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Jonathan Swift 


Jonathan SAVift^ 

It IS not at all uncommon for the lives of men 
of letters to be comparatively uninteresting, or to 
possess interest onlj or mainly in connection wath 
their works But there are certain notable excep- 
tions, and perhaps the greatest of these exceptions 
IS the case of Jonathan Swift One of the greatest 
names in English or in any literature, he presents 
likewise a ‘human document’ of the most interest- 
ing and in part 
puzzling kind, 
while he also ex 
ercised no small 
influence upon die 
public fortunes of 
his countrj as w ell 
as ufion thepn\ate 
fates of his friends 
He was bom in 
Hoc)’s Court, 

Dublin, on 30th 
No\ ember 1667, 
he spent bj far 
the greater part of 
his life in Ireland, 
and was most in 
timatcl) and mo 
mentousl) con 
nected with its 
affairs, >et he 
was onlj an Irish 
man b) the acci 
dent of the time 
and place of his 
birth, and his 
characteristics 
were not m the 
slightest degree 
Irish— in fact, few 
of the distin 
guished men of the 
three kingdoms 
ha\e been more 
thoroughly Eng- 
lish m blood The Swifts themselves were of 
Yorkshire origin, but Jonathan’s grandfather was 
a rojahst parson in Herefordshire, most actixc in 
the king’s cause dunng the rebellion, and sorelj 
punished b> the triumphant party He mamed 
Elizabeth Drjden, first cousin to the poet’s father, 
who brought Cumberland and Northants blood into 
the strain, and Swift’s owrn mother was Abigail 
Enck or Hemck, a kinswoman of the author of 
the Hesperides, and of a Leicestershire family who 
traced ihemsehes back to the most distinguished 
Saxon ancestry In the generation before Swift’s 
nrth his uncles had established themseh es chiefly 
in Ireland , and his father obtained the position of 
Steward of the King’s Inns m Dublin, but died 
before his son’s birth, leaving his wife and a baby 
girl in very poor circumstances Part of Swift’s 


owm infancy was passed with a nurse at White 
haven, but he returned to Ireland at three years 
old, and was educated by' his uncle Godwin at 
Kilkenny Grammar-school (the best in Ireland), 
with Congreve for a schoolfellow, and then at 
Trinity College, Dublin It is said (with the con 
firmalion of his own admissions, or rather frani 
assertions) that he showed not only no cleverness 
,as a boy or young man, but not even the scatter 
brained idleness which sometimes preludes genius 

It is at least m 
tcresting to note 
that his two great 
kinsmen on difie 
rent sides of the 
tree were also very 
late in showing 
what was m them 
At any rate, the 
termination of 
Swift’s career at 
college mortified 
himselfvery much. 
At Easter 1685 he 
failed to satisfy 
the examiners m 
two out of three 
necessary subjects 
— a failure which 
in the ordinarv 
course would have 
apparently kept 
him back a whole 
year But a sort 
of back-door was 
prov ided speciah 
gtalid, as It was 
called, for unfor- 
tunates in this 
plight , and Swift, 
it seems, was al 
lowed to avail 
himself of it m 
February 1686. 
He could hardly, 
however, be said to be starting m life vvith 
flying colours, and some pecuniary misfortunes 
of his uncle Godwin’s made things very black 
for him He was therefore compelled to accept, 
towards the end of 1689, the offer of a position 
in the household of the well known essayist and 
diplomatist Sir William Temple, whose wife, 
Dorothy Osborne, was a distant relation of Sw ift’s 
mother, and who was now living in retirement 
at Moor Park in Surrey The ‘ menial ’ char 
acter of this position has been much exaggerated. 
The practice by which men of gentle birth and 
the best education became ‘servants’ to men 
better fortuned, though not better bom or bred, 
than themselves was of very old date, and 
had increased rather than diminished in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centunes owing to the 
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dissolution of the monastenes and the slou con 
stitution of regular openings for a career in the 
professions, m the public service, and m business 
It vvas certainl) nov m its v er> last stage , but 
It vvas still an existing and an understood thing 
Bj degrees, if not at first, Svnft became a sort of 
secretar)' to Temple, having opportunities (which 
he used) of considerabl> increasing an erudition 
which, despite his unluckj degree, vvas alread> not 
inconsiderable. Their connection lasted for some 
ten years, and Swift had the opportunity of making 
acquaintance with all sorts and conditions of men 
and women, from King William (who is said to 
have both offered him a cavalrj commission and 
taught him how to cut asparagus) to a prettv child 
named Esther Johnson, who with her mother lived 
at the Temples’ house on a sort of poor-relation 
standmg ev en more difficult to define than Sw iffs 
own, and who became ‘Stella’ — the star, if not the 
sole star, of the sea of bitterness which was Swift’s 
life. But the sojourn was not unbroken It is 
uncertain whether the first gap was due to an> 
quarrel, but Swift was certainl) awa> from Temple 
for nearl) a )car and a half, from the spring of 
1690 to the winter of 1691 Then he returned, and 
Temple soon after did him the important service 
of procuring for him, at the cost onl) of veiy bnef 
residence, first an ad aindeut B A at Oxford, and 
then the full M A. degree from that univcrsitj 
The actual gain as a qualification was something, 
to Swift the washing out of the sptetah graltd must 
have been almost priceless He again left Temple 
in 1694, went to Ireland, took orders, and was 
presented to a small living at Kilroot, near Belfast, 
where he — it can hardl) be said fell m love, but 
entered Into a 1 ind of courtship with a certain Miss 
Jane Wanng — ‘ Vanna ’ — sister of a college fnend 
of his The afiair came to nothing — or indeed 
rather v orse than nothing — being broken off ) ears 
afterwards by a letter from Swift which from any- 
body else would be a piece of sheer brutality, and 
which can onl) be excused as a document of his 
unique and m some respects morbid or maimed 
temperament. 

But he did not stay at this place (which was 
hopelessl) dull and had no future in it) v ery long, 
and actually resigned the benefice 1 little while 
after he had again returned (Ma) 1696) to Moor 
Park. Here he remained till Temple’s death m 
January 1699 It is not certain whether his patron 
left him anything directly , but he entrusted him 
with the publication of his works, whence Swift 
denied a good deal of annojance and perhaps a 
few hundred pounds of profit Thus the death of 
Temple marks the end of the first stage in Swift’s 
career It had been a long stage and a hard one , 
It had brought him little outward profit or inwird 
pleasure, hut it had ‘made’ him He had accu 
mulated much reading , and for the last ten ) ears 
at least he had acquired even more knowledge of 
men He had published practically nothing, and 
part of his time had been given up to the wnting 


of pseudo-' Pmdanc’ odes, which had, according to 
legend, brought down upon him the fatal and 
nev cr - foign en judgment of Dry den — ‘Cousin 
Swift, ) ou vv ill nev er be a [Pmdanc] poet’ The 
word ‘Pmdanc’ does not appear in all versions of 
the legend, hut it suits the facts, it justifies the 
judgment, and, above all, it makes it more hkelj to 
have come from Diyden, who was never harsh to 
thejoung But Swift had before Temple’s death 
wntten two things, though the) were not published 
till later, which m degree of ment only three men 
then living — Drjdcn himself, Addison, and Pope — 
had equalled or wdre to equal, and which in special 
kind none of them had nv ailed or was to nval 
These were 77/t Battle of the Books and A Tale 
of a Tub 

How far these were known even m MS is a 
matter of guesswork, but we find with Swift (as 
with some, though not man) , other men of letters) 
that a queer kind of general impression of his 
talents had got abroad long before he had any 
ostensible titles to urge. But patrons were still 
necessary, and not long after Temple’s death 
Swift went back to Ireland with the Deputy Lord 
Berkeley as chaplain, and with definite hopes of 
clencal preferment as such He seems to have 
enjoyed himself— as his unsleeping and unyielding 
pnde alwavs enabled him to do after a fashion — in 
the viceregal household , but he was jockeyed out 
of one benefice after another till he had to put up 
with a paltry group of small livings — Laracor the 
chief of them — which lay not very far from Dublin, 
and which brought him m some £^oo a year. 
Before long Stella, who vvas in a small way an 
heiress through Sir William Temple’s bequest, 
came over to Ireland with her companion, Mrs 
(i c. Miss) Dingley She vvas continually m Swift’s 
neighbourhood and society, though the most 
elaborate precautions were taken not merely to- 
avoid scandal, but to make any ground for it 
impossible. For some years Swift oscillated be- 
tween Ireland and England, belonging in a rather 
outside manner to the ^VhIg party when in London, 
assoaating with its wats, especially Addison and 
Steele, and being patronised m a distant, unprac- 
tical way by Its Mmcenates, Somers and Halifax. 
WTiatever may be thought of his religious stand- 
{KJint (and an impartial examination will find it 
very difficult to discover anything therein incom 
patible wnth at least eighteenth-century orthodoxy), 
his esfnt de corps was undeniable , and he was 
enraged at finding that the more the MTiigs 
succeeded in edging out their Tory colleagues 
from the coalition government vnth which Queen 
Anne started, the less were they disposed to do- 
anything for the Church, In particular, a suit for 
the remission of the Insh first-fruits, with which 
Swift w-as semi-offiaally charged, was continually 
played with and evaded by the W’higs, cspcaally 
Godolphin Meanwhile Harley, who vvas certainly 
a master of intrigue if not of statesmanship, and 
St John, whose bnlliancy appealed to, and was 
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THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 


N treating of the Eighteenth 
Century, or — to speak more 
exactly — of the Eighteenth 
Century in English Litera- 
ture, the histonan is con- 
fronted at the outset by 
a cltfiiculty of definition 
^^^1at is meant by the Eighteenth Century in 
English Literature? flic natural (though pos- 
sibly Boeotian) reply would be — from the end of 
the Seventeenth to the beginning of the Nine- 
teenth But this ingenuous answer will not 
serve — especially with certain modem cntics 
According to these, the literary Eighteenth 
Century cannot be confined wnthin the limits 
indicated, but must rather be held to cor- 
re'spond with a different period of time, 
beginning earlier and ending earlier, and cliar- 
ictcnsed throughout by specific features which 
distinguish It both from the penod which pre- 
cedes and the penod which follows it Some 
aiithonties date this penod from the English 
Revolution of i6SS, and close it with the 
French Revolution of 17S9 Others with 
equal show of reason, go farther back, and 
commence at the Restoration In a philo 
sophicil essay these divisions arc defensible, 
So 


and possibly useful, although they are always 
open to the commonplace objection that no 
great change in thought can be said to begin 
as invariably and inevitably as Grouse shooting 
or the Law Terms. And even if they should 
be scientifically accurate, they present insuper- 
able objections to matter-of-fact people, mas 
much as — to name but one very' intelligible 
drawback — they inv'olve the assignment to the 
Eighteenth Century of events which took place 
before that century begins in the calendar 
Furthermore, they involve the assignment to 
the Nineteenth Century of other events whicli 
demonstrably happened in the Eighteenth 
For tliese reasons — and notwithstanding the 
fact that the present volume, for convenience, 
includes a porbon of an earlier penod — we 
shall take leave, in this survey, to regard 
the Eighteenth Century m Literature as con 
current with the Eighteenth Century in Chron- 
ology — that IS to say, as extending from the 
end of 1700 (the year m which Dry den died) 
to the end of the year iSoo (the year of the 
death of Cow per) 

The penod intended having been thus 
defined, it will be well to indicate the nature 
of us special gift to Ji.ttcrs— such gift, for 
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the moment, being understood to consist, 
not so much in the quality and amount of the 
thing produced, ns in the disclosure of fresh 
methods or fashions of production Of the 
actual work of the Eighteenth Century' n suf- 
ficient report mil be found in the biographies 
and extracts which follow, here, it is proposed 
to take note only of those nen forms of literary 
expression winch distmguisli the age from those 
ages which went before That, on or about 
the date of tiie Restoration, a change began 
to be apparent both in the matter and manner 
of English Literature is admitted even by those 
who find Its cause uncertain and Us coarse 
■obscure Of this change, in the last decades 
of the seventeenth century, Dndcn is allowed 
to have been the chief exponent, in the first 
decades of the eighteenth ccntuiy', u was 
maintained and developed under Pope and his 
contemporaries Broadly speaking, although 
Its leaders were waalcrs of atrse, it consisted in 
the existence of a state of things whicli was 
more favourable to the perfecting of prose 
The spmt of a new criticism was abroad, 
tempenng imagination and repressing entliii 
siasm, endeaaounng after symmetry and unifor- 
mity, averse alil o from decoration and inacntion 
To be direct and clear, to be logical, to regard 
right reason and plain sense, to be goxemed 
by the teaching of the Ancients (filtered 
through the medium of French cnucism), became 
by degrees the unwritten code of the times 
B'-orkang prosaically, us chief gifts were m 
prose It gave us the first daily Newspaper, 
and, by the pen of Defoe and his humbler 
allies, an extraordinary and unprecedented 
development of Journalism , it gaxe us, by 
the pens of Addison and Steele, a form of 
Essay, which, difienng as widely from the cssav 
of Bacon as from the essay of Temple, set the 
model to its own day and to ours Under 
Richardson and Fielding it gave us what was 
practically the modem Novel, under Hume 
and Robertson and Gibbon, what was practi 
cally the modem History Finally, it gave us 
m Its earlier years a Poetry of Convention 
une’mmpled m its mechanical accomplishment, 
which, while presenung many of the features of 
an age of Prose, was still Poetiy, and which 
exhausung itself after a career of exceptionai 

so,} prepared for 

Poetro "Ltme ZToilZ"'"''' ^ 


the first Ihcrc had been ntwspajiers, no 
doubt, m the prcccihng century, ewin as there 
were bra\c men before Agamemnon There 
was the Public Inldlu^i.nccr of L’Lstrangc, and 
the still-cxistcnt London GazdU, which dates 
from Nosember 7, 1665, vheu Charles II was 
keeping Court at Oxford by reason of the 
plague There were the Nev s I etters of Dyer 
and Daw Is (Steeles 'honest Icliabod') which 
had blank spaces left 'for an\ Genlleanan, or 
others, to vntc their )inx \te Busiue'^iS to their 
Friends in the Coiintrv,’ ami both of which 
the great kfr lulniund feinUh — one of Jtr 
Jolinson’s poets, if you jileasc — cclebnted in 
Latin Sapjihics 

‘'critn. situriH quit! sp Scti e*-, 

IJiiiiI ciyiit MCTtit gri c laritz-llnni r- 

Quid C'lme? an I ! 

r>\e V iti' 5 leu ur 

But It was not until the tiist \ear of tune’s 
reign, and indeed hut three day-, after King 
lYilham died at Kensington, tint tne f ist duly 
paper made Us modest apjicaniice Ihes was 
the Pnih Cot/rnnl, a Iiiilc double-columned 
sheet fourteen mehcb by eight p'lntod on one 
side only, and excusing Us exiguity (or lad of 
ad\ertiscmcnis) hy a praiseworthy desue 'to 
sate the PublicI at least Italf the Inijiertmenccs 
of ordinary Nei ' Papers ’ Its news ts cxetu- 
snely derived from the Pum Gotrth and the 
Haarlem and Amsteran- Gums but it 
speedily grew into fiouriahim: hfe, being 
promptly followed b\ a crowd of rivals and 
mutators. Posts, Post-Boys, Peel As, Ohsertahrs, 
R<\ist(rs, Menus ses. Medleys, British Audios, 
Athenian Orocies, and the hke, not .all of which 
Were, in the strict se'nsc, journaK One of the 
most remarkable of Ibesc latter w-'s the Pa <-a 
of Daniel Defoe, a sliect of eiglu (ifterw ards 
four) small quarto pages, WTitteii in Newgate 
(where us author was confined), and, hke tlie 
first Z?(7i/) Couranf, professing to be ‘ Purg’d from 
the Errors and PirtialUy of Mrr.s Jfrifers and 
Pdh Statesmat, of all sides ’ The full title was 
A Pai.cTo of the Affairs 0/ Ps an,,, but it was, 
in reality, a history of the domestic and foreign 
affairs of Europe, while in a section entitled 
Mercitre Seandah 01 Advie, fioir the Seat, dal 
ous Club, which began m the second ntimlicr. 

>ts author professed to collect contemporarv 
gossip As may be gathered from the descnri 
tion of Defoe’s Pe-nao, a mam fcatiire of all 
these organs was their foreign intelligence, 
"hich being easier to obtain than home news, 
naturally predominated Indeed, it is pretty 
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plainly hinted by one i\ho claims to belong 
to the ‘ingenious Fraternity’ of News-Wnters, 
that when there was no news from Brussels or 
Lisbon to copy, it was manufactured ad hoc 
‘ The Case of these Gentlemen is, I think, more 
hard than that of the Soldiers, considenng that 
the> have taken more Towns, and fought more 
Battles They have been upon Parlies and 
Skirmishes, when our Armies have lam still, 
and given the General Assault to many a 
Place, when the Besiegers were quiet in their 
Trenches They have made us Masters of 
several strong Towns many weeks before 
our Generals could do it, and compleated 
Victones, when our greatest Captains have 
been glad to come off with a drawn Battle 
Where Pnnce Euqene has slam his Thousands, 
Boyer [of the Fosi-Boy^ has slam his Ten 
Thousands. This Gentleman can indeed be 
never enough commended for his Courage and 
Intrepidity during this whole War He has 
laid about him with an inexpressible Fury, and, 
like the offended Manus of ancient Rome, 
made such Havock among his Countrymen, as 
must be the Work of two or three Ages to 
repair It must be confessed, the Redoubted 
Mr Buckley [of the Daily Courant] has shed 
as much Blood as the former, but I cannot 
forbear saying, (and I hope it w ill not look like 
Envy) that we regard our 'Bronze Buckley as a 
kind of Drawcausir, who spares neither Fnend 
or Foe, but generally kills as many of his owm 
Side as the Enemy’s ’ 

Whether this passage, wath its distinction of 
phrasing and its delicate irony, revealed to any 
of Its readers the fact that a new force had ansen 
m English Literature, is not recorded But its 
length as an extract, and its appearance here, 
may be justified by the explanation that it 
IS quoted word for word from No i8 of 
the Taller for Saturday, May 21, 1709, and, 
with Its context constitutes the first acknow- 
ledged contnbution of Joseph Addison to the 
recently-established paper of his inventive 
fnend and schoolmate Richard Steele !More 
over, it may even claim to be the first 
example of another gift of the Eighteenth 
Century to English Letters When, five or six 
weeks earlier, Captain Steele, casting about for 
some literary project to combine the Latest 
Foreign News (of which, as Queen Anne’s 
Gazetteer, he had a certain monopolj) with 
the Latest Gossip of the Coffee-Houses, had 
hit upon the idea of a little tn-weekly sheet 
about the size of the Courant, which should 


be rather more cntical and literary than the 
hand-to-mouth productions of your Boyers 
and Buckleys — he had budded better than he 
knew He was himself a clever man, with a 
warm heart and a ready pen, and his ‘ Letter of 
Intelligence,’ even before its eighteenth number 
had been reached, fully deserved the credit of 
a fresh departure. But it was not until Addison 
became, as he did eventually, a regular contn- 
butor, that Steele’s new enterpnse grew to 
include a new form of writing It was when 
the scholarly Secretary to Lord Wharton 
commenced to print in it the delightful La 
Bruy^re-like studies of Tom Folio and Ned 
Softly and the Political Upholsterer, the Adveu- 
itires of a Shilling, and the Rabelaisian Frozen 
Voices, that a new thing began to be bom which 
was the Essay of Addison and Steele. The 
finished and careful papers of Addison reacted 
upon those of his editor, whom they stimulated 
to a higher ambition, as w’ell as to an elegance, a 
punty, and a correctness (the words are Steele’s 
own) which, when he set out to ‘observe upon 
the Manners of the Pleasurable, as well as the 
Busie Part of Mankind,’ in addition to giving 
‘ the ordinary Occurrences of common Journals 
of News,’ had not formed part of his onginal 
project Presently he himself went on to rival 
his fnend upon his owm ground , and, always a 
pioneer, to anticipate by some charming domes- 
tic scenes, of which he possessed the secret, 
the function of the Novel that was coming In 
the Sfccialoi, which followed the Taller as a 
daily issue, the evolution of the Essay continued 
In his graver Saturday papers Addison began to 
preach those admirable lay-sermons that justify 
Mandeville in calling him ‘ a parson in a tye- 
wig,’ and in his occasional discourses on Wit, 
Imagination, Milton, the Old Ballads, and so 
forth, to apply', in cntical form, the results of 
those earlier studies of the classics and the 
French cntics in which he had been serving an 
unsuspected apprenticeship to letters Steele, 
too, digressed successfully' in that Chrislian- 
Ilero vein of his days at the Tower Guard, 
producing, with a gravity which was perfectly 
genuine and sincere, numerous disquisitions 
upon Death, Devotion, Benevolence, Solitude, 
and Ambition , and exhibiting, but more rarely, 
his admirable gift as an impressionist cntic of 
Art and the Stage Finally', in endless sketches 
of contemporary' manners and individual types, 
and particularly in the unnvalled Coverley 
senes — which again foreshadows the coming 
ficuon — the tw'O friends contnved, wnth de- 
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goni’ h raour to rath, ndicule, and 
ns. act th. r a£:t. Tin. partnership rias con- 
tinued to the ronrhision ol a third paper, the 
nheii it ceased But bt this date 
{Oclob.r 1713) the Es-ti), os a branch of that 
‘ini^eiiio’ts in, Miscellaneous Mnting’iipon 
ilic intro luret of -uliicli Lord Shaftesbiir) 
intoles iron c benediction, had found ns 
s]).( pI tomi 1 form adnnnbU adapted for 
short s,''allo’. flights of cnticism, for humor 
I us clpracter-drawing, '■nd for soaal satire 
It t 1' produceil, after Addison and Steele, 
bt IB int infenor hands , ’ but, for the present 
t t nn\ Ie.a\e it until it nos reined iiith a j 
jcrsiml note and renened abihtj, under the 
I».ns of Goldsmith and Johnson 

In the firat \L<ars of Queen Anne, a hush 
sceiiia to 1 are fallen upon the poets , and, sa\c 
fo" a rumbling epic or so bj Blackmore, and a 
iiorthlcss iniscellani b\ Mjchcrle), the Muses 
niiglit hare been in exile rnih the Stuarts. 
\ddnoii, indeed, put fonh his orer-praised 
Ojmf-atjr Pnor, too, ri es forced br jiirac) 
into a premature appearance , but his full dress 
rer elation rris not made until Anne had 
been for four rears indubitably dead. Oddly 
enough, it is rrith llie ^pedator that is con- 
nected the first notable effort of that superlatire 
a'tificer r ho, for more than tliree decades to 
(orne, held the first place m English rerse, and 
inliiuneed its roicc for a longer period still 
lor mis the end of 17 ri, Addison renewed, 
and rertaiiilr not, on this occasion, rnth ‘faint 
prnse’rrhat he termed ‘a Masterpiece in its 
kind’ Itr as the rrorV of a )Outh of twenty, 
inmeal Alexander Pope, and aimed at occupy- 
ing, in Englisii, much the same ground as tlie 
.trs P cliCiZ of Horace, or perhaps — to spc.ak 
more prcciseh — the Ar^ Pcdiqtie of Boileau, 
mth this difference, that rrhilc Horace and the 
1 retidi critic kept their precepts for their 
rnaUiritr, their English imitator, when he pro 
ceeded a metrical legislator, was onl) just out of 
Ins ttens. NaturalK enough. Pope’s viork x\as 
a but It was a ctnio of extraordinary 

in_vriun\ , and Air Spectator from his full 
lio'toTie i 1 might jtistifiabE nod Oljinpian 
approeal of ihe sir’ll with which the jouthful 
I” Is cojpl..s \ cr^ made to exemplifj the 
s TO \ tnej condemned The lines — 


r .5 


I’a 


f ’ Sj fs it jre require 
1' ' /.i-r tlic c/fn J V—'-'Zf tire, 

- J '/'/It / il -ir fceli’e \i'l u'l join, 
r" i s W »,i rfi creep n ene dull lane 


il 11 tn. T ell known 


A tuctiUss Alexanamie ends the Song, 

That like a wounded Snake, drags its slow Length 
along — 

certainlj, as Addison admits, ‘would have 
been verj much admired in an Ancient 
Poet — praise which fully jusUfied J,Ir Pope 
in offering to Steele’s penodical liis next per- 
formance, the ‘sacred Eclogue’ entitled The 
Misstah {Spectator, No 378), which he had 
modelled upon Virgil’s Polho Much of his 
subsequent work, of which it is not here the 
place to speak, w as of this imitated or adapted 
kind But the precocious Essay on Criticism 
must in\e made it abundantly clear to every 
reader of intelligence that its author had already 
entered the arena fully armed as a metnst, and 
needed nothing but a theme to his hand 
Dunng his long literary’ activity', he was for- 
tunate enough, on more than one occasion, to 
find such a theme He found it in the flawless 
jew ebw ork of the Rape of the Lock , he found 
It in the temble Epic of the Dunces , he found 
It, unansxverably and triumphantly, in the Moral 
Essays and the Satires and Epistles Lastly, 
with leave of all the Bentleys, alive or dead, 
he found n in that paraphrase of Homer, which 
has stimulated more Homer-lovers than the 
critics would care to count It may be true 
that his version is ‘ a pretty poem, but must not 
be called Homer , ’ it may be true that it is — 

half pretence, 

MTiere Wits, not Heroes, prove their SHU in Fence, 

And great Achilles’ Eloquence doth show 

As if no Centaur trained him, but Boileau ' — 

but It is, at least, a magnificent performance, 
which, as one of Pope’s own rivals. Professor 
Conington, has admitted, by the ‘ calm, majestic 
flow ’ of Its language, cames on its readers ‘ as 
irresistibly as Homer’s own could do, w ere they 
bom readers of Greek , ’ and fills their minds 
‘with a conception of the heroic age, not 
indeed stnctly true, but almost as near the 
truth as that which was entertained bj’ Virgil 
himself’ It was in this prolonged and tedious 
task that Pope perfected the heroic couplet 
which he had caught from Dryden, and vvhich 
IS his chief present to his owTi time, and to 
jiosterity Like Johnson, he has suffered from 
the public impatience begotten of imitators who 
only copied his defects , and it may perhaps be- 
granted, even by a devotee, that his style, like 
the stvle of Alacaulay, grows weansome if 
taken m immoderate doses But rt is easy to 
select, from the Epistle to Arhutlmot alone, 
dozens of passages which, in spite of the 
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ajjparently mechanic art of the metre, it would 
be difficult to better, either for conciseness, or 
directness, or curious felicity of phrase. Much 
of Pope’s w ork is but a rhj thmical exemplifica- 
tion of Addison’s dictum (after Boileau) in the 
revnew of the Essay on Crittasm, ‘ that Wit and 
Fine Wnting doth not consist so much in ad- 
sancing Things that are new, as in giving Things 
that are known an agreeable Turn’ — in other 
words It IS concerned less with the revelation 
of the unattempted or the unimagmed in emo- 
tion, than with the expression, in a given form 
of verse, and with faultless perspicuity and 
finish, of the ordinary ideas in circulation at 
tlie time But this studiously-controlled am- 
bition b} no means precluded the production 
of very noble and dignified utterances, as the 
Episfk to Atbuthnot — to take that example 
again — will readily testify Indeed, it is difficult 
to read the closing paragraphs, or the splendid 
lines beginning, ‘Not Fortune’s Worshipper, nor 
Fashion’s Fool’ (quoted below at page 189), 
without wondenng upon what ground it can 
ever have been debated whether Pope was 
really a poet. 

From Young to Cow per, the heroic couplet 
on the Pope model remained the recognised 
metre of the century, and, as might be ex- 
pected, It was largely employed for the social 
satire in which he had won his greenest 
laurels. Among Ins contemporanes were more 
than one poet who, without being exactly imi- 
tative, certainly showed signs of subjection to 
the trick of the time Pnor, who was Pope’s 
senior, and a better scholar, followed the 
fashion of adaptation by versifying Exodus 
and Ecclesiastes, and by clothing in a strait- 
laced and high heeled Queen Anne costume 
the fine old Not-Brownc Maid But his ser- 
vices to poetry were happily not limited to this 
In his ‘loose and hasty scribble’ of Alma and 
in his Tales m the French manner, he added 
flexibility to the cramp Hudibrastics of Butler, 
his genuine Horatian note gave gaiety and 
grace to a dozen minor pieces , he reproduced 
m Eo~iOn Hall and the Tlnef and the Cordelier 
v\ith marked ability the anapestic ballad measure 
of the King and the Abbot of Canti/bur^ , and he 
stands in the front rank of English epigram 
inatists Moreover, in the lines To a Chthl of 
Qiialit), he set the tunc of that half gay, half- 
grave familiar verse which, in this country — de- 
spite the depressing definition of M Littre — we 
are content to class as ii>s de soacle Another 
of Pope’s contemporajies was Gay, a more 


sedulous disciple of his illustnous friend, but 
who, nevertheless, besides some pretty songs 
that sing, contnved to ennch his age with the 
long-popular Ballad-opera, and to equip it with 
a form of Fable which, while it fell short of 
the supreme art of La Fontaine, was still a 
convenient, workable vehicle Nor must it 
be forgotten that, in Mr Pofds Welconn from 
Greece (i e from translating the Iltad), he 
antiapated and employed, with unexpected 
success, the ottava mna of Anosto afterwards 
made popular by Frere and by' Byron’s Beffo 
Who, for example, would imagine that the 
following octave, with its note of modernity, 
comes from the pen of the author of Trrota 
and the Shephenr s H'eei / — 

I see two lovel> sisters, hand in hand, 

The fair haired Martha and Teresa brown , 

Madge Bellenden, the tallest of the land , 

And smiling Mary, soft and fair as down. 

V onder I sec the chearful Duchess stand, 

hor friendship, zeal, and bltthsome humours knowai 

Whence that loud shout in such a hearty strain? 

Why, all the Ilamiltons arc in her tram 

Of the remaining Pope group (not school), none 
gave any new thing to English verse-craft, and 
their achievements may be left to the separate 
accounts which follow Pope surv'ived them all 
save Swift, and Swift’s last years were death- 
m life 

It was wuth the Essay of Addison and Steele 
that — more for the sake of continuity than of 
logic — we endeavoured to link the early poetry' 
of Pope But the connection of the first ip- 
pearinces of modem prose fiction with a paper 
in the Englishman stands less in need of 
apology In December 1713 Steele gave an 
account from his own knowledge of a certain 
morose Alexander Selkirk or Selcraig of I-argo, 
who had lived for more than four years alone 
in the island of Juan Fernandez. Similar 
cases, both real and feigned, were not un- 
knowai M itncss, as an instance of the fomicr, 
Dampier’s record of the Mosquito Indian whom 
AVathng had left behind on the same island in 
16S1 But there is small doubt that to the 
story of Selkirk, as told by Steele, Captain 
AA oodes Rogers, and others, Daniel Defoe, 
already referred to as the waater of the Rromo 
of tne Affairs of France, was indebted for the 
germ of the remarkable book which he issuetl in 
Apnl 1719, with the title of the Life and Siratr^e 
Surprising Adi entures of Fohmson Crusoe In 
1719 Defoe was in his sixtieth year He 
had been many things — ^journalist, pamphleteer. 
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;k) 1 ucT'l in%ellei, tradesnnn, bnAmiker 

jirtj i-cio' erd jinsoncr m Newgate. He had 
-'■•i incvhacsuLik ‘^torc of miscclhneous reading, 
h- dc'idited c^^-cnll) in traieh ind ad%en- 
tii'ej , Kc Ind c tr’ordinan aptitude for minute 
md rn list r detail , lie had an indefaligablc 
I -Lit o'" the pen For all the-^e giflb the e\pcn- 
tnre . ofSell irl , -’s de\ eloped in Robthson Crusoe, 
tffnded a faiounble field, while its eer} limita- 
iions an 1 re'^tnclions tend.d to control and 
nrrti.tnte Ins ‘ thirl <oniing fancies’ More 
o\i.r, it IS supposed that certain affinities— of 
1 n ch too nnicli maj easil) be made, but 
\ h ch he ccrtainh desired should be recognised 
— between the cir< umstanccs of his imagined 
rr,ta\ uid his o\ n boliiarj and self reliant 
career, gaec a subjectue note to liis work, 
huh, <- 1 X 0 in the Farihcr and the 

Sf-r' us Rrfidlwns of Robinson Crusoe, it does 
not attain elsev here It is certamU not equalh 
]ureejitibk in Coloiic’ Jack, Moll Flanders, 
Romm a, and the rest of the fictitious narratnes 
lint folloi ed his admitted masterpiece, books 
\ inch are neaerthekss characterised bj the 
„ainc exartitudc of Ineial particulars, the same 
intinlionnl negligences and repetitions, the same 
honie'j, jicdestnan, and even flat phraseolog) 

I or the most ]ian, ihc) are chronicles of such 
careers as, m real life, would ha\c fallen to the 
rcconling p.ii of the Ordinarj of Newgate, from 
whose historiographic efforts the) differ mainl) 
Lv the.r greater sariet) of incident, ihcir prac- 
tise i {h-iicrift, and their facnit) (in their wnteds 
o Ti words) ‘ol forging a stor) ’ In this last 
-ti Defoe IS unm ailed Il\ the mental stenog- 
riph) and sjstcnntic stocl taking of a lifetime, 
he had accumulated so aast a rescnc of facts 
and illintrations lint, in the absence of an)- 
tlimg to ‘report,’ in lounialistic phrase, he could 
conca'-t a report of such astoundinga ensimiliiudc 
tint to tins til) u remains debatable whether 
S'jm of hts (lerformanccs are. true, or parti) 
tan, or not true at all, in the sense that the 
e.c.i's adi 'h the) jirofess to narrate were never 
f 0 nh I t-fl n the cype icnccs of one and the 
■inic »nd .idual 

J Mi,n !5ie fact tint Hogarth makes Moll 
J M d'rs the chosen literature of his ‘Idle 
Vp'f-n’uif ’ It rnav be presumed that man) 

! ' Igim'i ualls the ‘ secondary ’ fictions 
o*' thongli professed!) didacUc m their 

iiitcntioa, me directed at readers not more 
11. tnrns than the apple ' Oman whom Bomnr’s 
■■vf-t-rn J). ,.J ^ absorbing 

’ e on lujoPon 1‘wdge E u there were other 


reasons wh) they might be expected to appeal 
to tlie people more than to the cultivated classes 
It was Defoe’s boast that his tales were true 
histones, alwavs an additional attraction to the 
humbler reader, and that, being true, they had 
no connection with such novels and romances 
as then existed It was not with the Oroonoko 
of the warm-blooded Aphra Bebn, or the 
Cassandra of the sempiternal Sieur de la Cal- 
prenede, that he wished them to be compared 
ins fitter analogue in unrelieved veracit), bad he 
sought for It, w ould liav e been more easily found 
in Bun)an’s sombre and relentless Life and 
Death of Mr Fadvian But if, in addition to 
his singular gift of ‘1) ing like truth,’ he had com- 
bined with his work any appreciable plot to be 
unrav died or problem to be solv'ed , if he had 
included an) material admuxture of passion, or 
an) delineation of the domestic life of his da), 
he might fairly have claimed — what is some 
times claimed for him — to rank as the Father 
of the English Novel These things, however, 
he did not do His invented biographies of 
rogues and pirates and bona robas differ from 
those which are not invented onl) m being 
fictitious as wholes , and the) no more entitle 
their author to pnont) in fiction as we now 
understand it than if he bad been the author 
of the wonderful book — not a little indebted to 
his owai Robinson Cmsoe — which seventeen ^ears 
later was given to the world b) the maimed 
and melancliol) genius of Jonathan Swift But 
Gunner’s Travels, that unique and unclassable 
masterpiece, must be left for treatment in the 
special pages on Swift that follow In tracing 
the histor) of the Novel, it is nevertheless 
impossible not to refer to it, if only on 
account of the circumstantialit) m fiction in 
which Swift nvals Defoe, but it has little or 
nothing to do with the development of the 
form 

That development came suddenl) and un- 
ex-pectedl), nine )ears after Defoe had been 
laid to rest in the Dissenters’ bunal ground at 
Bunhill Fields. And it came from a most 
unhopeful source It would have been as 
cas) to predict that a middle aged pnnter 
should become the author of Pamela as that 
a sexagenarian journalist should sit down and 
wTitc Robinson Crusoe Tlicrc are indeed certain 
superficial rc-semblances between Richardson 
and Defoe Both belonged to the lower middle 
classes , both posed as moralists both wrote 
the English of common speech , both were cir- 
cumstantial in manner and copious in st)le. But 
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there the likeness ends If Defoe gives little 
e\ idence of constructive intentidn, Richardson, 
on the contorj" (at his best), works steadil)' to 
a foregone conclusion , if Defoe cares nothing 
for the affections, Richardson, on his side, is 
intensely preoccupied ivath them, if Defoe 
eschews sentiment and tearful emotion, Richard- 
son revels in both, and cnes as he writes 
The one discovered an uninhabited island, the 
other the ver}'-much inhabited female heart, 
and, as far as the modem novel is concerned, 
the latter is the more notable achievement 
With his wonderfully S3’mpathetic insight into 
feminine character, Richardson’s success might 
have been more signal if the accidents of Ins 
early habits had not led him to conduct his 
tale b} correspondence His biographer, Mrs 
Barbauld, holding an honest bnef for her 
author, contends that this is the ‘ most natural ’ 
way, which is arguable, but she is also con- 
strained to admit that it is the ‘least probable,’ 
which can scarcely be denied, above all in our 
daj, when letter-wnting no longer flounshes 
That, notwithstanding his insupportable vehicle 
— for Clarissa and Sir Charles Grandtson, his 
remaining novels, are on the same plan as 
Pamela — Richardson was able to enchain his 
public, must be attnbuted partly to the fact 
that Its appetites were more unjaded and less 
impatient than ours, and partly to the extra- 
ordinar)’’ manner in which the writer’s prolix 
but cumulative minuteness insensibly and irre- 
sistibly compels and subjugates the student who 
fairly adventures upon the text But it may 
safely be affirmed tliat if no better model of 
fiction had been found than what Fielding 
calls the ‘ epistolaiy’ Style,’ the early Novel, in 
spite of Its psycholog), must have perished 
speedil) of its ow n perv'erted method 

With Fielding’s Joseph Andieius, however, the 
new form quitted the confined (and slightly 
stuff) ) atmosphere of Richardson’s cedar-parlour 
for the open air and the cheery bustle of the 
Georgian high-road. The range of Richardson’s 
characters is not great, and in his last two 
novels he scarcely travels be)ond the personages 
of genteel corned) But Fielding makes his draft 
upon Human Nature at large, and crowds his 
stage with men and women of all sorts and 
conditions, inclining b) choice to the middle 
and lower classes rather than to ‘the highest 
Life,’ which he considers to present ‘veiy little 
Humour or Entertainment’ AVith the precise 
connection of Pamela and Joseph Atidretus it is 
not necessaiy to deal here, as it is sufficientlj 


discussed hereafter But, apart from mental 
anal)-sis, the difference betw'een Richardson 
and Fielding is practically the difference 
between Richardson and the modem Novel 
Few now write novels m Richardson’s fashion 
But ,even to-day many books bear manifest 
traces of the form that Fielding gave to Tom 
Jones and Amelia In the first place, he tells 
his story directly, in his own person, instead 
of letting his hero tell it, or allowing his 
characters to unravel themselves in letters 
He pays minute attention to the construction 
and evolution of his plot, carefully excludmg 
characters and episodes which do not ad- 
vance the fable or contnbute to the end to 
be attained Rejecting Sensibilitj', which he 
regards as more or less unmanly, he substitutes 
for It Humour and Irony, in the latter of which 
attnbutes he is as great a master as Swift In 
his character-drawing he puts forth his full 
strength Without much parade of psychologj, 
he manages to make his dramaiis persona: extra- 
ordinanl) real and v’lvid, placing them before 
us in their habit as tliey lived, and wath their 
fitting accessones Finally, while painting 
Humanity as he finds it, by no means com- 
posed of ‘Models of Perfection,’ but rather 
of vet)' frail and fallible personalities, he is 
careful — no doubt with perfect sincenty — to 
proclaim a moral purpose The main objects 
of his satire, he declares, are Vanitj' and Hj’po- 
ensy It is his intention to exhibit Vice as 
detestable, and never successful It is his 
‘sincere endeavour,’ he affirms in the Dedi- 
cation of Tom Jones, ‘ to recommend Goodness 
and Innocence,’ and to promote the cause of 
religion and virtue Perhaps, in these more 
decorous dajs, it is sometimes difficult to see 
that he has rigorously adhered to his pnn- 
ciples, but, in any case, when fair allowance 
IS made for altered times and manners, his 
programme differs but little, in plan and pur- 
pose, from the plan and purpose of the modern 
novel There are, indeed, but two charactens- 
tics m which he has not alwajs been imitated 
by later practitioners of the art In the first 
place, he wntes, in general, most excellent, 
unlaboured English — simple and clear and 
strong — the English of a gentleman and a 
scholar Secondlj, it is his pecuhantj to 
introduce each fresh division of his book by 
an initial chapter (probabl) suggested b) the 
Chorus of Greek drama), in which, in his owai 
person, he gossips pleasantl) about his method 
and his characters To his admirers these pro 
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legoirienu, one of nvliich is printed nt pnge 345* 
are the most delightful part of his iiork But 
they are practically confined to Tom Jones, 
as they are only partially employed in Joseph 
Andrews, and in Amcliei not at all 

Fielding more than once refers to the pains he 
had taken m composing these prefatory chapters 
Lile Richardson, he professed also to foresee 
that he was inaugurating a ‘new Province of 
Writing,’ and it must be admitted that he 
has no real nval in his own hue until the days 
of Waver !ey But he had more than one 

contemporary of genius Lady Mary Wortlc) 
Montagu, indeed, thought, upon its first anony 
mous appearance, that Smollett’s Rodutcl. 
Random was written by her clever kinsman — a 
supposition which proves her ladyship to have 
been a better judge of merit than of style It 
would be hard to compare, say, the \isit to 
Parson TruJiiber (see p 342) nith any page of 
Roderick Random and fail to see that they are 
from different pens But Smollett’s three best 
novels abound intli incident and character, 
how ever grotesque , and he desen'cs the credit 
of being the first, since Congreve, to depict the 
British seaman, a task for which his own c\pcn- 
ences as a ship’s surgeon in the Carthagena 
expedition had given him exceptional facilities 
In Humphry Chnkcr, too, he contrived to wnte 
a novel in letters which (without any apprcci 
able plot) is amusing from beginning to end, 
)iut then he cleverly avoids the tedium of the 
plan by never having his epistles answered 
His method in fiction, however, is the method 
of Le Sage, and so far retrograde, but his 
racy, if reckless, genius has given him many 
successors Sterne, again, wath his two great 
books, would add distinction to any epoch 
But the Sternesque humour stands by itself, 
defying the imitator and the disciple alike. 
He is alone, and he has no school. ‘My 
Uncle Toby’ and Yonck, Mr Shandy and 
Corporal Tnm, have passed into the national 
‘study of imagination,’ but the genius of the 
author, vacillating between tears and laughter, 
between sentiment and sheer polissottnerte, 
between method and madness (the word must 
out), 13 too unique and several a thing to 
influence the production of any writer not 
correspondingly endowed by nature To wnte 
a Tnstram Shandy or a Sentimental Journey 
there is no way but to be Sterne , and Stemes 
are not turned out in bakers’ batches Of other 
novels of the period which owe their existence 
to the fashion set by Fielding and Richardson, 


although they arc too strongly marked by ihcir 
wTittrs’ indiv'iduality' to resemble llitm, are 
Goldsmith’s Vtcar of lUleJiehi and Johnson’s 
Rassclas But Johnson’s Rasse/as is scarcely a 
novel at all , it is an expanded Rambler, w ilh- 
out scheme or beginning, and derives its import 
mainly from its magistcnal manner, and its 
resigned and lugubrious philosopiiy of hfc.^ 
Goldsmith’s exquisite little story has this peculi- 
arity— it is at once both local and cosmopolitan 
Dr Primrose and Ins family are English types, 
but at the same time they belong so completely 
to humanity at large that they can be trans- 
ferred to any other counlrv without sense 
of incoiigniity — that is, to any country where 
then, is a recognised Church and the family 
IS an established instiliuion In the matter 
of plot the Vtcai of Walcfuld can scarceh be 
said to be constructed at all Neither Gold- 
smith nor Johnson, therefore, any more than 
Sterne or Smollett, contributed greatly to the 
evolution of the Novel-form , and in this con 
nection, the Liehna and Ccitha of Mmc 
D’jVrblay, which did introduce vinations in 
the matter of social jioilratturc — vanations 
important enough to make their writer the 
admitted precursor of Jane Austen — must be 
held to he more propcrlv within the scope of 
the present summary 

But if to found a school be the surest test 
of novelty, such a tniimph must certainly 
be conceded to Horace M alpole’s Castle oj 
Otranto In 1764 that accomplished vartuoso, 
after a prolonged flirtation with the painted 
windows and plaster battlements of Strawberry 
Hill, dreamed that, on the uppermost ban- 
nister of a great staircase, he saw a gigantic 
' hand in armour, and straightway fell to scrabble 
a story on the subject He began (and ended) 
without a plan, but discovered (in bis second 
edition) that he had combined the old super- 
natural agencies of Scud^ry and the rest wath 
the new personages of Tom Joins and real life , 
and, m other words, had invented Gothic 
romance ‘The actions, sentiments, conversa- 
tions, of the heroes and heroines of ancient 
days,' he declared, ‘were as unnatural as the 
machines employed to put them in motion’ 
He would make his heroes and heroines natural 
m all these things, borrowang only from the 
elder school some of the imagination, mv enuon, 
and fancy which, in the literal reproduction of 
life, he thought too much neglected The 
blend proved a popular one To the Castle 
of Otranto, vvith its sighing portraits, and 
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cowled skeletons, and monstrous helmets, 
followed, a few years later, the Old Evghsh 
Baron of Miss Clara Reeve, who made her 
marvels slightly more credible, an innova- 
tion which Walpole, perhaps not unnaturally, 
regarded as insipid After Miss Ree\e came 
the greater Mrs Radchffe, and the closing 
century ‘ supp’d full w ith horrors ’ Clanging 
portals, echoing corridors, hollow voices, 
haunted chambers, moth-eaten manuscnpts, 
and daggers that dnpped blood became the 
order of the day To make the Gothic com- 
pound more heady, the tear of sensibility was 
freely mingled \nth the goblet, and the 
sophisticated draught held the drugged public 
captne until the secret was evphined, gener- 
ally — and in this Mrs Radchffe, too, differed 
from Walpole — by simple and natural causes 
A quiet home-keeping lady, who descnbed 
Switzerland and Italy without visiting those 
countnes, Ann Radchffe must have possessed 
considerable powers of imagination, and cer- 
tainly moves a terror skilfully The influence 
of The Itahan and The Mysteries of Udolfho is 
to be traced in Lewis, Matunn, and others, 
and eren in the great Wizard of the North 
himself As might be anticipated, Gothic 
romance did not escape the satmsL It was 
broadly burlesqued in the Heroine of E S 
Barrett, and, with a finer touch, in the 
admirable Norihanger Abbey of Jane Austen, 
which, although not published untd i8i8, 
had been actually wntten ^ely soon after the 
first appearance of The Italian 

The Novel, as the chief gift of the 
Eighteenth Century to English letters, has, 
of necessity, occupied exceptional space, and, 
for its further modification under the pens of 
Holcroft and Godwin, Henry Mackenzie and 
Moore, the reader must be referred to the 
different accounts of those wnters We may 
now turn to another development of the plain- 
sailing, prosaic spirit, which, through all its 
permutations, remains the leading characteristic 
of the epoch Hitherto History in England 
had been little but chronicle and compilation, 
uncntical and unscientific. In the Eighteenth 
Century, however, there arose three wnters who 
raised it at once to a definite art The first 
of these, in point of time, was Hume. For 
research, as we understand it now, he cared 
but little But he gave to his Hutory of Eng- 
land the charm of a sequent narrative and an 
effortless style which was as pleasant to read 
as a fairy tale After Hume comes Robertson 


with histones of Scotland, of Charles V, of 
Amenca, a wnter whose style was almost equal 
to that of his predecessor, and whose standard 
of investigation was somewhat higher But both 
Hume and Robertson are only pioneers of the 
greater Gibbon The History of the Decline and 
Fall of the Roman Einftre, with its majestic 
march, its splendid sononty', and its sustained 
accomplishment, rises far beyond the flight of 
either, and perhaps even now constitutes the 
greatest gift of Clio to our literature Patient 
inquiry, insight, breadth of view, and minute- 
ness of detail are all united in this twenty 
years’ labour It was a new thing when it 
appeared , it is a new thing still and it is 
not easy to conceive that a labour so con- 
centrated and so continuous, so sustained and 
so single-minded, can fail of length of days 
From the history of a people to the history 
of one person, whether recounted by himself 
or by another, the transition is easy That 
the Eighteenth Century can claim to have 
onginated any particular form of Biography or 
Autobiography, in the sense that it can claim 
to ha\e ongmated the modem Novel or the 
modem Essay, would be too much to contend 
But that, in an age of prose, oiographies and 
memoirs should abound is not surpnsing, 
and, from Anne onwards, they were not to 
seek There were short biographies such as 
Goldsmith’s Hash and Johnson’s Savage, — to 
say nothing of the admirable Lives of the Poets, 
there A\ere lengthy biographies such as Hawkes- 
w Orth’s SioiftooaA Hawkins’s Johnson, there were 
respectable and academic performances such 
as Middleton’s Cicero, Carte’s Oimonde, Lyttel- 
ton’s Henry II , and Harte’s ill fated Gustavus 
Adolphus, there were also personal records 
as dissimilar as Cibber’s Apology and Hume’s 
account of My Own Life But in the last 
decade of the century appeared two works, 
each of which, in its special kind, remains 
unrivalled One is Gibbon’s Autobiography, as 
compiled by his fnend Lord Sheffield from the 
different sketches left by the histonan, and 
since (1896) separately published The version 
which has been so long familiar will, how- 
ever, probably retain its charm, in spite of the 
editing to which it now appears to have been 
subjected , and what its wnter calls ‘ the 
review of his moral and literary' character,’ 
although incomplete, must survive many 
memoirs that are professedly finished from 
headline to impnnt Nothing can be more 
mteresting than Gibbon’s account of the cir- 
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cumstances which moulded his career and 
determmed the course and progress of his 
magnum opus The other work referred to, 
which preceded the Autobiography b) a few 
jears, is Boswell’s Life of Johnson, which also 
remains typical in its class, since it is the 
Jiighest praise of an) new biograph) to bring 
it wathin measurable distance of Boswells book 
k et It may be doubted whether, except under 
analogous conditions in regard to author and 
subject, Its success could e\er be exactl) re 
peated The peculiar relations of biographer 
and biographee, the strongly-marked indindu- 
aht) of Johnson and the extraordinar) quality 
of his conversation , the mimetic faculty which 
enabled Boswell, given the heads or minutes of 
an interview, to reproduce that inteniew with 
1 fidelity more characteristic than shorthand, 
just as selective Art is more connncing than 
the camera— all these things, combined with 
a patience, an enthusiasm, and a devotion that 
no obstacle could daunt, produced a result 
which, seeing that it is impracticable to re- 
produce it without similar advantages, must 
always remain sin generis 
In an age favourable to prose, and withal 
exceptionally leisured and unhumed, it is not 
surpnsing that what was somewhat pompously 
desenbed as Epistolary Correspondence should 
be found to flounsh And, as a fact, the 
development of Letter B’nting is one of the 
manifest features of the penod Not only 
Maids of Honour who could spell, — to vary' 
Swift’s Jibe, — but Maids of Honour who could 
not, resorted freely to this means of communi- 
cation, and before Swnft was an old man he 
recorded a considerable advance. ‘ The ladies 
in general,’ he told Mrs Delany, were ‘extremely' 
mended botli in writing and reading since lie 
was young,’ and he goes on to speak of a 
v.oman of quality, formerly his correspondent, 
who ‘scrawled and spelt like a Wappine 
wench’ Hardly a month now passes by 
wrthout some testimony m the shape of Diary 
or Miscellaneous Correspondence (the recent 
Danas Letters are an excellent case in point) 
to the activity with which our ancestors 
phed their pens under Anne and the Georges 
an activiiy «hich modem appliances and 
modem manners have long since diverted 
into different channels And if tlie Old- 
\orld m general was given to letter writing 
literary men and women were also given 
to It Swift himself, in the diary- to fiber 
Johnson, commonly known as the Journal 


to Stella, has left a series of utterances which 
remain, and must remain, unapproached as 
examples of the chiomque intinie Pojie, too, 
has a goodly budget of epistles , but they are, 
in general, too artificial, and too obviously 
arranged for the public eye, to serve as models 
Goldsmith’s legacy, on the other hand, is loo 
slender, since the few examples which have 
been preserved have all the simple charm and 
fluency of his other work Stede, Gray, John- 
son, Sterne, Burke, Gibbon, and many minor 
authors, all wrote voluminously — the letters of 
Gray and Sterne espeeially being hall-marked 
with their particular idiosv ncrasies But the 
epistolary reputation clings chiefly to one or 
two autliors, who, like Madame de Sevigne, 
cither did nothing but write letters, or at all 
events did that best One of tlie first of these 
is Lad) klarj ITortley Montagu, whose dis- 
jiatches from abroad reveal not only her own 
shrew d impressions of travel, but her absolutely 
honest and unvarnished views of contemporary 
society and literature as she knew them 
Another who is best remembered by his letters 
IS Lord Cliesterfield The curious strand of 
moral insensibility which runs through them 
has seriously prejudiced theiy other merits, for, 
apart from this, and the fact that their mam 
doctnne is the converse of Esse qnam sidcrt, 
they are ever) where packed with a very- varied 
cnticism of life, and a close, if cynical, ob- 
senalion of human nature After these, and 
ranging ov-er sixty y ears of the century', comes 
the correspondence of Horace Balpole. If 
Chesterfield dictates the conduct of life, Walpole 
exhibits the practice of it. Never was there a 
wittier, a more vivaaous, a more amhsing, a 
more onginal chronicler, never (as Thackeray 
says) ‘ such a brilliant, jigging, smirking Vanity- 
Fair as tliat through which he leads us ’ 
Lastly must be mentioned the admirable, and 
in some respects more admirable, letters of 
Cowper, the most natural, most unfeigned, 
most easy of English letter-wnters In the 
art of shedding a sedate playfulness over the 
least promising themes, in magnifvmg the 
occurrences of his ‘set gray life’ into incidents 
worthy of record, in communicating to his 
page all the vanations of mood tliat sweep 
across him as he w-ntes, he has no equal But 
these qualities will doubtless be treated at 
large hereafter, and it is time to turn once 
more to the poets 

It was m the year 1764 — the year when 
Walpole wrote the Castle of Otianto — that 
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Gibbon had planned his Decline and Fall, and 
it was not unhl 1788 that the last three of its 
eight \ olumes made their appearance By that 
time Pope had been dead for more than four- 
andfort} jears His influence nas still felt, 
and continued to be felt, but ifnas an influ- 
ence that as gradually expending itself, while, 
side by side nith it, other influences uere 
gathenng ’ strength and volume Slowly and 
almost imperceptibly at first, men were be- 
ginning to discard the gradus-epithet and the 
formal phrase, to substitute blank verse for the 
machine-made heroic couplet, to exercise them- 
sehes teiitatnely in older and long-neglected 
stanzaic forms, to ivnte Odes and Elegies and 
Sonnets, and aboie all to exhibit an enfranchised 
proclivity towards romantic expression and the 
imitation of nature That this was done sys- 
tematically or all at once is not to be adianced 
But that it existed is manifest from the attitude 
of such of those conseri'atives m poetry as still 
clung to the practice and teaching of Pope In 
Goldsmith’s first book, the Enquiry into the 
Present State of Polite Learning in Euiope, he 
is found condemning blank verse as a ‘dis- 
agreeable instance of pedantry,’ and as a 
measure which ‘nothing but the greatest sub- 
limity of subject can render pleasing ’ In the 
Dedication to the Traveller, he returns to the 
charge The art of poetry', he says, is in 
danger from ‘ the mistaken efforts of the learned 
to improve it’ ‘What cnticisms have we not 
heard of late in favour of blank \ersc, and 
Pindanc odes, choruses, anapests, and iambics, 
alliterative care and happy negligence ' ’ Else- 
where he falls foul of the fashion set by Gray’s 
Elegy, which he regarded as ‘oierloaded with 
epithet,’ and seriously proposed to amend by 
‘ lea\ mg out an idle w ord in every' line , ’ while 
of Pope he xvrites that he ‘ earned the language 
to Its highest perfection , and those who have 
attempted still further to improve it, instead 
of ornament, have only caught finery ’ These 
last lines were w'ntten in 1764, and it is 
clear that, in the opinion of the author of 
the Traveller, which appeared in the same 
year, a considerable change had already come 
over the spint of English poetry since Pope’s 
death 

The change, in reality', had begun before that 
date, with the solemn-paced blank verse — then 
second only to that of INIilton — and w-ith the 
accurate nature painting of Thomson’s Seasons, 
and his revival in the Castle of Indolence of 
the Spensenan Stanza. After Thomson comes 


Young, who, beginning as a Popesque satinst, 
proceeded, long after middle age, as the un- 
rhyming author of those sombre and declamatory 
Night Thoughts which at once reflected and 
dominated the brooding unrest of the age. 
To Thomson follow'ed the ‘oaten stop’ and 
‘pastoral song’ of Collins, whose Persian 
Eclogues and Odes, with their clear-toned and 
vaned music, brought new harmonies into 
English metre — harmonies which were farther 
elaborated by' the patient art of Gray’s un- 
dying Elegy and his wonderful Pindaric Odes 
These — since the lesser names may be here 
omitted — were, save for the spasmodic out- 
break of post-Popian satire in the Iiectonng 
couplets of Churchill’s Rosciad, the dominant 
influences in English poetry until the date of 
Goldsmith’s Traveller, which (like his later 
Deserted Village) was in the old manner, re- 
flected through a medium more modem than 
Its author imagined Then, shrring men’s 
minds with portentous cloud-form and shadowy 
suggestion, came the mystenous utterances of 
Maepherson’s Osstan, to be succeeded by those 
Reliques of Percy', which opened to Englisl 
poetry so much of unlessoned art and pnmitive 
simplicity, by the medireval forgeries of Chat- 
terton , and by the revelation, m Warton’s 
History, of the neglected nches hidden in the 
barbanc and half-lit past which lay behind 
Dry'den All these things, with their searchings 
and unveilmgs, were ‘prologue to the omen 
coming on,’ and ‘ harbingers preceding still the 
fates ’ of that splendid adv ent, w ith the approach 
mg century, of the new -risen spirit of Romance 
There were still wnters, the Whiteheads and 
Hayleys and Sewards and Darwins, who clung 
feebly' and ineflTectually to the passing classic 
fashion , but of those who fill w orthily' the space 
between the epoch-making Ossian of 1763 and 
the still more epoch-making Lyrical Ballads of 
1798, the greatest names are Cowper and Bums 
and Crabbe and Blake The first tw o belonged 
to the Eighteenth Century as defined at the 
outset of this paper, the last two far outlived 
iL Owing nothing to each other, distinct in 
gifts and speech, and having only in common 
their poetical sincenty, it is suffiaent to say of 
tliem here that Cowper and Crabbe, more or 
less, but in a manner coloured strongly by an 
altered environment, preserved tlie old tradition, 
while Blake and Bums are too onginal and 
individual to be discussed except with that 
larger treatment which they will hereafter receive 
in this volume. But those who wish to estimate 
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the immense distance between 1700 and 1800, 
measured poeticallj, wall do well to contrast a 
passage of the Essay on Criiicism with such a 
Ijmc as Robert Burns’s ‘O, my luve’s like a 
red, red rose,’ or the ‘Tiger, Tiger burning 
bright ’ of William Blake 

Turning to the Drama of the time, it must be 
confessed that the field is not a nch one, either 
for crop or diversity of product RTien Anne 
came to the throne, the Comic Dramatists of 
the Restoration, as Jlacaulay styles them, were 
reduced to two Wjeherley had ceased to 
write for the stage, Congreie’s last play, Tlie 
Way of ihe Worlds had been played , and 
Vanbrugh and Farquhar were the onlj members 
of the group who were still in practice as play 
WTights For many years to come their succes 
sors w ere only minor artists Steele, in two or 
three avenge comedies, endeavoured honestly to 
punfy the theatre in the sense of the precepts of 
Jeremy Collier, while Lillo, in George Barmuell 
and the Fatal Cunostf}, seemed to promise a 
something which was not afterwards performed. 
Fielding maintained the Congreve tradition in its 
indecency only , and Cibber, Gamck, Macklin, 
Murph)', the elder Colman, Hoadly, Foote, 
and a number of lesser writers, purveyed 
the acted but now unreadable comedies and 
farces of the day The chief novelties m stage 
composition which the Eighteenth Century 
contnbuted to dramatic art were the already- 
mentioned Ballad opera of Gay and his imita- 
tors , and the semi-senous gairc, which based 
upon the com'edie larmoyante of Voltaire and 
Diderot m France, became, for a bnef season, 
the Sentimental Comedy of England This 
latter, which has been not inaptly desenbed 
as a ‘mulish production, with dl the defects 
of Its opposite parents, and marked with 
stenhty,’ professed to deal w ith the virtues and 
distresses of pnvate life rather than with the 
vices and faults which had hitherto been re- 
garded as the legitimate quarry of the Comic 
Muse Cumberland’s West Indian axid Kelly’s 
False Delicacy are the most successful examples 
in this short-lived kind Then, as a protest 
against the Comedy' of Tears, and in avowed 
imitation of ‘the poets of the last age,’ Gold- 
smith endeavoured to lead the public taste 
once more back to Nature and Humour 
He followed up his Good Natudd Man by 
his inimitable She Stoops to Conquer, to whose 
perennial qualities in vis eomica, dialogue, plot, 
and character its stage popularity even to this 
hour abundandy testifies His only competitor 


IS Shendan, whose three best plays, The Rivals, 
The School for Scandal, and The Cntic, by their 
unflaggmg wat and bnlhancy, reach a point of 
excellence which has never since been attained 
For nearly forty' years after the Guardian of 
1713, at which date we interrupted our account 
of the Essay', no successor of any importance 
assumed the mantle of Addison and Steele 
Imitators there w’ere in plenty, but, w'lth the 
exception of tlie Champion of Fielding, more 
memorable by its author than its matter, none 
deseri'es a record until we reach the Rambler 
and Idler of Johnson But even the Rambler 
and Idler, vigorous and weighty as is their 
writer’s style, follow the Queen Anne model 
‘as a pack horse would do a hunter’ — to use 
Lady Mary'’s illustration , and the same must 
be said of the Advaiturer of Johnson s disciple, 
Hawkesworth In the World and the Connois- 
seur, where the touch was lighter, and the pens 
those of wits like Walpole and Chesterfield, 
the Essay regained a certain buoy'ancy and 
vene But the high water mark of the mid- 
century' examples in this species of wnting is 
reached by Goldsmith’s Citizen of the World, 
which, in its first form, appeared in the 
columns of Newbery’s Public Ledger After 
this, there is nothing which deserves senous 
record. The mention of the Public Ledger, 
however, serves to remind us once more 
of the extraordinary increase which, in spite 
of prohibitive stamp duties and other ob- 
stacles, had’ taken place in the penodical 
press since the first establishment of the 
Daily Courant in 1702 In 1756 began the 
London Chronicle, that — 

folio of four pages, happy work. 

Which not e’en cntics criticise — 

and for which Johnson wrote the ‘ Introduction ’ 
(at about twopence a line), in 1760 the 
Public Ledger In 1772 followed the Morning 
Post, m 1788, the limes, and these were a 
few only of the daily papers Another fruit- 
I fill feature of Journalism was the klonthly 
j Magazine, which, from the issue by Edward 
Cave m January 1731 of the first number of 
the Gentleman’s Magazine, or, Monthly Intelli- 
gencer, grew and flounshed v'lgorously to the 
end of the century Air Urban’s purpose, 
according to the preface to his first volume, 
was ‘ to give Alonthly a View of all the Pieces 
of Wit, Humour, or Intelligence, daily offer’d 
to the Pubhek in the News Papers ’ (of which 
he estimates that ‘ no less than 200 Half-sheets 
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per Month are thro^^ n from the Press only in 
London’), and ‘to join therewith some other 
Matters of Use or Amusement that will he 
communicated to us ’ Besides this, his title- 
page professes to record the ‘most letnarL- 
able Transactions and Events, Foreign and 
Domestick,' the ‘Births, iMamages, Deaths, 
Promotions, and Bankrupts,’ the Pnces of 
Goods and Stock, the Bills of Mortality, and 
a Register of Books Most of the Magazines 
which followed, the London, the Scots, the 
Royal, the Literary, the Court, the Lady's, the 
Universal, the British, the Toion and Country, 
the European, &c, were after the same model, 
\aned more or less by ‘Maps of the War,’ 
‘Accurate Plans of Fortifications,’ ‘Prospects’ 
of localities, 

pictures taken from the life 
Where all proportions arc at stnfe, 

of ‘Beasts just landed in tlie Tower,’ problems 
bj Philomath, Crambos and Rebuses, heads 
of Celebnties ‘curiousl} engraved in Copper,’ 
new country Dances, and the last Vauxhall 
or Ranelagh songs ‘ w'lth the Musick ’ In 
addition to these there were the Monthly and 
Critical Rrviews, dealing exclusively, and not. 


on the whole, inadequate!}, wnth current 
literature Lastl}, dating from 1758, comes 
the Annual Register, planned ' by Edmund 
Burke, by w'hom it was at first wholly com- 
posed, though It w'as eventually contmued by 
other hands 

In concluding the foregoing sumnnrj" of 
certain of the more obvious charactenstics of 
Eighteenth Century Literature, it is perhaps 
necessar}' to remind the reader of the limitations 
indicated in its opening paragraphs It was 
there proposed only to treat of those new de- 
velopments in literary expression which could 
fairly be claimed as originating in the penod. 
With very slight devnation, this intention has 
been adhered to Had a survey of the general 
literary product been proposed, it would have 
been necessar}' to say something, and even 
much, of Burke and Eloquence, of Philosophy 
and Berkeley, of Butler and Theolog}, — to say 
nothing of otlier themes and wTiters But these 
things, besides inv’ohnng the needless anticipa- 
tion of much which must naturally form part of 
the pages that follow, w ould onl} have served to 
perplex the v'ery explicit and definitely restricted 
function of this paper 

AUSTIN DOBSON 


The Revointlon Period and After. 

Revolutions in politics are not necessarily 
attended by revolutions in literature, since 
the development of art is largely independent 
of the conditions created by a change in 
the constitution of the State The character 
and genius of a people, their social habits 
and ideals, and also the influence of the exist- 
ing models and traditions of art, are much 
more potent factors m literary evolution than 
any mere alteration of their government, how- 
ever radical or conspicuous Especially must 
It be so when the revolution, like that of 1688 
in England, is one that causes no disturbance 
of the national modes of life The overthrow 
of the monarchy under Charles I , accompanied 
as It was by aval war, by a change of religion 
and of moral regime, and b} the proscnption of 
a whole party with all its fashions and ideals, 
could not fail to have very serious results m the 
domain of art, simply because it was so much 
more than a political revolution The theatre 
was suppressed , the lighter poetrj was dis 
couraged , men’s thoughts were turned to con- 
trov ersy and edification , and so for a decade 


our literature was an affair mainly of pamphlets 
and of sermons Even Milton had to leav'e 
his song of Paradise until the reign of 
roisterers succeeded the reign of saints But 
the Revolution of 1688 was marked by no 
proscnption, and, in England at least, was 
unstained by civil war There were no fines 
nor sequestrations, no puntanic justices nor 
domineenng major-generals The bishop sat 
safe in his palace, the Tor} squire in his 
hall, the ntual of Laud was maintained in 
the pansh churches, and the fellows of Oxford 
and Cambridge knew no change save that 
they were now protected from the intrusion 
of Papist colleagues The court was still 
brilliant at Whitehall — more decorous, cer- 
tainly, and very much duller than m the 
Merry Monarch's da}s, but still the court 
of an English king, or at least an English 
queen At the theatre Mr Pepys might still 
enjo} the pla}s of Etherege and W}cherle}, 
and tlie wits and templars still gathered round 
the chair of Di^ den at A\ ill’s 

Under these conditions it was natural 
that the history' of imaginative literature 
under AA’illiam III should show merel} a 
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lingering decline of the de\elopment which 
had marked former decades Until after 
the opening of the new century we have 
to do mainly with the old men, or at 
least the old forms of art Dr>den re- 

mains the great central figure, and indeed 
It IS only in this penod, after his dismissal 
from the laureateship and the decay of his 
worldly prospenty, that he attains his acknow- 
ledged place as the first dictator of English 
letters Much of the best of his poetical work 
— the translation of Virgil, Alexander’s Feast, 
and the Fables — as well as five of his plajs, 
was produced after the Revolution These 
plays are generally grouped among examples 
of the ‘ Restoration drama,’ and this classi- 
fication of them, as well as of the other 
plays of the same penod, is accurate enough 
so far as concerns their intrinsic character 
Yet it IS noteworthy that much of the 
Restoration drama is really post-Revolution 
in Its date. All the plajs of Congreve and 
Vanbrugh were produced after 16S9, and so 
were many of Southeme’s and Shad well’s, 
while Farquhar came still later, and did Ins 
best work in the days of Queen Anne Yet 
It was all essentially a bequest of the Resto 
ration period, and, m spite of its bnlliance, 
the drama after the Revolution was really on 
the decline Doubtless it suffered from the 
loss of court patronage, and the substitution 
of an alien monarch, who cared nothing about 
literature, for a race of artistic amateurs like 
the Stuarts Its grossness also grew offensive 
to the taste of the nation, or rather of the 
town, which was slowly recovenng from the 
Restoration debauch Jeremy Collier’s famous 
Shoit Viao (1697) has been often regarded 
as the death-blow of the later Stuart drama , 
but in truth it ivas rather a sign of the 
prevalent tendency than itself that tendenej’s 
cause. 

The poetry of the age, howeier, bore far 
more eiident marks of declme than its drama. 
The veteran Dryden, as has been said, was 
the solitary great poet, and the only hopeful 
new man was Mgtthew Pnor, who followed up 
his clever parody of the Httid and the Paniho 
with occasional verses like those on the death 
of Queen Mary and the recapture of Namur 
Shadwell and Nahum Tate were the laureates, 
and Sir Richard Blackmore, the court physi- 
cian, began to dose the public with the first 
of his six slumbrous epics in 1695 Garth’s 
Dispensary appeared m 1699 Pope all the 


while was a cliild in his father’s home m 
London, and Addison was wnting negligible 
tnfles at Oxford, with a whole decade and 
more between him and the Campaign Nothing 
foreshidowed the Augustan age Never per- 
haps m all our history have tlie prospects of 
Englisli poetry been darker than in the interval 
when Dry'den was making way for Pope 

The attention of Englishmen, indeed, w-as 
given to other things than pure literature m 
the years when the Bntish Constitution and 
the Protestant Succession were first on their 
tnal The discussion of the problems in- 
volved m the settlement of Church and State 
necessarily produced a shoal of tracts and 
pamphlets, winch seldom rose to the level of 
literature, and have left us nothing of per- 
manent interest save the treatises on Tolera- 
tion and Government {1689-92) by Locke. 
The questions of toleration and comprehen 
Sion exercised the pens of the clergy, as also 
did the Nonjunng schism, which bad as one 
of its consequences the keen Tnnitanan con- 
troversy (1692) between Sherlock and South 
These two divines, along wath Stillingfleet, 
Tiliotson, Patrick, and others, are to be 
numbered among the ornaments of the 
Revolution Church , but in reality the great 
days of the Anglican pulpit were over The 
old questions were becoming exhausted, the 
polemic battle with Rome was virtually fought 
out, and it is significant of the drift of the 
time that the reign of V ilham saw the 
appearance of Poland (1O96) and lindal, 
and the beginning of that ‘ Deistical ’ move- 
ment which was to be so potent, in one 
development or another, m the next century 
Significant is it, too, that the one great jihilo 
sophical w ork of the time, Locke’s Fssaj cn the 
Human Understanding (1690), is held to mark 
the starting-point of that centurv’s characlenstic 
speculation The national mind, indeed, was 
beginning to transcend those speculative limits 
which had been imposed by the great conflict 
between Romanism and Protestantism a cen- 
tury and a half before. The inevitable results 
of the civil and religious struggle of the last 
sixty years were beginning to be felt Some- 
thing like a foreshadowing of the ‘Broad 
Church mov ement is seen m the career and 
work of Gilbert Burnet, who, how ev er, did better 
servace by his Htstoiy of hts Own Func than by 
his narrative of the Reformation in England or 
his exposition of the Thirty -nine Articles 

Unquestionably^, one of the reforms by which 
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the Revolution acted most pow erfully upon our 
literature was the liberation of the press The 
lapse of the licensing laws in 1695 marks the 
real birth of English journalism and penodical 
literature. Within a few months after that 
event a whole host of newspapers had been 
started in London — the Enghs/i Courani, the 
Lo 7 idon Neusidter, the Post, the Postboy, the 
PosUnan — all those obscure and meagre sheets 
which are now remembered only through the 
mention of them m the pages of Addison and 
Steele. To the new freedom of the press these 
wnters themselves owed their great opportunity, 
for doubtless it would have been impossible 
under the harassing and uncertain limitations 
of a censorship to produce a Tatler or a 
Spectator — at least with the delightful ease 
and spontaneity which are the very life and 
charm of the Enghsh periodical essay 

That, liowever, was still a thing of the future, 
and for some bme the effect of a free press was 
felt mainly in the growth of pamphleteering and 
the enlargement of its scope The pamphlet 
still contmued to be the chief instrument 
of popular appeal, and one of the greatest 
of Enghsh pamphleteers, Daniel Defoe, began 
his career in the decade after the Revolu- 
tion But neither his work, nor indeed the 
bulk of the so-called Augustan literature, 
can be understood without takmg account of 
another factor introduced by the Revolution — 
the development of the system of government 
by party Parties, indeed, had existed m 
England since 1641, and had obtained their 
names of Whig and Tory m 1679, but it was 
only with the formation of the "WTiig Junto 
about 1694 that the system was fairly organised. 
The effect on literature was momentous, for 
thenceforth during more than a century our 
prose, and even our poetry, continued to be 
written mainly on party lines The writers 
of Queen Anne’s time attached themselves 
to one party or the other, supporting it not 
only in their acknowledged writings, but also 
by anonymous pamphleteenng Swift became 
the best champion and almost the literaiy 
‘handy man’ of the Tones, Addison and 
Steele fought the battle for the A\'bigs At 
the production of Cato in 1713 both sides 
mustered as at a political demonstration, and 
the speeches of Sy^pliax and Sempronius were 
cheered alternately like hits in an election 
speech More than this, the party system 
had important effects on the patronage of 
literature and the social position of literary 
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men Some pamphleteers, no doubt, like 
Defoe, were mere understrappers and secret- 
service men, but the better and more respect- 
able wnters got honourable posts, and were 
even welcomed to fnendship by the chiefs of 
the State. The intimacy of Bolingbroke and 
Oxford with Pope, Swaft, and Arbuthnot 
served to dignify and ennch our literature 
hardly less than the friendship of Mrecenas 
and Horace adorned and e.xalted the litera- 
ture of Rome As for the more matenal 
aspects of party patronage, it needs but to 
recall part of the catalogue in one of 
Macaulay’s essays ‘Congreve, when he had 
scarcely attained his majonty, was rewarded 
for his first comedy with places which made 
him independent for life Locke was 

Commissioner of Appeals and of the Board 
of Trade Newton was Master of the Mint 
Stepney and Pnor were employed in embassies 
of high dignity and importance Steele was 
a Commissioner of Stamps and a Member of 
Parliament Arthur Alamwanng was a Com- 
missioner of the Customs and auditor of the 
imprest Tickell w'as secretary to the Lords 
Justices of Ireland Addison was Secretary 
of State.’ 

Much of this, no doubt, was a late fruit of 
the Revolution, yet it was none the less a 
genuine product of that event — of the develop- 
ment of party which it occasioned, and of the 
transfer of power from the sovereign to tho 
ministry which it brought about Patronage, 
of course, there had been for long before, 
and the Stuarts were perhaps more intelli- 
gent patrons of letters than any of their suc- 
cessore on the throne But it was assuredly 
a good thing for literature that its votancs 
had to turn from the gallenes of Whitehall 
to the offices of the Lord High Treasurer 
and the Secretary of State. It may be more 
flattering, but it is far less salutary, to be 
patronised by a king than by his pnme- 
minister To the former one can be but a 
servant, vnth the latter it is possible to be 
almost an equal and quite a fnend One 
needs but to contrast the position of Dnden, 
the laureate of Charles II and the butt of 
Rochester and Buckingham, w ith that of Swaft 
and Pope, the fnends of Harlev and St John 

Another effect of the Revolution upon our 
literature is found in the cliecl which it gave 
to the influence of France The royal master 
and patron of Boileau, formerly our ally and 
our paymaster, was now to be our enemy', with 
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a short mien'll of peace, for more than twenty 
sears, and such a cessation of intercourse 
with sshat was then the great centre of literarj- 
mfluencc in Europe could not be uithout its 
results. No ga\ Gi;ainnionts or baint EsTemonds 
ucre nou seen at the court of Wluteliall, the 
Ereiichnien uho came hither uere Protestant 
refugee^ drnen forth b) the Revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes One of them, Motteux, com- 
pleted Urqulnrt’s trinslalion of Rabelais, 
another, Rapin de lliojras, wrote in his own 
hnguage a histor)' of England, vvbicli after- 
wards became for Englishmen the standard 
work on the subject until the dajs of David 
Hume The result of these changed condi- 
tions was doubtless to leave our literature 
more to its own native and insular dev'elojv- 
nieiit, to throw poets like Pope more exclu- 
sively upon Spenser and Cowley and Drj'den 
for models, and to foster the development 
of tlie simple idiomatic prose of Defoe and 
Swift French influence, however — and neariy 
all for good — is discernible in live essajs of 
Temple (1690-93) and in the later work of | 
Bohngbrokc, wliere, however, there is still | 
more consjncuous evidence of the growing 
power of political orator) as a factor in 
prose sl)le As parliamentary debate, with 
the introduction of constitutionalism, became 
more important, the art of it was naturally 
studied with greater care, while the widening 
of the audience which had to be appealed 
to in pamphleteenng combined with the 
gradual spread of rationalism to favour a 
more curt and familiar and less pedantic style 
than that which, in the hands of Hooker and 
Milton and Ta)lor, had been developed in the 
pulpit and the college These probably arc the 
mam causes of the stead) improvement made at 
this lime in the writing of English prose 

To French influence, we must add, the 
RevoluUon penod owed its one great literar) 
conlrovers), for the battle of Bo)le and 
Bentley (1696-99) over the Letters of Phalans 
was one of the sequels of the dispute about 
the ancients and modems between Perrault 
anil Boileau and Fontenellc (16SS-94) Started 
at first b) Femple’s unluck) essa), the fray is 
memorable mainl) for havang given Svnft the 
siilijcct of one of his earliest satires, and for 
establishing the fame of the greatest of English 
scholars Richard BenUe)’s is one of the tliree 
or lour great names which belong peculiar!) to 
the age of the Revolution, or whicli, in other 


words, have won distinction by achievements 
that belong to the last ten or twelve years 
of the seventeenth centui^' The others are 
Locke, Congreve, and Newdon— the last by 
far the greatest of all, although it belongs 
largely to a domain that is excluded by the 
stnet bounds of Enghsh literature, and even 
of the Englisli language The Revolution age 
is indeed more notable on the scientific side 
than on the literary, and one can discern m it 
the progress of that movement which had been 
begun fiv e and-tw enty years before by the for- 
mation of the Ro)al Society — not only in the 
work of men like Ray, tlie naturalist and 
Hooke, the physicist, but also in the fantastic 
speculations of Dr Thomas Burnet concerning 
the ongin and ultimate fate of the earth 

The literar)' condition of England at the end 
of the seventeenth centur)' cannot be under- 
stood without a knowledge of the v'er)' imperfect 
dissemination of books, and the other difficulties 
in the way of reading There were no great 
collections of books sav e at the two universities * 
ev en London had no circulating library or book- 
club, and readers who did not want to purchase 
had to snatch a glance at the volumes in the 
booksellers’ sliops in St Paul’s Churchyard 
As for pnvate bbranes, ev'en the clerg)' were 
miserably supplied, while the condition of the 
gentry is desenbed m Macaula)'’s statement 
that ‘an esquire passed among his neighbours 
for a great scholar if Hudibras and Baker’s 
Chronicle, Tarleton’s Jests, and the Seven 
Champions of Chnstendom lay m his hall 
window among the fishing-rods and fowling- 
pieces ’ The republication of books was slow 
The last folio of Shakespeare came out in 1685, 
and was not followed by the first octav'o till 
1709, while only three editions of Paradise Lost 
appeared between the Revolubon and the end 
of the centur)' , the) were all in folio, and had 
but a small circulation Magazines, of course, 
there were none, while the newspapers which 
sprang up after the liberabon of the press were 
mere news sheets that did not always displace 
the antiquated and lingenng newsletter At 
! the best, John '£>\iX\X.or^% Athenian Gazette 
miglit provide some meagre and frivolous 
‘answers to correspondents,’ and for the rest 
there were sermons, pamphlets, ballad broad- 
sheets, and an odd playbook or ponderous 
romance The populansing of literature was 
to come in the next age, with the Tatter and 
the Sfectato) 
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John Locke 

was bom at Wnngton, Somerset, 29th August 
1632, son of a country attorney, and from West- 
minster School passed to Christ Church College, 
O'dbrd, where he became lecturer on Greek and 
on rhetonc He soon became disgusted wnth the 
verbal subtleties of the Anstotehan and scholastic 
philosophy , and expenments m medicine show 
his bent towards the inductive interpretation 'of 
nature. In 1665 he 
went as secretary 
with Sir Walter 
Vane, envoy to the 
Electorof Branden- 
burg’ dunng the 
Dutch war some 
li\elj and interest- 
ing letters written 
by him from Ger- 
many on this occa- 
sion were published 
by Lord King m 
1829 Those who 
are acquainted with 
Locke only in the 
character of a grar c 
philosopher will be 
surpnsed to find 
him giving to a 
fnend at home a 
quite humorous de- 
scription (quoted 
below) of some 
Christmas cere- 
monies witnessed 
by him m a church 
at Cloves 

In less than a 
year Locke re 
turned to Oxford, 
where he received 
an offer of prefer- 
ment in the Insh Church if he should think fit to 
take orders This, after due consideration, he de- 
clined. ‘A man’s affairs and whole course of his 
life,’ says he m a letter to the fnend who made the 
proposal to him, ‘are not to be changed m a moment, 
and one is not made fit for a calling, and that in a 
day I believ e you think me too proud to undertake 
an>ahing wherein I should acquit myself but un- 
worthily I am sure I cannot content myself with 
being undermost, possibly the middlemost, of my 
profession, and you will allow, on consideration, 
care is to be taken not to engage in a calling 
wherein, if one chance to be a bungler, there is no 
retreat ’ 

In 1666 he was in a kind of amateur medical 
practice at Oxford, though he never took a degree 
m medicine. Problems of society. Church and 
State, and, above all, toleration largely exercised 
him He became acquainted with Lord Ashley', 
54 


afterwards Earl of Shaftesbury', and so valuable 
did his lordship find the medical advice and general 
conversation of the philosopher, that a close and 
permanent friendship sprang up between them, 
and Locke became an inmate of the Earl’s house. 
This brought him into the society of Sheffield, 
Duke of Buckingham, the Earl of Halifax, and 
other celebrated wits of the time. While residing 
with Lord Ashley, Locke supenntended the educa- 
tion first of his son, and subsequently of his grand- 
son, the third Earl 
of Shaftesbury, 
famous as a philo- 
sophical writer and 
Deist m the reign 
of Queen Anne In 
1672, when Lord 
Ashley receiv ed an 
earldom and the 
office of Chancellor, 
he gave Locke the 
appointment of sec 
retary of presenta- 
tions, and then a 
post in the Board 
of Trade, which the 
philosopher on 
)oycd only till the 
following year, 
w hen his patron 
lost favour and w as 
deprived of the 
seals The delicate 
state of Locke’s 
health induced him 
in 1675 lo visit 
France, where he 
resided four y'ears, 
first at Montpellier, 
and afterw ards at 
Pans, where he had 
opportunities of 
cultivating the ac 
quaintance of the most eminent French literary men 
of the day In 1679 Shaftesbury recalled Locke to 
England, and on taking refuge in Holland three 
years afterwards, was follow ed thither by his fnend, 
suspected as his confidant. After the death of his 
patron in 1683 Locke found it necessary to pro 
long his stay in Holland, and even there was 
obliged, by the machinations of his political enemies 
at home, to liv e for upw ards of a year m conceal 
ment In 1684, by a special order fi^om Charles II 
and countersigned by Sunderland, which is still pre- 
served m the college library', he was depnved of his 
studentship at Chnst Church, Oxford In 1687 he 
instituted at Amsterdam a literary society, the 
members of which — among whom were Lc Clcrc, 
Limborch, and other learned men — rtiet weekly for 
the puigose of enjoyang each other’s conv ersation 
The Revolution of 168S finally' restored Locke to 
his native country, tO which he was conveyed by 
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marked by caution, by adherence to expenence 
and submission to facts, bj suspicion alike of 
abstract speculation and mystical enthbsiasm, 
and by calm reasonableness His philosophy 
was sensible and rational rather than profound 
or ongrnal , it does not permanently satisfy 
the demands of the inquiring spint , it is a 
philosophy of compromise, and is not sufficiently 
compact, sy'stematic, and thorough going to hold 
Its own against the criticism of the Kantians 
The style of the Essay, like the philosophy it ex- 
pounds, is plain and straightforward, is occasion- 
ally colloquial, but on the whole is decidedly 
monotonous Locke, who meant his books for 
general reading, hated scholastic jargon, and wTote 
m language intelligible to ei ery man of common- 
sense. ‘No one,’ says his pupil, Shaftesbury (hun- 
self rather a superfine waiter), ‘has done more 
towards the recalling of philosophy from barbantv, 
into the use and practice of the world, and into the 
company of the better and politer sort, who might 
well be ashamed of it in its other dress ’ In the 
non-philosophical wntings, as in that on education 
and the pohtical papers, there is more trenchancy, 
vigour, and vanety 

Desigrnof the Essay on the Human Understanding 

Since it IS the understanding that sets man aboie the 
lest of sensible beings, and gives him all the adiantagc 
and dominion which he has over them, it is certainly a 
subject, even for Us nobleness, worth our labour to en 
quire mto The understanding, like the eye, whilst it 
makes us see and perceive all other things, takes no notice 
•of Itself, and it requires art and pains to set it at a dis 
lance, and make it its own object But whatever be the 
■difficulties that he in the way of this enquiry, whateier 
It be that keeps us so much m the dark to ourselves, 
sure I am that all the light we can let in upon our own 
minds, all the acquaintance we can make with our own 
understandings, wall not only be very pleasant, but bnng 
us great advantage, in directing our thoughts in the 
search of other things 

This, therefore, being my purpose, to enquire into the 
original, certainty, and extent of human knowledge , to 
gether with the grounds and degrees of belief, opinion, 
and assent , I shall not at present meddle with the 
physical consideration of the mind, or trouble myself to 
examine wherein its essence consists, or by what motions 
-of our spmts or alterations of our bodies we come to 
have any sensation by our organs, or any ideas in our 
understandings , and whether those ideas do m their 
formation, any or all of them, depend on matter or no 
these are speculations which, however cunous and 
entertaining, I shall decline as lying out of mv way m 
the design I am now upon It shall suffice to mypresent 
purpose to consider the discerning faculties of a man as 
they arc employed about the objects which they have to 
do with and I shall imagine I have not w holly miscm 
ployed myself in the thoughts I shall have on this occa- 
sion, if in this histoncal, plain method I can give any 
account of the ways whereby our understandings come 
to attain those nobons of things we have, and can set 
down any measures of the certainty of our knowledge, or 
the grounds of those persuasions which are to be found 
mnongst men, so various, difiercnt, and wholly contradic- 


tory, and yet asserted somewhere or other with such 
assurance and confidence, that he that shall take a view of 
the opinions of mankind, observe their opposition, and at 
the same Umc consider the fondness and devotion where 
vnth they are embraced, the resolution and eagerness 
wherewith they arc maintained, may perhaps have reason 
to suspect that either there is no such thing as truth at 
all, or that mankind hath no sufficient means to attain a 
certain knowledge of it It is therefore worth while 
to search out the bounds between opinion and know- 
ledge, and examme by what measures, in things whereof 
we have no certain knowledge, we ought to regulate our 
assent and moderate our persuasions In order where 
unto, I shall pursue this foUowung method 

First, I shall enquire into the onginal of those ideas, 
notions, or whatever else you please to call them, which 
a man observes and is conscious to himself he has in his 
mind, and the ways whereby the understanding comes 
to be furnished with them Secondly, I shall endeavour 
to shew what knowledge the understanding hath by those 
ideas , and the certainty, evudence, and extent of it 
Thirdly, I shall make some enquiry into the nature and 
grounds of faith or opinion , whereby I mean that assent 
which we give to any proposition as true, of whose truth 
yet we have no certain knowledge and here we sliall 
have occasion to examine tlie reasons and degrees of 
assent 

If by this enquiry into the nature of the understanding 
I can discover the powers thereof, how far they reach, 
to what thmgs they arc in any degree proportionate , and 
where they fail us I suppose it may lx: of use to prevail 
wuth the busy mind of man to be more cautious in 
meddling w ith things exceeding its comprehension , to 
stop when it is at the utmost extent of its tether , and to 
sit down m a quiet ignorance of those things wliidi 
upon cxaminabon are found to be beyond the reach of 
our capacities We should not then perhaps be so for- 
ward, out of an affectation of an universal knowledge, to 
raise questions and perplex ourselves and others wuth 
disputes about things to which our understandings are 
not suited, and of which we cannot frame in our rmnds 
any clear or distinct perceptions, or whereof (as it has 
perhaps too often happened) we have not any nobons at 
alL If we can find out how far the understanding can 
extend its view, how far it has faculties to attain certainty, 
and in what cases it can only judge and guess, we may 
learn to content ourselves with what is attainable by us 
in this state (From the Introduction to the Esiay ) 

Of Useless Beading 

Books and reading are looked upon to be the great 
helps of the understanding and mstruments of know ledge, 
as it must be allowed that they are , and yet I beg leave 
to question whether these do not prove an hindrance to 
many, and keep several bookish men from attainipg to 
solid and true knowledge This I think I may be per 
nutted to say, that there is no part wherem the understand 
mg needs a more careful and wary conduct than in the use 
of books , without which they wuU prove rather innocent 
amusements than profitable employments of our time, and 
bring but small additions to our knowledge. 

There is not seldom to be found even amongst those 
who aim at knowledge, who with an unwearied industiy 
employ their whole time in books, who scarce allow 
themselves time to cat or sleep, but read, and read, and 
read on, yet make no great advances m real knowledge. 
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are alwajs to use , as if the names of the figures that 
embellished the discourses of those u ho understood the 
art of speaking were the veij art and skill of speaking 
welL This, as all other things of practice is to be 
learned not by a few or a great man) rules given, but 
by exercise and apphcation, according to good rules 
or rather patterns, tHl habits are got and a facilit) of 
domg it u elk 

Agreeable hereunto, perhaps it might not be amiss to 
make children, as soon as the) are capable of it, often to 
tell a story of an) thing the) knou , and to correct at 
first the most remarkable fault they are guilt) of m their 
wa) of putting It together AMien that fault is cured, 
then to show them the next, and so on, till one after 
another, all, at least the gross ones, are mended. \\Tien 
they can tell tales prett) uell, then it may be time to 
make them write them The fables of yEsop, the onl) 
book almost that 1 know fit for children, ma) afford 
them matter for this excrase of writing English, as well 
as for reading and translating, to enter them in the Latin 
tongue. When they are got jiast the faults of grammar, 
and can join in a continued coherent discourse the several 
parts of a stoi) ivithout bald and unhandsome forms of 
transition (as is usual) often repeated , he that desires to 
perfect them )et farther m this, which is the first step 
to speaking well, and needs no insention, ma) have rc 
course toTully, and by putting in practice those rules 
which that master of eloquence gi\es in his first book 
De Imcniimtc, § 20, make them know wherein the skill 
and graces of an handsome narrative, according to the 
several subjects and designs of it, he. Of each of which 
rules fit examples may be found out, and therein thev 
ma) be shown how others have practised them The 
ancient classic authors afford plent) of such examples, 
which the) should be made not only to translate, but 
have set before them as patterns for their dail) imitatioif 
When the) understand ho\ to wnte English with due 
connexion, propnety, and order, and arc prett) well 
masters of a tolerable narrative st)lc, they ma) be ad 
vanced to wntmg of letters, wherein they should not 
be put upon any strains of wot or compliment, but 
tauglit to express their own jiloin easy sense, without an) 
mcohcrencc, confusion, or roughness And when thev 
are perfect m this, they ma) to raise their thoughts 
have set before them the example of Voiture’s, for the 
entertainment of their fnends at a distance, with letters 
of compliment, mirth, raillery, or diversion , and Tully’s 
cpisdes, as the best pattern whether for business or con 
versation. The wntmg of letters has so much to do m 
all the occurrences of human life, that no gentleman can 
avoid showing himself in this kind of wntmg occasions 
will daily force him to make this use of his pen, which, 
liesides the consequences that m his affairs his well or 
ill managing of it often draws after it, always la)^ him 
open to a severer examination of his breeding, sense, 
and abilities, than oral discourses , whose transient faults, 
dying for the most part with the sound that gives them 
life, and so not subject to a stnet review, more easily 
escape observation and censure 

Had the methods of education been directed to their 
right end, one would have thought this so necessary a 
part could not have been neglected, whilst themes and 
verses in Latin, of no use at all, were so constantly 
every where pressed, to the racking of children’s inven 
tions bevond their strength, and hindenng their cheerful 
progress m learning the tongues, by unnatural difficulties 


But custom has so ordained it, and who dares disobey? 
And wpuld it not be very unreasonable to require of a 
learned countr) school master (who has all the tropes 
and figures m Famab) ’s rhetonc at his fingers ends) to 
teach his scholar to express himself handsomely in 
English, when it appears to be so little his business 
or thought, that the boy’s mother (despised, it is like, 
as illiterate for not having read a system of logic and 
rhetonc) outdoes him m it? 

To wnte and speak correctly gives a grace, and gams 
a favourable attention to what one has to say and since 
It IS English that an English gentleman will have con 
stant use of, that is the language he should chiefly culti 
vatc, and wherein most care should be taken to polish 
and perfect his stjle. To speak or wnte better Latin 
than English may make a man be talked of, but he 
would find It more to his purpose to express himself 
well in his own tongue, that he uses ever) moment, 
than to have the vain commendation of others for a very 
insignificant qualit) This I find universall) neglected, 
and no care taken anj where to improve joung men in 
their own Imguage, that the) may thoroughl) understand 
and be misters of it If an) one among us have a 
facility or punt) more than ordinal) m his mother 
tongue. It IS ow ing to chance, or his genius, or an) thing 
rather than to his education, or an) care of his teacher 
To mind what English his pupil speaks or wntes is 
below the dignit) of one bred up amongst Greek and" 
Ijitin, though he have but httle of them himself These 
arc the learned languages, fit onl) for learned men to 
meddle with and teach , English is the language of the 
illiterate vulgar , though yet w e see the policy of some 
of our neighbours hath not thought it beneath the public 
care to promote and reward the improvement of their 
own language Polishing and enriching their tongue is 
no small business amongst them it hath colleges and 
stipends appointed it, and there is raised amongst them a 
great ambition and emulation of WTiting correctly and 
we sec what the) are come to b) it, and how far they 
have spread one of the worst languages, piossibly, in this 
part of the world, if we look upon it as it was in some 
few reigns backwards, whatever it be now The great 
men amongst the Romans were dail) exerasmg them 
selves m their own language, and we find )et upon 
record the names of orators who taught some of their 
emperors Latin, though it w ere their mother tongue. 

It IS plain the Greeks were )et more nice m theirs, 
all other speech was barbarous to them but their own, 
and no foreign language appears to have been studied or 
valued amongst that learned and acute people , though 
it be past doubt that the) borrowed their learning and 
philosoph) from abroad. 

I am not here speaking against Greek and Latin , I 
think they ought to be studied, and the Latin, at least, 
understood well, b) every gentleman But whatever 
foreign languages a young man meddles with (and the 
more he knows the better), that which he should enti 
cally study and labour to get a faciht), clearness, and 
elegancy to express himself in, should be his own, and 
to this purpose he should daily be exerased m it 

(From Thoughts Caiicenung Educnttoit ) 

Of History 

The stones of Alexander and Caesar, further than they 
instruct us m the art of living well, and furnish us with 
observations of wisdom and prudence, are not one jot to 
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be preferred to the history of Rohm Hood, or the Seven 
Wise Wasters I do not deny but histoiy is very useful, 
and sery instructive of human hfe, but if it be studied j 
only for the reputation of being a historian, it is a very 
empty thing , and he that can tell all the particulars 
of Herodotus and Plutarch, Curtius and Lny, vsnthont 
malving any other use of them, may be an ignorant man 
TOth a good memory, and mth aU his pains hath only 
filled his head snth Christmas tales And, which is 
worse, the greatest part of the history bemg made up 
of wars and conquests, and their style, espeaally the 
Romans, spealrmg of valour as the chief if not the only 
1 irtue, u e are m danger to be misled by the general cur 
rent and business of history , and, loohmg on Alexander 
and C-esar, and such like heroes, as the highest instances 
of human greatness, becanse they each of them caused 
the death of ioo,cxx) men, and the mm of a much 
greater number, overran a great part of the earth, and 
killed the inhabitants to possess themselves of their 
countries — we are apt to make butchery and rapine 
the chief marks and sery essence of human greatness 
And if civil history be a great dealer of it, and to 
many readers thus useless, cunous and difEcult mquirings 
m antiquity are much more so , and the exact dimensions 
of the Colossus, or figure of the Capitol, the ceremonies 
of the Greek and Roman marriages, or who it was that 
first coined money , these, I confess, set a man u ell off 
m the world, especially amongst the learned, but set him 
very httle on m his way 

I shall only add one word and then conclude, and 
that, IS that whereas m the begmnmg 1 cut off history 
from our study as a useless part, as certainly it is uhere 
It 13 read onlv as a tale that is told , here, on the other 
side, I recommend it to one who hath uell settled m his 
mind the pnnciples of morality, and knows how to make 
a judgment on the actions of men, as one of the most 
useful studies he can apply himself ta There he shall 
see a picture of the world and the nature of mankind, 
and so learn to think of men as they are. There he shall 
see the nse of opmions, and find from iihat shght and 
sometimes shameful occasions some of them have taken 
their nse, which yet afleniards have had great autho 
ntv, and passed almost for sacred m the world, and 
borne dovv n all before them There also one may 
learn great and useful instructions of prudence, and be 
vinnied against tbe cheats and rogueries of the world 
vnth many more advantages which I shall not here 
enumerate (From Locke s Journal') 

Ohristinas at Oleves 

Dear Sir, — Are you at leisure for half an hour’s 
trouble’ Will you be content I should keep up the 
custom of wnting long letters vnth httle in them ? Tis 
a barren place, and the dull frozen part of the year, and 
therefore you must not expect great matters. ’Tis enough 
that at Chnstmas you have empty Christmas tales fit 
for the chimney comer To begin therefore , December 
iStb (berc 25th) Christmas day, about one in the 
mommg 1 went a gossippmg to oar Lady , think me 
not profane, for tbe name is a great deal modcster than 
the semce I was at I shall not describe all the par 
Hculars 1 observed m that ebureb, being the pnncijjal 
of the Catholics m Clcves , but only those that were par 
ticular to the occasion Rear the high altar was a little 
altar for this day’s solemnity, the scene was a stable 
wherein was an or, an ass, a cradle, the Virgin, the bahi^ 


Joseph, shepherds, and nngcls, dramalts persona Had 
they but given them motion, tt had been a perfect puppet- 
play, and might have deserved pence apiece, for they 
were of the same size and make that our English puppets 
are , and I am confident these shepherds and this Joseph 
are km to that Judith and Holophemcs which I have 
seen at Bartholomew Fair A little without the stable 
was a flock of sheep, cut out of cards, and these, as 
they then stood without tbeir shepherds, appeared to me 
the best emblem 1 bad seen a long time, and melhougbt 
represented these poor innocent people, who, whilst tbeir 
shepherds pretend so much to follow Chnst and pay 
their devotion to lum, are left unregarded in the barren 
wilderness. Tins was the show the music to it was all 
vocal in the quire adjoining, but such as I never beard 
They had strong voices, but so ill tuned, so ill managed, 
that It was their misfortune, as well as ours, that tlicy 
could be heard. He that could not, thongb be had a 
cold, make better music with a Chew Chace [apparenllv 
a tune to which the ballad was then sung] over a pot of 
smooth ale, deserved well to pay tbe reckonmg, and go 
away athirsL However, I thmk they were thehoncsicst 
singing men I have ever seen, for they endeavoured to 
deserve their monev, and earned it certainly with pains 
enough , for what they wanted m skill, they made up in 
loudness and vancty Every one had his omi lune, and 
the result of all was like the noise of choosing parlnment- 
men, where every one endeavours to cry loudest Besides 
the men, there were a company of little choristers I 
thought, when I saw them at first, they had danced to 
tlie others’ music, and that it had been your Gray’s Iim 
revels, for they were jumping np and dowTi about a 
good charcoal fire that was in the middle of the quire 
(this their devotion and their singing vvus enough, I think, 
to keep them w arm, though it w ere a very cold night), 
but it was not dancing, but singing they served for, for 
when it came to their tnms, away thev ran to their 
places, and there they made as good harmony as a con 
cert of httle pigs vvould, and they were mudi about as 
cleanly Their part bemg done, out they sallied again 
to the fire, where they played till their cue called tbem, 
and then back to their places they huddled So negli 
gent and slight arc they m their servacc m a place where 
the nearness of adversaries might teach them to be more 
carefuL 

A Letter to Anthony OoUins 

Dates, yiz/iimry 24, 1703-4. 

Sir, — Till your confidence m my fnendsliip and 
freedom wath me can preserve vou from thinking you 
have need to make apologies for your silence when 
ever you omit a post or two, when in your kmd vmy 
of reckoning you judge a letter to be due, you know 
me not so well as I could wish, nor am I so little 
burlbensome to you as I desire I could be pleased 
to hear from you every day, because the very 
thoughts of you every dav afford me pleasure and 
satisfaction. But I beseech you to believe that I 
measure not your kindness by your opportunities of 
wnting, nor do suspect that your friendship flaUens, 
whenever your pen lies a Lttfe stilL The smeenty 
you profess and I am convinced of has charms m 
It against all the htUc phantoms of ceremony If 
it be not so that true friendship sets one free from a 
scrupulous observance of all those htOe circumstances, 
I shall be able to give but a very ill account of mvself 
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lo m> fnends, to -whom ithcii 1 ha\c given possession 
of mj heart, I am less punctual m mating of leg-> and 
kissing my hand than to other people to whom that 
out-side aiihty is all that belongs. 

I received the three books you sent me. That which 
the author sent me deserves mj acknowledgment more 
ways than one , and I must beg yon to return it. His 
demonstrations are so plain, that if this -nerc an age 
that folloved reason, I should not doubt but his would 
prevail. But to be rational is so glonous a thing that 
two legged creatures generall} content themselves with 
the title , but will not debase so excellent a faculty 
about the conduct of so trivial a thing as they make 
themselves 

There never was a man better suited to )our wishes 
than I am Y on take a pleasure in being troubled with 
m> commissions , and I have no other way of commerce 
with you, but by such importimitics I can onl> say, 
that, were the tables changed, I should, being in jour 
place, have the same satisfaction , and therefore confi- 
dently make use of jour kind offer I therefore beg 
the favour of you to get me Jfr Le Clerc’s Harmony 
of tki. Evan^ebsts in English, bound very finely in calf, 
gilt, and lettered on the back, and gilt on the leaves. 
So also I would have Mobere's works (of the best 
edition jou can get them) bound These books arc for 
ladies, and therefore I would have them fine, and the 
leaves gilt as well as the back. Moherc of the Pans 
edition I think is the best, if it can be got in London 
in quires You sec the liberty I take I should be glad 
vou could find out something for me to do for you here. 

I am perfectlj, S.C. Jons Locke. 

Not a few of the shrewd and wise sayings in 
Locke’s philosophy of life might be quoted os 
aphorisms thus, ‘ It is one thing to show a man 
that he is in error, and another to put him in 
possession of tlie truth ,’ and ‘Tis m vain to find 
fault with those arts of deceiving wherein men 
find pleasure to be deceived ’ Locke on quota- 
tion deserves to be cited in a work like the 
present ‘He that has but ever so little examined 
the citations of writers cannot doubt how little 
credit the quotations deserve where the ongimls 
are wanting, and consequently how much less 
quotations of quotations can be relied on ’ 

There ore I ire* of Ix>d c hj Lord King (1829 and 1S30) and Fox 
Bourne (3 voiv. 187^) and small works on his philosophy bj Dr 
Fowler (iS3o) and Dr Campbell Fraser (1S90). The standard 
edition of the Estay is bj Campbell Fraser (a sots. 1891)- The 
moit notable contemporary cnticism Is contain'd m ibe Ktni-^ojtx 
Fisais of Leibmti th* most trenchant of modem critiques <s to 
be found 111 T II G-ecn s Introduction to his edition of Ilomc 
(1E7S) Dr John Brown s essaj ' lamkc and S) denhara inhis/Zcnr 
SuLsr rwT (1858) pves an account of his friendship with the great 
rhjV.aan. 

Sir Is.nac Ncovton. 

greatest of the world’s phvsiasts, was bom 25th 
December 1642, at kVoolsthorpc in Lincolnshire, 
where his father cultivated a small paternal estate , 
and from childhood he manifested a strong in 
clination towards mcchanic-al and mathematical 
pursuits Having received his early education at 
the grammar school of Grantham, at the age of 
fifrccn he was summoned to take charge of the 
farm , but, found unsuitcd for this uncongenial 


occupation, he was allowed to return to school and 
follow the bent of his genius In 1661 he was 
admitted a sizar m Tnnitj College, Cambndge, 
became a Junior Fellow m 1667, and M A. in 
1668 In i66g he succeeded Barrow as mathe- 
matical professor , in 1671 he became a Fellow 
of the Royal Soaety, and communicated to it his 
new theory of Light He served repeatedly m 
Parliament as member for the university, was 
appointed Warden (1696) and Master (1699) of 
the Mint dunng Montague’s reform of die cur- 
renev, became President of the Royal Soaety m 
1703, and two years afterwards received the honour 
of knighthood from Queen Anne W’hilc at the 
Mint he devoted himself entirely to his official 
work, refusing testily to be ‘dunned and teased 
by foreigners about mathematical things’ so long 
as he was ‘about the King’s business’ To tlic 
imnvalled genius and sagaaty of Newton the 
world IS indebted for many' splendid discovencs 
in mathematics and physics, above all of the laws 
which regulate the movements of the solar system 
The first step towards the establishment of the 
Newtonian system — his philosophy, as it used to 
be called — was his discovery of the law of giavi- 
tahon, which, as he proved, affected the vast 
orbs that revolve around the sun not less than 
the smallest objects on our own globe It was 
Voltaire who gave the apple story currency m 
tts present shape. His nephew’s record was ‘In 
the same year [1665], at his mother’s m Lincoln 
shire, when musing m a garden it came into his 
thoughts that the same power of gravaty which 
made an apple fall from the tree to the ground 
was not limited to a certain distance’ He saw 
that there was a remarkable power or principle 
whidi caused all bodies to descend towards the 
centre of the earth, and that this unseen power 
operated at the top of the highest mountains 
and at the bottom of the deepest mines VTicn 
the true cause, the law of gravitation, davtned 
upon his mind, Newton was so much agitated as 
to be unable to work out the problem When 
he did attempt to e-aqilam on this theory the 
lunar and planetary motions, the then erroneous 
estimate of the radius of the earth produced such 
discrepancies that he gave up his calculation for 
work m optics and about telescopes, and it was 
not till after he had utilised Picard’s more correct 
measure of the earth (1670) that he was able to work 
out his theory , finally demonstrated by 1684, and for 
ever put beyond cavil (see page 159) ‘The whole 
mateml universe,’ Sir Davad Brewster said, ‘was 
spread out before him , die sun wath all his attend 
ing planets, the planets with all Iheir satellites, the 
comets wheeling in their eccentnc orbits, and the 
sj stem of the fixed stars stretching to the remotest 
limitb of space.’ V’hcn Columbus first descried 
the shores of the new world he had adventurously 
sailed lo explore, he attained an unparalleled pitch 
of moral and intellectual grandeur So did Milton 
V hen old and blind and poor, he had realised the 
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dream of his jouth completed his great epic, and 
sent It forth on its \o>agc of immortahtj' But 
the achievement of Neirton was still more tran- 
scendent — perhaps the most sublime ever per- 
mitted to mortal , he had done more than an> 
mere man towards the scientific understanding 
and explanation of the world 
The work in which Newton unfolded his simple 
but sublime system was expounded in Latin in 
De Motu Corportim, and finally appeared in 1687 
as the trul> epoch- 
making Philo- 
sophia A aluralts 
Frtuapia Mathe- 
mattca To New- 
ton we owe like 
wise discovenes 
by which the 
saencc of optics 
was so entirely 
changed that he 
may very' justly 
be termed its 
founder He was 
the first to con- 
ceive and demon- 
strate the divisi 
bility of light into 
rays of seven dif- 
ferent colours, and 
possessing dif- 
ferent degrees of 
refrangibihty His 
thirty years’ opti 
cal investigations 
were set forth m 
I'joi.m Optics or 
a Ttcahse of the 
Ref actions, Inflec- 
tions, and Colours 
of Liflil Contro 
versies about the 
pnoritv of New 
ton’s discov ery of 
fluxions and Leib 
nit^s (independent) discovery of the difTerential 
calculus embittered many years of teuton’s life. 
He wrote not a little on chemistry, had studied 
the alchemists carefully, and in his earlier years 
actually sought for the philosopher’s stone. Like 
his illustrious contemporanes Boyle, Barrow, and 
Locfi^ Newton devoted much attention to theology 
saencc. His Observations 
upon the Prophecies of Holy Wnt, fartiadarly 
the Prophecies of Daniel and the Apocalypse of 
St John, was published after his death Among 
his manuscripts were found many other theologiod 
subjects as the Prophetic 
To Heaven, the Revelation, the 

Temple of Solomon, the Sanctuary, the Working 

toon 2 of Iniquity, and the Contest be- 

cen the Host of Heaven and the Transgressors 
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of the Covenant Only one was issued at once— 
that on The Chronology of Aiiaent Kingdoms 
Amended, in which Newton suggested how astro- 
nomy might be used to check and verify Baby'- 
lonian and Egy'ptian chronology An Historical 
Account of Two Notable Corruptions of Scripture 
(John, \ 7 , and i Tim 111 16) first appeared in a 
perfect form in Dr Horsley'’s edition of his works 
in 1779 Newton, like all competent scholars then 
and since, regarded the ‘Three Heavenly Wtnesses’ 

as an interpola- 
tion, and held that 
‘ God manifest in 
the flesh’ should 
be (as Hort and 
recent orthodox 
scholars agree) 
‘who vvas mani- 
fest’ — thereby in- 
curnng a charge 
ofU nitanan view s 
That he was far 
from being an or- 
thodox Tnnitanan 
appears from a 
sort of creed or 
confession pnnted 
by Sir David 
Brew ster, one of 
the articles of 
which is ‘To us 
there is but one 
God, the Father, 
of whom are all 
things, and one 
Lord Jesus Chnst, 
by whom are all 
things, and w e by 
him That is, we 
are to worship the 
Father alone as 
God Almighty, 
and Jesus alone 
as the Lordj the 
Messiah, the Great 
King, the Lamb of God who was slam, and hath 
redeemed us wnth his blood, and made us kings 
andpnests’ Another is ‘ We need not pray to 
nst to intercede for us If we pray aright td 
the Father, he vnll intercede for us’ Newton’s 
deaded Anan convnctions are visible also in the 
strong dl-wril he chenshed— like the Deists, with 
whom as a devout believer m revelation he had 
litUe m common— against the Nicene Council and 
Its meAods, his utter disrespect for Athanasius (as 
a bar, falsifier of ev'idence, and malignant enemy), 
his pronounced suspicion of every step that led 

L ‘homoousion,’ and his 

query ‘^Vhether Chnst sent his apostles to 

ne^nt 1° the unlearned common 

people and to their wiv es and children ?’ His un- 
mgness that his views on these points (though 
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communicated to fncnds like Locke) should be 
published under his name dunng his lifetime is 
explained by the fact that unsoundness on the 
Tnnitj disqualified for public scmce. t\Tiiston 
was depnved of his professorship and banished the 
University of Cambndge for Ananism in 1710 
Galileo recanted to please the Roman Church , 
the English Galileo would have been driven from 
his {josts a hundred years later had he not been 
content to keep his real views on theologj tn 
relentts And the pious and orthodox Sir David 
Brewster, painfully disturbed bj Newton’s theo- 
logical aberrations, was attacked in 1831 by the 
Bishop of Salisbury as hanng done great injury to 
Newton’s memory by publishing his true opinions 
from Newton’s own undisputed MSS ' But on 
Scnplure revelation Newton was hyper-orthodox. 
In his elucubration on Daniel he insisted that ‘the 
authority of emperors, kings, and pnnces is human 
The authonty of councils, synods, bishops, and 
presby tors is human. The authonty of the prophets 
IS divine, and comprehends the sum of religion, 
reckoning Moses and the Apostles among the 
prophets’ How far he was from present-day views 
may be gathered from his statement ‘The pre 
dictions of things to come relate to the state of the 
Church in all ages and amongst the old prophets 
Daniel is the most distinct in order of time, and 
easiest to be understood , and therefore in those 
things which relate to the last times he must be 
made the key to the rest’ The following is part 
of his scheme for the non-natural interpretation of 
the prophets 

Of the Prophetic Lan^ruagre 
For understanding the prophecies, we arc in the first 
place to acquaint ourselves with the figurative language 
of the prophets. This language is taken from the 
analogy lietween tlie world natural, and an empire or 
kingdom considered as a world politic. Accordingly the 
whole world natural, consisting of heaven and earth, 
signifies the whole world polituy consisting of thrones 
and people, or so much of it as is considered in the 
prophecy And the things in that world signifies the 
analogous things in this For the heavens, and the things 
therein, signify thrones and dignities, and those who 
enjoy them , and the earth, with the things thereon, the 
infcnor people , and the lowest parts of the earth, called 
Hades, or Hell, the lowest or most miserable part of 
them Whence ascending towards heaven, and descend 
mg to the earth, are put for rising and falling m power 
and honour , rising out of the earth or waters, and (ailing 
into them, for the rising up to any dignity, or dominion, 
out of the inferior state of the people, or falling down 
from the same into tiiat inferior slate , descending into 
the lower parts of the earth, for descending to a very low 
and unhappy state , speaking with a faint voice out of 
the dust, for being in a weak and low condition , moving 
from one place to another, for translation from one 
office, dignity, or dominion to another, great earth 
quakes, and the shaking of heaven and earth, for the 
shaking of dominions, so as to distract or overthrow 
them, the creating a new heaven and earth, and the 
passing away of an old one, or the beginnmg and end 


of the world, for the nse and reign of the body politic 
signified thereby 

In the heavens, the sun and moon are, by the inter 
preters of dreams, put for the persons of kings and 
queens But m sacred prophecy, which regards not 
single persons, the sun is put for the whole speaes and 
race of kings, m the kingdom or kingdoms of the world 
politic, shining with regal power and glory , the moon 
for the body of the t»mmon people, considered as the 
king’s wife , the stars for subordinate pnnces and great 
men, or for bishops and rulers of the people of God, 
when the sun is Christ, light for the glory, truth, and 
Inowlcdge, wherewith great and good men shine and 
illuminate others , darkness for obscunty of condition, 
and for error, bhndness, and ignorance , darkening, smit- 
ing, or setting of the sun, moon, and stars, for the ceasing 
of a kingdom, or for the desolation thereof, proportional 
to the darkness , darkening the sun, turning the moon 
into blood, and filling of the stars, for the same , new 
moons, for the return of a dispersed people into a body 
politic or ecclesiastic. 

If the world politic, considered in prophecy, consists 
of many kingdoms, they are represented by as many 
parts of the world natural, as the noblest by the celestial 
frame, and then the moon and clouds are put for the 
common people , the less noble, by the earth, sea, and 
nvers, and by the animals or vegetables, or buildings 
therein , and then the greater and more powerful animals 
and taller trees, are put for kings, pnnces, and nobles. 
And because the whole kingdom is the body politic of 
the king, therefore the sun, or a tree, or a beast, or bird, 
or a man, whereby the king is represented, is put m a 
large signification for the whole kingdom , and several 
animals, as a lion, a bear, a leopard, a goat, according to 
their qualities, are put for several kingdoms and bodies 
politic , and sacnficing of beasts, for slaughtenng and 
conquenng of kingdoms , and fncndship between beasts, 
for peace between kingdoms Yet sometimes vcgctibles 
and animals are, by certain epithets or circumstances, 
extended to other significations , as a tree, when called 
the ‘ tree of life’ or ‘of knowledge ,’ and a beast, when 
called ‘ the old serpent,’ or worshipped 

During the last forty years of his life the in 
ventive piowers of this great thinker seemed to 
have lost their activity , he made no further 
discovenes, and in his later scientific publications 
published to the world only the views which he 
had formed in early life. An unamiablc attempt 
was even made (by M Biot) to prove that his 
mental powers were impaired by an attack of 
insanity in the years 1692 and 1693, that 
accordingly he took to theology I Brewster, who 
proved that theology was an early study with him, 
and that some admirable physical work was done 
after the date in question, goes so far as to say 
(quite extravagantly, on the evidence), ‘If he had 
not been distinguished as a mathematiaan and 
natural philosopher he would have enjoy^ed a high 
reputation as a theologian ’ A Cambndge student 
has recorded, on 3rd February 1693, the loss of 
Newton’s papers by fire while he was at chapel , 
adding that when the philosopher came home, 

‘ and had seen what was done, every one thouglit 
he would have run mad , he was so troubled 
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thereat, that he tvas not himself for a month after’ 
That his mind was then senously disturbed is 
pro%cd, and the disturbance was occasional]) fol- | 
lowed bj fits of melancholia Newton himself, 
writing on the 13th of September 1693 to Pepys, 
Sccrctar) to the Admiraltj, sajs ‘ I am cetremely 
troubled at the embroilment I am in, and hate 
neither ate nor slept well this twelvemonth, nor 
have m) former consistencj of mind He wrote 
an apolog) to his friend Locke for havnng charged 
him with ‘embroiling’ him wnth other people— 
this being one of his hallucinations , and Locke’s 
answer, also evtant, is admirable for its gentle 
and kindh spirit In 1722 Newton’s health began 
to fill In Februat) 1727 he came to London to 
preside at a meeting of the Rojal Soact), suffered 
from the joumej, and died at Kensington on the 
20th of March He was buned in his rightful 
place in Westminster Abbe) , the Lord Chancellor, 
two scientific dukes, and three learned carls being 
pall-bcarcrs 

A letter from Newton to Dr John Mill, wTitten 
in Jmuan 1694, shows how painstaking Newton 
was m matters of biblical criticism, and implies the 
value attached to his help by the foremost New 
Testament scholai of his time 

Sii , — I fear jou think I have kept yonr book too 
long but to make some amends for detaining it so long, 

I hvvc sent jou not onl) my old collations so far as 
the) v-irj from yours, but also some new ones of Dr 
Coiils two MSS , for I have coUalcd them anew, 
and sent )ou those readings which were either omitted 
in )our printed one^, or there erroneously pnnted In 
collating tlie-^ MSS , I set the readings down in the 
margin of )our book, and thence transcribed them into 
a sheet of paper, which )ou vnll find in jour book 
at the end of the Apocalypse, together with my old 
collations, and a cop) of a side of Beza’s MS The 
collations I send you of Dr Coval's two MSS you 
maj rcl) npon , for I put them into Mr Laughton’s 
hand wath the two MSS , and he compared them wath 
the MSS and found them right In the other col 
latioas you will find that Stephens made several 
omi sions and some other mistal es, in collating the 
Coniplutcnsian edition, though it is probable that he 
collated this edition with more dibgcnce and accurale- 
ncs than he did an\ of the MSS Where I have 
noted any readings of the Alevandnn MS, I desire 
you would collate that JIS again with my readings, 
because I never bad a sight of t I could not 
observe anv accurateness in the stops or commas 
in Ijcra’s MS 1 ou may rely upon the transcript of 
something more than a side of it, which you v ill find 
in vour hook at the end of tlie Apocalypse. In your 
little MS book, which I return you, tied up together 
with vour Nev Testament, you will find those Iran 
Ecnpts you desired out of MSS , except two, which 
were in such running hands tliat I could not imitate 
them, nor did it seem worth the while, the MSS 
being ven new ones.— I am, m all sincerity, your 
moil humble and mod obedient servant. 

Is NEWTO^ 

In chanacr Newton was gentle and courteous 
He loathed hunting and the shooting of animals, and 


held It a senous defect m a fnend’s character that 
‘he loved killing of birds.’ As Burnet said of 
him, ‘he had the whitest soul he ever knew’ He 
took httle mterest in art he playfully reproached 
a fnendly archaeologist with fondness for ‘stone 
dolls ’ He was singularly straightforward, modest, 
and willing to accept cntiasm, though at times a 
httle difficult and ‘nice’ on questions of pnonty 
— hence many rather futile controversies in which 
he was engaged. No proposition of his Principta, 
no theorem of his OJ>tics, has sunk so deeply into 
men’s minds as the say mg reported to hav e been 
made by him shortly before his death 

I do not know what I may appear to the world, but 
to myself I seem to have been only like a boy playing 
on the seashore, and diverting myself in now and then 
findmg a smoother pebble or a prettier shell than ordi 
nary, whilst the great ocean of truth lav all undiscovered 
before me 

See the Life of New-ton bj Sir David Brewster (1831 and ed. 
1855), A dc Morgana Nrwtmt, his Fncnd, and his A'lere (1E85) 

G J Graj s bibliography of Newtons works and works about bun 
(ncarl> in all 1888) and Professor P G Tail s A ssv/on s Lavs 
of Mo/ ton (1S95) 

John Raj (1627-1705), the son of a black- 
smith at Black Notlcy in Essex, was an eminent 
naturalist In botany his v ery numerous and im- 
portant works rank him among the founders of the 
saence , and he is commonly regarded as the father 
of natural history m England He w as educated at 
Braintree and Cambndge, becoming a Fellow of 
Tnnity, and taking orders m 1660 , but m 1662 he 
was ejected by the ‘ Black Bartholomew ’ There- 
upon, wnth his friend and former pupil, Franas 
Willughby , he trav ellcd ov er Wales and southern 
England, collecting botanical and zoological speci- 
mens , and in 1663 they set out on a three years’ 
Continental tour, Willughby taking the zoology, 
and Ray the botany Willughby died in 1672, apd 
Ray, after acting as tutor to his friend’s sons, m 
1679 settled down m his native vnUage. Besides 
their joint Observations, Topographical, Moral, ami 
Physiological, made tn a Journey th/ough the 
Lorn Count lies, Germany, Italy, and France (1673), 
Ray edited W illughbyi’s Ormthologia and Htstona 
Piscium, and himself published A Collection oj 
English Proverbs (1670), A Collection of English 
Words not genei ally used (1674), Hist or la Plan- 
iamm Generalis (3 vols 168^1704), Synopsis 
Methodica Animalinm (1693), die. ‘Ray,’ said 
Cuvier, ‘was the first true systematist of the 
Animal Kingdom , ’ and White of Selbome speaks 
of him as ‘ the only' desenber that conveys some 
prease idea in every' term or word, maintaining 
his supenonty over his followers and imitators, in 
spite of the advantage of fresh discoveries and 
modem information ’ Ray'’s famous treatise on The 
Wisdom of God Manifested tn the Works of the 
I Ereation (1691 , 12th cd 1759) was translated into 
I several Continental languages He gives as one 
I reason for vvTiting it ‘By v'lrtue of my' function, 
I suspect myself to be obliged to w'nte something 
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m dmnity, ha\nng wnttcn so much on other sub- 
jects , for, not being permitted to serve the Church 
with my tongue in preaching, I hnov” not but it 
may be m> dutj to serve it -vnth mj hand m 
vvnting, and I liavc made choice of this subject, 
as thinking raj self best quahficd to treat of m’ 
Natural thcologj had prcvnouslj been developed 
m England by Bojie, Sulhngflcet, \Vilkins, Henrj 
More, and Cudworth, and the Essex clergjman, 
William Derham ('1657-1735), but Raj systema- 
tised and populanscd the subject Palej-’s Natural 
Theology (1802), which superseded Raw’s work, is 
rcallj a dev clopment of Raj'^s atgurnent 

The followang excerpts arc from the Obser- 
vations, a book of travels which, always luad 
and often verj entertaining, v et sometimes — as in 
the greater Italian towns — ^becomes almost like 
a guide-book. On the joumej up the Rhine 
from ‘Collcn’ to Mentz, hardlj one of the castles 
escapes mention. In universitj towns, Raj pnnts 
the professors’ names and the courses of lectures 
being delivered when he was there. He had an 
cspcciallj open ej*c for botanj and zoologj, and 
‘natural curiosities,’ thus at Naples he ascended 
Vesuvnus, stood in the Grotto del Cane till ‘the 
sulphureous twange m his nose’ threatened to stifle 
him, and thrust a s\ xird mto the vents of the Solfa- 
tara of Pozzuoh 

The Dutch People 

The common people of Holland, espcciallj inn keepers, 
waggoners (foremen Uiej call them), boat-men, and porters, 
arc surl) and unanl The vraggoners bait themselves 
and their horses foor or five times in a daj’s journey 
GtncraJlj the Dutch men and women are almost alwavs 
eating as thej travel, whether it be b\ boat, coach, or 
waggon The men are for the most part big boned and 
gross bodied. The first dish at ordmanes and entertain 
ments is usuallj a laladc, Sla thev call it, of which thej 
eat abundance in Holland The meat thej commonlj 
itc V, and mal e their Hotchpots of it Puddings neither 
here nor in any place v.e Iiave travelled bejond sea do 
thev eat any , cither not knowing the goodness of the 
dish, or not having the si ill to make them pudding, 
and brawn are dishes proper to England Boil'd spmage 
mine d and butter’d (sometimes aL,o w ith currans added) 
IS a great dish all over these countnes Tlic common 
people feed much upon cal than (tliat is cod fish) and 
pickled hemngs, which they know how to cure or pre 
pare better than we do in England \ou shall seldom 
fad of hung beef in anj inn jou come into, which thej 
cut into thin slice, and cat with bread and butter, laving 
the slices upon the butter Thej have four or five sorts 
of che--c , three thej u,uallv bnng forth and set before 
von (i) Tliose gre-at round chce es, colour d red on the 
outside, commonlv in England called Ilolland-chcccs 
(a) Cummin mx,! chccs_ (3) Green diccsc, said to lx. 
so colour d with the juice of sheep’s dung This thej 
scrape upon bread butter'd, and so eat (4) Sometimes 
Angelots. (5) Cheese 1 ke to our common counin 
checc. Mill IS the cheapest of all bdly prova 
•aons. Their strong bee- (thlcl liccr they call it, and 
well ihcr mav) iv soU for three stiver, the quart, which 
Is more than three penee h-nglish -Ml manner of ncttwls, 
bo'h meat and dnnk, arc vatrj dear, not for the scaratj 
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of such commodities, but parllj by reason of the gre-at 
excise and impost wherewath thej are charged, partly bj" 
reason of the abundance of money tliat is sUmng here. 
Bj the waj Tx; may note, that the dearness of this 
sort of provisions is an argument of the riches of a lowm. 
or country, these thmgs bemg always clieapcst in the 
poorest places Land is also here sold at 30 or 40 j ears 
purcliase, and vet both houses and land set at very high 
annual rents so that, were not the poor workmen and 
labourers w ell paid for thexr pains, they could not possibly 
livc. Their beds are for the most part like cabbins, m 
oonvenientJj short and narrow , and jet such as they are, 
you paj in some places ten stivers a night the man for 
them, and in most six. Tliere is no way for a stranger 
to deal vnth inn keepers, v aggoners, porters, and Ixnt 
men but by bargaining with them before hand Their 
houses in Holland are kept clean with cxtraordinarj 
niccnes,, and the entrance before the door cunously pav cd 
with stone All things both within and without, floor, 
posts, walls, glass, houshold stuff, marvellously clean, 
bright and handsomlj kept nay, some are so extia- 
ordmanlv cunous as to take down the very tiles of their 
j>cnt houses and cleanse them \ ct about the prepanng 
and dressing of thcir victuals our English houswives are, 
I thin! , more cleanly and cunous than they , so tliat no 
wonder Englishmen were formerly noted for excessive 
eating, they having greater temptation to cat, both from 
the goodness of their meat, and the cunosity of tlic dress- 
ing It, than other nations. 

Rajj ‘fonunan is the Dutch veermaa, Grirmm fuT tmnntt. 
Ansclatt »m: »ell known Normandy cheeiei 

At Heidelberg 

Aliout the middle of the ascent of the hill, called 
Konmg,thall, stands the c-astle where the pnnee Icqis 
his court, a statcK pile and of great capacity, encom 
passed with a strong wall and a deep trench hewn out 
of the rock, which upon occasion may be filled with 
water Over the gate leading into llic palace is a Dutch 
inscription, signifying the building of it bj Ludovicus k 
in the year 1519 It is not all of one piece, but since the 
first foundation several building-, have been added by 
several pnnccs One part is called the English building 
Endcr one of the towers stood the great tun, vihich 
almost fill d a room. It held 132 fudders, a fudder (as 
we were informed) being equal to four English hogs 
heads TIic old tun is Lalen in pieces, and there is a 
new one in building by the prance’s order, whicli is to 
contain 150 fudders, or 600 hogshe-ads Being invile-d 
bv the pnnee’s order, we dined in ihe-palace, where we 
observed all things earned with little noise and great 
deccncv After dinner his highness was pleased to call 
as mto his closet and shew us mans cunosiiics, among 
others (i) a purs'- made of ilttmen ytui c itn, which 
we saw put into a pan of burning charcoal, till it was 
thoroughly ignite, and jet wlicn tal cn out and cool, wc 
could no perceive that it had received any harm at all 
from the fire. (2) Two unicorns horns, each eight or ten 
f 'Ot long, WTcatbe J and hollow to the top By the way 
we may note, that these are tlie horns of a fish of the 
cetaceous kmj (two dicimc species whereo'" vou may 
find desenbed anl figured in the Hista-w and Dc enp 
tion of the NniiBcs, or C'nlva; Islands wniten m French 
by Ti F of Tcrtre, and tic h ad of one in Mormiejs 
'Museum), not the horns o'" a quai'rupeil, as vaik-ailv 
but c-rencoesly thought MTiatever tlic auticnt, have 
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deh\cre<3, modem voyages and enqmnes have discovered 
no other terrcstnal unicom besides the rhinoceros, which 
It’s most likely is signified by the word RAM used 
in scripture, which the Septuagint render Moroxipui 

(3) The impcnal crown and globe of Rupertus Imp , who 
was of this fomdy, nchlv adorned inth preaous stones 

(4) iVn excellent and well digested collection of antient and 
modem coins and medals of all sorts, in which the pnnee 
himself IS i ery knoiving Among the rest, w e could not 
but take notice of a Swedish doller of copper, about the 
bigness and of the figure of a square trencher, stamped at 
the four comers inth the king’s image and arms, of that 
weight, that if a man be to receive ten or twenty pound 
m such coin, he must come witii a cart and team of horse 
to carry it home. The Pnnee Palatine’s name and titles 
are Cmohis Ludooicus^ Comes Palatinus Rhent, saert 
Romani Imfcni Elector, ntnusque Bavaria Dux He 
speaks SIX languages perfectly well, viz,, High Dutch, 
Low Dutch, English, French, Italian and Latin, is 
greatly belosed of his subjects, of whom he hatli a 
paternal care, and whose interest he makes hts own 
In the great church where the famous library was kept, 
we observed many fair monuments of pnnees of this 
family, some with Dutch, most with Latin epitaphs or 
inscriptions others m the Franciscans church. In St. 
Peter’s church also a great number of monuments of 
learned men of the university , which is of good account 
and one of the best m Germany Three or four colleges 
there arc built and endowed chiefly for the maintenance 
and accommodation of poor students. The goiemment 
of this nnirersity is liy a senate, which consists only of 
sixteen professors. Tlic number of professors is limited, 
and their stipends fix’d by the statutes of the university 
given them by their founder Rupertus count palatine 
anno 1346, and confirmed by the pope and emperor 
Of these professors three are of divinity , four of law, 
three of medicine , and six of philosophy 

KoMitsilhalt u a mivipprehension for Konigituhl Dutch i», of 
course, High G-rman, as of old The Heidelberg tun known to 
modem lourislj was built in 1751 riumc alum or feather alum, 
as opposed to rock alum is also called magnesia alum The book 
on the tmilles 15 Ihc Htsloire Giutrate ties Anlillts hnbttfts par 
let Fruteais (4 vols. 1667-71) bj Jean Baptiste du Tcrtre, a 
Dominican missionar) ( R F being le Rivemid Frirr) Ole 
W orm, n Copenhagen collector, published m i6,j a folio catalogue 
and descnption of his collection, cilled Vusatmi Wonnuiuum 


Ray’s Remains, published m 1760 by Derham, 
contained this touching letter, written wath diffi- 
culty on his death-bed, to Sir Hans Sloane 

Deaii Sir, the Iiest of friends, these are to take a 
fmall leave of you as to this world I look upon my self 
as a dying man God requite your kmdnesse expressed 
any ways tov ard me a hundred fold, Hesse you wath n 
confiuence of all good things in this world, and etemall 
life and hapmesse heer after , grant us an happy meeting 
m hcaien. — Sq eternally yours, John RaV 


Br Thomas Unmet (i635?~i7i5), bor 
Croft near Darlington, studied at Cambndge 
came in 1685 Master of the Charterhouse m Lot 
and acquired great celebnty by the publ.catu 
bis work, Telluns Theoria Sacra (1680-89), of v 
he PuW'^ed versions m English in 168 
entitled The Sacred Theory of the Earth 
unequal and rugged appearance of the earth’s 
face suggested that this our globe is the ru 


some more regular fabric. Unlike Kant’s Theory 
of the Afiaivwkr, published seventy years later, this 
is no serious and reasonable theory of the evolu 
tion of a planet from nebulse , it has no relation 
to geology or physics, and is purely fantastic 
and hyTOtbetical, a cosmogonic dream In a 
journey across the Alps and Apennines, Burnet 
say's, ‘the sight of those wild, vast, and in- 
digested heaps of stones and earth did so deeply 
strike my fancy, that I was not easy till I could 
give myself some tolerable account how that con- 
fusion came m nature.’ The theory which he 
formed was the following The globe m its state 
of chaos was a dark fluid mass, in which the 
elements of air, w'ater, and earth were blended 
into one unn ersal compound Gradually the 
heavier parts fell towards the centre, and formed 
a nucleus of solid matter Around this floated 
the liquid ingredients, and over them was the still 
lighter atmosphenc air By-and-by tbe liquid 
mass became separated into two layers, by the 
separation of the watery particles from those of 
an oily composition, which, being the lighter, 
tended upwards, and, when hardened by time, 
became a smooth and solid crust This was 
the surface of the antediluvian globe. ‘ In this 
smooth earth/ say's Burnet, ‘vzere the first scenes 
of the world, and the first generations of man- 
kind , n had the beauty' of youth and blooming 
nature, fresh and fruitful, and not a wnnkle, 
scar, or fracture in all its body , no rocks nor 
mountains, no hollow caves nor gaping channels, 
but even and uniform all over And the smooth- 
ness of the earth made the face of the heavens 
so too , the air w as calm and serene , none of 
those tumultuary motions and conflicts of vapours, 
which the mountains and the winds cause in 
ours ’Twas suited to a golden age, and to the 
first innocency of nature.’ By degrees, however, 
the heat of the sun, penetrating the superfiaal 
crust, converted a portion of the water beneath 
into steam, the expansive force of which at length 
burst the superincumbent shell, already weakened 
by the dry'ness and cracks occasioned by the 
solar rays When, therefore, the ‘appointed time 
was come that All-wise Providence had designed 
for the punishment of a smful world, the whole 
fabric brake, and the frame of the earth was 
tom in pieces, as by an earthquake , and those 
great portions or fragments into which it was 
divided fell into the abyss, some in one posture, 
and some in another’ The waters of course now 
appeared, tumultuously raging as the rock masses 
plunged into the abyss The impact ‘ could not 
but impel the water w'lth so much strength as 
would carry it up to a great height m the air, 
and to the top of anything that lay m its way, 
any eminency' or high fragment whatsoev'er 
and then rolhng back again, it would sweep 
down with It whatsoever it rushed upon — woods, 
buildings, living creatures — and carry them all 
headlong into the great gulf Sometimes a mass 
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of w'ater would be qmte struck off and separate from 
the rest, and tossed through the air like a flying 
nver, but the common motion of the waves was 
to climb up the hiUs, or inclined fragments, and 
then return mto the valleys and deeps again, with 
a perpetual fluctuation going and coming, ascend- 
ing and descending, till the -violence of them 
being spent by degrees, they settled at last m the 
places allotted for them , where “ bounds are set 
that they cannot pass over, that they return not 
again to cover the earth.” ’ 

Noah’s Flood. 

Thus the flood came to its height , and it is not 
easy to represent to ourselves this strange scene of 
things, when the deluge was in its fury and extremity , 
when the earth was broken and swallowed up in the 
abj-ss, whose raging wraters rose higher than the moun 
tains, and filled the air with broken waves, with a 
universal mist, and with thick darkness, so as nature 
seemed to be m a second chaos , and upon this cliaos 
nd the distressed ark that bore the small remains of 
mankmd No sea was ever so tumultuous os this, nor 
IS there anj thing in present nature to be compared with 
the disorder of these waters All the poetry, and all the 
hyperboles that are used ra the description of storms and 
raging seas, were bterally true in this, if not beneath 
It The ark was really earned to the tops of the highest 
mountains, and into the places of the clouds, and thrown 
down again mto the deepest gulfs , and to tins very state 
of the deluge and of the ark, which was a type of the 
church m this world, Davad seems to have alluded in 
the name of the church (Psalm, xliu 7) ‘Abyss calls 
upon abyss at the noise of thy cataracts or wafer spouts 
all thy waves and billows have gone over me.’ It was 
no doubt an extraordinary and miraculous providence 
that could make a vessel so ill manned bve upon such 
a sea , that 1 ept it from being dashed against the hills, 
or overwhelmed m the deeps. That abyss which had 
devoured and swallowed up whole forests of woods, 
cities, and provinces, nay, the whole earth, when it had 
conquered all and tnumphed over all, could not destroy 
this single ship I remember in the story of the Argo 
nautics, when Jason set out to fetch the golden fleece, 
the poet saith, all the gods that day looked down from 
heaven to -view the ship, and the nymphs stood upon the 
mountain tops to see the noble youth of Thessaly pulling 
at the oars , we may with more reason suppose the good 
angels to hav e looked down upon this ship of Noah’s, and 
that not out of cunosity, as idle spectators, but with a 
passionate concern for its safety and debverance. A 
ship whose cargo was no less than a whole world , that 
earned the fortune and hopes of all postenty , and if this 
had perished, the earth, for anything we know, had 
been nothing but a desert, a great nun, a dead heap 
of rubbish, from the deluge to the conflagration But 
death and hell, the grave and destruction have their 
bounds. 

The concluding part of his work relates to the 
final conflagration of the world, by whidi, he 
supposes, the surface of the new chaotic mass 
will be restored to smoothness, and ‘ leave a 
capacity for another world to nse from it.’ 
Here the style rises to a dignity almost worthy' 


of the sublimity of the theme, the passage was 
aptly termed by Addison the author’s funeral 
oration ov er this globe. 

The Final Conflagration. 

But ’lis not possible from any station to have a full 
prospect of this last scene of the earth, for ’tis a mixture 
of fire and darkness This new temple is filled with 
smoke while it is consecrating, and none can enter into 
It But I am apt to think, if we could look down upon 
this burning world from above the clouds, and have a 
full new of it m all its parts, w e should think it a lively 
representation of hell itself, for fire and darkness are 
the two chief things by which that state or that place 
uses to be described , and they are both here mingled 
together, with all other mgredienls that make thatTophet 
that IS prepared of old (Isaiah, -ocx-lA Here are lakes of 
fire and brimstone, rivers of melted glowing matter, ten 
thousand volcanoes vomiting flames all at once, thick 
darkness, and pillars of smoke twisted about with 
wTeatlis of flame, like fiery snakes , mountains of earth 
thrown up into the air, and the heavens dropping down 
m lumps of fire. These things wall all be literally true 
concerning that day and that state of tlie earth And if 
we suppose Beelzebub and his apostate crew in the midst 
of this fiery furnace — and I know not where they can be 
else — It wall be hard to find any part of the universe, 
or any state of things, that answers to so many of tlie 
properties and characters of hell as this which is now 
before us. 

But if we suppose the storm over, and that the fire 
hath gotten an entire victory over all other bodies, and 
subdued every-thing to itself, the conflagration will end 
in a deluge of fire, or in a sea of fire, covenng the whole 
globe of the earth , for when the extenor region of the 
earth is melted into a fluor like molten glass or miming 
metal, it will, according to the nature of other fluids, fill 
all vacuities and depressions, and fall into a regular 
surface, at an equal distance everywhere from its centre. 
This sea of fire, like the first abyss, will cover the face 
of the whole earth, make a kind of second chaos, and 
leave a capaaty for another world to nse from it But 
that is not our present business. Let us only, if you 
please, to take leave of this subject, reflect upon this 
occasion on the -vanity and transient glory of all this 
habitable world , how by the force of one element break 
mg loose upon the rest, all the -vaneties of nature, all 
the works of art, all tlie labours of men, are reduced to 
nothing , all that we admired and adored before, as great 
and magnificent, is obliterated or vanished , and another 
form and face of things, plain, simple, and everywhere 
the same, overspreads the whole earth, ^^^lere are now 
the great empires of the world, and their great impemil 
cities’ Their pillars, trophies, and monuments of glory ’ 
Shew me where they stood, read the inscription, tell me 
the victor’s name ' What remains, what impressions, 
what difference or distinction do yon see in this mass of 
fire? Rome itself eternal Rome, the great city, the 
empress of the world, whose domination and superstition 
anaent and modem, make a great part of the history of 
this earth, what is liccome of her now ? She laid her 
foundations deep, and her palaces were strong and 
sumptuous she glonfied herself, and lived deliciously, 
and said m her heart, I sit a queen, and shall see no 
sorrow But her hour is come , she is wiped away from 
the face of the earth, and buned in perpetual oblmca. 
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]'nt It IS not cities onlj, and vorts of men s bands, but 
the everlasting hills, the mountains and roclts of the 
tenth arc melted as wax before the sun, and their place 
IS non here found. Here stood the Alps, a prodigious 
Tunge of stone, the load of the earth, that covered many 
countnes, and reached their arms from the ocean to the 
Black Sea, this huge mass of stone is softened and 
dissolved ts a lender cloud into ram Here stood the 
Afncan mountains, and Atlas mth his top above the 
clouds There was frozen Caucasus, and Taum^ and 
Imaus, and the mountains of Asia. And yonder towards 
the north stood the Riph-ean hills, clothed in ice and 
snow All these are vanished, dropped away as the snow 
npon their heads, and swallowed up m a red sea of fire. 
(Rev w 3)— Great and marvellous are thy works, Lord 
Goil Almight) , just and true are thy nays, thou King 
of saint' Hallclujali 

Steele m the Spcdalor (No 146) praised the 
Thcoiy, and Warton thought it prov ed that Bur- 
net had an imagination nearly equal to Milton’s, 
as well as a solid understanding Burnet’s 
4rc!ia:ologta Phtlosophtca, on the origin of thmgs 
(1692, Englished m the same year), ‘reconciles’ 

T. non literal interpretation the story of Genesis 
nath his on n theory — one of the earliest ‘ reconcilia- 
tions ' of Genesis with modem views, the Fall 
becomes little more than an allegory , and his 
report of the conversation between Eve and the 
serpent startled society even more than the hereti- 
cal character of his speculations, which led to a 
multitude of e.\ammations and refutations and 
answers In consequence he had to retire from 
the oluco of Clerk of the Closet to the king, and 
lived m the Charterhouse till his death His 
Latin treatises On Clinstian Faith and Duties, 
and On tfu StaU of the Dead and Reviving (trans- 
lated in 1728 and 1733), contain unorthodox wens . 
on onginal sin and the sacraments, and maintam I 
the ultimate salvation of the whole human race. 

Cilbcrt Burnet (1643-1715), Bishop of Sahs- 
burvi,vvas cquall) active and eminent as theologian, 
pohliaan, and histonan He was the son of a 
rovahst and Episcopalian law7er m Edinburgh, 
vvlio was after the Restoration raised to the Bench 
His mother was of a strong Presbirtenan house, 
being a sister of the Covenanting leader Johnston 
of M’amston, who was created a peer by Cromwell, 
and put to death in the reign of Charles II b> a 
mockerv of legal forms Gilbert adhered to the 
Episcopalian side of his house, but his divided 
pamntal allegiance m Church matters taught him 
the importance of religious toleration He vas 
MA. of Manschal College, Aberdeen, before he 
was fifteen years of age, and m 1664 he studied 
Hebrew under a learned rabbi in Amsterdam 
Havang become a probationer in i66r, the year of 
the re establishment of Episcopacy- m Scotland, he 
was m 1665-69 minister of Saltoun, in East Lothian, 
whence he removed to Glasgow as professor of 
divinity Always zealous and ambitious, Burnet 
wrote pamphlets in favour of reconciling Presby- 
terianism and Episcopacy , remedynng abuses, and 


a indicating the authority and constitution of Church 
and State m Scotland He was offered a bishopric, 
but refused it , and opposing the Scottish adminis- 
tration of Lauderdale, he removed in 1674 to 
London, where he obtained the appointment of 
preacher at the Rolls Chapel, and lecturer at St 
Clement's As a preacher Burnet was highly 
popular His appearance and action were com- 
manding, his manner was frank and open, and he 
was a master of extempore eloquence. It was then 
not unusual for congregations to express approba- 
tion of particular passages by a deep hum, and 
Burnet’s hearers, it is said, used to hum so long 
and loud that he would, dunng the pause, sit down 
and vvape the perspiration from his forehead. His 
first historical work was the Manoiis of the Dili es 
of Hamilton (1676), and bis reputation was raised 
by the pubheaUon, m 1679, of the first volume of 
his History of the Reformation of the Chinch of 
England (y<o\ u 1681 , supplement, 17 14) Some 
Passages in the Life and Death of the Earl of 
Rochester, v^h.Qm Burnet had attended on his death- 
bed (see Vok I page 780), appeared in 1680, and 
heightened the impression of Burnet’s talents and 
piety Charles w ould hav e pressed abishopnc on the 
popular div me , but Burnet declined court fav our 
He even went the length of writing a strong re- 
monstrance to the king on the errors of his govern- 
ment and his personal vices Charles threw the 
letter into the fire, and when Burnet attended 
Lord Russell to the scaffold, wrote an account of 
his last moments, and preached against popery, he 
increased the Duke of York’s resentment against 
him to the uttermost The Jang was also so 
incensed that he dismissed Burnet from his 
lectureship, and prohibited him from preaching at 
the Rolls Chapel Bumet, how ever, w ent on wanting 
treatises and sermons m favour of toleration, and 
he compiled Lives of Sir Matthew Hale (16S2) and 
Bishop Bedell (1685) He wwote a narrative of a 
tour m France, Swatzerland, and Italy , and setthng 
at the Hague m 1687, became one of the counsel- 
lors and adherents of the party of William of 
Orange. In the Revolution of 1688 he played a 
conspicuous part, accompanyang William to Eng- 
land as chaplain , and was rew-arded with the 
bishopric of Salisbury As a prelate Bumet 
was noted for liberality and attention to his 
duties, and besides discharging the duties of his 
see, found time for work such as his ExfosiUon of 
Hie Thirty-nine Articles, long a standard work. 

Bumet left for publication the work by which 
he is best know-n, the Histoiy of my Ovm 
T inu, giv-mg an oudme of the events of the Civ il 
AVar and Commonwealth, and a full narraUve 
of the succeeding penod down to 1713 As he 
had personally known the conspicuous characters 
of a century, and penetrated most of its State 
secrets, he was able to relate events vnth a full- 
ness and authority not mfenor to Clarendon’s 
This he did in an easier, if vastly less dignified, 
style, and at least as much allowance must be 
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made for the unmistakable influence of political 
and personal prejudices Foreseeing that the 
freedom of his stnctures ^\ould give offence m 
many quarters, Burnet left an injunction in his 
will that the work should not be published till 
SIX years after his death, so that it did not make 
Its appearance till 1723, and even then some 
passages — afterwards restored — were omitted b> 
his sons Its publication, as might have been 
expected, was a signal for fierce attacks on the 
reputation of the author, whose candour and vera- 
city were loudly impeached All the Tory and 
Jacobite pens of the age were pointed against 
the History Swaft, Dartmouth, Lansdowne, and 
many others proclaimed it to be grossly partial 
and inaccurate , Pope and Arbuthnot ridiculed 
Its egotistic stjle, and Hume and later his- 
tonans continued the depreciatory attacks, which 
cannot yet be said to have ceased. \\Tioever 
wntes of the period or of its leading public 
characters must consult Burnet, and will find 
plenty of points for assault on the theological 
and political vnews so complacently advanced by 
the author Burnet was a strong and somewhat 
credulous partisan, a minute and garrulous dc- 
senber of events grpat and small But he was 
floubtless an honest, w ell meaning, and usually 
good-natured man He appealed to the God of 
truth that he had on all occasions in his work told 
the truth, and, how ev er mistaken or biassed he may 
be on some points, he may claim the praise of havnng 
been, according to his lights, a faithful chronicler 
That he is a lively and interesting one has never 
been disputed , his book is a gallery of pictures — 
some overshaded, some too bnght, but all life like 
It seems,’ as Horace Walpole said, ‘ as if he had 
just come from the king’s closet, or from the 
apartments of the men whom he desenbes, and 
was telling his readers, in plain, honest terms, 
what he had seen and heard.’ The dianes of 
Evelyn and Pepys serve as supplements to Burnet. 
It should perhaps be added that Dr Routh, Tory 
and High Churchman, who published two editions 
of the History of my Own Time (1823-33), not 
take the most favourable view of Burnet , sucanctly 
declanng, ‘ I know the man to be a liar, and I am 
determined to prove him so’ The first extract is 
from the Histoiy of the Reformation, the others all 
from the History of my Own Time 

Death and Character of Edward "VX 
But now the King’s death broke off this negociation. 
He had last year first the measles, and then the small pox, 
•of which he was perfectly recovered in his progress he 
has been sometimes vaolent m his exercises, which had 
east him into great colds, but these went off, and he 
•seemed to be well after it in the beginning of January 
this year [iSS 3 ], he was sciied with a deep cough, and 
all medicines that were used did rather increase than 
lessen it , upon which a suspiaon was taken up, and 
spread over all the world (so that it is mentioned by 
most of the historians of that age) that some lingenng 
poi'Km had been given him , but more than rumours, and 


some in favoured arcumstances, could never discover 
concerning this. He was so ill when the parliament me. 
that he was not able to go to Westminster, but ordered 
their first meeting and the sermon to be at WhitehalL 
In the time of bis sickness, Bishop Ridley preached 
before him, and took occasion to run out mudi on w orks 
of chanty, and the obligaUon that lay on men of high con 
dition to be eminent in good works This touched the 
King to the quick, so that presently after the sermon 
he sent for the Bishop And after he had commanded 
him to sit down by him and be covered, be resumed 
most of the heads of the sermon, and said he looked on 
himself as chiefly touched by it he desired him, as he 
had already given him the exhortation in general, so to 
direct him to do his duty m that particular The Bishop, 
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astonished at this tenderness in so young a pnnee, burst 
forth in tears, expressing how much he was oveijoyed 
to see such inclinations m him , but told him he must 
take time to think on it, and craved leave to considt with 
the Lord Mayor and court of Aldermen So the King 
writ by him to them to consult speedily how the poor 
should be relieved. Tliey considered there were three 
sorts of jioor such ns were so by natural infirmity or 
folly, as impotent persons, and madmen or idiots , such 
as were so by ncadent, as sick or maimed persons , 
and such as by their idleness did cast themselves into 
poverty So the King ordered the Greyfnars’ church, 
near Newgate, with the revenues belonging to it, to be 
a house for orphans , St Bartholomew’s, ne-sr Smithficld, 
to be an hospital and gave his own house of Bridewell 
to be a place of correction and work for such as were 
wilfully idle. He also confirmed and enlarged the grant 
for the hospital of St Thomas m Southwarl , which he 
had erected and endowed in Augtut Last And when he 
set his hand to these foundations, which was not done 
before the 26th of June this year, he thanked God that 
had prolonged his life till he had finished that design 
So he was the first founder of those houses, which by 
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maH> grt-al additions since that time Imc nscn lo Ik. 
amongst the noblest m Luroi>c 

Deatli thus hastening on him, llie Duke of Northum 
h-rland, nho knew lie liad done but iialf hn \lork, 
except he had the King’s sister, m his Innib, got the 
Council to vntc to them in the Kings name, iiisiting 
them to come and keep him compan) in his slcV nc'S. 
But as they were on tin, uaj, on tin. 0th of Jul), his 
spirits and bo<l> asi-rc so sunk that he found death 
approaching , and so lu. composed him tlf to die in a 
most dcsoul manner Uis whole exercise eras in short 
prasers and ejaculations. The list that he was heard lo 
use was in ihc^.e words * 1 ord Cosl. delta cr inc out of 
this miserable and aarelchc'l life, nnd tal e me among ih) 
chosen, howbcit not m) will Inil llunc lie done Uird, 

1 commit m) spirit to thee. O I ord, tlinii I noaai^l hoaa 
happ) It were for me lo he with thee , >el for ih) cln en ' 
sake send me life and health, that I may tml) one thee 
O m> Loril Cod, bless my people, and saae tlnnc mhert 
ance. 0 1 ord Cod, saac thy cho..n Jicople of I n[ I ml , 

0 Ixird Cml, defend this realm from papistry , and mam 
lam thy true religion, that I nnd my people nia\ praise 
Ihy Imly name, for Jesiis thrisl Ins sale ’ “’ccing some 
nhoiil him, he se-cmed iroiilileal tint Ihm were o n ar, 
nnd liad heard him, hut with a pleasant eounteiiaiiea, 
he said lie had been praaang lo (loil Ami a k>!i after 
the [wngs of death coming upon him, lie said to ''ir 
Henry ‘sidney, aaho was holding him m his arms ‘I am 
faint, I/)rd,haae mercy on me, and reeeiae my spirit 
nnd so lie hreatheal out his innocent souL 

Tims died King l/laaanl VI , that incomparable \oung i 
pnnee lie was then in tlic suuenlh tear of his age, . 
nnd was counted the wonder of lint time I/c w is 
not onh learned in the longue and other htK,raI 
sciences, bill 1 new well the state of hf kmgdonu lie 
kept a liook m which he writ the chaiacler. that were 
giteu him of all the chief men of the nation, nil the 
yudges, lord lieutenants, ami justices of llie jKace over 

1 ngland in it he had marked douai their wa\ of 

hsing and ihcir zeal for religion He had studieal the 
matter of the mint, with the c\chauj.e nml \alue of 
money, so tlial he unileisiood it well, as ajijuars 
by hib Toumal He also understood fortification and 
dcsigncit well lie knew all the harliours and ports 
lioth of his own dominions and of 1 ranee nnd Scotland 
nnd how much water they had, and what was the was 
of coming into them lie had acquired great 1 nowledgc 
in foreign affairs, so that he talked with the amlns 
s-adors aliout them m such a manner that they filial 
all the world with the highest opinion of him that wws 
possible , which appears m most of the his|one.s of that 
age He had great quickness of apprehension nml 
licing mistruslfnl of his memory, used to take notes 
of almost cterylhing he heard, he want these first in 
Greek chameters, that those aljout him might not 
understand them, and afterwards writ them out m his 
Journal King f.<lward was tender nnd com 

passionate in a high measure, so that he was much 
against the taking away the lues of heretics, nnd there 
fore said to Cranmer, when he persuaded him to sign the 
warrant for the burning of Joan of Kent, tint he was not 
willing to do It, because he thought that was to send her 
quick lo helk He expresscil great tenderness to the 
misenes of the poor in his sickncsc, ns hath been nlreaily 
shewn He took particular care of the suits of all i>oor 
persons, and gave Dr Cox special charge to see that 
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Scollajid his father sent him to traseL He spent some 
jears m i ranee, and spolc that language like one bom 
there. He came aftemards and settled in Scotland, 
and had Preshstenan ordination ,'hut he qtncklj broke 
through the prejudices of his education. IIis preaching 
had a sublimitv both of thought and expression m it , 
and above all, the grace and graiitj of his pronunaation 
was such that fen heard him without a vci^ sensible 
emotion I am sure I ncitr did. It was so different 
from all others, and indeed from every thing tliat one 
could hope to nse up to, that it gave a man an indigna 
tioa at hunself and all others. It was a verj sensible 
humiliation to me, and for some time after I heard him, 
1 could not bear the thought of mv own performance', 
and vvas out of countenance vihen I vias forced to think 
of prcachmg His stjle vvas rallier loo fine but there 
was a iTuijcstj and beautj in it tliat left so deep an 
impression, that I cannot jet forget the sermons I heard 
him preach thirty years ago And yet viith all this he 
seemed to look on himself os so ordmarj a preacher, 
that vihile he had a cure he was reads to emploj all 
others and when he v as a bishop, he chose to preach 
to small auditoncs, and would never give notice before 
hand. He had indeed a verj Ion voice, and so exiuld 
not be heard bj a great croud He soon came to see 
into the follies of the presbvtenans and to bale their 
covenant, parttcularlj the imposing it, and their furj 
against all who differed from them 

Upon his coaung to me [m London], I was amazed 
to vee him, at above 70 , look so fresh and well, that age 
seemed as it were to stand still witli him his hair was 
still black, and all his motions were livclj he had the 
same quickness of thought and strength of memorj, but 
ilxjveall the same heat and life of devotion, tluit I had 
ever seen m him When 1 look notice to him upon mj 
fir t seeing Imn how ucll he looked, he told me he vvas 
verj near his end for all that, and his work and joumcj 
bo’h were now almost done. This at that time made no 
great impression on me. lie was the next dav taken 
with an oppression, and as it seemed with a cold, with 
some stitches, which was indeed a plcunsj, but vvas not 
thought so bj himself So he sent for no phjsiaan, but 
used the common things for a cold. Lord Perth went to 
him and he was almost suffocated while he was with 
him, but he recovered himself, and, as Dr Fall, vrno was 
there, told me, he spoke to him with a greater force than 
vvas usual ever m him, recommending to him both firm 
ness m religion and moderation in government, which 
struck that lord somewhat, but the impression was soon 
worn out. 

The next daj Leighton sunk southat both speech 
and sense went awaj of a sudden and he continued 
panting about twelve hours, and then died vvidiout 
pangs or convulsions 1 vias by him nil the while. 
Thus I lost him who Iiad been for so man) jears the 
chief guide of my whole life He had lived ten years 
m Sussex, in great pmucy, dividing his time wholly 
between study and retirement and the doing of good , 
for m the pansh where he lived, and in the panshes 
round about, he wus alvwys emploj ed in preaching 
and in reading of prayers. He distributed all he had in 
chanties, choosmg rather to have it go through other 
people’s hands than his own , for I was his almoner 
in London. He had gathered a welluhosen librarj of 
cunous as well as useful books, which he left to the 
dioccsc of Dumblane for the use of the clergy there, that 
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countrj being ill furnished with books tie lamented 
oft to me the stupiditj that he observed among tlie 
commons of Lngland, who seemed to be much more 
insensible in the matters of religion than the commons 
of Scotland were. He retained still a particular inclim 
tion to Scotland , and if he had seen any prospect of 
doing good there, he would have gone and hved and 
died among them 

There vvere two remarkable circumstances in his 
death He used often to saj, that if he were to choose 
a place to die in, it should be an inn , it looking like 
a pilgnm’s going home, to whom this world was all as 
on inn, and who was wearj with the noise and confusion 
m It. He added, that the officious tenderness and care 
of fnends was an entanglement to a djing man , and 
that the unconcerned attendance of such as could be 
procunal m such a place wuuld give less disturbance 
And he obtained what he desired, for he died at the 
Bell Inn m W arwack Lane Another arcumstance 
was, that while he was bishop in Scotland, he took 
what his tenants wure pleased to paj him so thal 
there vvas a great arrear due, which was raised slowlj 
lij one whom he left m trust wath his affairs there 
and the last pajanenl that he could expect from thence 
was returned up to him about six. weeks before his 
death so that his provision and joumej failed both 
at once. 

l>iRliton s V ivh must have Ikco qmie independent of tlie couplet 
in Drjden ■. Pnlavwtt nnd Arcitt (1699) 

Lite pilgnms to the appointed place wt tend 
Th<- V odd 5 an uin and death the Joumej s end — 

vdiicb is a paraphra.se of Chancer s, 

‘ 11)15 »orid nys but a IhurEhfire ful of wo, 

And v*c b-en pHgrj mes passj nge to and fro , 

Dceth IS an end of ev crj u orldly soorc , 

but onlj m form contrasts with Sir Thomas Brownes, ‘ For the world 
I count It not an mn but an hospital nnd a place not to live but 
to die in- rind Geero aid, ' Ex hoc vttn dixceda tnuguam cx 
hosfiitto, non tanqnatn tx dpmo Shenstone s * Warmest welcome 
in an mn belongs to n very diflcrent categorj 

Character of Charles IL 

Thus lived and died King Charles 11 He wa.s the 
greatest instance m histo y of the various revolutions 
of which anj one man seemed capable He was bred 
up the first twelve jears of his life with the splendour 
that became the licir of so great a crown After that 
he passed through eighteen years m great inequalities , 
unhappj in the war, in the loss of his father, and of 
the crown of England Scotland did not only receive 
him, though upon terms hard of digestion, but made an 
attempt upon England for him, though a feeble one 
He lost the battle of Worcester with too much indiffer- 
ence , and then he sliewed more care of his person than 
became one who had so much at slake He wandered 
aliont England for ten weeks after that, hid from place 
to place , but, under all the apprehensions he had then 
upon him, he shewed a temper so careless, and so much 
turned to levity, that he was then diverting himself with 
little household sports, in as unconcerned a manner as 
if he had made no loss, and had been in no danger at 
all He got at last out of England but he had been 
obliged to so many who hod been faithful to him, and 
careful of him, that he seemed afterwards to resolve to 
make an equal return to them all , and finding it not so 
easy to reward them all as they deserved, he forgot them 
all alike Most princes seem to have tlus pretlj deep- 
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in them, and think that the> ought ne\er to remember 
past services, but that their acceptance of them is a full 
reward He, of all m our age, exerted this piece of 
prerogative m the amplest manner , for he ne\er seemed 
to charge his memory or to trouble his thoughts aith the 
sense of any of the services that had been done him 
^^^lIIe he ivas abroad, at Pans, Cologne, or Brussels, he 
never seemed to laj anything to heart. He pursued all 
his diversions and irregular pleasures m a free career, 
and seemed to be as serene under the loss of a crown as 
the greatest philosopher could ha\e been. Nor did he 
willingly hearken to any of those projects with which 
he often complained that his chancellor persecuted him 
That in which he seemed most concerned was, to find 
money for supporting his expense. So that it was often 
said, that if Cromwell would have compiounded the 
matter, and had given him a good round pension, that 
he might have been induced to resign his title to him 
During his exile he delivered himself so entirely to his 
pleasnres, that he became incapable of application. He 
spent little of his time in reading or study, and y et less 
in thinking , and m the state his affairs were then in, 
he accustomed himself to say to every person, and upon 
all occasions, that which he tliought w ould please them 
So that words or promises went very easily from him, 
and he had so lU an opinion of mankind, that he thought 
the great art of hnng and gov emmg w as to manage all 
things and all persons with a depth of craft and dissimu 
htion And in that few men m the world could put on 
the appearances of sincentv belter than he could , under 
which so much artifice was usually hid, that in con 
elusion he could deceive none, for all were become 
mistrustful of him. He had great vices, but scarce any 
virtues to correct them He had m him some v ices that 
were less hurtful, which corrected his more hurtful ones 
He was dunng the active part of life given up to 
sloth and lewdness to such a degree that he hated 
business, and could not bear the engaging in any thing 
that gave him much trouble, or put him under any con 
stramt , and though he desired to become absolute, and 
to overturn both our religion and our laws, yet he would 
neither run the risk, nor give himself the trouble, which 
so great a design required He had an appearance of 
gentleness m his outward deportment, hut he seemed 
to have no bowels nor tenderness in his nature, and in 
the end of his life he became cruel He was apt to 
forgive all crimes, even blood itself, yet he never forgave 
any thing that was done against himself, after his first 
and general act of indemnity, which was to be reckoned 
as done rather upon maxims of state than inclinations 
of mercy He delivered himself up to a most enormous 
course of nee, without any sort of restraint, even from 
the consideration of the nearest relations and the most 
studied extravagances that way seemed to the very lost 
to be much delighted m and pursued hv him. He had 
the art of making all people grow fond of him at first, 
by a softness in his whole way of conversation, as he was 
certainly the best bred man of the age but when it 
appeared how little could be built on his promise, they 
were cured of the fondness that he was apt to raise in 
them. When he saw young men of quality that had 
something more than ordinary m them, he drew them 
about him, and set himself to corrupt them both in 
religion and morality , in which he proved so unhappily 
successful, that he left England mnch changed at his 
death from what he had found it at his restoration 


He loved to talk over all the stones of his life to every 
new man that came about him His stay in Scotland, 
and the share he had in the war of Pans [war of the 
Fronde], in canying messages from the one side to 
the other, were his common topics. He went over 
tliese in a very graceful manner, but so often and 
so copiously, that all those who had been long accus 
tomed to them grew very weary of them , and v hen he 
entered on those stones, they usually withdrew so that 
he often began them in a full audience, and before 
he had done, there were not above four or five left 
about him vvhicli drew a severe yest from Wilmot, 
Earl of Rochester He said he vv ondered to see a man 
have so good a memory as to repeat the same story 
vnthout losing the least circumstance, and yet not 
remember that he had told it to the same persons the 
very day before This made him fond of strangers, for 
they hearkened to all his often repeated stones, and went 
away as m a rapture at such an uncommon condescension 
in a king 

His person and temper, his vices as well as his fortunes, 
resemble the character that we have given ns of Tibcnus 
so much, that it were easy to draw the parallel between 
them Tibenus his banishment, and his coming after 
wards to reign, makes the companson in that respect 
come pretty near His hating of business, and his love 
of pleasures, his raising of favourites and trusting them 
entirely, and his pulling them down, and haling Uiem 
excessively , hts an. of covenng deep designs, particularly 
of revenge, with an appearance of softness, bnngs them 
so near a likeness, that I did not wonder much to observe 
the resemblance of their face and person. At Rome I 
saw one of the last statues made for Tibenus, after he 
had lost his teeth , but baling the alteration which that 
made, it was so like King Charles that Pnnee Borghese 
and Signior Domimco, to whom it belonged, did agree 
with me in thinking that it looked like a statue made 
for him Few things ever went near his heart Tlic 
Duke of Gloucester’s death seemed to touch him much 
but those who knew him best thought it wus because 
he had lost that by which onlv he could have balanced 
the sunavang brother, whom he haled, and vet he em 
broiled all his affairs to preserve the succession to him 
His ill conduct m the first Dutch war, and those 
tenable calamities of the plague and fire of London, viath 
that loss and reproach which he suffered by the insult 
at Chatham, made all people conclude there was a curse 
upon his go-ernment His throwang the public hatred 
at that time upon Lord Clarendon was both unjust tmd 
ingrateful And when his people had brought him out 
of all his difficulties upon his entenng into the tnple 
alliance, his selling that to France, and his entenng on 
the second Dutch war wath as little colour as he had for 
the first, his beginning it wath the attempt on ^hc Dutch 
SrajTua fleet, the shutting up the exchequer, and bus 
declaration for toleration, which was a step for the 
introduction of popery, wais such a chain of black 
actions, flowang from blacker designs, that it amazed 
those who had knowai all this to see with what impudent 
strains of flattery addresses were penned dunng his life, 
and yet more grossly after his death His contnbuting 
so much to the raising the greatness of France, chiefly 
at sea, was such an error, that it could not flow from 
want of thought, or of true sense. Ruvagny told me 
he desired that all the methods the French took in the 
increase rmd conduct of their naval force might he sent 
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Turn , and he said he seemed to study them with concern 
and zeal He shewed \ hat errors they committed, and 
how they ought to be corrected, os if he had Jieen a 
viceroy to France, rather than a kmg that ought to 
have watched over and prevented that progress they 
made, as the greatest of all the mischiefs that could 
happen to him or to his people. They that judged the 
most favourably of this thought it was done out of 
revenge to the Dutch, that with the assistance of so 
great a fleet as France could join to his own he might 
be able to destroy them But others put a worse con 
stniction on it , and thought that, seeing he could not 
quite master or deceive his subjects by his own strength 
and management, he was willing to help forwartl the 
greatness of the F rench at sea, that by their assistance 
he might more certainly subdue his own people , accord 
ing to what was generally behoved to have fallen from 
Lord Clifford, that if the kmg rnnst be m a dependence. 
It was better to pay it to a great and generous king, than 
to five hundred of his own insolent subjects 
>fo part of his character looked wickeder as well as 
meaner than that he, all the while that he was professing 
to be of the Church of England, expressing both zeal 
and affection to it, yet secretly reconaled to the Church 
of Rome, thus mocking God, and deccivang the world 
with so gross a prevancation And his not having the 
honesty or courage to owti it at the last , and not shewing 
any sign of the least remorse for his ill led life, or any 
tenderness either for his subjects in general, or for the 
queen and his servants , and his recommending only his 
whores and liastards to his brothers care, would liave 
been a strange conclusion to any other life, but was well 
enough suited to all the other parts of his 

The Czar Peter In England In 1698 
I mentioned, in the relation of the former year, the 
Czar’s coming out of his own country , on whicli I will 
now enlarge. He came this winter over to England, 
and stayed some months among us. I waited often on 
him, and was ordered both by the king and the arch- 
bishop and bishops to attend upon him, and to offer 
him such informations of our religion and constitution 
as he was willing to receive I had good nterpreters, so 
I had much free discourse with him He is a man of a 
very hot temper, soon inflamed, and very brutal in his 
passion He raises Ins natural heat by dnnkmg much 
brandy, which he rectifies himself with great application, 
he IS subject to convailsivc motions all over his body, 
and his head seems to be affected watli these , he wants 
not capacity, and has a larger measure of knowledge 
than might be expected from his education, which was 
very indifferent , a want of judgment, wath an instability 
of temper, appear in him too often and too evidently , 
he IS mechanically turned, and seems designed by nature 
rather to be a ship carpenter than a ppeat prince. This 
was his chief study and cvercisc while he stayed here, 
he waought much wath his own hands, and made all 
about him work at the models of ships. lie told me he 
designed a great (lecl at'Azuph, and with it to attack 
the Turkish empire, but he did not seem capable of 
conducting so great a design, though his conduct in his 
wars since this has discovered a greater genius in him 
than appeared at that time. He was desirous to under 
stand our doctrine, but he did not seem disposed to 
mend matters m Moscovy He was indeed resolved to 
encourage learning, and to polish his people by sending 


some of them to travel in other countnes, and to draw 
strangers to come and live among them He seemed 
apprehensive still of his sister’s intrigues There was a 
mixture both of passion and seventy in his temper He 
IS resolute, but understands little of war, and seemed 
not at all inquisitive that way After I had seen him 
often, and had conversed much with him, I could not 
but adore the depth of the providence of God, that had 
raised up such a funous man to so absolute an antlionly 
over so great a part of the world 

David, considcnng the great things God had made for 
the use of man, broke out into the meditation ‘ What 
IS man that thou art so mindful of him?’ But here 
there IS an occasion for reversing these words, since man 
seems a very contemptible thing in the sight of Gotl, 
while such a person as the Czar has such multitudes put, 
as It were, under his feet, exposed to his restless jealousy 
and savage temper He went from hence to the court 
of Vienna, where he purposed to have stayed some time, 
but he was called home sooner than he had intended, 
upon a discovery or a suspiaon of intngues managed by 
his sister The strangers to whom he trusted most were 
so true to him that those designs w ere crushed before he 
came back But on this occasion he let loose his fury 
on all whom he suspected Some hundreds of them 
were hanged all round Moscow , and it was said that he 
cut off many heads with his own hand, and so far was 
he from relenting or shewing any sort of tenderness tliat 
he seemed delighted with iL How long he is to be the 
scourge of that nation or of his neighbours God only 
knows So extraordinary an incident will, I hope, 
justify such a digression 

Character of ‘WlUiam HI 
Thus lived and died Willnm the Third, Kmg of Great 
Britain, and Pnnee of Orange He had a thin and weak 
body, was brown haired, and of a clear and delicate 
constitution. He had a Roman eagle nose, bnght and 
sparkling eyes, a large front, and a countenance composed 
to gravity and anthonty All his senses were critical 
and exquisite He was always astlimatical , and the 
dregs of the small pox falling on his lungs, he had a 
constant deep cough His behavaour was solemn and 
serious, seldom cheerful, and but with a few He spoke 
little and very slovily, and most commonly with a dis 
gustmg dryness, which was his cliaractcr at all times, 
except in a day of battle , for then he was all fire, though 
without passion , he was then everywhere, and looked to 
everjahmg He had no great advantage from his cdu 
cation Dc Witt’s discourses were of great use to him , 
and he, being apprehensive of the observation of those 
who were looking narrovviv into eveiything he said or 
did, had brought himself under a habitual caution that 
he could never shake off, though in another scene it 
proved as Imrtfitl as it was then necessary to his affairs. 
He spoke Dutch, French, English, and German cquallv 
well , and he understood the Latin, Spanish, and Italian, 
so that he was well fitted to command armies composed 
of several nations He had a memory that amazed all 
about him, for it never failed him, he woa an exact 
observer of man and things, his strength lay rather in 
a true discerning and a sound judgment, than in imagi 
nation or invention hts designs were always great and 
good But it was thought he trusted too much to tha*, 
and that he did not descend enough to the humours of his 
people to make himself and his notions more acceptable 
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5 them This in a government that has so much 
f freedom m it as ours was more necessary than he 
ms mchned to believe. His reservedness grew on him, 

0 that It disgusted most of those who served him , but 
e had observed the errors of too much talking, more 
ban those of too cold a silence. He did not like contra 
!iction nor to have his actions censured , but he loved 
0 employ and favour those who had the arts of compla 
cnce, >et he did not love flatterers His genius lay 
hieflj to war, m which his courage was more admired 
ban his conduct Great errors were often committed 
ly him , but his heroical courage set things nght, as it 
nflamed those who were about him He was too lavish 
if money on some occasions, both in his buildings and to 
us favourites, but too spanng in rewarding services, or 
n encouraging those who brought intelligence He was 
pt to take ill impressions of people, and these stuck 
ong with him, but he never earned them to indecent 
cvenges. He gave too much way to his owm humour 
ilmost in everything, not e.vcepting that which related 
o'his own health. He kmew aU foreign affairs well, 
ind understood the state of every court in Europe very 
larticularly He instructed his owm ministers himself, 
lut he did not applv enough to affairs at home He 
ned how he could govern us b) balancing the two 
larties one agamst another , but he came at last to be 
xirsuaded that the Tones were irreconcilable to him, 
ind he was resolved to tiy and tnist them no more. 
He believed the truth of the Chnstian religion very 
irmly , and he erpressed a horror at atheism and bias 
ihemy , and though there was much of both in his 
Mart, yet it was always denied to him and kept out 
if sight He was most cxemplanly decent and devout 
n the public exercises of the worship of God , only 
in week-days he came too seldom to them He was 
in attentive hearer of sermons, and was constant in 
[us pnvate prayers and in reading the Senptures , and 
when he spoke of religious matters, which he did not 
aften, it was with a becoming gravity He was much 
possessed wath the belief of absolute decrees. He said 
to me he adhered to these because he did not see how 
the belief of Providence could be maintained upon any 
other supposition. His indifference as to the forms of 
church government and his being zealous for toleration, 
together wath his cold behavaour towards the clergy, 
gave them generally very ill impressions of him. In 
his deportment towards all about him he seemed to 
make little distinction between the good and the bad, 
and those who served well or those who served him 
ill He loved the Dutch, and was much beloved among 
them, but the ill returns he met from the English 
nation, their jealousies of him, and their perverseness 
towards him, had too much soured his mind, and had 
in a great measure alienated him from them , which he 
did not take care enough to conceal, though he saw the 
ill effects this had upon his busmess He grew in his 
last years too remiss and carejess as to all affairs, till 
the treacheries of Erance awakened him, and the dread 
fill conjunction of tlie monarchies gav c so loud an alarm 
to all Europe for a watchmg over that court, and a 
bestimng himself agamst their practices, was the pre 
vailing passion of his whole life. Few men had the 
art of concealing and governing passion more than he 
had, yet few men had stronger passions, which were 
seldom felt but by inferior servants, to whom he usually 
made such recompenses for any sudden or mdecent vents 


he might give his anger, that they were glad at every 
time that it broke upon them He was too easy to the 
faults of those about him when they did not lie in his 
own way , or cross any of Ins designs , and he was so apt 
to think that his ministers might grow insolent if tliey 
should find that they had much credit with him, that he 
seemed to have made it a maxim to let them often feel 
how little power they had even in small matters His 
favourites had a more entire power, but he accustomed 
them onlv to inform him of things, but to be spanng in 
offering advace except when it was asked It was not 
easy to account for the reasons of the favour that he 
shewed in the highest instances to two persons beyond 
all others, the Earls of Portland and Albemarle, thev 
being in all respects men not only of different, but 
of opposite characters, secrecy and fidelity were the 
only qualities in which it could be said that they did 
in any sort agree I have now nin through the chief 
branches of his character I had occasion to know him 
well, having observed him ven carefully in a course of 
sixteen years I had a large measure of his favour, and 
a free access to him all the while, though not at all 
times to the same degree. Tlie freedom that I used 
with him was not alwavs acceptable , but he saw that I 
served him faithfully, so after some intervals of cold 
ness, he always returned to a good measure of confidence 
m me I was m many great instances much obhgcrl by 
him , but that was not my chief bias to him , 1 con 
sidercd him as a person raised up bv God to resist 
the power of Erance and the progress of tyranny and 
persecution The senes of the five Pnnccs of Orange 
that was now ended in him was the noblest succession 
of heroes that we find in any history And the thirty 
years from the year 1672 to his death, in which he 
acted so great a part, carry in them so many amazing 
steps of a glonous and distinguishing Providence that 
in the words of David he may be called ‘The man of 
God’s nght hand, whom he made strong for himself 
After all tl e abatements that may be allowed for his 
errors and faults, he ought still to be reckoned among 
the greatest pnnees that our history or indeed that any 
other can afford He died m a cntical lime for his own 
glory, since he had formed a great alliance and had 
projected the whole scheme of the war, so that if it 
succeeds, a great part of the honour of it wall be asenbed 
to him, and if othenvise, it will be said he vvais the 
soul of the alliance that did both animate and knit it 
together, and that it was natural for Uiat body to die 
and fall asunder when he who gave it life was wath 
drawn Upon his death, some moved for a magnificent 
funeral, but it seemed not decent to run into un 
nccessarv expense when we were entering on a war 
that must be mamtained at a vast charge , so a private 
funeral was resolved on But for the honour of his 
memorv, a noble monument and an equestrian statue 
were ordered. Some years must shew whether these 
things were really intended, or if they' were only spoke 
of to excuse the pnvwcy of Ins funeral, which was scarce 
decent, so far was it from being magnificent 

The candid Dr Routh i Oarendon Press edition (1803 and 1833) 
In whicb the suppressed passages were restored, was long tlie 
standard of My Omi Time on it was based that by htr Osmund 
Airy s edition (vols. u and ii. 1897-1900). A revised edition of the 
Htsloty pf the Re/ormatioiiv.iii’pvLhhsheim 1863. The Dictionary 
cj" Mational Biography specifies, out of bis very numerous publtca 
tions theological or political, twentyvight as hts principal uerhs. 
or sermons he pnnted over fifty 
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John Tillotson ("1630-94), Archbishop of 
Cinterburj, ^vas the son of a clotiner at Sowerby 
near Halifax, and was brought up in the Cahmistic 
faith of the Puntans At Clare Hall, Cambndge, 
hiscarlj opinions were modified by Chillingw orth’s 
Jithgion of the ProUslauiSj and though at the 
Savoy Conference (1661) he still ranked with the 
Presb} tenans, on the Act of Uniformity m 1662 
he submitted wathout hesitation and accepted a 
curacy He very quickly became noted as a 
preacher, and began to nse in tlie Church In 
1663 he became rector of Keddington in Suffolk , 
It was when (1664) he became preacher at Lincoln’s 
Inn that his sermons attracted attention, though 
his mild and evangelical, but undoctnnal, theology 
provoked cntiasm In 1670 he became Preben- 
dary, in 1672 Dean, of Canterbury He used his 
influence in favour of the Nonconformists, whom 
he was anxious to bnng within the pale of the 
Establishment, but his efforts led to nothmg but 
disappointment Meanwhile he had matned a 
niece of Oliver Cromwell His moderate principles 
commended him to William III, who made him 
Clerk of the Closet in 1689, and Dean of St Paul’s 
In 1691 he was raised to the see of Canterbury, 
vacant by the death of the Nonjuror Sancroft He 
accepted the elevation with the greatest reluctance, 
and the insults of the Nonjurors to the end of his 
life, three years after, extorted neither complaint 
nor retaliation As Archbishop he everted himself 
to remove the abuses in the Church, such as nori- 
residcncc among the clergy , and these efforts and 
his latitudmananism exated much enmity His 
Sermons, his widow’s sole endowment, were pur- 
chased by a bookseller for no less than two thou 
sand five hundred guineas, and for long were the 
most popular of English sermons Tillotson’s style 
IS frequently careless and languid, and he lacks the 
power and humour of Barrow and South , yet there 
IS in him such manifest sincerity, earnestness, kind- 
liness, sunpliaty, and freedom from affectation that 
the Sermons well deserved the popularity they 
enjoyed in an uncnthusiastic age. ^^'hItefield, the 
apostle of a more ferv id faith, saw m him the con- 
spicuous representative of the lukewarmness of 
eighteenth-century religion, and called him ‘that 
traitor who sold his Lord’ — a judgment he after- 
wards repented as unjust Contemporary judg- 
ment was summed up by Burnet ‘He was not 
only the best preacher of the agcy but seemed to 
have brought preaching to perfection , his sermons 
were so well heard and liked, and so much read, 
that all die nation proposed him as a pattern, and 
studied to copv after him ’ \''oltaire reported him 
the wisest and most eloquent of English preachers , 
and Addison said he was ‘the most eminent and 
useful autlior of the age we live in ’ Dry den, bom 
the year after him, used with undue modesty to 
say that what talent he had for English prose 
was due to his familiarity wath Tillotson I ockc 
recommended him as a model of perspicuity and 
propriety , his most notable difference from great 
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contemporaries such as Barrow and South is his 
eminently modem tone, in vartuc of which he ranks 
wath Temple and Halifax as one of tlie founders of 
modem English prose. 

Advantages of Tmth and Sincerity- 

Truth and reality have all the advantages of appear 
ance, and many more If the show of anythmg be good 
for anyihing, I am sure sinccnty is better for why does 
any man dissemble or seem to be that which he is not 
but because he thinks it good to have such a quality as he 
pretends to’ for to counterfeit and dissemble is to put on 
the appearance of some real excellency Now the best 
way in the world for a man to seem to be anythmg is 
really to be what he would seem to be Besides that it 
IS many tunes as troublesome to make good the pretence 
of a good quabty as to have it , and if a man have it 
not. It IS ten to one but he is discovered to want it, apd 
then all his pains and labour to seem to have it is lost 
There is something unnatural in painting, which a skilful 
eye vv dl easily discern from native beauty and complexion 

It IS hard to personate and act a part long , for where 
truth IS not at the bottom, nature vnll always be cn 
deavounng to return, and viill peep out and betray her 
self one time or other Therefore if any num think it 
convenient to seem good, let him be so indeed, and then 
his goodness wall appear to everybody’s satisfaction, for 
truth IS conv incing, and cames its owu light and evidence 
along witli It, and will not only commend us to every 
man’s conscience, but, which is much more, to God, 
who scarcheth and sceih our hearts. So that upon all 
accounts sincerity is true wisdom Particularly as to the 
affairs of this world, mtegnty hath many advantages 
over all the fine and artificial ways of dissimulation and 
deceit , It IS much the plainer and easier, much the safer 
and more secure way of dealing in the world , it has less 
of trouble and difficulty, of entanglement and perplexity, 
of danger and hazard in it , it is the shortest and nearest 
way to our end, canynng us thither in a straight line, and 
will hold out and last longest The arts of decxnt and 
cunning do continually grow wcalcr, and less effectual 
and serviceable to them that use them, whereas mtegnty 
gams strengtli by use , and the more and longer any man 
practiselh it, the greater semee it does him, by confirm 
inghis reputation, and encouraging those wath whom he 
hatli to do to repose the greater trust and confidence m 
him, which is an unspeakable advantage in the bnsmess 
and affairs of life. 

Truth IS alvvavs consistent with itself, and needs nothing 
to help it out , It IS always near at hand, and sits upon 
our lips, and is ready to drop out before we are aware 
whereas a he is troublesome, and sets a man’s invention 
upon the racl , and one Inck needs a great many more to 
make it good It is like building upon a false founda 
lion, which continually stands m need of props to shore 
ttup, and proves at last more cliargcable than to have 
raised a substanUal budding at first upon a true and solid 
foundation , for smccniy is firm and substantial, and 
there is nothmg hollov or nnsound in it, and because 
it IS plain and ojicn, fears no discovery, of which the 
crafty man js always in danger, imd when he dunks he 
walks m the dark, all hi» pretences arc so Transparent, 
that he that runs may read them. lie is the las’- man 
that finds himself to be found out , and whdst he takes 
it for granted dial he mal cs fools of others he rerders 
himself ridiculous 
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Add to all this, that sincent} is the most compendious 
•wisdom, ond on excellent instrument for the speedy 
despatch of business , it creates confidence in those ive 
haie to (leal -with, saves the labour of many inqmnes, 
and brings things to an issue in feu uords , it is like 
travdhng in a plain, beaten road, vihich. commonly 
bnngs a man sooner to bis joumej s end than by 
ways, m nhich men often lose themselves. In a word, 
whatsoever convenience may be thought to be in false 
hood and dissimulation, it is soon over, but tbe incon 
venience of it is perpetual, because it brings a man under 
an everlasting jealousy and suspicion, so that he is not 
belieied when he speaks truth, nor trusted perhaps when 
he means honestly When n man has once forfeited the 
reputation of his mtegnty, he is set fast, and nothing j 
will then serve his turn, neither truth nor falsehood 
And I have often thought that God hath, in his great 
vnsdom, hid from men of felse and dishonest minds the 
nonderful advantages of (ruth and integrity to the pros 
penty even of our worldly afEairs. These men are so 
bhnded by (heir covetousness and ambition, that they 
cannot look beyond a present advantage, nor forbear to 
seize upon it, though by nays never so indirect, they 
cannot see so far as to the remote consequences of a 
steady integrity, and the vast benefit and advantages 
a hich it wall bring a man at last Were but this sort of 
men wise and clear sighted enough to discern this, they 
would be honest out of very knavery, not out of any loie 
to honesty and virtue, but wnth a craftv design to pro- 
mote and advance more effectually their own interests , 
and therefore the justice of the divine providence hath 
hid this truest pomt of wisdom from their eyes, that bad 
men might not be upon equal terms with the just and 
upnght, and serve their own wicked designs by honest 
and law ful means 

Indeed, if a man were only to deal in the world for a 
day, and should never have occasion to converse more 
with mankind, never more need their good opinion or 
good word, it were then no great matter — spealang as to 
the concernments of this world— if a man spent his repu 
talion all at once, and ventured it at one throw but if 
he be to continue m the world, and would have the 
advantage of conversation whilst he is m it, let him 
make use of truth and sincentj m all his words and 
actions , for nothing but this will last and hold out to the 
end all other arts will fail, but tmth and int^ity vnll 
carry a man through and bear him out to the last. 

(From Tiilouau s )«{ Sertoon.) 

Louis XiV and WJUlam UL a Coatraet 
You have heard two sorts of persons described in tbe 
text by very different characters, the one (bat glory m 
their wisdom, and might, and nches, the other, that 
glory in this, that they understand and know God to be 
tbe Lord, which exerciseth loving kindness, and judg 
ment, and righteousness m the earth. And vve have 
seen these two characters exemplified, or rather drawn 
to the life, m this present age We who live m (his 
western part of Chnstendora have seen a mighty 
pnnee bv the just permission of God raised up to be 
a terror and scourge to all ins neighbours , a pnnee 
who had in perfection all the. advantages mentioned in 
the former part of the text and who, in the opinion of 
many who had been long dazzled with his splendor and 
greatness, hath passed for many years for the most politic, 
and powerful, and richest monarch that hath appeared in 


these parts of the world for many ages Who hath 
governed his affairs by the deepest and steadiest 
counsels, and the most refined wisdom of this world 
A pnnee mighty and powerful in his preparations 
for war, formidable for his vast and well disciplined 
armies, and for his great naval force, and who Ind 
brought the art of war almost to that perfection, as to 
be able to conquer and do bis business wuthout fighting , 
a mystery hardly known to former ages and generations 
and all this skill and strength united under one absolute 
will, not hampered or bound up by any restraints of Law 
or conscience. A pnnee that commands the estates 
of ail his subjects, and of all his conquests, which 
hath furnished him vnth an almost inexhaustible trea 
sure and revenue and one who, if the world doth not 
greatly mistake him, hath sutficicntly gloned in all these 
advantages, and even beyond the rate of a mortal roan 
But not knowang God to be the Lord, which exercises 
loving kindness, and judgment, and righteousness m the 
earth , how hath the pride of all his glory been stained, 
by tyranny and oppression, by injustice and cruelty , by 
enlarging his dominions without nght, and by making 
war upon his neighbours ualhout rcsison, or even colour 
of provocation and this in a more barbarous manner 
than the most barbarous nations ever did, carrying fire 
and desolation wheresoever he went, and laying waste 
many and great aties, wathout necessity, and without 
pityl Thus have I represented unto you a mighlv 
monarch, who like a fiery comet hath hung over Europe 
for many years, and by his malignant influence bath 
made such temble havock and dev astations in this jiart 
of the world 

Let us now turn our view to the other part of the text 
and behold a greater than he is here , a prince of a quite 
different character, who does understand and know God 
to be the Lord, which does e.xcrcisc loving kindness, 
judgment, and nghteousness m (he earth , and who hath 
made U the great study and endeavour of his life to 
imitate these divine perfections, as far as the imperfection 
of human nature in this mortal state will admit 1 say, a 
greater than he is here , who never said or did any inso 
lent thing, but instead of despising his enemies, has upon 
all occasions encountered them with an undaunted spirit 
and resolution This is the man whom God hath 
honoured to give a check to this mighty man of the 
earth, and to put a hook into the nostrils of this great 
lei lathan, w ho has so long had Ins pastime in the seas. 
But we will not insult, as he once did in a most an 
princely manner over a man much better tlian himself, 
when he believed litm to have been slam at the Boyne 
And indeed death came then as near to him as was 
possible without killing him. But the merciful prova 
dence of God w as pleased to step m for his preservation, 
almost by a miracle for I do not believe that from the 
first use of great guns to that day, any mortal man evef 
had his shoulder so kindly kissed by a cannon bullet. 
Bat I will not trespass any farther upon that which is 
the great ornament of all his other virtues, though I 
have said nothing of him but what all tbe world docs 
See and must acknowledge he is as much above being 
flattered, as it is beneath an honest and a generous mind 
to flatter 

The Creator seen In the Structure of the World 
How often might a man, after he hath jumbled a set of 
letters m a bag, fling them out upon the ground before; 
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things without any sinister ends and designs leaves a 
most agreeable pleasure to the mind, lihe that of a 
constant health nhich is better felt than express^ 
AVhen a man applies his mind to the knowledge of his 
duty, and when he doth understand it (as it is not hard 
for an honest mind to do, for as the oracle answered the 
seiaamt who desired to know how he might please his 
master, If you will seek it, yon will be sure to find it), 
sets himself with a firm resolution to pursue it, though 
the ram falls, and Uie floods anse, and the wands blow 
on every side of him, yet he enjoys peace and quiet 
witbm, notwuthstanding all the noise and blustnng 
abroad , and is sure to hold out after all, because he is 
founded upon a rock. But take one that endeavours to 
blind, or corrupt, or master his consaence, to make it 
serve some m,*nn end or design , vihat uneasy reflections 
hath he upon himself, what perple-ving thoughts, what 
tormenting fears, what suspicions and jealousies do 
disturb his imagination and rack his mind 1 Vfhat art 
and pains doth such a one take to be believed honest 
and sincere’ and so much the more, because he doth 
not believe himself he fears stiU he hath not given 
satisfaction enough, and by overdoing it, is the more 
suspected. Secondly, because integrity doth more 
liecome a man, and doth really promote his interest 
in the world. It is the saying of Dio Chrysostom, an 
heathen orator, that simplicity and truth is a great and 
wise thing , but cunnmg and deceit is foolish and mean , 
for, saith he, observe the beasts the more courage 
and spirit they have, the less art and subtilty they nse, 
but the more timorous and ignoble they are, the more 
false and deceitful True wisdom and greatness of 
mind raises a man above the need of using little tncks 
and devaces. Smeenty and honesty cames one through 
many difficulties which aU. the arts he can inv ent w ould 
never help him through For nothing doth a man more 
real mischief in the world than to be suspected for too 
much craft , because every one stands upon his guard 
against him, and suspects plots and designs where there 
are none intended, insomuch that though he speaks 
wath all the smeenty that is possible, yet nothing he 
saitli can be believed. 

The path of the just, saith the wise man, is as the 
shining light which shineth more and more unto the 
pierfect day As the day begins wath obscuntv and a 
great mixture of darkness, till by quick and silent 
motions the light overcomes the mists and vapours of 
the night, and not only spreads its beams upon the tops 
of the mountains, but darts them into the deepest and 
most shady valleys thus simplicity and mtegnty may 
at first appearing look dark and suspicions, till by degrees 
It breaks through the clouds of envy and detraction, and 
then shines wath a greater glory 

(From Sermon ‘ On Chnstmn Wuitom ' preached 
before the Kmg m March 1679.) 

A collected ediUon of h\5 worhe, \v«h lafe hy Richard Bentlej, 
who lived with him 1683-89. appeared 1111710 , Dr Cmmmgham in 
1845 puhlished an edition of bis Dteinnej and Practice 0/ the 
Church rf Kcme 

William Slicrlook (c. 1641-1707), bom at 
Southwark, was educated at Eton and Peterhouse, 
Cambridge, and became a London rector in 1669, 
a prebendary of St Paul’s in j68i, Master of the 
Temple m 1684, and, after bolding out as a Non- 
juror for a twelvemonth, Dean of St Paul’s in 1691 
Macaulay says of him that ‘perhaps no simple 


presby ter of the Qiurch of England has e\ er pos- 
sessed a greater authonty ov cr his brethren than 
belonged to Sherlock at the time of the Ret oluuon ’ 
His controversial tracts against the Nonconformists 
had won him a pension from Charles II , but this 
was stopped by James II , who could not pardon 
his sixteen treatises against the Church of Rome — 
one of them in reply to no less a champion than 
Bossuet His Case of Allegiance to Soverctcpi 
Power Stated, justifyang his taking of the new oath, 
provoked a funous controversy His Practical 
Discourse Couceniing Death (of 308 pages , 1689) 
vv-as long one of the most popular theological 
treatises in the language, and wms praised hy 
Addison as a powerful persuasive to a religious life. 
His Vmdicatton of the Doctrine of the Tnnity 
(1691) led to a controversy wath South, who c.x- 
pressly charged Sherlock with Tntheism, a. heresy 
as damnable as the antitnmtanamsm he sought 
to confute. Sherlock also wrote discourses on a 
Fntute Judgment (540 pp , 1692) and on the 
Divine Providence (also a book, 1694), in which, 
say's Southey, he brought forward ‘ wath irrefragable 
force the natural arguments for the immortality of 
the soul and a future state.’ He was a keen and 
eager controversialist, but a moderate, ‘rational,’ 
and anti-enthusiastic theologian The extracts are 
both from the discourse on death 

Our life Long Enougb- 

Such a long life [as that of the antediluvians] is not 
reconcilable with the present state of the w orld ViTiat 
the state of the vvorld was before the Flood, m what 
manner they lived, and how they employed their time, 
we cannot tell, for Moses has given no account of it , but 
taking the w orld as it is and as w e find it, I dare under 
take to convnnce those men who are most apt to complain 
of the shortness of hfe, tliat it would not be for the general 
happiness of mankind to have it much longer for, 1st, 
The world is at present very unequally divided, some 
have a large share and portion of it, others have nothing 
but what they can cam by very hard labour, or extort 
from other men’s clianty by their restless importumtics, 
or gain by more ungodly arts Now though the ncli 
and prosperous, who have the world at command and 
live m ease and pleasure, w ould be very well contented 
to spend some hundred years m this world, yet I should 
thmk fifty or threescore years abundantly enough for 
slaves and beggars , enough to spend in hunger and wxint, 
in a gaol and a prison. And those who are so foolish as 
not to thmk this enough owe a great deal to the wisdom 
and goodness of God that he does. So that the greatest 
part of mankind have great reason to be contented with 
the shortness of life, because they hav e no temptation to 
wash it longer 

2dly, The present state of this world requires a more 
quick succession The w orld is pretty well peopled, and 
IS divided amongst its present inhabitants , and but very 
few in comparison, as I observed before, have any con 
siderable share m the division. Now, let us but suppose 
that all our ancestors who lived a hundred or two hun 
deed years ago were ahve still and possessed their old 
estates and honours, what had become 6f this present 
generation of men who have now taken their places and 
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nnlvC as grea^ a shov acd bastle m ihe srorld as th^ aid ? 
.ind if >02 loof bacL three or four or five hundred sears 
the case is stiU so much the s orse , the tvorld vould be 
over-peopled , and uhere the'^e n> one poor imserable 
TTian no"*, there must have been five hundred , or the 
-vorld must have been common, and all men reduced to 
the same level; vhich, I beheve, the nch and happy 
people, vho are so fond of long life, would not like very 
well This would utterly undo our young prodigal heirs, 
were their hopes of succE 3 ion three or four hundred 
years off, who, as short as life is now, think their 
fathers make very hide haste to their graves This 
would spoil their trade of spendmg their estates before 
they have them, and make th-m live a dull sober hfe, 
■nhether they viould or no , and such a life, I know, thev 
don t think wonh having And therefore I hope at least 
they wid not make the shortness of their fathers’ lives an 
aigument against providence , andjret such kind of sparks 
as these arc commonly the wits that set up for atheism, 
and V hen it is put into their heads, quarrel with every - 
thing which they fondly conceive will weaken the belief 
of a God and a providence, and, among other things, u ith 
the shortness of life , which they have litde reason to do, 
when they sj often outhve their estates. 

The world is very bad as it is , so bad that good 
men scarce know how to spend fifty or threescore years 
m it , but consider how bad it w ould probably be were 
the life of man extended to six, seven, or eight hundred 
years If so near a prospect of the other world as forty 
or fifty years cannot restrain men from the greatest vil- 
laime% what would they do if they could as reasonably 
suppose death to be three or four hundred years off’ If 
men make such improvements in wickedness in twenty 
or thirty years, what would they do in hundreds? And 
what 1 hlessed place then would this world be to live 
in ' We see m the old world, when the life of men 
V as drawn out to so great a length, the w tekedness of 
mankind grew so insufferable that it repented God he 
had made man, and he resolved to destroy that whole 
generation, excepting Xoah and his family And the 
most probable account that can be given how they 
came to grow so universally vneked, is the long and 
prosperous lives of such wicked men, who by degrees 
corrupted others, and they others, tdl there was but 
one nghteous family left, and no other remedy left 
hut to destroy them all , leaving only that nghteous 
famdy as the seed and future hopes of the new 
world. 

And when God had determined m himself and pro 
mised to Noali never to destroy the world again by such 
a umversal destruction till the last and final judgment. 
It was necessary by degrees to shorten the hv es of men, 
which was the most effectual means to make them more 
governable, and to remove bad examples out of the 
world, which would hinder the spreadmg of the mfec 
bon, and people and reform the world agam by new 
examples of piety and virtue For when there are such 
quick successions of men, there are few ages but have 
some great and brave examples, w hich give a new and 
better spint to the w orld 

Advantages of our being kept In Ignorance 
of the Time of our Death 

For a conclusion of this argument, I shall bnefly vm 
dicate the wisdom and goodness of God in concealing 
from us the tune of our death This vve are very apt to 
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compla n ofi that our hves are so very uncertain, that we 
know not to-day but that w e mav tiie to-morrow , and we 
would be mighty glad to meet vntb anv one who would 
certamly inform us m this matter how long w eare to bv e 
Bat if we think a bttle better of it, we shall be of another 
mmd 

For, is/. Though I presume many of yon would be 
glad to know that von shall certainly hve twen'y, or 
thirty, or forty years longer, yet would it be anv com- 
for* to know that you must die to-morrow, or some few 
months, or a year or two hence’ which may be your 
case for aught you know , and this, I beheve, vxiu are 
not very desirous to know, for how would this chdl 
your b’ood and spints • How would it overcast all the 
pleasures and comforts of life ' Yon would spend your 
days like men under the sentence of death, while the 
e.xecution is suspended. 

Did all men who must die young certainly know it, 
it would destroy the mdustry and improvements of half 
mankmd, which would half destroy the world, or be 
an insupportable miscbief to human societies , for what 
man who knows that he must die at twenty, or five and 
twenty, a htile sooner or later, would trouble himself 
with mgenious or gamful arts, or concern himself any 
more wuth this world than just to hve so long in it’ 
And yet, how necessaiy is the service of such men in the 
world ' hat great things do they many times do, and 
what great improvements do they make ! How pleasant 
and diverting is their conversation, while it is innocent 
How do they enjoy themselves, and give life and spirit to 
the grav er age. How thm would our schools, our shops, 
our umversmes, and all places of education be, did thev 
know how httle time many of them were to hve in the 
world r or w ould such men concern thcmselv es to learn 
the arts of hvmg, who must die as soon as they have 
learnt them ’ Would any father be at a great expense in 
educating his child, only that he might die w ith a Lulc 
Latin and Greek, logick and philosophy ? No , half tlie 
world must be divaded into cloisters and nunnenes, and 
nursenes for the grave 

Well, you’ll say, suppose that, and is not this aii 
advantage above all the inconveniences you can think of, 
to secure the salvation of so many thousands who are now 
eternally ruined by youthful lusts and vanities, but would 
spend their days in piety and devotion, and make the 
next world their only care, if they knew how httle while 
they w ere to liv e here ? 

Right I grant this might be a good w ay to correct the 
heat and e.xtravagances of youth, and so it would be to 
shew them heaven and hell , but God docs not think fit 
to do either, because it offers too much force and v lolencc 
to men’s minds , it is no tnal of their vartue, of their 
reverence for God, of their conquests and victory over 
this world by the power of faith, but makes religion a 
matter of necessity, not of choice now God vvdl force 
and drive no man to heaven , the gospel dispensation is 
the trial and disciplme of ingenuous spints , and if the 
certam hopes and fears of another world, and the un 
certamty of our livaug here, wall not conquer these 
flattenng temptations and make men senously religious, 
as those who must certainly die and go into another 
world, and they know not how soon, God wall not try 
whether the certam knowledge of the time of their death 
will make them religious That they may die young, 
and that thousands do so, is reason enough to engage 
yonr- expect death and prepare for it , if tliey 
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reverend an appearance you make behind Hammond on 
the New Testament, a Concordance on one hand and 
a folio Bible with references on the other You shall be 
welcome, sir, replied the gentleman, and perhaps you 
may find some company more to >our oivn taste, he is 
but a poor counsel who studies one side of the question 
only, and therefore I will have your friend Woolston, 

T — — 1 [Tindal], and C s [Collins] to entertain you 

when 3 on do me the favor of the visit. On this we 
parted in good humor, and all pleased with the appoint- 
ment made, except the two gentlemen who were to 
provide the entertainment 

Seiond Day — The companv met at the time ap 
^ pointed , but it liappened in this, as in like cases it 
often does, that some friends to some of the compan), 
who were not of the part) the first da), had got notice 
of the meeting, and the gentlemen who were to debate 
the question found the) had a more numerous audience 
than they expected or desired He cspeciall) who was 
to maintain the evidence of the resurrection began to 
excuse the necessity he was under of disappointing their 
expectation, alleging that he was not prepared , and he 
had persisted in excusing himself but that the strangers 
who pierceived what the case was offered to withdraw, 
which the gentleman would h) no means consent to they 
insisting to go, be said he would much rather submit him 
self to their candor, unprepared as he was, timn be guilty 
of so much rudeness as to force them to leave the com 
pan) On which one of the company smiling said. It 
happens luckily lliat our number is increased , when we 
were last together we appointed a judge, but we quite 
forgot a jur), and now 1 think we are good men and 
true, sufficient to make one. This thought was pursued 
in several allusions to legal proceedings, which created 
some mirth and had this good effect that it dispersed 
the solemn air which the mutual compliments on the 
difficulty before mentioned had introduced, and restored 
the ease and good humour natural to the conversation 
of gentlemen 

The judge perceiving the disposition of the company, 
thouglit It a proper time to begin, and called out. 
Gentlemen of the jury, take your places, and immcdi 
atcl) seated himself at the upper end of the table The 
company sat round him, and the judge called on the 
counsel for Woolston to begin. 

Mr A , counsel for Woolston, addressing himself to 
the judge; said, May it please your lordship, I conceive 
the gentleman on the other side ought to begin, and laj 
his evidence which he intends to maintain before the 
court, till that is done it is to no purpose for me to 
object. I may perhaps object to something which he 
wull not admit to be any part of his evidence, and there 
fore, I apprehend, the evidence ought in the first place to 
be distinctly stated 

Judge. — ^Mr B , what saj )ou to that ? 

Mr B , counsel on the other side — My Lord, if the 
evidence 1 am to maintain were to support any new 
claim if 1 vvere to gam any thing which I am not 
already possessed of, the gentleman would be in the 
right , lint the evadence is old, and is matter of record, 
and I have been long in possession of all that I claim 
under it If the gentleman has any thing to say to dis 
po^sess me, let him produce it, otherwise I have no 
reason to bring ni) own title into question And this 
I take to be the Imown method of proceeding in such 
cases , no man is obliged to produce his title to his 


possession, it is sufficient if he maintains it when it is 
called in question 

Mr A — Surely, my lord, the gentleman mistakes the 
case I can never admit myself to be out of possession 
of my understanding and reason , and since he would 
put me out of this possession, and compel me to admit 
things incredible m virtue of the evidence he maintains 
he ought to set forth his claim or leave the world to be 
directed by common sense. 

Judge. — Sir, yon say nght on supposition that the 
truth of the Christian religion vvere the point in judg- 
ment. In that case it would bi; necessary to produce 
the evidence for the Chnstian religion , but the matter 
now before the court is whether the objections produced 
b) Mr Woolston are of weight to overthrow the evidence 
of Chnst’s resurrection You see then the evidence of the 
resurrection is supposed to be what it is on both sides, 
and the thing immediately in judgment is the value of 
the objections, and therefore they must be set forth. 
The court will be bound to take notice of the evidence, 
which IS admitted as a fact on both parts Go on, 
Mr A 

Simon Patrick (1626-1707), bom at Gains- 
borough, was educated at Queen’s College, Cam- 
bridge. There he came under the influence of 
John Smith, the Cambridge Platonist, then a 
youthful Fellow, whom he revered till the end of 
his life. Successively rector of St Paul’s, Covent 
Garden (1662), and Dean of Peterborough (1678), 
he became Bishop of Chichester (1689) and of 
Ely (1691) He was a devout and erudite theo 
logian, and a sagacious and catholic Churchman, 
equally anli-puntan and anti-papak His sermons, 
commentaries, and devotional works were long 
famous, though now they seem prolix enough , 
amongst them A Brief Exfosthon of tlie Ten 
Commandments and the Lord's Prayer, The 
Parable of the Pilgrims, The Hearfs Ease, The 
Christian Sacrifice, and The Devout Christian 
Instructed He translated some Latin hymns, 
and wrote a number of religious poems An 
autobiography is included in his works (9 vols 
Clar Press, 1858) In it he tells us that his 
grandfather was a gentleman of good quality 
and fair estate, as well as a competent scholar, 
who had fifteen children, for the younger of 
whom he could accordingly make but slender 
provision 

He gave his sons a taste of learning, keeping a 
schoolmaster m his house to instruct them My 
father kept such a tincture of it, that though he 
was bound apprentice to a mercer, yet he was a 
great lover of books, and read very much to his 
dying day He had a great desire to breed me a 
scholar, and put me early to a master of great fame, 
but of no great skill in teaching, as I myself found 
when I came under the tuition of that worthy man 
Mi: Merryweather, who was an excellent Latinist, as 
he showed by his translation of Reltgio Medict But 
I ought to acknowledge, what my former master 
wanted in leammg he made up m piety For he 
touched my heart betimes by his affectionate discourses 
upon some part of the Church Catechism, which he 
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Here I dfl hut Io~c m^ tim'', inJ t}iCTc''ore in) 
flthcr r•^o >■ ill in Lii loi- c-cdition vas dcairous 
to tnalxC iTi- a scl obr ^cnt me to Hull, v Iiere he 
IraJ a good fnend, 'Ir I o'cki who, nth h« wife, 
tverc os hird to me ar to ihtnr ojn diihlrcn There 
I ■ml to scIjooI cicrv daj ivi'h a master ■^ho pre 
i<ned ■'that learning 1 hail, if lie did no’ add unto 
ih Air Foxlev •vho tva'- ar t lioltsalt grocer, had 
soch an afT clinn to me, at his mfe had al«o, that 
he oFcrcd to taho me hia apprentice for notliiag, if 
I vroul I ’c of hi trade. Tin mas a great tempta 
tioc, lie Im "g a great dealer, and a aery nch man 
Pit my fath.r aras er, J m ] -a to le-aae me to my 
own choice an ’ 1 pcr-is ed in na desire to l«: n 
edidar m aitiicli Mr Foaka mighti! encouragetl me, 
and both he ml hia nifc garc me some p ccc-, of 
go’d, Ttlie" I a ent from them to the uniacr, ta for 
T had giacn -(oine firoo's of ma hong rc! g on^Iy m 
timed, arh ch ma k tt-cm, licnig pm person , haae i 
a riorc tlian C'’ inary loac to me For in tana., j 

I'-hen Afr hotlej av-s gone a joamey (v ho -Inaas i 
nepd to praa aaatr hi, family 1 cfeire lie went I a h*d) j 
I compo-'-d a pmacr, “l>ral the siitccmth year </ my ! 
age, rnj said it in the fatmla avithoji kmh diimg i 
hk ah cuce Tin a^^as highk accep ahk to llmm, as 
I hopo It vna a-tl! plcesiii, to Cod, a ho thu tarla 
dtfpo'C'l jre to ho sera ice 

Bat many thinf,a hinkrcd my going to the uniacrsiia , 
fo' my fatlrr a ■' bringh still loner, and diaahltd to 
mam am me there ca h, tU-'ircfl } or tin peirliament 
so' hci" fkin k-nng ''tr V illiain Pclhtm ' hot e, to^il 
aarav ma f-'Ihcr e giaod , a-hich arete there a ilh my 
walncr, aa a^tll 'ci hi' ‘'ccral o h'r lose, b-kll 
him, -ti 1 all the Co-otry — la eo infc te"! nath soldier, 
that if a-as dangerous to traacL No a-itlii'anding aehieh, 
ntj father ad''cnttircd to cany me round from Boston to 
J vnn and so t, Camlnogn rhiTchs a\e pa'rral aaihout 
an impeoimcn 

It aeas in he year 1644, a hen I anas klvie-cn "ten 
teen and cigdi’cen years old, and had some di'cretion 
to goTcm rrij-'.lf 7 !) father liad recommend Ui >ns 
to iJr Mhichcoc anl llr Cuds orth, of LmanucI 
f 'i'l‘y;a, a ho, I Ta.s loped, might tale me to be 
their suer For m" fatl cr va' 'o mean then, he 
coull not olienaise mam am me. They acre Ixilh 
aery I tnd, anl licing full fheni‘clae=, rccommendcrl 
e> to Queen s College, a Inch aaas nee ly filled anth 
felloa s from ihcncc. Tliither ml rent, and I aa-a, 
admitted there June 25th of that year, under Mr 
AAlUs, a-ho loaed me very a''cll, insomuch that he 
left me the ley of his chamlicr, and o' his *ludj, 
athen he a’-as out of toara. Here I found myself in 
a solitary place at first , for though Mr I uHlt, in 
his Cl urch Iltstery, avas mi tal en in 5,aying this 
college a as like n landarrack (as I think lu' words 
are) in sabich there vas [not] one left to deep 
pO'-essioD, yet there a cre aliout a dozen scholara, 
and almcnt half of the old fclloaa-s the aasitors at 
first doing no more than patting m a majority of 
new to goae-m the college. Tlie others, rarely appear 
mg, verc all tamed out for refusing the coacnant, 
which aaas then $0 zealously pressed, that all scholars 
were summoned to tal c it at Trinity College Thither 
I a-ent, and liad it tendered to me But God so directed 
me, that I, telling tliem my age, was dismissed, and 
never heard more of it — blessed tic God 


1 had nm be’en long m the college before the master, 
Mr Herbert Palmer, took some notice of me, and sent 
for me to tranaenbe some things he intended for the 
press , and soon after made me the college scnlic, aahich 
lirouglit me in a great deal of money, many leases being 
to be renewed It aaas not long before I had one of the 
best scholarships in the college bestowed upon me, so 
that I was ads-anced to a higher rani, licing made a 
penswncr But before I aaas bachelor of arts this 
good man died, who was of an excellent spint, and aaas 
unaacaned m doing good. Though he aaas a little 
craokcal man yet he had such an authonty, that the 
fe!loav> reaerenced him as much as aae did them, going 
larc arhen he p.as'ed through the court, aahich after Ins 
death aaa, disuseil 

I remember aery a cll that, licing a member of the 
3'" mill) of diamts, he a ent off to laindon, and some 
time" sajed there a quarter of a year But before he 
aicnt, he a as wont to cause the bell to lie tolled, to 
summon us all to meet in the hall Tlicrc he made n 
pathclic-al sjicccli to us, stirring us up to pious diligence 
in our studies, and told ns, anth such senousness as 
male ns believe he should haae a,s true an account 
from tho'c he conld trust, of llic lichaanour of eacry 
oac of us in hi, aliscnce, as if he avcrc here present 
avith us to observe ns liimscif This he said we 
slioull Certainly find (rue at his return And truly 
he avas as good a.s his arord , for those youths avhom 
he heard avcll of, when he came lack to college, he 
lent for to his lodgings, and commended them , giamg 
Iioils to tho e lliat avcrc well maintained, and money 
to the jioo'er sort He was succeeded by a good 
man (Dr Horton), but not such a governor under 
a horn I avas cho'cn fellow of the college, a hen 1 

a'-as one acar bachelor of arts, before aahich time I 

had licen so studious as to fill whole liooks avilh 
obseraation" out of a^arious anaent authors, anth some 
of ma own v Inch d made upon them For I find 
one liool licgun in the year 1646, avherein I haae 
noted many useful things, and another more large in 
the year 1G47, haaang tlie avord j'TZtmtitas nl the top 
of inana pagus, by the thought of avhich 1 pcrceiac 
I a as quickened to spend my time avcil For I liaae 
'ct doavn what I did eacry day, and avhen I tool the 
Iilicrty to recreate myself 

It Ls a great comfort now in ma old age to find that I 

aras so diligent in my youth , for in those liooks I have 

noted htrv d spent my time A\ hat progress 1 made in 
1G48 J cannot tell , for I cannot find any Iwok aahich 
giaes nn account of that year, but I haae two avliicli 
relate my improacments m 1649 and tjic next year, 
Alarch 2ist, 1650, I wxs admitted master of arts. 

TUomas Kcii (1637-1711), Uie saintly Non- 
junng bishop, aaas 1 natiac of Little Berlhamp 
stead in I^dertfordsliirc, and aaas educated it 
Winchester and at Hart Hall and Neaa College, 
Oxford. He held in succession, between 1663 and 
1672, liaings in Essex, the Isle of Wight, and 
Hants , but baaing been elected a Fclloav of Win 
Chester College, resided in AAbnehester till 1679 
In 1667 he obtained from Morley, Bishop of Win 
Chester, the living of Bnxton, where he wrote his 
famous morning, evening, and midnight hyanns, 
aahich he sang daily to his own accompaniment 
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O father, you can unperple'c mj mind, 

My realm are for my mamage all mchned , 

I love, but know not who she is, or where. 

And to discover either, I despair , 

Despainng, I m celibate nould live. 

Since I my heart can to no other give , 

I feel too great a load in cares of state, 

Cares conjugal may much mcrease the n eight , 

More hours I fain n ould in my closet spend. 

Pure viigins best the affairs of Heaven attend 

Son, said the saint, if you both lives compare, 

Both different waj's may in God’s favour share , 
Prayers, meditations, and intentions pure, 

A heart ■which no temptations can allure , 

Self abnegation and a conscience clear 
Endunng no one lust to dommeer , 

All graces which incarnate God enjoin’d. 

The married equally with virgins bind 

Contemplatives have easy loads to bear. 

Freer from trouble and distracting care. 

Loose from the world, and disembroil’d from sense. 
Their prayers may longer be, and more intense 
To no relations vargins have a tie 
To pluck them back, but unmolested die , 

A virgin pnest the altar best attends. 

Our Lord that state commands not, but commends 

Hawkins published the prose works, with a Life, id 1713, as 
did Round in 1838, and Benham in 1889. Several works attributed 
to Ken are by most aiithonties regarded as spurious, Ken s poetical 
works included hjmns poems on gospel subjects and the attnbutes 
of God two epics hdmurtd^i HymHothrt criht Pemitnt each in 
thirteen books Atwdyties Prefarahcm/irDcnth, inA Damoutt 
nnd Donlln or Ckoste Lore, a pastoral. They were collected by 
Hawkins in 4 vols, (1721) and ore mostly awkward and tedious, 
A seleguon of his 'Hjmns and Poems for the Holy Da>$ and 
Festivals of the Church das published in 1868 as Bishop Ktnt 
Chnsimn Venr It is known that these hj-mns were highly pnzed 
by Keble who apparently took thence the idea of his oivn Chnsttatt 
Ytar Sec Lives by Bowles (1831), Anderdon (1851-34), Plnmptre 
(2 voIj 18SS) and Clarke (189^), 

Jcrciuy Collier (1650-1726) is less remera 
bered as the conscientious and persecuted Non- 
junng bishop than as the trenchant and unspanng 
castigator of the corrupt stage of his tune. He 
was bom at Stow-cum-Quy, Cambridgeshire, son 
of a clerical schoolmaster at Ipswnch , and here 
and at Cams College, Cambndge, he was edu- 
cated, aftentards becoming reaor of Ampton 
near Bury St Edmunds, and lecturer at Gray’s 
Inn His reply to Burnet’s Inquiry into the State 
of Affairs (1688) cost him some months in New- 
gate He neict waged w arfare on the crown with 
inasive pamphlets, and was arrested in 1692 on 
suspiaon of being involved in a Jacobite plot In 
1696 he gave absolution to the would-be assassins 
Fnend and Parkyms on the scaffold, for which 
offence he was outlawed In 1698 he published 
his Short View of the Immorality of the English 
Stage, which fell like a thunderbolt among the 
wits ‘ It IS inspinting,’ says Macaulay’, ‘ to see 
how gallantly the solitary outlaw advances to 
attack enemies, formidable separately, and, it 
might have been thought, irresistible when com- 
bined, distnbutes his swashing blows nght and 
left among Wycherley, Congreve, and Vanbrugh, 
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treads the vvaetched D’Urfey down in the dirt 
beneath his feet, and stnkes vv ith all his strength 
full at the tow enng crest of Dryden ’ Collier’s 
argument earned the country' wath it, and helped 
to bnng back the English drama to good morals 
and good sense. That evcessive stage-profligacy 
which was partly a reaction against the rigidity of 
Puritanism, and had far outrun the parallel laxity 
of contemporary social morals, was immediately 
to some extent checked But it was not without 
a straggle that the wits consented to be worsted 
Congreve and Vanbrugh, with many of the smaller 
fry', answered angnly but weakly, and were crushed 
anew by the redoubtable Nonjuror, who was ‘com- 
plete master of the rhetonc of honest indignation ’ 
‘Contest,’ says Dr Johnson, ‘was his delight, he 
was not to be fnghted from his purpose or his 
prey ’ There were not merely replies but defences, 
second defences, and v’lndications of the Short 
View by the irrepressible Censor Monan Even 
Congreve and Vanbrugh condescended to omit 
‘ several expressions ’ from the Double Dealer and 
the Piovoked Wife The great Dryden stood 
apart at first, but at length in the preface to his 
Fables (1700) acknowledged he had been jusdy 
reproved ‘ I shall say the less of Mr Collier,’ he 
says, ‘because in many things he has taxed me 
justly , and I have pleaded guilty to all thoughts 
and expressions of mine which can be truly argued 
of obscenity, profaneness, or immorality, and re- 
tract them If he be my enemy, let him triumph , 
if he be my fnend, as I have given him no per 
sonal occasion to be otherwise, he w’lll be glad of 
my repentance It becomes me not to draw my 
pen m the defence of a bad cause, when I have 
so often drawn it for a good one.’ 

But Dry’den complained, and fairly’, that his 
antagonist had often perverted his meaning, that 
he was ‘too much given to horse-play m his 
raillery, and came to battle like a dictator from 
the plough , ’ and that ‘ if zeal for God’s house had 
not eaten him up, it had at least devoured some 
part of his good manners and civility’ No 
doubt Collier erred by pedantry and w ant of dis- 
cnmmation He treats with as fierce indignation 
whatever appears to him ‘profanity’ as he does 
the grossest offences against decency And amongst 
sms of profaneness he reckons not merely all light 
allusions to religious words, phrases, and subjects, 
but any disrespectful comments on Chufehmen or 
ecclesiastical affairs He does not merelv protest 
against speaking of the clergy at large as livyiocntes 
and imjxistors , even to assume that some of the 
clergy were unworthy of their cloth was w ith him a 
sin, and tlie usual ejaculations of impatience were 
treated, as heinous examples of blasphemy It must 
have been trying to him, a partisan of the Stewart 
cause, to have to attack an institution so mlimately 
bound up as was the theatre with the pnnaples 
of the Rtstoration , and painful to the High 
Churchman to be spokesman of an argument 
usually associated with censorious Presbvtenans 
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novdtj and scandal of the practice. And first, 1 shall 
begin tnth the rankness and indecencj of their language 
In treating of this head, I hope the reader does not 
expect that I should set domi chapter and page, and 
give hrm the atations at length. To do this would be 
a very unacceptable and foreign emplojinenb Indeed 
the passages, many of them, are in no condition to be 
handled he that is desirous to see these flow ers let him 
do it m their ovm soil ’tis my business rather to kill the 
root than transplant it. But that the poets may not 
complam of injustice, I shall point to the infection at a 
distance, and refer m general to play and person. 

I^'ow among the cnnosities of this kind n e may reckon 
Mrs Pmchmfe, Homer, and Lady Fidget in the Country 
Wife, Widow Blackacre and Olivna in the Plain 
Dealer These, tho’ not all the exceptionable characters, 
arc the most remarkable. I’m soriy the author should 
stoop his wit thus Ion, and use his understanding so 
nnkmdly Some people appear coarse and slovenly out 
of poverty they can’t well go to the charge of sense. 
They arc offensive like b^gars for want of neces 
sanes. But this is none of the Plcun Dealet’e case , he 
can afford his muse a better dress nhen he pleases But 
then the rule is, where the motive is the less the fault is 
the greater To proceed. Jacmta, Elvira, Dalinda, and 
Lady Ply ant, in the Mock Astrologer, Spanish Fnar, 
Loze Triumphant and Double Dealer, forget themselves 
extreamly and almost all the characters m the Old 
Batehelour are foul and nauseous. Zone for Love and 
the Rdapse strike sometimes upon this sand, and so 
likewise does Don Sebastian, 

I grant the abuse of a thing is no aigument against the 
use of it However, young people particularly should 
not entertain themsehcs with a lend picture , especially 
when ’tis drawn by a masterly hand For such a liberty 
may probably raise those passions which can neither be 
discharged without trouble, norsatisfyed without a crime 
'tis not safe for a man to trust his nrtue too far, for fear 
it should give him the shp 1 But the danger of such an 
entertainment is but part of the objection ’tis all scandal 
and meanness into the bargam it does in effect degrade 
human nature, sinks reason into appetite, and breaks 
down the distinctions between man and beast Goats 
and monkeys, if they could speak, would express their 
brutality in such language as this 

To aigue the matter more at huge 

Smutbness is a fault m behaviour as well as in religion 
*115 a very coarse diversion, the entertainment of those 
who are generally least both in sense and station. The 
looser part of the mob have no true relish of decency 
and honour, and want education and thought to furnish 
out a gcntde conversation Barrenness of fancy makes 
them often take up with those scandalous liberties A 
vitious imagination may blot a great deal of paper at this 
rate with case enough and ’tis possible convenience may 
sometimes mvate to the expedient The modem poets 
seem to Use smut as the old ones did machines, to relieve 
a fainting invention When Pegasus is jaded and would 
stand still, he is apt like other tits to run into every 
puddle. 

Obscenity in any company is a mstick uncreditable 
talent, Init among women ’tis particularly rude. Such 
talk would be very affrontive in conversation, and not 
endupd by any lady of reputation Whence then comes 
It to pass that those liberties which disoblige so much in 
Conversation should entertain upon the stage? Do the 
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women leave all the regards to decency and conscience 
behind them when they come to the play house’ Or 
does the place transform their mdmations, and turn their 
former aversions into pleasure’ Or were their pretences 
to sobnety elsewhere nothing but hypocrisy and gnmace? 
Such suppositions as these are all satyr and invective 
they are rude imputations upon the whole sex. To treat 
the ladies with such stuff is no better than taking their 
money to abuse them. It supposes their imagination 
vntious, and their memories ill furnish’d that they are 
practised m the language of the stews, and pleas’d with 
the scenes of brutislmess When at the same time the 
customs of education and the laws of decency are so 
very cautious and reserv’d m regard to women I say so 
very reserv’d, that ’tis almost a fault for them to under 
stand they are ill used. They can’t discover their disgust 
without disadvantage, nor blush without disservice to 
their modesty To appear with any skill m such cant 
looks as if they had fallen upon lU conversation, or 
m a n aged their curiosity amiss In a word, he that treats 
the ladies with such discourse must conclude either that 
they like it, or they do not To suppose the first is a 
gross reflection upon them virtne And as for the latter 
case. It entertains them with their own aversion, which 
IS ill nature, and ill manners enough m all conscience. 
And m this particular custom and conscience, the forms 
of breedmg and the maxims of rehgon are on the same 
side In other instances vice is often too fashionable , 
but here a man can’t be a sinner without being a clovn 
In this respect the stage is faulty to a scandalous d^ee 
of nauseousness and aggravation For 

ut The poets make women speak smuttily Of this 
the places before mention’d are suflinent evidence and 
if there was occasion they might be multiply ed to a much 
greater number indeed the comedies arc seldom clear 
of these blemishes and sometimes you have them m 
tragedy For instance. The Orphans Mommia makes 
a vciy improper descnption , and the royal Leonora 
in tlie Spanish Friar runs a strange length in the 
history of love And do pnnccsses use to make their 
reports with such fnlsom freedoms? Certamlv this 
Leonora was the first queen of her family Such raptures 
are too lascivious for Joan of Naples Are these the 
tender things Mr Dryden says the ladies call on him for? 
I suppose he means the ladies that are too modest to 
show their faces m the piL This entertainment can be 
fairly design'd for none but such. Indeed it hits their 
palate exactly It regales their lewdness, graces their 
character, and keeps up their spirits for their vocation 
now to bring women under such misbehaviour is violence 
to their native modesty, and a mispresentation of their 
sex. For modesty, as Mr Rapm observes, is the character 
of women To represent them without this quality is to 
make monsters of them and throw them out of their 
Iind Eunpides, who was no negligent observer of 
humane nature, is always careful of this decorum Thus 
Phtedra when possess’d with an infamous passion, takes 
all imagnablc pains to conceal iL She is as regular and 
reserv’d m her language as the most vartuous matron 
Tis true, the force of shame and desire, the scandal of 
satisfying and the difficulty of parting vnth her inclina- 
tions, disorder her to distraction. However, her frensv is 
not lewd, she keeps her modesty even iftcr she has lost 
her wits. Had Shakespear secur’d this pomt for his 
young virgin Ophelia, the plav had been better contriv’d 
Since he was resolv’d to drovm the lady hi e a kitten, he 
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preach and -n-ntc in defence of the new creed, his 
first manifesto heing The Truth Exalted (16^8) , 
and this tvas immediatelj folloived by The Sandy 
Foundation Shaken, in which he expresslj set him- 
self to refute from Scripture those ‘so generallv 
believed and applauded doctnnes, \az. the Tnnity 
of distinct and separate persons m the unit> of 
essence,’ ‘the vulgar doctnne of Satisfaction 
being dependent on the second person of the 
Tnnit>,’ and ‘the Justification of impure persons 
bv an imputative nghteousness ’ Attacks like this 
on the commonly received doctnnes of the Tnnitj, 
the Atonement, and Justification bj Faith explain 
the suspiaon and abhorrence v\nth which the earlj 
Quakers were reg.arded by all orthodox com- 
munions and sects , and for publishing this treatise 
without license Penn was committed to the Tower 
Impnsonment onl> increased his ardour Dunng 
a confinement of eight months in 1668-69 he 
produced several treatises, the best of which. 
No Cross, no Croiun, enjojed great populant> 
Short!) after his release he was again taken up 
and tned b) the Cityauthonties The jury svmpa 
thised with the persecuted apostle of peace, and 
would return no harsher verdict than ‘Guilt) of 
speaking in Giacechurch Street’ They were brow- 
beat b) the insolent court, and kept tw o da) s and 
nights vv ithout food, fire, or light, but the) would 
not vield, and their final verdict was ‘ Xot Guilt) ’ 
Penn and the juiy' were all thrown into Newgate 
On an appeal to the Court of Common Pleas, Penn 
tnumphed, but he was impnsoncd si\ months for 
refusing the oath of allegiance. 

In 1670 Admiral Penn died, reconciled to his 
son, whom he left sole executor of his will The 
admiral’s estate was worth ^1500 a year, and he 
had claims on the Government amounting to about 
^15,000 In consideration of these unliquidated 
but acknowledged claims Charles II granted to 
William Penn — who longed to establish a Chnstian 
dcmocrac) across the Atlantic — a vast territoiy on 
the banks of the Delaware in North Amcnca. 
Penn was constituted sole proprietor and governor 
He proposed to call his colony Silvania, as being 
covered with woods The king is said to have 
suggested that, in compliment to the idmiril, Penn 
should be prefixed, and in the charter the colon) 
was named Pennsilvania. Articles for the settle- 
ment and government of the new state were drawm 
up by Penn, with the assistance, it was said (on in- 
sufficient grounds), of Algernon Sidne) The) were 
liberal and comprehensive, allowing the utmost 
civil and religious freedom to the colonists The 
governor sailed to America in 1682, and entered 
into a treaty of peace and friendship with the native 
tnbes, which was religiousl) observed The sign- 
ing of this treaty under an elm Indian 

king being attended b) his sachems or warriors, 
and Penn accompanied by a large body of his 
pilgrim-follovvcrs, is one of those picturesque pas 
J sages in history on which poets and painters de- 
light to dwell, but unluckily It seems certain that 
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these Lenni Lenape Indians had, is disarmed sub- 
jects of the ‘Five Nations,’ no nght to convey to 
Penn any property in the soil, which was not theirs 
The governor, hiving constituted his counal or 
legislative assembl), laid out his capital aty of 
Philadelphia, and governed the colony ivisely for 
two years, with full tolerance for all ^at was not 
b) Puntanism regarded as wicked (card playing, 
pla) -going, d-c. being of course stnctly forbidden 
as ‘evil sports ind games’) Murder alone was 
treated as a capital offence. The colonial dictator 
returned to England in 1684. 
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For the next four ) cars ind a half, till the abdi- 
cation of Jimes II, Penn appears in the novel 
character of 1 court favourite He attended WTiite- 
hall almost dail), his house was crowded with 
visitors, and in consequence of his supposed in- 
fluence with the king he might, as he himself si)'s, 
have amassed great nches He procured the 
release of about twelve hundred Quaker brethren 
impnsoncd for refusing to take the oath of allegi- 
ance or to attend church So he was accused of 
being a Jesuit in disguise, and of holding corre- 
spondence with the court of Rome Even Tillotson 
was led to believe this calumnv, but was convinced 
by Penn of the entire falsehood of the charge 
Lord Macaulay revived some of the accusations 
against Penn, and represented him as conniving 
at the intolerance and corruption of the court. 
The specific cases adduced rest on doubtful evi 
dence , but evidentl) Penn, misled by a little self- 
importance, and childishly hopeful of the great 
things to be e-xpected from James, had mixed him- 
self up too much w ith the proceedings of the court, 
yet could not prevent all acts of cruelt) and extor- 
tion MrW E. Forster was held to have proved that 
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and goodness Bnt for all this, I must allow a great 
adsanlage to the gentleman, and therefore prefer his 
station, just as the apostle Paul, who af er he had 
htunhlcd the Jews, that insulted upon the Christians vnth 
their law and ntcs, ga\e them the advantage upon all 
other nations m statutes and judgments. I must grant 
that the condition of our great men is much to be pre 
ferred to the ranks of infenor people. For first, thej 
have more {wner to do good, and if their hearts be 
equal to their nbilit}, they are blessings to the people of 
any country Secondly, the eyes of the people are 
usually directed to them , and if they vull be kind, just, 
and helpful, they shall have their affections and services. 
Thirdly, they are not under equal straits with the inferior 
sort, and consequently they have more help, leisure, 
and occasion to pohsh their passions and tempers with 
books and conversation. Fourthly, they have more time 
to observe the actions of other nations, to travel and 
new the laws, customs, and interests of other countncv , 
and bnng home whatsoever is worthy or imitable. And 
so an easier wav is open for great men to get honour , 
and such as love true reputation will embrace the bcot 
means to it. But because it too often happens that great 
men do little mind to give God the glory of their 
prosperity, and to live answerable to his mercies, but on 
the contrary live without God in the world, fulfilling the 
lusts thereof, his hand ls often seen either in impovensh 
mg or extinguishing them, and raising up men of more 
vartue and humility to their estates and dignity How 
ever, I must allow that among people of this rank there 
have liesn some of them of more than ordinary virtue, 
whose examples have given light to their families. And 
It has been something natural for some of their descen 
dants to endeavour to keep up the credit of their hou>es 
m proportion to the ment of thmr founder And to say 
true, if there be any advantage in such descent, 'tis not 
from blood but education , for Wood has no intelligence 
in It, and is often spnnous and uncertam , but education 
has a mighty induencc and strong bias upon the affec 
tions and actions of men In this the anaent nobles and 
gentry of this lingdom did excel, and it were much to 
be wisht that our great people would set about to recover 
the anaent omonomy of their houses, the strict and vir- 
tuous di;.aplinc of their ancestors, when men were 
honoured for their a’chicvemcnts, and when nothing 
more exposed a man to shame than his being bom to a 
nobility that he had not a virtue to supjxirt. 

The following wall show the stale of the maxims 
in Fruits of Solitude, some 850 in number 

On Temperance 

To this a spare diet contnbutes much Eat therefore 
to live and do not live to cat That ’s like a man, but 
this below a bea.st. 

Have wholesome but not costly food, and be rather 
cleanly than dainty in ordenng it. 

The receipts of cookery arc sv ellcd to a volume, but a 
good stomach excels them all , to which nothing contn 
butes more than industry and temperance. 

If thou nse with an appetite, thou art sure to sit down 
With one. 

Rarely dnnk but when thou art dry , nor then between 
meals, if it can be avoided 

The smaller the dnnk the clearer the head and the 
cooler the blood , which arc great benefits in temper and 
business. 


Strong liquors are good at some times and m small 
proportions , being belter for physic than food, for 
cordials than common use. 

The most common things arc the most useful , which 
shews lioth the wisdom and goodness of the great Lord 
of the family of the world 

All excess is ill, but drunkenness is the worst sort. 
It spoils the health, dismounts the mind, and unmans 
men, it reveals secrets, is quarrelsome, lasavious, im- 
pudent, dangerous, and mad, in fine, he that’s drunk is 
not a man , because he is so long void of reason, that 
distinguishes a man from a beast. 

Penn VTot^ m aJl over forty worlj and pamphlet?, and hi* 
cotlecied worlds (1736) fill three volumes. There arc laves by 
Oaxlv&on (i2i 3), BarLer (1852), janney (1852), Hcpvk-orth Dixon 
(new cd 1856), Burdette (1882) Stoughton (n»*w e<L 1883), Sparks, 
Draper Bndges and othen. And see Mr Gosses edition of 
Some Fruits 0/ SoliUuie (1900). 

Kobert Barclay (1648-90), the apologist of 
the Quakers, was bom at Gordonstown m Moray- 
shire, the son of Colonel David Barclay, who hid 
served under Gustaviis Adolphus, and lost but 
recovered his estate under Charles II Robert was 
educated at the Scots College at Pans, of which 
his uncle was rector, but withstood, not without 
difficulty, the temptation to become a Catholic, 
and returned to his nativ'e country m 1664. Two 
years afterwards his father made open profession 
of the pnnciples of Quakerism , and in 1667, when 
only nineteen years of age, Robert Barclay became 
‘fully convinced,’ as his fnend William Penn has 
expressed it, ‘ and publicly owned the testimony of 
the true light’ His first defence of the new doc- 
tnnes, Truth cleared of Calummcs (1670), was a 
reply to a book published in Aberdeen In 1672 
Barclay walked through the streets of Aberdeen — 
unseasonably — clothed in sackcloth and ashes, and 
published TsSeasoiiable Warning and Serious Exhor- 
tation to and Expostulation with the Inhabitants of 
Aberdeen Other controversial treatises followed 
A Catechism and Confession of Faith (1673), and 
The Anarchy of tlu Ranters (1676) His great 
work, originally written and published m 1676 in 
Latin, appeared in English in 1678, and is entitled 
An Aptology for the true Christian Divinity, as 
the same is held forth and preached by the People 
called in scorn Quakers, Sr’c His appeal in it to 
the king had no effect in stopping persecution , for 
after Barclay’s return from Holland and Germany, 
which he v isitcd now and later in company with 
Fox and Penn, he was in 1677 impnsoned along 
with many other Quakers at Aberdeen, through the 
procurement of Archbishop Sharp In prison he 
wrote a treatise on Universal Love He was soon 
liberated, and subsequently gamed favour at court. 
Both Penn and he were on terms of intimacy with 
James II , and just before the sailing of the Prince 
of Orange for England m 1688, Barclay in a 
private conference with His Majesty urged James 
to make some concessions to the people. He was 
one of twelve Quakers who in 1682 acquired 
East New Jersey, and was thereafter appointed 
nommal governor, with power to appoint a deputy 
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frequcn'U to lie, because the persons obtaining these 
Utleo, cither by elec ion or hereditanlj, ina> frequently 
be found to hate nothing really m them deserving them 
or ansii enng to them as some to iihom it is said. Your 
Exccllencj, haring nothing of excellency in them, and 
he uho 15 called \ our Grace appears to be an enemy to 
grace, and he nlio is called "V our Honour is Ivnorni to 
be base and ignoble I nonder what law of man or 
what patent ought to oblige me to make a lie, in calling 
good evil, and evil good I wonder what law of man can 
cecurc me in so doing from the just judgment of God, 
that will make me account for every idle word. And 
to lie IS something more. Surelj Chnstians should be 
asliamed that such laws, manifestly crossing the law of 
God, should be among them 

Fourthli, as to those titles of Holiness, Emmency, and 
Excellency, used among the Papists to the pope and 
cardinals, &.C. , and Grace, Lordship, and Worship, used 
to the clergy among the Protestants, it is a most blasphe- 
mous usurpation For if they use Holiness and Grace 
because these things ought to be in a pope or in a bishop, 
how came lhe\ to usurp that pecailiarly to themseUes? 
Ought not holiness and grace to be m eiery Chrisban? 
And so everv Chnslian should say Your Holiness and 
Your Grace one to another Next, how can they m 
reason claim any more titles than were practised and re 
ceivcd by the apostles and pnmitiye Christians, whose 
successors they pretend they are , and as whose succes- 
sors (and no otherwise) themsehes, I judge, ayall confess 
any honour they seek is due to them? Now if they 
neither sought, recciyed, nor admitted such honour nor 
titles, how came these by them’ If they say they did, 
let them proye it if they can we find no such thing m 
the Senpture Tlie Christians speak to the apostles 
without any such denomination, neither s.aymg, If it 
please your Grace, Your Holiness, nor \ our Worship, 
they arc neither called My Lord Peter, nor Jly Lord 
Paul , nor y ct Master Peter, nor Master Paul , nor Doctor 
Peter, nor Doctor Paul , but singly Peter and Paul , 
and that not only in the Senpture, but for some hun 
dreds of y ears after so that this appears to be a manifest 
fruit of the apostacy For if these titles anse either from 
the office or worth of the persons, it will not be denied 
but the apostles desen ed them better than any now that 
call for them But the case is plain , the apostles had 
the holiness, the excellency, the grace , and because they 
were holy, excellent, and graaous, they neither used nor 
admitteil such titles, hut these basing neither holiness, 
excellency, nor grace, will needs be so called to satisfy 
their ambitious and ostentatious mind, which is a mam 
fest token of their hypoensy 
Fifthly, os to that title of Majesty usually ascribed to 
prmccs, we do not find it given to any such in the Holy 
''cnpture , but that it is specially and peculiarly asenbed 
unto Cod Y e find in the Senpture the proud king 

Ncbuchadncziar assuming this title to himself, who at 
that time recciyed a sufficient reproof by a sudden jndg 
ment which came upon him Xherefore in all the com 
pclLalions used to pnnccs in the Old Testament it is not 
to be found, nor yet in the Ncyv Paul was aery ciaal to 
\gnppa, yet be giics him no such title Neither was 
this uilc used among Chnstians m the pnmitivc umes. 
Hence the Ecclesiastical Histoiy of the Reformation of 
France, relating the speech of the Lord Rochefort at the 
a'^cmbly of the estates of France held under Charles the 
"Ninth m the year l 5 fio, sauh, ‘That this harangue was 
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TvcU icmarked in that he used not the ivord Majesty, ' 
invented bj^flatterere of late years.’ And yet this author 
[Beza] minded not hon his master Calvin used this 
flattermg title to Franas the First, King of France, and 
not only so, but calls him Most Christian King m the 
epistle to his Institutions , though by his dailj persecut- 
mg of the Reformers it was apparent he was far from 
such c\en m Calsun’s own esteem. Surely the complying 
uith such vam titles, imposed and introduced bj Anti 
chnst, greatly tended to stain the Reformation and to 
render it defective m raanj things. 

Barda> s Apology and CaUchtsm have been often rcpnalcd , hts 
works were collected in ibyt (r vol* foUo), and repabluhed m 1718 

Tlioraa.s Ellwood (1639-1713), Milton’s Quaker 
fnend, was bom at Crowell in Oxford of good 
family, was educated mainlj at the Free School of 
Thame, and till hts contersion to Quakensm m 
1659 was a spnghtly and rather foppish jouth 
‘ taking my swung,’ as he wntes, ‘in all such vam 
courses as were accounted harmless recreations’ 
His father, as averse to the new creed as Admiral 
Penn, sometimes beat him with great seventy, 
particular!) when the son persisted m remaining 
covered m his presence. In a succession of 
embarrassing interviews, Squire Ellwood knocked 
or ‘ tore vuolentlj ’ off Thomas’s head all the 
joung man’s hats, one after the other, and he 
seems to have been well provided. But there 
remained another cause of offence 

■\^’hctleve^ I had occasion to speak to my father, 
thongb I had no hat now to offend him, jet mj language 
did as much, for I durst not say ‘you’ to him, but 
‘thou’ or ‘thee,’ as the occasion required, and then he 
would be sure to fall on me with his fists At one of 
these times, I remember, when he had beaten me m that 
manner, he commanded me, as he commonly did at such 
Umes, to go to mj chamber, which I did, and he followed 
me to the bottom of the stairs Bemg come thither, he 
gave me a parting blow, and in a verj angry tone said 
‘ Sirrah, if ever I hear you saj thou or thee to me again, 
I’llslnkc jour teeth down jour throat’ I was greatlj 
gneved to hear him saj so, and feelmg a word nse m mj 
heart unto him, I turned again, and calmlj said unto 
him ‘ Should it not be just if God should serve thee so, 
when thou sayest “ thou ” or “ thee ” to him ’ ’ Though 
his hand was up, I saw it sink, and his countenance fall, 
and he turned awaj, and left me standing there. 

Ellwood IS speaallj’ interesting as havung been 
a pupil of Milton, and one of those who read to the 
blind poet in 1662 , his services as reader secunng 
from Mdton m return guidance m his own studies 
for two months, until thej were ended bj illness and 
a succession of impnsonments His later life vras 
largelj spent in controversj md in suffenng per- 
secution, mamlj for refusing to take the oath of 
allegiance. The History of the Life of Thomas 
Elltvood written by his own hand, but completed 
bj a fnend, was first published in 1714 , and often 
republished (5th ed 1855 , cd bj Henry Morlej, 
1885, bj C G Crump m 1900) Ellwood fur- 
nishes interesting facts about the London prisons, 
in which he and many of his brother Quakers 
were confined, and the manner m which they were 


treated both there and out of doors It is melan- 
cholj to note how verj few of all the misenes of 
their lives would have befallen them, or how 
swaftlj thej' could liave been got over, had the 
Quakers been able to make the merelj formal 
concession required of them — on the hat ques- 
tion and the thou question at home, and about 
taking of the oath of allegiance when brought 
before the magistrates Though as a Quaker faith- 
ful unto the utmost extremitj, Ellwood evndenUj 
found the ‘old man’ in him asserting itself prettj 
often in the waj of nghtcous indignation and the 
impulse to strenuous self defence , and unlike the 
stneter Fnends, he had no scruples about providing 
for the defence of himself and comrades before the 
law-courts by help of professional lawj ers Besides 
his own Life, Ellwood wrote a score of contro- 
V ersial treatises, including A Seasonable Dissuasive 
from Persecntion, A Fair Examination of a Foul 
Paper, Truth Defended, Sacred Histones of the 
Old and New Testaments, and more than one 
volume of poems, including a Davidas in five 
books He edited the Journal of his fnend 
George Fov. 

In his Life he desenbes his intercourse with 
Milton, whose literary standing he defines m a 
suffiaentlj surprising manner, and expounds the 
poet’s insistence on a quite un English and a 
specificallj Italian pronunciation of Latin 

Milton as I^atln Tutor 

I mentioned before that when I was a boy I had made 
some good progress in learning, and lost it all again 
before 1 came to be a man , nor was I nghtlj sensible of 
mj loss therein till I came among the Quakers But 
then I both saw my loss and lamented it , and applied 
mj’self with utmost diligence at all leisure times to recover 
It , so false I found that charge to be which in these 
times was cast ns a reproach upon the Quakers, that they 
despised and decned all human learning, because thej 
denied it to be necessary to a gospel ministrj, which was 
one of the controversies of those times But though I 
toiled hard and spared no pains to regain what once I had 
been master of, yet 1 found it a matter of so great diffi 
culty that I was ready to say as the noble eunuch to 
Philip m another case, ‘ How can I, unless I had some 
man to guide me?’ This I had formerly complamed of 
to my especial fnend Isaac Pennington, but now more 
earnestly, which put him upon considenng and contnv 
mg a means for mj assistance. 

He had an intimate acquaintance vnth Dr Paget, a 
physician of note in London, and he with John Milton, 
a gentleman of great note throughout the learned world 
for the accurate pieces he had wntten on vanons subjects 
and occasions This person, having filled a public station 
in the former times, liv ed now a pnvate and retired life in 
London, and having whollj lost his sight kept always a 
man to read to him, which usuallj was the son of some 
gentleman of his acquaintance, whom in kindness he took 
to improve m his learning Thus by the mediation of 
my friend Isaac Penmngton with Dr Paget, and of Dr 
Paget with John Milton, wais I admitted to come to him, 
not as a servant (which at that time he needed not), nor 
to be in the house with him, but only to have the liberty 
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admow’cdgmem for the favour he had done me m com 
mnricatmg u to me. He ashed me hon I hhed it, and 
what I thought of it, wliidi 1 modesil> but frtel> told 
him, and after some further discourse about it, I 
plcasanth said to him ‘Tliou hast said much here of 
Paradise lost , hut what hast Ihon to saj of Paradise 
found’’ He made me no answer, hut sat some time in 
a muse , then brake off that discourse, and fell upon 
another subject 

After the sickness was over, and llie cih well cleansed, 
tmd become safclj habitable again, he returned thither 
And when afterwards I went to want on him there, which 
I seldom failed of doing whenever mj occasions drew 
me to London, he shew-ed me hr second poem, called 
Paradtse Retired, and in a pleasant tone said to me 
‘This is owing to >011, for >oii put it into m> head at 
Chalfont , which before I had n'-t thought of' 

Dr Tbontas Sprat, Bishop of Rochester (1635- 
1713), was praised by Dr Johnson as ‘an author 
whose pregnanc>’ of imagination and eloquence of 
language ha\ c desert cdly set him hfgh m the ranks 
of literature.’ Lord Macaula} also eulogised him 
as ‘1 \ ery great master of our language, and 
possc<;rfd^ at once of the eloquence of the orator, 
th/i controversialist, and the histonan’ Bom at 
jieaminstcr in Dorset, at kVadham College, 0 \ford, 
he studied mathematics under its warden, Dr 
Wilhms, in whose house scientific inquirers used 
to meet Sprat’s intimacy w ith Wilkirs led to his 
election in 1663 as a member of the Rojal Socict} , 
and in 1667 he published the historv of that 
learned bod>, vnth the object of dissipating the 
prejudice and suspicion wath which it was regarded 
bv the public Ordained in 1661, he was appointed 
chaplain to the Duke of Buckingham, whom he 
IS said to have aided in waatmg the Rehearsal j 
m 1676 he was made chaplain to the king 
SucccssncI} Canon of Westminster (1669), Canon 
of Windsor (1681), and Dean of Westminster 
''^^3)) he obtained the sec of Rochester in 1684. 

' f t j ear, by command of King Charles, he pub 
' 'Imd an account of the Rjehousc Plot, for which, 
i after the Revolution, he pnntcd an apolog} , but 
I having submitted to the new government, he was 
allowed, notwithstanding his attachment to the 
abdicated monarch, to remain unmolested m his 
bivhopnc In 1692 he was falsely charged wath 
JO ning in a conspiracj for the restoration of 
James, but cleared himself after a confinement of 
eleven da>s In his earlier da>^ Sprat wrote 
poems long included in collections of poetry — one 
on the death of the Protector (1658), and a 
Pindanc Ode on the Plague of Athens (1659) His 
reply to borbiilrcs’ Ilyagi. en Angktcrr,. (1663) 
wis a defence of England and Englishmen, ‘ full 
of just satire and ingenuity,’ as Addison said But 
his best knowai work was his Histor}' of the Royal 
I ^ociel^ The Life of his friend Cowley (1667) Dr 

I I Johnson called ‘a funeral oration rather than a 
biography ’ Two collections of sermons (169? 
•’nd 1710) were popular ‘his language,’ said 
Doddndge, ‘is always bcautifiiL’ Sprat was 
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over-much given to hospitalit>, and over-profuse 
in expenditure. 

God revealed In Experimental Phllosopliy 

We are guilty of false interpretations of providences 
and wonders, when we either make those to he miracles 
that are none, or when we put a false sense on those 
that are real , when ■we make general events to have a 
pnvate aspect, or particular acadents to have some 
universal signification. Though both these maj seem 
at first to have the stnetest appearance of religion, yet 
they are the greatest usurpations on the secrets of the 
Almighty, and unpardonable presumptions on his high 
prerogatives of punishment ana reward 
And now, if a moderating of these extravagances must 
be esteemed profaneness, I profess I cannot absolve the 
experimental philosopher It must be granted that he 
wiU be very scrupulous in believing all manner of com 
mentanes on prophetical vosions, m giving liberty to new 
predictions, and in assigning the causes and marking out 
the paths of God’s judgments amongst his creatures 
He cannot suddenly conclude all extraordinarj events 
to be the immediate finger of God , because he fami- 
liarly beholds the inward workings of things, and thence 
perceives that, many effects, which use to affright the 
ignorant, are brought forth by the common instruments 
of nature. He cannot be suddenly inclined to pass 
ceilsure on men’s eternal condition from any temporal 
judgments that may befall them , because his long 
converse wath all matters, times, and places has taught 
him the truth of what the Scripture says, that ‘all things 
happen alike to all ’ He cannot blindly consent to all 
imaginations of devout men about future contingenaes, 
seeing he is so rigid in examining all particular matters 
of fact He cannot be forward to assent to spiritual 
raptures and revelations , because he is trulj acquainted 
with the tempers of men’s bodies, the composition of 
their blood, and the power of fanej, and so better under 
stands the difference between diseases and inspirations 
But m all this he commits nothing that is irreligious. 
’Tis true, to denj that God has heretofore warned the 
world of what was to come, is to contradict the very 
Godhead itself, but to reject the sense which any pn 
vote man shall fasten to it, is not to disdain the Word 
of God, but the opmions of men like ourselves. To 
declare against the possibihty that new prophets may 
be sent from heaven, is to insinuate that the same 
mfinite Wisdom which once shewed itself that way is 
now at an end But to slight all pretenders that come 
without the help of miracles, is not a contempt of 
the Spint, but a just arcumspcction that the reason of 
men be not overreached To deny that God directs 
the course of human things is stupiditj , but to hearken 
to cverj prodigy that men frame against their enemies, 
or for tbemselv cs, is not to reverence the pow er of God, 
but to make that serve the passions, the mtercsts, and 
revenges of men 

It is a dangerous mistake into which manj good men 
fall, that we neglect the dominion of God over the world 
if we do not discover in every turn of human actions 
many supernatural providences and miraculous events. 
Whereas it is enough for the honour of his government 
that he guides the whole creation in its wonted course of 
cquscs and effects as it makes as much for the reputa 
tion of a pnncc’s wisdom, that he can rule his subjects 
peaceably by his known and standing law s, as that he is 


often forced to make use of extraordinary justice to 
punish or reward 

Let us then imagme our philosopher to have all 
slowness of behef and rigour of trial, which bj some is 
miscalled a blmdness of mind and hardness of heart. 
Let us suppose that he is most unwilling to grant that 
anything exceeds the force of nature but where a full 
evidence convinces him. Let it be allowed that he is 
always alarmed, and ready on his guard, at the noise of 
any miraculous event, lest his judgment shoald he snr 
prised by the disguises of faith. Bnt does he by this 
dimmish the authonty of anaent miracles? or does he 
not rather confirm them the more, by confining their 
number, and takmg care that everj falsehood should 
not mingle wath them? Can he by this undermine 
Chnstiamty, which does not now stand in need of such 
extraordinarj testimonies from heaven? or do not they 
rather endanger it who still venture its truths on so 
hazardous a chance, who require a contimuince of signs 
and wonders, as if the works of our Saviour and his 
apostles had not been snfiicient? Who ought to be 
esteemed the most carnally minded — the enthusiast that 
pollutes religion with his own passions, or the expen 
menter that wall not use it to flatter and obey his own 
desires, bnt to subdue them ’ ^\^lo is to be thought the 
greatest enemy of the gospel — he that loads men’s faiths 
by so many improbable things as will go near to moke 
the reality itself suspected, or he that only admits a few 
arguments to confirm the evangelical doctnnes, but then 
chooses those that are unquestionable ? 

By this I hope it appears that this inquiring, this 
scrupulous, this mcredulous temper, is not the disgrace 
bnt the honour of experiments And therefore I will 
declare them to be the most seasonable study for the 
present temper of our nation This wild amusing men’s 
minds wath prodigies and conceits of provndence has 
been one of the most considerable causes of those 
spintual distractions of which our country has long 
been the theatre This is a vamty to which the English 
seem to have been alwajs subject above others There 
IS scarce any modem historian that relates our foreign 
wars but he has this objection against the disposition 
of our conntrjonen, they used to order their affairs 
of the greatest importance according to some obscure 
omens or predictions that passed amongst them on little 
or no foundations. And at this time, especially this 
last year [1666], this gloomj and ill boding humour has 
prevailed. So that it is now the fittest season for expen 
ments to arise, to teach us a wasdom which spnngs from 
the depths of knowledge, to shake off the shadows and 
. to scatter the mists which fill the minds of men with a 
vain consternation. This is a work well becoming the 
most Chnstian profession For the most apparent effect 
which attended the passion of Chnst was the putting of 
an eternal silence on all the false oracles and dissembled 
inspirations of ancient times 

Cowley’s Love of Eetlrement 

Upon the kings happj restoration, Mr Cowlej was 
past the fortieth j-car of his age , of which the greatest 
part had been spent in a vanoos and tempestuous con- 
dition. He now thought he had sacnfic^ enough of 
his life to his curiosity and expcnence He had en 
joyed many excellent occasions of observabon He had 
been present in many great revolutions, which m that 
tumultuous time disturbed the peace of all our neighbour 
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oppoictl the course of a goremment m a pure 
and unsdfibb spint, that man n-as Lord Wdliam 
Russud Tlie suspicious correspondence with 
Banllon (sec the section on AlgerJiON SID^E\, 
Vol I page 715) leares him unsullied, for tlie 
ambassador distinctly mentions Russell and Lord 
Holies as two who would not accept bnbes 
When brought to tnal tjuly 1683), under the 
same circumstances as those which ha\e been 
related m Sidneys case— with a packed jury 
and a brutal judge— and refused a counsel to con- 
duct his defence, the only grace that was allowed 
him was to hare an amanuensis WTien Lord 
Russell asked, ‘May I hare somebody to imte, 
to assist my memory ’’ the Attorney -General an- 
swered, ‘Yes, a servant,’ and the Lord Chief- 
Justice added, ‘Anv of your serrants shall assist 
you in wnting anything you please for you.’ But 
Lord Russell proudly replied, ‘My wnfe is here, 
my lord, to do ih’ And when the spectators turned 
their eres and beheld the deroted lady rising to 
aid her lord in his uttermost distress, a thnll of 
sy mpathy ran through the assembly Lady Russell, 
alter the condemnation of her husband, personally 
pled for his pardon, but in rain He lored her as 
such a wife deserved to be loved , and on taking 
his final farewell of her, said, ‘The bitterness of 
dcatli IS now past*’ Fifty years after Ladi 
Russell’s death appeared that collection of her 
Letters which entitled her to a place in our 
literary history Dr Fitzrrilham, her father’s thap- 
lain, became Canon of Windsor Lord William 
Carcndish, aflcrrvards second Duke of Deronshtre, 
married Lady Russell’s daughter Hcnn Massue 
dc Ruragnr , Lady Russell’s cousin, w-as a Huguenot 
noble (son of a French ambassador) who settled 
in England on the Relocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, took semce under William III , and was 
made Viscount (1692) and Earl (1697) of Galway 

To Dr Fitzwilillaca. 

As you profess, good Doctor, to take pleasure m your 
w-ntings to me, from the tesumony of a conscience to 
forward ray spinlual welfare, so do I to receirc them'as 
one to me of your friendship in both rvorldly and spmtoal 
concernments , doing so, 1 need not rvaste mv time nor 
yours to tell you they arc reiy valuable to me. That 
rou arc so contented to read mine, I make the just 
I allowance for , not for the worthiness of them, I know it 
cannot be, but howeicr, it enables me to keep up an 
advantageous conrersation rnthont scruple of being too 
troublesome. You say something sometimes, by rvhich 
7 should think you seasoned or rather tainted with being 
so much ■where compliment or praising 15 best learned, 
but I conclude that ofien wbat one heartily wishes to be 
in a fnend, one is apt to believe is so The effect is not 
nought towards me, whom it animates to have a true, 
not false title to the least virtue you are disposed to 
attribute to me. \et I am far from such a vigour of 
mind as surmounts the secret discontent so hard a destiny 
av mine has fist in my breast , but there are times the 
mtnd can hardly feci displeasure as while such friendly 
conversation cntcrtaineth it , then a grateful sense moves 
one to express the courtesie. 
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If I conld contemplate the conducts of Providence mth 
the uses ton do, it would give ease indeed, and no disas 
trous events should much affect ns The nen scenes 
of each day make me often conclude mj'self very void of 
temper and reason, that I still shed tears of sorrow and 
not of JO), that so good a man is landed safe on the 
happ) shore of a blessed etemit) , doubtless he is at rest, 
tho’ I find none without him, so true a partner he was 
m all my jo)s and gnefs , I trust the Almighty will pass 
by this m) infirmity , I speak it in respect to the world, 
from whose cntiang dehghts I can now be better weaned 
I was too nch in possessions whilst I possest him all 
relish IS now gone, I bless God for it, and pra), and ask 
of all good people (do it for me from such jon know are 
so) also to pray that I ma) more and more turn the 
stream of my affections upwards, and set m) heart upon 
the ever-satisfying perfections of God , not starting at his 
darkest providences, hut remembering contmnall) either 
his glory, justice, or power is advanced by eveiy one of 
them, and that mercy is over tdl his w orks, as w e shall 
one day with ravishmg delight see m the mean time, I 
endeav our to suppress alt wild imaginations a melanchol) 
fancy is apt to let in, and say with the man in the 
gospel ‘I believe , help thou mj unbehef ’ 

WoBORKE Abbv, ay/A A(7£>r 1685 

To Lord Cavendish. 

Tho’ I know my letters do Lord Cavendish no service, 
yet as a respect I love to pay him, and to thank him also 
for his last from Limbeck, I had not been so long silent, 
/if the death of two persons both very near and dear to 
me had not made me so uncomfortable to mj'self, that I 
knew I was utterly unfit to converse where I would 
never be dl corapan) The separation of friends is 
gnevous. My sister Mountague was one I loved ten 
derly , my Lord Gainsborough w as the only son of a 
sister I loved with too much passion they both deserved 
to be remembered kindly by all that knew them They 
both began their race long after me, rmd I hoped should 
have ended it so too , but the great rmd wise Disposer 
of all things, and who knows where ’tis best to place 
his creatures, either in this or in the other world, has 
ordered it otherwise. The best improvement we can 
make m these cases, rmd you, my dear Lord, rather than 
I, whose glass runs low, while jou are young, rmd I hope 
have many happy years to come, is, I sa) , that w e should 
all reflect there is no passing thro’ this to a better world 
without some crosses , and the scene sometimes shifts so 
fast, our course of hfe maj be ended before we think we 
have gone half way , and that a happ) etemitj depends 
on our spending w ell or ill that time allotted us here for 
probation 

Live nrtuously, mj lord, and you can’t dye too soon, 
nor live too long I hope the last shall be your lot, with 
many blessings attending it 
29/A Ociclrr 1690. 

To the Earl of Galway 

I have before me, my good lord, two of j-our letters, 
both partially and tenderly kmd, and coming from a 
sincere heart and honest mind (the last a plain word, 
but, if 1 mistake not, verj significant) are very comfort 
able to me, who, 1 hope, have no proud thoughts of 
myself as to any sort The opmion of im esteemed 
fnend, that one is not very wrong, assists to strengthen 
a weak and wiUmg imnd to do her duty towards that 


Almighty Being who has from infinite bounty and good- 
ness so checkered mj da)s on this earth, as I can thank 
fuUy reflect 1 felt man), 1 ma) sa) as many years of pure 
and (I trust) mnocent, pleasant content, and happy enjoy 
ments as this world can afford, particularlj that biggest 
blessing of loving rmd being loved by those 1 loved and 
respected , on earth no enjoyment certainlj to be put in 
the ballance with it. All other are hke wine, which 
into-ocates for a time, but the end is bitterness, at least 
not profitable. Mr aller, whose picture ) on look upon, 
has, 1 long remember, these words 

'All we know the) do above 
Is that the) sing and that they love ’ 

The best news I have heard is, )ou have two good' 
companions with )OU, which 1 trust vnU contribute to 
divert )on this sharp season, when, after so sore a fit as 
1 apprehend )ou have felt, the air even of) our improving 
pleasant garden can’t be enjoyed without hazard. 

ri 7>2 1 

Richard Cnniberlnnd (1631-1718), bom 
at London, and educated at St Paul’s and at 
Cambridge, held vanous cures from 1658, and 
was raised b) King William to the see of Peter- 
borough in 1691 He had published, m 1672, a 
Latin work, Dt Legibus Naturm Disquisttio Plnlo- 
sophica, ‘A Philosophical Inquiry mto the Laws 
of Nature , m which their form, order, promul- 
gation, and obligation are investigated from the 
nature of things , and in which also the philo- 
sophical principles of Hobbes, moral as well as 
civil, are considered and refuted’ This erudite 
but verbose treatise expounds some novel vnews^ 
and lays down a distinct!) utilitanan entenon in 
ethics The laws of nature he deduces from the 
results of human conduct, regarding that to be 
commanded by God which conduces to the happi- 
ness of man The public good is the swninum 
bonuvi, and ‘universal benevolence’ the fountain 
of all virtue. He wrote also a learned essay on 
Jewish Weights and Measures (1686), dedicated — 
oddly enough — to his fnend Samuel Pepys, then 
President of the Royal Society , and a translation 
of Sanchomathd s Phamician History (translated 
from Eusebius, with disquisitions , not published 
till 1720) He was a really learned man and an 
acute' thinker, but at best a poor wnter his 
sentences are involv ed , he lacks humour and 
vivacity, grace and point, and his works are 
hopelessly tedious even where most suggestive. 
In the performance of his Episcopal duties he dis- 
played rare activity, moderation, and benevolence. 
When expostulated with by friends about his too 
great labours, he replied with the now proverbial 
maxrm, ‘ I will do my dut) as long as I can , a man 
had better wear out than rust out.’ Yet he lived 
to the age of eightv-six, in the enjoyment of such 
mental vigour that he successful!) studied Coptic 
onl) three years before his death The dramatist 
who bore the bishop’s name was his great-grandson. 

There is a Life bj Payne prefixed to the Sanchoniathon (1720). 
The De Lefitus was twice translated (bj Meacoct m 1727, by 
Towers in 1750). 
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rh% self, I mean thy Better Half, tJready Dead ! 

The Tear-, were just nhich at thy Birth did flow, 

Tor then, alass ! thou cams’t t’ engage 
The Miscnes of Life, but non 
Thou art allowed to quit the Tragick Stage , 

How to be careful to prolong the scene. 

And act thy Troubles o’er agen. 

Is Tollj not to be foigii’n even in thy doating Age 

Can Cramps, Catarrhs, and Palsies be 
Such charming Compani ? 

Wlnt Pleasures can the graie depme 
Tlij Senses of^ what Inconienience give, 

From 1 hich thou art exempted while alue? 

\t worst thou canst but ha\e ' 

Cold lodging in the gra\ e, 

Nor ly’st thou winner now, tho’ coiePd o’er 
In Furr, till thy faint limbs can bear no more. 

Thou •-leeps’t each night in so much Sear cloth bound, 
'niou'’dst need no more to lodge thee underground 

Mriinins nmdy (1659-1726), bom at Bandon, 
% as educated at Westminster, Chnst Church 
(Oxford), and Dublin, and held from 1696 to his 
death the h\ mg of Richmond, along wath Stratford- 
on At on ind Claphim m succession He also 
kept a school at Richmond The metrical version 
of the Psalms by him and Tate was authonsed 
in 1696 His tragedy, Tht Rape, on a plot from 
the history of the Goths and Vandals, his blank- 
terse j-Eneid, his Odt. for Si CcctMs Day, and 
his sermons hate long since sunk into deserted 
obhtion 

Tlionins Tenison (1636-1715), Archbishop 
of Canterbury, bom at Cottenham in Cambndge 
shire, studied at Corpus Chnsti, Cambndge, and 
was made Bishop of Lincoln by William III m 
i6gi, and pnmate of all England m 1694 He 
was a fatounte at court, crowmed Queen Anne 
and George I , and strongly supported the 
Hanot crian succession His works compnsc 
anti-papal tracts, sermons, and a criticism of 
Hobbes, but though Swift was unfair when he 
said he was a tery’ dull man, the Archbishop 
was not a power m literature, and his books are 
. not read 

ll.itflien Henry (1662-1714) vas bom at 
Braad Oak farmhouse, Malpas, Flintshire, the 
I son of Philip Henry, a pious and learned minister, 
just ousted by the Act of Uniformity He entered 
as a student of law m Gray’s Inn , but, y iclding to 
a strong desire for the office of the ministry, he 
' soon abandoned the pursuit of the law, and turned 
his attention to theology, which he studied with 
> great diligence and zeal In 1687 he was chosen 
pastor of a Nonconformist congregation at Chester, 
whence he remoxed in 1712 to Hackney Of a 
x'anctx of theological xxorks published by him, the 
largest and best I nown is his Cxfostiton of the Old 
at d Kc-v T fslawents (1710), which he did not live 
to complete, the Commentary on the Epistles being 
added bx \anous dumes The work has little 
t^'^egctical value, and is far from being a safe guide 
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to the actual meaxi^ng^ of the sacred ten , but as a 
treasurv of practical religion and manual of hints 
for pulpit nse, it soon secured a place m the ^ erj 
first class of tepositort v o'ks Robert Hall for 
the last tvo tears of his life read daih two chapicrs 
of 7 'lattheir Henn'S Commentan,, increasinglj 
dehghted with the cop ousness, tanett, and pious 
ingenuin of the thoughts , the simphati, strength, 
and pngnanc} of the expressions. Chalmers was 
a warm admirer of Henn , and for nearK two 
centuries the Commentar was the constant stad% 
companion and vade-rruum of a \er} large pro- | 
portion of erangelical preachers of all denomina- j 
tons m English-speaking countnes and colonics 1 



’•latthen 11. 11 maj be taken as a speamcn of 
tne nenojs and pomted remarks nth nhich the 
work abounds 


■Ye cannot Eerre God and Mammon.’ 
Mummon 's a SjTiack word tha^ signifies gam, so that 
whales er it is in this wo-id that i.., or iha’ we account 
to be gam to ns (as S“ Paul speaks, PhiL iii. 7), that 's 
tnanmnn ' ■Whateve’- is m the wodd, the lost of the 
fiesb, tlic Ins’ o'" the eve, and the pnde of hie,’ it is 
mammon To some their belly is their mammon, and 
thej vure tha*; to others, their ease, their sports and 
pas’imes, are their mammon, to o’heni, uoddls nches, 
to c ners, honon’s and pnJermenu the praise and ap- 
plaesc o'” men vns me Pharisees' mammon , m a r otd, 
self, the nn u tn which the world s trinity centres, 
sensual secolar self, is the mammon which cannot be 
served in conjnoctnri ri h God fo- if it be sened, 'tis 
13 competition with him, and m contradiction to him 
He docs no say ve rrrus/ no*, o* we shotdd not, but 
vie icmtzs serve God and mammon , wc cannot love 
both, or ho’d to both, or hold b) both, in ob ervance, 
obedience, attendance, trns*, and dependence, for they 
are contrary the one to the other Cod saith ‘Mj 
son, give me thme heart , ’ Mammon ^aith ’ Xo, 
give It me ’ God saith ' Be content with such 
th.ngs as ye have,’ Mammon saith ‘Grasp at all 
that ever thou can,* — “ Rem, rem, rjuacunque modo 
rem.’"’ God saith ‘Defraud no , never tell a lye, be 
honert and jnst m all thv dcalirgs Mammon saith 
‘ Cheat thy own father if then canst get bj it ’ God 
sauh ‘ ^ charitable , ’ Mammon saith ‘ Hold thv 
own , this giving undoes ns alL’ God saith ‘ Be careful 
for nothing,’ Mammon saith ‘Be careful for every 
thing’ God sauh ‘Keep holy the Sabbath-day ,’ 
I lararaon saith ‘ Make use of that day, as well as any 
oJier, for the world ’ Thus inconsistent are the com 
manda of God and Mammon, so that we cannot sene 
both Let ns no’, then, halt between God and Baal, but 
‘chuse yon this days homyc nil serve,’ and abide by 
your choice. 

Henry Aldrich (1647-1710), bom at West- 
minster, passed m 1662 from Westminster School 
to Chnst Church, Oxford, of which he became 
a canon m 16S2, and dean in 1689 He it was 
vho urged Charles Bovie to edit the Epistles 
of Plialans (see Vol I p 754), and so started 
a memorable control ersv He designed the 
Peckwater Quadrangle, vrote the weU-knovvn 


catch, ‘Hark, the bonny Chnst Church Bells,’ 
and a ‘smolnng catch’ for four smokers, set, 
English words to Italian anthems and songs, 
and indited Latin verses and epigrams, but he 
15 less remembered as architect, verse-wnter, 
composer, or mveterate smoker than as the 
author of the Artis Logtea Compendium (1691), 
which was long a standard text-book, and of 
which, though it is a by no means bnihant 
performance, a new edition appeared in 1862. 

Hnmplircy Pridcanx (1648-1724), bom at 
Padstov , from estmmstcr passed to Chnst 
Church, Oxford His Marmora Oxoitieiisia 
(1676), an account of the Arundel Marbles, 
procured for him patronage through which he 
was in 1679 appointed rector of St Clement’s, 
Oxford, and erelong a canon of Norwuch In 
16S8 he became .Archdeacon of Suffolk, and in 
1702 Dean of Norwich His nine worl-s include 
a Life of Mahon et (1697), Directions to Church- 
•wardtits (1701 , 15th ed- 1886;, and The Old and 
A e-iU Testamei t connected in the History of the 
fciL's and Kaghbounne; Nations (1715-17, 27th 
ed 1876} See Pndeaux’s Letters to fohn Etlis 
(Camden Soc. 1875) In virtue of the first and 
last named books he long ranked as a histonan. 
The Efe of Mahomet is wholly polemical, levelled 
as much against the English deists as against the 
Arabian impostor But Pndeaux’s Connection, as 
the more important work was generally called, 
was a solid contribution to the knowledge of the 
subject, though m nowuse profound or original , 
and was only superseded in general use bv more 
scholarly works a century and a half after us 
appearance. 

Sir George Ethcrege, the Restoration drama- 
tist who m England founded the comedy of in- 
tnguc, was bom probably m 1634 He lived much 
m his early life at Pans, studied law, had an 
intngue with tlic actress Mrs Barry (on whose daugh- 
ter he afterwards settled f6ooo), was knighted and 
married a wealthy widow, and m 1686 was Resi- 
dent at the Impenal court at Ratisbon He waned 
the monotony of what he regarded as banish- 
ment vrth coursing, dnnking, play, flirtation 
with actresses, and correspondence wrth Middle- 
ton, Dry den, Betterton, and others He seems to 
have died m Pans in 1691, and not, as used to be 
said, by falling downstairs after a banquet at Ratis- 
bon He sought his inspiration in Moliire, and 
out of his comedy of intngue grew the legitimate 
corned, of manners that culminated m Congreve 
and rendered possible the dramatic tnumphs of 
Goldsmith and Shendan The Jonsonian types 
and ‘humours’ made way for real characters, 
sketched from the life even when the portraiture 
IS but superficial , his fops are unsurpassed 
He IS less brutal and more spnghtly and 
fnvolous than Wycherley, but not so eminent a 
master of theatneal effect , sev eral of his char- 
acters are more perfectly individualised, more 
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humm, concrete, and In mg than citlier Wychcrlc\’’s 
or Congre\e’s, thougli Congrcie’s norl shous 
more po^ver Rocirestcr lamented that Ethcreges 
indolence checked the productiveness of a mm 
‘who had as much sense, fanev, judgment, and 
wit as any wntcr of the daj ’ His three plavs 
are T/ic Comical Rcvciizi ^ or, Love ir a Tub 
(1664) , SIu IVoi Id tfSIu Could (166S), and The 
Ma? of Modi . , or. Sir rofltui^ Flulb r ( 1 676)— all 
highlj popular in their daj The first is mainly 
a farce, tlic second has senous scenes and a 
good deal of buffoonen , the third is the best and 
most readable, Donmant, accepted as a sketch 
of Rochester, and Sir Fopling a studv of the 
then famous Beau Hewitt, with points taken from 
Ethcregc himself, passed into literature as striking 
charactcns,itions Mtdlev was Sir Charles Scdlcv 
With all his grossness, ‘gentle George’ shows both 
rcstriint md a certain distinction 

Prom ‘ Tho Man of Modo ’ 
jl/fflVci Is It not great inilKcrUioii for n man of credit, 
who maj have monej enough on Ills word, to go and 
deal wath lews, who for little sums mal e men enter 
into bonds, and give judgment ’ I 

Bdlair Preach no more on this te\t , 1 nm dctermin d, 
and there is no hope of m\ conversion 
Dortmait* Leave jour umiccessarv' fiddling, a wasp 
that’s burring about a man s nose at dinner, is not more 
troublesome than thou art [ 7<i 11 \n nv 

liana} \ou love to have jour cloalhs hang just, 
sir 

Dor I love to lie well dress’d, sir an! think it no 
scandal to mj understanduig 

Hand} ^^lll jou ii'e the essence, or orange flower 
wwler? 

Dor I will smell as I do to dav, no offence to the 
ladies’ noses. 

Hard} \ our pleasure, eir 

Dor That a man’s cxccllencj shou’d Ijc m ncatlj 
tjang of a nbbond, or a cravat' How careful’s nature 
in furnishing the world vv itli neecssarv coxcombs ' 

Dell That ’s a mightj prettj suit of jours, Donmant 
Dor 1 am glad 't has voiir approbation 
Bell No man m town has a better fanej in his cloalhs 
than j ou hav e. 

Dor \ou will make me have an opinion of mj 
genius. 

Med There is a great cntick, I hear, in these matters 
latelj arnv’d piping liot from Pans. 

Bell Sir Fophng Flutter, you mean 
Med The same. 

Bell He thinks himself the pattern of modem 
gallantry 

Dor He IS indeed the pattern of modem foppery 
Hod He was yesterday at the play, with a pair of 
gloves up to his elbows, and a pcmvvig more exactly 
curl d than a lady’s head newly dress’d for a ball 
Bell \\Tiat a pretty lisp he has I 

Dor Ho 1 that he affects m imitation of the people of 
quality in France 

Med His head stands for the most part on one side, 
and his looks are more languishing than a lady’s when 
she lolls at stretch in her coach, or leans her head care 
lessly against the side of a box 1 ’ the play house. 
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Dm He lb a per-on indeed of great acqaird follies 
Med He is like many other , Uholdcn to his cduca 
tion for making him so eminent a coxcomb , m-any a fool 
hadbcui lost to the world, had their indulgent parenu 
wisely licslovv d neither learning nor good breeding on 
’em 

hell He has been, as the sparkisli word is, busk 
iijioii the ladic, alrcadv , he was jcstirdaj at my aunt 
Townhv and gave ^Ir^ 1-ovcit a catalogue of his good 
qualities, under the cliaractcr of a complete gentleman, 
who, acconling to ‘sir Fophng, cnighl to dress well, dance 
well, fence well, have a gcmiis for love kttcrv, an agree 
nhle voice for a idinmlnr, be very amorous, something 
discreet, but not over constant 

Ved Prellj mpreshints to make an ticcomplivhd 
j)cr-.on. 

Dm I am glad he pitch d upon LovciL 
he'! How o’ 

Dor I vvanlcil a fop to lay to her charge, and this IJ 
as pal mav iw.. 

Be'l I am confident she loves no man but joa. 

Do Tile go rl fiirlnii' were imon,,b to make me vain, 
blit llial 1 am m mv nature mo'\-et 
Bell Hark vou, Donmant, with jour leave, M* 
Medley, ns only a secret concerning a fair lady 

Mtd \ our goixi brceaiing sir, gi'cs you too much 
trouble, you might have whisper d vvithou' all tins 
ccremnaj 

Bill How st'nd your affairs wiih llellmila of late’ 
Dor SIic s n huh jilting liaggagc 
hell Nav, I liehcve her fal i enough, but she's ne’e' 
the worse for vour \ urjiose , she was wifh you vesterda^ 
in a dis,,ui'c at tin play 

Bhr Tlicre v c fell out, and rc-sotv d never to siveak to 
one another more 
hell Tlie oceavion ? 

D r M ant of omrage to meet me at the place 
appointed These jomig women apprehend lovang, as 
much xs the voiing men do fighting at first , but once 
enter d, like them too they all turn hulhe'S straight 
Hat d% Sir, your man vviihoul desires to sjvcak with 
you [Th Bn U'ltu 

Btll Gentlemen, I 'II return immediately \Bxtt 

Med A verv pretty fellow tin-.. 

Dtr He ’s handsom well hreal and by much the 
most tolerable of nil the young men that do not abound 
in vv It 

Meil Ever well dress d, nlwavs complaisant, and 
seldom impertinent vou and he arc grown very intimate, 
1 sec 

BKm It IS our mutual interest to be so , it makes the 
vvomcn think the better of bis luidcrstandmg, and judge 
more favoiiraliK of mv reputation it makes him pass 
upon some for a man of very good sense, and me upon 
others for a v cry civ d person 
Med M hat was that whisper? 

Dor A thing which he won d fain have knovvm, but 1 
did not think it fit to tell him , it might have fngbtcd 
him from his honourable intentions of inarryang 
Med Lmilia, give her her due, has the licst reputation 
of anyvoung woman about the tovvm, who has bcautv 
enough to provoke detraction her carnage is unafTccted, 
her discourse modest, not at all censorious, nor pre 
tending like the counterfeits of the age. 

Sec Gos.ci Se-^tileenth Century (18S3), and the edition 

of Elhcrcge s vrorks by A W V cnt> (tSSS). 
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Tliomas Shadivcll, a dramatic wnter of some 
note in his daj, though now hardly remembered 
save as the ‘MacFlccknoe’ of Diy den’s sabre, was 
bom m 1640 or 1642 at Broomhill House, near 
Brandon m Norfolk, the son of a gentleman of 
farailj He passed from Cambndge wthout a 
degree to the Middle Temple , but not finding 
law to his liking, he deserted it, and after an 
intenal of foreign travel, betook himself senously 
to literature. His first comedy of The Sullen 
Lovers (1668), based on Moliere, had great 
success, and he conbnued from jear to jear to 
entertain the town with a succession of pieces, 
of which nearly a score are extant and fiU a 
complete edition in four volumes (1720) Popj-s 
condemned The Royal Shepherdess (1668) for its 
silliness , The Hiimounsis is not open to the 
same criticism Epsom IVdls (1720) is coarse 
but clever The Miser is Mohere’s Avate with 
new characters and inadents The Enchanted 
Island IS a rtfacinunto of Shakespeare’s Tempest, 
and in his preface to Ttnion of Athens, while 
professing respect for ‘the inimitable hand of 
Shikespear,’ Shadw ell ‘ can truly sav , I hav c made 
it into a plaj,’ by dislocating the action, introduc- 
ing new and superfluous characters (especially 
women) and new scenes and passages, omitting 
much of the best, abndging, paraphrasing, and 
expanding Shakespeare’s words, and transmognfj- 
ing the whole into a cancaturc The Libertine 
has Don Juan for hero The True Widow, 
The Lancashirt. Witches, The Squire of Alsatia, 
Bury Fair, The Amorous Bigot, and The Volun- 
teers (not published bll 1693) are others of the 
plajs Shadwell made Ben Jonson his model, 
and sought to amuse by the humours or cccen 
tncities of his tj’pical characters , but most of his 
plaj's belong rather to the corned) of manners 
as illustrated by Wycherley Shadwell also wTote 
numerous odes and occasional poems The immor- 
talit) which the plays must have failed to achieve 
for him he v as fated to attain in another wa) 
With Dr) den he was at first on terms of fnendl) 
intimac), and indeed the great poet contnbuted 
the prologue to his True Widow, but when 
Dr) den flung his Absalom and Achitaphel and 
The Medal into the cause of the court, Shadwell 
was rash enough to make a gross attack upon 
him in the Medal of John Bayes, with such 
uncomplimentar) terms as ‘half wit, half-fool,’ 
‘abandoned rascal,’ ‘knaver),’ and the like. 
Dr)den hcapfed deathless ndicule upon his an- 
tagonist in the stmgmg satire of MacTlecknoe 
and as ‘ Og ’ m the second part of Absalom and 
Achitophel MacTlecknoe is called on tlie title- 
page ‘a Satire on the True Blue Protestant 
T S ,’ described further as the hterai) heir 
and representative of Flccknoe, whom Di)den 
thought proper to treat as a despicable rhymester 
(see \'oL I p 784) 

Though Shadw ell’s works, hasty and careless 
as thc) are, exhibit lively talent and comic 
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force, all that the reading world now knows of 
Shadwell is that ‘Shadwell never deviates into 
sense.’ But this is obvaously a preposterous 
exaggeration He was not a poet, but his pla)s 
are clever and skilfull) put together That they 
were gross and indecent could be no reason for 
Dry'den’s denunciation , and no doubt personal, 
professional, and religious hostility made Di)den 
uncnbcal in the extravagance of his abuse, as 
he was unreasonable in the vituperahve terms 
he used of his habits and personal appearance. 
Rochester, who vv^as no fool, credited Shadwell 
wnth exceptional wit and humour m conversation, 
if not m his plays Addison praised his humour 
Scott recognised him as an acute observer of 
human nature, and Mr G Aitken has recently 
spoken of his ‘excellent but coarse’ comedies, 
giv'ing interesting pictures of the times It must 
have been some consolation to Shadwell to suc- 
ceed his enem) in the laureateship, which in 1688 
Dryden had to resign He did not survive long 
to enjoy it, however, as in 1692 he died — of an 
overdose of laudanum, it is said ‘The times’ 
b> Shadwell’s representation seem to have been 
as unvnrtuous and anti-vnrtuous as it is possible 
to conceive. Of the seven ladies or maids who 
appear in Epsom I Veils, four lire expressly de- 
senbed amongst the dramatis persona; as ‘an 
imperious strumpet,’ ‘vci) vvhonsh,’ or worse, 
and the other three might have been described 
m terms not much more complimentai) The 
main business and amusement alike of men and 
women was the unholiest self-indulgence Spite 
of the obtrusive lojalty to Church and State 
professed by most of the characters, the clergy 
who appear are degraded, servile vmlganans, 
whom the fine old English gentlemen treat wath 
the utmost contempt and insolence (the passages 
in the Lancashire Witches which give the most 
disrespectful pictures of a domestic chaplain were 
expunged at first playing b) the Master of the 
Revels, but pnnted in italic , the grossest passages 
seem to have passed muster from the beginning) 
Thc fine old English gentleman who hates London 
vvajs and French habits equally gives an account 
of the London magistrates singularly like the 
revelations in the Tammany tnals — the magis- 
trates live off blackmail exacted from footpads, 
pickpockets, and improper persons of various sex 
and condition In the Lancashire II itches the 
Lancashire dialect is freely used, and wath good 
effect, and the representation of vvitch-procecd- 
ings are justified by long notes from the Malleus 
Malefcarum, from Rcmigius, Bodinus, and many 
other authors 

In the Squire of Alsatia, Belfond, the foolish 
son of a country squire, comes to London in thc 
absence of his father, and falls among a set of 
bullies and sharpers — Cheatly, Shamwell, and 
Captain Hackum — who frequent the W’hitefnars 
or Alsatia, a place behind thc Temple, which still 
preserv ed the old privalegcs of sanctuarv, and had 
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thus become a notorious haunt of the worst char- 
acters in the town Its pnnieges uere abolished 
m 1697, nine years after Shadwell’s play appeared 

'From ‘The Squire of Alsatia ’ 

Belfoud Cousin Shamwell, well met , good morrow to 
you. 

^hamuell Cousin Belfond, jour humble sect ant what 

mahes you abroad so earlj ? his not much past set en 
Bctf You know we were bowsy last night I am a 
little hot headed this morning, and come to take the fresh 
air here in the Temple Walks. 

Sham Well, and what do )oa thmk of our way of I 
lit ing here’ Is not nch generous wine better than your 
poor hedge w me stum'd ? 

Self O yes, a world adad 1 Ne’er stir, I could never 
hate thought there had been such a gallant place as 
London here I can be drunk oter night, and well next 
mommg , can nde in a coach for a shilling, as good as 
a deputy hentenant then for the tt omen 1 Mercy upon 
us, so civil and well bred 1 And I am in that fear of 
my father besides, adad, he ’d knock me I’ th’ head, if he 
should hear of such a thing Lord ' what will he say 
when he comes to know I am at London, which he m all 
his life time would neter sufTer me to see, for fear I should 
be debauch’d, forsooth , and allows me little or no money 
at home, neither 

Sham What matter what he says? Is not every foot 
of the estate gntail'd upon you? 

^ Self Well, I’ll endure 't no longer! If I can but 
raise money 1 ’ll teach him to use his son like a dog, 1 ’ll 
warrant him 

Sham Y’ on can ne’er want that take up on the rever 
Sion, ’tis a lusty one , and Choatly wall help you to the 
ready , and thou shalt shine, and be as gay ns nny spruce 
png that eter walk’d the street. — This monting your 
cloaths and livencs wall come home, and thou shalt 
appear rich and splendid like thyself, and the mobile 
shall worship thee. 

Balf The mobile ! that ’s pretty [Cheatli aUers ] 
Sweet Mr Cheatly, my best friend, let me embrace 
thee 

Cheatly hly spnghtly son of timber and of acres, my 
noble heir, 1 salute thee the cole is coming, and shall 
be brought m this mommg 

Btlf Cole ! Wliy ’tis summer, I need no firing now 
Besides, I intend to bum billets 

Cheat My lusty rustic, leam and be instructed Cole 
IS, m the language of the witty, money The ready, 
the rhino , thou shalt be rhinocencal, roy lad, tliou 
shalt 

Self Admirable, I swear' Cole! ready! rhino I 
rhinocencal ' Lord, how long may a man hte in igno 
ranee m the country —And how much cole, ready, and 
rhino, shall I hate? 

Cheat Enough to set thee up to spark it m thy brother’s 
face and ere thou shalt want the ready, the darby, thou 
shalt make thy fruitful acres in retereion to fly, and all 
ihy sturdy oaks to bend like switches 1 But thou must 
squeeze, my lad, squeeze hard, and seal, my bully Sham 
well and I are to be bound wath thee. [Hackum enters ] 
Belf I am mightily beholden to y on both O, 
noble Captain Hackum, your servant, sen ant. Captain. 

JTachum Your humble trout, good noble squire, yon 
were brave and bowzy last night, 1 ’ feith you were 

Btlf Yes, really 1 was clear, for I do not remember 


what I did, or where I was clear, clear, is not that 
right? 

Shttvi Ay, ay ' Why you broke wlndotvs , scour’d, 
broke open a house in Dorset Court, and look a pretty 
wench, a gentleman's natural, a\ ly by force. 

Bdf Now you put me m mind, I recollect somewhat 
of this matter , my shoulders arc -plaguy sore, and my 
arms black and blue , but w here 's the w cnch, the natural, 
ha, Captain ? 

Has} Ah, Squire, I led her otf I hate her safe for 
you 

Del/ But docs not the gallant thunder and roar for 
her? 

Hath The scoundrel dares not, he knovs me, who 
neter 1 net fear in my life for my part, llote magna 
iiimity and honour, and those things , and fighting is one 
of my recreations. 

Belf O bratc Captain 

Hack But, Squire, I had damn’d ill luck afterwa^ , 
I went up to the Gaming Ordinary, and lost all my ready , 
they left me not a rag or sock pox o’ the tails for me , 
1 belictc they put the doctor upon me. 

Belf Tails and doctor I W hat ’s that ? 

Sham Tlic tools of sharpers, false dice. 

Hack Hark y on, pr’vthcc, noblc'Squirc, equip me with 
a couple of meggs, or two couple of smelts. 

Belf Smelts ! Y hat, shall wc bespeak another dish of 
fish for onr dinner? 

Sham No, no, meggs arc guineas, smelts arc lialf 
gumtas , he would borrow a couple of guineas 
Belf Meggs' smelts! Ha, lia, ha, tcry pretty by at) 
troth and so llion shalt, dear Captain , there are two 
meggs, and I tow and swear 1 am glad I hate ’em to 
pleasure y ou, adad 1 am 

//aek \ oil are so honest a gentleman, quarrel etery 
day and 1 ’ll lie y our second , once a dat at least and 
I’ll say this for you, there’s not a finer gentleman this 
day walks the Fryars, no disprausc to any man, let hmi 
be what he will 

Belf Adad y ou make me proud, sir [LoLroo? enters J 

0 Lolpoop, where hate you been all this mormng, sirrah’ 
/ olfoo/- YTiy ’tis but rear marry, 'tis meet n bit past 

eight by’r Lady,yeott were sow drunken last nceght, 

1 had ihoughtcn ycott ttouden ha Ken a bed aw the 
mom well, mine erne ake a gazing up and dotvn on 
atv the fine sights, but for aw that, soud me north to 
my <Avn country again 

Bdf O silly rogue ! \ ou are only fit for cattle. 

Gentlemen, y ou must excuse him, he knows no belter 
Lolp Marry , better quoth a ' By ih’ mess, this is a 
life for the deel to be dmnken each night, break 
windows, roar, sing, and swear i’ th’ streets, go to 
loggerheads with the constable and watch, lun harlots- 
in gold and siltcr lace Heaten bless us, and send me 
a tthomc again. 

Belf Peace, y ou saucy scoundrel, or I 'll cudgel you to 
pap sirrah, do not protoke me, I say, do not 
Lclf Odsflesh, where ’s money for aw this? Y^eowst 
be run agraunt soon, and you takken this caurse, Ise tell 
a that 

Beif Take that, sirrah. I’ll teach tou to mutter 
what, my man become my master 
Lclf Waunds 1 give me ten times more, and sen^ me 
whome again at after Ylmt will nwd maasler say to- 
this? I mun ne’er see the face of him, I aiot 
Sham Hang him, rogue , toss him m a blanket. 
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Cheat Let me talk with him a httle. Come on, 
fellow 

Lolp Talk ' Well, what sen ye? 

Cheat Why, put the case, you are mdehted to me 
twenty pounds upon a setre faaas , I extend this up to 
an outlawry, upon aCBdavit upon the nin prius I plead 
to all this matter, non est inventus upon the pannel 
what IS to he done more in this case, as it hes before 
the bench, but to award out execution upon the posse 
eomitatus, who arc presently to issue out a ceriioran 
Lolp I understand a little of sizes, nisi prizes, affidasu, 
sussnrai ! but by the mass I cannot tell what to mack of 
aw this together, not I 

Belf Ha, ha, puppy' Owl! Loggerhead' O silly 
country put ' Here ’s a png indeed he ’ll ne’er find out 
w hat ’us to cut a sham or banter 
Lolp Sham and banter are heathen Greek to me but 
yeow base cut out fine wark for yoursel last neeght I 
went to see the hause yeow had brocken, aw the windows 
are pood dawne. I askt what was the matter, and by 
th’ mass they haw learnt your name too they saiden 
Squire Belfond had done it , and that they hadden 
gotten the Lord Chief Justice warren for you, and wooden 
bnng a pair of actions against yeow 
Belf Is this true? 

Ljilp Ay, by the mass 

Cheat hTo matter, we’ll bnng sou off with a wet 
finger , tnist me for tint 

Belf Dear fnend, I rely upon you for every thing 
Sham e value not twenty such things of a rush 
Hack If any of their officers dare invade our pnvileges, 
we’ll send 'efh to hell without bad or mampnze. 

(From Act t sc. 9 ) 

ShadweU* work* were published, t\ith a I ife, in four volumes 
in 17^0 An edition of The I^ucoihtre Wtteket Vias prmted by 
Mr Halli«ell (afterwards HalliivcII Phillipps) in 1853. 

William Wjchcrlcy (1640 •'-1716}, bom at 
Clue near Shrew sburyq where his father possessed 
a handsome property, was, next to Congreve, chief 
of the school of the comedy of manners Tliough 
bred to the law, Wycherley did not practise his 
profession, but hv ed gaily ‘ upon tow n ’ Pope say s 
he had ‘a true nobleman look,’ and he was one of 
the favountes of the Duchess of Cleveland. He 
wrote four comedies — Ume in a Wood (1672), The 
Gentleman Danang-master (1673), The Country 
Hife (1675), and The Plain Dealer (1677) The 
first was received with applause, the second, a 
faracal comedy of intnguc, was not so piopular, the 
Country Wife, greatly cleverer, is much coarser in 
plot and details than Mohire’s itcole des T anmes, 
on which It is largely based , the Plain Dealer, 
his masterpiece, is founded on Le Misanthrope 
The first was written when the author was only 
nineteen , the last was acted in 1674. In spite of 
Its naughtiness, the Counlry Wife was praised by 
Steele as a ‘ v ery' pleasant and instructive satire,’ 
Dry den calls Wycherley ‘my dear fnend’ and 
an excellent poet, speaks of ‘the satire, wit, and 
strength of manly Wycherley,’ and commends tlie 
Plain Dealer as ‘ one of the most bold, most 
general, and most useful satires which has ever 
been presented in the English theatre ’ The 
phrase ‘manly Wycherley’ must surely have had 
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in It something of the nature of a complimentary 
pun, and an allusion to the chief character m the 
Plain Dealer Voltaire says ‘All Wy'chcrlcy'’s 
strokes are stronger and bolder than those of our 
Misanthrope, but then they are less delicate, and the 
rules of decorum are not so w ell observed ’ Pope 
was proud to receive the notice of the author of the 
Country Wtfe Their published correspondence is 
well known, and is interesting from the supenonty 
maintained m their intercourse by the boy-poet of 
sixteen over his mentor of sixty -four The pupil 
grew too great for his master, and the unnatural 
fncndship w as dissolv ed, renew cd, and broken again 
Wycherley represents the comedy of manners, 
not the comedy of human nature , w it, humour, 
spnghtly conversation, mirthful situations and 
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talk, are aimed at rather than strength of plot or 
credibility The whole is utterly artificial, and 
therefore the nastiness is perhaps less offensive. 
Congreve is vastly more bnllnnt in Wycherley’s 
own line. Macaulay has vehemently impeached 
Wycherley'’s profligacy and the indecency and 
artificiality of his plays, and has justly said that 
his verse, of which a volume was published late in 
his life, was beneath criticism Leigh Hunt thought 
some of the detached Maxims and Reflections 
vvntten by Wy cherlcy in his old age not unw orthy 
of his reputation, and quoted as specially good, 
‘The silence of n wise man is more wrong to 
mankind than the slanderer’s speech’ Wycherley 
marned tlie young widow the Countess of Drog- 
heda, hv ed unhappily with her, and after her death 
was constantly in debt or money troubles He 
spent some years m the Fleet, hut James II, 
having seen the Plain Dealer, paid his debts and 
gave him a pension At the age of seventy-five 
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Wycherley immed a joting girl in order to dcfeit 
the expectations of his nepheW) and died eleven 
da)b afterwards The extracts that follow are 
both from the Plain Dealer 

Mr Manly and Lord Plausible 
mnl) Tell not me, m> good I-ord Plauiihle, of )Oiir 
decorums, supercilious forms, nnd slaMsli ceremonies' 
your little IrtcKs, which vou, the spaniels of the world, do 
dadj oter nnd oser, for and lo one another, not out of 
lose or dut), but jour scrsile fear 

Plausible Naj, f faith, f faith, jou arc too passionate , 
and I must humhij beg jour pardon and lease to tell 
jou thej are the arts and rules the prudent of the world 
V alk hj 

Man Let ’em Hut I 11 base no leading strings , I 
can walk alone I hate a harness, anil will not tug on 
in a faction, kissing mj leader Ix-hind, that anotlier skasc 
maj do the like to me. 

Plans \\ hat, w ill jou be singular then ’ like nobodj ’ 
follow, lose, and esteem noliodj ’ 

Man Rather than lie general, lit e jou, follow cacre 
bod\ , court and kiss ctcrjlKylj , though i>crha[>s at the 
same time jou hate taciyboda 

Plans IMia, senouslj, with jour jiardon ntj dear 
friend 

Man With jour pardon, mj no fnend, I will not, as 
JOU do, whisper mj hatred or mj scorn, call a man fool 
or knaac bj signs or mouths oacr his shoulder, aahilst jna 
Iiave him m aour arms For snch as aou, liVc common 
whores and pickpocl ets, are onij dangerous to those jou 
embrace 

Plans Such as II Ilcaaens defend me* upon naj 
honour 

l\ran Upon jour title, mj lord, if jou’d hnac me 
■belicac jou 

Plans Well, then, as I am a jKrson of honour, I 
Tieaer attempted to abuse or lessen anj person in mj 
life. 

Man, WTiat, j ou aa ere afraid ’ 

Plans >ao, but seriously, I hate to do a rude thing, 
no, faith, I speak aicll of all mankind 

Man I thought so hut knoaa, that speaking aa ell of 
all mankind is the aaorst 1 md of detraction , for it takes 
awaj the reputation of the fcav good men m the world, by 
making all alike. Noaa, 1 speak ill of mo t men, because 
thej dcscrac it , I that can do a rude thing, rather than 
an unjust ihmg 

Plans W ell, tell not me, mj dear fntnd, aahat people 
deserve , I ne’er mind that I, like an author m a 
dedication, neaer speal aaell of a man for his sake, 
liut mj own I aadl not disparage anj man to dis 
parage mjscif for to speak ill of people behind their 
backs IS not like a person of honour, and Irulj to speak 
ill of ’em to their faces is not like a compkais.ant 
person. But if I did saj or do an ill thing to anahoJj, 
at should be sure lo be behind ihtir backs, out of pure 
good manners 

Man Very aa ell, but I that am an unmannerly sea 
fellow, if I eaer speak well of people (aahich is aery 
seldom indeed) it should be sure to be behind their 
backs , and if I aaould s.ay or do ill lo ana, it should be 
to their faces ^ 1 aaould jostle a proud, strutting, oacr 
looking coxcomb, at the head of his sjeophanfs, rather 
•than put out mj tongue at him when he aacre past me , 
would froaaai m the arrogant, big, dull face of ap oacr 


' grown knaac <>' I uaina a, ralhar than acri* nia sjdci-a 
j againd him aalitn Ills luck a /tc tiirr'd wo"H give 
I fa"wnmg kaact the 1 - ailiiH thej etiibnct o' tom 
I mend me, cowardg whil t thca Irag, ca'l a la’oal 
1 ba no other lith, th m, h Ins fatb'-r lad him ' 
dulcs, laugh at hoU aloud l^forc l! eif m artr , 
nnd mu t des re pcaijde to leaae nc a 1 en I’lnr r m 
groaa at last as traub'ed>rnL as thej a ete at fiat 
impcttm nl 

I'lattt I wiiuld no luae mj aisit'-ln aldcsojre 

I Man The oialj waj to Iw sere no to Ii'ac ’em trou I’c 
I some, IS In make 'em wIkh jeof 1e arc i ti! at Jionx* f 
I jour ai'ils, like oiIkt gi/'il turri, arc mrr t,' h njf* wl rn 
mailc or done to a man in 1 la al/o*nc^ \ p x ' as) a 
shoaM ana tnc, becaii"' h liaa n ‘hin„ to do f a ar I 
disturb another man s bus nr a^ 

J’l.-n: I Iscg J oar pardon, my dear fnend Wh't. y a 

have business a 

Mull If jiiu base anj, 1 a\ral 1 no dela.n an if ! iti 
ship 

Pint Detain me, dear s r ' 1 can t eaer liaae tn 

of anir romp ana 

Man I m afron! 1 s’ t ild la tire-caic 1 kraw r'C 
ahat JO I thinl 

Ptaus Well dear Sir leva t d h'vc W c gone [ fr / 
Man 1 ul 1 '( ail 1 a ai ' 

Pans ^ our mtol fai hful — ■ — 

Man (itvl lx. ai ac ma I ud 
I n nt \ oar 11 o‘t humble — — 

Mai Fare' elk 
J’laas Vnd eternallv 

M n Vnl tternallj Cercmotia ( f rJ" ) Th *1 

the dead t'kc tlwc clemallj 

P'uiK \ on sliall um, no ceremonr, bv me life 
M n I do m in’cn 1 it 
Pu ts W b\ do aoa s'lr th-n? 

M> t OnK lo see auu utg of i'ix>r«, llctt I rata s’l t 
cm against more welt fine's 

P.atis Vaa, faith that «hill rot pass i jarr-i jvur rcM 
faithful humble sera ant 

Man Nor this any more upor me. [ Vi V 

Pans Well, aoe arc loo strong for me 
l/irrr f Isnl: 3 I d ■sooner lie aasitcai bv the l’'ga-e, 
for that otdv aaould I ecp a man from v sits ar 1 b s d xats 
shut [Dri/ /ent til ^enS D 1'i„st s|tu 

n triers 1 rrrMW 

P neman Faith I am sorry aou aioul 1 let tlic fop j o 
1 intcndeil lo haac had some sport with him 
vl/ir« Sport aailh him' A pox' then avhj did jxva 
not staj ’ ^ ou should I aae cnioycd your coxcomb, and 
had him to j ourself for me. 

Fif No, 1 should no' have eared for him aaithoul 
JOU neither, for the pleasure which fops afford is like 
that of dnnking, onla goml aehen 'tis shared and a fool, 
like a bottle, aahich aaoadd make jott merrj in company, 
anil make you dull alone Hut how the dcail could a on 
turn a man of Ins quality doavn stairs? Vou use a lord 
with aery little ccrcmona, u seems 

Man A lord ' Wdial, thou art one of lho>fr ^ lio 
esteem men onl\ I?) tbc mnrkt nntl vnlue fortune 
set upon ’em, and nc\cr con'ndcr intrinsic v^orth ' but 
connttTfcit honour ivdl not be current with me I 
ucigh the man, not his title, ’tis not the kings stamp 
can make the metal better or bcaMcr \our lord 
IS a leaden ':hilling, uhicli 5*00 l>encl tver^ \va'v, 
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nnl 'be It' instc^'I of I<ing ' 

by i I 

WldoT Blacciucre and her Lavryers j 

TI li/— ’ ix* Icny ■nheic arc mmotes^ j 

On t, Mr Quain l>ra> go uU a great «ical for nc in j 
d-arrety, let year r-onit lx ca^r, and jTjnr '.nie liard, ’ 
mi caa-x reqnrej u braneb n b-avely, and deck my | 
c!i '0 t'ltli roller-, that tl L jmT e maj lit. hid len f.o, j 
go, an 1 be »arc itm rrmcmbcT the decrct of mi Ij rd • 
O ancsilnr Tnt/ri'iv fjrar/’ of the 'jneca. j 

Quart I V ill, -is I sec can c cx*ert.ate or tii'niplifi 
mater o'" fa 1 brfle troth i"i*h imju kree answer ' 
sTCLftijr ir tb qu'^tiom tho-gh neiLr <-o fnittrlmcnt , ^ 
fer reaiont gift, 'cu' words, fo' Ian and cqui", Impci . 
and tignrei and ^ relax aril crerrate the une— s o'” I 
•he r argotnent with tlic oil < f ray cIooLcnce Pul nhen ’ 
mj 'ang, can rtas-an no longir, art ro' Ixing aide m ' 
VI} c'Trtlu"g mox for oar canv-, «a) eicm) ing 
ocr advcr=ari, where rcput>ti''Ti, Ihoogh titier ‘o clear 
ard tiidi.nt in Ihr ere of the wo-'d, ict in h 'harp 

invertlie, j 

f! iJ \!tas, Pmirgigite. j 

Qjf u* With po gn.'n, and 'oar inrcrnc , I ‘S' I i 
nil di-facC, uipcoat, an I obbtcralc [ n fair repJtation, ' 
•cien as a reeonl witdi the jcice o'" Iwron an! dl s ich 
a ito-v ffor tile tru h on’t i , all tha i e can t'o f f o ir 
cnen* m chanten, IS telhrg a stery), a fm. i’ori,a long 
«*orr, such a S'orv 

' t 

//'/ / itOi ViiTc ihv Irejih for ibc ezu'^ uU at ibe | 
Icr ^^r <2aa nt i /ii a'c j/i copiomly llacti , ion can 
weary £ui^ one’s «r, ‘jo'ct tlian lour o tn tenguc. <»o, j 
ne-i-t oar alicranes’ conn, cl, and the court , go, thou ' 
an a fne-sfoVti per.on adad I sliall nail t tin uife 
jea’oji of me if jo t can but court Inc co irt into a dceiie 
fiw us. Go, get 10- gc/'‘e, *rd ramicnibcr — [ft rt /trr 
— />/ Qt 1! t] — Con , Ilun’cr, prai bin) 

soun 111 fo’" tn*-, It the Kin„ i benrh blu ter, s[ratter, 
rpit. 'rn,C3in Iitt be ‘nre ixrar argumeti* lx. intricate 
■enrwgh to cork.an 3 die cour , and then yxi j do mv 
barer' Tall what voa mil, hnl lx sure ywr longue 
rcTtr fand «'iU, for our own noise ii!I secure your 1 
'cri'e from cen'urc tis hi c cough ng i)' hemming nhen 
one luis got the Ixlly ach*-, iihich siifc!. the unmannt-rly 
no -J- Go, dca' rogue , and ruccetnl an 1 I '11 inntc thee, 
ere 1 be long, to more ojscd icmson. 

Itwntlfr I II warrant yon, after your icrdict, lour 
judgment shall not Ixarreste'l upon ifs and and’*- [Exxt 
U iJ Cone ■'Ir Petulant, Id me give you some new | 
ini ructions for our cause in the P xchequer \re the 

I/aroas sat^ 

Ptlu'art Yes, no , may be they arc, may be they arc 
nut nhat hnoiv I ’ i hat care I ’ 

tfid Heyday' I insh ion \ ould but ‘nap up the 
Coens'*! on t’o her side anon at the lar as much , and 
hai/- a httk more patience nath me, that I might instruct 
you alittlc belter 

/d' \ ou irntract me ' what is mi brief for, mistress? 
ff'u! Ai, but you seldom read your brief hut nt the 
bar, if TOO do it tlicru 

Pfi Perhaps T do, perhaps I don t, and perhaps tis 
lime taiough pray hold yourself contented, mistre-,' 
fPjif Nay, if you go there too, I mil not lie contented, 
sir, though yon, I Sec, mil lose mv camse for nant of 
‘penhing, I wo’ not you shall hear me, and ‘hall lie 
im-'nicled. Let ’<= see your imef 
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Pit Send lour soliutor to niu Instructerl by a 
woman* I d haie you to I non, I do not near a 
diar gown 

fViJ 111 a noman’ and I <1 have you to knon I am 
no common npman, Init a iioman conversant m the 
laws rjf the land, as ncll as yoar=elf, though I have no 
Inr-gown 

P(t Go to, go (o, mi'trcs', tou arc impertinent, and 
thac s lonr bncf for you instruct me I 

[/7/r/fr her hrn tale at htr 
fi'tJ ImpcrJincmt to me, you s.aucy JacI, you' yon 
rc'nrn i-y brcitate, but nherc’s my fee? ion U Im. ‘arc 
to letp that, and scan that so ndl, that if then, chance 
to be but a brass h'lf cromi in ’g one ’s sure to hear on ’t 
again would you would bill lool on your brcMate half 
‘OD''rTon]y ' I!ul pray guc me iny fee too, as ndl as 
mr Inac’’ 

^Ils're•ss iluat p without precedent \Micn did a 
c( un'd sicr rs um hii kc, pray ? and you are impertinent 
an 1 Ignorant to dcnian 1 it 

tl tj TinpertinLmt again, and ipioranl, to me' Gads 
liodih'ns, yoa puni upstart in the Ian, to use me so ' yon 
green ietg carrer, you miirdtrcr of unfortunate causes, the 
cirri i ‘nk i scarcr off of your fingers, — you that nenh 
cjmc from lamp bhaebing the judges’ shorv, and arc not 
fit to wijK. mine , lou call me impertinent and ignorant ' 
1 norld gtic thre a cuff on the ear, sitting the cour*s, if 
I \ cTi ignorant Marry gi p, if it had not been for me 
ihon hadst l>etn itt hut a hcanng counsel nt the leir 
[hrtt PrTUI-lST /.n/cr lIUTTONrOMN ] 
Mr lluttongor n bnttongonai, nhitlier so fast^ 

What, won t \on s'ai till nr arc heard” 

Itut 1 cannot, ^Irs Iliad acre, 1 mus be at the 
council , mi lord s cau c stays there for me 
ft id And mire stifferi here. 

Put 1 cannot help it 
I! id I m nndorc. 

/lilt Mint ’i tlia' to me? 

If Ilf Consider the fiic pound fee, if not m\ cause 
that was vjnicthmg to rou. 

Put Vway, away’ prny lie not ‘o troublesome, 
mistress 1 must lx gone 

ff'id Nav, hut cons dcr a little I am loiir old client, 
my lord but a new one , or let him be what he will he 
will Iiardle he a Ix'tcr client In you than myself I liope 
you l>dir»c I shall lie m law as long as I Iiee , therefore 
am no despicable client Mell, but go to your lord, I 
know sou exi>cct he should make you a judge one day , 
but I hope his promi'c to you will proic n true lord’s 
promtse But that he might lie sure to fail you, I wish 
you had his bond for t 

Put But what, will you yet he thus impertinent, 
mistress ” 

It td Nay, I lac.ccch you, sir, stay , if it be but to tell 

me my lonl's case , come, m short 

Put Nay, then [Pxd 

Jl'id Mcll Jerry, obsenc child, and lai it up for 
hereafter lliesc arc those lawyers who, by liemg in nil 
cnu5cs, arc m none therefore if you would haac ’em for 
you, let your adversary fee ’em, for lie may chance to 
depea i upon ’em , and so, in being against thee, they 'II 
1)e for thee 

yi’rrj Ay, mother , they put me m mind of the nn 
conscionahle wooers of widows Therefore ha\c 

a care of ’em, forsootli There’s adiace for yonr 
advice. 
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mJ Well saul, lio)— Come, Air bplitciu-^c, jin) 
go "^ce when nij cmi*ic in Clnnccrv comes on , niul go 
spenk with Mr Qmlht in ihc Kings litnch, nml Mr 
Quirk m the Common pleas, nnJ se. how mailers p > 
there 

Major OUlffx\(nlmng\ Uil), a goml amt pnipilioiis 
morning to )on , and mas all sour causes go as sscti a 
if I mjsclf sscrc judge of km ' 

;/V Sir, escusL me . 1 am hiLsj, and camiol answer 
compliments in Wcslminstir Hall — Go, Air Sjihtcaiise, 
and come to me again to that liool seller s , there I'll 
staj for >011, that sou ma> Ik. sure to find me 

OM Ko, sir, come lo Ihc other Imok seller's I’ll 
attend >our lad) ship thither [/ aif St I tTCAUSU 

]{ td AVli) to the other? 

O’d llecausc he is ms liooksclkr, lads 
Wtd What, lo sell >011 lorcngcs for >our catarrh' or 
mcshcines for > our corns? Viliat chc can a major ileal 
with a bookseller for? 

Old Kads, he jinnts for me 
m! AYh>, are >ou an author ? 

Old or some feu c sass, deign smi, lads lo j)cnis<- 
’em. — [ Isido] She is a worn in of jiarls , and I must 
semherh) showing mine. 

Ji(x Lellor’s JiO) Will joii see Cidpejijicr, mistress’ 
‘Aristotle’s I'rohlems’’ ‘ Hie Complete Alulnifc’’ 

H'td Ko, let’s sec Dalton, Hughs, Slieplicrd, Wm 
gate 

/? Jloj We have no law Isjol s. 

If id Ko ' >011 are a pretl> lioukselkr then 
Old Come, liase sou e'er a one of in) e'ssa)' left ’ 

/? Boj \cs, sir. We base enough, and shall alssaj-s 
base ’em 

Old How so’ 

/f Jjoj Wh), they are goo<l, Steads la'tingsssrc 
Old ivay, I hojK the) will hse let’s s^e — Jtc 
pleased, madam, to peruse the jKior cndiasour. of m> 

jicn for I base a pen, though 1 sas it, that 

Jer I’ra) let me see ‘ St George for Glmstcndom,’ or 
‘ J he Sesen Cliampions of 1 ugland 

If'id Ko, no, gisc him ‘ Hie A oung Clcrl s Guide 
—What, we shall base )ou read jourself into a humour 
of rambling and tlglilmg.and stud) mg imlitan discipline, 
and sscanng red breeches. 

Old Isa), ir)ou talk of mihlar) discipline, shoss him 
my ‘Treatise of the Art Militai) ’ 

Wtd Hold, I would as wdlingl) he should reaid n 
play 

Jir O, pray forsooth, mother, let me liasc a plas 
Wtd No, sirrah , there arc young students of the law 
enough spoiled already h) phy s. They w ould make s ou 
in love w ith your laundress, or, ss hat 's w orsc, some cpiccn 
of the stage that ssns n laundress But stay, Jerrs, 
is not that Air What d’ye call him, that goes there, he 
that oflered to sell me a suit m chancery for five hundrcil 
pounds, for a hundred down, nnd only paving the clerk’s 
fees? 

Jer Ay, forsooth, ’tis he. 

fVtd ITien stay here, and hate a c'-rc of the bags, 
whiUt I folitiw him — Hase a care of the bags, 1 s.ay 
Jer And do you hate a care, forsooth, of the stnUitc 
against champarty, I say \Exit Whdow Bl acksckp 
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iphrn Itfim (1640-89 , litr first ntrnt 11 dso 

spelt Av) H'a), the f',rml( \\ ydicriey. V as the firs* 
1 nglish proft ssioinl nilliOK'ss flic ctjincdics of 
Mrs Helm arc grossly indnorou', anti <if ttic 
whole seventeen uliirli she wro" — liesides vnnijds 
novels anti jiociit . - n< d one is now tteir el, re nl or 
n riienibereel Airs Helm wms dau/hUrof johr 
Johnson, a barlrer, intl In.t 1 at Wye la Kent in 
1640 With 11 Klative wlioiii she < tiled ‘failier,’ 
and who wa' I itghsli heiitcieaiil- governot of 
Stiriinm, she went t<i the W esl Indt<, , and lier-enie 
acepiaintcd w ith the jirim eh sla ( Oroonol <t, tn 
whose store she founded i novel III 'll" 
returned to Inglmd, and s'Km nftrr rnarrvi^ 
Mr Helm, ,i weilthv I ondfin rniohant of Dutch 
descent, slic foil id her w 0 to dm I nph h C'mrf 
Her luisband died before tf/Zi, v Imreiijion ts 
employe tl >is a politic, tl <pv bv Clitrlc. II , lad 
while Tcsuling .it Antwerp she w is ereabled, b tl c 
aiil 'jf her lo ers md idmirtts logm mfi>r atior 
to tile Hritisli Co'tinmcni as to ilm mt'^de-d 
Dutch lU ick on Cliatli iin Her advifr was re 
ictcd on, and em li'r rt turn to Liigland the I'lk 
to literaliirc as n jirofi-asion She wiaic nfitly 
t score of dr tints mo *K coairdies winch tie 
verv coarse btit hvcl and amu mg — Ftm-J 
lidelttzer, T! < A’t lie llFtiJio, 
lie Jo-in ItJ, ike. She Iwirro id frcrlv iron 
older di miatists and from the rrcach ihc-atrc 
Her comedies allnetetl nmn ai’en'ton m Iter 
lifetime tiian her novel Of tin novel', O/nm 6 ’ 
IS tile licsi [ no in , Im h u aril her s or o'* Th 
\iiit, 01 Uf I tttr { 0-i ir^ 4 ,r, were dtatnali ed 
by Soutlieme , and m the 'trtion on Sou'hcjTC 
{\'ol II ]ip 63-65) a pas'a'.c ftrim each 15 
(luoted Ihc A/rr i<|>cns witli a elevcr safre 
on town fops ‘ 1 aretimis’ Tom Hnn n, not him- 
self verv careful to avoid ofTcnce males a 
candid friend write to her art! of her * fhosc 
were the two 1 n icks \ou were cluelv happy 
in , one w IS to make libertines laugh, and the 
other to male modest vvonien hUtsh’ Airs Kc th 
of Ivavclstons enticism is known to all lo'-ers of 
bcotu Tlic venerable lady remembered how. m 
her youth Mrs Helm’s stones were univcrsallv' 
admired, and asked Scott to gel her a sight of 
them In spile of his misgiving* Scott s,a\s, ‘To 
he 4 ar was to obey So 1 sent Airs Vphra Bchn, 
curioush sealed up, w iih “ Private and confident. al” 
on the packet, to my gay old grandaunt The 
nest time I saw her iflcrwards she gave me back 
Aphra, properly wrapped uji, with nearly these 
words "Take back your bonnv Mrs Helm, and 
if you will take my advice put her m the fire, for I 
found it impossible to get through the very first 
novel Hut IS It not,” she said, “a verv odd thing 
that I, an old woman of eightv and upwards, 
sitting alone, feel myself ashamed to read a Ixvjk 
which, sisty years ago, I have heard read aloud 
for the amusement of large circles, consisting of 
the first and most creditable society in london’”’ 
Like so many of her contemporaries, Mrs Helm 
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Awote ‘Pindancks’ on the death of Charles II 
and other notable e\ents and occasions Her 
longest poem A\as a tedious allegoncal Voyage io 
{he Jsle of Love, some of the lyncs m her plays 
and amongst her poems are admirable Mr Gosse 
places her ‘m the first rank of English female 
Avnters’ Her life aas less scandalous than her 
litcrarj' rvork, she ivas the fnend of Drydcn and 
Otnay , and it should be recorded to her credit 
that by her Oroonoko she was the first English 
\vnter to stir sympathy wth the slave. As Mr 
Swnnbumc has put it ‘This improper woman 
of genius aas the first literary abolitionist — the 
first champion of the slave on record in the 
history of fiction ’ That is a better justifica- 
tion than ought else in her plays and novels for 
her resting-place in Westminster Abbey, and 
bnngs her into strange companionship uith Mrs 
Beecher Stoue. An eighth edition of her works 
appeared in 1735 

Song from Abdelazer ' 

Love in fantastic fnumph sat, 

Whilst bleeding hearts around him flowed. 

For Avhom fresh pains he did create, 

And strange tyrannic pou er he shewed 
From thy bnght eyes he took his fires, 

AVhich round about in sport he hurled 
But ’twas from mine he took desires 
Enough to undo the amorous world 

From mo he took his sighs and tears, 

From thee his pndc and cruelty , 

From me his languishmcnt and fears, 

And every killing dart from thee 
Thus thou and I the god- have armed. 

And set him up a deity 
But ray poor heart alone is harmed. 

While thine the victor is, and free. 

The Dream 

The grove was gloomy all around, 

Murmunng the stream did pass, 

Where fond Astrea laid her dow n 
Upon a bed of grass , 

I slppt and saw a piteous sight, 

Cupid a weeping lay. 

Till both his little stars of light 
Had wept themsches away 
Methouglit I asked him why h*^ cried , 

My pity led me on, — 

All sighing the sad boy repb^di 
‘Alas ' I am undone ' 

As I beneath yon myrtles l^}i 
Down by Diana’s spnoj”®' 

Amymtas stole my bow 

And pimonerl both my wings.’ 

. ■■ Alas •’ I cried, ‘ 'tw as *^*'y darts 

Wherewith he wounc^*^ 

Thou mighty deity of 1 ”^"^', 

He stole his power fbim thee? 

Bevenge thee, if a go thou be. 

Upon the amorous* swam. 

I’ll set thy wings at liberty. 

And thou shalt fl 5" ngain , 


\ 

And, for this service on my part. 

All I demand of thee 
Is, wound Amyntas’ cruel heart, 

And make him die for me.’ 

His silken fetters I untied. 

And those gay wings displayed. 

Which gently fanned, he mounting cned, 

‘ Farewell, fond easy maid ' ’ 

At this I blushed, and angry grew 
I should a god believe, 

And waking found my dream too true. 

For I was still a slave 

Oroonoko, the hero of the romance, was a young 
and gallant Afncan pnnee, grandson of the reign- 
ing king , eminently accomplished and distin- 
guished for his military prowess, he was thus 
shamefully betrayed into slavery by Englishmen 

Oroonoko was no sooner return’d from this last con 
quest, and receiv’d at court with all the joy and magnifi 
cence that could be express’d to a young victor, who was 
not only return’d tnuniphant, but belov'd like a deity, 
than there amv’d In port an Fnglish ship fhe master 
of It had often liefore been in these countries, and was 
very well known to Oroonoko, wath whom he had 
traffick’d for slaves, and had us’d to do the same with 
his predecessors 

Tills commander was a man of a finer sort of address 
and conversation, belter bred, and more engaging than 
most of that sort of men are , so that he seem’d ratlier 
never to have been bred out of a court, than almost all 
his life at sea fins captain therefore w as alw ays better 
receiv’d at court than most of the traders to those 
countries were, and especially by Oroonoko, who was 
more civ lin’d, according to the European mode, than 
any other had licen, and took more delight in the white 
nations, and, alxive all, men of parts and wit. To this 
captain he sold abundance of his slaves, and for the 
favour and esteem he had for him, made him many pre 
sents, and oblig’d him to stay at court as long as possibly 
he could Winch the captain seem'd to take as a very 
great honour done him, entertaining the prince every day 
with globes and maps, and mathematical discourses and 
instruments, eating, dniiking, hunting, and living with 
him with so much familianty, that it was not to lie 
doubted but he had gain’d very greatly upon the heart 
of this gallant young man And the captain, m return of 
all these mighty favours, besought the pnnee to honour 
his vessel with his presence some day or other at dinner, 
before he should set sail , which he condescended to 
accept, and appointed his day The captain, on his part, 
fail’d not to liave all things in a readiness, in the most 
magnificent order he could possibly and the day being 
come, the captain, in his boat nchly adorn’d with carpets 
and velvet cushions, rowed to the shore to receive the 
pnnee, with another longboat, where was plac’d all his 
musick and tninqiels, with which Oroonoko was ex 
trcmely delighted, who met him on the shore, attended 
by his French governor, Jamoan, Aboan, and about an 
hundred of the noblest of the youths of the court and 
after they had first earned the prince on board, the boats 
fetch’d the rest olf, where they found a very splendid 
treat, with all sorts of fine wanes, and were os well enter 
lam’d ns ’twas possible in such a place to be 

Tlie pnnee having drank hard of puncli and several 
sorts of wine, as did all the rest (for great care wvs taken 
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thc> shouW noihing of lliai j^art of lUc ti\tcrtaui 
mcnl), was ^cr> mcrrs, and m grcnl ndTniraUon of lUc 
ship, for he Ind ne\er Iiccn in oni. Iiefort , so lint he was 
amous of beholding escry place where he dccentl> might 
descend flic rest, no less curious, wlio were not quite 
overcome tvith dnnhing, nmblcsl at their pleasure fort 
and aft, as their fancies guided 'em so that the captain, 
who had well laid his design before, gase the word, and 
seiz’d on all his guests , lliej clapping great irons sud 
denly on the pnncc,whcn he was Icap’d down into the j 
hold, to view that part of the a esse! and loci mg him 
fast dowai, securd him The same trcachciy was us’d to j 
all the rest, and all m one instant, in sttcral places of 
the ship, atcrc lash’d fast in irons, and lictraj’d to slascra 
lint great design over, the> set all hands at worl to 
hoLSt sail, and with ns treacherous as fair a wind they 
made from the shore walh this innocent and glorious prize, 
who thought of nothing less than such an entertainment ' 
Some ha\e coiiimcndcd this act as liras c in the ca]> 
tain , hut I will spare ms sense of it, and lease it to ms 
reader to judge ns he pleases It may be easib guts-.<I 
m what manner the prince rcsenteal tins indignity, ssho , 
mas be best rcseinbleal to a bon taken m a tod , lie , 
raged, so he struggled for IilKrls, but all in s nn and i 
they had so ssisely manageal Ins fetters, tli^t be could not , 
use a hand in his defence, to quit himself af a life tin* 
ssould by no means endure slavery nor cou’d be move 
from the place where he was ty d, to any solid part of the 
sliip, against which he might have beat Ills head, and 
have finish'd lus disgrace that w-as So that bei ig de 
jinveal of all other means, he rcsoh’d to perish for want 
of food , and pleas d at last with that thought and ti llel 
and tir’d by rage and indignation, he laid Ininsclf dm n 
and sullcnls rCaoK d upon dyaiig, and refusctl all things ■ 
that w ere brought him 

This did not a Iitllc sc\ the captain, and the more so 
liecauee he found almost all of eiii of the sanie humour , 
so that the loss of so many brave slase^, sq tall and goodls 
to behold, wouhl have been scry considerable he there 
fore order d one to go from him (for he would not be seen 
himself) to Oroonoko, and to assure him he was afflicted 
for having rashly done so unhospitable a deed, and which , 
could not l>c noss remealieil, since tiles w ere far from 
shore , but since he rcsentcrl it in so high a nature, he ^ 
assur’d him he would revoke Ins resolution, and Set Imlh 
him and lus friends ashore on the next laml they should J 
touch at, and of this the messenger gave him liis oath, i 
prosadeil he would re-soUe to live And Orooiiol o, I 
who,e honour was such, as he never had saolale-d a word 
in lus life himself, much less a solemn asseveration, lie 
hev’d in an instant what this man said , but reiiH d be i 
expected for a conlirmation of this to base his shameful 
fetters dismiss’d Tins demand was earned to the cap 
(am, who relum’d him answer that the olTcncc had liccn 
so great which he had put upon the pnnee, that he durst 
not trust him with liberty while he remain’d m the ship, 
for fear lest by a valour natural to him, and a revenge 
that vTOuW anvmate that valour, he might commit some 
ou rage fatal to himself and the king lus master, (o 
whom the vessel did belong To this Oroonoho reply d 
he would engage Ins honour to behave himself in all 
nemlly order and manner, and obev the command of 
the captain, ns be was lord of the king’s vessel, and 
general of those men under bis command 

his was deliver’d to the still doubting captain, who 
uou ( not resolve to trust a heathen, lie said, upon lus 


parole, a man that had no or notion of tli- g-rl 

that lu worshipp’d Orooiiol o then rv ply d, In v s vrrV 
sorry to hear that tlic cajitaiti jirelmde-I m llio kno vbdg 
and wor hip of anv ffvls, who hid taUobl him no b lift 
piaiicqik". tlian not to crcli av h. v mid li^ crcli 1. 
but they told him the dilTereiicc of tl eir kiitll occav oa d 
that distrust for the captain In 1 pMte Isd to turn viv-.a 
the word of a Clin tnii, -nd 'V orii in tlie naiiu- of a great 
(,od , which if he shoul 1 violate, h- mu 1 i sictt et rnal 
torment', m the world to eome ‘ t. that all the ob'iga 
tions he has to be ju I to hu oath’ (refly <1 tJamml o / 
I cl him 1 now, I vwear bv rnv hu-niit , v bvc’i to vw'ate 
would not only rcii let me eoii'cmp tibk and <b ji- 1 by 
all brave and lioncst men and o give my eK ji- qicVsl 
fiain, but it would lie el'-nn'Iv nffl.ndin an 1 di , V„v ig 
all mini iml Intnim, Ktriar,', tireuiuvcning an! 
oulragitig all nicii lint ju ai'liiicn's hertatler ate «..f 
ferd iiv one < relf and the vv. rl 1 tal ta no C -/n\ anc- 
whetlier tills (itvl Ins re en, d era or n< tii dare e 
secTtllv, and defertd sz long, wlnlt ’1 - nan o'" r-i 
honour siiffer tvery iiioavcii’ th s o-n an' caa’erift* o' 
the hone-s cr vorld, "iid d is every day i n iiimn 'v m 
Ills fame which 1 -. more \ liiildc tlnit Ilk t 'p.- k n‘ 
tills to move Itlidf, bii tl s)i.-vv VO 1 low v, ii mi ake 
when von lunguic lint be vvbowill mu’v i- hn h i mr 
will kvep Ills wool \ itli bis giy! ’ ‘s >, turn. rg fro u luri 
with a di damful siiiiIl b. refa el to -twvrcr b m, " 1 cn 
he urged him to 1 now wlnl nn< cr h ‘bo ud tsrfy K ck 
to lus cap am ‘o tint lie ilcjnrJeil wjtJ oi ' -ny 

more 

I lie cap am poadcrin„ 'til co i ulnttg wha' to do i 
wns concluded that nmliii g b t Oio-i'-o' o s 1 1'Ttv wm !d 
encourage any of the re ' to ta evcefi' the 1 tcnc'ivtiitg 
wliom the cai'tain cvuill n ' juxter 1 to keep yn <"e 
but onlv toll limi be was s,.ci t’d Ixx-iuv he mu)' a 1 
sometluiig 111 favour of ihe prin u 1 at 'ha' 1 1 shouid lar 
field IS sfKin as thw ram' to land ao t!i t t’ cv pm 
eliideal it wli'illv iieciSvirv to free the piar^w froi t hie 
irons that he might ‘hew hi iv If to the rv • llr’ t’-ev 
mi„ht have an evu ujmu luta.'nl that thvV cOvd i no kar 
a single man 

This lieiii^ re-solv,.!! to make the obi yn i' n ll c greater 
tlic captain liimrelt went to Oroon 'ko, vvlicre, at cr riarv 
compliments and as imnces eif what !c bad '1 ea ly 
proinisd, lie, receiving from tbe p'lnee Iin fnrolc at 1 lu' 
band for lus goo.1 Iwbaviour, di rmsed lus iror^, 'tvl 
broiiglil Iiim to liie own cab n where, aftc' lunng 
trcatpl and uposd Iiim a while (fo- he had neither cat 
nor slept in four riavs Ivcforc) lu Ivs- mghl him to vi it 
thO'C oirtmalc fvcrvp'c in clniivs who refused all ma ner 
of sustenance , and iiilre-airsl him to oblige eintocat, anl 
assure eni of theig lilierty the fir t opfsortunitv 

Oroonol o, who (vas too generous no to give cre-ht to 
liLs wonisj shew’d h'lmself to hU fieople, who vrere tnns 
portetl with escess^^of joy at the sigh of their ilarlmg 
pnnee , falling at h!js feet and kissing and cmbncin, 
cm Iiclicving as soitic divine Oracle, all he as iird cm 
lint he beso ighl 'enr to liear their eliams with Unit 
braverv that liecamc Vhnse whom he bad rearv net so 
nobly in arms and IbaUlliev could not give him grxaier 
proofs of Ihcir love anil fnciidship emcc iwras all the 
seauinty the captain (his\ friend) could have against the 
revenge, he said, tliea m^’hl poseibly jii'tlv take for the 
injuries sustamcil bv Iviiru And tliev all vvith one 
accool assur’d him tint tliey could not suher enough, 
when It was for Ins repose a\id safetv 
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After this the} no longer refused to cat, but took -nhat 
iras brought ’em, and were pleased -noth their captint}, 
since by it they hoped to redeem tlie pnnee, who all the 
rest of the aoyage was treated with all the respect due 
to his birth, tho’ nothing could duett his melancholy, 
and he would often sigh for Imoinda, and think this a 
punbhment due to his misfortune in haiing left that 
noble maid behind him that fatal night in the Otan, 
when he fled to the camp 

Possess'd with a thousand thoughts of past jo}-s wath 
this fair }onDg person, and a thousand gnefs for her 
eternal loss, he endur’d a tedious \0}age, and at last 
arrived at the month of the nier of Sunnam, a colony 
belonging to the king of England, and w here the} were 
to deliver some part of their slaies There the ’■ — -chants 
and gentlemen of the country going on board, to demand 
those lots of slates they had already agreed on, and, 
amongst those, the overseers of those plantations where 
I then chanc’d to bc} the captain, wlio had guen the 
word, order’d his men to bnng up those noble slates m 
fetters, whom I hate spoken of, and liatnng put ’em 
some in one and some in other lots, with women and 
children (v hich they call Pickanimes), the} sold ’em off 
as slaves to several merchants and gentlemen , not putting 
ant two in one lot, because the} would separate ’em far 
from each other, nor danng to trust ’em together, lest 
rige and. courage should put 'em upon contnnng some 
great action, to the nun of the colon} 

Oroonoko was first seiz’d on, and sold to our oterseer, 
who had the first lot, with setenteen more of all sorts and 
sizes, but not one of quality with him When lie saw 
tins, he found what they meant , for, as I said, he under 
stood English pretty well, and being wholl} unarm’d 
and defenceless, so as it was in r-ain to make an} resist 
ance, he onl} beheld the captain with a look all fierce 
and disdainful, upbraiding him with c}cs that forc’d 
blushes on bis guilt} cheeks, and cr} d in passing oicr 
the side of the sliip ‘Farewel, Sir, 'tis worth my suffer 
mgs to gam so true a know ledge, both of }ou and of} our 
gods, by whom }ou swear ’ And desinng those that 
held him to forbear their pams, and telling ’em he would 
make no resistance, he cry’d, ‘Come, ni} fellow slaies, 
let us descend, and sec if we can meet wnth more honour 
and honesty in the next world we shall touch upon ’ So 
he nimbi} leapt into the boat, and shcinng no more 
concern, suffer’d himself to be row d up the nier, with his 
seicnteen companions. 

The gentleman that bought him ivas a }Oung Cornish 
gentleman, whose name was Trefry , a man of great wit 
and fine learning, and was earned into those parts b} the 

lord , Goaernor, to manage all his affairs. He re 

fleeting on the last words of Oroonoko to the captain, 
and beholding the nehness of his aest, no sooner came 
into the boat but he fix'd his eyes on him, and finding 
something so extraordinary in his face, his shape and 
mien, a greatness of look, and haughtiness in his air, and 
finding he spoke English, had a great mind to be en- 
quiring into his qualita and fortune, which, though 
Oroonoko endeavour’d to hide, by only confessing he aaas 
above the rank of common slaacs, Trefry soon found 
he aaas yet something greater than he confess’d, and 
from that moment liegan to conceiae so aast an cs'eem 
for him, that he caer after loa’d him as his dearest 
brother, and shcaa d linn all the aa ilities due to so great 
a man 

Part of the conUnnatioD of Oroonoto s stor> is given at page 6j 
below in Southeme s dramatised rendering 


Elkauah Settle (1648-1724), bom at Dun- 
stable, went from Oxford Uniacrsity to London 
to make a liamg by Ins pen, and at eighteen (m 
1665) made a hit by his tragedy of Cambyses 
(pnntcd 1671) To annoy Dry'den, Rochester got 
his high-floaa-n Empress of Morocco played at 
WTiitehall by the court lords and ladies (1671) 
In Absalom and Achitophel Dry den, enraged and 
jealous, scourged ‘Doeg’ with his scorn, and 
Settle replied, not very effectively, in Absalom 
Sentot, or Achtiophel Transprodd, and Rejlccitons 
on Some of Mr Drydeiis Plays Love and Re- 
venue, The Conquest of China, Ibrahim or the 
Illnstnous Bassa, and Fatal Love w ere acted before 
1680 For a time petted by the court, he had lost 
favour and took the Whig side, writing m this 
cause not merely The Female Prelate, a play on 
Pope Joan, but a senes of pamphlets m Sliaftes- 
bury’s interest and against the succession of the 
Duke of York. But in 1683 he was wnting down 
Oates, ndicuhng the Popish Plot, denounang Lord 
William Russell and Algernon Sidney, and making 
a Pane^yrtek of Judge Jeffreys, and, (m 1685) 
issuing a Heioic Poem in honour of James II ’s 
coronation Appointed City poet in 1691, m the 
following years he brought out a senes of City 
pageants He compiled lives of two impostors 
and cheats, a pamphlet on the cruelties of the 
Dutch towards the English in the East Indies, 
and a ‘ Pindanck ’ ode on the propagation of the 
gospel in foreign parts The iMhed Triumph w as 
the last of some eight plays produced between 
1694 and 1718, but long ere this their author was 
wTiimg comicalities for Bartholomew Fair, acting 
in a booth there, and produang (for a livelihood) 
elegies and complimentary' poems In 1718 he 
was admitted to the Charterhouse 

Thomas Otwaj (1652-85), bom twelve years 
after Wycherley, was one of Dry den’s younger 
contcnjiporanes who succeeded where the master 
had failed, his plays — bnlhant achievements 
associated with a melancholy history — sound 
the tones of deepest tragedy with singailar 
power Bom the son of a elergyanan at Trotton 
near Midhurst m Sussex, Otway proceeded from 
Winchester College to Chnst Church, Oxford, 
but left in 1672 without taking his degree. The 
same year he made his appearance as an actor 
on the London stage. It was an absolute break- 
down, but here he doubtless acquired a know- 
ledge of dramatic art which stood him in good 
stead when he began to write for the theatre He 
produced three tragedies, a farce, and a comedy- 
— Alcibiades (1675), Don Carlos (1676 , based on 
the same French romance by St Rdal as Schiller’s), 
Titus and Berenici. (from Racini^, 1677), The 
C/uats of Scaptn (adapted from Molicrc , 1677), 
and Friendship in Fashion (1678) — which viere 
successfully performed, but Otway was always ii> 
poverty, mainlv owang to dnnk and other kinds of 
dissipation Betterton, Mrs Barry, and Airs Brace- 
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girdle IV ere imongst the actors who helped to 
secure populant> for his plays , it was a lifelong 
heart-break to the dramatist that Mrs Barry flouted 
his almost abject dev otion to her The Earl of 
Plymouth procured him an cnsignship in a foot 
regiment, and the poet went for a >ear or two to 
Flanders He was soon cashiered for his irregu- 
lanties , md returning to England, he resumed 
writing for the stage. In 1680 he produced The 
Orpian and Cams Marius, tragedies, in 1681, The 
Soulier's Fortune, a comedy full of autobiographical 
detail , and m 1682, Venice Preserved The Atheist 
(1684), a continuation of The SoldieVs Fortune, was 
his last ph> , and Otway’s short but eventful life 
came to a premature end after twentj jears of 
want and extravagance. One biographer says the 
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cause of his death wais his hastily svvallowang, after 
long fasting, a piece of bread which chanty had 
supplied Another storyf makes him die of fever 
brought on by fatigue or by drinking water when 
violently heated MTiatever was the last of his 
misfortunes, he was at the time in great poverty, 
and apparently skulking from creditors at a pubhe- 
house on Tower Hill 

The fame of Otway now rests on his two trage 
dies, The Orphan and Venice Preserved^ but on 
these It rests as on the pillars of Hercules Scott 
said his talents in scenes of passionate affection 
‘nv-al at least and sometimes excel those of Shake- 
speare more tears have been shed, probably, for 
the sorrows of Belvidera and Monimia than for 
those of Juliet and Desdemonx’ This is excessive 
praise. The inherent indelicacy' and unpleasant 
associations of the plot have dmen The Otphan 
from the theatres , but Venice Preserved was played 


at Drury Lane so recently as 1829 The stem, 
plotting character of Pierre is well contrasted with 
the irresolute, sensitive, and affectionate nature of 
JafTicr , and the harsh, unnatural cruelty of Pnuli 
serves as a dark shade to set off the bright punty 
and tenderness of his daughter Belvidera is 
Otway’s creation, a creation of higli dramatic genius 
The dramatist’s genius shines m Ins delineation 
of the passions of the heart, the ardour of lov c, and 
the excess of misery' and despair His humour is 
clumsy and gross, and his comedy is very' poor, 
though the farce is funny and rollicking There 
is in Otwav little of the rant or bombast Dryden 
too o'‘ta admitted. He was partly influenced by 
French models , there is something classical in 
tlie simplicity and skill he shows in the working of 
his plots, and in his concentration of interest on a 
few figures or groups of figures , of dev clopment of 
character there is little or none The v crsificalion 
is sometimes nigged and irregular, and there arc 
plenteous redundancies and inflated expressions, 
due largely to haste and carelessness Venice Pre- 
served, which Mr Gosse, like most cntics, has 
praised as ‘simply the greatest tragic drama 
between Shakespeare and Shelley,’ excited keen 
interest in French, Dutch, German, Russian, and 
Italian versions The following extract is the 
opening of the play , the shorter detached extracts 
which follow It arc all from The Orphan 

From 'Venice Preserved.’ 

Pnuli No more 1 I ’ll liear no more , begone and 
leave me. 

Jaffier Not heat me 1 by iwy swflevvwg bwt you shall I 
*' lord, my lard ’ 1 ’m not that abject wretch 
'*01 h il ire Patience' where ’s the distance throws 
Me b ck so far, but 1 may boldly speak 
In right, though proud oppression will not hear me? 

Prt Have you not wronged me? ' 

Jaf Could my nature e'er 

Have brooked injustice or the doing wrongs, 

I need not now thus low have bent myself 
To gam a hearing from a cruel father 
Wronged you? 

Prt 1 cs, wronged me I in the nicest point. 

The honour of my hoiMc, you ’ve done me wrong 
You may remember — for 1 now will speak. 

And urge its baseness — when y ou first came home 
From travel, with such hopes as made you looked on 
By all men’s cv es, a youth of expectation , 

Pleased walh your growing virtue, I received you , 
Courted and sought to raise you to your ments , 

My house, my table, nay my fortune too. 

My very self was vours , you might have used me 
To your best serv ice , like an open fnend 
I treated, trusted you, and thought yon mine , 

When, in requital of my best endeavours, 

You treacherously practised to undo me , 

Seduced the weakness of my age’s darling, 

My only child, and stole her from my bosom — 

Oh, Bclv idera ! 

Jaf ’Tis to me you owe her 

Childless you had been else, and m the grav e 
Your name exlmct , no more Pnuli heard of 
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ou may remember, scarce five jears are past, 

Since m yonr bngantme you sailed to see 
The Adriatic wedded by^ our dute. 

And I was mth aou your unskilful pilot 
Dashed us upon a rock, u hen to yonr boat 
You made for safety, entered first yourself. 

The affrighted Behidera, following next. 

As she stood trembling on the vessel’s side. 

Was by a wave washed off into the deep , 

When instantly I plunged into the sea. 

And buffeting the billows to her rescue. 

Redeemed her life with half the loss of mine. 

Dike a rich conquest, in one hand I bore her. 

And with the other dashed the saucy avaaes. 

That thronged and pressed to rob me of my prize. 

I brought her, gave her to your despairing arms 
Indeed, you thanked me, but a nobler gratitude 
Rose in her soul for from that hour she loved me. 

Till for her life she paid me aaath herself 
Pru You stole her from me, like a thief you stole 
her. 

At dead of night , that cursed hour you chose 
To nfle me 6f all my heart held dear 
May all your joas m her proae false, hkemme 1 
A sterde fortune and a barren bed 
Attend yon both continual discord make 
Your days and nights bitter and gneaous still 
May the hard hand of a vexatious need 
Oppress and gnnd you, till at last you find 
The curse of disobedience all your portion ! 

Jttf Half of your curse you have bestowed in rain 
Heaaen has already crowned our faithful loaes 
3\ith a young boy, sweet as his mother’s beauty 
May he live to prove more gentle than his grandsire. 

And happier than his father ' 

Pn Rather li\e 

To bait thee for his bread, and din your ears 
With hungry cries , whilst his unhappy mother 
Sits down and weeps in bitterness of want 
Jaf You talk as if ’twould please you 
Pn ’Twould, by Hca\en ' 

■Once she was dear indeed , the drops that fell 
From my sad heart when she forgot her duty. 

The fountain of my life, were not so preaous ! 

Rut she IS gone, and if I am a man 
I will forget her 

Jaf Would I were in my gra\e 1 
Pn And she, too, with thee , 

For living here, you ’re but my cursed remembrancers 
I once was happy ' 

Jaf You use me thus, because you know ray soul 
Is fond of Beindera, You perceive 
My life feeds on her, therefore thus you treat me. 

M’cre I that thief, the doer of such wrongs 
As you upbraid me svith, what hinders me 
But I might send her back to you with contumely. 

And court my fortune where she would be kinder? 

Pn You dare not do ’t. 

Jaf Indeed, m\ lord, I dare not. 

Aly heart, that awes me, is too much my master 
T}iiec years are past since first oursowswerc plighted. 
During which time the world must bear me w itness 
I ’le treated Behndera like your daughter. 

The daughter of a senator of Venice 
Distinction, place, attendance, and observance. 

Due to her birth, she always has commanded 


Out of my little fortune I have done this , 

Because, though hopeless e’er to w in your nature. 

The world might see I loved her for herself. 

Not as the heiress of the great Pnuli 
Pn No more 

Jaf Yes, all, and then adieu for ever 

There’s not a wretch that lives on common chanty 
But ’s happier than me , for I have know n 
The luscious sweets of plenty , every night 
Have slept vnth soft content about my head. 

And never waked but to a joyful morning 
Yet now must fall, like a full ear of com. 

Whose blossom ’scaped, yet ’s withered in the npening 
Pn Home, and be humble , study to retrench , 
Discharge the lazy vermin of thy hall. 

Those pageants of thy folly 
Reduce the glittenng trappings of thy wife 
To humble weeds, fit for thy little state 
Then to some suburb cottage both retire , 

Dradge to feed loatlisome life , get brats, and starve. 
Horae, home, I s.ay [Exit 

Jaf Yes, if my heart would let me — 

This proud, this swelling heart home I would go. 

But that my doors are hateful to mine eyes, 

Filled and dammed up with gaping creditors, 

Watchful as fowlers when their game will spring , 

I ’ve now not fifty ducats in the world. 

Yet still I am in love, and pleased vnth rum. 

0 Belvidera 1 Oh ' she is my vnfe — 

And vve will bear our wayward fate together. 

But ne’er know comfort more. [BELVlDEltiV enters 

Jaf Poor Belvidera ! 

Belvidera Lead me, lead me my v irgins 
To that kind voica My lord, my love, my refuge 1 
Happy my eyes when they behold thy face. 

My heavy heart will leave its doleful beating 
At sight of thee, and bound with spnghlful joys 
Oh smile as when our loves were m their spring. 

And cheer my fainting soul ' 

Jaf As when our loves 

A\ere in their spnng' Has, then, my fortune changed 
Art thou not, Belvidera, still the same, [thee? 

Kind, good, and tender, as my arms first found thee ? 

If thou art altered, where shall I have harbour ? 

Where ease my loaded heart? oh, where complain? 

Bel Does tins appear like change, or love deeaying. 
When thus I thrdvv myself into thy bosom. 

With all the resolution of strong truth ? 

Beats not my heart as ’twould alarum thine 
To a new chaige of bliss ? I joy more in thee 
Than did thy mother when she hugged thee first. 

And blessed the gods for all her travail past 
Jaf Can there in woman be such glorious faith? 

Sure all ill stones of thy sex arc false. 

Oh woman, lovely woman 1 Nature made thee 
To temper man we had been brutes without you , 
Angels are painted fair, to look like you 
There’s in you all that we beheve of Heaven, 

Amazing bnghtness, punty, and tnith. 

Eternal joy, and everlasting love. 

Bel If love be treasure, vve ’ll be wondrous nch 

1 have so mucli my heart will surely break vvith’t 
Vows can’t express it when I vv ould declare 

How great ’s my joy , I ’m dumb with the big thought , 

1 swell and sigh and labour with my longing 
Oh lead me to some desert, wide and wild. 
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Barren as our misfortunes, ^vhere m> soul 
JIaj have Us lent , where I roaj tell aloud 
To the high lieaiens and eveo hst’ning planet, 

With nhat a boundless stock my bosom 's fraught , 

Where I may throw mj eager arms about thee, 

Gi\e loose to love, tnth kisses kmdling joj, 

And let off all the fire that’s m mj heart I 
Jaf O Belndera I doubly I ’m a beggar 
Undone bj fortune and in debt to thee 
■\^ant, uorldly nant, that hungiy meagre fiend, 

Is at my heels, and chases me in taew 

Canst thou bear cold and hunger? Can these limbs, 

Iramed for the tender offices of loie. 

Endure the bitter gripes of smarting poierty ’ 
hen banished by our misenes abroad 
(As suddcnlv ne shall be) to seek out 
In some far climate nhere our names are strangers 

I or chantable succour, u lit thou then, 

II hen in a bed of straw tie shnnk together, 

And the bleak ttands shall itlustle round our heads , 

AVilt thou then talk thus to me'^ Wilt thou then 
Hush m) cares thus, and shelter me tilth love’ 

Bel Oh I Mill love thee, eten in madness loie 
thee 

Though my distracted senses should forsake me, 

I ’d find some mtenals iihen mj poor heart 
Should ’suage itself, and be let loose to thine 
Though the bare earth be all our resting place, 

Its roots our food, some clift our habitation, 

I 11 make this arm a pilloii for thy head, 

iVnd as thou sighing best and swelled ii ith sorroii , 

Creep to thy bosom, pour the balm of loie 
Into thj soul, and kiss thee to thj rest , 

Then praise our God, and natch thee till the morning 
Jaf Hear this, jou Heavens, and iiondor how )ou 
made her ' 

Reign, reign, je monarchs that divide the world , 

Bus> rebellion ne’er iviU kl j ou knoii 
Tranquillity and happiness like mine , 

Like gaudy ships, the obsequious bilious fall 
And nsc again, to lift jon in jour pnde , 

Thei ii-ait but for a storm, and then deiour joii 

I m my pm ate bark ahead) iiTccked, 

Like a poor merchant, dnien on unknomi land. 

That had bj chance packed up his choicest treasure 
In one dear casket, and saicd onl) that 
Since I must iiandcr farther on the shore, 

Thus hug m) little but mj precious store, 

Resell ed to scorn and trust mj fate no more 

Parting 

Where am I ? Surt I wander midst enchantment. 

And neier more shall find the nay to rest. 

But O Mommia’ art thou indeed resolied 
To punish me iiiih eierlasting absence’ 

II h) turn St thou from me ? I’m alone alread) 
Alethinks I stand upon a naked beach 
Sighing to innds and to the seas complaimng, 

II hilst afar off the lesscl sails aiva), 

II here all the treasure of my soul 's embarked 
Milt thou not turn? O could those c)es but speak, 

I should knou all, for love is prccnant in them , 

The) SM ell, the) press their beams upon me still 

II dt thou not speak? If we must part for cier, 

Giie me but one kind word to think upon, 

And please myself iiathal, iihilst my heart’s breaking 


A Witch 

1 hrmigh a closc lane as I pursued my journey , 

And meditated on the last night’s nsion, 

I spied a ivTinkled hag, Milh age grown double, 
Picking dry sticks, and mumbling to liCrself , 

Her eyes intb scalding rheum were galled and red. 
Cold pals) shook her head, her hands seemed iiilhercd. 
And on her crooked shoulders had she iiTapped 
The tattered remnant of an old striped hanging, 

IVhich sened to keep her carcass from the cold 
So there ii as nothing of a piece about her 
Her lower needs iierc all o’er coimcl) patched 

II ith different coloured rags— black, rcd,uhitc,)clloii— 
And seemed to speak randy of iiTctchedness 

I asked her of m) iiaj, which she informed me , 

Then craicd mj chanty, and bade me hasten 
To sai c a sister At that ii ord I started ' 

A Splenetic View of Woman 

II Oman the fountain of all human frailti ' 

What mighty ills haie not been done by woman ' 

II ho 11 as ’l betray crl the Capitol ’ V ii Oman 

II ho lost Hark Antony the world ? A woman 
M ho u-as the cause of a long ten ybars w ar, 

And laid at last old Troy in ashes? Homan, 
Dcstrucliie, damnable, deceitful woman , 

II Oman to man first as a blessing giien, 

Iihen innocence and loie were m their pnme. 

Happy a while in Paradise thci lay, 

But quickl) woman longed to go astray , 

Some foolish new adicnlurc needs must proie, 

And the first deiil she saw she changed her loic , 

To his temptations lewdly she mclined 
Her soul, and for an apple damncil mankind. 

Moraing 

Ilishcd Homing’s come, and now upon the plains 
And distant mountains, where they fe“ed ihcir flocks,. 
Ibe liappy shepherds Icaie their homely huts, 

And with their pipes proclaim the new born day 
The lurty swam comes with his well filled senp 
Of healthful laanils, which, when hunger calls, 

IVith much content and appetite he cats, 

To follow in the fields his dail) toil. 

And dress the grateful glebe tliat yields him fruits. 

The beasts that under the warm hedges slept. 

And iicalhercd out the cold bleak night, arc up, 

And, lookmg towards the neighbouring pastures, raisc- 
The voice, and bid ibcir fellow brutes good morrow 
The cheerful birds, too, on the lops of trees, 

Assemble all in choirs, jind with thcif notes 
Salute and welcome up tlie nsmg sun. 

A Boar Hunt 

IIHien )ou Castalio, and your brother left me, 

Porth from the thickets rushed another Ixiar, 

So large, he seemed the tyrant of the ii oods, 

IVilh alt his dreadful bristles raised up high, 

They seemed a groie of spears upon his back , 
Foaming he came at me where I was posted, 

Rest to obsene which way he ’d lead the chase, 
iniettmg his huge long tusks, and gaping wade,. 

As if he already had me for Ins prey , 

Pill brandishing ni) well poised jaiehn high, 

MitU this bold executing ami 1 struck 
Tlic ugly bundled monster to the heart. 
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Fine Speeches 

Fine speeches are the instruments of knases 
Or fools that use them \\hen thej uant good sense , 
But honesty needs no disguise nor ornament 

Honest Men. 

Honest men 

Are the soft easy cushions on which knaves 
Repose and fatten 

Otwa> translated one or two things from 0\nd 
and Horace, wTOtc i number of prologues and 
epilogues, some epistles and occasional verses, and 
a few songs Wttidsor Castle^ published posthu- 
mousK, IS a paneginc of Charles II The Poefs 
Complaint of his Muse, or a Saiue against Libels 
(1680), IS largch laudation of the Duke of York , 
the fickle Muse havnng deserted her true Io\c for 
Libel, the anti-Cathohc agitation which temporanly 
drove James from England m 1679 Tlie mutual 
devotion of the poet and the Muse is first described, 
and in the siv'th of the tvvent) one stanzas of this 
nondesenpt ‘Pmdanc’ ode the breach between 
them IS thus described 

But m this most transporting height, 

YTience I looked down, and laught at fate. 

All of a sudden I was altered grown , 

I round me looked, and found mjsclf alone , 

Mj faithless 'Muse, m) faithless Muse, was gone , 

I tned if I a verse could frame 
Oft I m vain involctl mj Clio's name. 

The more I strove, the more I failed, 

I chafed, I bit mv pen, curst m> dull skull, and railed, 
Resolved to force m’ imtoward thought, and at the last 
A line came forth, but such a one, [prevailed. 
No travelling matron in her child birth jiains. 

Full of the jojful Iiopes to bear a son. 

Was more astonished at th’ utilooked for shape 
Of some deformed baboon, or ape. 

Than I was at the hideous issue of my brains 
I tore mj paper, stabbed m) pen. 

And swore 1 'd never write again. 

Resolved to be a dealing fool no more 
But when my reckoning I began to make, 

I found too long I 'd slept, and was loo late awake , 

1 found m’ ungrateful Muse, for whose false sake 
1 did myself undo. 

Had robbed me of my dearest store. 

My precious time, my fnends, and reputation too , 

And left me helpless, friendless, verv proud, and poor 

The whistling winds blew fiercely o’er his head. 

Cold was his lodging, hard Ins bed , 

Aloft his eyes on the wide heavens he cast, 

M here we arc told peace only 's found at last , 

And as he did its hopeless distance see. 

Sighed deep and cned. How far is peace from me ' 

This IS one of Otway’s songs 

The Enchantment 
I did but look and love a while, 

Hwas but for one half hour, 

Tllcn la resist I liad no wall. 

And now I liave no power 


To sigh and wish is all my ease , 

Sighs, which do heat impart 
Enough to melt the coldest ice, 

Yet cannot warm your heart 

O ' would your pity give my lieart 
One comer of your breast, 

’Tvvould leam of yours the winning art. 

And quickly steal the rest 

The best edition of Otwaj iv Thorntons (3 vols 1813). Sec 
Johnsons Z-i-vj, Ward's Dratitaltc Literaiure, Mr Gossc in 
SrofoteeiUh Ccittitrj' Studies and ihe Hon Roden Noel s rolnme 
on Olsraj m the ' Mermaid Senes (1888) There arc German 
boohs on the Don Carlos of Otwaj and Schiller and their relation 
to the romance of the Abbd St Rtfal by Lowenberg (188C) and 
Ernst Muller (188&). 

Tlioinns Soiitlicrnc (1660-1746) was bom at 
0 \.mantown near Dublin, and studied at Tnnity 
College, but in 1678 came to England and enrolled 
himself in the Middle Temple as a student of law 
He entered the army in 1685, and rose rapidly to 
the rank of captain , but the Revolution dashed his 
hopes of further promotion He was a fnend of 
Dry den, who entmsted him wath the completion of 
his Cleometus, was praised by Pope, and lived to be 
spoken of as ‘the poets’ Nestor’ His later days 
were spent in retirement and in the possession of 
a considerable fortune, largely the outcome of his 
dramatic successes He wrote ten play s, but only 
two fulh exhibit his characteristic powers — Tsa 
bella, or the Fatal ilfarrta^e (1694), and Oroonoko 
(1696) The latter is founded on Aphra Behn’s 
novel (sec above, page 57), and that on an actual 
occurrence , Oroonoko, an African pnnee, having 
been stolen from his mtiv e kingdom of Angola and 
earned to one of the West India Islands The 
impassioned intensity of Oroonoko’s sufferings, his 
burst of horror and indignation at the Slav c-trade, 
and his devotion to the beautiful and vartuous 
Imoinda arc powerfully and pathetically presented 
Isabella is more regular than Oroonoko, and the 
part of the heroine affords scope for a tragic actress 
scarcely infcnor m pathos to Belv idem , but on the 
whole Southeme is excelled by Otwav in depth of 
passion and vagorous character drawang The plot 
of Isabtlla is also based on Mrs Bohn’s romance 
of The Nun In abject distress and believing 
her husband to be dead, Isabella is hurried into a 
second mamage. Biron returns, and the heroine’s 
agony ends in madness and death Comic scenes 
arc interspersed throughout Southeme’s tragedies, 
which, though they reheve the sombre colounng of 
the mam action and interest of the piece, are some 
times misplaced and unwelcome. Thus there were 
comic scenes m Oroonoko, subsequently omitted 
And bathos intrudes from time to time, as will be 
seen in the extracts Of the comedies, one or 
two arc amusing, though more than gross enough. 
In the followang scene from Oroonoko hero and 
heroine uncx-pectcdly meet after long separation, 
both being now slaves on tlie plantations of 
Sunnam (at this time British), in the presence 
j of the Gov error 
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Oroonolo O all )ou gods 
Who govern this great world and bring about 
Things strange and unexpected, can it be ? 

My soul steals from my body through my ejcs , 

All that IS left of life I ’ll gaze away, 

And die upon the pleasure. 

Governor fTjis is strange 1 

Oroo If you but mock me with your image here 
If she be not Imomda 

Ha I she faints ! 

Nay, then, it must be she— it is Imomda 
My heart confesses her, and leaps for joy. 

To welcome her to her oum empire here. [A'rrrer her 
I feel her all m every part of me 
O let me press her in my eager arms. 

Wake her to life, and rvith this kindling kiss 
Gi\e back that soul she only sent to me 
Imomda 1 oh, thy Oroonoko calls. 

Imotnda {rrvvmn^ My Oroonoko I Oh 1 I can't be 
lie\e 

IVhat any man can say But if I am 

To be deceived, there ’s something m that name. 

That 1 oice, that face 

•Oh ' if I know myself, I cannot be mistaken 

Oroo Neierherc {Ewbiactug her 

You cannot be mistaken I am v ours, 

Your Oroonoko, all that you Mould have. 

Your tender, loving husband 
Jmo All, indeed, 

Tliat I -would have my husband I then I am 

Alive, and waking to the joys I feel 

They were so great, I could not think ’em true , 

But I believe all that you say to me 
For truth itself, and eierlasting love. 

Grows in this breast, and pleasure in these arras 
Oroo Take, take me all , inquire into my heart — 
You know the way to every secret there — 

Mv heart, the sacred treasury of love 
And if in absence I have disemployed 
A mite from the ndi store , if I have spent 
A wish, a sigh, but what I sent to you. 

May I be cursed to wish and sigh in vain. 

And you not pity me. 

Zmo Oh ! I believe. 

And know you by myself If these sad eyes. 

Since last we parted, have beheld the face 
Of any comfort, or once w ished to see 
The light of any other heaven but you, 

May I be struck this moment blind, and lose 
Your blessed sigbt, never to find you more. 

Oroo Imomda 1 Oh 1 this separation 
Has made you dearer, if it can be so. 

Than you were ever to me. You appear 
Like a kind star to my benighted steps, 

To guide me on my way to happiness 
I cannot miss it now Governor, friend, 

\ on think me mad , but let me bless you all, 

Who anyviays have been the instruments 
Of finding her again Imomda ’s found 1 
And everything that I would have m her 

B'andford Sir, we congratulate your happiness, 

I do most heartily 

And all of us. 

But how It comes to pass— 

That would reqmre 

J^Iorc precious time than I can spare you now 


I have a thousand things to ask of her, 

And she ns many more to know of me 
But you have made me happier, I confess, 

Acknowledge it, much happier than I 

Have words or power to tell you Captain, you, 

Even you, who most have wronged me, 1 forgive. 

I will not say you have betrayed me now 
I ’ll think V ou but the minister of fate, 

To bnng me to my lovcvl Imomda here 
Imo How , how shall I receive you ? how be worthy 
Of such endearments, all this tenderness? 

These are the transports of prospenty, 

AVIien fortune smiles upon us 

Oroo Let the fools 

Wlio follow fortune live ujion her smiles , 

All our prospenty is placed in love , 

We have enough of that to make us happy 
This little spot of c.arth yon stand upon 
Is more to me than the extended plains 
Of my great father’s kingdom Here I reign 
In full delights, in joys to power unknown , 

Your love my cnijiirc, and your heart my throne. 

From ‘The Fatal Marriage ’ 

Isabella I ’ve heard of watches, magic spells, and charms, 
That have made nature start from her old course, 

The sun has been eclipsed, the moon dravvai down 
From her career still paler, and subdued 
To the abuses of tins under w orld 
How I believe all possible. This nng, 

This little nng waih necromantic force, 
lias raised the ghost of pleasure to my fears , 

Conjnrevl the sense of honour and of love 
Into such sinpies, they fnghl me from my self 1 
I dare not think of them 

Nurse (entenng) Madam, the gentleman ’s below 
Isa I had forgot , pray, let me speak with him. 

[ZIrr/ Nurse. 

This nng was the first present of my love 
To Biron, my first husband , I must blush 
To think I have a second Biron died 
(Still to my loss) at Candy , there 's my hope. 

Oh, do I live to hope that he died there? 

It must be so , he ’s dead, and this nng left, 

By his last breath, to some known faithful fnend. 

To bnng me back again , that ’s all I have to trust ta 

[Enter BiROV 

My fears were woman’s — I have vnevved him all , 

And let me, let me say it to myself, 

I live again, and nsc hut from his tomb 
Btron Have you forgot me quite? 

Are Forgot youl 

Btr Then farewell my disguise, and my misfortunes 1 
My Isabella 1 [He goes to her , shefatnts 

Isa Ha ' 

A’rz' Oh ' come again , 

Thy Biroh summons thee to life and love , 

Once I had charms to w ake thee , 

Thy once loved, ever loving hu-shand calls , 

Thy Biron speaks to thee. 

Ar'r < My husband I Biron 1 

Btr Excess of love and joy for my return 
Has ov erpowered her I was to blame 
To take thy sex’s softness unprepared , 

But sinking thus, thus dynng m my arms. 

This ecstasy has made my w elcome more 
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Than uords could say ords may be counterfeit. 

False coined, and current onl) from the tongue. 

Without the mind , but passion s in the soul, 

And alivays spealcs the heart 

ha Where have I been’ 

Why do }on keep him from me ? 

I knotr his voice , mj life, upon the rung, 

Hears the soft lure that bnngs me back agam , 

’Tis he himself, raj Biron, the dear man. 

My true loved husband, do I hold jou fast, 

'Sever to part again’ Can I beheie it? 

Nothing but you could uork so great a change , 

There ’s more than life itself in djang here. 

If I must fall, death ’s welcome in these arms. 

Btr Live ever in these arms. 
ha But pardon me , 

Excuse the mid disorder of my soul , 

The joj, the strange surprising joy of seeing you, 

Of seeing jou again, distracted me. 

Btr Thou everlasting goodness ' 

Jsa Ansa er me 

\\ hat hand of Prondence has brought v ou back 
To jour own home again’ O satisfj 
Th’ impatience of my heart , I long to know 
The story of thy sufferings Oh, tell me all. 

For every thought confounds me 
Btr Mj best life ! at leisure alk 

ha We thought you dead , killed at the siege of Candj 
Btr There I fell among the dead , 

But hopes of life reviving from mj wounds, 

I was preserved but to be made a slave 
1 often vnat to my hard father, but never had 
An answer I w nt to thee too 
ha W hat a v orld of woe 

Had been prevented but in hearing from you ! 

Btr Alas ' thou couldst not help me 
ha. You do not know how much I could have done , 
At least, I ’m sure I could have suffered all , 

I would have sold mjself to slavery, 

\\ ithout redemption , given up mj child, 

The dearest part of me, to basest wants 
Bir My httle boj ' 

ha M) hfe, but to have heard 

Yon were alive — which now too late I find. \Aside 
Btr No more, ray love , complaining of the past. 

We lose the present joj Tis over price 
Of all my pains that thus we meet again. 

I have a thousand things to sav to thee. 
ha Would I were past the hearing [ristth 

Btr How does my child, my boy, mj father loo ? 

I hear he’s hving stilk 

ha Well, both , both w ell , 

And may he prove a father to j our hopes. 

Though we have found him none. 

Btr Come, no more tears. 

ha Seven long years of sorrow for your loss 
Have mourned with me. 

Btr And all my days to come 

Shall be employed in a kind recompense 
For thy afflictions Can’t I see my boy? 
ha He’s gone to bed , I II have him brought to you. 
Btr To-morrow I shall see him , I want rest 
Myself, after my weary pilgrimage 
ha Alas 1 what shall 1 get for you? 

Btr Nothing but rest, my love. To-night I would not 
Be known, if possible, to your family 


I sec my nurse is with you , her welcome would 
Be tedious at this time , to morrow will do better 
ha I’ll dispose of her, and order everything 
As you would have iL \Lxil. 

Btr Grant me but life, good Heaven, and give the 
To make this wondrous goodness some amends , [means 
And let me then foiget her, if I can 
Oh f she deserves of me much more than I 
Can lose for her, though I again could venture 
A father and his fortune for her love 1 
You wretched fathers, blind as fortune all ' 

Not to perceive that such a woman’s worth 
Weighs down the portions you provide your sons. 

What IS your trash, what all your heaps of gold. 
Compared to this, my heartfelt happiness? 

What has she in my absence undergone ' 

I must not think of that , it dnves me back 
Upon myself, the fatal cause of all 
Isa {retumtns) I have obeyed your pleasure , 
Everything is ready for you. 

Btr I can want nothing here , possessing thee. 

All my desires are earned to their aim 
Of happiness , there ’s no room for a wish, 

But to continue still this blessing to me , 

I know the way, my love I shall sleep sound 
Isa Shall I [attend] you’ 

Btr By no means , 

I ’ve lieen so long a slave to others’ pnde. 

To learn, at least, to wait upon mjself. 

You ’ll make haste after ’ \Cotitg- 

ha I ’ll but say my prayers, and follow you. 

My prayers ' no, I must never pray again 
Prayers have their blessings, to reward our hopes, 

But I have nothing left to hope for more 

What Heaven could give I have enjoyed , but now 

The baneful planet rises on my fate. 

And what’s to come is a long life of woe , 

Yet I mav shorten it. 1 promised him to follow — him I 
Is he without a name ? Biron, my husband 
My husband ' Ha ' What, then, is Villeroj ? 

Oh, Biron, hadst thou come but one day sooner 
I would have followed thee through beggary. 

Through all the chances of this mortal life, 

Wandcreil the many way's of wretchedness 
With thee, to find a hospitable grave , 

For that ’s the only bed that 's left me now 
What ’s to be done ’ for something must be done. 

Two husbands ' yet not one ' 

And yet a w ife to neither Hold, my brain. 

Ha 1 a lucky thought 

Works the nght way to nd me of them all , 

All the reproaches, infamies, and scorns. 

That every tongue and finger w ill find for me. 

Let the just horror of my apprehensions 
But keep me warm , no matter what can come. 

Tis but a blow If I should miss my heart ? — 

But every part is mortal to such wounds. 

Yet I will see him first. 

Have a last look, to heighten my despair. 

And then to rest for ever 

Ediuons of hij ptaji were published tn 1713 and 1721 (2 voli.), 
a belter one in three voluraei vriih a Life of Southerne, was 
dedicated to Gamck in In a prologue he had been catted 

'nreat Otways peer, and greater Dryden * fnend. Gamcfc re- 
vived The A//M in 1757, but had to Boadlense it Orvettpitr wws 
suit being performed about 1B30. See CoUej Gbbers Afcle^y 
(ed Loire, 1&S9). 
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opposcrs whatever, hav bmvelj and generously starved a 
million of poor Hugonots at home, and sent l other million 
of them a-grazing into foreign conntnes, contrarv to solemn 
edicts and repeated promises, for no other provocation 
that I know of but because they were such coxcombs as 
to place him upon the throne. In short, friend Xero, 
thou ma)est pass for a rogue of the third or fourth class , 
but be ad visa! by a stranger, and never shew thyself such 
a fool as to dispute the pre-eminence with Lewis le 
Grand, who has murdered more men in his reign, let me 
tell thee^ than thou hast murdered tunes, for all thou art 
the vilest thmmmer upon cat gut the sun ever beheld 
However, to give the devil his due, I will say it before 
thv face and behind thj back, that if thou hadst reigned 
as manv jears as my graaous master has doue, and 
hadst had, instead of Tigellmus, a Jesuit or two to 
have governed thj consaence, thou mightest, m all pro 
liability, have made a much more magnificent figure, and 
been infcnor to none but the might j monarch I have 
been talking of 

An Indian’s Account of a London Gaming-house 

The English pretend that they worship but one God, 
but for mv part, I don’t believe what the) 'a) , for 
besides several hvmg divinities, to which we ma) see 
them daily ofier their vows, they have several other 
inanimate ones to whom they pa) sacrifices, as 1 have 
observed at one of their public meetings, where I hap 
pened once to be 

In this place there is a great altar to be seen, built 
round and covered with a green vachum, lighted in the 
midst, and encompassed by several persons in a sittmg 
posture, as we do at our domestick sacnficcs At the 
very moment I came into the room, one of those, who I 
supposed was the pnest, spread upon the altar certain 
leaves which he took out of a little book that he held 
in hu hand Upon these leaves were represented certain 
figures verv awkwardly parated , however, they must 
needs be the images of some divinities , for in proportion 
as they were distributed round, each one of the assistants 
made an offenng to it, greater or less according to his 
•devotion. I observed that these olTenngs were more 
considerable than those they make in their other temples 

After the aforesaid ceremony is over, the pnest lays his 
hand in a trembling manner, as it were, upon the re,t of 
the book, and continues some time in this posture, seized 
with fear, and without any action at all All the rest of 
the company, attentive to what he does, are in suspense 
all the while, and the unmovablc assistants are all of them 
m their turn possest by different agtations, according to 
the spint which happens to seize them One joins his 
hands together, and blesses Heaven , another, very 
-earnestly looking upon his image, grinds his teeth, a 
third bites his fingers, and stamps upon the ground with 
his feet Every one of them, in short, makes such extra 
ordinary postures and contortions, that they seem to be 
no longer rational creatures. But scarce has the pnest 
returned a certain leaf, but he is likewise seized by the 
ime fmy with the rest. He tears the book, and devours 
it m his rage, throws down the altar, and curses the 
sacrifice. Xothing now is to be heard hut complaints 
and groans, cnes and imprecations. Seeing them so 
transported and so funous, I judge that the God that 
they worship is a jealous deity, who, to punish them for 
'’•hat they sacnfice to others, sends to each of them an 
evil demon to possess him 

Amusemntlt Senous nud Cemt a!) 


Laconics, or New Maxims of State and 
Conversation. 

If your fnend is m want, don’t carry him to the tavern, 
where you treat yourself as well as him, and entail a 
thirst and headache upon him next morning To treat a 
poor wretch with a bottle of Buignndy, or fill his snuff 
box, is bke gving a pair of lace ruffles to a man that 
has never a shirt on his back Put something into his 
pockeL 

What IS sauce for a goose is sauce for a gander IN’hen 
any calamities befell the Roman empire, the pagans used 
to lay It to the charge of the Chnstians when Chnstiamty 
became the imperial religon, the Chnstians returned the 
same compliment to the pagans. 

That which passes for current doctnne at one juncture 
and m one climate won’t do so in another The cavaliers, 
in the beginning of the troubles, used to trump up the , 
I 2 th of the Romans upon the parhament , the parliament 
trumped It upon the army, when they would not dis- 
band , the army back again upon the parliament, when 
they disputed their orders Never was poor chapter 
so nnmera fully tossed to and fro agam 

Not to flatter ourselves, vve English are none of the 
most constant and easy people m the world When the 
late war pinched ns — Oh ! when shall we have a peace 
and trade agam? We had no sooner a peace, but — 
Huzza, boys, for a new war! and that we sliall soon be 
sick of 

A vndow and a government are ready, upon all occa- 
sions, to tax the new husband and the new prince with 
the merits of their predecessors, unless the fonner husband 
was hanged, and the former king sent to gass , and then 
they bid them take fair warning by their destiny 

For a I mg to engage liis people m war, to carry off 
every little ill humour of state, is like a physician’s order 
mg Ins patient a flux for every pimple. 

The surest wav of governing, both in a pnvate family 
and a kingdom, is for a husband and a prince sometimes 
to drop their prerogative. 

^Vhat a fine thing it is to be well mannered upon 
occasion I In the reign of King Charles II a certain 
worthy divine at \\TiitehalI thus addressed himself to the 
auditory at the conclusion of his sermon In short, if you 
don’t live up to the precepts of the gospel, but abandon 
yourselves to your irregular appetites, you must aspect to 
receive your reward m a certain place which ’tis not good 
manners to mention here. 

A man m throwing dirt at an adversary does often 
bespatter himself 

Some books, like the aty of London, fare the better 
for being burnt. 

’Twas a merry saying of Rabelais, that a man ought to 
buy all the bad books that come out, because they w ill 
never be printed agam 

The style of his satires and epigrams mav be 
gathered from a verse of his address ‘To Mr 
D’Urfey on his uncomparable Ballads,’ begnning — 

Thou cur, half French half English blood. 

Thou mongrel of Parnassus , 

and containing the verse — 

Thou wnte Pindarics, and be damned I 
Wnte epigrams for cutlers, 

None with thy lyncs can be shammed 
But chamberra-uds and butlers 
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Sii John V.iiibmgh united Leigh 

Hunt called — for no lerj obvious reason — the 
‘apparentl> incompatible geniuses’ of comic untcr 
and architect. His Blenheim and Castle Houard 
ha\e outlued The Provoked JTi/t or T/u Relapst, 
yet the latter Mere for man) )ears highl) popular, 
and e\en Pope, though he admits his want of 
grace, sa)s that he never wanted vvat The grand 
son of a Ghent Protestant refugee (Vanbrug), 
Vanbrugh was the son of a Cheshire sugar-baker 
who rose to be an esquire and comptroller of the 
Treasurv Chamber, besides marr) mg the daughter 
of Sir Uudlev Carlton Baptised in London 24th 
Januar) 1664, young Vanbrugh was educated as 
architect m France, and by his wit, handsome 
figure, and geniality won a footing in socict) In 
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From nn Engnirmg by J Faber after a Picture by J Richardson 
painted in 1735 


1685 he obtained a commission in the armv In 
1690 he was seized at Calais and imprisoned at 
Vincennes and m the Bastille , before his release 
in 1692 he had been planning a corned) The 
Relapse (suggested b) Colley Cibber’s work) was 
produced wath success in 1697, and was recast b) 
Shendan (as A Trip to Scardoroiigh) in 1777, and 
b) Hollingshead in 1870 Adsop (based on a French 
onginal) followed directl) , The Provoked Wife 
(1697) produced a powerful impression The inde- 
cencies of the Relapse and the Provoked Wtfev>^To 
largely utilised b) Jerem) Collier in his philippic 
^inst the contemporarv stage. Later pieces were 
7Vie False Friend (1702, from Lesage), and The 
Country House, The Confederacy, The Mistake {Sxom 
Molifere in 1705) Meanwhile as architect he had 
made his famous design for Castle Howard (built 
1702-14), and Lord Carlisle appointed him Claren- 
aeux Kingat-Arms Iw 1703-5 he built the 


Queen’s Thcauc m Hw) market, of which he 
was lessee, manager, and pnncipal dramatic 
author In 1705 also he commenced his novel 
and imposing design for the great national struc- 
ture at Blenheim, an enterprise that led to quarrels 
with the impenous Duchess of Marlborough, and 
was stopped b) the queen’s command in 1712 
He was lieavily out of pocket by Uie transaction, 
though some of the arrears were paid in the next 
reign The Duchess did her best to irritate and 
annoy him, and to make him liable for outlays 
made on her behalf Spite of these embarrass- 
ments, he built many noteworthy mansions, in 
eluding Dalkeith Palace, was knighted by George I , 
and appointed comptroller of the royal works and 
arcbucct to Greenwich Hospital (m succession fo 
Wren) He died at Whitehall, 20th March 1726 
At the time of his death A' anbrugh w as engaged 
on acomedv, finished b\ Colley Cibber as The Pro- 
vokid Husband, and long a favounte piece The 
architectural designs of Vanbrugh were praised b) 
Sir Joshua Rcyaiolds for their displav of imagina 
tion and their onginality of invention, but ridiculed 
bv Swafi and other wits of the dav for hcavaness 
and incongruity of design His aim was always to 
produce the impression of vastness and grandiosity 

The first thing in Afonbrugh’s plays which stnkcs 
the reader is the lively case of his dialogue Con 
greve had more wat, but less nature and less 
genuine unaffected humour and gaictv AAanbrugh 
drew more from lu mg ongmals, and depicted the 
manners of his limes — the coarse debauchery of 
the country knight, the gallantn of town wats and 
fortune hunters, and the love of French mtngue 
and French manners in his female characters. 
Lord Foppington in the Rtlapst. is the onginal 
of most of those luxurious coxcombs who abound 
m modem comedy, intent on dress, fashion and 
self indulgence, full of sillv affectations (as in 
utterance), but not wathout w it and spint AATien 
he loses his mistress he consoles himself with this 
reflection 

Now, for my part, I think the wLest thing a man can 
do with an aching heart 15 to put on a serene counlen 
ance , for a philosophical air is the most becoming thing 
in the world to the face of a person of quality I "will 
therefore bear my disgrace like a great roan and let 
the people see I am above an affront [ 4lottd ] Dear 
Tam, since things are thus fallen out, pnthee give me 
leave to wash thee joy 1 do it * bon Cfrnr— strike me 
dumb! \ou have mamed a woman beautiful in her 
person, charming m her aira, prudent in her conduct, 
canstant m her inclinations, and of a nice marality —split 
my windpipe ! 

The young lady thus eulogised. Miss Hoyden, is 
the hv ely , ignorant, romping country -girl to be met 
vnth in most of the comedies of this period In 
the Provoked Wife the coarse pot-house valour 
and absurdity of Sir John Brate (Garrick’s famous 
part) IS well contrasted with the fine lady airs and 
affectation of his wafe, transported from the country 
to the hotbed luxuries of London fashion and 
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extravagance. Such scenes delighted our pla>- 
going ancestors, and may still please us, in spite 
of faults of taste, for their own wit and, like 
antique famil> portraits, as pictures of a departed 
generation Vanbrugh’s portraits were exaggerated 
and heightened for dramatic effect , yet on the 
whole they arc charactcnstic likenesses There is 
an endless flow of vivacitj and plentj of lively 
satire and broadlj humorous raillery, but the whole 
IS dashed with the most unblushing licentiousness 
‘The licence of the times,’ as Leigh Hunt says, 
‘allowed Vanbrugh to be plain spoken to on extent 
which was pcnlous to his animal spirits ,’ but, like 
Dryden, he to some extent repented of these 
indiscretions — though he was one of the most 
confident ‘answerers’ of Collier’s impeachment. 

The followang is part of the scene in the 
Pren'oked Wife in which Sir John Brute, havang 
disguised himself in his ladj-’s dress and joined 
in a drunken midnight frolic, is taken by the 
constable and watchmen before a Justice of the 
Peace 

Justice Well, Mr Constable, what is the matter there’ 
Constable An’t please jour worship, this here comical 
sort of a gentlewoman has committed great outrages 
to-night She has been frolicking with my Lord Rake 
and his gang, thej attacked the watch, and I hear 
there has been a man killed I believe ’tis thej have 
done lb 

Just Why, tml), she docs seem a little masculine 
about the month. 

Zsid Watchman Yes, and about the hands too, an’t 
please your worship I did but offer in mere avilit) to 
help her op the steps into our apartment, and with her 
gnpen fist — aj, just so, sir [Sir Joiiv knocks him doton 
Sir John I felled him to the ground like an ox. 

Just Out upon this boisterous woman I Out upon her' 
Sir John Mr Justice, he would have been uncival ! It 
was m defence of my honour, and I demand satisfaction 
ziid I Snatch I hope} our worship will satisf} her honour 
in Bndcwcll , that fist of hers will make an admirable 
hemp beater 

Sir John Sir, I hope }ou will protect me against that 
libidinous rascal, I am a woman of qualit} and virtue 
too, for all I am in an undress this morning 
Just Why, she has really the air of a sort of a 
woman a little something out of the common — Madam, 
if )ou expect I should be favourable to you, 1 desire I 
may know who you are. 

Sir John Sir, I am anybody, at vour service 
Just Lady, I desire to know your name. 

Sir John Sir, my name ’s Mary 
Just Av, but your surname, madam ? 

Sir John Sir, my surname 's the very same vv illi my 
Imslnnd's. 

Just A strange woman this! — Who is your husband, 
pray? 

Sir John Sir John 
Just Sir John who? 
hr John Sir John Urutc 

Jus' Is It possible, madam, you can be my Lady 
Brute? 

Sir fohn That happy woman, sir, am I only a little 
in my memment to night. 
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Jscst I am concerned for Sir John 
Sir John Truly so am I 
Just I have heard he’s an honest gentleman 
Sir John As ever drank. 

Just Good lack ' Indeed, lady, I ’m sorry he has 
such a wife. 

Sir John I am sorry he has any wafe at all 
Just And so, perhaps, may he. — I doubt yon have not 
given him a very good taste of matnmony 

Sir John Taste, sir 1 Sir, I have scorned to stint him 
to o taste, I have given him a full meal of it 
Just Indeed I believe so! But pray, fair lady, may 
he have given you any occasion for this extraordinary 
conduct’ — docs he not use you well’ 

Sir John A little upon the rougli sometimes 
Just Ay, any man may be out of humour now and 
then 

Sir John Sir, I love peace and quiet, and when a 
woman don’t find that at home, she ’s apt sometimes to 
comfort herself with a few innocent diversions abroad 
Just I doubt he uses you but too well Pray how 
does he as to that weighty thing, money? Does he 
allow you what is proper of that? 

Sir John Sir, I have generally enough to pay the 
reckoning, if this son of a whore of a drawer would but 
bnng his bill 

Just A strange woman this' — Does he spend a 
reasonable portion of his time at home, to the comfort 
of his wafe and children? 

Sir John He never gave his wife cause to repine at 
his being abroad in his life 

Just Tis a great pilv he should have been thus 
dispKtaed of — Pray, madam (and then I’ve done), vv hat 
may be vour ladyship’s common method of life’ If I 
may presume so far 

Sir John Wiy, sir, much that of a woman of quality 
Just Pray how may you generally pass your time, 
madam ? your morning for example. 

Sir John Sir, like a woman of quality I wake about 
two o’clock in the aflcmoon — I stretch — and make a 
sign for my chocolate. When I have drank three cups 
I slide down again upon mv back, wnh my arms over 
my head, while my two maids put on mv stockings 
Then, hanging upon their shoulders, I am trailed to my 
great chair, where I sit — and yawm — for my breakfast 
If It don’t come presently, I he dovvm upon my couch to 
say my prayers, while my maul reads me the play bills 
Just Very well, madam 

Sir John When the tea is brought in, I drink twelve 
regular dishes, with eight slices of bread and butter 
And half an hour after, I send to the cook to know if 
the dinner is almost ready 
Just So, madam ' 

Sir John By that time mv head 13 half dressed, I hear 
my husband swearing himself into a state of perdition 
lhat the meat’s all cold upon the table, to amend which 
I come down in an hour more, and liave it sent back to 
the kitchen to be all dressed over again 
fust Poor man ' 

Sir John When I have dinetl, and my idle servants ore 
presumptuously set down at thur ease, to do so too, 1 call 
for my coach, to go visit fifly dear friends, of whom I 
hope 1 shall never find one at home while I shall live 
Just So, there’s the morning and afiemCKm prettv 
well disposed of Prav, madam, how do you pa^ your 
evenings? 
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Str John Like a woman of spint, sir, a great spirit 
Giie me a box and dice Seien's t)ic main I Oons! 
Sir, I set jou a hundred pound I Wiy, do you think 
women are married now a days to sit at home and mend 
napkins ? Sir, \ic hare nobler naj’S of passing time 
Just Jfercy upon us, Mr Constable, nhat will this 
age come to ’ 

Con Wliat inll it come to, indeed, if such women as 
these are not set in the stocks ? 

Str John Sir, I have a little urgent business calls 
upon me, and therefore I desire the favour of sou to 
bnng matters to a conclusion 
Just Madam, if I were sure that business were not to 
commit more disorders, I would release jou 
Sir John None 

Just Then, Mr Constable, you may discharge her 
Sir John Sir, your scry humble sonant If you 

please to accept of a Ixittle 

Just I thank you kindly, madam , but I ncicr dnnk 
in a morning Good by t’ye, madam, good by t’ye 

There are editions of Vanbrush bj \V A Ward (1893) and 
A- E H Swaen (1896), 


ITiIIiam Cougreve wrote a senes of comedies 
which, more than any others in the English 
language, abound in witty dialogue and b\cly 
madent, though their licentiousness has banished 
them from the stage. Bom at Bardscy near Leeds, 
and baptised loth February rd/o, he was of a good 
family, and his father held a military employment 
in Ireland, where the poet was educated — first at 
Kilkenny School, and then at Trinity' College, 
Dublin He studied law m the Middle Temple, 
but finding, as Leigh Hunt says, that, hating 
family as well as wat and schoLarship, he could 
make way in life without a profession, he early 
began to ivnte His first publication wns a not el 
of cross purposes and disguises, Isicogsuta, full of 
ornate Gongonsm and silly mock-sentimcnt, not 
witiiout resemblances to Shakespeare’s fancy plays 
closely akin to the prose comedy imented by 
Etherege and strengthened by Wycherley He 
translated the seventh satire of Juvenal (1693) 
and next appeared as a waiter for the stage’ 
His Old Bachelor was produced, under Dry den’s 
auspices, in January 1693, and acted with great 
applause. Other plays soon appeared The Double 
“’■If m 1693 , Love for Love in 1695 The 
ilfoaniiij Ends a tragedy, m 1697 , and The 
Way of the World m 1700 In 1710 he published 
a collection of miscellaneous poems, of which one 
ittle piece, Dons, is worthy of his fame. His 
position was assured as one of the foremost tt its 
He was einmently popular in society, and good 
fortune faithfully followed him He received a 
succ^sion of lucrative offices-a commiss.oncrship 
of wine licenses (1705-14), the secretaryship for 
Jamaica (from the first year of George I ’s reign 

ihe CrsLfl^e%mt'Ltoed"a'd'’°™'T' 

was singularly free of htenuy jealousy Bas’k-mg 
m the sunshine of opulence and courtly socictf 
Congreve wished to forget that he was an auS’ 


he maintained the affectation of insisting that his 
plays were dashed olT quite carelessly for his own 
amusement , and when k’oltairc waited upon him, 
be said be would rather be considered a gcntlcm-an 
than a poet ‘If you had been merely i gentle 
man,’ said the witty Trenchman, ‘I should not 
have come to visit you’ He Jived a luxunousand 
apparently happy life, though latterly aflliclcd wath 
gout and an affection of the eyes which tcrmi 
nated m total blindness He died at his house 
in London on 19th January 1730 Congreve had 
contracted a close intimacy' with the Duchess of 
Marlborough (daughter of the great Duke), sat at 
her table daily, and assisted in her household 
m<anagcmcnt On his death he left the bulk of 
his fortune, amounting to about .^10,000, to this 
eccentric lady The Duchess spent seven of the 
ten tliousand pounds in the purchase of a diamond 
necklace. ‘How much better would it liavc been 
to have given it to Mrs Bracegirdle !’ said Young 
the poet and clergyman , indeed it was commonU 
beheved— wrongly —that the famous actress had 
been married to Congreve Johnson thought it 
should have gone to the Congreve family, Uicn m 
distress and poverty The Duchess honoured the 
poet’s remains w uh a splendid funeral The corpse 
lay in state under the ancient roof of the Jerusalem 
Chamber, and vi.as interred in k\ cstminstcr Abbev 
The pall was home by the Duke of Bndgevvater, 
Lord Cobham, the Earl of kkllmington (who had 
been Speaker, and was afterwards first Lord of the 
Treasury), and other men of high consideration 
The Duchess of Marlborough, if report is to be 
behev cd, further manifested her regard for tlve dc 
ceased poet in a manner that spoke more for her 
devotion than her taste. It is said tliat she had a 
figure of him m nory' or wax, which moved b\ 
clockwork, and was placed dailv at her table, 
and that the feel of this doll were rcgularh 
blistered and anointed by the doctors, as poor 
Congreve’s feet had been for the gout 
Congreve remains the greatest master of the 
English comedy of repartee. Dry den comph 
mented him as adorned by every muse and grace, 
and, extravagant m pancgync, declared of him 

Heaven, that but once w as prodigal before, 

1 o Shakespeare gave as mucli, he could not giv e him more. 

Pope dedicated to him his translation of the L/iad 
k hat higher honours could hav e been paid to a 
wntcr whose laurels were won by the age of thirty? 

1 ct his play s arc generally' w ithout the higher gifts 
of poetry or imagination, and his comic genius was 
devoted to illustrating a scliemc of life almost 
wholly given up to sensuality and intnguc, with 
out a trace of higher or nobler aims, or the 
barest sense of responsibility He is the most 
girfcct master of polished dramatic dialogue m 
English, and had no equal as a painter of con 
temporary life and manners, such as they were 
He IS not so grossly indecent as Etlieregc or 
yc er ey We admire his brilliant dialogue and 
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rcpirtce, and his nealth of inadent and ^a^etJ'■of 
character , but the absence of the higher nrtucs 
■which ennoble life — the beaut> and gracefulness of 
woman’s -virtue, the feelings of generositj, truth, 
honour, affection, modcstj, and tenderness — leaves 
his pages barren and lacking in anj permanent 
interest. His glittenng, artificial life palls on the 
1 o\ ers of nature or of poetr) His second comedy, 
the Double Dealer, was in ever} way stronger than 
the Old Bachelor, but either the satire on the 
heartless sevaial morals of the time was too serious 
to please the people satinsed, or even Congreve’s 
complaisant public vv ere shocked by the outrageous 
immoraht} of Maskwell and Lad} Touchwood 
The play was a failure at first, but its ments were 
soon full} recognised The AFouming hfuse of 
Alexis, a poetic dialogue on Queen Mary’s death, 
vvas as full of artificial conceits as Jitcoginla Love 
for Love is, no doubt, the finest prose corned} in 
the English language So late as 1842 Macrcad} 
revived it (modified, of course) at Drui} Lane, 
and there have been still later rcvavals fas in 
1871) Mr Watts-Dunton has said of it that, abun- 
dant and bnlliant as is the wat, the coruscations 
do not, as in Congrev e’s other pla} s, outdazzle the 
sweeter and softer light of the humour, and the 
charactensation is true, some of it beautiful In 
the character of Ben, Congrev c gave here the first 
really humorous and effectiv e presentation of the 
rollicking English tar, aftervards so frequent and 
fertile a subject in the hands of Smollett and other 
novelists and dramatists The Mourmug Bndc, 
Congreve’s only tragedy, possesses higher ment 
than most of the serious pla}'s of that da} As 
Macaulay said, it is poor compared wath Shake- 
speare and w ith the best pla}’S of Ford or ^^asslnger, 
but stands high amongst the tragedies of the age 
in which It was waatten To find an}thing so good 
one must go back to Otwav’s Venice Piesci-oed or 
forward to Rowe’s Fair Penitent It has the stiff- 
ness of the French school, with no small affectation 
of fine vvaating, without passion, }et it possesses 
poetical scenes and admirable passages, nobly 
worded The opening lines have often been 
quoted 

Music has charms to soothe a savage breast. 

To soften rocks, or bend a knotted oak 
I've read that things inanimate have moved. 

And, as with Jiving souls, have been informed 
Bv magic numbers and persuasive sound 
What then am I ’ Am I more senseless grown 
Than tree-, or flint’ O force of constant woe ' 

Congreve was next busily occupied in the famous 
Jeremy Collier controversy, defending the moralit} 
of the new stage (see page 35) It would have 
been waser had he, like Dryden, remained silent, 
his answer to Collier’s trenchant jwlemic vvas voted 
dull even by his owat party Collier produced a 
powerful repartee, and the public were mainlv on 
the side of the Nonjunng High Churchman Con- 
greve’s last play. The IVny of the World (1700), 
though quite as full of intellectual brilliance as 
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Love for Love, and evidently waatten with more 
care, not to say labour, lacks the humorous impulse 
seen in Congreve’s masterpiece The wit of the 
dialogue is not suffiaently held in hand to work 
out the characters and the plot It comes more 
completely than does any other of Congreve’s plays 
within the scope of the Duke of Buckingham’s 
stnetures (see Vol I p 788) upon the comedy of 
repartee 

Another fault, which often does befal. 

Is when the wit of some great poet shall 
So overflow, that is, be none at all. 

That cv’n his fools speak sense, as if possest, 

And each by inspiration breaks his jest, 

Jf once the justness of each part be lost, 

M’cll raa} we laugh, but at the poet’s cost 

The Way of the World vvas received with com- 
parative coldness, and Congreve wrote no more for 
the stage , for tlie next tw enty^-eight years he did 
not add to his literary reputation 

Dr Johnson thought the follovvnng extract from 
the Mourning Bnde, descnbing a cathedral, the 
most poetical paragraph in the whole range of 
the drama — finer than an} in Shakespeare — and 
by such extravagant eulogy injured the piece 
Had he said it vvas better than anything in the 
tragedies of Dryden, Lee, Otway, Rowe, Southerne, 
or Addison, he would not, in Macaulay’s judgment 
and ours, hav e been far w rong 

Alntena It was a fancied noise, for all is hushed 
Leonora It bore the accent of a human voice. 

Aim It vvas thy fear, or else some transient wand 
Whistling through hollows of this vaulted aisle. 

We’ll listen 
Leon Hark ' 

Atm Ho, all IS hushed and still as death 'TisdreadfuU 
How reverend is the face of this tall pile, 

MTiose anaent pillars rear their marble heads 
To bear aloft its arched and ponderous roof, 

By Its own weight made steadfast and immovable, 
laioking tranquillity It stnkes an aw e 
And terror on ray aching sight , the tombs 
And monumental caves of death look cold. 

And shoot a dullness to my trembling heart. 

Give me thy hand, and let me hear th} voice , 

Hay, quicklv speak to me, and let me hear 
Thy voice — my own affrights me with its echoes 
Ixon Let ns return , the horror of this place 
And silence will increase vour melancholy 
Atm It may my fears, but cannot add to that 
No, I wall on , shew me Anselrao’s tomb, 

Lead me o’er bones and skulls and mouldenng earth 
Of human bodies , for I ’ll mix with them , 

Or wind me in the shroud of some pale corpse 
\et green in earth, rather than be the bnde 
Of Garcia's more detested bed that thought 
Exerts my spirits, and my present fears 
Are lost in dread of greater ilk Then shew me. 

Lead me, for I am bolder grown lead on 
MTicre I may kneel and pay my vows again 
To him, to Heaven and my Alphonso’s soul 

In Congreve’s comedies there is a constant 
stream of wit and liveliness, and quick interchange 
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of dialogue and incident He uas a master of 
dramatic rules and art, but i\as often careless and 
sometimes too complicated in his plots From the 
sparkling, highly uTought lo\ e-scenes of Congrci c 
It would be perilous to quote ‘I hate read two 
or three of Congreve’s pla) s over before speaking 
of him,’ said Thackera) in one of his famous 
lectures , ‘ and my feelings w ere rather like Uiosc 
which I dare say most of us here hate had 
at Pompeu, looking at Sallust’s house and the 


as you see, sir — \Shcnmiig letters ^ — and business must be 
followed, or be lost 

Bell Business' And so must time, mj friend, be close 
pursued or lost Business is the rub of life, pencils our 
aim, casts olT the bias, and leases us wide and short of 
the mtendeil mark 

Vain Pleasure, I guess }ou mean 
BtU A), what else has meaning? 

Vain Oh, the wise will tell sou 

Bell More than thej bcliett or understand 


relics of an orgy — 
a dried wine -jar 
or two, a charred 
supper- table, the 
breast of a dan- 
cing- girl pressed 
against the ashes, 
the laughing skull 
of a jester, a per- 
fect stillness round 
about, as the cice- 
rone twangs his 
moral, and the 
blue sky shines 
calmly o\ er the 
ruin The Con 
grove muse is 
dead, and her song 
choked in Time’s 
ashes We gaze 
at the skeleton, 
and wonder at the 
life which once 
revelled in its mad 
\eins We take 
the skull up, and 
muse over the 
frohe and danng, 
the w-it, scorn, 
passion, hope, 
desire, wath which 
that empty bowl 
once fermented 
We think of the 
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From iho Portnut bj Sir Godfrey Knell.r m .h. Nouonal Ponrou Collcrj 


Vain How, how, 
Ntd-* a wise map 
saja more than h-" 
understands^ 

Be'l Ay, av, was 
dom ’s nothing but 
a pretending to know 
and believe more 
tlian we rcallj do 
\ on read of but one 
wise man, and all 
that be I new was, 
that he knew no- 
thing Come, come, 
leave business to 
idlca^, and wisdom 
to fools , the) have 
nccvl of 'cm ^\lt 
Lt mv facult), and 
jvleasiirc mj occupa 
tion , and let father 
1 imc shake his glass, 

I ct low and earthly 
souls grovel till they 
have worked them 
reives sue feel deep 
into a grave Busi 
ness is not mv de 
nienl , I roll m 
a higher orb, and 

dwell 

I’am In castles 
i’ Ih’ air of th) owai 
budding— that 's th) 
clement, Ived. Well, 


glances that allured, the tears that melted , of the 
nght eyw that shone m those v acant sockets, and 
of hps whispenng love and cheeks dimpling wath 
^iles that once covered )on ghastly framework 
^C) used to call those teeth pearls once, bee 1 

sh^vLo^^ T sold Cham 

mlrr T ‘he 

hail sbo a loohing-glass, and the 

aLltnes^''^ ’V -.stress 

From The Old Bachelor ’ 

BHlmoitr Vamlove, and abroad so early' Good 
havT°mrled'^°(t.^b “ lover could no more 

I-' “"'I 

is. Bellmonr, good morrow m), truth on ’t 

^ ^hies are not usual to me , but business. 


as niguaii>erasjou 

arc, I have a lure may make) ou stoop [rititpns- a le'ter 

(From Act L »c. i ) 

From the Same 

Sirjase/ih IVitlol Oh, here a' comes. A),m) Hector 
e Tro) , welcome, my bull), ni) back, egad, my heart 
has gone pit a pat for thee. 

Bluffs ^lo" now, my young knight? Not for fear, I 
lope He that knows me must be a stranger to fear 

Aay, egad, I hate fear ever since I had like 
to have died of fiaght — but 

Bli!^ But I Look you here, boy , here’s yajuranti 
dote , here s your Jesuit’s Powder for a shaking fin But 
who Iiast thou got with thee , is he ofmetUe? 

[Baj mg' lux hand on Ins sn.'Ord 

■^ir Jos Ay, bully, a dcvilmh smart fellow, a’ will 
fight like a cock. 

Bliiffe Say you so? Then I’ll honour him But has 
dn fin- every cock wall fight upon his own 
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Sir Jos I don’t know , but I ’ll present ) on 
Bltiffe I’ll recommend myself Sir, 1 hononr you , I 
understand yon love fightmg I reverence a man that 
loves fightmg, sir, I kiss your hilts 

Cnptatn Sharper Sir, your servant, but you are mis 
informed , for unless it be to serve ray particnbir fnend, 
as Sir Joseph here, my country, or my religion, or in 
some very justifiable cause, I’m not for it 
Bluffe O Lord, I beg your pardon, sir! I find you 
arc not of my palate , you can’t relish a dish of fighting 
without sweet sauce. Now, I think — 

Fighting for fighting’s sake ’s sutfiacnt cause 
Fighting to me ’s religion and the laws ' 

Sir Jos Ah, well said, my hero 1 Was not that great, 
sir? By the Lord Harry, he says true , fighting is meat, 
dnnk, and cloth to him But, back, this gentleman is 
one of the best friends I liave in the world, and saved 
my life last night You know I told you 
Blujfe Ay, then 1 honour him again. — Sir, may I crave 
your name’ 

Sharper Ay, sir, my name ’s Sharper 
Sir Jos Pray, Mr Sharper, embrace my liack — very 
well By the Lord Harry, Mr Sharper, he is as brave 
a fellow as Ginnibal , are you not, bully back? 

Sharper Hannibal, I believe you mean. Sir Joseph? 
BUiffe Undoubtedly he did, sir Faith, Hannibal was 
a very pretty fellow , but. Sir Joseph, comparisons are 
odious. Hannibal was a very pretty fellow in those 
days. It must be granted, but alas, sir, were he alive 
now, he would be nothing, nothing in the earth 
Sharper How, sir? I make a doubt if there be at 
this day a greater general breathing 
Bliiffe Oh, excuse me, sir, have you served abroad, 
sir? 

Sharper Not I, really, sir 

Bluffe Oh, I thought so — M’hy, then, you can know 
nothing, sir I am afraid you scarce know the history of 
the late war in Flanders watli all its particulars 
Sharper Not I, sir, no more than public papers or 
gazettes tell us. 

Bluffe Gazette! Mhy, there again now — why, sir, 
there are not three words of truth, the year round, put 
into the Gazette. — I ’ll tell you a strange thing now as to 
that. You must know, sir, 1 was resident in Flanders 
the last campaign, had a small post there , but no 
matter for that. Perhaps, sir, there was scarce any 
thing of moment done but a humble servant of yours 
that shall be nameless was an eyewitness of— I won’t 
say had the greatest share in 't , though T might say that 
too, since 1 name nobody, you know M cll, Mr Sharper, 
would yeu Hunk it? In all this time, as I hope for a 
truncheon, that rascally gazette waater never so much as 
once mentioned me — not once, by the wers 1 Took no 
more notice than as if Nol Bluffe had not been in the 
land of the living 

Sharper Strange 1 

Sir Jos ^ct, liy the Lord Harry, ’tis tree Mr Sharper, 
for I went every day to coffee houses to read the Gazette 
myself 

Bluffe Ay, ay , no m-attcr ^ou sec, Mr Sharper, 
after all, I am content to retire — live a private persoru 
Sopio and other? have done it 

Sharfer Impudent rogue ! \_AsiiIe 

Sir Jos Ay this damned modestv of ymurs — egad, if he 
Would put in for ’t, he might be made general himselfyct. 

Bluffe Oh, fv, no. Sir Toseph , you know 1 hale this 


Sir Jos Tx:t me but tell Mr Sharper a little, how you 
ate fire once out of the mouth of a cannon, egad, he 
did , those impenetrable vihisken, of his have confronted 
flames. 

Bluffe Death ' "What do you mean. Sir Joseph ? 

Sir Jos Look you now, I tell you he ’s so mo<lest, he ’ll 
own nothing 

Bluffi Pish, yon have put me out, I have forgot 
what 1 was about. Pray, hold vour tongue, and give me 

leave \Atspnl} 

Sir Jos I am dumb 

Bluffe Tins sword I think I was telling you of, Jlr 
Sharper, — this sword I’ll maintain to be the licst divanc, 
anatomist, lawyer, or ca.suist m Europe, it shall deadc 
a controversy, or split a cause 

Sir Jos Nay, now, I must speak , it wall split a hair, 
by the Lord Harry, I have seen it. 

Bluffe Zounds, sir, it’s a lie' you have not seen it, 
nor shan’t see it sir, I say you can’t see M’bat d’ye 
say to that, now ? 

Sir Jos I am blind 

Bluffe Death ' had any other man interrupted me 

Sir Jos Good Mr Sharper, speak to him , I dare not 
look that way 

Sharper Captain, Sir Joseph’s penitent 
Bluffe Oh, I am calm, sir, calm as a discharged 
ailvcrin — hut ’iwas indiscreet, when you know what 
will provoke me. Nay, come, Sir Joseph, you know 
my heat ’s soon ov cr 

Sir Jos Well, I am a fool sometimes, but I ’m sorry 
Bluffe Enough 

Sir Jos Come, we’ll go take a glass to drowai am 
mosities — Mr Sharper, will yon partake’ 

Sharper I wait on yon, sir, nay, pray Captain, — you 
are Sir Joseph’s back Act ii . ) 

Prom ‘The Double Dealer’ 

Lad) Froth Then you think that episode between 
Susan the dairy maid and our coachman is not amiss? 
You know I may suppose the dairy in town, as vicll as 
m the countrv 

Brisk Incomparable, let me pensb 1 But, then, 
lieing an heroic poem, had you not better call him a 
chanotcer? Clmnolccr sounds great. Besides, your 
ladyships coachman having a rcil face, and you com 
paring him to the sun — and you know the sun is called 
Heaven’s chanotcer 

Lady F Oh I infinitely better , I am extremely be t 
holden to you for the hint Stay vie ’ll read over (hose 
half a^score lines again. [Pulls out a paper \ Let me 
sec here, you know what goes before — the comparison 
you know [Beads] 

For ns the sun shines every day, 

So of our coachman I may say 

Bnsl I am afraid that simile wont do m wet 
weather, liecausc vou say the sun shines every day 

Lad) L No for the sun it won’t, but it will do for 
the coachman , for vou know there’s most occasion for a 
coach m wet wcallicr 

Brisk. Right, nglil that s.avc6 all 
Ljady F Then I don t s.ay the sun shmes all the day, 
but that be peeps now and then, yet he docs sbinC all 
the day, too, you know, though vie don't sec him. 

Brisk Right , hut the vailgar w ill ncvair comprehend 
ihaL 

laid) F Vi cll V ou shall hear Let me see t Reads] 
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For a.-' the sun slimes crverj da^, 

So of our coadiman I nia\ sav, 

He shews his drunken ficrj lace 
Just as the sun docs, more or less 

Dml That’s right, all’s well, all’s ivell More or 
less 

Lad} r [LiaJd] 

And when at night his labour’s done, 

Tlien, loo, like hcaien’s charioteer, the sun — 

As chanotecr does better — 

Into the dair) he descends. 

And there his whipping and his dnsang ends 
There he ’s secure from danger of a bilk , 

Ills larc IS paid him, and he sets in milk 

For Susan, jou know, is Thetis, and so 

Brisk Incomparable well and proper, egad • But I 
liaie one axception to make don t jou think ‘bilk’ — 

I Inow it s a good rhyme — but don’t jou think ‘bilk’ 
and ‘ fare ’ too like a hacknej coachman ? 

/jkA T' I sw car and \ ow I ’m afraid so And j et 
our leliu was a hackney coachman when mi lord took 
him 

hnsl. as he’ I’m answered, if Jehu was a hackney 
coachman ^ ou ma\ put that m the margmal notes 
though, to prevent cnticism , onlj mark it with a 
■unall asterisk, and saj, ‘Jehu was formerly a hacknej 
toachman ’ 

Lad} F I will, aou’d oblige me extremely to write 
notes to the whole poem 

Brisk With all mj heart and soul, and proud of the 
vast honour, let me pensh ' 

Lord Froth lice, hee, hee ' mj dear, have you done? 
Won t JOU join walh us ? We were laughing at mj Lady 
Wliifler and Mr Sneer 

Lad} F Aj, mj dear, were jou? Oh' filthy Mr 
Sneer , he 's a nauseous figure, a most fulsamic [fulsome] 
fop, foil ' lie s]K.nt two dajs together in going about 
Covent Garden to suit the lining of his coach with his 
complexion 

I erd 1 O sillj ! ^ et his aunt is as fond of him as if 
die had brought the ape into the world herself 

Brisk Mlio’ mv Ladj Toothless? Oh, she’s amor 
tifvang spectacle, she’s alwaj-s chewing the cud like an 
old ewe 

C}iithia Fy, Mr Brisk I enngos for her cough 
Ixrd F I have seen her take ’em half chewed out of 
her mouth, and then put them in again — foil ' 
lad} F Foil ' 

Jjird F Then she’s alwavs readj to laugh when 
Sneer offers to <pcak , and sits in expectation of his 

no jest, with her gums bare, and her mouth open 

Brisk I ikc an ovsterat low ebb, egad ' Ha, ha, ha 1 
C} nthm \Aside ] M ell, I find there are no fools so 
inconsiderable in themselves but they can render other 
jHxiplc coatcinptilile bj exposing their infirmities. 

Ijsd-i B Ilien that t’ other great strapping ladj , I 
can t hit of her name , the old fat fool that paints so 
cxiirbilamlj 

Brt k I know whom jou mean But, deuce take 

me, I cant hit of her name either Paints, d’je saj ’ 

W hv she lavs it on wath a trowel < Then she has a 

jrcat b~ird that 1 rta-.tlcs through it and makes her 

loot n, if she were plastered wath hme and hair, let me 
pen'h ' 

Lid\ F Oh ’ JOU made a song ujxin her, Mr Brisk 


Brisk He? egad, so I did— mj lord can sing it. 
Cynthia O good mj lord , let’s hear it 
Brisk ’Tis not a song neither — it ’s a sort of epigram 
or rather an epigrammatic sonnet , I don’t know w hat 
to call it, but It ’s satire Sing it, mj lord 
Lord F [.Sw^] 

Ancient Phj llis has j oung graces , 

’lis a strange thing, but a true one , 

Shall I tell J ou how ? 

She herself makes her own faces. 

And each morning w ears a new one , 

MTiere ’s the wonder now? 

Bnsk Short, but there ’s salt in ’t , mj waj of writing, 
egad ! (From Act m, sc. 3 .) 

From ‘Love for Love ’ 

Ben Legaid M here ’s father ? 

Servant There, sir , his back ’s tow-ards jou 
Sir Sampson My son, Ben' Bless thee, mj dear 
boy, bodj o’ me, thou art heartilj welcome. 

Ben Thank you, father , and I ’m glad to see j ou 
Sir S Odsbud, and 1 ’m glad to see thee Kiss me, 
boj , kiss me ngam and again, dear Ben. \Kisses him 
Bon So, so , enough, father Mess, I ’d rather kiss 
these gentlew omen 

Sir S And so thou shalL Mrs Angelica, mj son Ben 
Ben Forsooth, if jou please. {Salutes her} Naj, 
Mistress, I ’m not for dropping anchor here , about ship 
1 ’ faith. {Kisses Mrs Frail} Nay, and jou too, my 
little cock boat — so {Kisses Miss Frtie ] 

Tattle Sir, JOU ’re welcome ashore 
Ben Thank you, thank j ou, fnend 
Sir S Thou hast been many a wearj league, Ben, 
since 1 saw thee. 

Ben Ej , ey, lieen 1 been far enough, an that be all 
Well, father, and how do all at home’ How does 
brother Dick and broUier Val ’ 

Sir S Dick ’ bodj o me, Dick has been dead these 
two jears , 1 wnt you word when jou were at Leghorn 
Ben Mess, that’s true many, I had forgot Dick’s 
dead, as you saj Well, and how ? I have a many 
questions to ask jou Well, jou ben’t marned again, 
father, be j ou ? ’ 

Sir S No, I intend jou shall marry, Ben, I jiould 
not marry for thy sake 

Ben Naj, what does that signify ? — an you many 
again, why, then. I’ll go to sea again, so there’s one 
for t’other, an that be rdl Pray, don’t let me be jour 
hindrance , e’en marry a God’s name, an the w ind sit 
that vvny As for my part, mayhap I have no mind to 
marry 

Mrs Frail That would be a pitv , such a handsome 
young gentleman 

Ben Handsome I he, he, he , nay, forsooth, an you 
be for joking. I’ll joke vnth vou, for I love my jest, an 
the ship were sinking, as we say n at sea But I’ll tell 
you why I don t much stand towards maUamonj I love 
to roam about from port to port, and from land to land 
I could never abide to be port bound, as we call it 
Now, a man that is married has as it were, d’ye see, his 
feet in the bilboes, and mayhap majai’t get ’em out again 
when he would. 

Sir S Ben ’s a wag 

Ben A man that is married, d’ ye see, is no more like 
another man than a galley slave is like one of us free 
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sailors He is chained to an oar all Ins life , and ma)hap 
forced to tug a leakj vessel into the bargain 
Str S Averj 'nag' lien’s a \ery nagl onlj a little 
rough , he V ants a little polishing 

jJ/r-j- F Xot at all, I like his humour mighuls , it’s 
plain and honest , I should like such a humour in a 
Iiusband extremely 

Ben Saj’n you so, forsooth? Marry, and 1 should 
like such a handsome genllenoman hugely Hoiv say 
you, mistreos 1 nonld you like going to sea’ Mess, 
you ’re a tight vessel, and well ngged But 1 ’ll tell 
you one thing, an you come to sea in a high vnnd, or 
that, lady, yon mayn’t carry so much sail o’ your head. 
Top and topgallant, by the mess 
i/m/' Mo? VI hy so’ 

Ben Why, an you do, ^ou may run the risk to be 
overset, and then you’ll carry your keels above water, 
he, he, he. 

Angehea I swear Mr Benjamin is the vencst vvag in 
nature — an absolute sea vvit 

Sxr S’ May, Ben has parts , but, as I told you before, 
they want a little polishing on must not talc any 
thing il4 madam 

Ben Mo, 1 hope the gentlewoman is not angry , 1 
mean all in good part , for if I give a jest, I take a jest , 
and so, forsooth, you may be as free with me. 

Ang I thank you, sir, I am not at all offended But 
methinl s. Sir Sampson, you should leave him alone with 
his mistress Mr Tattle, we mu.st not hinder lovers 
Tattle Well, Miss, I have your promise. {Ande 
Sir S Body o’ me, madam, you say true. Look you, 
Ben, this is your mistress Come, Miss, you must not be 
shame faced , we ’ll leave you together 
JIfiss Pme I can’t abide to be left alone , mayn’t mv 
cousin stay with me’ 

Sir S Mo, no, come, let’s away 
Ben Look you, father, mayhap the young woman 
mayn’t take a liking to me. 

Sir S I warrant thee, l>oy , come, come, v c ’ll lie gone , 
I 11 V enture that [ They leave Ben and Miss Pme alone 
Ben Corner mistress, wall you please to sit down? for 
an you stand astern a thal’n, we shall never grapple 
together Come, I ’ll haul a chair , there, an you please 
to sit, I ’ll sit beside you 

Miss Bnie You nccil not sit so near one , if you have 
anything to say, I can hear you farther off , I an't deaf 
Ben Why, tliat ’s true as you say, nor I an t dumb , I 
can be heard as far as another I 11 heave off to please 
you [Sits further ojf] An we were a league asunder, 
1 'd undertake to hold discourse walh you, an ’tvvcrc not 
a main high wand indeed, and full in my teeth Look 
you, forsooth, I am as it were liound for the land of 
matnmony , ’tis a voyage, dye see, that vvas none of my 
seeking, I vvas commanded by father, and if you like 
of it, mayhap 1 may steer into vour harbour How say 
you, mistress? The short of the thing is, tint if vou 
like me, and I like you, we may chance to swing in 
a hammocT together 

Miss P 1 don’t know what to say to you, nor 1 don t 
care to speak with you at all 
Ben Mo? T 'm som for that. But pray, why ore 
you so scornful ? 

Miss P As long os one must not speal one’s mind, 
one had better not speak at all, 1 think , and truly 1 
won t tell a lie for the matter 

Ben May, you say true in that , it s but a folly to lie , 
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for to speak one thing, and to think just the contrary 
way, is, as It were, to look one way and to row another 
Mov , for my part, d’ye see, I’m for carrying things 
above Ijoard, I ’m not for keeping any thing under 
hatches , so that if you ben’t as willmg as I, say 'o a 
God’s name, there’s no harm done Mayhap you nuiy 
be shamefaced, some maidens, thof they love a man 
well enough, yet they don’t care to tell ’n so to’s face If 
that’s the case, why, silence gives consent 

Miss P But I ’m sure it is not so, for I ’ll sjieak 
sooner than you should believe that, and I’ll speak 
truth, though one should always tell a he to a man , and 
I don’t care, let my father do what he will , I ’m too big 
to be whipt , so I ’ll tell you plainly I don’t hkc you, nor 
love you at all, nor never wall, that ’s more. So there 'c 
yonr answer for you, and don’t trouble me no more, you 
ugly thing 1 

Ben Ixok you, young woman, you may learn to give 
good words, however I spoke you fair, d’ye sec, and 
avil \s for your love or your liking, I don t value it 
of a rope’s end , and mayhap I like you as little as you 
do me. What I said was in obedience to father 1 
fear a whipping no more than you do But I tell you 
one thing, if you should give such language at sea, 
you’d have a cat o’ nine tails laid across your shoulders 
I lesh I who arc you? You heard t’other handsome 
young woman speak civilly to me of her own accord 
Whatever you think of yourself, 1 don’t think you arc 
any more to compare to her than a can of small beer to 
a bow 1 of punch 

Miss P Y ell, and there ’s a liandsomc gentleman, and 
a fine gentleman, and a sweet gentleman, that was here, 
that loves me, and I love him , and if ho secs you speak 
to me any more, he ’ll thrash y our jacket for y ou, he w ill, 
you great sea calf 

Ben Y hat ' do you mean that fair weather spark that 
was here just now? Y ill he thrash my jacket ? Let ’n, 
Ict’n — ^but an he comes near me, mayhap I may give him 
a salt eel for ’s supper, for aU that Y'hal does father 
mean, to leave me alone, as soon as I come home, with 
such a dirty dowdy ? Sea calf I an’t calf enough to 
lick your chalked face, you cheese curd you Many 
thee ' oons, I ’ll marry a Lapland watch os soon, and live 
upon selling contrary wands and wrecked vessels 

Miss P I won’t be called names, nor 1 won’t lie abused 
thus, so I won’t If I were a man [Cnes] you dur^t not 
talk at this rate, no, you durst not, you stinking tar 
' (From Act uL ic. 3 .) 

A good edition of Congreve h comedies Is that bj Jlr Henley 
(rtos) all the plays were edited for the Mermaid Senes by A C. 
Ewald (i82S) and there iv a short I ife by Mr Gosse (i 8 vr) 

AntlinnicI Lee (1653 ’-92) was possessed of 
no small share of the fire of genius, though in 
him genius was near allied to madness fhe 
son of a Hertfordshire clergyman, a Presbv- 
tenan and a pluralist, who conformed at the 
Restoration, Lee received a classical education 
at Westminster School and at Tnnily College, 
Cambridge. He tned the stage both as an actor 
and author, was patronised by Rochester, lived 
a dissipated and viaous life, and vvas five vear^ 
m Bedlam from wild insanity Rccovcnng hm 
reason, he lived on prtcanous gifts or chantv ; 
and falling into intemperance again, died from 
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the effects of a fall when he \vas dnuiL He was 
the author of about a dozen tragedies, mainly on 
cl-issical themes The best of the tragedies are 
The Rival Queens, or Alexander the Great j Mtth- 
ridaUSj Theodosius j and Lucius Junius Brutus 
His corned), The Princess of Cleve, ^vas founded 
on Madame La Fa)ette’s romance. Se^eral of the 
pla)s were long popular , Alexander (as The Rival 
Queens came to be called) held the stage for a 
hundred and fifty )ears The earlier (and least 
successful) pla)s were m rh)'me , from Alexander 
on the) were mostly m blank Aerse. Lee had 
the honour of being in\ited to collaborate with 
Dr) den in two pieces In praising Alexander and 
his fnend’s power to move the passions, Dryden 
counsels him to despise those cntics who con- 
demn ‘ the too much \ igour of his ) outhful muse ’ 
Here is indicated the source both of Lee’s strength 
and of his weakness In tenderness and genuine 
passion he excels Diyden , but his style often 
degenerates into bombast and extravagant frenzy 
— defects heightened in his late productions b) his 
mental maladv Poor Nat was aware of his vieak- 
ness ‘It has often been observed against me,’ 
he savs in his dedication of Theodosius, ‘that I 
abound in ungov emed fancy , but I hope the 
world will pardon the sallies of )outh age, 
dcspondenc), and dulncss come too fast of them- 
selves. I discommend no man for keeping the 
beaten road , but I am sure the noble hunters 
that follow the game must leap hedges and ditches 
sometimes, and run at all, or never come into the 
f ill of a quaiT) ’ Colley Cibber denounces Lee’s 
‘ funous fustian and turgid rant , ’ Addison says 
his thoughts arc ‘ frequcntl) lost m such a cloud of 
words that it is hard to sec the beagtj^ of them 
Tlicrc is an infinite fire in his works,'' but so 
involved in smoke that it does net appear in half 
Its lustre.’ Steele finds in Alexander ^ ^zsiSvycs in 
Its purity drawn by a mad poet’ Lee wanted 
discretion to temper his too luxtnant genius and 
reduce his poetical conceptions to consistenc)- and 
order, )et among his wald ardour and rhapsodical 
enthusiasm arc vci) powerful aiid graceful lines 
and passages The following is an unusually 
pregnant companson 

Speech is morning to the mind , 

It spreads the beauteous images abroad, 

Which else lie furled and clouded in the soul 

This is a fragment from Lee’s Sophcnisba 

Love, that bnghtest jewel of a trow-n. 

That fires ambition and adorns renowoi, 

Tint with sweet hopes docs our harsh pains beguile, 
And midst of javelins makes the soldier smile 

And here is a declaration of lov c from Theodosius 
No more of this, no more , for I disdain 
All pomp when thou art bj far be the noise 
Of kings and courts from us, whose gentle souls 
Our lindcr stars have steered another way 
Tree as the forest birds we’ll pair together, 

FI) to the arbours, grots, and flowery meads, 


And m soft murmurs interchange our souls 
Together dnnk the ciystal of the stream, 

Or taste the yeUovv fmit which autumn yields , 

And when the golden evening calls us home? 

Wmg to our downy nest, and sleep till mom. 

From the same play comes this on self-murder 

What torments are allotted those sad spints, 

■l\Tio, groaning with the burden of despair. 

No longer will endure the cares of life. 

But boldly set themselves at hbertj, 

Through the dark caves of death to wander on. 

Like wildered travellers, wathout a guide , 

Eternal rovers m the gloomy maze 
■Where scarce the twilight of an infant mom, 

By a faint glimmer checkenng through the trees, 
Reflects to dismal view the walking ghosts. 

That never hope to reach the blessed fields 

Lee’s heroic style— verging upon rodomontade 
— may be seen in lines such as those on Brutus 
throwing off his disguise of idiocy after the rape 
of Lucrece by Tarquin 

As from night’s womb the glonous day breaks forth. 
And seems to kindle from the setting stars , 

So, from the blackness of young Tarqmn’s enme 
And furnace of his lust, the virtuous soul 
Of Junius Bratus catches bnght occasion, 

I see the pillars of his kingdom totter 

The rape of Lucrece is the midnight lantern 

That lights my genius down to the foundation. 

Leave me to work, my Titus, O my son 1 
For from this spark a lightning shall anse. 

That must ere night purge all the Roman air, 

And then the thunder of his ruin follows. 

For Warburton the following speech of Alex- 
ander’s contained ‘ not only the most sublime but 
the most judicious imagery that poetry could con- 
ceive or paint,’ for Joseph Warton, on the other 
hand, there was not in the language ‘a more 
sinking example of true turgid expression and 
genuine fustian and bombast ’ 

FMien Glory, like the dazzhng eagle, stood 
Perched on my bearer in the Gramc flood , 

AVhen Fortune’s self my standard trembling bore. 
And the pale Fates stood frighted on the shore , 
M'hen the Immortals on the bdlows rode, 

And I myself appeared the leading god 

Warton was surely the truer cntic. 

‘Tis hard to be in love and to be wise’ is a sen 
tentious saying from The Princess of Cleve ‘’Tis 
beauty calls and glory leads tlie way ’ is found in 
Alexander the Greats and thence, too, comes the 
so variously worded stock quotation about Greek 
meeting Greek, which is almost never correctly 
given, and whose authorship and contextual 
meaning are utterly ignored It occurs m the 
heated dispute between Alexander and Kleitos 
(Lee’s Clytus) which goaded Alexander to murder- 
ing the old fnend who had sav'ed his life. Lee 
embellishes the standard story wath ‘an entertain- 
ment of Indian singers and dancers the music 
flounshes ’ [m Sogdiana , or, say, Bokhara] kVhen 
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they had well drunken, Alexander asks the leading 
question 

\\Tio, think yon, was the bravest general 
That ever led an annj to the field ? 

Hephestion, Lysimachus, and the rest with one 
consent exalt Alexander above all generals dead 
or alive. Clytus alone, jealous for his old master’s 
fame and the glory of the older military school, is 
silent for a space. Alexander, delighted vvnth the 
general chorus of adulation, replies 

O, jou flatter me t 

Clytus Thej do indeed, and yet je love them for it. 
But hate old Clytus for his hard} virtue. 

Come, shall I speak a man more brave than }on, 

A better general and more expert soldier? 

AlexandUr I should be glad to learn , instruct me, sir 

Cly Your father Philip I have seen him march. 

And fought beneath his dreadful banner, v\ here 
The stoutest at the table would ha’ trembled 
Nay, frown not, sir , you cannot look me dead 
When Greeks joyned Greeks, then was the tug of war. 
The laboured battle sweat, and conquest bled. 

YTiy should I fear to speak a truth more noble 
Than e’er your father Jupiter Ammon told you? 

Philip fought men, but Alexander women [envy ' 

Alex Spite 1 by the gods, proud spite and burning 
Is then m} gloiy come to this at last. 

To vanquish women ? 

And so the debate waxes hot and personal, and 
after svvnft exchange of a few stinging speeches, 
Ale.xander stnkes Cljtus through with a jav'elin. 
The harsh line with the strained personification 
of battle and conquest is charactenstic of Lee , 
‘sweat’ is of course the old past tense. 

JoIiR CrowTie was the son of ‘Colonel’ 
Willnm Crowne, who before 1656 migrated from 
England to Nova Scotia, and received a grant 
of land from Cromwell After the Restoration 
these lands were taken possession of by the 
French, and John Crowne, coming to England, 
was for some time gentleman-usher to an old 
lady He afterwards became an author by pro 
fession, and died in obscunty about 1703 He 
had for a while the doubtful honour of being 
patronised by Rochester, m opposition to Diy- 
den, as a dramabc poet. His first work was 
a romance, Paudton and Amphtgeneia (1665) 
Between 1671 and 1698 he wTOtc a dozen plays, 
including Caltsto, a court masque, tragedies, 
comedies, and a tragi-comcdy , besides Ttmon, 
a satire, and a heroic poem on the destruction 
of Jerusalem, a burlesque, &.C. Several of the 
tragedies were on classical subjects, and some 
were on English history Tlie Tliyesies tragedy 
(1681), founded on Seneca, was well received, 
and contains not a few fine and powerful 
passages The comedy City Pohtiques takes off 
many of the conspicuous personages of the day , 
but the most popular of all Crownc’s works was 
the comedy Str Courtly Nice (1685) 


From ‘ Thyeatos ’ 

TTiyestes O wondrous pleasure lo a banished man, 

I feel my loved, long looked-for native soil I 

And oh ' my weary eyes, that all the day 

Had from some mountain travelled toward this place. 

Now rest themselves npon the royal towers 

Of that great palace w here I had my birth 

0 sacred towers, sacred in y our height. 

Mingling with clouds, the villas of the gods, 

YTiither for sacred pleasures they retire 
Sacred, because you are the work of gods , 

Your lofty looks boast your dmne descent , 

And the proud aty which lies at your feet. 

And would give place to nothing but to you. 

Owns her original is short of yours 

And now a thousand objects more nde fast 
On morning beams, and meet my eyes in throngs 
And see, all Argos meets me with loud shouts I 
Philistheues O joyful sound ' 

Thy But with them Atreus too 

Phil What ails my father that he stops, and shakes. 
And now retires ? 

Thy Return with me, my son. 

And old fnend Penens, to the honest beasts. 

And faithful desert, and well seated caves , 

Trees shelter man, by whom they often die. 

And never seek revenge , no vnllainy 
Lyes in the prospect of a humble cave 
Peneus Talk you of villany, of foes, and fraud ? 

Thy I talk of Atreus 
Pen ^Vhat arc these to him ? 

Thy Nearer than I am, for they are himself [mind 
Pen Gods drive these impious thoughts out of your 
Thy The gods for all our safely put ’em there. 

Return, return w ith me. 

Pen Against our oaths? 

1 cannot stem the vengeance of the gods 

Thy Here are no gods , they’ve left this dire abode. 

Pen True race of Tantalus I who parent like 
Are doomed m midst of plenty to be starved. 

His hell and yours differ alone in this 

YTicn he would catch at joyc, they fly from him , 

YTicn glones catch at you, you fly from them. 

Thy A fit comparison , our joys and his 
Are lying shadows, which to trust is heU. 

(From Act tr re, i) 

Wishes for Obscurity 

How miserable a thing is a great man ' 

Take noisy vexing greatness they that please , 

Give me obscure and safe and silent case. 
Acquaintance and commerce let me have none 
With any powerful thing but Time alone 
My rest let Time be fearful to offend, 

And creep by me as by a slumbering fnend , 

Till, with case glutted, to my bed I steal. 

As men lo sleep after a plenteous meal 

Oh, vvTCtched he who, called abroad by power. 

To know himself can never find an hour I 
Strange to himself, but to all others known. 

Lends every one his life, but uses none , 

So, ere he tasted life, to death he goes, 

And himself loses ere himself he Imows. 

(From Tkyestes, Act u) 
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Passions 

We oft “by Ughtnmg read in darkest nigkts , 

And by ) our passions I read all jour natures, 

Though jou at other times can keep them dark 

Love In Women 

These are great maiciins, sir, it is confessed , 

Too state!) for a noman’s narron breast 
Poor lose is lost in men’s capacious minds , 

In ours, It tills up all the room it finds 

Inconstancy of the Multitude 
I H not such favour to rebellion shen. 

To near a crorni the people do bestow , 

Who, nhen their giddy violence is past. 

Shall from the king, the adored, revolt at last 
And then the throne they gare the) shall in%ade, 

And scorn the idol n hich themseh cs have made 

Warriors 

I hate these potent madmen, nho keep all 
Mankind awake, while they, b) their great deeds, 

Are drumming hard upon this hollow n orld, 

Onl) to make a sound to lost for ages. I 

Crownci ftorUa were edited m 1873-74 b> Maidment and Logan ] 

(4\oIs»6\o). I 

George Farquhar (1678-1707) was a better 
artist, m stage effect and happ) combinations of 
incident and adventure, than most of this race of 
comic wTiters He had an uncontrollable vuaat) 
and love of sport, which still render his comedies 
attractive both on the stage and m the closet 
Farquhar was an Inshman, born in Londonderrj 
After some months at Tnnity College, Dublin, he 
took to the stage , but happening dangeroush to 
wound a fellow -actor m a fencing-scenc, heTeft the 
hoards at the age of eighteen, and procured a com 
mission in the army from the Earl of Orrer) His 
first play, Lovl and a Bottle^ came out at Drury 
Lane in 1698, The Constant Couple in 1700, Sir 
Harry Wildatr m 1701, The Inconstant in 1703, 
The Stage-coach in 1704, The Twin Rivals in 
1705, The Recruiting Officer in 1706, and The 
Beaux' Stratagem in 1707 Farquhar was carl) 
married to a lad} who had deceived him bv pre- 
tending to be possessed of a fortune, and he sank 
a vactim to ill-health and ov er-e\ertion in his 
thirtieth year A letter written shortly before his 
death to Wilkes the actor assesses a touching 
brevity of expression ‘Dear%oh, 1 have not an) 
thing to leave to thee to perpetuate my memory but 
two helpless girls Look upon them sometimes, 
and think of him that was to the last moment of 
his life thine — George Farquhar.’ One of these 
daughters, it appears, mamed a 'low tradesman,’ 
and the other became a servant, while tlieir mother 
died m utter pov erty 

The Beaux' Stratagem is FarquhaPs best comedy 
The plot IS admirably managed, and the disguises 
of Archer and Aimwell form a ludicrous )et natural 
senes of incidents Boniface, the landlord, is still 
a fav ounte on the stage , and hence the name 
(originally Bonntface, as if to express genial looks, 


and not a derivative from the Latin Bontjacius) 
has become an ordinary name for any innkeeper 
as such Scrub, the servant, is equally true and 
amusing , and the women characters, as free 
spoken though not as frail as the fine-bred ladies 
pf Congreve and Vanbrugh, arc sulTicicnily dis 
enminated Sergeant Kite, in the Ricnnting 
Officer, is an original picture of low life and 
humour rarely surpassed Farquhar had not the 
npe wit of Congreve, he was the Smollett, not 
the Fielding, of the stage. 

‘Farquhar,’ says Leigh Hunt, ‘was a good- 
natured, sensitive, reflecting man, of so high an 
order of what mav be called the town class of 
genius as to sympathise with mankind at latge 
upon the strength of what he saw of them m little, 
and to extract from a quintessence of good sense 
an inspiration just short of the romantic and 
imaginative, that is to say, he could turn what 
he had experienced m common life to the best 
account. He felt the little world too much, 
and the universal too little He saw into all false 
pretensions, hut not into all true ones , and if he 
had had a larger sphere of nature to fall back 
upon in his adversity, would prohahlv not have 
died of it The vvmgs of his fiincv were too 
common, and grown in too artificial an air, to 
support him in the sudden gulfs and aching voids 
of that new region, and enable him to beat his 
wav to their green islands He was becoming 
gayer and gav'cr, when death, m the shape of a 
sore anxiety, called him awiv ns if from a pleasant 
party, and left the house ringing with Ins jest.’ 

From ' The Beavix’ Stratagem ’ 

Boutfate This way , this w ay , genllcmen 
Ainrvell kou’n. my hndlortl, 1 suppose’ 

Bon \ cs, sir, I ’m old M iH Boniface , pretty well 
known upon this road, os the saying is. 

Aim Ob, Mr Boniface, your servant 
Bon Oh, sir, vvhal w ill y our scrvaint please to dnnk, as 
Uic saying is ? 

Aim I have Iieard your town of Lichfield much famed 
for ale , 1 think 1 ’ll taste that 
Bon Sir, I have now in my cellar ten tun of the beat 
ale m Staffordshire ’tis smooth as oil, sweet ns mdk, 
dear ns amber, and strong as brandy, and will be ynst 
fourteen y ears, old the fifth day of next ^larch, old style 
Arm Vou ’re very exact, I find, in the age of vour ale. 
Bon /Vs punctual, sir, as I am in the age of my chil 
dren I ’ll shew y on sucli ale Here, tapster, broach 
number 1706, as the saying is. Sir, you shall taste my 
anno domini I have lived in Lichfield, man and bov, 
above eight and fifty years, and 1 believe have not con 
sumed eight and fifty ounces of meat, 
j 4 fw At a meal, you mean, if one may guess by your 
bulk? 

Bon Mot in my life, sir , I have fed purely upon ale 
I have ate my ale, drank my ale, and I always sleep 
upon ale. [Tapsler enters 'vtth tankard'^ Now, sir, 

you shall see Your worship’s health Ha' tleli 

cions, dchaous fancy it Burgundy , only fanev it — and 
’tis w orth ten shillings a quart 
Arm 'Tis confoanded strong 
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Jitn Strong' it must be so, or ho« uould «c be 
strong that dnnb it ’ 

Aim And Iiaie jou bred so long upon this ale, land 
lord’ 

Boti Eight and fiftj )ear=, upon m\ credit, sir, but it 
1 died mj m ifc, poor voman, as the sajang is 
Aim IIow came that to pass’ 

Bon I don’t know bow, sir , she would not let the alt 
take Its natural course, sir , she was for quabfiangit cicrj 
now and then with a dram, as the sajing is, and on 
honest gcnllcmxui, that came this way from Ireland, made 
her a present o'” a dozen bottles of usquebaugh — but the 
poor woman vas neser well after, but howeier, I was 
olibgcd to the gentleman, j ou know 
Aim ^^^ly, was it the usquebaugh that killed her’ 

Bon AIv Lad} Bountiful said so She, good lad}, did 
what could be done she cured her of three l}mpanies 
but the fourth earned her off but she ’s bapp} , and I ’m 
contented, as the sasang is 

Aim ho’s that Lady Bountiful }ou mentioned ? 

Bon Odds my life, sir, well dnnk her health 
\^Drinks'\ M} Lad} Bountiful is one of the best of 
women. Her last husband, Sir Charles Bountiful, left 
her worth a thousand pounds a }ear , and I bebetc she 
lays out one half on 't in chantable uses for the good of 
her neighbours. 

4im Has the lad} an} children’ 

Bon \ es, sir, she has a daughter b} Sir Charles , the 
finest woman in all our count}, and the greatest fortune 
She has a son, too, by her first husband, Squire Sullen, 
who mamed a fine lad} from I ondon t’ other da} , if }ou 
please, sir we 11 dnnk his health [^Dnnks 1 
Aim Vfbat sort of a man is he’ 

Bon f\h}, sir, the man’s well enough sa\s little, 
thinks less, and docs— nothing at all, faith , but he’s a 
man of great estate, and salues nobody 
4im A sportsman, I suppose? 

Bon cs, he 's a man of pleasure , he pla}-;! at whisk 
[whist], and smokes his pipe eight and fort} hours to- 
gether sometime^ 

Aim A fine sportsman, Irul} ' — and married, you sa} ’ 
hon A} , and to a cunoiis woman, sir But he s 

m} landlord, and so a man }ou know, would not 

But, ecod, he's no better than Sir, m} humble 

service to you \Dmths ] Though I satluc not a 
farthing w hat he can do to me , I pa} him his rent at 
quarter da} , I ha\e a good running trade , I ha^c but 

one daughter, and I can guc her but no matter for 

that 

Aim You're very liapp}, Mr Boniface Bray, that 
other company hata: yon m towai ’ 

Bon power of fine ladies and then we hate the 
French officers. 

Aim Oh, that’s right , \ou hate a good m.an} of thort: 
gentlemen Brav, how do }oa like their company’ 

Bon So well, os the ta}ang i'-, that 1 could wish wc 
had as m,an\ more of ’em Tlity ’re full of monc}, and 
pat doable for cvcrydiing the} hate. They I now, sir, 
that wc paid good round taxes for the taking of 'cm , and 
Ml tlict are willing to reimburse us a little , one of ’em 
lodges in m} hoa5C [BA/rjr~s] I beg } our worships 
panloa I II wait on }ou in Iialf a minute. 

In the follottang extract from the opening of the 
Becnnttn^ OJ/iccr, Sergeant Kite enters the market 
place behind the dnimmcr beating the Grenadiers’ 
March, and is followed b\ a mob 
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From • The Recruiting Officer ’ 

Kite If an} gentlemen, soldiers, or others, hate a mind 
to sertc her majest}, and pull down the 1 rencli king , if 
an} ’prentices hate severe masters, an} children hate 
undutiful parents, if any servants liavc too little wages, 
or an} husband a bad wafe, let tliean repair to the noble 
Sergeant Kile, at the sign of the Kaven, in tins good 
towat of Slirctvsbur} , and the} shall rcccitc present relief 
and entertainment Gentlemen, I don’t licat in} drums 
here to ensnare or inveigle ant man , for } on must know, 
gentlemen, that I am a man of lionour besides I don’t 
beat up for common soldiers , no, I list onl} grenadiers— 
grenadiers, gentlemen Bra}, gentlemen, obserte tins cap 
— this is the cap of honour — it dniis a man a gentleman 
in the drawing of a tncler, and he tliat has the good 
fortune to be Iwm six foot high was bom to be a great 
man Sir, will }ou gite me Icate to tr} this cap upon 
}onr head’ 

Collar Pearmain Is there no hami in 't ’ on’t the 
cap listrme’ 

Kite Ko, no , no more than I can Come, let me sic 
how It becomes } ou 

Cost Are }ou sure there is no conjuration in it? — no 
gunpowder plot upon me’ 

Kite No, no, fnend , don’t fear, man 
Cost Mv mind misgives me plaguilv I.ct me see 
It It smells woundil} of sweat and brimstone Smell, 
Tummas. 

Thomas AppUtree \y, wauns [’oons, wounds], does 

It 

Cost Bra}, sergeant, wliat waating is tins upon the faci 
of It? 

Kite The crowai, or the bed of honour 
Cost Bra}, now, what ma} be that same bed of honour 
Kite Oh, a might} large bed '—bigger b} half than 
the great bed at M arc — ten thousand people mav lie in it 
together 

Cost But do folk sleep sound m this same bed of 
honour ? 

Kite Sound ' — av, so sound that they never wake. 

Cost Mauns ' 1 wish that m} wife la} there 

Kile Sa} }ou so’ then I find, brother 

Cost Brother 1 hold there, fnend , 1 am no I indred to 
}ou that I know of yet Look }i, sergeant, no coaxing, 
no wheedling d’ve see If I have a mind to list, vvh}, 
so , if not, wh}, 'lis not so , therefore take }our cap and 
}our brothership bad again, for I am not disposed at this 
present waiting No coaxing, no brotlicnng me, faith 
Kite I coax' 1 whcedli ' I'm above it, sir 1 have 
served twcnlv campaigns but, sir, vou tall well, and I 
must own }ou arc a man ever} inch of }ou, a prittv 
}oung spnghtl} fellow ' I love a fellow with a spint 
but I scorn to coax, ’lis base , though, 1 must say that 
never in m} life have I seen a man belter built How 
firm and strong he treads ' — he steps like a castle ' — liul I 
scorn to wheedle any man ' Come, honest lad’ will }ou 
take sliatx. of a pot ’ 

Cost Na}, for that matter, I'll spend m} pennv v nh 
the liest he lint wears a head , that i,, bogging your 
pardon, sir, and m a fair wny 
ICi'e Give mo }our Land then , and no i, gentlemen I 
L-vc no more to sav but tin-, — here 's a pur c of po'd, and 
there is a tub of linmmm„ aL at mv quarters ns tho 
queen s mom} and the fpicen's dnnl she a a gcujnjs 
queen, ard loves her subjects I hope genllirrra, vot 
won t refuse the qi mn < Iiyalth ’ 
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Mob No, no, no 

KUt Huua, then 1— huzza for the queen and the 
honour of Shropshire. 

Mob Huzza 1 

Kite. Beal drum. \,Exeunt shoutmg 

The third scene of the second act opens with the 
entr> of Kite leading Costar and Thomas, both 
drunk , and Kite sings, while the mob choruses 

Our ’prentice Tom may now refuse 
To wipe his scoundrel master’s shoes, 

For now he ’s free to sing and play 
Oier the hills and far away 

0\er the hills and o\er the main. 

To Flanders, Portugal, or Spam , 

The queen commands, and w c '11 obey. 

O'er the hills and far away 



GEORGE FARQUHAR 

From an Engraving by Clarap in the Burney CoHecuon 


We shall lead more happ) lives 
By getting nd of brats and w ives. 

That scold and brawl both night and day — 
Over the hills and far away 
O'er, &C. 


Kite Hey, boys ' thus we soldieis lire 1 dnnh, sing, 
dance, play, we live, as one should say — we live — 'lis 
impossible to tell how we live — we are all pnnees , why 
— why you are a king, you are an emperor, and I’m a 
pnnee , now an’t w e ? 

Thomas No, sergeant , I ’ll be no emperor 

Ktle No 1 

TTio. I ’ll be a yustice of peace. 

Kite. A yusticcoif peace, man ' 


Tho Ay wauns wall I , for since this pressing act, the 

are greater than any emperor under the sun 

K-iti Done , you are a yustice-of peace, and you arc 
king, and I’m a duke, and a rum duke, an’t I? 

Cost I ’ll be a queen. 

Kite A queen ! 


Cost Ay , queen of England , that ’s greater than any 
king of them all 

Kite Bravely said, faith I Iluz.za for the queen But 
hark'cc, you Mr Justice, and you Mr Queen, did you ever 
sec the queen’s picture? 

Toth No, no, no 

Atte I "ondtr at that , I have two of them set in gold, 
and as like her majesty , God bless the mark '—sec here, 
they arc set in gold [ Tahng tico broad fteces out of hi 
pocket, presents one to each ] 

Tho Tlic " onderful " orks of nature 1 [fx’okmg at U J 
Cost What’s tins written about ^ here’s a jmsy, I 
believe Carolus! "hat s that, sergeant? 

Alte Oh, Carolus! why, Carolus is Latin for Queen 
Anne , that’s all 

Cost 'Tis a fine thing to be a scollard Sergeant, vv ill 
you part with tins’ I 'll buy it on you, if it come within 
the compass of a crow n 

Aile A crown' never talk of buyang , ’iis the same 
thing among fnends, you know I 'll present them to ye 
lioth you shall give me xs good a thing Put them up, 
and rcmcmlicr your old friend when I am * Over the hills 
and far aw ay ’ [ Tnc^ sing, and put up the rtonge 

Enter PLUME, the Recruiting Olhccr, stnpng 

Over the hills and over the main, 

To riandtrs, Portugal, or Spain , 

The qncen commands, and we’ll obey. 

Over the hills and far away 

Come on, my men of mirth, 'way vnth it , 1 'll make one 
among you W ho arc these hearty lads? 

Ath Off with your hats , ’ounds' off with yourliats, 
this 1 $ the captain , the captain 

Tho M c have seen captains afore now, miin 
Cost Av, and lieutenant captains too. Sflcsh ' 1 'se 
keep on my nab [hat]. 

Tho \nd 1 ’sc scarcely doff mine for any captain m 
England My v ether’s a freeholder 
Plume Who arc those jolly lads, seigeanl? 

Kite A couple of honest brave fellows, lint arc wllhng 
to serve the queen 1 have entertained ’em just now as 
volunteers, under your honour’s command 
Plume And good entertainment they shall have 
volunteers arc the men 1 want , those are tlic men fit 
to make soldiers, captains, generals 

Cost A\nuns, Piimmas, what 's this ’ arc you listed ’ 
Tho Flesh ! not I are you, Coslar? 

Cost \\ aims, not 1 

I KUi Wlnt ' not listed? ha, ha, lia 1 a very good jest 
i’ faith 

Cost Come, Tummas, vve ’ll go home 
Tho Ay, ay, come. 

KUe Home' for shame, gentlemen, behave sour 
selves belter before your captain Dear Tumma-S honest 
Qisfar 

Tho No, no , we’ll be gone. 

Kite Nav, then, I command you to stay I place you 
both sentinels in this place for two hours, to watch the 
motion of St Mary s clock you, and you the motion of 
St Chad’s , and he that dares stir from Ins post till lie 
be relieved shall have my sword in his guts the next 
minute. 

Plume. What ’s the matter, sergeant ? I’m afnid vou 
are too rough vvnlli these gentlemen 
Kite I’m too mild, sir, they disobey command, sir, 
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and one of them should be shot for an example to the 
other Thej deny their being listed 
Cosl Shot, Tummas ' 

Ptunu Come, gentlemen, what ’s the matter’ 

Cost Wc don’t know , the noble sergeant is pleased to 

be in a passion, sir — but 

Kile. They disobej command they deny being listed 
Tho Nay, sergeant, we don’t dominght denj it neither , 
that we dare not do, for fear of being shot , but we 
hnmblj conceiie, in a avil way, and b^ging jtmr 
« orship’s pardon, that we may go home. 

Plume. That’s easdj known. Have either of you 
received any of the queen’s monej ’ 

Cost Not a brass farthing, sir 

Kite. They have each of them receiied three and twenty 
shillings and sixpence, and ’tis now in their pockets 
Cost Wauns, if I have a penn) m my pocket but a 
bent sixpence, I HI be content to be listed, and shot into 
the bargain. 

TTw And I look je here, sir 

Cost Nothing but the queen’s picture, that the sergeant 
gave me just now 

Kite See there, a broad piece , three and twentj shil 
lings and sixpence , t’ other has the fellow on 't 
Plume. The case is plain, gentlemen the goods are 
found upon you. Tliose pieces of gold are worth three 
and twenty shillings and sixpence each 

Cost So It seems that Carolus is three and twentj 
shilhngs and sixpence in Latin ? 

Tho ’Tis the same thing in Greek, for we are listed 
Cost Flesh, but we an’t, Tummas I desire to be 
earned before the major, captain 

Plume [Aside to Kite\ ’Twill never do. Kite, jour 
damned tneks will nun me at last I won t lose the 
felloi "S though, if I can help it — ^\ ell, gentlemen, there 
must be some tnck in this , mj sergeant offers to take his 
oath that you arc fairly listed 

7lio Whj, captain, wc know that jou soldiers have 
more libertj of conscience than other folks , but for me 
or neighbour Costar here to take such an oath, ’twould be 
downnght perjuration. 

Pluvie \to Kite\. Look jc, rascal, jou villain' if 
I find that you have imposed upon these two honest 
fellows. I’ll trample jou to death, jou dog' Come, 
how was ’t ? 

Tho Nay, then, wc’ll speak. \our sergeant, as jou 
saj, is a rogue, an’t like jour worship, b^ging jour 

V orship’s pardon , and 

Cost Naj, Tummas, let me speak, jou know I can 
read. And so, sir, he gave us those two pieces of money 
for pictures of the queen, by waj of a present 

Plume How ? bj way of a present’ the rascal I I’ll 
teach him to abuse honest fellows like jou Scoundrel, 
rogue, vallam ! [Beats off the Sergeant, and folleros 

Both O brave noble captain ! huzza ' A brave 
captain, faith ! 

Cosl Aow, Tummas, Carolus is Latin for a beating 
This IS the bravest captain I ever saw I\auiis, I’ve a 
month’s mind to go with him 

The ‘ broad piece a nnme given to the 20s. piece Gacobuv or 
Carolus) to distinguish it from the guinea (which was not so broad 
and tbm), had in 1706, when this play was produced, nsen in value 
to 23s. 6A Broad pieces were called In in 173a and recoined into 
guineas. Ewald edited Farquhars works in 1893. See also 
blacautays essay on ‘The Comic Dramatists of the Revolution, 
Tbackeray 3 English Humorists and Xeigh Hunt s critique in Ins 
edition of Wychcriej, CongrcTC, Vanbrugh, and Farquhar 


Mcholas Kowc (1674-1718), who was bred to 
the law , but early forsook it for the tragic drama, 
was bom at Little Barford in Bedfordshire, and 
from Westminster School and Dr Busby passed to 
the Middle Temple. His father had an estate at 
Lamerton in Devonshire, and was a seqeant at-law 
in the Temple, bj his death in 1692 Nicholas 
came into a year, and cultivated the muses 

m chambers m the Temple. His blank-verse 
tragedy, The Ambitious Stepmother, was acted m 
1700 wnth great success, and it was followed 
bv Tamerlane (1702), The Fair Penitent (1703), 
Ulysses, The Royal Convert (1705), Jane Shore 
(1714), and Lady Jane Grey (1715) On nsmg 
into fame as an author, Rowe was munifi 
cently patronised. The Duke of Queensberry 
made him his secretary for public affairs m 1709 — 
he was, of course, a Whig On the accession of 
George 1 he was made poet-laureate and a sur- 
veyor of customs, tlie Pnnee of Wales appointed 
him clerk of his council, and the Lord Chancellor 
gave him the office of clerk of the presentations 
The fortunate play-wTight was a favountc in soaety , 
his voice was singularly sweet, his conversation 
lively, and his manner engaging Pope, Swift, 
and Addison were amongst his intimates Yet 
Spence reports that there was a certain levity and 
carelessness about him whidi made Pope declare 
him to have no heart Rowe was the first editor 
of Shakespeare entitled to the name, and the first 
— of a long scries — to collect biographical facts 
about him His edition, published in 1709 and 
based on the Fourth Folio, was the earliest octavo 
one, and the first to contain regular lists of the 
dramatis ptrsonee Rowe was twice married. His 
widow, who erected a handsome monument over 
his grave in Westminster Abbey, received a pension 
from the Crown in consideration not of his dramatic 
genius, but ‘ of the translation of Lucan’s Pharsalia 
made by her late husband ’ 

The translation is a spinted enough paraphrase, 
but little in Rowe’s two volumes of miscelLineous 
poetry rises above dull and respectable mcdiocntv 
His tragedies arc passionate and tender, m smooth 
and equable verse His Jane Shore, still performed 
from time to time, is effective in the pathetic scenes 
descriptive of the suffenngs of the heroine. The 
Fair Penitent, adapted from Massinger’s Fatal 
Dowry, was long a popular play, and the ‘ gallant 
gay Lothario’ was the prototype of many stage 
seducers and romance heroes Richardson elevated 
the character m his Lovelace, and gave a sanctity 
to ClanssVs sorrows which leaves Rowe’s Calista 
immeasurably behind Johnson praised tlie play 
heartily both for plot and language , Scott pro- 
nounced It greadj mfenor to its onginal The 
incidents of Row c’s dramas, w ell arranged as they 
arc for stage effect, were studied and prepared in 
the manner of the French school, and w ere adapted 
to the taste of the age As the study of Shake- 
speare and the romantic drama advanced, Rovvo 
declined in credit, and is now but seldom acted or 
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read His popularity m liis own day is best seen 
m the epitaph by Pope — an effusion of friendship 
presumably not irreconalable wadi the anecdote 
preserved by Spence 

Thy relics. Row e, to this sad shnne ive trust, 

And near thy Shakespeare place tha honoured bust , 

Oh next him skilled to draw the tender tear. 

For never heart felt passion more sincere , 

To nobler sentiment to hre the bra\e, 

For never Bnton more disdained a slave. 

Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest ' 

Blest m thy genius, in thy lo\ e, too, blest 1 
And blest that, timeh from our scene removed, 

Thy soul enjoys the liberty it loved. 

From ’ Jane Shore ’ 

Jane Shore Speak, tell me which is he -knd oh ' what 
This dreadful vision’ See, it comes on me. [would 
It IS my husband ' Ah 1 

Shore She faints support her ' 

Sustain her head, while I infuse this cordial 
Into her dy mg lips So, gently raise her ' 

BtUmonr How fare you, lady ? 

Jane. My heart is thrilled wath horror 
Bell Be of courage , 

T'our husband lives' lis be, my worthiest fnend 

fane Still art thou there? still dost thou hover round 
Oh, save me, Bellmour, from his angry shade I [me ’ 
Bell Tis he himself ! he lives ' look up 
fane I dare not 

Oh, that my eyes could shut him out for ever ! 

Shore Am I so hateful, then, so deadlv to thee. 

To blast thy eyes wath horror? Since I ’m growai 
A burden to the world, myself, and thee, 

Would I had ne’er snrviv ed to see thee more 
Jane Oh thou most injured— dost thou live indeed? 
Fall then, ye mountains, on my guilty head ' 

Hide me, ye rocks, within your secret ca\ erns j 
Cast thy black v eil upon my sbame, O nigbt ' 

And shield me vv ilb thy sable wang for ev er 

Shore Whv dost thou turn away ’ M hy tremble thus ? 
^Yhy thus indulge thy fears, and in despair 
Abandon thy distracted soul to horror? 

Oast every black and guilty thought behind thee, 

And let ’em never vex thy quiet more. 

My arms, my heart, are open to receive thee, 

To bnng thee back to thy forsaken home, 

With tender joy, with fond forgiving love 
Jane No, arm thy brow with vengeance, and appear 
The minister of Heaven’s cnqmnng jusbee. 

Array thyself all temhle for judgment, 

M rath in thy eyes and thunder m thy v oice 
Pronounce my sentence, and if yet there be 
A woe I have not felt, inflict it on me 
Shore Waste not thy feeble spints I have long 
Beheld unknown thv mourning and repentance. 
Therefore my heart has set aside the past. 

And holds thee white as unoffending innocence. 
Therefore, in spite of cruel GlostePs rage, 

Soon as my friend had broke thy prison doors 
I flew to thy assistance Let us haste ’ 

Now while occasion seems to smile upon us. 

Forsake this place of shame, and find a shelter 
Jane What shall I say to you? But I obey 
Shore Lean on my arm 

Alas ' I am w ondrons faint 


But that’s not strange, I have not ate these three days. 

Shore Oh, merciless! Look here, my love, I’ve 
Some nch conserves. [brought you 

Jane Oh ' I ’m sick at heart ' 

Shore. Thou murderous sorrow ' 

Would thou still dnnk her blood, pursue her still ’ 

Must she then die? Oh, my poor penitent ' 

Speak peace to thy sad heart she he.ars me not 
Gnef masters every sense — help me to hold her 

Catesbv \_wiih a gnai rf]. Seize on ’em l>oth, as traitors 
Bell What means this vaolence ? [to the state ! 

Ca/ei Have we not found you 

In scorn of the Protector’s slnct command, 

Assisting tins base woman, and abetting 
Her infamy ’ 

y/rare Infamy on thy head 1 
Thou tool of power, thou pander to anllionty I 
I tell thee, knave, thou know 'st of none so virtuoiB, 

And she that bore thee was an Etliiop to her 

Ca/ts You ’ll answer this at full away with ’em. 
Shore Is chanty grown treason to j our court ? 

What honest man would live beneath such ntlers? 

I am content that we should die together 

Ca/ee Convey the man to pnsoii , but for her — 

Leave her to hunt her fortune as she may 

/ ne I will not part with him For me, for me ! 

Oh must he die for me? [rollcr,.tns him — she Jails 

Shore Inhuman v illains ' 

Stand off ’ the agonies of death arc on licr 
She pulls, she gnpes me Kard w itli her cold hand. 

Jane \Nas this blow wanting to complete my rum? 

Oh let him go, ye ministers of terror 
He shall offend no more, for I w ill die, 

And yield obedience to your cruel master 
Tarry a little, but a little longer. 

And take my last breath wath you 
Shore Oh, my love' 

\\ liy have I lived to see tins bitter moment — 

This gnef by far surpassing all my fonner? 

I\ by dost thou fix thy dying eyes upon me 
M ith such an earnest, such a piteous look, 

As if thy heart were full of some sad meaning 
Tliou couldst not speak? 

Jane Forgive me ' but foigive me ' 

Shore Be watness for me, y e celestial host, 

Such mercy and such pardon as ray soul 
Accords to thee, and begs of Heav en to shew tliee, 

May such befall me at my latest hour, 

And make ray portion blest or curst for ever' 

Jane Then nil is w ell, and 1 shall sleep in peace. 

Wis very dark, anvl 1 have lost you now 

Was there not somethmg I would have bequeathed vou? 

But I have nothing left me to bestow, 

Nothing but one sad sigh Oh' mercy, Heaven ' {Dies 

Prom The Pair Penitent ’ 

Calisla Be tlumb for ever, silent as the grave, 

Nor let thy fond, officious love disturb 
ily solv-um sadness with the sound of joy 
If thou vv lit soothe me, tell some dismal tale 
'Of pilling discontent and black despair , 

Tor, oh ' I ’le gone around through all my thoughts, 
But all are indignation, love, or shame, 

Vnd my dear peace of mind is lost for ever 
Lualla Mhy do you follow still that wandenng fire, 
That has misled your weary steps, and leaves you 
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Susannah Centhvre 


Though through the wide world I should range, 

’Tis m vain from my fortune to fly , 

’Twas hers to be false and to change 
’Tis mme to be constant and die. 

‘ If while my hard fate I sustain, 

In her breast any pity is found, 
l.et her come with the nymph of the plain, 

And see me laid low in the ground 
The last humble boon that I erase, 

Is (o shade me with cypress and yen, j 

And u hen she looks down on my grave. 

Let her own that her shepherd was true 

‘ Then to her new love let her go. 

And deck her in golden array. 

Be finest at every fine show, 

And frolic it all the long day , 

WTnle Cohn, forgotten and gone, 

Xo more shall be talked of or seen, 

L nless w hen beneath the pale moon 
His ghost shall glide over the green ’ 

Six editions of Ro\vc s worls appeared between 1727 and 179a 

Siisaimali CentlhTc(c. 1667-1723), dramatist, 
IS said to hate been bom in Ireland, her surname 
Cither Freeman or Raw kins, her father according 
to one account hating fled to Ireland after the 
Restoration, when his religious or political opinions 
made him obnoxious to the authonties She had 
already been the wafe or mistress of tw o or three 
gentlemen, when in 1700 she produced a tragedy, 
The Perjured Husband, and not long after she 
appeared on the stage at Bath In 1706 she 
mamed Joseph CentluTc, head-cook to Queen 
Anne, with whom she hted happily till the end 
Her nineteen plays (with Life, 3 tols 1761 , nett 
ed 1872) include The Perjured Husband (1700), 
The GamesUr (1705) , The Plaiontck Lady {1707) , 
The Busybody (‘Marplot’ its leading character, 
1709), A Btekersiaff's Burial, ultimately called 
The Custom of the Country (1710), The JVondtr ' 
A IVoman Keeps a Secret (1714), and A Bo/a 
Shake for a Wife (1717), her most ongmal play — 
for many of them are adaptations of French and 
other plays or stones Some of her plays, on 
the other hand, were translated into French and 
into German She was a strong A\Tug In the 
Wonder, the scene of which is laid in Lisbon, 
the pnncipal characters, except Spanish Dons 
and Donnas, arc Colonel Bnton, ‘a Sedtehman,’ 
who has for three years held a command in 
Spain, and Gibby, his footman, who wears full 
Highland costume and speaks a dialect absoluteh 
unknown to Highlanders, compounded of Aber- 
deenshire and south-country Scots, and English 
or disguised English, wath a large clement of a sort 
of A olapuk concocted on hypothetical analogies 
Much IS genuine Scotch (as in Tatham’s plays, 
xol I p 786), often very oddly spelt, and, as in 
the former case, one wonders how many persons 
in a London audience in I7i4~the year the play 
was produced— would understand that canch (le. 
c.amtch) meant catechism, sfeer ask, kenspeckle 


conspicuous and recognisable, and scutdudrie what 
Allan Ramsay referred to by that name. The 
institution, if not the word, figures largely m Mrs 
Centlivre’s plays When Gibby in full fig enters to 
Colonel Bnton and a Spanish gentleman, the latter 
not unnaturally exclaims, ‘WTiat have we here?’ 
and Colonel Bnton explains ‘ My footman , this is 
our country dress, you must know, which for the 
honour of Scotland I make all my servants wear’ 
But to the London auditory, who must have been 
at least as much nonplussed by Gibby’s ‘Done,’ 
no such explanation is vouchsafed of an utterance 
of the footman so esoteric as the following 

Ay, this IS bonny work Indeed ! to run three hundred 
mile to this w icked town, and before I can w eel fill my 
weam, to be sent hunung after this black she-devd 
What gale sail I gang to specr for this vvaitch, now ? 
Ah for a ruling elder — or the Kirk's treasurer — or his 
mon — I ’d gar ray master mak tv\ a o’ this. But I am 
sure there’s na sick honest people here, or there vvud na 
be sa mickle sculdudne. 

llarj tic l.i Kiiicrc Manley (1672 ’-1724), 
novelist, dramatist, and political wnter, enjoyed 
some celcbnly among the w its of the Queen Anne 
period, though neither her life nor viTitings will 
bear a close scrutiny She was the daughter of a 
respected royalist officer, Sir Roger Manlex, who, 
an exile in 1646-60, became in 1667 commander-in 
chief (not governor) in Jersey (He is wrongly 
credited by his daughter with being part-author 
of the famous Letters ivnt by a Turkish Spy, the 
first notable ■example of a description of Euro- 
pean things by a feigned Oriental The Letters 
are largely based on HEspion Turc of the Genoese 
G P itlarana, and are probably his work, trans- 
lated and edited) Sir Roger died while his 
daughter was young, and she fell to the ch^e 
of a Mr Manley, her cousin, who drew her into 
a mock mamage — he had a wife living — and in 
about three years basely deserted her Her life 
henceforw ard w as that of an author by profession 
and a woman of intngue. The next notable 
woman after Mrs Aphra Behn to make a hveh 
hood by literature, she wrote three plays, the 
Royal Mischief, the Lost Lover, B.n6. L/mn/J— the 
last being honoured by a prologue from tlie pen 
of Steele and an epilogue by Pnor Her most 
famous work appeared m 170c)— Secret Memoirs 
and Manners of several Persons of Quality, of 
both Sexes Piom the Nevj Atalaniis — a political 
romance or satire, full of court and party scandal, 
directed against the Whig statesmen and public 
characters connected with the Revolution of 1688 
This work was honoured with a State prosecution , 
author, pnnter, and publisher were arrested, but 
released in a few day s She met vvath some fav our 
- from a succeeding Tory Ministry’ , and Memoirs 
of Europe (1710) and Court Inhibits (1711) "^re 
reprinted as third and fourth v olumes of the 
Bew Atalanits Swift, m his Joinnal to Stella 
(January 28, 1711-12), says of Mrs Manley ‘She 
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has very generous pnnciples for one of her sort, 
and a great deal of good sense and invention 
she IS about forty, very homdy, and very fat’ 
She found favour, moreover, with Sv ifds fnend, 
Alderman Barbour, m vhose house she lived for 
many years, and there she died. When Svnft 
relinquished the Exaimner, Airs Manley con- 
ducted It for some time, the Dean supplying hints, 
and she appears to have been a ready and effec- 
tive political vvTiter All her worl-s, however, have 
sunk into obhvnon. Her novels are worthless, 
extravagant productions, and the Aialantis is 
chieflv remembered from a hne m Pope. The 
Baron, in the Raj)e of the Lack, says 

As long as Alalanlis shall be read 

So long my honour, name, and praise shall live' 

Alalauits for Allantts does no undue dishonour 
to Mrs Manley’s scholarship Spite of her clever- 
ness and reading, she had a fatal incapacity to 
apprehend classical names anght, and refers 
familiarly to Paulus Diaconius, Cataline, and 
Isaac Commenus , and quotes ‘Baron Annal’ 
apparently without knowing that she was ating 
the Atuiales of Baronius Even such spellings as 
stnck (for stnct), coinfantively, and hipptrboly 
(hyperbole ') occur Swift said of Mrs Manley’s 
wTiting that It ‘seemed as if she had about two 
thousand epithets and fine words packed up in a 
bag, and that she pulled them out by handfuls, 
and strcv^cd them on her paper, where once m 
five hundred times they happen to benght’ Yet 
he and his Tory allies willingly co-operated or 
collaborated with Mrs Manley , he wns not above 
accepting hints from XhoKew Atalantis,^ Smollett 
also did , and in the unfortunate woman’s last dark 
days Swift supported a petition from her to the 
Government for some reward for her semces to 
the Tory cause, the writing of the Atalanits and 
her prosecution for it being accounted amongst 
her claims 

The ifemairs of JZurofe toxuards the Close of the 
Eighth Century she desenbed on the title-page as 
‘vntten by Eginardus, secretary and favourite to 
Charlemagne, and done into English by the trans- 
lator of the Nevj Atalantis' Though in some 
library' catalogues it appears under the head of 
Eginhard, after his Life of Charlemagne ('), this 
miscellany was sufficientlv like the AVa/ Atalantis 
to appear subsequently as a continuation of that 
work — contemporary persons being freely dealt 
wath under eighth-century names It was ironically 
dedicated to Isaac Bickerstafi in the following 
charactcnstic dedication, here reproduced with her 
Own spelling and punctuation, italics, and long fs 

To Ifaac LicktrAafT, Efq , 

SIR, 

As a Dctlication is of neceffity lovnrds the Ornament 
Wort of this Kind, I con’d not hcfitate upon my 
Choice, becaufe Expenence (and the Example of the 
InJ/ans, wlio in the Worfhip of their Demons, confult 
only hear, which feems to be their flrongefl I’afCon) has 
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taught me to fecure any One that might have been my 
Ifcro, from the well bred, further Pcficdlions, of fo polite 
a Pen as yours Tho’ your Worfhip, in the Tatllp of 
Kovember the Tenth, has been pleafed to call a Patron 
the Ftlthufl Creature tn the Street, &c. yet 1 cannot but 
obferve, in innumerable Inflanccs, you are fo delighted 
with fuch AddrelTes, as even to make ’em to your felf I 
hope therefore, a corroborating Evidence of your Per 
fedlions, may not be unacceptable. 

I Have leamt from your M orfhip’s Lucubrations, to 
have all the Moral Virtues m Efleem , and therefore 
take this Opportunity of doing Juflice, and afking a 
certam w ortby Gentleman, one Capt, Steele, pardon , for 
ever millal mg him for your Worfhip , for if I perfever’d 
m that Accufation, I mufl believe him not in Eameft, 
when he males me thefe following AfTurances in a 
Letter, whicli according to your Example, Sir, who 
feem prodigioufly fond of fuch Infeitions, I venture to 
Tranfcnbe Verbatim 

To Mrs Manley 

Madam, 

* I Hav e receiv’d a letter from you, wherein you fax me 
‘ as if I V ere Bickerflaff, w ilh falling upon y ou as Author 
‘ of ihe Atalantis, and the Perfon who honour'd me w ith 
‘ a Charaiflcr m that Celebrated Piece I folcmnly affure 
‘you, yon vvTong me in this, as much as you know you 
‘do m oil clfc yon have been pleafed to fav of me I 
‘ had the grcatefl Senfe imaginable of ihe kind Is'otice 
‘you gave me when I was going on to my Rnm, and 
‘am fo far from relammg an Inclination to revenge the 
‘ Inhnmanitv with which yon have treated Me, that I 
‘give my felf a Satisfadlion in that you have cancell d, 

‘ with Injuries, a fnendfhip I fhould never have lieen able 
‘ to return 

‘This v ill convince you how little I am an Ingrale , 

‘ for I believe you will allow no one that is fo mean as to 
‘ be foigctfni of Services, ever fails in returning Injures 

‘As for the A erfe, you quote of mine, they are flill ray 
‘ Opinion, t e 

‘ Againfl a JVoman’s USt 'tis full as low, 

' Your Malice, as your Biazery to ptoxa 

‘and your Sex, as well as ytmr Quality of a Gentle 
‘woman (a Juflice you would not do my Birth and 
‘ Educaliijn) fhall alv "ays preferve you againfl the Pen of 
‘ your provok d 

Mqfl humble Servant, 

^ Richi Steele. 

Soon after, two mofl mighty Tatlers came out, levcU’d 
dircdlly at Me, but That I could have forgiven, had 
they not aim’d to afperfe one too Great to name A'ain ' 
ndiculous Endeavour' as well the Sun may be cover d 
with a Hand, as fuch Ment fullicd hy llie Attempts of 
the molt malicious, mofl witty Pen. 

Si ce Mr Steeles reconcil'd Fnendlhip (promifcd 
after my Application to him when under Confinement) 
could never be guilty of fo harhirous a Breach, fince he 
could not commit the TreachcroufeR t the Bafcfl' the 
motl Abjcdl thmg upon the Earth ' fo contrarv to hi» 
Assurances' It mud he yon. Sir, to whom my Thanks 
are due making me a Perfon of fuch Confideration, as 
lo be worthy your important Mar A weak unlearncil 
Womans M ntings, to emplov fo great a Pen ’ Heavens ' 
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how \“luablc am I' How fond of that Immorlahtjj 
X.\ cn of Injant) , that 5 ou ha\ e promifed ' I am lavifti’d 
at vlic Thoughts of /iv >j a thoufand Years hence m jour 
indelible tho' to gre OfftJice He that burnt the 

Temple of Diana w as xVmbitious after much fuch a fort of 
Tame, as what jour Worfliip feems to hare m Rore for 
mt ’ ^a), Oufi tho’ jou are) aou even ftraiu a Point to 
oblige me, as to the Fate of mj Atalaulis, calling that 
l~refol SiaU 0 ’>!uion, which was Suppreffion. I doubt 
jour Worlhtp mull be forced to make many as bold 
Attempts clfe m mj frail AA Oman’s Life there anil be 
httlc of Heroick Ills worth recording Nor would I for 
the World (as a our Worfhtp feems to fear) hy feign’d 
jVames ornoii' al ad, put jou to your CnticiCns upon 
tl e Sl\ V of all jour Conttmforanes, though to give you 
an Opportumt) to Ihow jour profound Judgment No, 
Sir, I will not hazard lofmg mj Title to fo ptomifing 
a Far our Draw what Lengths jou pleafe, I fhall be 
proud of fumifhing Matter torvards jour inevliaudible 
Taller, and of being a perpetual Monument of Mr 
Bickuflaffs Gallanttj and Moralitj 

As to the follow mg AA ork (for rvhich I humblj’ implore 
rour AA'orfliip's xMl fufficient Protection) I refer vou to 
it felf and the Preface But could I have found jou 
m jour Sheer Lane, m which Attempt I have wander’d 
manj Hours m ram, I fhould hare fubmitted it, with J 
that Humility due to fo Omnipotent a Cenfor Receire 
then, Sir, rrath jour ufual Goodnefs, with the fame 
intent rrath which it is diredled, this Addrefe of, 

SIR, 

Your mofl Oblig'd 

Mofl humble Senant, 

D M 

The letter from Steele u a true letter, and nclmorvledjed a real 
Mrvtce rendered D M stands, of course for De la Ririere 
rianlej The attack referred to is m Taller No ga. Sheer Lane 
(spelt also Shear Lane) was Shire Lane near Temple Bar— after 
wards called lower Serl-s Place— m which stood a public house 
called the ‘ Trumpet, where the Tatler was said to meet his club 
The lane luas manj other htcrarj associations— with Sir Charles 
Sedlej , Flias Aslimolc, the Kit Cat Club Theodore Hoofc, and 
Dr Maginn 

Walter Pope, bom Tt Fawsley m Northamp 
tonshirc, wts a half brother of Bishop AVilkms 
He entered Trinitj College, Cambridge, m 1645, 
but graduated from AAMdham College, Oxford, m 
winch college he became dean Hamng succeeded 
Sir Clinstopher AATen as professor of Astronomy 
m Grcsh-im College, he died m London a \ery 
old man m 1714. Besides scienttfic papers, he 
wrote iromcnl Mcmoircs oj M Du Vail and an 
ode on Chude DunI, trinslated Select Novels 
from Cen mtes and Petrarch, wrote h/oral and 
Poll heal Fablis, and was author of The Old 
Mails fPfj/t, * sung a thousand times’ bj Benjamin 
Franklin m his jouth, and done into Latin by 
A incent Bourne It is cunouslj irregular in 
rhjtbm, with manj extra sjlhbles The chorus 
IS repeated after each of the twentj verses 

From 'The Old Man’s ‘Wisti.’ 

If I live to be old, for I find I go down, 

La this be mj fate In a country town 

Afaj 1 bate a warm bouse, with a stone at mj gate. 

And a clcanlj jtmng girl to rub my bald pate. 


Maj I govern mj passions with an absolute swaj, 
And grow waser and better as mj strength wears 
AA’ithout gout or stone, by a gentle decaj [awaj. 

May my little house stand on the side of a hill 
AA’ith an easy descent to a mead and a mill, 

That when I’ve a mind I maj hear my boy read 
In the mill if it rams, if it ’s drj m the mead 

Near a shady gro\ e, and a murmunng brook, 

AA’ith the ocean at distance w hereon I may look, 

AA'ith a spacious plain without hedge or stile. 

And an easy pad nag to nde out a mile. 

AAnth Horace and Petrarch, and two or three more 
Of the best wits that reigned m the ages before , 

AAbtb roast mutton rather than ven’son or leal. 

And clean though coarse linen at ev erj meak 

AAbth a pudding on Sunday, wath stout humming liquor, 
And remnants of Latin to welcome the vicar , 

AA’ith Afontc Fiascone or Burgundy w me 
To dnnk the king’s health as oft as I dme. 

AVith a courage undaunted may I face mj last day. 

And when I am dead may the better sort say. 

In the morning vihen sober, in the evening when mellow, 

' He ’s gone and left not behind him his fellow ’ 

May I govern, &c. 

Tliomas TVliarton (1648-1715), first Marquis 
of AAHiarton, escaped from the Presbytenan and 
Puntan rdgime of his father, the third Baron 
AVTiarton, to become the greatest rake m England 
Famous at Newonarket before he became a 
keen AVhig partisan, he made himself highly ob 
noxious to the Duke of York, and finally boasted 
that by his ballad of Lilltbulcro (j688) — so the 
word IS usually now spelt — set to music by Purcell, 
he had sung a king out of three kingdoms He 
joined the Pnnee of Orange, but though made 
Pnv'j' Councillor and Master of the Household, did 
not realise his ambitions under AAblliam III He 
was, without doubt, the astutest of the MTug 
managers He vvms abhorred by Tones and 
Churchmen, and described bv Lady Marj' AA’ortlej 
Montagu as the ‘most profligate, impious, and 
shameless of men’ Swift reviled him as ‘an 
atheist grafted on a dissenter , ’ Queen Anne dis 
liked him, but m 1710 he was made Lord-Lieu- 
tenant of Ireland, when he had Joseph Addison 
as his secretary As a great AVhig leader he 
naturally attained to a marquisate and other 
honours, which he enjoyed but for a few months 
That very little ingenuity, the most rudimentary 
wt, and a plentiful lack of poetry sufficed to pro- 
duce an epoch-making rhyrnie will be plain from a 
V erse or tw o of his early' and poor prophetic counter 
blTst to ‘The AA^eanng of the Green’ (which oddly 
enough begins with a precisely' similar question) 

Ho 1 broder Teague, dost hear de decree ? 

Lilh burlero, bullen a la 
Dat we shall have a new deputie? 

Lilli burlero, bullen n la. 

Lero lero, Iilh burlero, lero Icro, bullen a la, 

I.^ro Icro, bill burlero, lero lero, bullen a la 
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Ho ' by Sbaint Tybum, it is <le Talbote 

Lilli, &.C 

And he v ill cut dc Englishmen’s troate 
Ldh, &C. 

Dough by m\ slioul de English do pniat 
De lavs on dare side and Crcist knows nhat 

But if dispence do come from de Pope, 

We 'll hang Magna Charta and dem in a rope. 

Xou, non de hercticks all go domi 

By Chnst and Shamt Patrick the nation ’s our own. 

Dare was an old prophecy found in a bog, 

Ireland shall be ruled by an ass and a dog 

Vnd now dis prophecy is come to pass, 

For Talbot ’s de dog and Ja**s is dc ass — 

the ndiculous-looking refrain being repeated to 
satiety with each serse as with the first. Lillt 
bnrhro ind ttillen a la were understood to base 
been Insb watchwords in the rising against the 
English and Protestants in 1641 

Sanincl Johnson (1649-1703), MTiig diiinc, 
was humbly bom in Staffordshire or Warn ickshirc, 
was educated at St Paul’s School and Tnnity Col 
l^c, Camhndge, became chaplain to Lord William 
Russell, and was soon noted for his polemical 
tracts and sermons In Jultan the Apostate (1682) 
he ga\e an unflattenng portrait of the Duke of 
York, and continued the controaersy m Jnitait's 
A) ts, which led to arrest, prosecution, and impnson- 
ment He continued to wntc pamphlets against 
popery and for the Rc\olution cause, was stripped 
of his robes and pilloned, rcccn cd three hundred 
and se\cntcen lashes and was irapnsoned again 
in 1686, and was said by Calamy, who called him 
‘that truly glorious person,’ to ha\c done more 
than any man in England besides towards pa\ing 
tlie way for King William’s reiolution He scorn- 
fully rejected the usual pretexts by which the 
Whigs salved their consciences, insisting that 
William’s title was solely the free gift of the 
people Soured by lack of gratitude on the part 
of the court (for he expected much), he wrote 
bitterly against Burnet and other favountes, but 
was ultimately pensioned. Dry den reviled him 
as Ben-Jochanan in Absalom and Achtloplul, and 
Swift sneered at ‘Julian Johnson’ Coicndgc 
ranked him high amongst controversial waaters 
His works were published in a folio in 1710, 
and reprinted in 1713— Another ‘t.aninci Jolumon 
(1691-1773), a Mancliester dancing-mastcr and 
fiddler, produced in 1729 an absurd burlesque 
caDcd Hurlolhrnmbo, followed by a senes of poor 
comedies and comic operas 

In the Julian pamphlet the W’hig Samuel Johnson 
makes no secret of his design to institute a practical 
parallel between the Roman Emperor and thchcir- 
apparent to the Bntish crown (as Strauss after- 
wards did with Frcdcnck William IV of Prussia), 
and to promote the policy of the exclusion hill by 
insisting on Chnstian ill-will to Julian Of the 


Roman Catholics he says ‘Xo doubt they would 
bestov/ more good words on us if v\c would all be 
Passive ProtesUnts , for then the fewer Active 
Papists would serve to despatch us,’ and of 
passive obedience m Charles I ’s time says 

And yet the arbitrary doctrine of those times did not 
bring any great terror along with it it was then but a 
rake, and serv’d only to scrape np a little paltry passive 
mony from ihe subject , but now it is become a mnrJcnng 
piece, loaden with no body knows how raanv bullels. 
And that the patrons of it m.ay not complain that it is an 
e.xploded doctnne, as if men only hooted at it, hut con’d 
not answer it, I shall stay to speak a little more to it. 

From 'Julian the Apostate’ 

In reading many of the late addresses [against the 
exclusion of the Duke of ^ ork from succeeding to the 
crown], I cem’d not forbear thinking of those angels which 
Mahomet saw, whoso horns were lialf fire and half snow 
those cemtranetys which they wore on the outside of their 
heads, methought, many of our addressers had got on 
the inside of theirs For with a brave and warm real 
for the Protestant religion and a Protestant pnnee, they 
generously offer’d tlieir lives and fortunes, and the last 
drop of bloo<l, in defence of his Majesty and the religion 
now establish’d by Law, and by and by the same lives 
and fortunes, and last drop of blood, are promis'd over 
again to a popish successor M hat is tins but clapping 
cold snow upon the head of all ihcir Protestant zijdt 
Phr he that offers his servace to Loth of these together, 
lifts himself under two the most adverse partys in the 
world, and is Gutlph and Gibclme at once. What 
benefit a popish successor can reap from lives and 
fortunes spent in defence of the Protestant religion, he 
may put in his eye and what the Protestant religion 
gets by lives and fortunes spent m the servace of a 
popish successor, will be over the left shoulder 

But this contradictious zeal was nothing near so sur 
pnzmg as that of our friends of Kippon, who beseech his 
Majesty, and are very solhcitous, lest he shou’d agree 
to a bill of exclusion (for plain English is as well under 
stood on this side the Trent as on the other), and seem 
to be very much afraid of losing the great blessing of a 
popish successor All the sober men that I have met 
with, who remain nnsatisfy’d as to a bill of exclusion, do 
nevertheless acknowledg, that a popish successor will 
be a heavy judgment of God to this nation , to which wc 
must patiently submit, as we do to all other calamity s 
But did ever men pray for a judgment, and make it 
their humble request, that they might be sure of it ’ Do 
they not, on the other hand, when it begins to threaten 
them, heartily deprecate the eval, and are they not 
earnest witli Govl to avert it? Xay, do they not more 
over use all lawful human means to prevent it? Tlierc 
15 no yudgraent represented m scnplnre to be so immcdi 
atcly the stroke of God as the plague David, m his 
great strait, made choice of it under that notion, when 
he dcsir d rather to fall into the hands of God than into 
the hands of men and yet men do constancy make 
use of all lawful means to prevent it Tor, bc^idci tlicir 
using Hippocratca’s receipt of Cit6, longe, Lardi, and 
runnmg away from 1!, they make no scnipic of anti 
doting and fortifyang themselves against it. Tlicy'Jtrive 
avath an infectcdj air , and vrilh fires, and fames of pitch 
and Lar, ike., they endeavour to correct it Xay, they 
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John Assill U659-1738) \'as in his oun time 
thought b\ innn\ to be craz), and is now seldom 
cv cn named, \et Colendge ‘knew no genuine Sa\oD 
English supenor to Asgill s,’ and ‘ thought his and 
Defoe's iron\ often finer than Swafi’s.’ Bom at 
Hanlej Castle m Worcestershire, he qualified for 
the Bar at the Middle Temple. As c-xccutorand 
heir of Nicholas Barbon (believed to have been 
son of Praise God Barbon or Barebones), he bought 
life interests in forfeited estates in Ireland, and so 
secured a succession of lawsuits and entangle 
ments that led to his spending his last \ears within 
the rules of King's Bench He wTOte on banking 
and registration of titles, and sat in Parliament 
for Bramber m Susses but was expelled for the 
sLartling doctrines of his most famous book— an 
argument to prove that (on the fulK developed 
forensic theorj of Chnst’s having paid the pcnalt) 
of death inflicted on man for Adam’s sm) death 
is not inevitable for anj Chnsuan who claims his 
nght to exemption, and desires to be ‘ translated ’ 
to heaven instead It is doubtful how far he was 
sincere, how far he allowed his humorous propen- 
sities to carrj him be) ond Ins ovvm conv ictions, to 
make simple people gapa He affected cunousl) 
j short paragraphs of a single sentence or less 
Southc) quotes largelv from him in The Doctor 
■ The following is the whole of his pamphlet (1712) 

' called 

An Essay for the Press 

I Tint tlitrc sliould be a restraint upon the press seems 
I a matter of nccessitv but tlie manner of it, a matter 
j of delate. 

Tlie use and intent of pnnting u (the same walh 
(hvt of preaching) for communicating our thoughts to 
others 

And there is equal reason (in it self) for suppressing 
I lilt one as (he other 

Put this communication being the natural right of 
mankind (as sociable creatures., and alt embarl cd in one 
common s,abation), the suppressing of either of these is 
I taking awav the children’s bread 

1 And m tins communication, pnnting i-> more diffusive 
lhan sjieakmg 

In the bcgmmng of the gospel, for c,alling the Gentiles, 
the ‘'pint of Oo'l interpreted the first preaching of it to 
cverv auditor in Ins owm language. 

And since that miraculous communication of it hath 
j ccuscd, 

j It pleased God in Ins ovvn lime to ha\c dictated to 
Man the invention of pnnting, to suppl) the place 
of It 

‘ liv which what is at first published in one language 
j onlj, IV made inlclligrblc to all others L) translations. 

y\rd though several errors have nnd will be vented b; 
lire occasion of tins invention, this is no more an aigu 
ment against ihc invention itself, than the growing of 
j larcv among wheat is an argument against sowing of 
J com 

^ Nor anv more a reason for s ipprc^sing it bv a law, 
^ than It would be for sliutimg up tlie cliurch-doors 
j ly'c t 'c hjpocn'is crowd into the church with true 
, worlip[>ers. 

I Whenever the sons of God came to pnisent thtai- 
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selves Ijcfore the Ixird, Satin uonld jostle in amonu 
them, and present himself licforc the Lonl also 

Ami vet we don’t hear tliat thej quitted their devotion 
upon It 

And as Satan use-d our Saviour himself so 
Ifavc not I clioscn you twelve, and one of jou is a 
devil 

So It will he to the end of the world 
Wherefore to me, the elerg) of the Church of England, 
in admitting their auditors to the sacraments v ithout 
any jxtrsonal examination, seem more orthodox wath that 
standing rule, I,et every man examine himself, than the 
ministers of those dissenting congregations, tliat first put 
each communicant to a lest of cxpencncc , there licing no 
such test necessary in the churches of God 

Nor are they thcrehy secure of what they intend (to 
have none among tlicm but true believers) 

Ahypocnle will stand and sit, and kneel and pray, as 
ilie i>cople of God 

^nd I am apt to believe, that upon such a test, 
the rliansee by giving himself so many distinguishing 
characters, might have hail admission , and the poor 
publican, that had nothing to say for himself to God or 
man, hut Lord have mercy upon me a sinner' might 
have lieen excluded 

And as Iiy the common nilcs of justice, ’tis better ten 
guilty escape than one innocent sufTcr 
So in common charity among Christians, it is a Ic s 
error to admit ten unworthy than to exclude one lichcv 
ing communicant 

\nd by the like rules Imth of jiidicc and chanty to 
mankind, 'lis safer to suffer ten errors to lie vented than 
one necessary tnitli concealed 
Lor man is not Itound to embrace the errors , but ’tis 
at his pen! to come to the knowledg of the truth in 
matters of salvation 

When Wrgil (by reflection on his own works) finding 
some things imperfect, had devised them to the flames, 
the Roman emperor strained a point of law to preserve 
them from that sentence. 

‘ I rangatur Icgum pottos vamcranda potest as ' 

‘ Rather than Maro shall in fire hum, 
l,ct laws themselves be cast into the um ’ 

All which IS limlcd as reasons against restraining the 
press, by subjecting it to a licence 

Vnd llic frojcct of a lax ujKm U seems impracti 
cable 

Rut tlio present licentiousness being cliicfl) c«xasioncd 
ly concealing the names of the authors 

dlie roost just and natural remedy seems by pro- 
hibiting tlie prints willioul llie names of the authors to 
them 

\s tlic press is now u-ed, it is n paper inquisition, by 
which any man mav Ik: arraigned, judged, and con 
dcmnevl (av, and broad bints given for Ins csecution too) 
wa hout ever know mg Ins accu'crs 

If Ihi Ix: objcetcd to, as an imi'Crfcet nmcilv , for 
that, nelnithslandmg this things mav K clande tinciv 
prantcvl and dispersed 

*>0 thev may umlcr the rc'lramt 1 v licence 
No pTohiliitioa ff human laws can to allv cxiirpa’c 
the cvalv prohibitwl, hit sene cmlv t a ratnin the freijernt 
comnus'ion of them. 

When men havv cnee laejh th ir ’<as s to raifraan 
itx-spasvOg ujxan Oicir nufldHa- r s lands, 


ITicn may they cxfictl to leach their fellow crcaliirrs 
to cease from sin 

In the meantime, they must content themxilvcs with 
driving the ofTenders into comers (as thev do tlicir cattcl 
info pounds) 

P.i(rlck 'ttnlkor. the Coveninting hag,o 
grapher, was bom probabla in L.anarkshirc, some 
time altout the middle of the seventeenth century 
In 1682, as one of the wald \Vcstland Whigs, 
he was concerned m the shooting of a dragoon 
near Lanark, and two years later was captured 
as a rebel and imprisoned in Edinburgh and 
Dunnoltar Castle, suffering, according to his own 
story, the torture of the thumbscrew and the 
boot He made liis escape from Leith folhooth 
in 16S5, and was active m the nhhhng of the 
curates at the Revolution After the return of 
• peaceful times he seems to have lived as a 
packman or pedlar, and, m the words of an 
unfriendly authority, ‘when his means went from 
him, he became a vagrant person without a 
calling, and wandered through tlic country 
gathering old stones ’ about the Camcronian 
saints of the ‘I illing time ’ Walker’s own account 
IS, that in the process of research he travelled 
upwards of a thousand miles in Scotland and 
Ireland in 1722 and 1723. Tlic results appeared 
in the ‘Remarkable Passages' of the Lives of 
Alexander Peden, John Semple, Richard Cameron, 
Daniel Cargill, and others which were published 
mostly by the author himself at Bnsto Port in 
Edinburgh, between 1724 and 1732 Walker was 
one of the irreconcilable zealots knowai as ‘ Society 
men,’ who left their testimonv in the Ihnii IM 
Iu>ost. , and his hiograjihies, in their quaint and 
picturesque smccnly, "give striking illustration of 
the ferontv, fanaticism, and childish superstition 
of that intractable remnant Thev had a grc,af 
chap book vogue — the Life of the miraculous 
Peden m especial — among the Scottish peasantry 
of the cightccntli ccniurv, and supplied plentiful 
matcnals for such later waaters as Howie of 
Lochgoin , while Sir Walter Scott turned them to 
good account in another fashion for Old Mcrtalit} 
and The Jhait oj ^InUotlnan In 1S27 ajijicartd 
a rcpnnt, Lw^taphta Prcshstcriai a , a scholarly 
nev edition by Ur D H Hemiiig in ir/jt fixed 
W ilkcrs death m 1745 first extract is from 

the life of Peden , the next is ‘ To the Reader 

Brovm of Priosthlll shot by CInvorhouse 

In the licgmmng of aiay ifiSy, he f Pc Icn] cane to ib" 
Iiou'C of John lirowTi and RaR 1 W cir v born he marortl 
Kforc be went lavt to Inriand, wlicri be -tay ckI -U ng-'lit 
and in the morning when h" trxt,. Ins far wcl.Ic 1 vn c 
ou' at the door, s.avan" to himeelf, Poor *0-030 a fraj‘cl 
I mo-nmg twice over, ' ilar! m 'j tr tmi-g TIi** ivit 
morning Iwl- cen five ar 1 ' x hours, t' c r-id Ji ’ a Rte-wn 
h'vang f'crfomtil the wrr h p r <■ G r, jn 1 t f Tady wav 
[ ft'-i't'S "ih a iptdc m htv han ' ti n-I c r'-a ly f ■* e 
j j^-at prOen'l the rii* be cn d-rk <,n;-a t ' ” d 
1 Hooly-, cn,-! OavctloKc rp u-J ),,n va !i ll rrc 
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Here in Uiat plnce from earth he look dciwrture, 
lie has got the garland of the nnrljT ' 

Hiis murder was coininUtcd hetwivt six and seven 
in the morning, Mr Pexlcn was nbout ten or eleven 
inilcs distant, having liecn in the fields all night he 
eaine to the house hctvvixt seven and eight, and desired 
to call in the famil), that he might praj amongst 
them He said, Lorvl, when wilt thou avenge Brown’s 
blood’ Oh, let Brown’s blood be prcaous in Ihj 
sight, and hasten the dav when thou ’ll avenge it, 
with Camerons, Cargills, and manj otiicrs of our 
marljT^’ namca , and O for that dav when the Lord 
would avenge all their bloods When ended, John 
Muirliead enquired what he meant bj Brown’s blood, 
he said twice over, What do I mean? Claverhousc 
has liccn at the Preshill this morning, and has cruell) 
munlercd Joim Browm , his corps are l)ing at tlic end 
of his house, and his poor wife sitting weeping bv 
his corps, and not a soul to speak comfortabl) to 
her This morning after the sun nsing, I saw a strange 
nppantion in the firmament, the appearance of a verv 
bright clear shining star, fall from heaven to tlie earth, 
and indeed llicrc is a clear sinning light fallen this da), 
the greatest Christian that ever 1 conversed with 

'tirticf trj m the form timnsMcd ij Mill llic vernacular word m 
Scotland for lading out a dead bodj 

Slgrna and. "Wonders 

In the )ear i6S6, cspcciall) iii the months of June 
and lul), man) )cl nlivc can witness, tint about the 
Crosfoord boat, two miles licneath Lanark, csiicciall) 
at the Mntns, on the water of Cl)de, man) people 
gathered together for several aficmoons, where there 
were showers of bonnets, hats, guns and swords, 
vhich covered the trees and ground, companies of 
men m arms marching in order, upon the water side, 
companies meeting companies, going all through other, 
through oilier, and then all falling to the ground, and 
disappeanng , nnd other companies immediately appear 
iiig the “-anic wa) I went there three afternoons 
together, and, ns I could oliservc, there were two of 
the people that were together saw, and a third that 
saw not and tho’ I could sec nothing, vet there was 
such a fright and trembling upon these tliat did see, 
that was discernible to all from these that saw not 
Tlicre was a gentleman standing next to me who 
spake ns loo many gentlemen and others sjieak, who 
said, A pad of damn’d witches and warlocks, that 
have the second sight, the devil ha’t do I se-c And 
nmncdiatciv llicre w as n discernible change m Ins 
countenance, with as much fear and treanhling as nn) 
woman 1 env there, avho cried out, O all )c that do 
not sce, s,a) nothing, for 3 perswade joii it is mattw 
of fact, and discernible to all that is not stone blind 
aid ll c-.e who did see, told avhat avorls the guns 
had, and Ihcir length and wideness, and avlial handles 
tile swords had whether small or three barred, or 
Hijiland guards and the closing 1 nots of the lirmncts, 
black or blue, nnd these vdio did sec them there, 
V I ere eaea llicv went abroad, saw n bonnet nnd a 
svod drjp m til W-) I have liCen at a lo s ever 
mce vvl at to make of ihi-v la t however a jirofanc 
-ge nia) raoel , disBin, and male sjiort of these 
'■'■'ra jrlmars thing-, )c‘ the e "le no new things, hut 
on < su It lhin.,v have i m former times. 

ft nr ft ViccrJ tf ll hn t iic'i/.t If /, Ih'- Occil a limit. 
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Archibald Pitcairne (1652-1713), the chief 
phjsician of his daj m Edinburgh, and professor 
for a while at Lejden, was bom in Edinburgh, 
and educated at Edinburgh and Pans He was 
notable also in the Scotland of Queen Anne's time 
as a Latinist, a Jacobite and Episcopalian, and a 
saUncal opponent of the Kirk. The most memor- 
able of his Latin poems, published bj Ruddiman in 
1727,1s the epitaph on Claterhouse, freeh trans- 
lated b) Drjdcn in these lines 

Oh last and best of Scots ' who didst maintain 
Thj country’s freedom from a foreign reign , 

Rev people fill the land, now then art gone, 

New gods the temples, and new kings the throne. 
Scotland and thou did each in other lire, 

Nor wonldst thou her, nor could she thee snmie. 
FarewTill ' who djung didst support the State, 

And couldst not fall hut t nth ths countr)-’s fate. 

Pitcairne is also credited wnth the autliorship of 
The Assembly, a scurrilous comedj satinsing the 
Prcsbjtenan clerg> in general, and the proceed- 
ings at the recalatrant General Asscmblj of 
1692 in particular It is a dull and coarse 
production, though wnth occasional effcctuc hits 
Thus, when one of the persons in it suggests 
that the Episcopalian curates shall not be ex 
polled as a class but treated each on his own 
monts, a high-flj mg minister is made to ask ‘ Did 
Joshua, when he extirpated idolaters, cite c\cr> 
man to personal appearance and gi\e him a cop> 
of the libel beforehand’ Did Chnst, when He 
whipt the bu>crs out of the Temple, take eterj 
particular huxter’s wife b) the lug"’ Pitcairne 
was natural!}" detested by Presbvtenans like 
Wodrow, who, while admitting his scholarship, 
has painted him as a profane drunkard and 
Deist ‘ Pitcamius Scotus’ wrote much (in Latin) 
on feters and other medical subjects, had bitter 
pamphlet feuds wath set oral professional colleagues, 
and earned on a controaers} on fermentation aaath 
^struc, the Belgian phjsician, who, b) calling 
attention to the \ ary mg use of Jehovah and 
Elohim as the names for God, founded the 
sacntific criticism of the Pentateuch Pitcaimc’s 
library was sold after his death to the Czar Peter 
the Great 

TTilliain Dampicr (1652-17151, navagator, 
was bom near Veovil, and vojaged to Newfound- 
land, Bantam, Jamaica, and Campeach) Baj After 
two years among the lawless logwood cutters of 
Yucatan, he joined in 1679 a band of buccaneers 
who crossed the Isthmus of Dancn and ravaged 
the coast as far south as Juan Fernandez. In 
another expedition (1683), after seizing a Danish 
ship at Sierra Leone, he coasted along the shores 
of Chill, Peru, and Mexico, sailing thence across 
the Pacific, and touching at the Philippines, China, 
and Australia. Marooned on Nicobar Islands 
fi688), he made his way m a native canoe to 
Atcheen, and got back to England (1691), where 
he published his Voyage rowtd {he World (1697), 


eminently interesting m substance, and in style 
homely but dear and easily read. He conducted 
(1699-1700) a voyage of discovery to the South 
Seas, in which he explored the north-west coast of 
Australia, as also the coasts of New Guinea and 
New Britain, givang his name to the Dampier 
Archipelago and Strait On the return v oy'age he 
was wrecked off Ascension, and until relieved 
some two months later lived with liis crew on 
turtles and goats The old buccaneer vv as a better 
pilot than commander, and his cruelty to his lieu- 
tenant led to his being court-martialled Yet m 
1703 he was reappointed to the command of two 
privateers (the sailing-master of one of them 
Alc.xandcr Selkirk) to the South Seas, where he was 
said to have been guilty of dmnkenness, brutality, 
and even cowardice Dampier returned home at 
the close of 1707, poor and broken , nor did his 
angry Pz/i/Zzcr/m// re establish his reputation Next 
vear he sailed again as pilot to a pnvateer, which 
rescued Selkirk, and returned in 1711 after a 
prosperous voyage In the portrait of Dampicr, 
‘a rough sailor but a man of exquisite mind,’ 
Coleridge in the Table Talk insisted that he could 
trace ‘that something feminine discoverable in the 
countenances of all men of genius ’ Colendgc, 
who probably knew much less about the buccaneer 
hydrographer than Dr Laughton, would on no 
account hear of his being called a pirate. The 
passage below from the 1683 voyage obviously con- 
tnbuted las well as the experiences of Selkirk, pub 
Iished 1712) in not a few particulars to Defoe’s great 
picture (1719) of a solitary’s life on the island of 

Juan Fernandez 

Both we and Capt Eaton being liound for John 
Femando’s Isle, we kept company, and we spared him 
bread and beef, and he spared us water, which he took in 
as he passed thro’ the Streights [of Magellan]. 

March the 22d 1684, vve came in sight of the island, 
and the next day got in and anchored m a bay at the 
Southend of the island, and 25 fathom water, not two 
cables length from the shore. We presently got out 
our canoa, and went ashore to seel for a Moskito Indian, 
whom we left here when we were chased hence by three 
Spanish ships in the year 16S1, a little before we went 
to Anca , CipL Wathn being then our commander, after 
CapL Sharp was turned out. 

This Indian lived here alone alxive three years, and 
altho’ he was several times sought after by the Spamards, 
who knew he was left on the island, yet they could never 
find him He was in the woods, hunting for goats, when 
Captain Wathn drew off his men, and the ship was under 
sail before he came back to shore. He had with him his 
gun and a knife, wdth a small horn of powder, and a few 
shot, which being spent, he contrived a way by notch 
mg his knife, to saw the barrel of his gun into small 
pieces, wherewath he made harpoons, lances, hooks and 
a long 1 nife, heating the pieces first in the fire, whicli he 
struck w itli his gun flint, and a piece of the Ijarrcl of his 
gun, which he hardned , having learnt to do that among 
the English The hot pieces of iron he would hammer 
out and bend as he pleased wath stones, and saw them 
with his jagged knife, or grand them to an edge by 
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wnth ns sapng of themseUes they -are poor-men, and 
, base no name. 

This i-IanJ is in ht 34 d 45 rti md about 120 
leagues from the main It is about 12 leagues round, 
full of higb bills and small pleasant vallca-s, which 
if manured, would probabh produce anj thing proper 
for the climate. The sides of the mountains are paU 
s-avannahs, part woodland. Savannahs are clear pieces 
of land without woods, not because more barren than 
the wood land, for the) are frequcntlj spots of as good 
land as an\, and often are mtermixt with wood land 
I Tlie grass in these savannahs at John Pernando's is not 
a long flaggy grass, such as is usualK in the s.av annnlis in 
the cst Indies, but a sort of kindly grass, thick and 
flourishing the biggest part of the jear The woods 
alTord divers sorts of trees , some laige and good timber 
for building, hut none fit for masts The cabbage trees 
of this isle arc hut small and low, jet afford a good 
head, and the cabbage very sweet. This tree I shall 
dcscrilic m the Appendix, m the Bay of Campenchj 
The savannahs are stocked with goats m great herds 
but those that live on the east-end of the island are not 
so fat ns those on the west end , for though there is much 
more grass, and plenty of water m every valley, never 
ihclcss they thrive not so well here as on the west -end, 
where there is less food , and yet there are found greater 
flocks, and those too fatter and sweeter That west end 
of the island is all high champion ground vnthout any 
vallcv, and hut one place to land , there is neither wood 
nor any fresh water, and the grass short and dry 

Goats were first put on the island by John Ternando, 
who first discovered it on his voyage from Lima to 
Baldivia (and discovered also another island about the 
s-amc bigness, 20 leagues to the n cstward of tins) From 
those goals these were propagated, and the island hath 
taken its name from this its first discoverer, who when 
lie rtiiimed to Lima, desired a patent for it, designing to 
settle here , and ii was m Ins second voyage hither that 
he set ashore three or four goats, which have since by 
tlicir increase so well stock’d the whole island But he 
could never get a patent for it, therefore it lies still dcsli 
tule of inhabitants, iho’ doubtless capable of maintain 
ing 4 or 300 families, by what may lie produced olT 
the land only I spenk much w ithin compass , for the 
savannahs would at present feed icoo head of cattle, 
besides goals, and the land Iicing cultivated would pro- 
hahlj licar corn, or wheat, and good pease, yams, or 
potatoes, for the land in their valleys and sides of the 
mountains is of a goo<l black fruitful mould Tlic sea 
almut It IS likewise very productive of its mhahitants 
Seals swarm as thick alwut tins island ns if they had no 
other place in the world to live in , for there is not a bay 
nor rock that one can gel ashore on but is full of them 
Sea lions nre here in great compame-, and fish, particu 
larlj snappers and rock fish, arc so plentiful, that two 
men in an hours time will take with hook and hue as 
manv ns will serve too men 

riicrc arc onlv two bavs in the whole island where 
ships m-v anchor , these are both at the cast end, awl 
m Ixitb of them tr a tavailel of good fresh water Either 
of thc-e hays may lie fortified with little cliargc, to lh.al 
' degree that 50 men in each may lie able to keep off 1000 , 
1 and there is no coming into these bays from the west end, 

I bn V itb great difTicullv, over the mounlams, where if S 
I men arc placed they may keep down as many as come 
1 agamvt them on anv side This was partly experienced 
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bj- 5 Englishmen that Cipt Basis left here, svho defended 
thetnscUcs against a great b^dy of Spaniards \ ho landetl 
m the bajs, and came here to destroy them , and tho’ the 
second time one of their consorts deserted and fled to 
the Spaniards, yet the other four kept their ground, and 
■were afterwards taken m from lienee by Capt Strong 
of London We remained at John Fernando’s sixteen 
days, our sick men nerc ashore all the time, and one 
of Captain Eaton’s doctors (for he had four in his ship) 
tending and feeding them with goat and se\cral herbs, 
whereof here is plenty growing in the brooks , and their 
diseases were chiefly scorbutick 

The article on Damprer m the Dictionary of National Btogynfhy 
IS bj Dr Laughton and there is a Di/c hy Mr Ctark Russell (18S9) 

Richard Bentlej (1662-1742), bom of yeoman 
parentage at Oulton near Leeds, pissed from 
Wakefield grammar-school to St John’s College, 
Cambndge, in 1676, as subsizar, and m 1682 was 
appointed by his college head-master of Spalding 
grammar-school As tutor to the son of Stillmg- 
fleet, then Dean of St Paul’s, he accompanied his 
pupil m 1689 to Oxford, where he was twice 
appointed to deliver the Boyle Lectures on the 
Evidences of Religion. He had taken orders in 
1690, and to Stillingfleet he owed vanous good 
ecclesiastical preferments, with the post of royal 
librarian at St James’s His LetUr to Mill {xbf^x) 
on the Greek chronicler John Malelas is itself 
a masterpiece , but it was the Dissertation upon 
the Epistles of Phalans (1699), an expansion of 
an earlier essay', that estiblishcd his reputation 
throughout Europe, and may be said to mark a 
new era in scholarship The origin and course of 
this Battle of the Books is sketched in Vol I of 
this work m connection w ith Sir William Temple 
(page 754) The essay is not merely a monument 
of erudition, a triumph of penetrative insight in 
the new art of making accurate philosophy eluci- 
date history', but a great literary masterpiece, in 
which trenchant argument is enlivened by keen 
and plentiful wit and satire. The style is direct 
ind simple, with manv homely phrases In 1700 
Bentley was appointed Mast'’r of Tnnity College, 
Cimbndge. Tltc history of his mislcrship is an 
unbrol cn senes of quarrels and litigations, pro- 
voked by his arrogance and rapacity , but when in 
1717 he was made rcgius professor of Divinity, he 
contnved to pass scathlcss through all liis con- 
troversies Only death prevented the Bishop of 
Ely, visitor of Tnnity, from depnvmg him of his 
mastership (1714), the university senate did depme 
him of his degrees (1718), and another bishop 
pronounced sentence of deposition (1734) But at 
bis death he was m full possession both of degrees 
and mastership This stormy life did not impair 
his literary activ ity As ‘ Philcleuthcrus Lipsicnsis’ 
he attacked Anthony Collins’s Discourse of E rce~ 
ihiuktiu; with a trcnchancv of argument, npeness 
of scholarship, and a hnllimcv of stvlc such as 
noae of the deistical wnicrs could command It 
was in these Remarks that he incidcntallv endorsed 
the hypothesis that the Homcnc poems were put 
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together from many separate ballads or lavs long 
after their first date of composition, thus partlv 
anticipating Wolfs theory' He edited a number 
of classical authors — among others, Horace (1711) 
and Terence (1726) — upon which he bestowed vast 
labour Emendations were at once his forte and 
foible — the latter conspicuously m his edition of 
Paradise LosliiTyPj His theory w'asthat Milton's 
blindness had necessitated the help of an amanu- 
ensis who made stupid mistakes, and of an editor 
who made mistakes as well as wilful alterations and 
interpolations These by internal cnticism he set 
himself to correct, with much superfluous acute- 
ness The proposal (1720) to pnnt an edition of 
the Greek New Testament, in which the received 
text should be corrected bv a careful comparison 
with the \ ulgate and all the oldest existing 
Greek MSS, was then singularly bold, and 
evoked violent opposition, in the settling of the 
1 New Testament text, his principles were tnumph- 
antly earned out by Lachmann The founder 
of the school of classical cnticism of which 
Person illustrated the excellences and the defects, 
he wielded with equal effect the weapons of 
textual and of higher cnticism By uncompli- 
mentary remarks on Pope’s Homer he incurred 
the enmity of the translator and a place in the 
Dnuctad, which reflected more ndicule on the 
jealous poet than on the great critic One of 
Bentley’s daughters was the mother of Richard 
Cumberland the dramatist 

From the ‘Phalarls • 

That sophist, whoever he was, that wTole a small book 
of letters in the name and character of Phalanx (give me 
leave to say this now, which I shall prove by and by) 
had not so bad a hand at humouring and iJcr'Omling, 
but that several believed it was the tyrant uimsclf that 
talked so big, and could not discover the ass under the 
skin of that lion, for we find Stobams quoting the 38, 
and 67, and 72 of those Lpistlcs, under the title of 
Phalans, and Suidas, in the account he gives of him, 
says he has wrote ‘very admirable letters,’ 

Saojcariai rratv, me.aning those that vve are speaking of 
And Johannes TzeUes, a man of much rambling learning, 
has many and large extracts out of them in his Chiliads , 
ascnbing them all to the tyrant whose livery they wear 
These three, I think, arc the only men among the anticnts 
that make any mention of them , but since they give not 
the least hint of anv doubts concerning their author, wc 
may conclude that most of the scliolars of those ages 
received them as true onginals , so that they have the 
general warrant and certificate for this last thousand years 
before the restoration of learning As for the moilcm-, 
besides the approbation of those smaller critics that have 
been concerned in the editions of them, and cn them 
up of course, some ven learned men have espoused and 
mamtaineil them , such as Thomas Fazclliis and Jacobus 
Cappcllus. 1 ven Mr Scldcn himself dravrs an argu 
ment m chronology from them, without discovering any 
Suspicion or jealousy of a cheat, to whom I mav dd 
tlicir katest and greatest advocate, who ha- honoured 
them With that most high character, prefixed to thi 
I Treatise. 
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n the heroic couplet, seems to hate suggested 
?ope’s Essaj on Cnttcism It is in the st}le of 
?toscommon, plain, perspicuous, and sensible, but 
t contains little or no true poetry — less than man\ 
if Drj'den’s prose cssaj’s — and is much of it m- 
aediblj commonplace in thought and in nord 
3 ut of Shal espearc’s Jtchus Ccesar he manufac- 
;urcd, vnth the help of some new lote scenes 
ind other tags, two model dramas according 
to his own — and his contemporanes’ — notions of 
good taste. 

From the ‘Essay on Poetry ’ 

Of all those arts m which the tvise excel, 

Nature’s chief master piece is wnting well , 

No wntmg lifts exalted man so high 
As sacred and soul nionng Poes) 

Ko kind of work requires so nice a touch. 

And, if well finisacd, nothing shines so much 
But Heaven forbid we should be so profane 
To grace the vailgar with tliat noble name. 

’Tis not a flash of fancj, which, sometimes 
Dazzling our minds, sets off the slightest rhjmes , 
Bnght as a blaze, but in a moment done 
True mt is everlasting like the sun, 

AMiich, thongh sometimes behind a cloud retired. 
Breaks out again, and is b) all admired 
Kumber and zhjane, and that harmonious sound 
hich not the nicest ear r itli harshness r ound, 

Are necessary, yet but vulgar arts , 

And all in x-ain these superficial parts 
Contnbute to the structure of the whole , 

Without a genius, too, for that ’s the soul 
A spirit which inspires tlie work throughout, 

As that of nature motes the v orld about , 

A flame that glows amidst conceptions fit, 

E\en something of diMne, and more than wit , 

Itself unseen, jet all ihinga bj it shewn, 

Dcscnbmg all men, but desenbed bj none 

First, then, of songs, winch now so much abound, 

At itliout his song no fop is to lie found 
A mo^t offensuc weapon winch he draws 
On all he meets, against ^iiollo’s laws 
Though nothing se-ems more casj, jet no part 
Of poetry requires a nicer art , 

For as in rows of richest pearl there lies 
Manj a blemish that escapes our ejes, 

The least of which defects is plamh shewn 
In one small ring, and bnngs the lalue down 
bo songs should be to just perfection wrought , 

Yet when can one he seen without a fault’ 

Exact propnety of words and thought , 

Ezpre.sSion casj, and the fancj high 
^ el tliat not seem to creep nor this to flj , 

No words transposed, but in such order all, 

As wrought vdth care, jet seem bj chance to falL 
Of all the waj's that wisest men could find 
To mend the age and mortifv mankind, 

Satire w ell wnl lias most successful pros ed, 

And cures, because the remedy is loied 
’Tis hard to i»nte on such a subject more. 

Without rejicating lliinga oft said before. 

Some vulgar errors onlj we ’ll remosc. 

That stain a bcautj which W'e so much lose 
Of chosen words some take not care enough, 

And thinl they should be, as the subject, rough , 


This poem must be more exactlv made. 

And sharpest thoughts in smoothest w ortls cons eyed 
Some think, if sharp enough, thej cannot fail, 

As if their onlj business was to rail , 

But human fmiltj, nicelj to unfold. 

Distinguishes a satire from a scold 

Rage jou must bide, and prejudice laj down , 

Y satj r's smile is sharper than his frown , 

So, while jou seem to slight some nral jaiuth, 

Malice Itself mar pass sometimes for truth 
Bv painful steps at last wc labour up 
Parnassus’ hill, on whose bnght airy lop 
The epic poets so divinclj shew , 

And with just pndc behold the rest below 
Heroic poems hare a just pretence 
To be the utmost stretch of human sense , 

A work of such inestimable rvorth. 

There are but two the rrorld has jet brought forth — 
Homer and Virgil , with what sacred awe 
Do those mere sounds the rvorld s attention drarv ’ 

Just as a changeling seems belorr the rest 
Of men, or rather as a two legged beast, 

So these gigantic souls, amazed, we find ’ 

As much abore the real of human kind ' 

Nature s whole strength united ' endless fame 
And unircrsal shouts attend their name ! 

Read Homer once, and jou can read no more. 

Tor all liooks else appear so mean, so ppor, 

Verse will seem prose , but still persist to read, 

And Homer mil be all the books rou need 

Sir Ilicbard Blnclnuorc (birth jear un- 
Vnorrn, died 1729) was one of the most for- 
tunate phjsicians and most sererelj handled 
poets of the age. Bom of a good familj at 
Corsham m Wiltshire, and educated at West- 
minster and St Edmund Hall, Oxford, he took 
his B A in 1674 He was in extensne medical 
practice, was knighted m 1697 b\ William III, 
and aftenvards made censor of the College of 
Phvsicians In 1695 he published Prmct Arlhnr, 
an epic poem, which he sajs he wrote amidst the 
duties of his profession, ‘for the greatest part in 
coffee houses, or in passing up and down the 
streets’ Drjdcn, whom he had attacked for 
licentiousness, satinscd him for wnting ‘to the 
rumbling of his chariot-w heels ’ In Priucc Arthur 
Blackmorc flattered himself that he had imitated 
Virgil’s manner, angels taking the place of heathen 
gods in the management of sublunary affairs In 
Wr//g- Arthur (1697) he seems to think he had 
followed rather the Homenc model The twelve 
drearj books of this preposterous epic are dc 
voted wholly to one of the most fabulous of 
Arthur’s exploits as reported by Geoffrey of Mon- 
moudi — an expedition to support the Chnslian 
people of Gaul against certain heathen Franks, 
in which history, ethnology, and common- 
sense are alike defied flic principal encmj is 
the Frankish king Clotar, assumed to be a 
heathen — though the Franks were converted to 
Christianity before the end of the fifth centurx, and 
Arthur or his prototvpc seems to have belonged 
to the sixth The pnnee of darkness and his 
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■ cludmif with 1 hjmn to the Creator of the world. 
The old fi'ihioncd orthodox piety of Bhckmorc 
IS c\cr\'whcrc apparent in his wntings, hut the 
genius of poetr\ evaporates amidst tedious argu 
mentations, commonplace illustrations, prosing dc 
clamaiion, and general dullness From the opening 
of Cnation it would appear that he delibcratelv 
designed to outsoar Milton ‘to heights unknown’— 
to anvbody but himself, presumably 

Xo more of courts, of tnumplis, or of arms, 

Xo more of valour’s force, or beauty’s charms , 

Tlic themes of vulgar lays, with just disdain, 

I leave unsung, the flocks, the amorous swam. 

The pleasures of the land, and terrors of the mam 
How abject, how inglonous ’tis to he 
Grovelling in dust and darkness, when on high 
r mpires immense, and rolling w orlds of light, 

To range their heavenly scenes, the muse invite 1 
I meditate to soar above the skies, 

To heights unknovvai, through ways unlry’d to nsc 
I would th Eternal from his works assert, 

And sing the wonders of creating art 
NMiilc I this unc-xampled task essay. 

Pass awful gulfs, and beat my painful vvay'. 

Celestial Dove ' divine assistance bring, 

Sustain me on thy strong extended wing. 

That I may reach th’ Almighty’s sacred throne, 

And make his causeless power, the cause of all things 
Tliou dost the full extent of nature see, [knovm 
And the wide realms of vast immensity 
Eternal Wisdom thou dost comprehend, 

Kise to her heights, and to her depths dc'cend 
The 1 ather's sacred counsels thou canst tell, 

'\ho m his bosom didst for ever dwell 
Thou on the deep s dark face, immortal dove I 
Thou with Almighty energy didst move 
On ihe wild waves, inaimlient didst display 
Tliy genial wings, and hatch pnma.val day 
Order from thee, from thee distinction came, 

\nd nil the beauties of the vvond’rous frame. 

Hence stampt on nature we perfection find, 

Fair as th' idea in the Eternal Mind, 

Garth in The Dispensary unkindly' makes Black 
more cite four scraps of Ins own verse (quite 
accurately reproduced) from Prince Aithur and 
Arthur as sufTiciently sonorous to summon 
the Sibyl from the shades 

Hie^c lines the jialc Divinity shall raise, 

‘'uch is the power of sound and force of lays, 

Bhckmorc is made to say, and then cites Ins owm' 

Arms meet wath arms, fauchions with fauchions clash, 
\nd s]j3rl.s of fire struck out from armour flash 
Tliick clouds ofdiLst contending warriors raise, 

\nd hideous vvar o’er all the region brays 

‘■omc rajon," ran with huge Herculean clubs, 

Some massy balls of bra's, some iiiighly tubs 
Of cinders bore 

Nakr*! end half burnt hills with hideous wrack 
Afirigh’ Ihe ikies and fry the ocean’s back 

lli^h rod c of snow and sailing hdb of ice, 

Ap It t c'cli o her v-i h a mighty crash 
tlnven by the wan K m rude rencounter dadu 
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Blood, brains, and Lmbs the highest walls disdain. 

And all around laj squahd heaps of slain. 

In the following singular and onginal theodicj 
from Book in of Creation, it is noticeable that 
Blackmore quite admits the Creator might (but for 
suffiaent reasons) hate made a much finer world , 
and he justifies the wajs of God to men in the 
matter of hanng wasted so much space on 
mountains not from the majestj or beautj of the 
e\ erlasting hills, but from their uUlitanan ‘ com c 
nicnce’ for practical purposes 
\ ou ask ns whj the soil the thistle breeds , 

^\hy its spontaneous birth are thorns and weeds , 

WTi) for the harvest it the harrow needs? 

The Author might a nobler world have made, 

In brighter dress the hills and vales arrayed. 

And ill its face m flonerj scenes dtsplajed 
The gkbe untllled might plenteous crops have home. 
And brought forth spicy groves instead of thorn 
Rich fruit and flowers, without the gardener's pains, 
Jlighteverj hill havecrowned, have honoured all thcpiams 
This Xature might have boasted, had the Mind 
M ho formed the spaaous universe designed 
That man, from laliour free, as well as gnef, 

Should pass in lazy luxuiy his life. 

But lie his creature gave a fertile soil, 

Fertde, but not without the oi'ncr’s toil. 

That some reward his industry should crown. 

And that his food in part might be his own. 

But while insulting jou arraign the land. 

Ask whj It wants the plough or labourer s hand , 

Kind to the marble roclj, you ne’er complain, 

Tliat they, without the sculptor’s skill and pain, 

Ko perfect statue yield, no basse relieve. 

Or finished column for the palace give 
^ et if from hills unlalxmrcd figurea came, 

Man might have case enjoyed, though never fame. 

Von maj the world of more defect upbraid. 

That other works by Nature are unmade 
That she did never, at her own e-vpense, 

A palace roar, and in magnificence 
Out nvai art, to grace the statelj rooms , 

That she no castle builds, no lofty domes. 

Had Nature’s hand these vanous works prepared, 

MTiat thoughtful care, what labour had been spareil ' 

But then no realm would one great master shew. 

No Phidias Greece, and Rome no Angelo 
Mlth equal reason too yon might demand 
Wh) boats and ships require the artist s hand , 

M h) generous Nature did not these provude. 

To pass the standing lake or flowing tide 
^ on saj the hills, which high in iir arise. 

Harbour in clouds, and mingle with the skies. 

That earth’s dishonour and encumbenng load. 

Of many spacious regions man defraud , 

For lieasts and birds of pre) a desolate abode. 

But can the objector no convenience find 
In mountains, hills, and rocks, which gird and bind 
The mighty frame, that else would be disjoraed’ 

Bo not those heaps the raging tide restrain. 

And for the dome aflbrd the marble vein ’ 

Bo not the rivers from the mountains flow. 

And bring down nches to the vale below ’ 

See how the torrent rolls the golden sand 
hrom the high ndges to the flatter land I 


The lofty lines abound with endless store 

Of mineral treasure and metallic ore, 

■\Yith preaous veins of sdver, copper, tin , 

M ithout how barren, jet how rich within ' 

They bear the pine, the oak and cedar jield. 

To form the palace and the navy build 

Etutr reltrce wTS one of manj ways {b<it relieve^ hau relu/, bate 
rtUe/) in « hich fas relief used to be spelt m English. 

Sir SamncI Garth, an eminent London 
phjsician, was bom m 1661 at Bowland Forest 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and educated at 
Ingleton, Peterhouse (Cambndge), and Leyden, 
taking his M D in 1691, and being elected a 
Fellow of the College of Phjsicians in 1693 In 
1699 he published his poem of The Dispensar)’, 
to aid the College in a war they were then waging 
with the apothecaries The latter, supported bj'' 
some of the phjsiciins, had ventured to pre- 
senbe as well as compound medicines, and 
the phjsicnns idverlised that they would give 
idvicc gritis to the poor, and establish a dis- 
pensarj of their own for the sale of cheap 
medicines ‘ The original of this difference,’ 
Garth said in the preface, ‘has been of some 
standing, though it did not break out into furj 
ind excess until tiie time of the erecting of the 
dispcnsarj, a room in the college set up for the 
relief of the sick poor ’ The College tnumphed , 
but in 1703 the House of Lords decided that 
ipothccancs w ere entitled to exercise the prn ilcgc 
Garth and his brothcr-physicians resisted Garth 
was a popular and kindly man, a firm Whig, 
jet the early cncouragcr of Pope , and when 
Drjdcn died he pronounced a Latin oration 
over his remains With Addison he was, pohti- 
callj and pcrsonallj, on terms of the closest in- 
timacj On the accession of George I he was 
knighted with Marlborough’s sword, and received 
the double appointment of Physiaan-m Ordmarj 
to the King and Phjsician-Gencral to the Armj 
He edited Ovid’s Mctanioi phases, ‘translated by 
the most eminent hands,’ in 1717, and wrote a 
good manj prologues and occasional poems and 
verses, such as those inscnbed on the toast- 
glasses of the Kit-Cat Club, of which he was 
a member He died i8th Januarj 1719, and was 
buned in the chancel of Uic church at Harrow - 
on the HilL Pope praised him as ‘the best good 
Chnstian he, altliough he knows it not,’ and 
Bolingbrokc, in oddlj similar terms, called him 
‘ the best natured ingenious wild man I cv er 
knew ’ The Dispensary is a mock-heroic poem 
in SIX cantos, designed. Garth said, ‘to rally some 
of our disaffected members into a sense of their 
duty,’ It culminates m a grand combat be- 
tween physicians and apothccanes Envy and 
Disease play a large part, and a delegate is 
finally sent to the shades to consult Harvey 
on the matter in dispute In the management 
of the plot Garth took hints both from Boilcau’s 
Liitrin and from Dry den’s MacFlecknoe Some 
of the leading apothecanes of the day are 
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hippil) ncliculed , but tbc interest of the satire 
Ins Jargel> passed auaj It opens thus 

Spealv, godcle^ I since tis thou that best const tell 
JIou anaent leagues to modem discord fell, 

\nd nit) pli)sicians ncre so cautious grown 
Of others’ lues, and lavish of their omi , 
lion bi a joume\ to the El)sian plain, 

Peace triumphed, and old time returned again 

Not far from that most celebrated place The Old Bailey 
Where angr) Tuatice shews her anful face , 

^^llere little villains must submit to fate, 

That great ones mav enjoy the n orld in state , 

There stands a dome, majestic to the sight, The College 
, , ' , , , , 1 of Ph ysiciaos 

And sumptuous arches bear its ov al height , 

A golden globe, placed high with artful skiU, 

Seems to the distant sight a gilded pill , 
fhis pile nas, b) the pious patron’s atm. 

Raised for a use as noble as its frame , 

A’or did the learn ’d societ) decline 
The propagation of that great design , 

In all her mazes. Nature’s face the) viewed. 

And, as she disappeared, their search pursued 
AVrapt in the shade of night the goddess lies, 

A’et to the leam’d unveils her dark disguise, 

But shuns the gross access of vailgar eyes 
Now she unfolds the faint and danmng stnfe 
Of infant atoms kindling into life , 

How ductile matter new meanders takes. 

And slender trams of twisting fibres makes , 

And how the vascous seeks a closer tone, 

B) just degrees to harden into bone , 

AA’hile the more loose flow from the v ital urn. 

And tn full tides of purple streams return , 

How lambent flames from life’s bright lamps arise, 

And dart m emanations through the eyes , 

How from caeh sluice a gentle torrent pours. 

To slake a feverish heat with ambient showers , 
AVhence their mechanic powers the spints claim , 

How great their force, how delicate their frame , 

How the same nerves are fashioned to sustain 
The greatest pleasure and the greatest pain , 

AA’hy bilious juice a golden light puts on, 

And floods of ch)lc in silver currents run , 

How the dim speck of entity began 

'1 o extend its recent form, and stretch to man , 

AMi) Env) oft transforms vvath wan disguise, 

And why gay Mirth sits smiling in the eyes , 

AA’hence Milos vigour at the Olyanpic’s shewn, 

AA hence tropes to Tmcli, or impudence to Sloane , 
How matter, bj the varied shape of pores 
Or idiots frames or solemn senators 

Hence ’tis we wait the wondrous cause to find 
Hon bod) acts vipon impassive mind, 

Hon fumes of wine the thinking part can fire, 

Past hopes revave, and present jo)s inspire , 

A\ h) our complexions oft our soul declare, 

And how the passions in the feature are , 

Hon touch and harmony arise between 
Corporeal figure and a form unseen , 

How quick their faculties the limbs fulfil, 

And act at every summons of the wall , 

AAiih might) truths, mvstenous to descry, 

AAhich m the womb of distant causes be. 

But now no grand inquines are desened , 

Alean faction reigns where knowledge should preside. 


Ecuds arc increased, and learning laid aside , 

Thus s) nods oft concern for faith conceal. 

And for important nothings shew a zeal 
The drooping sciences neglected pine. 

And P-ean’s beams with fading lustre shine. Apollo i 
No readers here vvilli hectic looks are found. 

Nor eyes in rheum, through midnight vvatchmg, drowned , 
The lonely edifice m sn eats complains 
That nothing there but sullen silence reigns 
This place, so fit for undisturbed repose. 

The god of Sloth for his as)lum chose , 

Upon a couch of down m these abodes, 

Supine with folded arms, he thoughtless nods , 
Indulging dreams his godhead lull to ease, 

AA’ith murmurs of soft nils, and n hispenng trees 
The poppy and each numbing plant dispense 
Their drowsy vartue and dull indolence , 

No passions interrupt his easy reign. 

No problems puzzle his lethargic brain 

But dark oblivion guards his peaceful bed, ' 

And lazy fogs hang lingering o’er his head 

The poem proceeds to show how the slumbers of the god are 
etiectivelj and disturbed The Sloane named so disrespaa 

fully IS the famous Sir Hans, who was one of the first subscribers 
to the Dtsfirnsary 

On Death. 

’Tis to the V ulgar death too harsh appears , 

The ill we feel is only in our fears 
To die IS landmg on some silent shore, 

AATiere billows never break, nor tempests roar 
Ere well we feel the fnendly stroke, ’hs o’er 
The w ise through thought the insults of death defy, 

The fools through blest insensibility 
’Tis what the guilty fear, the pious crave, 

Sought by tlie wretch, and vanquished by the brave. 

It eases lovers, sets the captive free. 

And, though a ty rant, offers liberty 

(From Cianto in ) 

Often-quoted fragments of the Dispensary are 

Dissensions like small streams are first begun. 

Scarce seen they nse, but gather ns they run 

Harsh words, though pertinent, uncouth appear. 

None please the fancy who offend the ear 

Though possession be the undoubted view, 

To seize is far less pleasure than pursue. 

Garth wTote the epilogue to Addison’s tragedy 
of Cato^ w Inch ends watli the following aspiratton 

6li, may once more the happy age appear, 

AA’hen words n ere artless, and the thoughts sincere , 
AAfhen gold and grandeur were unenvied things, 

And courts less coveted than groves and spnngsl 
Love then shall only mourn when Truth compkain^ 

And Constancy feel transport in its chains , 

Sighs with success their own soft language tell, 

And cy es shall utter what the lips conceal 
A’irtue agam to its bnght station climb, 

And Beauty fear no enemy but Time , 

The fair shall listen to desert alone , 
zVnd every Lucia find a Cato’s son 

In the same poem occurs the touplet 
The n oes of n cdlock n ith the joy s we mix , 

’Tis best repenting in a coach and sux 
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Richard Duke (1659 ’-1711), the son of a 
substantial London citizen, studic-d at Tnnitj 
College, Cambndge, Incd for a time a dissolute 
life w ith the courtiers, n its, plapmghts and actors, 
and «TOtea good mam poems uhich Ur Johnson 
found ‘ not bcloit mcdiocnt> ’ There arc trans- 
lations from Olid, Mrgil, Horace, Jutenal, and 
Theoentus , epistles or addresses to Waller, 
Dr>den, On aj, Creech, and others , The Rcinc'u, 
an unfinished political satire , poems on the birth, 
death, mamage, or accession of pnnccs and pmate 
persons, and a number of songs Duke was one of 
the wals when Swaft was a child, as Swift said, but 
took orders before 1685, held with credit set oral 
cures, published sermons, and was bj-and-bj 
chaplain to the Queen’s Alost Gracious Majcsl> 
as well as to the Bishop of Winchester, with the 
nch living of Witnct in Oxfordshire 

To Mr Waller 

lINhen shame for all my fooltth jouth had wait 
Adtased ’iwas time die rhyming trade to quit, 

Time to grow wise, and be no more a wit — 

The noble fire that animates thy age 
Once more inflam’d me with poetic rige 
Kings, heroes, n>mphs, the brave, the fur, the young, 
Have been the theme ^f thy immortal song 
A nobler argumeau at last thy Muse, 

Two dungs divine. Thee and Herself, does choose. 
.Vgc, whose dull weight mal cs vailgar «pints liend. 
Gives wings to thine, and bids it upward tend 
No more confined, above the starry shies, 

Out from the liody’s broken cage it flics 
But oh, vouchsafe not wholly to retire. 

To join with and complete th’ ethereal clioir ' 

Still here remiin , still on the threshold stand , 

Still at this distance view the promised land , 

Tliough thou may ’st seem, so heavenly is thy sense, 
Kot going thither, but new come from dicnce. 

An Epistle to Mr Otway- 
Dear Tom, how melancholy I am groim 
Smcc thou hast left this learned dirty town. 

To thee by this dull letter be it known 
Whilst all my comfort, under all this care, 

Are duns, and puns, and logic, and small Ixicr 
Thou scest I’m dull os Shadw til's men of wit. 

Or the top scene that Settle ever wnt 

The spnghlly Court that uander up and doira 

From gudgeons to a race, from tovni to lowai. 

All, all arc fled , but them I viell can spare. 

For I ’m so dull I have no business there 
1 have forgot whatever there I Inev , 

W hy men one stocking lye with nbbon blue 
Why others medals wear, a fine gilt thing, 

That at their breasts bang dangling by a stnng , 

I know no officer of court , nay more, 

No dog of court, their favourite Iiefore. 

Unpohsh’d thus, an errant scholar grown, 

MTial should I do but sit and coo alone. 

And thee, my aliscnt male, for ever moan 

Dllliain Walsh (1663-1708) was the son of 
the lord of the manor of Abbcriey in W’orccstcr- 
shire, left Wadfiam College without a degree, and m 
1698 was sent to Parliament for his native county 


Throughout life he supported the Whig and the 
Honovenan interest Johnson honoured him with 
a place among the poets, tliough in his judgment 
he had ‘ more elegance than v igour,’ and seldom 
nscs higher than to bA pretty He was for a while 
Master of the Horse, and was a man of fashion, 
‘ostentatiously splendid m his dress’ He isknowTi 
chiefly through his connection vvath Pope, whom, 
when still a young man, he helped with encourage- 
ment, advice, and cnticism, for which Pope was 
very grateful It was he who gave Pope the 
famous adv tee to try' and be a correct poet, as this 
was now the only way of excellency His ovvai 
poems comprise pastorals, eclogues, imitations of 
Virgil and Horace, and a variety of love poems 
and occasional verses, some of them spnghtly 
enough 

The Unrewarded Jbover 

Let the dull merchant curse hts angry fate, 

And from the vnnds and waves Ins fortune wait 
Let tlic loud lawvcr break his brains, and be 
A slave to wrangling coxcombs, for a fee 
Let the rough soldier fight his pnnee’s foes, 

.\nd for a livelihood his life expose 
I wage no war, I plead no cause but Love’s , 

I fear no stonns but what Cclinda moves 
And what grave censor can my choice despise? 

But here, fair charmer, here the difference lies 
The merchant, after all his hazard’s post, 

Enjovs the fruit of Ins long toils at last , 

The soldier high jn his king’s favour stands, 

And, after luvang long obey’d, commands , 

The lawyer, to reward his tedious care, 

Roars on the bench, that babbled at the bar 
While I take pains to meet a fate more hard. 

And reap no fruit, no favour, no reward 

Written In a Lady’s Table-book. 

With what strange raptures would my soul be blest, 

\\ ere but her book an emblem of her breast I 
As I from that all former marks efface. 

And, uncontrolled, put new ones m their place , 

So might I chace all others from her heart. 

And my own image in the stead impart. 

But ah, how short the bliss would prove, if he 
AVho seized it next might do the same by me ! 

Death 

What has this bugbear Death that ’s w orth our care ’ 
After a life in pain and sorrow past. 

After deluding hope and dire despair. 

Death only gives us quiet at the last. 

How strangely are oar love and hate misplaced I 
Freedom we seek, and yet from freedom /lee , 
Courting those tyrant sms tint chain us fast, 

And shunning Death, that only sets us free 

Tis not a foolish fear of future pains, 

(Why should they fearwho keep their souls from stains’) 
That makes me dread thy terrors, Death, to see 
'Tis not the loss of riches, or of fame. 

Or the vain toys the vulgar pleasures name , 

Tis nothing. Calm, hut the losing thee. 
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Dunton— stepney— Pomfret 


PhylUs’8 Eesolution. 

^\ lien sla\es their liberty require, 

ITiej hope no more to gain, 

But )ou not onl) that desire. 

But ask the pow er to reign 

Think how unjust a suit jou make. 

Then you mil soon decline , 

our fre^om when >ou please praj take. 

But trespass not on mine 

Ao more m \ain, Alcander, crare, 

I ne’er mil grant the thing, 

That he n ho once has been m> slave 
Should e\er be my king 

John Dunton (1659-1733)1 son of the rector 
of Graffham, Hunts, was apprenticed to a London 
bookseller, and acquired much tancd knowledge, 
in spite of love, politics, and other distractions 
He took a shop, married happil>, made some luckj ] 
ventures, but was involved m financial troubles as 
sccunt) for relatives He visited America, Hol- 
land, and Cologne, settled vi ith his creditors, and 
kept shop for ten years watli fair prospentj, his 
Alheman Gasette (afterwards Atheman Mercury, 
1691-97) being specially successful as one of the 
earliest journals devoted to answenng correspon 
dents He wrote political pamphlets on the \\Tiig 
side, satires, &.c , to the number of forty’, published 
si\ hundred books, and earned out a few of the 
‘six hundred projects’ he cherished He married 
a second bme unhappily, and under the real and 
imaginary troubles of his later years his mmd 
seems to have crossed the line between crack- 
brained fiightiness and sheer lunacy, as may be 
gathered from his extraordinary La/c and Errots 
of John Dunton (1705) 

An abndginenl of the Aihtuuin OracU, Dunton s ovm fouT- 
%x>lume selection of arUdes from the Athnuan M<rcury^ n-as 
edited by John Underhill in 1892 

George Stepney (1663-1707) wns one of 
Johnson’s poets, reported m youth to have made 
‘grey authors blush,’ but adjudged by Johnson to 
have ‘little either of the grace of wit or the vigour 
of nature’ And time has confinned this judg- 
ment Stepnevfs poems figure in collections like 
Chalmers’s British Poets, but nobody reads them, 
and his name is all but forgotten Of Pembroke- 
shire stock, he was the son of a groom of the 
chamber to Charles II , became famous at Cam- 
bndge as a writer of Latin v erse, and chose a 
diplomatic career Than this envoy to the 
Emperor, to the Elector Palatine, the Electors 
of Brandenburg, Saxony, Mainz, Treves, and 
Cologne, and the Landgrav e of Hesse, ‘ no English- 
man knew the affairs of Germany' so well and few 
Germans better’ His work is but small in volume 
He made some free translations or imitations from 
Juvenal, Horace, and Ovad, praised William III 
and Mary in neat and commonplace v'crses as he 
had done James II , and wrote ‘ occasional poems,’ 
hkc so m my of his contemporaries 


Dreams 

At dead of night impcnal Reason sleeps, 

And Fancy vvalh her tram loose revels 1 ceps , 

Then airy phantoms a mix’d scene display , 

Of what we heard, or saw, or wish’d by day , 

For memory those images retains 

AYhich passion form’d, and still the strongest reigns 

Huntsmen renew the chace they lately run. 

And generals fight again their battles won 
Spectres and furies haunt the murderer’s dreams , 
Grants or disgraces are the courtier’s themes. 

The miser spies a thief, or a new hoard , 

The cit 's a knight, the sycophant a lord 
Thus fancy 's m the vv ild distraction lost, 

Wth what we most abhor or covet most 
But of all passions that our dreams control. 

Love prints the deepest image in the soul 

John Pomfret (1667-1702) was the son of 
the rector of Luton, Bedfordshire, and himself a 
clergy-man In 1695 he became rector of iilaulden, 
also m Bedfordshire, and had the prospect of 
preferment , but the Bishop of London, absurdU 
regarding as immoral in the mouth of a mamed 
clergyman the gently cvnical wish to have no wife, 
expressed in The Choice, considered and rejected 
the poetical candidate Detained in London by this 
unsuccessful negotiation, Pomfret caught smallpox 
and died His works comprise occasional poems 
and some ‘Pmdanc Essays’ in Cowley’’s manner ^ 
Cruelty and Lust, on Colonel Kirke’s proceedings , 
and Reason a Poem upon the Divine Attribute 
The only piece of Pomfret’s now remembered — vve 
can hardly say read — is The Choice Dr Johnson 
said that perhaps no poem in our language had 
been oftener perused , and Southey’ still a^’^ why 
Pomfret vvas the most popular among the English 
poets It is difficult nowadays to conceive that 
The Choice could ever have been a truly popular 
poem It is a graceful but lame and monotonous 
celebration, in neat verse, of the mild joys of a 
country retirement, a modest dw oiling, wath wood,, 
garden, and stream, a clear and competent estate, 
and the enjoy’ment of lettered case and happiness 
— a subject sufficiently often handled by Pomfret’s 
contemporancs , and Thomson and Cow per, one 
might have thought, would long ere Southey’s- 
time have obliterated all but the dim memory'' 
of Pomfret’s commonplaces 

From 'The Choice’ 

If Heaven the grateful liberty would give 
That 1 might choose my method how to live , 

And all those hours propitious fate should lend. 

In blissful case and satisfaction spend , 

Near some fair town I ’d have a private seat. 

Built uniform, not little nor too great , 

Belter if on a rising ground it stood , 

On this side fields, on that a neighbouring wood. 

It should vvalhin no other things contain 
But w hat are useful, necessary, plain , 

Methinks ’us nauseous, and I’d ne’er endure 
The needless pomp of gaudy furniture. 

A little garden grateful to the eye 
And a cool nvulet run murmuring by , 
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On ^-ho-c deliaotts banks a statelj row 
Of sbzd} limes or sycamores should groir 
At ih’ end of which a silent studt placed. 

Should be with all the noblest authors graced 
Horace and \ irgil, m v hose mighty lines 
Immortal mt and sobd learning shines , 

Sharp Juvenal, and amorous Otid too 
“Who all the turns of love’s soft passion knew 
He that vuth judgmen reads bis ch-irmmg lines. 

In V hich strong art with stronger nature joins, 

■\ru3t grant his fanc) does the best excel — 

His thoughts so tender, and expressed so well 
ith all tliose modems, men of steadi sens^, 

Esteemed for learning and for eloquence. 

In some of these, as fancy should adsise 
I 'd always tal e mj morning exercise , 

For sure no minutes bnng us more content 
Than those in pleasing useful studies vpenL 
I 'd ha\c a clear and competent estate. 

That I might live gentcellj, but not great , 

As much as I could moderatelj spend , 

A btllc more, sometimes to oblige a fnend 

Nor should the sons of poveii) repine 

Too much at fortune , they should taste of mine , 

And all that objects of true pitv were 
Should be relieved with wliat nrj wants could spare , 
For that our tfakcr has too largely given 
Should be returned in gratitude to Heaven 
A frugal plenty should my table spread , 
itb heaJtliv, not luxunous, dishes spread , 

Enough to satisfy , and something more. 

To feed the stranger, an I the neighbouring poor 
Strong meat indulges vice, and pampenng food 
Creates diseases and inflames the blood 
But what 's sufiiaent to make nature strong. 

And the bngbt lamp of life continue long, 

I ’d freel, take, and as I did possess. 

The bounteous Author of niv plenty bless 

Hat then Prior. 

Matthew Pnor vas bom 21st July 1664, probably 
at Wimbome-'Minstcr in East Dorsetshire, but was 
brought up at AVcstminster, and sent to the school 
there. His father, a Isonconformist joiner, died, 
and Matthew was adopted b\ an uncle, Samuel 
Pnor, who kept the Rhenish M me House in 
Channel (now Cannon) Row, Westminster Tlic 
Earl of Dorset here found him once reading 
Horace, and got his uncle to send the lad back 
to Westminster, m 1681 he became a king’s 
scholar, and in 1683 was elected to a scholarship 
at St John’s College, Cambndge. Here he dis- 
tinguished himself, and amongst other verses, 
produced (1687), m conjunction with Charles Mon- 
tagu (afterwards Earl of Halifax), a no-popery 
si It entitled the Cj/j' Mouse and Cou$ttry Mouse, 
burlesquing Dry den’s Hind and Panther, in which 
Bayes figures somewhat as m the Rehearsal The 
Earl of Dorset subsequently obtained for him an 
appointment as secretary to Lord Durslev, after- 
wards Earl of Berkeley, ambassador to the Hague. 
In this post Prior showed gifts unusual m success- 
ful poets, and secured the approbation of King 
M ilham, who made him one of the gentlemen 
60 
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of the bedchamber In 1697 he was appointed 
secretary to the embassy on the Ircatv of Ryswick , 
and next year he was secretary of embassy at 
Pans Johnson relates that, \ levvang at ^ crsailles 
Le Brun’s pictures of the vnctoncs of Louis, Pnor, 
on being asked whether the King of England’s 
palace had any such, decorations, happily replied 
‘The monuments of my master’s actions are to be 
seen everywhere but m his owai house.’ After his 
return to England Prior was appointed a Com- 
missioner of Trade and Plantations In 1701 he 
entered the House of Commons for the borough of 
East Gnnslead, and abandonmg his former fnends, 
the Whigs, joined the Tones in impeaching Lord 
Somers Tins came w ith a bad grace from Pnor, 
for the charge against Somers was that he had 
advased. that partition treaty m which the poet 
himself had had a share He showed his 
patnotism by afterwards celebrating in verse the 
battles of Blenheim (1704) and Ramilhcs (1706) 
WTicn the Wing Government was overturned, 
Pnor became attached to Harley’s administration, 
and went wath Bohngbroke to France m 1711 to 
negotiate a treatv of peace He hv cd m splendour 
in Pans, was a favountc of the French monarch, 
and enjoyed all the honours of ambassador He 
was recalled, sore against his wall, to London m 
1713 Queen Anne being dead, and the MTngs 
again m office, Pnor was commuted to custody on 
a charge of high treason Tlie charge v as that he 
had held clandestine conferences vath the French 
pltnijKitcntiary — though, as he justly replied, no 
treaty was ever made walhout private intervacws 
and prehminanes , it was suggested, too, that 
Bohngbrol e and he were mtnguing for the Pre- 
tender The MTiigs were indignant at what they 
regarded as the disgraceful treatv of Utreclit , 
Pnor only shared in the blame of the Government 
and the unpopulanty of Bohngbroke After two 
vears’ confinement, the poet was released without 
a tnal He had m the interval wntten his poem 
of Alina j and being now left without any other 
support than his fellowship of St John’s, and very 
improvident to boot, he produced ’solomon, the 
most elaborate of his works He further issued a 
collected edition of his poems (1718), v,hich was 
sold to subscribers for two guineas a copv and 
realised four thousand guineas An equal sum 
was presented to Pnor by Lord Oxford’s son, Lord 
Haricv, now Earl of Oxford, and thus he had laid 
up a provision for old age. He was now ambitious 
only of comfort and pnvate enjoyment — or said so 
Even these he did not long possess, he died on 
the i8th of September 1721, at Lord Harlefs scat 
atWimpolc, in the fifty -eighth year of his age The 
Duchess of Portland, Lord Harley’s daughter, said 
Pnor ‘made himself beloved by every living thing 
in the house — master, child, and servant, human 
creature or animal ’ To this lady as a child he 
had addressed his well-knovvai verses beginning 
My noble lovely little Peggy, 

Let this, my first epistle, beg ye, 
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At d^^^•n of mom and dose of even 
To lift >our heart and hands to heaven 
In double beaut) say )our prayer, 

• Our Father’ first, then ‘Notre Pfere.’ 

He v.as said to hate been fond of toping and of 
lots compinj, and at the time of his death tvas, 
according to Arbuihnot, on die point of marrjang a 
certain Bess) Cov, ttho kept an alehouse m Long 
Acre To this person and to his secretai), Prior 
left his estate. Arbuthnot, ttaaUng to a fnend the 
month after Pnor’s death, sa)S ‘ We are to hate a 
bottl of punch at Bessy Co\’s She ttould fam hate 
put It upon Lett IS that she tvas his (PnoPs) Emma 
she ottTied Flinders Jane ttas his Chloe.’ To this 
doubtful Chloe some of his happiest terses ttere 
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devoted , even high bom ladies might well have 
entaed such compliments as these 

hat I speak, m) fair Chloe, and tthat I mate, shotts 
Idle difference there is betwixt Nature and Art , 

I court others in verse, but I love thee m prose , 

And they have ni) whimsies, but thou hast ray heart 

The god of us verse men— )ou know. Child— the Sun, 
How after his jonme)s he set up his rest , 

If at morning o’er earth ’tis his fanc) to run, ( 

At night he reclines on his Thetis's breast V 
So when I am weaned with wandenng all day, f 
To thee, m) delight, in the evening I come , \ 

No matter what beauties I <=aw in my wa), ' 

Pht) were but my visits lint thou art my home. 

To Chloe was insenbed Henry and Eniita, 
a poem upon the model of the Nui-brown Maia^ 
iut in discarding the simphcitt of the ongmal, 
I nor sacnficcd much of its charm 
The vvorl s of Pnor range over a t anety of styles 


and subjects — odes, songs, epistles, epigrams, and 
tales , he tvas unquestionabl) versatile, though not 
always equal to himself m grace. His longest 
poem, Solo 7 non on the Vaftiiy of the Worlds was 
by Its author thought his best, and so too thought 
Cotvper It IS free, of course, from the objections 
that can be raised against some of the others, and 
IS perhaps the most carefully vvaatten , but the tales 
and lighter pieces of Pnor are undoubtedly his 
happiest efforts In these he displays that ‘ charm- 
ing ease’ Cotvper commends, together ttath the 
lively illustration and colloquial humour of his 
master, Horace. Few poets hate possessed in 
greater perfection the art of graceful and fluent 
versification His narraUtes flow on like a clear 
stream, without break or fall, and interest us by 
their perpetual good humour and vivacity) even 
when they wander into metaphysics, as m Alma, 
or into coarseness, as in his tales — though Johnson 
called PnoPs w orks ‘ a lady’s book ’ Alma is still 
read by those ttho like its model, Hudibras, but 
Henry and Emma, also t ery popular at first, is 
forgotten The Secretary, The Female Phaeton, and 
the lines To a Child of Qnaltly, all famous in his 
lifetime, ttere not included in the poems of 1718 
Pope and Beattie praised four (unpnnted) prose 
Dialogues of the Dead by him , an interesting 
‘History' of his own Time,’ prmted amongst his 
works, is of doubtful authentiafy Prior, ttho tvas 
tall and lank in person, and in manner usually 
somewhat solemn, was vain of his gifts, though 
he constantly professed that his poetry was but 
the accident of a busy life. Thackeray thought 
highly of his w ork ‘ PnoPs seem to me,’ he 
says, ‘amongst the easiest, the nchest, the most 
charmingly humorous of English lyncal poems’ 
His classical allusions and images — in the fashion 
of the day' — seem not to carry with them the air 
of pedantry or restraint Like Swift he liked to 
versify the common occurrences of life and relate 
personal feelings and adt entures , but he had 
none of the Dean’s bitterness or misanthropy, and 
employed no stronger weapons of satire tlian 
raillery and arch allusion He contnt ed to com- 
bine playfulness with grace and even a measure 
of dignity His t erses to children — a department 
in which he was a pioneer — are delightful He 
sported on the surface of existence, noting its 
foibles, its pleasures, and eccentricities, but without 
the power of penetrating into its recesses or 
evoking the nobler passions of our nature. He 
tvas the most natural of artificial poets — a seeming 
paradox, yet as true as the old maxim that the 
perfection of art is the art of concealing it 

For My Own Monument 
As doctors give physic by way of pretention. 

Matt, alive and m health, of his tombstone took care , 
For delays are unsafe, and his pious intention 
Nlay haply be never fulfilled by his heir 

Then take Matt’s word for it, the sculptor is piaid 
That the figure is fine, pray believe your own eye , 
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Yet credit brat lightly what more may be said. 

For we flatter ourselves, and teach marble to lie. 

Yet countmg as far as to fifty his years, 

Ills virtues and vices were as other men’s are , 

High hopes he conceived, and he smothered great fears. 
In a bfe part) -coloured, half pleasure, half care. 

Kor to business a drudge, nor to faction a slave. 

He strove to mahe int’rest and freedom agree , 

In pnbhc employments industnous and grave. 

And alone with his fnends. Lord ' how merry was he. 

Now in equipage stately, now humbly on foot. 

Both fortunes he tned, but to neither would trust , 

And whirled m the round as the wheel turned about. 
He found riches had wings, and knew man was but dust 

This verse, little polished, though mighty sincere. 

Sets neither his titles nor ment to vuew , 

It says that his relics collected he here. 

And no mortal yet knows too if this may be true. 

Fierce robbers there are that infest the highway. 

So Matt may be killed and his bones never found , 
False witness at court, and fierce tempests at sea, 

So Matt mav yet chance to be hanged or be drowned 

If his bones lie m earth, roll in sea, fly in air, 

To Fate we must yaeld, and the thing is the same , 
And if passing thou giv’st him a smile or a tear. 

He cares not — yet, pnthec, be kind to his fame. 

*Tbe sculptor was Antoine Cojscvoi The bust vras presented 
to Poor by Louts XI\ 

Epitaph Extempore 
Isobles and Heralds, by your leave, 

Here lies w hat once was Matthew Prior , 

The son of Adam and of Eve, 

Can Bourbon or Nassau claim higher? 

Instead of bcin^ ctclemporc, this IS more probably a recollection 
Hke Goldsmiths Ved Purdon. There is an old cpiuph — 
‘Johnnie Carnegie bus h-'er 
Descendit of Adam and Eve, 

Gif on> can gang hlcher 
Ise walling gie him leave. 

An Epitaph 

Interred beneath this marble stone, 

Lie sauntering Jack and idle Joan 
bVhile rolling threescore years and one 
Did round this globe their courses run. 

If human things went ill or well. 

If changing empires rose or fell. 

The morning past, the evening came. 

And found this couple still the same 

They walked and ate, good folks What then ? 

Why, then they walked and ate again , 

They soundly slept the night away , 

They did just nothing all the day 
Nor sister either Iiad nor brother , 

They seemed just tallied for each oth»r 
Their moral and economy 
Most perfectly they made agree , 

Each virtue kept its proper bound. 

Nor trespassed on the other’s ground. 

Nor fame nor censure ihev'’ regarded , 

They neither punished nor rcwordcvl 
He cared not what the footman did 
Her maids she neither praised nor chid , 


So every servant took his course. 

And, bad at first, they all grew worse 
Slothful disorder filled his stable, 

And sluttish plenty decked her table. 

Their beer was strong, their wane was port , 
Their meal was large, their grace was short. 

They gave the poor the remnant meat. 

Just when it grew not fit to eaL 
They paid the church and parish rate, 

And took, but read not the receipt , 

For which they claimed their Sunday’s due. 

Of slumbenng in an upper pew 
No man’s defects sought they to know, 

So never made themselves a foe. 

No man’s goo<l deeds did they commend, 

So never raised themselves a fnend 
Nor chenshed they relations poor, 

That might decrease their present store , 

Nor bam nor bouse did they repair. 

That might oblige their future heir 
They neither added nor confounded , 

They neither wanted nor abounded 
Nor tear nor smile did they employ 'i 
At news of public grief or joy 
When bells were rung and bonfires made, 

If asked, they ne’er denied their aid , 

Their jug was to the nngers earned. 

Whoever either died or married 
Their billet at tlie fire was found. 

Whoever was deposed or crowned 
Nor good, nor bad, nor fools, nor wise, 

They would not learn, nor could advise , 

Without love, hatred, joy, or fear. 

They led — a kind of — as it were , 

Nor washed, nor cared, nor laughed, nor cned , 
And so they lived, and so they died 

To a Oblld of Quality [one of the Dorset Houaek 
Plve Years Old, the Author Forty 1704 
Lords, knights, and squires, the numerous band 
Tliat wear the fair Miss Mary’s fetters. 

Were summoned by her high command 
To shew their passion by their letters. 

My pen amongst the rest I took. 

Lest those bnght eyes that cannot read 
Should dart their kindling fires, and look 
The power they have to be obeyed 

Nor quality nor reputation 
Forbid me yet mv flame to tell 
Dear five years-old befriends my passion. 

And I may write till she can spell 

For, while she makes her silkworms beds 
Wth all the tender things I swear , 

ANTiilst all the house mv passion reads. 

In papers round her baby ’s hair , 

She may receive and own my flame. 

For though the stnetest prudes should know it. 
She ’ll pass for a most virtncus dame. 

And I for an unhappy poet 

Then, too, akis ' when she shall tear 
The lines some younger nval sends ; 

She’ll give me Ie.ave to write, I fear, 
jAnd w c shall still continue fnends. 
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Tor, as our different ages mote, 

Tis so ordained (nould Fate but mend it ') 

That I shall lie past making Io\e, 
tldicn she begins to comprehend it 

ihc sLrtccnth line IS a dolL Cf Toiler ^o 95 

Abra’s liove for Solomon. 

Another npiph, amongst the man) fair 
Tlial made m\ softer hours their solemn care. 

Before the rest affected still to stand, 

And Matched mi eie, preventing my command 
Abra — she so was called — didst soonest haste 
To grace mi presence , Abra 1 ent the last , 

Abri ins readi ere I called her name , 

And, though I called another, Abra came. 

Her equals first observed her groiimg zeal, 

And laughing, glossed that Abra sen cd so well 
To me her actions did unheeded die. 

Or were remarked but with a common c)c , 

Idl, more appnscd of iihat the rumour said, 
hlorc I observetl peculiar m the maid 
The sun declined had shot Ins western ra), 

IThcn tired with business of the solemn da), 

I purposed to unbend the ciemng hours. 

And banquet pniate in the 11 omen’s bowers 
I called licfore I sat to wash m) hands — 

For so the precept of the law commands — 

Loie had ordatned that it was Abra’s lam 
To mix the sweets and minister the um 
itli aw ful honuage, and submissire dread, 

TI 1 C maid approached, on m) declining head 
T o pour the oils , she trembled as she poured , 

W ith an unguarded look she now devoured 
hi) nc,arcr face and now recalled licr eve. 

And heaved, and strove to hide, a sudden sigh 
‘And whence,’ said I, ‘canst thou have dread or 
pam ’ 

hh liat can th) imager) of sorrow mean ? 

Secluded from the world and all its care. 

Hast thou to grieve or jo), to hope or fear? 

For sure,’ 1 added, ‘ sure ih) little heart 
Is e’er felt love’s anger, or received his dart ’ 

Abashed she blushed, and with disorder spoke 
Her rising shame adorned the words it broke 
‘ If tlie great master wall descend to hear 
Tlic humble senes of bis handmaid’s care , 

O ! while she tells it, let him not put on 
Flic look that awes the nations from the throne 1 
O ' let not death severe in glory lie 
In the king’s frowm and terror of Ins c)e ' 

Mine to olvc), Ihv part is to oulain , 

And, though to mention be to suffer pain, 

If tlic 1 ing ‘-milt, whilst 1 m) woe recite. 

If weeping I find favour in Ins sight, 

Flov Cast m\ tears, full nsing his delight, 

O' w ilness earth liencalh, and lieav en abov e ' 
hor can I hide it ’ lam sick of love , 

If madness miv the name of passion bear. 

Or love lie called what is indeed despair 
‘Tliou ‘Sovereign Tower, whose secret wall controls 
The inward licnt and motion of our souls ’ 

M li) hast thou placed sucli infinite degrees 
Ik tween the cause and cure of m) disease? 

Tile mightv nbjt cl of that raging fire. 

In which uwpiticd, Abra must expire. 


Had he been bom some simple shepherd’s heir, 

The low mg herd or fleec) sheep his care. 

At mom wath him I o’er the hills had run. 

Scornful of wanteFs frost and summer’s sun. 

Still asking where he made his flock to rest at noon. 
For him at night, the dear expected guest, 

I had with hast) )oy prepared the feast , 

And from the cottage, o’er the distant plain, 

Sent forth my longing eye to meet the swaiin, 
IVavenng, impatient, tossed h) hope and fear, 

Till he and joy together should appear. 

And the lo\ ed dog declare his master near 
On my declining neck and open breast 
I should liave lulled the lovel) youth to rest, 

And from beneath his head, at dawming day. 

With softest care have stol’n my arm away. 

To nse and from the fold release his sheep, 

Fhnd of his flock, indulgent to liis sleep 
Or if kind heaven, propitious to my flame — 

For sure from heaven the faithful ardour came — 
Had blest my life, and decked my natal hour 
With height of tide, and extent of pow er 
Without a enme my passion had aspired, 

Found the loved pnnee, and told what I desired. 
Then I had come, preventing Sheba’s queen, 

To see the comelicst of the sons of men, 

1 o hear the charming poet’s amorous song, 

And gather honey falling from his tongue. 

To take the fragrant kisses of his month, 

Sweeter than breezes of her native South, 

Likening his grace. Ins person, and Ins mien. 

To all that great or beauteous I had seen ’ 

Here o’er her speech her flowing eyes prevaiL 

0 foolish maid ' and O, unhappy tale 1 

1 saw her , 'tw as humanity , it gave 
Some respite to the sorrows of m\ slave 
Her fond excess prodaimcd her passion true, 

And generous pity to that truth was due 
Well I entreated her, who well deserved , 

I called her often, for she always serv ed 
Use made her person easy to my sight, 

And ea.se insensibly produced delight 
IVliene’er I revelled m the vv omen’s bowers — 

For first I sought her but at looser hours — 

The apples she had gathered smelt most sweet, 

The cake she kneaded w as the savoury meat 
But fruits their odour lost, and meals llieir taste. 

If gentle Abra had not decked the feast 
Dishonoured did the sparkling goblet stand, 

Unless received from gentle Abra’s hand , 

And, when the virgins formed the evening choir, 
RaisiOg their voices to the master lyre, 

Too fl£N thought this voice, and that too shrill. 
One she'-'^d too much, and one too little skill , 

Nor coultViy soul approv e the music’s tone. 

Till all waf'hushcd, and Abra sung alone 
Fairer she seemed distinguished from the rest. 

And better mien disclosed, os better drest 
A bnght tiara round her forehead tied, 

To juster liounds confined its rising pnde 
The blushing ruby on her snowy breast 
Rendered its panting whiteness more confessed , 
Bracelets of pearl gave roundnoss to her arm, 

And every’ gem augmented every charm 
Her senses pleased, her be.auty still improved. 

And she more lovely grew, as more beloved. 
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Written In Mezeray's History of France 
\\ hate’er thj countrjTnen bate done 
By Ia\r and \nt, bj yord and gnn, 

In thee is faitbfull} rented , 

And all the living i orld that iiev 
Thy work give thee the praises due, 
tt once instructed and delighted 

Yet for the fame of all these deeds, 

"What beggar in the Iniahdes, 

With lameness LroLe, i ith bhndness smitten, 

Y ished ever decently to die. 

To ha c been either Mezeray 

Or am monarch he has rntten’ 

It’s strange, dear author, yet it true is. 

That dovm from Pbaramond to Louis, 

All covet hfe, yet call it pain , 

All feel the ill, yet shun the cure. 

Can sense this paradox endure’ 

Resolve me, Cambray or Fontaine. ‘ 

The man in graver tragic Lnovvn 
(Though his best part long since was done) 

Still on the sta,,e desires to tarry , 

And he v'-ho played the Harlequin, 

After the jest still loads the scene, 

Unv illmg to retire, though weary 

Cambray n, of course, icatHoa, triio vzs Archhobop of Cambrai , 
Tnmyits d*- Eudts Mezeraj (xCio.Sjy'vrote what was long the Stan 
■dard Jfithtrt tie S'rancr Su" alter Scett, about a j tar btfo'e hie 
■death, repeated thero verses when on a Border tear wnth Jtr Loelc 
hart. Th-y m* tr-o b-ggart old soldi'rs, one of whom reeogiused 
See t, and bade God bl-ss him. The inendieantv went on their 
way, and we stood breathin,, on the ImoU. Sir Waite- followed 
th-m wild hit eye, and plan lOg his sticb Cnrij on th- sod repeated 
withent treat, or hesib-uion Priors verses to the hutonan Mcr-Tay 
That he appn*d them to hims-If was touchingly oimous. 

The Thief and the Cordelier —A Ballad. 

Wio has e’er been at Pans must needs 1 now the Greve, 
The fatal retreat of the unfortunate brave , 

Where honour and justice most odrlly contnbutc 
To ease heroes’ pams by a halter and gibliel 
Deny down, down, hey dem down 

There death breaks the shackles which force had put on. 
And the hangman completes what the judge hut begun , 
There tli- 'squire of the pad, and the kmght of the post. 
Find their pains no more balked, and their hopes no 
more crossed 

Derrv dov -n, S.C. 

Great claims are there made, and great secrets are 
knov-n , 

^nd the king, and the law, and the thief, has his own , 
But mv hearers cry out ‘ YTiat a deuce dost thou ail ? 
Cast off thy reflections, and give us thy tale.’ 

Derry down, Ac. 

'Tvms there, then, in cival respect to harsh laws, 

And for want of false vntness to back a bad cause, 

A Xorman, though Late, was obhged to appear , 

And V ho to assist but a grave Cordelier’ 

Derry down. 

The 'squire, whose good grace was to open the scene, 
Scemml not in great haste that the show should begin , 
Aow fitted the halter, now tniver=cd the cart , 

And often tool leave, but was loath to depart 
Derrv down, Ac. 


‘^\’hat fnghtens you thus, my good son’’ saya the 
pnest , 

‘ You murdered, are sorry, and have been confessed ’ 

‘ O father ' my sorrow will scarce save my bacon , 

For ’twas not that I murdered, but that I was taken ’ 
Derry down, Ac 

‘ Pooh, pnthee ne'er tronble thy head with such fancies. 
Rely on the aid you shall have from St Franas, 

If the money you promised be brought to the chest, 
k on have only to die , let the church do the rest ’ 

Derry down, Ac 

‘ knd what wall folks say if they see you afraid? 

It reflects upon me, as I knew not my trade 
Courage, fnend , to-day is your penod of sorrow , 

And things -v ill go better, liclicvc me, to morrow ’ 

Derry dowai, Ac. 

' To morrow ' ’ our hero replietl in a fnght , 

' He that’s hanged before noon ought to think of to niglit. 
‘Tell your beads,’ quoth the pnest, ‘and be fairly trussed up. 
For you surely to night shall m paradise sup 
Derry down, Ac. 

‘ Alas ' ’ quoth tlie ’squire, how e’er sumptuous the treat, 
Parblcn ' I shall have little stomach to eat , 

I should therefore esteem it great favour and grace. 
Would you be so kind as to go m my place ’ 

Derry down, Ac 

‘Thativ ould, 'quoth thefather,'and thankyou to boot , 
But our actions, you know, with our duty must suit , 

The feast I proposed to you I cannot taste, 

For this night by our order is marked for a fast ’ 

Derry down, Ac. 

Then tummg about to the hangman, he said 
‘ Despatch me, I pnthee, this troublesome blade , 

For thy cord and my cord both equally tie. 

And we live by the gold for which other men die.’ 

Deny down, Ac. 

Ode to a Lady 

She refusing to continue a Dispuie v/ith me, and leaving me m 
the Argument. 

Spare, generous vartor, spare the slave. 

Who did unequal v ar pursue , 

That more than tnumph he might have 
In bemg ov ercome by yon ' 

In the dispute whale er I said. 

My heart was by ray tongue belied , 

And in my looks you might have read 
How much I aigued on your side 

Yon, far from danger as from fear, 

Might have sustained an ojven fight 
For seldom your opinions err, 

Yoar eyes are almys in the nght 

Whv, fair one, would you not rely 
On reason’s force v itli licauty’a joined’ 

Could I thur prevalence denv, 

I must at once be deaf and blind 

Alas 1 not hoping to subdue, 

I only to the fight aspired , 

To keep the beauteous foe in vicv", 

Waa tII the glory I desired 
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But she, Iioue’ei of nctorj sure, 

Contemns the wTcalh too long delaj ed , 
And, armed with more immediate power, 
Calls cruel silence to her aid. 

Deeper tow ound she shuns the fight , 

She drops her arms to gam the field 
Secures her conquest bj her flight , 

And tnumphs when she seems to yield. 

So when the Parthian turned his steed, 
And from the hostile camp withdrew, 
itli cruel shill the bachw ard reed 
He sent, and as he fled he slew 

Theory of the Mind. 

I saj , w hatever j ou maintain 
Of \lma m the heart or brain. 

Tile plainest man nine maj tell je 
Her seat of empire is the bellj 
Prom hence she sends out those supplies 
Which make us either stout or wise 
^ our stomach makes your fabnc roll 
Just as the bias rules the bowl 
That great \chillcs might employ 
The strength designed to rum Troy, 

He dined on lion s marrow, spread 
On toasts of ammunition bread , 

But, b) his mother sent aw a) 

Amongst the Thracian girls to play, 
Efleminate he sat and quiet — 

Strange product of a cheese cake diet 1 
Obsene the sarious operations 
Offood and dnnk in seieral nations. 

Was ever Tartar fierce or cruel 
Upon the strength of water gruel? 

But who shall stand his rage or force 
If first he ndes, then eats his horse? 
Salads, and eggs, and lighter fare 
Tnne the Italian spark’s guitar , 

And, if I take Dan Congrcie right, 
Pudding and beef make Bntons fight. 
Tokay and coffee cause this work 
Between the German and the Turk 


And both, as they pros isions want. 

Chicane, avoid, retire, and faint 
As, in a avatch’s fine machine. 

Though many artful spnngs are seen , 

The added movements, avhich declare 
How full the moon, how old the year, 

Denve their secondary power 

From that avhich simply points the hour , 

For though these gimcracks were aavay — 

Quare w ould not swear, but Quare would say — 
However more reduced and plain. 

The avatch avould still a watch remmn 
But if the horal orbit censes. 

The avhole stands still or breaks to pieces. 

Is noaa no longer aahat it avas. 

And you may e’en go sell the case. 

So if unprejudiced yon scan 
The gomgs of this clockw ork, man. 

You find a hundred moaements made 
By fine deances in his head , 

But 'tis the stomach’s solid stroke 
That tells his being what 's o’clock 
If y ou take off his rhetoric trigger. 

He talks no more in trope and figure , 

Or clog his mathematic wheel. 

His buddings fall, his ship stands still , 

Or, lastly, break his politic weight, 

His a Dice no longer rules the slate 
Yet, if these finer whims are gone, 

Your clock, though plain, will still go on 
But spoil the organ of digestion. 

And you entirely change the question, 

Alma’s affairs no poaver can mend , 

The jest, alas ! is at an end , 

Soon ceases all the worldly bustle. 

And y ou consign the corpse to Russel 

(From Ahna ) 

Atma here saanbolises the mmd Quart as a noted watchmaker 
of the day , Russet an undertaker, mentioned in Garlhs Dispensary 

The best edition of Pnors ^oems 15 by Mr Bnmley Johnson 
(a toI*. 189a) and there is a good selection by Mr Austin Dobson 
(1889) See also articles m the Contemporary Review fbr May 
1890, and the Quarterly Review for October 1899. 
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HE death 'oCjDr^'den in 1700 
and the appearance of Thom- 
son’s Wviter in 1726 make 
the best boundar} -marks for 
the so-called Augustan age 
of English literature, which 
IS hkeivise styled the age of 
Queen Anne, although it really includes also 
the reign of George I It is true that the 
activity and influence of the greatest poet of 
the penod extended far beyond the latter limit, 
for Pope lived on till near the middle of the 
century, and his Dunciad, Essay on Man, and 
Sahres were all produced dunng the reign of 
George II The same is true in a measure 
of Swift, who died a month after the battle of 
Prestonpans, as well as of some minor men like 
Gay, whose Fables and Feggads Opera in their 
dates of publication just overpass the line here 
drawn Yet that Ime seems on the whole as 
little arbitrary as possible, since the appearance 
of Thomson marks the beginning of the slow 
return to nature in poetry, which, despite its 
lingering conventionalism, shows a nascent re- 
action against the limited ideals of correctness 
associated with the name of Pope. Moreover, 
the great bulk of the definitely Augustan litera- 
ture had been produced before the end of 1726 
All the work of Addison and Steele, and all the 
greatest work of Swift from the Tale of a Tub 
down to Gulliver’s Travels, as well as Pope’s 
Essay on Cr/lictsm, Rape of the Lock, and 
LTomcr, were given to the world within what 
IS roughly the first quarter of the eighteenth 
century' , and the same holds good of the novels 
of Defoe It is perhaps not insignificant that 
the divnding line thus drawn m literature may 
be traced also in the sphere of public affairs, 
for in the few years before 1726 the generation 
of statesmen which had flounshed under Queen 
Anne made way for their successors Stan 
hope, Sunderland, Marlborough, and Cowper 
had died between 1720 and 1723 in that latter 
year Atterbury' was e.\iled, and Bolingbroke ex- 
tinguished by pardon and return from banish- 
ment, while Oxford ended his days in 1724. 
Tlie close of the first twenty-six years of the 
eighteenth century may be said, indeed, to com 


cide with the critical point of the transition 
from Pope and Swift to Thomson and Richard- 
son and Fielding, and also from the contempo- 
raries of Harley and St John to those of AValpole 
and the Pelhams 

The epithet Augustan, so often applied to the 
period of Queen Anne, suggests a parallel with 
the age of Vu-gil and Horace which can only 
partially be justified Assuredly there was no 
Virgil among the poets of eighteenth-century 
England, and if Pope may be accepted as all 
we have for an English Horace, he must be 
taken as but a maimed one at the best With 
a sharper satinc genius than the Roman, and 
almost as shrewd a knowledge of human life 
and character, he has none of the geniality' 
that delights us in the Epistles, and as little 
of the lyric charm that gives immortality to 
the Odes The Horatian quality in the age 
of Queen Anne is to be sought ratlier in 
the work of Addison, and not in Addison’s 
verse but in his prose The papers of the 
Spectator, in their delightful and always genial 
mingling of humour, satire, and observation, 
show all the best of Horace’s traits, except of 
course the purely poetical, while at the same 
lime they are absolutely unstained by the char- 
acteristically Horatian blots As for the sinister 
and solitary genius of Swift, there is no parallel 
to that in any literary age whatever In the 
creator of the Struldbrugs and the Yahoos there 
was certainly little of that urbanity which is 
reckoned as a specially Augustan trait, and 
indeed the literary urbanity of the age of Anne 
is to be found less in the gracious tone of a 
polished civilisation than in an absolution in 
the artificial life of what had come to be called 
‘the towai ’ Virgil and Horace are always at 
home — and even most at home — in the country, 
but It IS not so wath Swaft or Pope, or even, 
despite his Shepherd's JVetk of pastorals, wath 
Gay Here again, however, an exception must 
be made for Addison, who is as much at his 
ease in Worcestershme as in the Strand, and 
whose portrait of Sir Roger de Coverley recalls 
Horace’s pictures of the farmers among the 
Samnite hills 

On the other hand, there are one or two 
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particulars in ^^hlch the age of Queen Anne 
on the htcrar} side fhd really resemble that of 
Augustus. It was an age of comparative repose 
and contentment and prospenty after civil dis- 
quiet, and an age too in vhich letters were 
splendidlj encouraged by the great The 
peculiar dcielopment of literarj’^ patronage due 
to the Retolution has been considered on a 
former page, and here it wall suffice to say that 
in no other period has English literature owed 
so much to the imitators of Maecenas , so that 
e\en Pope, who thanked Homer alone for his 
pecuniary independence, was indebted to Harley 
and St John for his social position, w'hile 
Vddison’s essajs procured him a Secretaryship 
of State It has to be added, however, that the 
end of lire period saw the decline of the political 
patronage of letters under Walpole’s unromantic 
regime That shrewd opportunist was quick to 
perceive that the consolidation of the Whig 
oligarchy had made literary aid superfluous to 
the administration Not clever satire or pam- 
phleteering but crafty political management w'as 
needed to sustain the Minister’s raajonty, and 
so under Walpole English literature passed into 
those gloomj decades through w'hich Fielding 
and Johnson stniggled. 

The statement that the age of Queen Anne 
was one of comparative repose and content may 
seem paradoMcal m face of the fact that it was 
occupied by a long foreign war, by constant 
Jacobite intngue, and by the conflict of fierce 



thing as Jacobitism at all Of the Tory revival — 
promoted largely perhaps by the publication of 
Lord Clarendon’s great History in 1704-7 — 
there are traces in plenty, especially in the 
jenx d'csprit of Arbuthnot and the voluminous 
pamphleteering of Swift, though even this re- 
anval has left no such mark on our literature 
as the terrible factions of Charles II ’s tune 
have done in the satires of Dryden But for 
Jacobitism one must turn to the subterranean 
literature of the time — to secret memoirs and 
libellous broadsheets and clandestine corre- 
spondence, or at the best to such unread tracts 
of Defoe as And suhat tf the Pretender should 
comet or Hannibal at the Gate England m 
truth was almost as hopeful and as well satisfied 
with herself in the reign of Queen Anne as m 
the reign of Queen Victona , and although her 
self-consciousness did not issue, as in the case 
of Augustan Rome, m a great national epic or 
history, it is sufficiently evident m the optimism 
of Pope, the easy good-humour of Addison, and 
even tlie mordant activity of Swift 

Passing from these general aspects to some 
of the particular features of the age, one may 
note that in poetry it consummated the effort 
after orderliness and correctness which had 
followed as a natural reaction upon the licen- 
tious degeneracy of Elizabetlian tugour Of 
that consummation Pope of course was the 
grand agent, and Ins influence is seen m all 
the minor poets (some of them little more than 
his satellites) from Gay and Parnell down to 
Fenton and Broome A fresh reaction against 
the excess of convention and correctness was 
of course ineiutable, and the return to nature, 
which at first and for long was made with 
reverent loyalty to the authority of Pope, has 
been discerned by some m tlie poems of the 
Countess of Wmchilsea, who would thus be a 
very small and early herald of Thomson In 
the drama the Restoration comic model lingered 
on in the work of Farquhar till 1707, but 
was gradually supplanted by tlie sentimental 
comedy, wherein Steele, tlie first eflTective 
moraliser of the stage, was succeeded by Colley 
Cibber Tragedy was continued mainly by 
Nicholas Rowe, a very much weaker and purer 
Otway; but the entire lack of aptitude for the 
poetic drama was most signally shown in Addi 
son’s Cato, the production of which, in the 
year of the Treaty of Utrecht, was one of its 
conspicuous literar)^ events Rowe and Addison 
are far more notable m other regards — the one 
as the first cntical editor of Shakespeare (fol- 
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loived ere long b} Pope himself and Theobald), 
and the other as the earliest popular and 
sympathetic cntic of Milton English literary 
■cnticism may' almost be said to begin with 
the Spectator, iihich led the i\ay m its attempt 
to sho • and explain to intelligent men and 
uomen at large the methods and merits of a 
classic English wnter Ihe age, indeed, was 
essentially though crudely cntical, as beseemed 
a generauon that made correctness the mam 
poetic \artue , and its bent m this direction is 
to be seen in the sallies of the Scnblerus Club, 
the bitter v.ar of Pope against the dunces, and 
the frenzies of Mr John Dennis 

Srnft IS the greatest name of the penod m 
prose, and inhnitely the greatest master of satire 
in the language His style shows the highest 
reach of that essentially pamphletcenng manner 
which in Its pEim directness of appeal to the 
multitude had always maintained a contrast to 
the academic manner as developed m different 
\aneties by Bacon, Hooker, and Browne As 
an influence on English prose, however, he has 
been second to Addison, who simplified and 
perfected what one may call the gentlemanly 
style affected by Sir'Aliham Temple Hardly 
any dev clopinent in English literature has been 
so momentous as that which vas begun by the 
Tatkr in 1709, and continued by the more 
famous Spectator (17 ii) and the Guardian 
(1713) Not only did these papers mark the 
nse of penodical wnting, and give a fresh start 
and a new form to the English essay, but they 
also did more than anything else to spread a 
knowledge and love of literature among the 
middle classes, to diffuse an atmosphere of 
politeness and culture, and offer a model of 
easy and unaffected expression At the same 
time the art of epistolary waiting made a great 
advance m the hands of Pope and Swift, and 
above all of Lady Mary Wortlcy Montagu, the 
first of whose charming letters from the East 
was wntten m 1717 Soon afterwards, between 
1719 and 1724, came the tales of Daniel Defoe, 
beginning with Robinson Crusoe, and m'lrking 
a preliminary stage in the evolution of the 
English novel 

A fev Other prose writers in different fields 
deserve a word of notice The works of Lord 
Bohngbroke, one of the great political figures 
of the age, were mostly written and published 
long afterwards, but his Letter to Sir 'William 
Wyaidham, composed in 1717, shows his essen 
tially oratoncal s'ylt almost at its best In 


1711 the third Lord Shaftesbury had published 
the Characteristics, a collection of philosophical 
essays in stately and somewhat too rhetorical 
prose. Shaftesbury' has often been ranled as 
one of the Deists, an active and notable band 
of controversialists m tlieir day, though now 
half-forgotten Them leaders were such men 
as Toland, Tmdal, Woolston, and Anthony 
Collins, and their attacks on revelation raised 
a fierce controversy, which was begun by the 
Nonjuror Leslie so early as 1697, and cul- 
minated perhaps in tlic encounter of Anthony 
Colhns and Bentley m 1713 The polemical 
monuments of Deism are not of great literary 
interest, but the movement is noteworthy as 
showing the change of the ecclesiastical battle- 
ground from the old question of Pajxil supre- 
macy which had occupied the attention of 
combatants m the century before It is 
important also because of the effect it had 
on Trench speculation through the agency of 
Voltaire, whose memorable sojourn in England 
began just at the end of this penod, m 1726 
V lofncr and rarer spmt than most of those 
engaged m the Deistical controversy' was 
Bishop Berkeley, famous in metaphysics a.s 
the exponent of an extreme idealism, but 
mentionable here mainly for the literary' grace 
of dialogues like Ilylas and Philonous, whicli 
are the most successful adaptations in our 
language of the manner and method of Plato 
Externally the Church was strong, prosperous, 
and even aggressive in the reign of Queen 
Anne, while among its ministers were some of 
the most brilliant intellects of the age — notablv 
Atterbury and SwufL It was already, however, 
very largely affected by a practical if not a 
dogmatic rationalism, which was to prevail for 
more than a century, until the romantic and 
Tractanan movements had ended the reign of 
common-sense An eccentnc but not an in- 
significant phenomenon v as the career of the 
wayward Vhiston, who managed to combine 
-Ananism waih supcmaturalism, and was lu con 
sequence depnved of the Cambridge profes- 
sorship, m which he liad succeeded Newton 
Outside the bounds of the Establishment the 
same rationalising tendency is apparent , and 
It was in the reign of Queen Anne that the 
Unitanan sect in England (not then consciously 
rationalist) had its beginning out of the isolated 
congregations — many of them Presbvtenan — 
which in the preceding half-century had left 
the Anglican Church 
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the other — as morall) deasue But as it was not 
published, it was of no help to Swift in the compli- 
cations with Vanessa, who followed him to Ireland 
and established herself at a house of hers not far 
from Dublin — complications which, also m some of 
their details resting on cndcnce probable onlj, 
arc certain, and must hate been great This 
unhappy lady, a figure not so altractne as her 
n\al, but to be pitied qma inultum amavit, died 
in 1723. In the interval Swift — whether out of 
genuine Insh patriotism, or to rev enge himself on 
the WTiigs, IS a moot point — had been w orking up 
a line of attack against the undoubted misdeeds of 
the Insh Government, and a year later the best 
of handles was given to him by the affair called 
‘Wood’s halfpence.’ The idlest attempts have 
been made by his detractors to lessen the scandal 
of this job It will probablv be suffiacr- even for 
those who are not prone to listen to ‘ IriS gnev- 
anccs,’ to mention two simple facts In the first 
place, Wood was empowered to coin thirty pence 
out of tw elv c-pennyw orth of copper, and there are 
suspiaons that he did not alwavs keep even to this 
comfortable margin of profit In the second, after 
his contract had been cut down from the pre- 
posterous sum of ;£[io8,ooo to ;^4o,oco, its entire 
withdrawal was supposed to require a solaliunt of 
j^3ooo a year for eight years At any rate. Swift 
took up the matter in the famous DrapieHs LeiUrs 
(1724 , sec infra), and, not without some slight 
personal nsk, beat the Government completely, 
becoming therebv the idol of Ireland. Not long 
afterward, in 1726 and 1727, he made visits to his 
friends m England, and these visits not merely 
knit up old fnendship anew, but were fruitful in 
literary work. This was the time when GiilUver^s 
Travels appeared Jlorcover, Swift’s genius had 
always been remarkable for its suggestive and 
stimulative power over his fnends, and there is 
no doubt that both the Beggar’s Opera and the 
Dituctad owed something, perhaps much, to him 
But Stella’s health had been breaking for some time, 
and she died in 1728, shortly after his return from 
the second visit. Of the world-famous inscription, 
‘Only a woman’s hair,’ on a lock of hers in his 
writing. It IS suffiaent to sav that there have been 
persons, apparently possessing heads, who liave 
charged Swift with wanting a heart He outhved 
her for nearly twenty years, and probably wrote — 
certainly published — some of his most charactens- 
tic and bnlliant work the Modest Proposal (sec 
infra), one of the very apiCLS of the irony of the 
world , the charming Polite Conversation, almost 
good-natured in its satire on society , the v crscs, in 
their peculiar way consummate, ‘On the Death of 
Dr Swift,’ ‘Rhapsody of Poetry,’ and ‘Legion Club,’ 
with those, V irtually though not technically authenti- 
cated, on the ‘ Last Judgment.’ But the my’stcnous 
disease which had afflicted his whole life, which he 
himself set down to some ailment of the stomach, 
but which is now held to have been a local affection 
close to but not necessarily affecting the brain, was 


increasing, and, aided by disappointment, bereave- 
ment, and the ‘fierce indignation’ which in the 
happiest arcumstances and highest health would 
probably have still been fated to him, made his 
life more and more of a misery At last its 
ravages gained the brain itself, and after some 
five years, sometimes of hideous torture, sometimes 
of apathetic vacancy, a senes of epileptic fits ended 
m his death on October 19, 1745 He lies buned, 
with Stella, in his cathedral , and the Latin inscnp- 
tion vvutten by himself still records that sava 
indignatto which is an undoubted psvchological 
and histoncal fact, ind w hich perhaps wisdom will 
join with chanty in bidding us not too hastily to 
condemn as a moral fault. An intelligent passer- 
bv, like him who has secured immortality for 
himself in the case of Ben Jonson, might hive 
added Addison’s v crdict forty y ears before — ‘ The 
greatest genius of the nation ’ 

Of his character no adequate discussion, or ev en 
summary, is possible in a small space To those 
who would reduce all human nature to a set of 
probable types, acting consaouslv in accordance 
with or deliberately against certain accepted moral 
rules and intellectual pnnaplcs, it must always be 
in insoluble enigma or a shocking deformitv and 
abnormalitv To those who like cheap and glanng 
antitheses it is an easy prey But those who are 
content to admit infinite diversity, in at least 
manv bases not a little my story, in human character, 
will find Swift not at all astounding except in his 
genius, and only incomprehensible as great things 
and persons usually are. It mav, however, be 
permitted to dissent from some high authonties 
who assert his entire sanity before the last break- 
down In the discernment of right from wrong, 
and m the co-ordmation of action to consequence, 
he was no doubt as sane as the sanest But the 
too famous ‘coarseness’ (for which coarseness 
Itself IS a word too fine) of his ideas and language 
has rather hornbly suggestive analogies m some 
symptoms of insanitv itself, and the suggestion is 
repeated in other traits of his character At anv 
rate, one famous saying would not here be out,, 
for of the greatness of the wits allied to this 
madness no one himself possessing wit however 
small can doubt 

These wits were shown both in prose and in 
verse , but admirable as arc some of Swift’s verses, 
It cannot be said that those arc wholly wrong who 
maintain that even the widest form of Dry den’s 
alleged sentence, ‘You will never be a poet,’ 
Pindanc or other, was justified Not only does 
Swift never attain the finest, rarest, most charming 
strokes of poetn , but it can hardly be said that his 
very best things (with the possible exception of 
the ‘Last Judgment,’ where the light style of the 
medium and the tremendous gravity of the sense 
create the most man ellously cffcctiv e discord) gain 
very much from their poetic form Swift has made 
them capital in poetn , he could have made them 
as capital, though in a slightly different way, m 
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It may be as ^\cll to note that dunng great part 
of his life he kept up a dropping fire of papers 
on religious or at least ecclesiastical and clencal 
matters By far the g^rcatest result of his Insh 
campaigns vvas The DrapieTs Letters (1724), which, 
ephemeral and casual as nas their subject, are as 
pieces of literature almost if not quite the equal of 
his greatest work , and the ^lodest Proposal as to 
the Children of the Irish Poor {1721)), nhich need 
not fear companson with anything either of his own 
or another’s In the Letters the protean lanety of 
the attack, the astonishing \ensimilitude (so inter- 
esting to compare with Defoe’s different use of the 
same deiace) of the exposition, the cunning appeal 
(•without any ostentatious ‘wnting down’) to the 
iTilgar understanding, combined with prodigies of 
irony and advocacj only to be appreciated by the 
keenest wits, arc the mam things to be noticed 
The Modest Proposal (to relieve the distress of 
Ireland doubly by the use of Irish children from 
twelve to eighteen months old as an article of food) 
IS perhaps the capital example in little of Swift’s 
thought, style, and general method of procedure 
Those (and there have been not a few) who are 
simply too much shocked and disgusted by the 
bare idea of it need hardly hope c\ cr to understand 
him fully , and there is perhaps something of a 
counter danger m the possibility of exaggerating 
his humanity and his indignation at oppression, so 
as to obscure his artistic delight in the grave and 
orderly conduct of a monstrous and paradoxical 
proposition Between the Drapier (which is only 
'Drapif/'’)and ihn Modest Proposal came GulltvePs 
7>MrWj(i726),which is not only his most popular but 
also his most complete as well as most ambitious 
book. It IS possible that in sheer clear intellectual 
power this book is not quite the equal of the Tale^ 
but It has as much more variety as it has more art, 
and the stream flows distinctly from source to sea 
instead of first meandenng in tangled reaches and 
then sinking in sands In the two earlier divisions 
— the accounts of Lilliput, where men’s height is 
an inch for our foot, and of Brobdingnag, where it 
IS a foot for our inch — the satire on humanity 
is comparativ ely good-humoured , the absurdity 
rather than the malignity of man is the thing 
chiefly insisted upon In the third the attack 
on the pedants and ‘projectors’ of Laputa and 
Balnibarbi grows much more savage, while the 
appalling descnption of the Struldbrugs or decrepit 
immortals of Luggnagg shows us not only what 
Swift but too truly feared for himself, but one of 
his reasons for detesting humanity Then in the 
fourth part, the descnption of the Houyhnhnms 
and Yahoos, the battenes are shifted, and it is no 
longer at the folly and feebleness of man but at 
his brutal and almost dev ihsh corruption that they 
are levelled. Perhaps the picture, which Svvnft 
appears to hold up to contrasted admiration, of 
the Houyhnhnm character — sensible, orderly, 
prudent, but utterly w ithout passion or enthusiasm 
of any kind — is more really depressing than even 


the baboon-like bestiality of his male and female 
Yahoos ^ As a whole, however, the book, with tlie 
possible exception of the Struldbrug passage, is 
much too amusing to depress at all Dullness 
(especially German dullness) has picked out this 
and that reminiscence of or similanty to preceding 
work, especially that of Cyaano de Bergerac , but 
this IS usual and negligible There is no more 
onginal w ork of genius in literature than GullivePs 
Travels 

The only two pieces still requinng mention (of 
about a hundred credited to him) are Polite Con- 
versation (1738) and the Directions to Servants, the 
latter not published except posthumously This 
piece, though very amusing in parts, and a wonder- 
ful instance of that microscopic observation which 
had so much to do w ith Sw iffls success, is at best a 
little trivial, and at worst spoilt by the nastiness 
which is his greatest weakness But the Polite 
Conversation is perfectly charming Purporting to 
be the talk of a fashionable set m London dunng 
something like the double round of the clock, it 
not merely abounds with strokes of humour, not 
merely hits types and ways which exist very 
little changed to day, but clothes those types 
with dramatic individualities in a fashion never 
indulged in by Swift elsewhere. Even Lemuel 
Gulliver is but an eidolon compared with ‘Miss’ 
and Tom Neverout, Lady Smart and the Colonel 
Everywhere, or almost everywhere, else Swift’s 
comedy turns, or seems constantly on the point 
of turning, cither to the sternest tragedy or it 
least to acnmonious invective Here, keen as is 
the rapiei and unerring as is the artist’s fence, he 
never exactly takes off the button that keeps it a 
harmless foil 

Yet if not the greatest, the most unique, the most 
charming, the most pathetic, the most vaned in 
appeal of Swift’s works remains to be mentioned, 
and that is what he never meant for a work at all — 
the Journal to Stella This consists of the budgets 
of diary -letters which he sent to his beloved and 
her companion (for this strange etiquette of the 
third person was kept up even here) during his 
momentous stay m London dunng the last years 
of the queen (2nd September 1710 to 6th June 
1711J As vavid as Pepys, shot through and 
through by the light of an intellect beside which 
that of the good, or at least agreeable, Clerk of 
the Acts IS a mere farthing candle, dealing with 
matters of the greatest historical and social in- 
terest publicly', and revealing in private one of the 
strangest tragi comedies in the great theatre of 
Love, diversified by the ex-traordinary ‘little lan- 
guage’ or baby jargon which Swift spnnklcs here 
and there as a sort of caress to his correspondent, 
this wonderful book even by itself defies the exist- 
ence of anything like a second to it But standing 
as It does between the 7 W/r and Gulliver, it com- 
pletes, as nothing else possibly could, the ev idencc 
of the greatness and the strangeness of Us author’s 
genius 
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From ‘ On Poetry a Ehapsody ’ 

Not empire to the nsing sun, 

B) ralour, conduct, fortune n on , 

Not highest -wisdom m debates 
For framing la-us to govern states , 

Not skill m sciences profound. 

So laige to grasp the circle round. 

Such heavenl) mfluence require. 

As how to strike the Muse’s Ijra 
Not beggar’s brat or bulk begot , 

Not bastard of a pedler Scot , 

Not boj brought up to cleaning shoes, 

The spawn of Bndewell or the stews , 

Not infants dropt, the spunous pledges 
Of gipsies littenng under hedges. 

Are so disqualified by fate 
To rise in church, or law, or state. 

As he whom Phoebus in his ire 
Hath blasted wath poetic fire 

A Description of the Morning 
Now hardly here and there a hacknej coach 
Appearing shewed the ruddy mom’s approach 
The slipshod ’prentice from his master’s door 
Had pared the dirt, and sprinkled round the floor 
Now Moll had w hirleibher mop anth dextrous airs. 
Prepared to scrub the entr> and the stairs 
The youth wath broomy stumps begun to trace 
The kennel s edge, where wheels had worn the place 
The small coal man was heard with cadence deep 
Till drowned in shnller notes of chimney sweep 
Duns at his lordship’s gate began to meet. 

And brick dust Moll had screamed through half the street 
The lumkev now his flock returning sees, 

Duly let out a nights to steal for fees , 

The watchful baililTs take their silent stands. 

And school Ixiys lag with satchels in their hands. 

From Cadenus and Vanessa ' 

But Cupid, full of mischief, longs 
To vandicate his mother’s wrongs 
On Pallas all attempts are vain 
One way he 1 nows to give her pain , 

Vow 5 on \ anessa’s heart to take 
Due vengeance, for her patron’s sake , 

Those early seeds by Venus sown, 

In spite of Pallas now were grown , 

And Cupid hop’d they would improve 
By time, and open into love 
The boy made use of all his craft. 

In vain discharging many n shaft. 

Pointed at colonels, lords, and beaux 
Cadenus w arded oil the blow s , 

F or, placing still some book betw rxt. 

The darts w ere in the cover fix’d. 

Or, often blunted and recoil’d. 

On Plutarch s Morals stmek, were spoil d 
The Queen of Wisdom could foresee. 

But not prevent, the Fates decree 
■knd human caution tnes in v am 
To break that adamantine chain 
\ nnc^jia, though by Pallas taught, 

Bi Imve invailnerable thought, 

Searcliing in books for w isdom’s aid, 

V as in the very search betray ’d 


Cupid, though all his darts were lost, 

T et still resolv’d to spare no cost 
He could not answer to his fame 
The tniimphs of tliat stublxim dame, 

A nv mph so hard to be subdued, 

MTio neither w as coquette nor prude. 

1 find, said be, she wants a doctor. 

Both to adore her and instnict her 
I’ll give her what she most admires. 
Among these venerable sires 
Cadenus is a subject fit. 

Grown old in politics and w it. 

Caress’d by ministers of state. 

Of half mankind the dread and hate 
Whate’er vexations love attend. 

She need no nvals apprehend 
Her sex, with universal voice. 

Must laugh at her capncious choice. 

Cadenus manv things had wait 
Vanessa much esteem’d his w it, 

And call d for his poetic works 
Meantime the boy m secret lurks , 

And while the liook was in her hand, 

The urchin from his private stand 
Took aim, and shot wath all Ins strength 
A dart of such prodigious length, 

It pierc’d the feeble volume through. 

And deep transfix’d her bosom too 
Some lines, more moving than the rest, 
Stuck to the point that picrc d her breast, 
And, l>omo directly to the heart, 

With pains unknowai increas’d her smart 

Vanessa, not in rears a score. 

Dreams of a gown of forty four 
Imaginary charms can find 
In eyes with reading almoA blind 
Cademu. now no more nppears 
Declin’d m health, advaned m vear>. 

She fancies music m his tongue , 

Nor further looks, but thinks him young 
What manner is not afraid 
To venture in a ship decay’d’ 

What planter will attempt to y oke 
A sapling with a falling oak ’ 

As years increase, she brighter shines 
Cadenus wath each day declines 
And he must fall a prey to time, 

While she continues in her pnme. 

Cadenus, common forms apart. 

In every scene had kept his heart , 

Had sigh’d and languish’d, vow d and ivnt. 
For pastime, or to show his wat 
But books, and time, and state affairs 
Had spoil d his fashionable airs 
He now could praise, esteem, approve. 

But understooil not what was love 
His conduct might have made him styl’d 
A father, and the nymph his child 
That innocent delight ho took 
To see the vaigm mind her book. 

Was but the master’s secret jov 
In school to hear the finest boy 
Her knowledge with her fanev grew , 

She hourly press’d for something new , 
Ideas came into her mind 
So fast, his lessons lagg d behind , 
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She reason’d, snthout plodding long, 

ICor ever gave her judgment ivrong 
But now a sudden change -H-as wrought 
She minds no longer what he taught 
Cadenus was amaz’d to find 
Such marks of a distracted mind 
For though she seem’d to listen more 
To all he spohe than e’er before. 

He found her thoughts would absent range. 

Yet guess’d not whence could spnng the change. 
And first he modestly conjectures 
His pupil might be tir d with lectures , 

Y hich help’d to mortifj his pnde. 

Yet gave him not the heart to chide 
But in a mdd dejected strain, 

At last he ventur d to complain 
Said she should be no longer teaz’d. 

Might have her freedom when she pleas’d 
Was noyy conyinc’d he acted wrong 
To hide her from the w orld so long, 

And in dull studies to engage 
One of her fender sex and age 
That ever^ njTnph ynth envp own’d, 

Hoiy slic might shine in the grande monde , 

And eyerj shepherd was imdone 
To see her cloister d like a nun. 

This wms a visionary scheme 
He wakw’d, and found it but a dream, 

A project far aboye his skill , 

For nature must be nature still 
If he yyere bolder than became 
A scholar to a courtly dame. 

She might excuse a man of letters 
Thus tutors often treat their betters 
And, since his talk olTcnsne grew. 

He came to take his last adieu. 

Vanessa, fill’d walli just disdain, 

Would still her dignitj maintam. 

Instructed from her earlj years 
To scorn the art of female tears. 

Had he employ’d his time so long 
To teach her what yias nght and wrong , 

1 et could such notions entertain 
That all his lectures yiere in yaiin ? 

She oyyn’d the yvandenng of her thoughts , 

But he must ansyver for her faults. 

She yvcll remember’d to her cost 
That all Ins lessons yyere not losL 
Two maxims she could still produce, 

And sad expenence taught their use , 

That yirtuc, pleas d by being showai. 

Knows nothing yyhich it dares not owai , 

Can make us yyathout fear disclose 
Our inmost secrets to our foes 
Tliat common forms w ere not design’d 
Directors to a noble mind 
Kow, said the nymph, to let you sec 
My actions with your rules. agree , 

That I can vulgar forms despise, 

And haye no secrets to disguise , 

I 1 new, by yyhat you said and wnt. 

How dangerous things were men of wat , 

You caution’d me against fheir charms. 

But neyer gaye me equal arms , 

Your lessons found the weakest part, 

Aim’d at the head, but reach’d the heart, 
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Cadenus felt w ithin him nse 
Shame, disappointment, guilt, surprise. 
He knev not hoyy to reconcile 
Such language yi ith her usual style 
And yet her words yvere so exprest. 

He could not hope she spoke in jest 
His thought had wholly lieen confin’d 
To form and cultivate her mind 
He hardly knew, till he was told. 
Whether the nymph yi ere young or old , 
Had met her in a public place. 

Without distinguishing het face 
Much less could his declining age 
Vanessa’s earliest thoughts engage , 

And, if her youth indifference met. 

His person must contempt beget 
Or grant her passion be sincere. 

How shall his innocence be clear’ 
Appearances yy ere all so strong. 

The world must think him in the wTong 
Would say he made a treacherous use 
Of yy It to flatter and seduce 
The toyvn yyould syycar he had betray’d 
By magic spells the harmless maid 
And every liean yvould have his jokes, 
That scholars yyere like other folks , 

And when Platonic flights yyere oyer. 
The tutor turn’d a mortal loyer' 

So tender of the young and fair ' 

R shoyv’d a true paternal care — 

Fne thousand guineas in her purse 1 
The doctor might have fancy ’d yyorse — 

Hardly at length he silence broke. 
And falter’d eyery word he spoke. 
Interpreting her complaisance. 

Just as a man sans consequence. 

She rallied yycll, he ahvays knew 
Her manner noyv yvas something neyv , 
And yvliat she spoke yyas in an air 
As senous as a tragic player 
But those yyho aim at ridicule 
Should fix upon some certain rule. 

Which fairly hints they arc in jest. 

Else he must enter Ins protest 
For, let a man be ne er so yy ise. 

He may lx: caught with sober lies , 

A science yyhich lie neyer taught. 

And, to be free, yyas dearly bought. 

For, take it in its proper light, 

'Tisjust yyhat coxcomlis call a bite. 

But, not to dyycll On things minute, 
Vanessa finish’d the dispute , 

Brought yy eighty arguments to prose 
That reason yvas her guide in loy c. 

She thought he had himself desenb’d. 

His doctnnes yyhen she first imbibd , 
What he had planted, noyy yyas groyvn , 
His yirtucs she might call her oyyai , 

As he approyes, as he dislikes, 

Lose or contempt her fancy strikes 
Self lose in nature rooted fast 
Attends us first and leases us last 
Why 'he likes him, admire not at her , 
She loses herself, and that ’s the matter 
Hosv yyas her tutor wont to jiraise 
The geniuses of ancient days ' 
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(Those authors he so oft had nam’d, 

For learning, u it, and isdom fam’d , ) 

Was struck with lo\e, esteem, and awe, 

For persons whom he never saw 
Suppose Cadenus tlounsh d then, 

He must adore sucli godlike men 
If one short volume could comprise 
All that was witty, learn d, and wase. 

How would it be esteem’d and read. 
Although the wnter long were dead ' 

If such an author were alive, 

How all w ould for his friendship stn\ e, 

And come in crowds to see Ins face I 
And this she takes to be her case 
Cadenus answers every end, 

The book, the author, and the fnend , 

The utmost her desires wall reach. 

Is but to learn what he can teach 
His converse is a system fit 
Alone to fill np all her w it 
While every passion of her mind 
In him IS cent’red and confin’d 

Love can with speech inspire a mute, 

And taught Vanessa to dispute 
This topic, never touch’d before. 

Display’d her eloquence the more 
Her knowledge, with such pains acquir’d. 

By this new passion grew inspir d , 

Tlirough this she made all objects pass, 
INTiich gave a tincture o’er the mass , 

As rivers, though they bend and twine, 

Still to the sea their course incline , 

Or, as philosophers who find 
Some favounte system to their mind. 

In every point to make it fit. 

Will force all nature to submit, 

Cadenus, who could ne’er suspect 
Ills lessons would have such effect. 

Or be so artfully apply ’d. 

Insensibly came on her side 
It was an unforeseen event , 

Things took a turn he never meant 
Whoe’er excels m what we prize. 

Appears a hero in our ey es 
Each girl, when pleas’d with what is taught. 
Will have the teacher in her thought 
When miss delights in her spinnet, 

A fiddler may a fortune get , 

' A blockhead, with melodious voice. 

In boardmg schools may have his choice , 
And oft the dancing masteFs art 
Climbs from the toe to touch the heart 
In learning let a nymph delight, 

The pedant gets a mistress by 't 
Cadenus, to his gnef and shame. 

Could scarce oppose Vanessa’s flame , 

And, though her arguments were strong, 

At least could hardly wish them wrong 
Howe’er it came, he could not tell. 

But sure she never talk’d so well 
His pnde began to interpose , 

Trcfcrr’d before a crowd of beaux ’ 
bnght a nyanph to come unsought ! 

Such wonder by his merit wrought 1 
’Tis merit must with her prevail ! 

He never knew her judgment fail ' 


She noted all she ever read ' 

And had a most discerning head 1 
’Tis an old maxim in the schools. 

That flattery ’s the food of fools , 

Yet now and then your men of wit 
Will condescend to take a bit 

So, when Cadenus could not hide. 

He chose to justify his pnde , 

Construing the passion he had showai, 

Much to her praise, more to his own. 

Nature m him had ment plac’d, 

In her a most judicious taste. 

Love, hitherto a transient guest. 

Ne’er held possession of his breast , 

So long attending at the gate, 

Disdain’d to enter m so lata 
Love why do we one passion call. 

When 'tis a compound of them all? 

M here hot and cold, where sharp and sweet. 
In all their equipages meet , 

MTiere pleasures mix’d wath pains appear, 
Sorrow witli joy, and hope with fear , 
MTierein his dignity and age 
Forbid Cadenus to engage 
But friendship, in its greatest height, 

A constant, rational delight. 

On vartiie’s basis fix’d to last. 

When love allurements long are past. 

Which gently w arms, but cannot bum. 

He gladly offers in return , 

His w ant of passion will redeem 
With gratitude, respect, esteem 
With that devotion we bestow. 

When goddesses appear below 
WTiile thus Cadenus entertains 
Vanessa in exalted strains. 

The nyanph in sober words entreats 
A truce w ith all sublime conceits 
For why such raptures, flights, and fancies. 
To her who durst not read romances? 

In lofty style to make replies, 

MTiich he had taught her to despise ? 

But when her tutor will affect 
Devotion, duly, and respect. 

He fmrly abdicates the throne 
The government is now her own , 

He has a forfeiture incurr’d , 

She vows to take him at his word. 

And hopes he w ill not think it strange. 

If both should now their stations change , 

I The nymph w ill hav e her turn to be 

The tutor , and the pupil, he 
Though she already can discern 
Her scholar is not apt to leam , 

Or wants capacity to reach 
The science she designs to teach , 

AVherein his gemns was below 
Tlie skdl of ev ery common beau. 

Who, though he cannot spell, is wise 
Enough to read a lady’s eyes. 

And vv ill each accidental glance 
Interpret for a kind advance 
But what success Vanessa met 
Is to the world a secret yet, 

MTiether the nymph, to please her swam, 

I Talks m a high romantic stnun , 
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Or whether he at last descends 
To act TMth less seraphic ends , 

Or, to compound the business, whether 
They temper lo\ e and books together , 

JIust ne\er to mankind be told, 

Xor shall the consaous Muse unfold 

From ‘Verses on the Death of Dr Swift’ 
As Rochefoucault his IMaxiins drew 
From nature, I believe them true 
Tliej argue no corrupted mind 
In him , the fault is m mankind 

This maxim more than all the rest 
Is thought too base for human breast 
‘ In all distresses of our friends 
We first consult our pm ate ends , 

While nature kindly bent to ease ns, 

Points out some arcumstance to please us ’ 
If this perhaps your patience move. 

Let reason and expenence prove. 

We all behold with envious eyes 
Our equal raised above our size. 

IVho would not at a crowded show 
Stand high himself, 1 cep others low? 

I love my fnend as well as you , 

But why should he obstruct my view? 

Then let me have the higher post , 

Suppose It but an inch at most 
If in a Iiattle you should find 
One whom you love of all mankind. 

Had some heroic action done, 

A champion killed, or trophy won , 

Rather than thus lie overtopp d, 

M ould you not wish his laurels cropp'd ? 
Dear honest Ned is m the gout. 

Lies racked with pain, and vou without 
How patiently you hear him groan ! 

How glad the case is not your ow n ! 

What poet would not grieve to see 
His brother write as well as he ’ 

But, rather than they should excel, 

Would wish his rivals all in hell? 


St John, as well as Pulteney, knows M 
That I had some repute for prose , 

And, tdl they drove me out of date, ' 
Could maul a mimster of state 
If they have mortified my pndc. 

And made me throw my pen aside , 

If with such talents heaven hath blest ’em. 
Have I not reason to detest ’em ’ 

To all my foes, dear lortune, send 
Thy gfts, but never to my fhend 
I tamely can endure the first , 

But this with envy makes me burst 
Tims much may serve by way of proem , 
Proceed we therefore to our poem. 

The time is not remote, when I 
Must by the course of nature die , 

\\ hen, I foresee, my special friends 
Will try to find their pnvate ends 
And, though 'tis hardly understood. 

Which way my death can do them good, 

1 et thus, methinks, I hear them speak 
‘ See, how the dean begns to break I 
Poor gentleman ' he droops apace ' 

You plainly find it m his face 
That old verbgo in his head 
Will never leave him till he 's dead. 

Besides his memory decays 
He recollects not what he says , 

He cannot call his friends to mind , 

Forgets the place where last he dined , 
Plies you with stories o’er and o’er — 

He told them fifty times before 
How does he fancy we can sit 
To hear his out of fashion wit ? 

But he takes up w ith younger folks, 

\\ ho for his wine will bear his jokes. 

Faith, he must make his stones shorter, 

Or change his comrades once a quarter 
In half the time he talks them round. 

There must another set be found 
‘ For poetry he ’s past Ins pnme , 

He takes an hour to find a rhy me 
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Her end when Emulation misses. 

She turns to Envy, stings, and hisses 
The strongest fncndship yields to Pnde, 
UnlcaS the odds be on our side 
Yam human kind 1 fantastic race 1 
Thy vanous follies who can trace’ 

Self love, ambition, envy, pnde. 

Their empire in our hearts divide. 

Give others nches, power, and station. 
Mis all on me an usurpation. 

I have no title to aspire , 

1 et, when you sink, I seem the higher 
In Popevl cannot read a line, 

But w Ith a sigh I wish it mine 
AVhen he can in one couplet fix 
More sense than I can do in six. 

It gves me such a jealous fit, 

I cry ‘ Pox tpke him and his w it ’ 

I gneve to lie outdone by Gay 
In my owm humorous biting way 
Arbuthnot is no more my fnend, 

MHio dares to irony pretend, 

AYhich I wa> bom to introduce. 

Refined it first, and shewed its use. 


His fire IS out, his wit decayed. 

His fancy sunk, his Muse a jade 
I’d have him throw away his pen — 

But there ’s no talking to some men ’ 

And then their tenderness appears 
By adding largely to my years 
‘He’s older than he would be reckoned. 
And well remembers Charles the Second 
lie hardly dnnks a pnt of wine , 

And that, I doubt, is no good sign 
His stomach, too, begns to fail , 

Last year we thought him strong and hale , 
But now he ’s quite another thing , 

I w ish he may hold out till sprmg ’ 

They hug themselves and reason thus 
‘It IS not vet so bad with us.’ 

In such a case they talk m tropes. 

And by their fears express their hopes 
Some geat misfortune to portend 
No enemy can match a fnend 
M ith all the I indness they profess. 

The merit of a lucky guess 

(When daily How d’ve’s come of course, 

And servants answer ‘ Worse and worse ' ’) 
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Would please them better than to tell. 

That, ‘ God be praised ' the dean is well ’ 

Then he -who prophesied the best, 

Approves his foresight to the rest 
‘ Yon know I aluaj-s feared the worst. 

And often told jou so at first ’ 

He’d rather choose that I should die, 

Than his prediction prove a he. 

Not one foretells I shall recoier, 

But all agree to gi\e me over 

Yet should some neighbour feel a pain 
Just m the parts where I complain, 

How many a message would he send 1 
Yhat hearty pray ers that I should mend 1 
Inquire what regimen I kept? 

Yhat gav e me ease, and how I slept ? 

And more lament when I was dead, 

Than all the snivellers round my bed. 

My good companions, never fear , 

For, though you may mistake a year, 

Tliongh your prognostics run too fast, 
fhey must be verified at last 

Behold the fatal day amv e ' 

How IS the dean ’ ‘ He ’s just alive ’ 

Now the departing prayer is read , 

‘ He hardly breathes ' ‘ The dean is dead ’ 

Before tlie passing bell begun. 

The news through half the town is run , 

‘ Oh ' may w e all for death prepare ' 

Y hat has he left ? and who 's his heir? ’ 

' I know no more th in what the news is , 

’Tis all beqiieatheil to public uses ’ 

‘ To public uses ! there ’s a wliim ! 

^Vhat had the public done for him? 

Mere envy, avarice, and pride 
He gave it all — but first he died 
And had the dean m all the nation 
No worthy friend, no jxior relation’ 

50 ready to do strangers good, 

Forgetting his own flesh and blood ' ’ 

Non Curll his shop from rubbish drams 
Three genmne tomes of Swill’s Remains J 
And then to make them pass the glibber, 

Revased by Tibbald-., Moore, and Cibber 
He ’ll treat me as he does my betters. 

Publish my wall, mv life, nA letters , 

Rev IV e the libels bom to die, 

YTiich Pope mvLSt bear, os \v ell as I 

Here shift the scene, to represent 
How those 1 love my death lament 
Poor Pope wall gneve a month, and Gay 
A week, and \rbulhnot a day 

51 John himself will scarce forbear 
To bite his pen, and drop a tear 
The rest wi'l give a shrug, and cry 
‘ 1 ’m sorry — but we all must die ! 

One year is past , a different scene ' 

No further mention of the dean, 

A\lio now, alas ' no more is missed, 

Phan if he never did exist. 

YTiere’s now this favourite of Apollo? 

Departed and his works must follow , 

"Must undergo the common fate , 

His kind of wal is out of date. 

Some country squire to Lmtot goes, Abookstllcr 
Inquires for bwaft m ver^e and prose 


Say s Lmtot ‘ 1 hav c heard the name , 

He died a y ear ago ’ ‘ The same ’ 

He searches all the shop in vain 
‘Sir, you may find them m Duck lane 
I sent them, w ith a load of books. 

Last Monday to llie pastry cooks 
To fancy they could liv e a y ear ' 

I find y ou ’re but a stranger here. 

The dean was famous in his lime. 

And had a kind of knack at rhy me 
His wav of wanting now is past , 

The tovvai has got a better taste 
I keep no antiquated stuff, 

But spick and span I bavc enough 
Pray, do but give me leave to shew ’em 
Here’s Colley Cibber’s birthdav jwem , 
This ode you never yet have seen 
By Stephen Duck upon the quten 
Then here ’s a letter finelv penned 
Against the Craftsman and Ins fnend , 

It clearly shew s that all rctlection 

On ministers is disaffection 

Next, here’s Sir Robert’s vindication, 

And hir Henley’s last oration 
The hawkers have not got them vet , 

Your honour please to buy a set?’ 

Supjiose me dead , and then suppose 
A club assembled at the Rose, 

Y here, from discourse of this and that, 

I grow the subject of their chat 

.iVnd while they toss my name about, 

Y'ltli favour some, and some without, 

One, quite indifferent in the cause, 

My character impartial draws 
‘The dean, if we believe report, 

Y'as never ill received at court 
As for his works m verse and prose, 

1 own myself no judge of those 
Nor can I tell wliat critics thought ’em. 
But this I know, all people bought ’em , 
As with a moral vaevv designed 
To cure the vices of mankind, 

His vein, ironic.any grave. 

He shamed the fool, and lashed the knave. 
To steal a hint was never known. 

But what he wnt was all his own 

'He never thought an honour done him. 
Because a duke was proud to owm him , 
Would rather slip aside, and choose 
To talk with wuts in dirty shoes , 

Despis’d the fooL with stars and garters. 
So often seen caressing Chartres 
He nev er courted men in station. 

Nor persons held in admiration , ' 

Of no man’s greatness was afraid, 

Because he sought for no man’s aid 
Though trusted long in great affairs. 

He gave himself no haughty airs 

Y about regarding private ends. 

Spent all his credit for las friends 
And only chose the w ise and good , 

No flatterers , no allies m blood 
But succour’d virtue m distress, 

And seldom fail’d of good success , 

As numbers in their hearts must ow n, 
Y’lio, but for him, had been unknovvoi 
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‘ With pnnces kept a due decorum , 

But never stood in we before ’em 
lie follo\"’d David’s lesson just , 

In pnnces never put tli) trust 
And would )on make hmt truly sour. 
Provoke him vvuth a slave in power 
The Irish senate if )ou nam’d, 

Vi ith what impatience he declaim’d 1 
hair I iberty was all his crj , 

For her he stood prepar’d to die , 

For her he boldl} stood alone , 

For her he oft expos’d his ow n 
Two kingdoms, just as faction led. 

Had set a pnee upon Ins head , 

But not a traitor could Ire found. 

To sell him for six hundred pound 

‘ Had he hut spar’d his tongue and pen. 
He might have rose like other men 
But power vvas never m his thought. 

And wealth he valu’d not a groat 
Ingratitude he often found, 

And pitied those who meant the wound 
But kept the tenor of his mind, 

To ment well of human kind 
Mor made a sacrifice of those 
IV ho stdl were true, to please his foes 
He labour’d many a fruitless hour, 

To rcconalc his fnends in piovver , 

Saw mischief hj a faction brew mg. 

While they pursu d each others rum 
Bit finding vain vvas all his care, 
lie left the court m mere despair 
‘ Bj innocence and resolution. 

He bore continual persecution , 

While numbers to preferment rose, 

V\ hose merits w ere to be his foes , 

VV’ith even his ovvn familiar fnends. 

Intent upon their pnvatc ends, 

I ikc renegadoes now he feels. 

Against him lifting up tiicir beds 
‘ ITic dean did b) Ins pen defeat 
An infamous destructive cheat , 

Taught fools their interest how to know. 
And gave them arms to ward the blow 
Lnv} has ovvai’d it was his doing. 

To save that hapless land from rum , 
While they who at the steerage stood. 

And reap’d tlic profit, sou„iit his blood. 

‘ In exile, with a stcadj heart. 

He spent ins lifcs declining part , 

VV'here folh, pnde, and faction sv ay. 
Remote from St John, Pope, and Gaj 
His fncndsinps tlicrc, to few confin d, 
Were alvvajs of the middling find 
An fools of rank, a mongrel breed, 

VVlio fain would pass for lonis indeed 
Where titles give no right, or jiower, 

\nd jie’cragc is a wither d fiower , 

He would have held it a disgrace. 

If such a vvTctch had 1 nowai his face. 

‘ Pcrlnps I ma) allow the dean 
Had too mucli sitirc m his vein , 

And seem'd dctcrmmd not to starve it, 
Becau.'C no age could more deserve it 
V et m'liec never was his aim 
He lash d the vice, but spar d the name 


Xo individual could resent, 

W here thousan Is equallj were meant , 

His satire points at no defect. 

But what all mortals mav correct , 

For he abhorr’d that senseless tribe 
VV ho call It humour when thej gibe 
He spar d a bump, or crooked nose. 

Whose ow ners set not up for beaux 
True genuine dulncss mov'd his pitj. 

Unless It offer’d to be witt) 

Tliosc who llicir ignorance confest. 

He ne’er ofTcndc'! with a jest , 

But laughed to hear an idiot quote 
A verse from Horace Icam’d b> rote. 

‘ He knew a hundreal pleasing stones. 

With all the turns of Whigs and Tones 
W as cheerful to his dj mg day , 

And friends would let him have his waj 
* He gave the little wealth he had 
To build a liouse for fools and mad , 

And show ’d b) one satinc touch, 

\o nation vvantel it so mucli. 

That kingdom lie hath left his debtor, 

I VV ish it soon may hav e a better ’ 

Curfl was ihc Desn i pet aversion, the bootj^flcr who puhlivhcd 
hoguv pieces in Svnfis name Tibhnlds is Theobald the editor of 
Shakespeare ^^corc James Moore (afterwards J Moore Smj the) 
a forgotten dramatist satmsed in the Duuctad Stephen Duck n 
(arm labourer who took to rhyming and was patronised by Queen 
(Moline ‘Orator HcdIcv wnsv quack preadicr, Tnf Crttftnrnn 
was V political periodical organ of the opposittoo to Walpole, Sir 
Rcbtrt IS \\ alpole Colonel Francis Chancni was Infamous (see 
Arbulhnois epitaph page i^O) the xrj hundrti ^Minds refers to 
proclamations offenng tliat sum for the discos er> of the author of 
tvro of Swnft 5 pamphlets W ood was the destructive cheat. 

Mre Frances Harris’s Petition, 1700 
To their excellencies the Lords Justices of Ireland, 

Tlic humble petition of Frances Hams, 

VV ho must starve and die a mud if it miscames , 

Humbly shew eth, that I went to warm mj'sclf in Lady 
Bctij’s chamltcr because I vvas cold , 

\nd I hid in a purse seven pounds, four shilling , and 
sixpence, besides farthings, in monc) and gold 
So because I liad been bu) mg things for mj lady last 
night, 

I was resolv’d to tell my moiiev, to see if it was right 
Jvovv, jou must know, because mv trunl has a verj bad 
lock, 

Tliereforc all the moncj I have, which, God knows, is a 
verj small stock, 

I keep in mj pocket, tied about iny middle, next m) 
smock. 

So when I went to put up mv purse, as God would have 
It, m) smock was uiinpp d 

And instead of pulling it into mj pocket, down it slipp’d , 
Tlien the bell rung, and I went dovvn to put m) ladj to 
bed , 

And, Go<l knows, I thought my moncj was as safe as mv 
maidenhead 

So, when I came up again, I found mv jiockct feel verv 
light , 

But when I search d, and nussd mv jiursc, Ixird ' I 
tiioughl I should have sun! ou'ngliL 
‘Ixird' madam,’ xavs Man, ‘how dye do’’ — ‘Indeed,’ 
save I, ‘never vvo'sc 

But prav Vlan, can jou tell what I Ijive done with my 
purse?' 
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‘Lonl help me'’ sa>s Maij, ‘I ne\er stirrcl out of this 
place ' ’ 

‘Na>,’ said I, ‘I had it m Lad} Belt)’s chamher, that s 
a plain case.’ 

So Man got me to bed, and coier’d me up iiarm 
However, she stole asva} m) garters, that I might do 
m}'self no harm 

So I tumbled and to^s’d all night, as you may very well 
think, 

But hard!} ever set my e)es together, or slept a wink. 

So I was a dream d, melhought, that I went and search’d 
the folks round, 

And m a comer of Mrs Dukes’s box, tied in a rag, the 
mone} was found 

So next morning we told MTiittle, and he fell a swearing 
Then m} dame M adger came , and she, you know, is 
thick ofheanng 

‘Dame,’ said I, as loud I could bawl, ‘do xou know 
what a loss I have had ? ’ 

‘Nay,’ said she, ‘my Lord Colwa}’s folks are all very 
sad 

For m\ Lord Dromedaiy comes a Tuesday w ithout fail ’ 

‘ Pugh ' ’ said I, ‘but that 's not the business that I ail ’ 
Sa}s Can, sa}S he, ‘ I ha\e been a senant this fixe and 
twent} }ears, come spnng. 

And m all the places I liv’d I never heard of such a 
thing ’ 

‘ k es,’ sa}'s the stew ard, ‘ I remember when I was at my 
Ladx Shrewsbury’s, 

Such a thing as this happen’d, just aoout the time of 
goasehernts ’ 

So I xvenl to the party suspected, and I found her full of 
gnef 

(Now, }ou must know, of all things in the world, I hate 
a thief ) 

However, 1 was resolv’d to bnng the discourse silly 
about 

‘Mrs Dukes,’ said I, ‘here’s an ugl} acadent has 
happen’d out 

His not that I value the mone) three skips of a louse , 
But the thing 1 stand upon is the credit of the house. 

His true, seven pounds, four shillings, and sixpence 
makes a great hole in m} wages 
Besides, as the} sa}, senace is no inhentance in these 
ages. 

Now, Mrs Dukes, vou know, and every bodv understands. 
That though ’tis hard to judge, }et money can’t go with 
out hands.’ 

'The (fcv/ take me !’ said she (blessing herself,) ‘if ever 
I saw ’t ' ’ 

So she roar d like a bedlam, as though I had call d her 
all to naught 

So you know, what could I say to her any more? 

I e’en left her, and came awa} as wise as I was before. 
Mell, but then they would have had me gone to the 
cunning man ' 

‘No,’ said I, ‘’us the same thing, the Chaplain wnll be 
here anon ’ 

So the Cluiphin came in Now the servants say he is 
my sw eethcart. 

Because he s alvva}s in mv chamber, and I always take 
his part 

So, as the dn.nl would have it, before I was aware, out I 
blunder d. 

Parson ’ said I, ‘ can you cast a iialtvst}, when a body’s 
plunder’d'” 


(Now you must know, he hates to be call’d Parson, like 
the devil <) 

‘ Truly ,’ savs he, ‘Mrs Nab, it might become you to be 
more nvil , 

If your money be gone, as a learned Divint says, d’ye 
see, 

k ou are no tixt for my handling , so lake that from 
me 

I was never taken for a Conjurer before, I ’d have yon to 
know ’ 

‘Lord ’’ said I, ‘don’t be angrv, I am sure I never 
thought you so , 

You know I honour the cloth , I design to be a Parson’s 
wife , 

I never took one in lour coat for a conjurer in all my 
life’ 

kVith that he twisted his girdle at me like a rope, as who 
shonld say , 

‘ Now you may go hang } ourself for me ' ’ and so went 
away 

Well I thought I should have swoon’d. ‘Lord' ’said 
I, ‘ w hat shall I do ’ 

I hav e !o»t mv money , and shall lose my true love too ' ’ 

Then my lord caU’d me ‘ Harry,’ said my Lord, ‘don’t 
cry , 

I’ll give you something toward thy loss ’ ‘And,’say» 
my lady, ‘so wall I ’ 

Oh' but, said I, what if, after all, the Chaplain won’t 
come lO'* 

For that, he said (an ’t please your Excellencies), I must 
petition you. 

The premises tenderly consider’d, I desire your Excel 
lencies protection. 

And that I mav hav e a share in next Sunday’s collection , 

And, over and above, that I may have your Excellennes 
letter, 

kVith an order for the Chaplain aforesaid, or, instead of 
him, a better 

And then your poor petitioner, both night and day. 

Or the chaplam (for ’tis his trade), as in duty bound, 
shall ever/roj 

Vanbrugh’s House, built flxim the ruins of 
Whitehall that xras burnt, 1703 
In times of old, when Time was young. 

And poets their owm verses sung, 

A verse would draw a stone or beam. 

That now would overload a team , 

Lead them a dance of many a mile. 

Then rear them to a goodly pile. 

Each number had its different power 
Heroic strains could build a tow er , 

Sonnets, or elegies to Chlons, 

Might raise a house about two stories, 

A ly-nc ode would slate , a catch 
Would tile , an epigram would thatch. 

But, to their own or landlord’s cost. 

Now poets feel this art is lost. 

Not one of all our tuneful throng 
Can raise a lodging for a song 
For Jove consider’d well the case, 

Observ ’d they grew a numerous race , 

And should they build as fast as wnte, 

Hwonld mm undertakers quite. 

This eval therefore to prevent, 

He wasely chang’d their element 
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On earth the God of ^\ cahh made 
Sole patron of the budding trade , 

Leaving the wts the spaaoos air, 

Wth licence to budd castles there 
And ’iis concei\-’d, their old pretence 
To lodge in garrets comes from thence 
Prermsmg thus, in modem va). 

The better half we base to saj , 

Sing, Muse, the house of Poet A an, 

In higher strains than ne began 
Van (for 'tis fit the reader knou it) 

Is both a herald and a poet , 

Xo aonder then if nicelj skill'd 
In both capacities to budd 
As herald, he can in a da) 

Repair a house gone to deca) , 

Or, b) achievements, arms, donee, 

Erect a neiv one in a tnce , 

And as a poe‘, he has skill 
To budd in speculation still 
* Great Joi e ' ’ he cr) d, * the art restore 
To build b) serse as heretofore, 

And make my Muse the architect , 

MTiat palaces shall ave erect ' 

No longer shall forsaken Thames 
Lament his old Whitehall m flames , 

A pile shall from its ashes rise, 

Fit to imade or prop the skie* ’ 

Jove smil’d, and like a gentle god. 
Consenting 'tvith the usual nod, 

Told Van, he knew his talent best. 

And left the clioice to his own breast 
£0 Van rcsoU’d to write a farce , 

But, well perceiving wit was scarce, 

V> ith canning that defect supplies 
Takes a French play as lawful prize , 

Steals thence his plot and esery joke. 

Not once suspecting Joic would smoke. 

And (like a w ag set down to wntc) 

M ould whisper to himself, ‘ a In/c ’ 

Then, from this motlcv mingled style. 
Proceeded to erect his pile. 

So men of old, to gam renown, did 
Build Babel wath their tongues confounded, 
Jove saw the cheat, but thought it best 
To turn the matter to a jest 
Down from Olympus’ top he slides, 

Laughing as if he 'd burst his sides 

Ay, thought the god, are these your tncks? 

VTiy then old plays desen e old bncks , 

And smee you 're sparing of your stuff, 

■V our bmlding shall be small enough. 

He spal e, and grudging, lent his aid , 

Th’ eipcnenc’d bricks, that knew their trade 
(As being bncks at second hand), 

Lot move, and now in order stand 
The building, as the poet wnt. 

Rose m proportion to his w it 
And first the prologue built a wall , 

So wide as to encompass alL 

The scene, a wood, produc’d no more 

Than a few scrubby trees before. 

The plot as yet lay deep , and so 
A cellar next was dug below 
But this a work so hard was found. 

Two acts it cost him under ground. 


Two other acts, we may presume, 

Vr ere spent in building each a room 
Thus far adsaned, he made a shift 
To raise a roof w ith act the fifth. 

The epilogue behind did frame 
A place not decent here to name 
Now poets from all quarters ran. 

To sec the house of brother Van 

Lool 'd high and low, walk’d often round , 

But no such house w as to be found. 

One asks the waitermen hard by, 

‘ Where may the poet’s palace he ? ’ 

Another of the Tliames inquires, 

If he has seen its gilded spires ? 

At length they in the rubbish spy 
A thing resembling a goose p\e 
Thither in haste the poets throng. 

And gaze m silent wonder long 
Till one in raptures thus began 
To praise the pile and builder \ an 
‘ Thncc happy poet ' who maysl trail 
Thy house about thee like a snail 
Or, harness d to a nag at ease 
Take journeys in it like a chaise , 

Or in a boat whene’er thou wilt, 

Cansl make it serve thee for a tilt ' 

Capaaous house I ’tis own’d by all 

Thou ’rt well conlru’d, though thou art small 

For every wit m Bnlain’s isle 

May lodge within thy spacious pile 

Like Bacclius thou, as poets feign, 

Thy mother burnt, art Imm again, 

Bom like a phcenix from the flame 
But neither bulk nor shape the same 
As animals of largest sue 
Corrupt to maggots, worms, and flies f 
A type of modem wit and style, 

The mbbish of an ancient pile 
So chemists boast they liav e a power. 

From the dead ashes of a flower 
Some faint resemblance to produce, 

But not the virtue, taste, or juice. 

So modem rhyuners w iscly blast 
The poetry of ages past , 

M’hich, after they have overthrown, 

They from iLs rams build their own 

The Day of Judgment 
With a whirl of thought oppress d, 

I sunk from reverie to rest 
A hornd vision seiz'd my head, 

I saw the graves give up their dead 1 
Jove, arm’d vnth terrors, bursts the skies. 

And thunder roars and lightning flies ' 
Amaz’d, confus’d, its fate unknown. 

The world stands trembling at his throne I 
While each pale sinner hung his head, 

Jove, nodding, shook the heavens, and said 
‘ Ofiending race of human kind. 

By nature, reason, learning, blind , 

You who, through frailty, stepp’d aside , 

And you, who never fell frdm pndc 
You who m different sects were shamm’d. 

And come to see each other damn’d 
(So some folk told you, hut they knew 
No more of Jove’s designs than you) 
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^The world’s mad business non is o’er, j 

And I resent these pranks no more ^ 

— / to such blockheads set myn it ! I 

/ damn such fools ’■ — Go, go, j ou ’re bit. 

The three extracts that foHon are from the Tale 
of a Tub Tlie oterpowenng and oi ershadon mg 
greatness of this book is belieted to hare some- 
times produced an impression that Swift inrented 
the title-phrase This is of course quite UTong 
Ben Jonson had actually used it, as the title of his 
last plaj (1633), seienty jears before. Nearly a 
hundred earlier (1538) it occurs m Bale, and is 
probably much older still, having, like all such 
alliteratne popular sa>ings, no definitely ascertain- 
able ongin 

The Epistle Dedicatory to His Eoyal Higlmesa 
Prince Posterity 

Sir, — I here present your highness with the fruits of a 
Very few leisure hours, stolen from the short intervals of 
a world of business, and of an emplojunent quite alien 
from sucli amusements as this, the poor production of 
that refuse of time which has lam heavy upon my hands 
dunng a long prorogation of parliament, a great dearth 
of foreign news, and a tedious fit of rainy weather for 
which and other reasons it caimot choose extremely to 
deserve such a patronage as that of your highness, whose 
numberless virtues, in so few years, make the world 
look upon jou as the future example to all pnnees for 
although jour highness is hardly got clear of infancj, 
jet has the universal le.amed world alreadj resolved upon 
appealing to your future dictates, with the lowest and 
most resigned submission , fate having decreed you sole 
arbiter of the productiors of human wit, in this polite and 
most accomplished age Slethinks the number of appel 
lanls were enough to shock and startle any judge, of a 
genius less unlimited tlian jonrs but in order to prevent 
such glonous tnals, the person, it seems, to whose care 
the education of jour highness is committed, has resolved 
{as I am told) to keep jou in almost a universal ignorance 
of our studies, which it is jour inherent birth nght to 
inspect 

ft IS amazing to me that this person should have the 
assurance, m the face of the sun, to go about persuading 
jour highness that our age is almost wholly illiterate, 
and has liardlj produced one writer upon any subject 
I know very well that when vonr highness shall come 
to nper years, and have gone through the learning of 
antiquitj, jou will be too curious to neglect inquiring 
into the authors of the very age before you and to think 
that this insolent, in Ihe account he is preparing for your 
view, designs to reduce them to a number so insignificant 
■is I am ashamed to mention , it moves my zeal and my 
spleen for the honour and interest of our vast flonnshing 
hodj, as well as of mjself, for whom, I know bj long 
cxpcncnce, be has professed and still continues a peculiar 
malice 

It IS not unlikelj that, when your highness will one 
ilaj peruse what I am now wntmg, you maj be readj to 
expostulate with your governor upon the credit of what 
I hen. alBrm, and command him to shew you some of our 
productions To whicli he viill answer (for I am well 
informed of his designs) bj asking jour highness, where 
t ej ore’ and what is become of them? and pretend it 
u demonstration that there nev er vi ere any, because they 


arc not then to be found Not to be fonnd ' who has 
mislaid them? are thej sunk in the abyss of things? it is 
certain, that in tlieir own nature, they were light enough 
to swim upon the surface for all ctemitj Therefore the 
fault is m him, who tied weights so heavy to their heels 
as to depress them to the centre. Is their verv essence 
destrojed? who has annihilated them? were they drowaicd 
bj purges, or martyred by pipes? who administered them 

to the postenors of ’ But, that it may no longer be 

a doubt vnth jour highness who is to be the author ol 
this umversal ruin, I beseech jou to observe that hrge 
and tenable scj'the which jonr governor affects to bear 
continiiallj about him Be pleased to remark the length 
and strength, the sharpness and hardness of his naiU and 
teeth consider his baneful, abominable breath, cnemj 
to life and matter, infectious and corrupting and then 
reflect, whether it be possible for any mortal ink and 
paper of this generation to make a suitable resistance. 
O ' that j onr highness w ould one day resolv e to disarm 
this usurping inaitrc dti palais of his funous engines, 
and bnng your empire hors de page 

It were needless to recount the several methods of 
tjwanny and destruction which jour governor is pleased 
to practise upon this occasion His inveterate malice is 
such to the w ntings of our age, that of several thousands 
produced yearlj from this renowned atj, before the next 
revolution of the sun there ts not one to be heard of 
unhappy infants 1 manj of them barbarouslj destrojed, 
before tbej have so much as learnt their mother tongue 
to beg for pilv Some he stifles m their cradles , others 
he fnghts into convailsions, whereof thej suddenly die 
some he flays aliv e , others he tears limb from limb. 
Great numbers are offered to Moloch , and the rest, 
tainted hj his breath, die of a languishing consumption 
But the concern I hav e most at heart, is for our cor 
poration of poets , from whom I am prepanng a petition 
to jour highness, to be subsenbed wath the names of one 
hundred thirtj six of the first rate , but whose immortal 
productions are never hkelj to reach jour ejcs, thougli 
each of them is now an humble and an earnest appellant 
for the laurel, and has large comely volumes readj to 
shew fora support to his pretensions The never Jjang 
works of these illustnous persons, your governor, sir, has 
devoted to unavoidable death , and j our highness is to 
be made believe, that our age has never arrived at the 
honour to produce one single jxieL 

We confess Immortality to be a great and powerful 
goddess, but in vam we offer up to her our devotions 
and our sacrifices, if your highness’s governor, who has 
usurped the priesthood, must, bv an unparalleled ambition 
and avrance, wholly intercept and devour them 

To affirm that our age is altogether unlearned and 
devoid of waiters m any kind, seems to be an assertion so 
bold and so false that I have been some time thinking 
the contrarj maj almost he proved bj uncontrollable 
demonstration It is tme, indeed, that although their 
numbers be vast, and their productions numerous 111 
proportion, jet are they burned so hastdy off the scene, 
that thej escape our memory and elude our sight When 
I first thought of this address, I had prepared a copious 
list of titles to present your highness, as an undisputed 
argument for what I affirm Ihe onginals were posted 
fresli upon all gates and comers of streets , bnt, returning 
in averj few hours to take a review, they were all tom 
down, and fresh ones in their places. I enquired after 
them among readers and booksdlers , bnt I enquired in 
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vain , the memonal of them was lost among men , their 
place was no more to be found and I was laughed to scorn 
for a clown and a pedant, without all taste and refine 
ment, little sersed in the course of present affairs, and 
that knew nothing of what had passed in the best com- 
panies of court and town So that I can only avow in 
general to your highness that ne do abound in learning 
and mt , but to fix upon particulars is a task too slippery 
for my slender abilities If I should venture in a windy 
day to affirm to your highness that there is a large cloud 
near the horizon, m the form of a bear , another in the 
zenith, with the head of an ass , a third to the westward, 
■wath claws like a dragon , and your highness should in a 
few minutes think fit to examine the truth, it is certain 
they would all be changed m figure and position, new 
ones would anse, and all we could agree upon would be, 
that clouds there were, but that I was grossly mistaken in 
the zoography and topography of them 

But your governor perhaps may still insist, and put the 
question, I\'hat is then become of th^^ immense bales 
of paper which must needs has c been employed in such 
numbers of books? can these also be wholly annihilate, 
and so of a sudden, os I pretend ’ A\1iat shall I say in 
return of so mwdious an objection’ it ill befits the dis 
tance between your highness and me, to send you for 
ocular connction to a jakes, or an o\cn , to the windows 
of a bawdy house, or to a sordid lantern Books, like 
men their authors, Itave no more than one way of coming 
into the world, but there are ten thousand to go out of it, 
and return no more. 

I profess to your highness, m the intcgnty of my heart, 
that what I am going to say is literally true this minute 
1 am writing what resolutions may happen before it 
shall be ready for your perusal, I can by no means 
warrant howescr, I beg you to accept it as a specimen 
of our learning, our politeness, and our wit I do there 
fore iffirm, upon the word of a sincere man, that there is 
now actually m being a certain poet, called John Dryden, 
whose traaslation of Virgil was lately printed m a large 
foho, well bound, and, if diligent search were made, for 
aught I know, is yet to be seen There is another, called 
Nahum fate, who is ready to make oath that he has 
caused many reams of icrsc to be published, whereof 
both himself and his bookseller (if lawfully required) can 
stni produce authentic copies, and therefore wonders why 
the world is pleased to make such a secret of it. There 
IS a third, known by the name of Tom Durfey, a poet of 
a sast comprehension, a universal genius, and most pro 
found learning There arc also one Mr Rymcr, and one 
Mr Dennis, most profound cntics There is a person 
Styled Dr Bentley, who has written near a thousand pages 
of immense erudition, ginng a full and true account of a 
certain squabble, of wonderful importance, between him 
self and a bookseller he ls a svntcr of infinite wit and 
humour , no man rallies wrth a better grace, and in more 
sprightly turns Tarther, I avow to your highness, that 
wnth these eyes I have beheld the person of Viilliam 
Vfotton, BDt who has wnltcn a good sizeable volume 
against a friend of your governor (from whom, alas' he 
must therefore look for little fas our), in a most gentle 
manly style, adorned with the utmost politeness and 
avility, replete wrlli discovencs equally valuable for 
their novelty and use, and cmhcllishcd with traits of wrt 
so poignant and so apposite that he is a worthy yoke 
mate to his forementioned friend 

Why should I go upon farther particulars, which might 


fill a volume with the just eulogies of my contemporury 
brethren’ I shall bequeath this piece of justice to a 
larger work, wherein I intend to wnte a character of the 
present set of wits in our nation their persons I shall 
describe particularly and at length, their genius and 
understandings m mmiature 

In the meantime, I do here make bold to present your 
highness svith a faithful alistract drawn from the universal 
body of all arts and sciences, intended wholly for your 
service and instruction nor do I doubt in the least but 
your highness will peruse it as carefully and make as 
considerable improvements as other young pnnees have 
already done by the many volumes of late years wntlen 
for a help to their studies 

That your highness may advance in w isdom and virtue, 
as well as years, and at last outshine all your royal 
ancestors, shall be the daily prayer of. Sir, your high 
ness’s most devoted, &C. 

Clothes-rellfflon and Clothes-phllosophy 

About tins tune it happened a sect arose whose tenets 
obtained and spread very far, especially in the grand 
mondr, and among everybody of good fasluon They 
worshipped a sort of idol, who, as their doctrine delivered, 
did daily create men by a kind of manufactory operation 
Tins idol they placed in the highest part of the house, on 
an altar erected about three foot, he was shewn m the 
posture of a Persian emperor, sitting on a superficies, 
with his legs interwoven under him This god had a 
goose for lus ensign , whence it is that some learned 
men pretend to deduce his ongmal from Jupiter 
Capitohnus 

Ihe worshippers of this deity had also a system of 
their belief, which seemed to turn upon the following 
fundamentals They held the universe to be a large 
suit of clothes, which invests cverylliing , that the earth 
is invested by the air, the air is invested by the stars, 
and the stars arc invested by the pnmuvi mobtle. Look 
on this globe of earth, you will find it to be a very com 
plete and fashionable dress. What is that which some 
call land but a fine coat faced with green? or the sea, 
but a w aistcoat of water tabby ? Proceed to the par 
ticular works of the creation, you will find how cunous 
a journeyman Nature has been to tnm up the vegetable 
beaux , obsen e how sparkish a penwig adorns the head 
of a beech, and what a fine doublet of white satin is worn 
by the birch To conclude from all, what is man himself 
but a micro coat, or rather a complete suit of clothes 
with all Its trimmings? As to his body there can be no 
dispute , but examme even the acquirements of his mind, 
you will find them all contribute m their order towards 
furnishing out an exact dress To instance no more, is 
not religion a cloak, honesty a pair of shoes worn out in 
the dirt, self love a surtout, vanity a shirt, and conscience 
a pair of breeches ? 

Characteristics of Modem Critics 

I shall conclude with three maxims, which may serve 
both as charactenslics to distinguish a true modem cntic 
from a pretender, and will be also of admirable use to 
those worthy spints who engage in so useful and honour 
able an art The first is, that cnticism, contrary to all 
other faculties of the intellect, is ever held the truest and 
best when it is the very first result of the cntic’s mind , 
as fowlers reckon the first aim for the surest, and seldom 
fail of missing the mark if they stay for 1 second 
Secondly, the true cntics arc known by their talent of 
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swarmirig about the nobleit wntcra, to Dibich ihe^ are 
earned merely b} instinct, as a rat to the best cheese, 
or as a^^asp to the fairest fruit So uhen the king is 
on lior^eback, he is sure to be the dirtiest person of 
the company , and they that make their court best are 
such as bespatter him most Lastly, a true cntic, in the 
perusal of a book, is like a dog at a feast, uhose thoughts 
and stomach are wholly set upon uhat the guests fling 
aavay, and consequently is apt to snarl most avhen there 
are the feavest bones. 

A Meditation upon a Broomstlclc. 

This single stick, aihich you now behold inglonously 
lying in that neglected comer, I once kmew m a flourish 
mg state in a forest , it was full of sap, full of leases, and 
full of boughs , but now in a-ain docs the busy art of man 
pretend to vie with nature, by tying that withered bundle 
of twig-, to Its sapless trunk , it is now at best but the 
reverse of what it was, a tree turned upside down, the 
brandies on the earth, and the root m the air , it is 
now handled by every dirty wench, condemned to do her 
drudgery, and, by a capncious kind of fate, destined to make 
her things dean, and be nastv itself, at length, worn ont to 
the stumps m the service of the maids, it is cither thrown 
out of doors, or condemned to the lost use of kindling a 
(ire When I beheld this I sighed, and said within 
myself Surdy man is a broomstick ' nature sent him 
into the world strong and lusty, m a thnving condition, 
wearing his ovm hair on his head, the proper branches 
of this reasoning vegetable, until the a.xe of intemperance 
1ms lopped off his green boughs, and left him a withered 
trunk , he then flies to art, and puts on a penwig, valuing 
' himself upon an unnatural bundle of hairs (all covered 
with powder) that never grew on his head, but now 
should this our broomstick pretend to enter the scene, 
proud of those birchen spoils it never bore, and all 
covered with dust, though the sweepings of the finest 
lady s chamber, we should be apt to ndicnle and de 
spise Its vamty Partial judges that we are of our own 
excellences, and other men’s defaults ' 

But a broomstick, perhaps you will say, is an emblem 
of n tree standing on Us head, and pray, what is man 
but a topsy turvy creature, his animal faculties perpetually 
mounted on his rational, his head where his heels should 
be, grovelling on the earth ! and yet, with all his faults, 
he sets up to be a universal reformer and corrector of 
abases, a remover of grievances, takes into every slut’s 
comer of nature, hnnging hidden corruptions to the light, 
and raises u mighty dust where there was none before, 
shanng deeply all the vvlule in the very same pollutions 
he pretends to sweep away His last days are spent m 
slavery to women, and generally the least deservang , till, 
worn to the stumps, like his brother besom, he is either 
kicked out of doors, or made use of to kindle flames for 
others to warm themselves by 

On' ef tlic ‘ Misnellancoui Eways dnenbed as beinj ‘according 
to the style and manner of the Hon Robert Boyle s MtditaUofu 

Inconveniences likely to attend the Abolition of 
Christianity 

1 am very sensible how much the gentlemen of wit and 
pleasure are apt to murmur and be shocked at the sight 
of so miny daggled tad parsons, who happen to fall in 
their way and offend their eyes, but at the some lime, 
those wise reformers do not consider what an advantage 
and felicity it is for great wits to be always provided with 
objects of scorn and contempt, m order to exercise and 


improve their talents, and divert their spleen from falling 
on each other, or on themselves, espcaally when all 
this may be done without the least imaginable danger 
to their persons And to urge another argument of a 
parallel nature if Christianity were once abolished, how 
could the freethinkers, the strong reasoners, and the men 
of profound learning be able to find another subject so 
calculated m all points whereon to display their abihties? 
What w onderful productions of w it should we be deprived 
of from those whose genius, by continual practice, hath 
been wholly turned upon raillery and invectives against 
religion, and w ould, therefore, be nev er able to shine or 
distinguish themselves on any other subject ' We are 
daily complaining of the great decline of wit among us, 
and would we take away the greatest, perhaps the only 
topic we have left? A'^o would ever have suspected 
Asgill for a wit, or Toland for a philosopher, if the in 
exhaustible stock of Christianity had not been at hand 
to provide them with matenals? What other subject 
through all art or natur.. could hive produced Tindal for 
a profound author, or furnished him with readers? I( is 
the w ise choice of the subject that alone adorns and dis- 
tinguishes the writer Tor had a hundred such pens as 
hese been employed on the side of religion, they would 
immediately have sunk into silence and ohliv ion 
Nor do I think it wholly groundless, or my fears 
altogether imaginary, that the abolishing of Christianity 
may perhaps hnng the church m danger, or at least pat 
the senate to the trouble of another secunng vote. I 
desire I may not be misunderstood , I am far from pre 
sunung to affirm or think thit the church is in danger at 
present, or as things now stand, but we know not how 
soon it may be so, when the Chnstnn religion is repealed 
As plausible as this project seems, there may be a 
dangerous design lurking under iL Nothing can be more 
nolonous than that the atheists, deists, Socinians, anti 
tnnitanarw, ind other subdivisions of freethinkers, are 
persons of little zeal for the present ecclesiastical establish 
raent Their declared opinion is for repealing the sacra 
menial test, they are very indifferent with regard to 
ceremonies , nor do they hold the ]us dimnum of episco 
pacj Therefore this may be intended as one politic step 
towards altenng the constitution of the church established, 
and setting up presbytery m its stead , which I leave to 
be further considered by those at the helm 

And therefore if, notwithstanding all I have said, it 
shall still be thought necessary to have a bill brought 
m for repealing Christianity, I would humbly offer an 
amendment, that, instead of the word Chnstiamly, may 
be -pxA religion in general, whidi I conceive will much 
belter answer all the good ends proposed bv the pro- 
jectors of It For as long as we leave in being a God 
and his Providence, with all the necessary consequences 
which curious and inquisitive men wiD he apt to draw 
from such premises, we do not stnke at the root of the 
evil, although we should ever so efiectuaBj annihilate 
the present scheme of the Gospek For of what use is 
freedom of thought, if it will not produce freedom of 
action? which is the sole end, how remote soever in 
appearance, of all objections against Christianity And 
therefore the freethinkers consider it a sort of edifice, 
wherein all the parts have such a mutual dependence on 
each other, that if you happen to pull out one single 
nail, the whole fabric must fall to the ground 

(From the Ar^unent nyainst ahoUshtug Chruttartiiy 
tn Englnnd ) 
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The Spider and the Bee 

Things Tvere at this cnsis, s hen a mateml aondent 
fell oat- For, upon the highest comer of a large mndou 
there dv elt a certain spider, su ollen up to the first mag 
nilude the destruction of infimte numbers of flies, 
r hose spoils lay scattered before the gates of his palace, 
like human bones before the cave of some giant- The 
avenues to his castle vane guarded with turnpikes and 
palisadoes, all after the modem v\ay of fortification 
After you had passed several courts >ou came to the 
centre, ■wherein you might behold the constable himself 
in his own lodgings, which had windows fronting to each 
avenue, and ports to sail) out, upon all occasions of prey 
or defence. In this mansion he had for some time dwelt 
m peace and plenty, without danger to his person, bj 
swallows from above, or to his palace, by brooms from 
below , when it was the pleasure of fortune to conduct 
thither a wandenng bee, to uho,e cunosily a broken 
pane m the glass had discovered itself, and in he went , 
where expaliatmg a while, he at last happened to alight 
upon one of the outward walls of the spider’s atadel, 
which, welding to the unequal weight, sunk dowm to the 
verj foundation. Thnce he endeavoured to force his 
passage, and thrice the centre shook. The spider within, 
feeling the temble convulsion, supposed at first that 
nature was approaching to her final dissolution , or else 
that Beebebub with all his legions was come to revenge 
the death of many thousands of his subjects, whom liis 
enemj had slam and desoured However, he at length 
lahantlv resohed to issue forth and meet his fate. 
Meanwhile the bee had acqmtted himself of his toils, 
and, posted securely at some distance, was cmplo)ed 
m cleansing his irings, and disengaging them from the 
ragged remnants of the cobweb B) this time the spider 
■was adientnred out, when, beholding the chasms, the 
rums, and ddapidalions of his fortress, he was very 
near at his wit’s end , he stormed and swore like a 
madman, and swelled till he was ready to burst At 
length, casting his eye upon the bee, and w iscly gather 
mg causes from events (for they knew each other by 
sight), A plague spht you, said he, for a giddy son 
of a whore, is it you, with a vengeance, that have 
made this litter here’ could not you look before you, 
and be d — n’d’ do you tlunk I have nothing else to 
do (in the devil’s name) but to mend and repair after 
your arse’ Good words, fnend, said the bee (having 
now pruned himself, and being disposed to droll). I’ll 
give you my hand and word to came near your kennel 
no more , I was never in such a confounded pickle 
since I was born Surah, replied the spider, if it were 
not for breaking an old custom in our family, never to 
stir abroad against an enemy, I should come and teach 
)-ou better manners. I pray have patience, said the bee, 
or you’ll spend your substance, and, for aught I «ee, 
you may stand m need of it all, toward the repair 
of your house Rogue, rogue, replied the spider, yet 
methinl-s yon should have more respect to a person, 
WDom all thb world allows to be ‘o much your betters. 
Bv my troth, said the bee, the comparison will amount 
to a verv good jest , and vou will do me a favour 
to let me know the reasons that all the world is 
pleased to use in so hopeful a dispute At this the 
spider, having swelled himself Into the sire and posture 
of a drsputaut, began his argument in the true spirit of 
controversv, with resolution to be heartily scurrilous 
and angry, to urge on his own reasons without the 


least regard to the answers or objections of his oppo 
site, and fully predetermined m his mmd against alt 
conviction 

Not to disparage myself, said he, by the comparisoir 
vvtth such a rascal, what art thou but a vagabond wtth 
out house or home, without stock or inheritance? bom 
to no possession of your own, but a pair of wings and 
a drone pipe Your livehhood is a umvcrsal plunder 
upon nature , a freebooter over fields and gardens , and, 
for the sake of stealing vnll rob a nettle as easily as- 
a vnoIeL Whereas I am a domestic animal, furnished 
with a native stock within myselt This large castle 
(to show my improvements in the mathematics) is all 
built with my o vn hands, and the matenals extracted 
altogcther ont of my own person 

I am glad, answered the bee, to hear yon grant 
at least that I am come honestly by my wings and 
my voice , for then, it seems, I am obliged to Heaven 
alone for my flights and my music, and Providence 
would never have bestowed on me two such gifts vvuth- 
out designing them for the noblest ends I visit indeed 
all the flowers and blossoms of the field and garden, 
but whatever I collect thence ennehes myself, ■wnthout 
the least injury to their beauty, their smell, or their 
taste. Xow, for you and your skill m architecture, 
and other mathematics, I have little to say in that 
budding of yours there might, for aught I know, have- 
been labour and method enough , hut by woeful expe 
nence for us both, it is plain the matenals are naught f 
and I hope yon will henceforth take warning and con 
sider duration and matter, as well as method and art. 

ou boast indeed of being obliged to no other creature, 
but of drawing and spinning out all from yourself p 
that IS to say, if we may judge of the liquor in the 
vessel by what issues out, you possess a good plentiful 
store of dirt and poison m your breast, and though 
I would by no means lessen or disparage your genuine- 
stock of either, yet I doubt you are somewhat obliged, 
for an increase of both, to a httle foreign assistance, 
k our inherent portion of dirt doea not fail of acquisi- 
tions by sweepings evhalerl from below , and one insect 
furnishes y ou with a share of poison to destroy another 
So that m short the question comes all to this , whether 
is the nobler being of the two, that which by a lary- 
contemplation of four inches round, by an overweening 
pndc, feeding and engendering on itself, turns all into- 
excrement and venom, produang nothing at all hut 
fly bane and a cobweb, or that which by a universal 
range, with long search, much study, true judgment,, 
and distinction of things, hnngs home honey and wax. 

This dispute was managed viith such eagerness, 
clamour, and warmth, that the two parties of books, 
in arms below, stood silent a vihile, waiting m suspense 
what would be the issue , which was not long nndeter 
mined for the bee, grown impatient at so much loss 
of time, fled straight aw a) to a bed of roses, without 
looking for a repl) , and left the spider, like an orator, 
collected in himself, and just prepared to burst out 

(From The Heittle c/ the Bcoke ) 

Heflnemeat of Style 

The following letter has laid before me many great 
and manifest evils in the world of letters, which I hid 
overlooked, hut it opens to me i very busy scene, 
and It will require no Small care and application to 
amend errors, which arc become so universal The 
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affectation of politeness is exposed in this epistle xMth 
a great deal of int and discernment , so that, what 
c\er discourses I may fall into hereafter upon the subject 
the nntcr treats of, I shall at present lay the matter 
before the norld without the least alteration from the 
w ords of my correspondent. 

To Isaac Btckcrstaff, Esq 

Sir, — T here are some abuses among us of great con 
sequence, the reformation of which is properly your 
protTnce , although, as far as I have been conversant 
in }Our papers, )0U have not jet considered them 
These are, the deplorable ignorance that for some years 
had reigned among our Eilgliah writers, the great de 
pravity of our taste, and the continual corruption of 
our Etjle. I say nothing here of those who handle 
particular sciences, divinit), law, physic, and the like, 

I mean the traders in history and politics and the 
belles Idlres, together with those by whom books are 
not translated, but (as the common expressions are) 
done out of French, Latin, or other languages, and 
made English I cannot but obsene to jou that 
until of late jears a Grub street book was alwaj’s 
bound in sheepskin, with smtable pnnt and paper, the 
pnee never above a shilling, and taken off wholly by 
common tradesmen or country pedlars , but now thej 
appear in all sizes and shapes and in all places they 
are handed about from lapfuls in eiery coffeehouse to 
persons of quality , are shown m Westminster hall and 
the Court of Requests , you may see them gilt, and in 
royal paper, of fi\e or six hundred pages, and rated 
accordingly I would engage to furnish you with a 
catalogue of English books, pubhshed within the com 
pass of seven years past, which at the first hand would 
cost you a hundred pounds, wherein you shall not be 
able to find ten hues together of common grammar or 
common sense 

These two etils, ignorance and want of taste, have 
produced a third, I mean the continual corruption of 
our English tongue, which wathout some timely remedy 
will suffer more by the false refinements of twenty years 
past than it has been improied m the foregoing him 
dred. And this is what I design chiefly to enlarge 
upon, leaving tlie former evils to your animadversion 

But instead of giving you a list of the late refine 
ments crept into our language, I here send you a copy 
of a letter I received some time ago from a most accom 
plished person m this way of waiting, upon which I 
shall make some remarks. It is in these terms 

‘Sir, — I cou’dn’t get the things you sent for all about 
tovva — I tho’t to ha’ come dovva myself, and then I’d 
ha’ bro’t nm , but ha’nt don’t, and I believe I can’t 
do ’t, that ’s pozz. — Tom begins to g’lmself airs, because 
he ’s going with the plenipo’s — ’Tis said the French 
king will bamboozle us agen, vyhich causes many speen 
lations The Jacks, and others of tliat kidney, are 
verry uppish and alert upon’t, as you may see by 
their phizz’s — Will Hazard has got the hipps, having 
lost to the tune of five hundr’d pound, tho’ he under 
stands play very well, nobody better He has promis^t 
me upon rep to leave off play, but you know ’Us a 
weakness he’s too apt to give into, tho’ he has as 
much wit as my man, nobody more he has lain incog 

ever since. — The mobb’s very quiet with us now I 

believe you tho’t I banter’d you in my last like a country 
put. — I shan’t leave town this month, d.c.’ 


This letter is, m every point, an admirable pattern 
of the present polite way of wnting , nor is it of less 
authonty for being an epistle you may gather every 
flower of It, with a thousand more of equal sweetness, 
from the books, pamphlets, and single papers offered 
us every day in the coffee houses And these are the 
beauties introduced to supply the want of wit, sense, 
humour, and leammg, which formerly were looked upon 
as qualifications for a wnter If a man of wit who 
died forty years ago were to nse from the grave on 
purpose, how would he be able to read this letter? 
and after he had gone through tliat difficulty, how would 
he be able to understand it? The first thing that 
strikes your eye is the breaks at the end of almost 
every sentence , of which I know not the use, only 
that It IS a refinement, and very frequently practised. 
Then you will observe the abbrevmtions and elisions, 
by which consonants of most obdurate sounds are joined 
together without one softening vowel to intervene and 
all this only to make one syllable of two, directly 
contrary to the example of the Greeks and Romans 
altogether of the Gothic strain, and of a natural fen 
dency towards relapsing into barbaritv, which delights 
in monosyllables, and uniting of mute consonants, as 
It is observable in all the northern languages And 
this IS still more visible m the next refinement, which 
consists m pronouncing the first syllable in a word that 
has many, and dismissing the rest , such as phizz, hxpps, 
mohb, posZi rep, and many more, when we are already 
overloaded with monosyllables, which are the dnsgrace 
of our language. Thus we cram one syllable, and cut 
off the rest , as the owl fattened her mice after she 
had bit off their legs, to prevent them from running 
away, and if ours be the same reason for maiming 
words. It will certainly answer the end , for I am sure 
no other nation will desire to borrow them Some 
words are hitherto but fairly split, and therefore only 
m their way to perfection, as incog and plenipo, but 
m a short time, it is to be hoped, they will be farther 
docked to me and plen Tins reflection has made me 
of late vears very impatient for a peace, which I believe 
would save the lives of many brave words as well as 
men The war has introduced abundance of poly 
syllables, which will never be able to live many more 
campaigns. Speculations, operations, preliminaries, ant 
Inusadors, palisadoes, communications, circumvallations, 
battalions, as numerous as they are, if thev attack us 
too frequently m our coffeehouses, we shall certainly put 
them to flight, and cut off the rear 

The third refinement observable in the letter I send 
you consists m the choice of certain words invented by 
some pretty fellows, such as banter, bamboozle, country 
put, and kidney, as it is there applied, some of which 
are now struggling for the vogue, and others are m 
possession of it I have done my utmost for some 
years past to stop the progress of mob and banter, but 
have been plainly borne down by numbers, and betrayed 
by those who promised to assist me 

In the last place, you are to take notice of certain 
choice phrases scattered through the letter, some of 
them tolerable enough, till they were worn to rags 
by servile imitators. Yon might easily find them, 
although they were not in a different print, and there- 
fore I need not disturb them. 

These are the false refinements in our style, which 
you ought to correct first, by arguments and fair means , 
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but if tliosc fail, I think jou arc to make use of jour 
anthontv as censor, and by an annual index expttrga- 
lorius expunge all words and phrases that are ofFensne 
to good sense, and condemn those barbarous mutilations 
of vowels and syllables In this last point the usnal 
pretence is, that thej spell as they speak a noble 
standard for language ' to depend upon the capnee 
of ever} coxcomb, vho, because words are the clothing 
of our thoughts, cuts them out, and shapes them as 
he pleases, and changes them oftener than his dress 
1 belie\e all reasonable people would be content that 
such refiners were more sparing of their words and 
liberal in their syllables. On this head I should be 
gladjou would bestow some advice upon seseral >oung 
readers in our churches, who, coming up from the uni 
versity full fraught wnlh admiration of our town pobte 
ness, wall needs correct the stjle of our prayerbooks 
In reading the absolution, the) are verj careful to saj 
' Pardons and abscl'ies / smd in the pra)er for the ro)al 
famd) It must be endue' urn, cnnck’um, f rasper' urn, and 
Inng'um , then in their sermons they use all the modem 
terms of art, sham, banter, mob, bubble, bully, euttinp, 
sliujjltn^, and palming , all which, and manj more of 
the like stamp, as I have heard them often m the pulpit 
from some joung sophisicrs, so I liave read them in 
some of those sermons that liave made a great noise 
of late. Tlie design, it seems, is to avoid the dreadful 
imputation of pedantrj , to show ns that they know the 
town, understand men and manners, and have not been 
poring upon old unfashionable books in the universit) 

I should lx: glad to see jmu the instrument of intro- 
ducing into our st>le that simplicitj which is the best 
and truest ornament of most things m human hfe , which 
the politer ages alwajs aimed at m their building and 
dress {simplex mundtliis) as well as their productions 
of wit It IS manifest that all new affected modco of 
speech, whether borrowed from the court, the town, 
or the theatre, are the first perishing parts in nnj 
lungnage, and, as I could prove bv man) hundred 
instances, have Ixicn so m ours The writings of 
Hooker, who v/as a country clerg)man, and of Parsons 
the Jesuit, both in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, arc 
in a sI) 1 l that, with ver) few allow ance^, would not 
offend an) present reader, much more clear and in 
telligible than those of Sir Henrv Wotton, ‘-ir Robert 
Raunton, Osborn, Daniel the liistonan, and several 
others who writ later, but being men of the court, 
and affecting tlie phrase^ then in fashion, the) arc 
often cither not to be understood, or appear ixnkectl) 
ridiculous. 

\\ hat remedies are to be applied to these evils I 
have not room to consider, having, I fear, alrcad) taken 
up most of your paper besides, I think it is our office 
onl) to represent abuses, and )Ours to redress them 
— I am, with great respect. Sir, )Ours, &.C. 

(From Tfu Taller, Ko. 030L) 

Diversions of the Court of LiUlput 

The emperor had a mind one da) to entertain me 
with several of the country shows, wherein the) exceed 
all nations I have known, both for dexterit) and mag 
Dificence. I v as diverted with none so much as that 
of the rope-dancers, performed with a slender white 
thread extended alxmt two feet, and twelve ludies from 
the ground Upon whicli I '■hall desire liberty, with 
the reader’s patience, to enlarge a little 
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This diversion is only practised by those persons 
who are candidates for great employments and high 
favour at court- Tliey are trained m this art from 
their voulh, and arc not always of noble birth or liberal 
education WTien a great office is vacant, either by 
death or dcsgrace (which often happens), five or six 
of those candidates petition the emperor to entertam 
his majesty and the court with a dance on the rope , 
and whoever jumps the highest, without falling, succeeds 
in the office. Very often the chief ministers them 
selves are commanded to shew their skill, and to con 
Vince the emperor that they have not lost their faculty 
Flimnap, the treasurer, is allowed to cut a caper on 
the straight rope at least an inch higher than any other 
lord in the whole empire. I have seen him do the 
summerset several limes together upon a trencher fixed 
on a rope which is no thicker than a common pack 
thread in England My friend Reldresal, principal 
secretary for private affairs, is, in my opinion, if I am 
not partial, the second after the treasurer, the rest of 
the great officers are much upon a par 

These diversions ire often attended with fatal acci 
dents, whereof great numbers arc on reconl 1 myself 
have seen two or three candidates break a limb But 
the danger is much greater when the ministers them 
selves are commanded to shew their dextent) , for, 
by contending to excel themselves and their fellows, 
the) strain so far that there is hardly one of them 
who has not received a fall, and some of them two 
or three. I was assured that, a year or two before 
my amval, Elimnap would infallibly have broke his 
neck if one of the king’s cushions that accidentally 
lay on the ground had not weakened the force of his 
fall 

fhere is likewise another diversion, which is only 
shew n before the emperor and empress and first minister, 
upon particular occasions The emperor lays on the 
table three fine silken threads, of six inches long , one 
IS blue, the other red, and the third green Tliese 
threads arc proposed as pnzes for those persons wliom 
the emperor has a mind to distinguish by a peculiar 
mark of his favour Tlie ceremony is performed in 
his majesty’s great chamber of state, where the candi 
dates are to undergo a Inal of dextenty, very different 
from the former, and such as I have not observed the 
least reacmblmce of in any other country of the new 
or old world. The emperor holds a stick m his hands, 
both ends parallel to the honron, while the candidates, 
advancing one by one, sometimes leap over the stick, 
sometimes creep under it, backward and forward, several 
bmes, according as the stick is advanced or depressed 
Sometimes the emperor holds one end of the slide, 
and his first minister the other , sometimes the minister 
has it entirely to himself Whoever performs his jiart 
with most agility, and holds out the longest in leaping 
and creeping, is revvanled vv ith the blue coloured silk , 
the red is given to the next, and the green lo the 
third, whidi they all wear girt twice round about the 
middle, and von see few great persons about tins court 
who are not adorned with one of these girdles 

(From Gulirvrr^s Travcis ) 

The Treasarcr v*as doubllci.’i Sir Robert WalpoJe, tJjcn Pnme 
Mmister di^rai^>.ed m 1717 fhroush the intrigues of SanderUnd and 
Stanhope llic cushion prolabl} Sir Roberts interest v.nth 
the Duchess of Kendal the mistress of George I \\alpoJe held 
both the orders of the Garter and the Bath here ndiculed. 
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Tho Projectors In the Acndomy of Lagodo 

1 \\as rccened ACrj tuidl) Ji) tl't- i\*tiT(.Jca, and 'went 
for many days to the acadenn 1 ^erj room lias in it 
one or more projcctori*i and I bclie\c I could not lie 
in fewer than fi\c hundred rooms. 

The first man I san was of a meagre aspect, with 
sooty hands and face, his hair and beard long ragged, 
and singed in scieral places His clothes, shirt, and 
shin nere all of the same colour He had been eight ^ 
years upon a project for ealr'cling sunbeams out of , 
cucumbers, nhich were to be put into phial, hermetically 
scaled, and let out to nann the air m raw mclenienl 
summers He told me he did not douht m eight years 
more that he should be able to supph the goaemors 
ganlens Math sunshine at a reasonahlc rate , hut he 
complained that his stock Mas Iom, and entreated me 
‘to give him something a.s an encouragement to m 
gcnuity, especially since this had been a aery alcar 
season for cucumbers ’ I made liim a small present, 
for my lord bad furnished me aaith monca on puq)o,e, 
because lie hncaa their practice of liegging from all aaho 
go to sec them 

I saav another at avorh to calcine ice into gunpoaader, 
nholikeuisc sheued me a treatise lie had atnlfcn con 
ccming the malleability of fire, aahich he intended to j 
publish 

There Mas a most ingenious architect, Mho liad con 
tnacd ^a ncaa method for budding houses, by beginning 
at the roof, and Morkmg douaiMards to the foundation , 
avhicli he justificil to me by the hi c practice of those 
taao prudent insects, the bee and the spider 

There avas an astronomer mIio had undertaken to 
place a sunJial upon the great arcathcr cock on the 
tOMTi house, by adjusting the annual and diumal motions 
of the earth and sun, so as to ansMCr and coincide aaith 
all nccidenbal turnings of the aa md. 

We crossed aaaalk to the other part of the academy, 
aahere, as I haae already said, the projector, m sjiccu 
latiao learning resided 

The first professor I sau avas m a aery large room, 
Mith forty pupils about him After salutation, obscraing 
me to look earnestly ujion a frame aahicli tool up the i 
greatest part of both the length and breadth, of tlie roo>i, j 
he said, perhaps I might aaajndcr to see him cm'- oacal | 
m a project fbr improving spcculatiac kpoaa’ dgc ha ! 
practical and mechanical operations Bui the aaorlj j 
Mould soon bo sensible of Us uscftilncss, ano he nallcrcd | 
Tumsclf that a more noble, caalted 'ibougbt acacr sprang 
in any other man s he,d Eacry one^^ncn non labonoiis 
the usual mcthotl is of attaining to arb' and sciences , 
avhereas by his contriaancc, the most ignoran, jicrson, 
nt a reasonable charge, and aaith a littl 'nxlily laliour, 
may MTite books m philosophy, poelOi politics law, 
■mathematics, and theology, aaithout tic least assistance 
from genius or study lie then led uc to the frame, 
about the sides aa hereof all his pupil' stood m ranl^ 

It Mas tMenly feet square, placed in the middle of 
the room The superficies Mas composed of scacral 
hits of aaood, about the bigness of a dm, but some 
larger than others They aaerc all hnl etl together by 
slender avircs These bits of aaood aaer£ coaered on 
caery square aaatli paper pasted on them , i'ud on these 
papers avere aantten all the words of thmr language 
an their scaeml moods, tenses, and declensions, but 
aaithout any order The professor then (Icsircd me 
to observe, for he awis going to set Ins engine at avork 


lln. pujiils, a* hi c'niimnil, tool cacli tf them hull 
aif an iron handle, aa hereof there aaere forty fired round 
the edges of the frame, ami giving them a seldcn turn 
the aahoic disjaoMlion of the aaords aaas tntiiely ehatiged 
He then commanded siv and thirty of the I'd' to read 
the seaeral lines softly a, they npixrared upon the frame, 
and aahere thea found three or four a orda together tlat 
nii„lit make ynrl of a aentcnci , they dictate 1 to the 
four remaining hoja, aaho aaere serilu-S. Tliisaaoil avas 
repeated three or fur timis, and at caery turn the 
engine aaas so eontnaed lint the a ords ‘hiftcal r”o 
nea place a' the qiiarc bus of avootl moved up "k 
down Siv hours a daa the young sluucnts vrere 
employed in this laliour end the jirofo ar ahevcJ 
me several aoltimcs in large folio, nircady ci ilecic'l, of 
broken sentence, aahic’i lie mien led to piece together, 
and out of tho c rich matciials to give the a orid a 
complete lioaly of all arts an I scienee 

We nevt went to the 'ehool of language , vhere three 
profc >or> vat an eon ilrataon upon ampraaamg tUa' o*' 
their own comiliy 

The first jiri'jcct wa to shorten discaurse ha ci ting 
poKsyllable into fme, and Icaaing out verb' and par 
Itciplcs, becau,'', in realila, all thing, imagmahk ere 
but nouns T he o'lnr aaas a scheme for cn irely nliolish 
lUg all waards a\hat«>c\er cril th , avas utgcil a, a 
great adaantage in ivaint of hfllh as well 's ’■ixaiiy, 
for It 1 , plain tint even aaorJ aac sjieal n in sons' 
degree a diminution of our lung, b\ correi oa, *" 1 
con'cquently contribute, to the dioTvning of tur liais. 
Vn cviicdieni aaas therefore oTcrcd, tint ‘ nee won’s 
nte only name, for things, u would lie mote cmvcnenl 
for oil men to carra aljoiit them such tiling as aaere 
nccc',ary to exprc,s the {larttcular bui ncs, they ore 
to discourse on \ml tins invention would cmtanly 
have taken place, to the great c.aie as well as 1 talth 
of the subject, if ibe aaoinen, in conjunction MUb the 
aailgar and illiliratc had not threatened to raise a re- 
licliiem, 11 lea., they might be alloave*! the lilicna to 
spc-a' ""th their tongues, after the manner of their 
fe efarecis stieh constant irrcenncdahlc ciiemic, to 
e icnee arc the common people 

\notlicr great ada-ntage proposed by this iracntton 
aaaig that it would serve as a universal language to 
lie understood aaa all avalised nations, aahoic goods 
and utensils arc generally of the 'ante kind or nearly 
rcscmhling, so lint their uses might easily lie com 
prehended And ihu, amleassador, would be qualified 
to treat aaith foreign pnncis or ministers of state, to 
aaho e tongues thea aaerc utter stranger 

I aaas at the mathematical sehool aahere tlic master 
taught Ins pupils after a method scarce imaginable to 
us in Europe Tlie proposition and demonstration were 
fairly aantten on a thm wafer, with ink compioscd of 
a cephalic tincture Tins the student aaas to swallow 
upon a faslang stomach, and for three days following cat 
nothing but bread and water \s the wafer digested, 
the tincture mounted to Ins brain, Lcanng the proposi 
tion along with iL But the success hath not hitherto 
been answerable, partly by some error in the quantum 
or composition, and partly ba the pcracrscncss of lad-S 
to whom this bolus is so nauseous that they gene- 
rally steal aside, and discliarge it upwards Iicforc 
it can operate neither have they been yet persuaded 
to use so long an abstinence as the prescription 
requires 
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{n the school of political projectors I was but ill 
entertained, the professors appeanng m mp judgment 
vhollj out of thar senses, which is a scene that never 
faiU to make me raelanchoh Tliese unhappj people 
■were proposing schemes for persuading monarchs to 
choose favoiintes upon the score of their msdom, 
capaat) , and v irtue , of teaching ministers to consult 
the public good , of rewarding ment, great abilities, 
and eminent semces , of instructing pnnccs to know 
their tme interest, by plaang it on the same founda- 
tion inth that of their people , of choosing for cm 
plojTnents persons qualified to exerase them , with 
man> other wild impossible chimeras, that never entered 
before into the heart of man to conceive, and confirmed 
in me the old observation, that there is nothing so 
extravagant and irrational which some philosophers have 
not maintained for truth 

But, however, I shall so far do justice to this part 
of the academj as to acknowledge that all of them 
V ere not so visionary There v’ms a most ingenious 
doctor, who seemed to be perfectly versed m the whole 
nature and system of government This illustnous person 
had very usefully employed his studies m finding out 
efiectual remedie for all diseases and corruptions to 
which the several kinds of public admimstration are 
subject, hv the vices or infirmities of those who govern, 
as well as by the licentiousness of those who are to 
■obey For instance, whereas all wnters and rcasoners 
liave agreed that there Is a stnet universal resemblance 
lietween the natural and political body, can tliere be 
anj'thmg more evident than that the health of both 
must be preserved, and the diseases cured, by the same 
prescriptions’ This doctor therefore proposed that 
upon the meeting of a senate, certain physicians should 
attend at the three first Uavs of their sitting, and at 
the close of each daj's debate feel the pulses of ever} 
senator, after which, having maturely considered and 
■consulted upon the nature of the several maladies, and 
the methods of cure, they should on the fourth daj 
return to the senate house, attended bj their apothecanes 
stored with proper medianes, and, before the members 
sat, administer to each of them lenitives, apentives, 
abs'ersives, corrosive', rcstnngents, palliatives, laxatives, 
ccphalalgics, ictencs, apoplilcgmatic,, acoustics, as their 
se eral cases required , and, according as these medicines 
should operate, repeat, alter, or omit them at the next 
meeting 

He likewTse directed that every senator in the great 
■counal of a nation, after he had delivered Ins opinion, 
and argued m the defence of it, should be obliged to 
give bis vote direct!} contrary, because, if that were 
•done, the result would infallibly terminate in the good 
of the public. 

When parties in a state are vnolent, be offered a 
wonderful contrivance to reconale them The method 
IS this You bike a hundred leaders of each party, 
you dispose them into couples of such whose heads 
are nearest of a size , then let two nice operators saw 
■off the ocaput of each couple at the same time, in 
such manner that the brain ma} be equall) dmded 
Let the occipnts thus cut off be interchanged, appl}ang 
■each to the head of his opposite part} man It seems 
indeed to be a work that rcquirelh some exactness , 
but the professor assured us that if it were dcxtcrousl} 
performed, the cure would be infallible For he argued 
thus that the two half brains being left to debate the 
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matter between themselves within the space of one skull 
would soon come to a good understanding, and produce 
that moderation, as well as regulant} of thinking, so 
much to be wished for m the heads of those who imagine 
they come into the world only to watch and govern its 
motion and as to the difference of brains m quantit) 
or quaht}, among those who arc directors in faction, 
the doctor assured us, from his own knowledge, that 
It was a perfect tnfle. Tntv^h ) 

From ‘Journal to Stella,’ 

Did the bishop of London die in Wexford’ poor 
gentleman' did he drink the waters? were }ou at 
his burial’ was it a great funeral’ so far from his 
friends' But be was ver} old we shall all follow 
And }et it was a pity, if God pleased He was a 
good man, not very learned I believe he died but 
poor Did he leave any chant} legaaes’ who held 
up his pall’ was there a great sight of clerg} ? do 
the) design a tomb for him’ are }’ou sure it was the 
bishop of London ’ because there is an clderl) gentleman 
here that we give the same title to or did }OU fanev 
all this m your water, as others do strange things in 
their wane? they say, these waiters trouble the head, 
and make people imagine what never came to pass 
Do }ou make no more of killing a bishop’ are these 
}our WTiiggish tneks? — Yes, yes, 1 see vou are m a 
fret O faith, says you, saucy Presto, ITl break }our 
head, what, can’t one report what one hears without 
being made a jest and a laughing stock’ are these }our 
English tneks, with a murrain ? — and Sachevcrell w ill 
be the next bishop’ 

I was with the secrelar} this morning, who was in 
a might} hurry, and went to Windsor in a chariot wath 
lord keeper , so I vvais not invatcd, and am forced to 
sta) at home , but not at all agamst m} w ill , for I 
could have gone, and would not, I dined m the at} 
with one of my pnnters, for vvhom I got the Gazette, 
and am come home early , and have nothing to sa} 
to }ou more, but finish this letter, and not send it 
by the bellman Days grow short, and the weather 
grows bad, and the towai is splenetic, and things are 
so oddI} contrived that I cannot lie absent, otherwise 
I would go for a few da}-s to Oxford, as I promised 
The} say, ’iis certain that Pnor has been in France, 
noboil} doubts it I had not time to ask the sccretat} , 
lie was in such haste Well, I will take my leave of 
dearest MD for a while, for I must begin m} next 
letter to night consider that, }oung women , and pra} 
be merry, and good girls, and love Presto Tliere is 
now bnt one business the ministr} wants me for , and 
when that is done, I wall take my leave of them I 
never got a penny from them, nor expect it In m} 
opinion, some tilings stand very ticklish , I dare sa} 
nothing at this distance. Farewell, dear sirrahs, dearest 
lives tliere is peace and quiet wath MD, and nowhere 
else. They have not leisure here to think of 'mall 
things, which ma) nun them , and I have been forward 
enough Farewell again, dearest rogues I am never 
happ} but when I wnte or think of "NID I have 
enough of courts and ministers, and wash I were at 
Laracor and if I could with honour come awa) this 
moment, I would Bernage came to sec me lo-<ln} , 
he IS just landed from Portugal, and come to rame 
recruits he looks verj well and seems pleaicil with 
his station and manner of life he never saw London 
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aor England before, he is raiashed Math Kent, which 
was his first prospect when he landed. Farewell again, 
&C &.C. (Dated 2Ath and astli August 1711 ) 

From 'Polite Converaatlon,’ 

It was m the >ear 1695, and the sixth of his late 
nia;estj King ^\dha^l the Third, of e\er glonous and 
immortal memory, who rescued three kingdoms from 
poperj and slaver), when, being about the age of six 
and tliirt), m) ;udgment mature, of good reputation In 
the world, and well acquainted with the best families 
in town, I determined to spend five mornings, to dine 
four times, pass three afternoons and six evenings ever) 
week, m the houses of the most polite families, of which 
I would confine m)self to fifty, only changing -as the 
masters or ladies died, or left the town, or grew out 
of vogue, or sunk in their fortunes, or (which to 
me was of the highest moment) became disaffected to 
the government, which practice I have followed ever 
since to this veiy da) , except when I happened to lie 
sick, or m the spleen upon cloudy weather, and except 
vihen I entertained four of each sex at my own lodgings 
once in a month, b) wa) of retaliation 
I always kept a large table book in mv pocket , and 
as soon as I left the company I immediately entered 
the choicest expressions that passed dunng the vasit 
which, returning home, I transcribed m a fair hand, 
but somewhat enlarged, and had made the greatest 
part of my collection m twelve )ears, but not digested 
into an) method, for this I found was a work of infirute 
labour, and what reqoire4 the nicest judgment, and 
consequent!) could not be brought to an) degree of 
perfection m less than sixteen )ears more. 

Herein I resolved to exceed the advace of Horace, 
a Roman poet, which I Iiave read in Mr Creech’s admir 
able translation, that an author should keep his works 
nine )ears m his closet before he ventured to publish 
them and, findmg that I still received some additional 
flowers of wit and language, although in a vei) small 
number, I determined to defer the publication, to pursue 
m) design, and exhaust (if possible) the whole subject, 
that I might present a complete svstera to the world 
for I am convinced by long expencnce that the critics 
will be as severe as their old env) against me can make 
them I foresee they will object that I have inserted 
many an wers and replies which are neither witty, 
humorous, polite, nor authentic, and have omittrf 
others that would have been highlj useful as well as 
entertaining But let them come to particulars, and I 
wall Ixildly engage to confute them malice. 

For these last sue or seven years I have not been able 
to add above nine valuable sentences to enrich mj collec 
tion from whence I conclude that what remains wall 
amount onl) to a tnfle. However, if after the publica 
tion of this work, any ladv or gentleman, when they 
have read it, shall find the least thing of importance 
omitted, I desire the) wall please to supply m) defects b) 
communicating to me their discovenes , and their letters 
ma) be directed to Simon Wagstaff, Esq , at Ins lodgings 
next door to the Gloucester head in St James’s street, 
pa) mg the postage In return of which favour, I shall 
make honourable mention of their names in a short 
preface to the second edition 
In the mean time, I cannot but wath some pnde, and 
much pleasure, congratulate with m) dear country, which 
has outdone all the nations of Europe in advanang the 


whole art of conversation to the greatest height it is 
capable of reaching , and therefore, being entircl) con 
vinced that the collection I now offer to tlie public is full 
and complete, I may at the same time boldly affirm, that 
the whole genius, humour, politeness, and eloquence of 
England are summed up in it , nor is the treasure small, 
wherein are to be found at least a thousand shining 
questions, answers, repartees, replies, and rejoinders, 
fitted to adorn ev ei) kind of discourse that an assembly 
of English ladies and gentlemen, met together for their 
mutual entertainment, c.an possibl) want espeaally 
when the several flowers shall be set off and improved 
by the speakers, wath every circumstance of preface 
and circumlocution, in proper terms, and attended vnth 
praise, laughter, or admiration 

From ‘Thoughts on Various Suttjects’ 

We have just religion enough to make us hate, but not 
enough to make us love one another 

IVhen we desire or solicit anjdhing, our minds run 
wholl) on the good side or circumstances of it , when it 
is obtained, our mind runs onlj on the bad ones. 

When a true genius appeareth in the world, jou maj 
know him b) this infallible sign, that the dunces are all 
in confederac) against him 

I am apt to think that, in the da) of judgment, there 
will be small allowance given to the wise for their 
want of morals, or to the ignorant for their want of 
faith, because both are vvitliout excuse Tins ^renders 
the adv antages equal of ignorance and knowledge But 
some scruples m the wise, and some v ices in the ignorant, 
will perhaps be forgiven upon the strength of temptation 
to each 

It is pleas,ant to observe how free the present age is 
in lajing taxes on the next ‘Future ages shall talk 
of this, this shall be famous to rdl postentj ’ whereas 
their time and thoughts wall be taken up about present 
things, as ours arc now 

It IS in disputes as in armies, where the weaker side 
setteth up false lights, and niaketh a great noise, that 
the enemy ma) believe them to be more numerous and 
strong than the) reall) are 

I have known some men possessed of good qualities, 
which were very serviceable to others, but useless to 
themselves , like a sun dial on the front of a house, to 
inform the neighbours and passengers, but not the omer 
within 

If a man would register all his opinions upon love, 
politics, religion, learning, S.C. beginning from his youth, 
and so go on to old age, vv hat a bundle of inconsistenae. 
and contradictions would apjiear at last ! 

The stoical scheme of suppljung our wants b) lopping 
off our desires, is like cutting off our feet when we want 
shoes. 

The reason w h\ so few marriages are happy, is because 
young ladies sjiend their time m making nets, not in 
making eages. 

Censure is the tax a man pa)eth to the public for 
being eminent 

No wise man ever wished to be )oungcr 

An idle reason lessens the weight of the good ones jrou 
gave before 

Complaint is the largest tribute Heaven receives, and 
the sinccrest part of our devotion 

Tlie common fluency of speech in many men and 
most women Is ovnng to a scarcity of matter and 
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scarcity of trords for whoever is a master of language 
and hath a mind full of ideas, in'll be apt, m speaking, 
to hesitate upon the choice of both, whereas common 
speakers haie only one set of ideas, and one set of 
words to clothe them m, and these are always ready 
at the mouth So people come faster ont of a church 
when It IS almost empty than when a crowd is at 
the door 

To be vain is rather a mark of humility than pnde. 
Vain men delight in telling iihat honours haie been 
done them, what great compan) they haie kept, and 
the like, by which thej plainl) confess that these 
honours were more than their due, and such as their 
fnends would not believe if tliej had not been told 
whereas a man truly proud thmks the greatest honours 
below his merit, and consequently scorns to boast I 
therefore dehver rt as a maxim, that whocier desires 
the character of a proud man ought to conceal his 
vanity 

Eierj man desireth to hie long, but no man would be 
old. 

If books and laws continue to increase as the) have 
done for fift) )eais past, I am in some concern for 
future ages, how an) man will be learned, or an) man 
a lawyer 

A mce man is a man of nasty ideas 

If a man makes me keep my distance, the comfort is, 
he keeps his at the same time 

Very few men, propcrl) speaking, Uv^ at present, bat 
are prondmg to live another time. 

Princes m their infanc), childhood, and )outh are said 
to discover prodipous parts and wnt, to speak things 
that surprise and astonish strange, so man) hopeful 
pnnces, so many shameful kings ' If the) happen to 
die young, they would have been prodigies of wisdom 
and virtue if they hie, they are often prodiges indeed, 
but of another sort. 

As nmi ersal a practice as lying is, and as easy a one 
as it seems, I do not remember to haie heard three 
good lies in all my conversation, even from those who 
Were most celebrated in that faculty 

SirlValtcr Scott s cdiuon of Smfts U^ffrh (19 voU. 1814 2nd ed. 
1E24) includes most of what was Tsluahle in the editions of Ilnwkes- 
worth and Shendan , a nev edition bj Temple Scott, with bio- 
graphical introduction b> Mr Lech), began in 1897(1-0! viii 1899)1 
Selections are by Traill (1884-85), Lewin (i886), H Morle) (1889-90), 
and CiaiL (1892). John Forster pnbhshed vol 1. of a Life in 1875, 
and there are Lucs b) Craih (1882), Leslie Stephen (1882) Monarty 
(1E93), and Cliurton Collins (1893). See also Swi/i in Ireland b) 
R. Ashe King (1896) and Hr Herbert Pauls Men^and Letlere 

(190A 

GEORGE SAI^TSBURV 

John Arhnthnot, or Arbuthnott (1667- 
1735)1 the fnend of Pope, Swift, Gay, and Pnor, 
shared wuth his brother-ints — mostly keen Tones — 
in many humorous publications called forth chiefly 
by political events His father was Episcopal 
pansh minister of Arbuthnott in Kincardineshire, 
and was ejected after the Rciolution , one of his 
brothers fought under Dundee at Killiccrankie, 
another in Tilar’s rebellion in 1715 , and John 
himself was, according to Chesterfield, ‘a Jacobite 
by prejudice, a republican by reflection and reason 
mg’ Having studied at Aberdeen and Uniiersity 
College, Oxford, he took a degree m medicine at 
St Andrews (1696) , and, settling in London, where 
62 
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before this he had taught mathematics, he became 
known as a wit and as author of an Cxanmiahon 
of Dr Wood'Ward’s Account of the Deluge, and an 
Essay on the Ustfulness of Mathematical Leai mug 
(1700) Happening to be at Epsom when Pnnee 
George was taken lU there, Arbuthnot treated 
the case so successfully that he was made the 
prance’s regular physician In 1705 he was ap- 
pointed physiaan to the queen In 1715 Pope and 
he assisted Gay in the unlucky farce. Three Hours 
after Marriage The satirical Memoirs of tJu 
Extraordinary Life, Works, and Discoveries of 
Martinus Scnblerus, published in Pope’s works 
(1741), was chiefly, if not wholly, written bi 
Arbuthnot The design of this work, as expounded 
by Pope, was to ndiculc all the false tastes in 
learning, under the character of a man of capacitx^ 
who had dipped into every art and science, but 
injudiaously m each. Cervantes was the model , 
but though the watty authors copied his grav e ironx 
wath success, the fine humanity and genial imagina- 
tion of the Spanish nov ehst are wholly wanting in 
Scnblerus It is highly probable that the character 
of Cornelius Scnblerus suggested to Sterne the idea 
of Walter Shandy His oddities and absurdities 
about the education of his son — in descnbmg which 
Arbuthnot display s extensiv e and cunous learning — 
arc worthy of Sterne. Useful hints are thrown out 
amidst the ndicule and pedantry' of Scnblerus , 
and one might almost think the author was poking 
fun at ‘object lessons’ when we read that ‘the 
old gentleman so contnved it, to make cierythmg 
contnbutc to the improvement of his knowledge, 
even to his very dress He invented for him a 
geographical suit of clothes, which might give him 
some hints of that science, and likewise some 
knowledge of the commerce of different nations 
He had a French hat with an African feather, 
Holland shirts and Flanders lace, English cloth 
lined with Indian silk, his gloves were Italian, 
and his shoes were Spanish He was made to 
observe this, and daily catechised thereupon, 
which his father was wont to call “travelling at 
home.” He never gave him a fig or an orange 
but he obliged him to give an account from what 
country it came ’ 

Another monument of Arbuthnot’s wit and 
humour is h-is History of fohn Bull {17 id), designed 
to ridicule the Duke of Marlborough and turn the 
nation against the French war The allegory is 
well sustained, and the satincal allusions wonder- 
fully happy, though the political disputes of that 
time have largely' lost their interest In the like 
ironical vein are his Treatise concerning the Alter- 
calion or Scolding of the Ancients and his Art 
of Political Lying His wat, always pointed, is 
seldom acrimonious, and never wathout strong 
reasons personally offensu e Of hrs serious w orks, 
the most notable, besides medical treatises, was 
a senes of dissertations on ancient coins, weights, 
and measures He was singularly careless of his 
literary fame, published his best things anony- 
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mousl), and let his fncnds edit and alter them 
at will, accordingly sonic things quite uiiworthj 
of him were falscl> attributed to him After the 
death of Queen ^nne all court functionaries were 
changed, and Arbuthnot rcniincd from St James s 
to Doier Street bwift affirmed he knew his art 
but not his trade, and declared, ‘tie has more 
wit than we all hue, and more hunianitj tlian wit 
Arbuthnot, though displ tred at court still had a 
good practice in great houses, and to the end mam 
tamed his unaffected tlicerfulness and good nalutc 
From 1723 he was in ililiedth, and bore with 



JOHN VRBUTUNOT, M n 

By permiiMon, from iJic Tortrait bj C. jerra^ m the 

Roj*a\ CoUege of Physicians l^ndon 


digniU bercaicmcnt and suffenng Ills see crest 
utterance is his epitaph on Colonel Chartens, ihc 
most notonous blackguard of the da) 

Here continucth to rot the IkkI) of Francis 
Chaptres, who, with an mlle\iblc constanc), and 
inimitable umformiU of life, persisted, m spile of age 
and infirmities, in the practice of ceer) human iicc, 
excepting proihgaht) and h)pocrisy , his insatiable 
aiarice exempted him from the first, his matchless 
impudence from the second Nor was he more singular 
in the under laling prarity of his manners tlian successful 
in accumulating wealth, for, without trade or profes 
Sion, without trust of public monc), and without bribe 
worthy sen ice, he acquired, or more propcrli created, 
a ministenal estate He was the only person of his 
time who could cheat with the mask of honest), retain 
his primeval meanness when possessed of ten thousand 
a year, and having dad) desen e<l the gibbet for what 


lit did, was at last condemned to it for what he tnuW 
not d(s Oil, indignant reader ' think not his life ny 
kss to mankind rroiidcncc connUcil at hn excenUe 
dcsi' ns, to give to nficr ages a conspicuous proof and 
example of liow small estimation is cxorlutaiit wealth 
III the sight of Gcrl, b) lus iiestowing it on the mr>s^ 
imworlh) of all mortals 

John Bull (tbo Engllnhl, Nlc Frogdho Dutch) nnd 
Hocus (tho Duko of Mnrlborough), 

Hull, in the mam, was an lionc't plain dealing fellow, 
choleric, liohl, and of a \cf) unconstant temper, li- 
dreaded not old lywis cither at backsword, s ngle 
falchion, or cudgel pla) b it tlicn he was xen ap' to 
(|HarTc) witii Ins licsi fneii N, csjscciall) if the) pateadtd 
to govern him, if )oii flatti-rcd him, you mig) t lead 
him like a cliiM Johns umjicr depended cr) nuth 
u|>on the air , In-, spinis rij-e and fell with the wtuhtr 
glas lohn v\ as quick, ainl undersloexl Ip b_'intvi 
ven Well, but no man alive was moa caixless m 
loo' tug into Ins accompts or more chcatwl b_, partner*, 
apprentices, an 1 'ervanis. Hu« w's occavioata! h) h,! 
being a loon companion, loving bis l-o tic and ha 
diversion for In sav tnith, no man I cp a lic’lcf liorje 
than John nor s)\,.nt Ins monc' more gencrou'U Er 
(lain an! fair dcvlmg Jo'm had acvpii'esl some pljrai, 
and might have kept them, lia 1 it nm tnicn fo' L ? tm 
liippv lawsuit 

Nic I ring was - amnin„ sU whorc'on qu tc the rt- 
\ersc of lohn m man) panieidit eovc ous fagJ 
mindcal domestic affair, would pinch Ins txih tn ‘are 
Ills jhicket , never Io‘l - fanbmg bv careless 'erven's or 
bad ilebtors He <hd nal care much fcir anv ‘O'' of 
diversions exapi tneks of high ( lerman ■'rtLsU a“d 
Icgenlemani , no man cxcccvlinl Nie m the*e ye* it 
imi<l lie owned that \ie v as a fair dealer, an i in that 
wav acipiiresl immen'e nihes 

Hocus was an old cunning auomcv , an I thoighlhs 
was the first cun idcrable smi that ever he was ergaged 
in, he shove'll himself supenor in addre s to mo of 
his profes nn he kept alwav, gSKvl cKrI s he lovcil 
monev, was smooth tongiied, gave gorvl words and 
seldom lost his temper, he was not vvOrst than 
an infidel, for he provadexl plcnlifiiUv for his famil) , 
but he loiexl himself licller than them all the neigh 
hours re\K!Ttcd that he was hcnjicekej, which "-as 
imi>ossiblc bv such a mild spirited woman as his wafe 
was 

The Duthessof MartboTUu„h wa a ictma^ni TIi- Te’y xaJ 
charesj the Rrcat duhe wath peculation as commamlcr in chief ami 
With prolonttms the war on iliat aiaxtutw 

John BuIVb Motbor (the Chnrch of Engluntl) 

John had a mother whom he loveal and honoured 
cxtremel) a discreet, grave, solicr, good-conditioncl 
clcanU old genllcwoinan as ever lived, she was n"ne 
of )our cross grained Icnnagant, scolding jades 
one liad as good lx. hangeal as live in Ihc house wuhi 
sudi as arc alwav s censunng the conduct and telling 
scandalous stones of their neighbours, extolling tksir 
own good qualities, and undervaluing those of others. 
On the conlrar), she was of a meek spint, and, a> she 
was stncti) virtuous herself, so she nlvva)^ put the bed 
construction upon the wonls and actions of her neigh 
Imurs, except where the) were irreconcilable to the 
rules of honest) and Ccccnc) She was Dcither one of 
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)our precise prudes, nor one of jour fantastical old 
belles, that dress themselves like girls of fifteen , as she 
neither wore a ruff, forehead cloth, nor high croinied 
hat, so she had laid aside feathers, flowers, and cnmpt 
ribbons in her head-dress, fur below scarfs, and hooped 
petticoats She scorned to patch and paint, yet she 
loied to keep her hands and her face clean Though 
she vore no flaunting laced ruffles, sheuould not keep 
herself m a constant sweat with greasj flannel, though 
her hair was not stuck with jewels, she was not ashamed 
of a diamond cross she was not, like some ladies, 
hung about with toys and tnnkets, tweezer cases, 
pocket-glasses, and essence bottles , she used only a 
gold w atch and an almanac, to mark the hours and the 
holidajs 

Her furniture was neat and genteel, well fancied, with 
a I'on gout As she affected not the grandeur of a state 
with a canopy, she thought there was no offence m an 
elbow chair, she had laid aside your caning, gilding, 
and japan work as being too apt to gather dirt, but 
she never could be prevailed upon to part inth plain 
waiasco and clean hangings. Tliere are some ladies 
that affect to smell a stink in eierj thing, thei arc 
always highly perfumed, and continually burning frank 
incense in their rooms, she was aboic such affectation, 
yet she never would Hj aside the use of brooms and 
scrubbing brushes, and scrupled not to lay her lintn 
m fresh laiender She was no less genteel in her 
bchaMour, well bred, without affectation, in the due 
mean between one of your affected courtesy ing pieces 
of formality, and your romps that ha^c no regard to 
the common rule, of cinlity There are some ladies 
that nffcct a mighty regard for their relations we 
must not eat to-day for my uncle Tom , or my 
couain Hetty died this time ten years, let’s ha\e 
a ball to night, it is my neighbour such a ones 
birthday She looled upon all this as gnmacc, yet 
'he constantly observed her hu'liand's birthday, her 
wedding day, and some few more. Though she was 
a truly good woman, and had a sincere mo hcrly loac 
for her son John, yet there wanted not those who en 
deaiourcd to create a misunderstanding between them, 
and they had so far prevailed with him once that he 
turned her out of doors [1 c. in 1643-60], to his great 
sorrow, as he found afterwards, for his affairs went 
on at sivcs and sevens 

She was no less judicious in the turn of her con 
sersation and choice of her studies, in which she far 
exceeded all her sex , your rakes that hate the company 
of all sober grate gentlewomen would bear hers , and 
she would, by her handsome fnanner of proceeding, 
Sooner reclaim them than some that were more sour 
and reserved She was a zealous preacher up of chastity 
anxl conjugal fidelity m wives, and hy no means a 
fnend to the newfangled doctrine of the indispensable 
duty of cuckoldom , though she adtanced her opinions 
with a becoming assurance, yet she neter ushered 
them in, as some positive creatures will do, with dog 
matical assertions — this is infallible, I cannot be mis 
taken, none but a rogue can deny it. It has been 
observed that such people are oftener m the vvTong 
than anybody Though she had a thousand good 
finalities, she was not without her faults, amongst which 
one might perhaps reckon too great lenity to her 
servants, to whom she always gave good counsel, but 
often too gentle correction 


Bull’s Sister Peg (the Scottish Nation and Church) 
John had a rstcr, a poor girl that had been starved at 
nurse, any body vveuld have guessed miss to have been 
bred up under the influence of a cruel stepdame, and 
John to be the fondling of a tender mother John 
looked ruddy and plump, with a pair of cheeks like 
a trumpeter, miss looked pale and wan, as if she 
had the green sickness , and no vv onder, for John was 
the darling , he had all the good bits, vvixs crammed 
■with good pullet, chicken, pig, goose, and capon, while 
miss had only a little oatmeal and water, or a dry 
crust without butter John had his golden pippins, 
peaches, and nectannes , poor miss a crab apple, 
sloe, or a blackberry Master lay in the best apart 
ment, with hts bedchamber towards the south sun, 
miss lodged in a garret, exposed to the north wind, 
which shrivelled her countenance. However, this usage, 
though It stunted the girl in her growth, gave her a 
hardy constitution , she had life and spint in ahund 
ance, and knew w hen she was ill used now and then 
she would seize upon John’s commons, snatch a leg of a 
pullet, or a hit of good licet, for which they were sure to 
goto fisticuff, ^!aster was indeed too strong for her, 
but miss would not yield m the least point, but even 
when master had got her down, she would scratch and 
bite like a tiger, when he gave her a cuff on the ear, 
she would pnek him with her knitting needle John 
brought a great chain one day to tie her to the bed post, 
for which affront miss aimed a penknife at his heart In 
short, these fiuarrcls grew up to rooted aversions, they 
gave one another nicknames , she called him Gundy 
guts, and he called her Ixiusv Peg, though the girl 
was a tight clever wench as any was and through her 
pale looks you might discern spint and vivacity, which 
made her not, indeed, a perfect beauty, hut something 
that was agreeable It was barbarous in parents not to 
take notice of these early quarrels, and make them live 
better together, such domestic feuds proving afterwards 
the occasion of misfortunes to them both Peg had, 
indeeel, some odd humours and comical antipathy, for 
which John would jeer her ‘What think you of my 
sister Peg,’ savs he, ‘that faints at the sound of an 
organ, and vet will dance and fnsk it the noise of a 
bagpipe?’ ‘^^^lat’s that to you, Gundy guts’’ quoth 
Peg, ‘ every liody ’s to choose their own music.’ Then 
Peg had taken a fancy not to say her patemoster; winch 
made people imagine strange things of her Of the 
three brothers that have made such a clutter m the 
world. Lord Peter, Martin, and Jack [the Pope, Luther, 
and Calvin], Jack had of late been her inclination Lord 
Peter she detested , nor did Martin stand much better 
in her good graces, hut Jack had found the way to 
her heart. 

’The Celerity and Duration of Lies 
As to the celenty of their motion, the author says it 
IS almost incredible He gives several instances of lies 
that have gone faster than a man can nde post Your 
terrifying lies travel at a prodigious rate, above ten miles 
an hour ^ our whispers move in a narrow vortex, but 
very swiftly The author says it is impossililc to explain 
several phenomena in relation to the celenty of lies, 
without the supposition of symehromsm and combination. 
As to the duration of lies, he says there are of all sorts, 
from hours and days to ages , that there are some 
which, like insects, die and revive again in a different 
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fonn , thit good nrli';t'<, like people i\Iio Liiild upon 
1 short lease, Mill calculate the duration of a he surctv 
to answer their purpose to last just as long, and no 
longer, than the turn is sened 

The propcrcsl contradiction to n he is ano her he 
For example, if it should he icporled that the Pro 
tender was in I ondon, one would not contraihct it 
hj sajing he neitr was in 1 iigland , hut jou must 
prove bj eje witnesses that he came no further than 
Greenwich, and then went hack ngatn rims, if it he 
spread alxmt that a great jur on were dung of some 
disease, ton must not saj the truth, that the> are in 
health and never had such a disca'e, hut that thee arc 
slowlj recovering of it ''O there was not long ago a 
gentleman who affirnicd that the treats with I rance, for 
bnnging poperv and slavcrv into Fnghnd, war signeil 
the iSlh of Seplcmher , to which anotlicr answcrcal I 
verj judiciouslv, not hj opposing truth to his he, that 
there was no siicli treatv but that to Ins certain know 
letlge there were mans things m that treat) not )el 
adjusted 

Letter to Pope 

I little doubt of )oiir 1 ind concern for me, nor of that 
of my Lord Uathnr t 1 have nothing to rcjiaj in) 
friends with at present hiil jiravers and good wishes 
I have the satisfaction to find tint I am as officiousU 
served h) my fneiids as he that has thousands to leave m 
Icgaacs, besides the nssuraiic" of tlicir sincerity f*od 
Almighty has made my IxxliK disease as easy ns a thing 
of that nature can be I have found relief sometimes 
from the air of this place , mv nights arc bad, but many 
poor creatures arc wore As for vou, mv good fnend, 

I think since our first acquaintance there has not liccn 
any of those little suspicion, or jealousies which often 
afTcct the sinccrcst friendship, I am sure not on mv side 
I must be so sincere as to own that though 1 could 
not help valuing you for those talents which the world 
praises, yet they were not the foundation of my fnend 
ship They were quite of another sort , nor will I at 
present ofiend you bv enumerating them And I make 
It my last request, that vou will continue that noble dis 
dam and abhorrence of vacc which vou seem nalumllv 
endued With, but still with regard to your own safely 
and study more to reform than chastise, though the one 
cannot be encctcd without the other 

Lord Ilalhursi I have alvvUvs honoured for cverv good 
quality that a person of Ins rank ought (o have Prav 
give my respects and kindest wishes to the family Mv 
venison stomacli is gone, but I have those nlvoiit me, and 
often with me, who will be very glad of his present If 
It is left at my house, it will lie transmitted safe to me. 

A recovciy m my case, and at mvage, is imjKissiblc 
Tlie kindest wishes of my fnends is an Luthixtiasui 
Living or dying I shall be \ ours 

Arbuthnot a Mtsetllaiifpux II erkt %cre, vviih a Life, Dublolieit in 
1770 Tlicrc Is a good I ifc of him tiy G A Aiihen (rEpA yx'htt 
Hull and The Art cf Pphttenl Lytup arc aiclndcd in ihe earlier 
collecled editions of Swift i 

Jolm StrATpe (1643-1737), tlic son of John van 
Stnjp, a religious refugee from Brabant, was bom 
m London, was educated at St Paul’s School and 
Cambndge, and became incumbent of Low Leyton, 
Essex, but was known to the world ns an ecclesias- 
tical histonan and biographer His prolix and ill- 
arranged, but honest and invaluable, works (27 vols , 


Clir Press td 1S2/-451 include Mfmnrjats ttf 
CrnwHi) (569411 of Sir Thomas Smith 

Bishop \\lmir (1701;, Sir John Cbcke 
(1705)1 Archbishop Gnndal (1710^, Arcbbivimp 
I’arlir (1711 , and Arrhlnsbop Wbitgifi <1716;, 
'j/r/iti/i 0/ t/u J\ff<’Hiittlio>’ (1709-35), and die 
JZultuaslicii} Mtiwnnlt, 17 ] .-fiS (1725,— bis Ijcsi 
work He abo edited Mow's S’nr-jfj' cf I nrJm 
u72o'> The following litter to bis mother from 
Cimbridgc sMs ilu life of a university man about 
I that pcrioel in a vivid light 

Gixid Motlur, 

\our of the 24 ih mvain I ghdl; received, expecting 
indci.ll one a wcil I'-'on, but 1 undcwland bvS Ir 
\Saleoon aril ymt <-lf of yoiit indivpo'cdnci <' tier la 
wnti Tbem-ony 11 rcccivr iliiv nojoom-r jv, liecaiee 
1 bad a mind (know ng of this boacM woman's i' img 
out *0 suddenly fur 1 or loo fro n biaicc and ber loi Ircise 
lavinr so nctr to I ct ili te luriiij that she s^’otild dciiTcr 
H into VO r hand', that 1 vim ma\ the lic'tcr ard rcert 
fully hears of ms, aad 1 non Im 1 fare’ll wilh nw ''he 
IS m\ laiindri S'* make In r v elcnrif nrd tc'l her how 
vou would have mv bnen wasbiwl as 'Oe were sarag 
m your IsUcT 1 am verv ghd to hear that 'J'* ard 
my bro'her Tohn on iha agrse •o well, that 1 I'^bincvoa 
iccount sn unusjal cour eos that Ic should have vol 
out to tils cake In '* e However, pnv moth'-r, cjrtfiil 
of your elf nml do ti ourwarUe vourself, f'jr tl'St i> 
wont to bong vou vijion a swl fiwl 1 hear al 0 iwv 
broilicr v-aver is of sii a \i iiiar truly 1 am glad of 11 I 
hope vour cliildisn may 1 c e imforts to vou now you a.'t 
growing old Kcmcinlicr me back again mo* kinl’vio- 
mv brother Savsr 

I Concerning ihc taking up o'‘niv ihmg-, ns Ire, I ga t 
j one shilling loo much m the hundred Imt why 1 
much, I thought iiiiU'sxl I bad given vo i an -ccoar m 
tint ‘3ms litlsr but it <icnis 1 h-vvs no! Th* oalv 
rca on is, because thex wsrs a schol'i's gf'O'lr 1 'i" 
coum on to make llnm pay one slnllmg mo-e dun 'hr 
j tovvaa’s pcojdc. Ur Penrson himself paved so and vevc-al 
I o her lads m this college and mv tutor tol I nic thrr 
I vmld expect 'o much of nis, being a s-lmlar and t 

i fawnd It sj 

Do not wonder so much at our commons diet ate 
norc than nianv college, liavs rnnitv iise’f luhT- 
Hcmng and Davies ars), which is the famousest co’li^ 
in the bnivsrsiiv, have but ihrsc half jacnee McIave 
roast meat, dinner and supper, tbroiighout the weeks- 
and such mcale as vou know I not U-sc to care for and 
that IS veal but non 1 have Icimt local it Sometime* 
ncvsrthclessc vie have boileil iiis*at, with pottage, and 
liccf and mutton which 1 am glad of except Fndavs 
and Satunlnvs and somsliincs Wednesdays , which <hiJ7 
vve have lish at vlinncr and tansy or pudding for supper 
Our pan> then are sicndsr enough But there is this- 
remeviv , wo mav retire unto the biittcriss and there lake 
a half pennv loafc and butter or chsc.-c , or cLe to the 
hilchsn, and fake there what tlic cook hatlu But, forrov 
part, I am surs I never vasilcd the kitchen vet, s'uee I 
have been here, and ihc biilicncs but seldom after meals 
unlcsse for a cira, that is for a farthing worth of siuoH 
beer so that Isssc iJmn n penv in liecr doth serve me a 
whole day Nsvxrlhelsssc sometimes vve have exceed 
ings then wc have two or three dishes (hut that is vcfv 
rare) othenviss never but one so Ibai a cake and ® 
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•cheese would he ^erj welcome to me, and a neats 
longue, or some such thing, if it would not require too 
much money If )ou do intend to send me anv thmg, do 
not send It >et, until jou hear further of me for I Iiase 
manj things to send for, uhicli ma^ all, I hope, be put 
into that box lou have at home but uhat they are, I 
shall give \ou an account of hereafter, u hen I nould ha\c 
them sent and that is, ivhen I haic got me a chamber 
for as jet, I am in a chamber that do h not at all please 
me. I have thoughts of one, which is a lerj handsome 
■one, and one pair of stairs high, and that looketh into the 
ma'rter's garden The price is but 20, per annum, ten 
whereof a knight’s son, and latelj admitted into this 
college, doth pa) though he did not come till about 
midsummer, so that 1 sliall liaic but 10, to pa) n tear 
besides ray income, which ma) be about 40,, or there 
abouts Mother, I kindh thank )ou for tour orange pills 
)ou sent me. If you are not too straight of monet, send 
me some such thing b) the woman, and a [mund or two 
-of almonds and raison' But first ask her if she will 
can) them, or if the) be not too mucli trouble to her 
I do much approtc of )our agreeing tolh the earner 
quartcrl) he was indeed telling me of it, that )ou had 
agreed with him for it and I think he means both )ours 
and mmu "Nlakc )onr Inrgain sure with limi 

I understand by tour letter that tou are ver) inqmsi’itc 
to Inott how tlungs stand witl me here. I behete)ou 
ma) be v ell enough satisfied b) the woman 'Nf) breal 
mgs-out are now all gone Indeed 1 was afraid at m) 
first coming it would hate pro cd the itch but I am 
iairl) nd on it but I fear 1 shall get it, let mt do what 
I can for there are man) here that hate it cnicll) 
florae of them take strong purgej that would kill a horse, 
"•cel s together for it, to gc it at ay, and yet are hardi) 
nd of It A.t mt first coming I I.td alone but smcc, 
m) tutor desired me to kt a ter) dear lad la) with me, 
and an alderman’s son of Colchester, rhich I could not 
■den), being newh come be hath lavl with me now for 
almost a fortnight, and wall do till he can pronde himself 
sitli a chamber I hate been with all m) acquaintance, 
ibo base entreated me ter) courtcousi), cspcciall) 
Jonathan Ifoughton I went to his chamber the I nday 
night I first came, and iJicre he made me stay and sup 
anth him, and would liate liad me laid tvith him that 
eiight, and was extraordinaiy 1 ind to me. Since, we 
hate been logctlicr pretty often He excused lumselfc 
that be did not come to see me before lie went, and that 
he did not mtc to me since he had been come He liatli 
now, or IS about obtaining, /^lO more from the college 
M c go twice a da) to Cluipcl , in the morning about 7, 
and in the evening about 5 After we come from Chapel 
m the morning, which i-, towards 8, we go to tlw butteries 
for our brealJast, s bicli usuall) is five farthings, an 
halfepcnn) loaf and butter, and a cize of beer But 
sometimes I go to an honest house near the college, and 
have a pint of milk boiled for my breakfast 
Trul) I wasmucli troubled to bear that m) letter for 
Ireland es not set gone. I wish if Mr Jones is not set 
gone, that it might be sent some other wi) Indeed I 
“WTsIi I could sec m) cousin James Eonnell here within 
three or four years for 1 belies c our Unnersit) is less 
strict to observe lads that do not m every point conformc 
than theirs at Dublin though ours be bad enough Pra) 
remember me to my unde, and all m) fnends there, when 
you wnlc. Kemember me to m) cousin James Knox. I 
am glad he is recovered from his dangerous sickness. 


whatsoever it is , for I cannot make any thing of it, is 
vou have vvnttcn it And thus, for want of paper, I end, 
dcsmng hcartil) to be remembered to all m) fnends. 
Excuse me to my brother and sister that they have not 
heard from me )et. Next week I hope to vvnte to them 
both. Excuse m) length, I thought I would answer ycur 
letter to the full I remaine )our dutiful son, 

J Strijp 

Tliese for his honoured Mother 
Mrs. Heater Stryp vvaddow, 
dwelling m Petticoat Lane, nght over against the 
Eive Ink Homes, without Bishops Gate, in London 

This Piter was printed Sir Henr> Ellis for the Camden 
Socicij in a senes of Original Letlerz 0/ Emtneut Littrary lileit 

Daniel Defoe, 

the author of Robinson Crusoi, was bom towards 
Uic close of 1659 in the London pansh of St 
Giles, Cnpplegatc His father, James Poe, was a 
butcher there, his grandfatlicr was a ) coman of 
Etton near Peterborough , and the change to Dc 
Foe or Defoe was made b) Daniel about 1697 He 
was educated for the Nonconformist ministr) at a 
Stoke Newington academ), learning Latin, Greek, 

I French, Italian, Spanish, and, above all, English, 
I but h) 16S3 he was in business as a hose factor 
He was apparentl) out with Monmouth, joined 
King William at Hcnic) in 1688, travelled in Scot- 
land, France, and Spam, and went bankrupt m 
1692 , his debts be scrupulously paid up later He 
next became accountant to the glass^luty commis- 
sioners and sccretar) and owaier of a Tilbury tile 
factor) His Essay upon Projects appeared m 
1698, and he became noted as an able pamphleteer 
in support of the king’s policy' — c g in his \ igorous 
poem. The True bom Enghshman (1701) Its 
success was prodigious, eighty thousand copies 
sold upon the streets Defoe was no poet, but be 
could reason in verse, and had an unlimited com- 
mand of homel), forcible language The satire 
opens witli a paraphrase of Burton (sec VoL I 
P 440) 

Wherever God erects a house of pra)er. 

The devil alwa)s builds a chapel there , 

And ’twill be found upon examination. 

The latter has the larger congregation. 

Defoe’s restless pen was acme throughout the 
bitter struggle under Anne between the High- 
Church part) and the Dissenters , and his famous 
I treatise, The Shortest I Pay svtth the Dissenters 
I (1703)) first deceived and then infuriated his oppo 
nents The House of Commons ordered the 
pamphlet to be burned , and, when tried at the 
Old Bailey m JuK, he was sentenced to pay a fine 
of 200 marks, to stand thnee m the pillory, to find 
sureties for his good bchav lour dunng sev en y ears, 
and to be impnsoned dunng the queen’s pleasure. 
On the first day he suffered appeared his Hymn to 
the Pillory., and that portion of his penalty was con- 
verted into a W’hig tnumph Dunng his impnson- 
ment in Newgate he continued an incessant literary 
activity upon ‘occasional conformity’ and other 
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contro\ ersies, and started Ins Review (tebruarj' 
1704-June 1713), at first a neeU), then a bi wecklj, 
and finally a tn weekly newspaper This was his 
largest, if not his most important, work, embracing 
in o\ er five thousand pages essaj s on almost e\ erj 
branch of human knowledge During the same 
nine years he published eight) distinct works, with 
4727 pages His ‘ Scandal Club ’ was the forerunner 
of the Tatters and Spectators 

In August 1704 Defoe was released from pnson 
through Harley, who further procured him emplo)- 
ment Giving Alins no Charity (1704) was a 
masterly denun- 
aation of indis 
criminate charity 
and national 
workshops In 

1705 appeared 
The Consolida- 
tor or Memoirs 
of Siindiy Trans- 
actions from the 
World tn the 
Moon, a political 
satire, which per 
haps supplied a 
hint for Gulliver’s 
Travels j and in 

1706 The True 
Relation of the 
Apparition of one 
Mrs Veal, which 
Mr Aitken has 
proAed to be 
founded on fact 
or supposed fact 
fure Diviuo A\as 
a tedious political 
satire in tw eh e 
books of poor 
verse. In 1705 
Defoe was sent 
by Harlc) on a 
secret mission to 
the west of Eng- 
land , in 1706-7 
he was in Scot- 
land as a secret agent to promote the Union 
His History of the Union 
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From an EngravmR bj Hopwood after a Pottmil 


- appeared in 1709 

After Harley’s fall (1708) he found himself able 
to be a staunch Whig under Godolphin 


agam 

issued 


tried 

three 


a Tory Ministr) In 1713 Defoe 
his hand at political irony, and 
pamphlets — Reasons against the 
Succession of the House of Hanover^ What tf tf,e 
Pretender should Come f and What if the Oiieen 
should Die? Neither A^^,Ig nor Too could 
understand Defoe’s ironical wntings He was 
ta^ into custod), and had to find bail, himself m 
jC8oo, and two fncndsm^4oo each, to answer for 
the alleged libels Through the influence, how- 


ever, of Harley, now Lord Oxford, Defoe obtained 
a pardon under the Great Seal, confuting the 
charges brought against him, and exempting him 
from any consequences thereafter on account of 
those publications In \\\s Review ho. had stnvcn 
in vain to presen e the semblance of consistency , 
and, ph)ing a dubious part in the intrigues that 
preceded and attended the accession of the House 
of Hanover, he found himself in a general discredit 
which his Appeal to Honour and Justice (1715) did 
not remove. In 1718 he was m equivocal govern 
ment sen ice, too ingeniousl) subediting Jacobite 

and High Church 

. organs Defoe 

was not scrupu 
lous m his point 
of honour, still. 
It IS certain he 
nev erw-asa Toiy, 
but alwa)s at 
heart devoted to 
the glorious 
Revolution and 
the Protestant 
succession None 
the less, it is 
amazing to find 
Mr Thomas 
Wngbt thus van 
dicating his con 
duct ‘If it IS 
dishonourable to 
be a sp), Defoe's 
conduct cannot 
be defended , if it 
IS not dishonour 
able, let no stones 
be cast at him ' 
In 1715 appeared 
the first volume of 

the Family In 
structor, and on 
25th April 17*9 
the first volume 
of the immortal 
Robinson Crusoe, 
founded parti) on 
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Dampierp Vojage (see page 103 above), but mamh 
on tlic adv entures of Alexander Selkirk, which were 
desenbM at length in Woodes Rogers’s Cntistng 
J oyagj round the World and Captain Cooke’s 


more ccessible in Steele’s Englishman (see the 
article Steele in tins volume) in 1713, from Sel 
kirk’s I n narration Perhaps no man in the whole 
history ^ literature ev'er devased at fift) -nine a more 


splcndi 
same y p- 
the u 1 
and Sur^ 
cording n 
of the no 


sterpicce of crcativ e imagination. The 
appeared the second v olume, and in 17-0 
'I'vle Serious Reflections during the Life 
- ng Advent in cs of Robinson Crusoe, ac- 
■ich the ongmal story was an allegory 
'<=’’3 owm life. In this his most prolific 
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year he also ga\e to the world the Life and Adven- 
tures of Duncanr Campbell j the famous Memoirs 
of a Cavalier and Captain Singleton, a book of 
great bnlhancj In 1722 he issued MoU Flanders, 
a marvel of the no\ehstic art , The foiirnrl of the 
Plague Year, better known by the tide in the 
second edition, A History of the Plague, a fresh 
masterpiece of r ensimihtude , and the History of 
Colonel facque, which, unequal throughout and 
actually feeble toivards its close, is m parts the 
most charming of all his books Later works were 
Roxana {172 fj, a weaker Moll Planders , A Tour 
through Great Britain (1724-26) , A New Voyage 
round the World ^’1725) , The Complete English 
Tradesman (1725-27), a glonfication of money- 
getting , and The Political History of the Devil 
(1726), which may be grouped wath his System of 
Magic (1726) and the Essay on the Reality of 
Apparitions (1727) Other works are his rather 
Ignoble Religious Courtship (1722) and The Use 
and Abuse of the Marriage Bed (1727) Every- 
body’s Business is Nobody s Business (1725) is an 
amusing diatribe upon the insolence of domestic 
sen ants, in which he recommends for London 
shoeblacks the drastic disapline proposed by 
Fletcher of Saltoun (VoL I p 828) for Scots 
\agabonds ‘Under the notion of cleaning our 
shoes, abo'ie ten thousand wacked, idle, pilfcnng 
\agrants are permitted to patrol about the aty 
and suburbs I therefore humbh propose 

that these ragabonds should be put immediately 
under such taskmasters as the go\ernmcnt shall 
appoint, and that they be emplo%ed, punished, or 
reirardcd according to their capaaties and de- 
ments , that IS to say, the industnous and doable 
to woolcombing, as also to husbandrv and 

other parts of agriculture.’ 

Meantime Defoe had built himself ‘a \cry hand 
some house’ at Stol e Xewangton, where he had ‘a 
^ery genteel w'ay of Ining’ and amused himself 
wth gardening and the company of his three 
daughters. But about 1729 his affairs seem to 
haic fallen into confusion, one of his sons had 
behaved undutifully, and he was under apprehen- 
sions of trouble. He died in Ropemakers’ Alley, 
Moorfields, 26th Apnl 1731, and was buned in 
Bunhill Fields In his last preserved letter, from 
some place where he wns hiding near Greenwich, 
he w ntes ‘ I am so near my journey’s end, and 
am hastening to the place where the wearv arc at 
rest, and where the wicked cease to trouble , be it 
that the passage is rough, and the day stormy, by 
what vay soever He please to bnng me to the end 
of It, I desire to finish life with this temper of soul 
in all cases — TV Deum Laiidamus ’ 

As a novelist Defoe was the father of Richard- 
son, and partly of Fielding , as an essayist he 
suggested the Tatter and Spectator His imagina- 
tion had no visions of surpassing loveliness, nor 
any nch combinations of humour and cccentnaty , 
yet he IS equally at home m the plain scenes of 
English life, in the wars of the cavaliers, in the 
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haunts of dissipation and infamy, in the roving 
adventures of the buccaneers, and in the appalling 
visitation of the plague. In scenes of diablene 
and witchcraft he preserves the same unmoved 
and truth like demeanour Taste or arcumstances 
led him mostly into low life, and his characters 
often are such as we cannot sympathise with. The 
whole arcana of roguery and villainy seem to have 
been open to him, his cxpcnences of Newgate 
were not without their use. It might be thought 
that the good taste which led Defoe to wnte in 
a style of such pure and unpretending English, 
instead of the inflated manner of vulgar wnters, 
would have dictated a nicer selection of his subjects, 
and kept him from wandenng so frequently into 
the low and disgusting purlieus of vice. But he 
seems to have selerted the adventures of pirates, 
pickpockets, demireps, and the like worthless 
charaaers for the simple reason that they would 
sell best , of course he nowhere holds them up for 
imitation He evidently felt most at home where 
he had to descend, not to nse, to his subject. 
Robinson Crusoe’s expencnccs, his shipwreck and 
sojourn in the solitary’ island, invest that incom- 
parable tale with more romance than any of his 
other worlds ‘Pathos,’ said Sir Walter Scott, ‘is 
not Defoe’s general charactenstic , he had too 
little delicacy’ of mind. When it comes, it comes 
uncalled, and is created by the circumstances, 
not sought for by the author The excess, for 
instance, of the natural longing for human soaety 
which Crusoe manifests while on board of the 
stranded Spanish vessel, bv falling into a sort 
of agony as he repeated the words “Oh, that 
but one man had been sav ed ' — oh, that there 
had been but one is in the highest degree 
pathetic The agonising reflections of the solitary, 
when he is in danger of being dnven to sea, in his 
rash attempt to arciunnav igate his island, are also 
affecting’ To these may be added Crusoe’s sen- 
sations on finding the footpnnt on the sand — an 
inadent conceived in the spint of poetry The 
gp-eat success of this novel induced the author to 
write a continuation to it, in which Crusoe is 
agam brought among the busy haunts of men , 
the attempt was harardous, and it proved a 
failure. The once solitary island, peopled by 
manners and traders, is disenchanted, and be 
comes tame, vulgar, and commonplace 
The relation of adventures, not the delineation 
of character and passion, was the forte of Defoe. 
His invention of common incidents and situations 
seems to hav c been unbounded , and those 
minute references and dcscnptions ‘immediately 
lead us,’ as was pointed out by Dunlop in his 
History of Fiction, ‘to give credit to the whole 
narrative, since we think they would hardly hive 
been mentioned unless they had been true. The 
same arcumstantial detail of facts is remarkable 
in GullivePs Tra"'els, and we ire led on by 
them to a partial belief in the most improbiblc 
narrations ’ The power of Defoe in feigning reality , 
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or ‘forging the handnnting' of nature,’ as it has 
heen forcibly termed, may be seen in the narratn e 
of Mrs Veal’s appantion It i\as prefixed to a 
religious book, Di cltncourl on Death, and had the 
effect of drau mg attention to an othenv isc unsalc 
able and neglected i\ork The imposition was a 
bold one — perhaps the least defensible of all his in- 
■V cntions Defoe is more natural e\ cn than Sn ift , 
and his stjle, though infenor m directness and 
energy, is more copious He was stnctlj an original 
avnter, w ith strong, clear conceptions c\ er rising up 
in his mind, which he was able to embody m lan- 
guage equallv perspicuous and forcible He had 
both read and seen much, and treasured up an 
amount of knowledge and observation certamlj 
not equalled bv the store of any waiter of that daj 
\Vhen we consider Defoe’s misfortunes and suffer- 
ings , if w e remember that his spirit had been 
broken and his means wasted by prosecutions, 
that his health was broken bj apoplexy , and that 
he was verging on sixtj, his invention of Robinson 
Ciusot, and the long tram of fiction which suc- 
ceeded It seems a man ellous triumph of nativ e 
gemus, self-reliance, and energy 

Defoe’s irony was often too subtle and obscure 
for popular apprehension, but the following is as 
obvaous as it is ingenious 

Prom What if the Pretender should Come? • 

Give us leave, O people of Great Bntain, to lay before 
you a little sketch of jour future felicity, under the 
auspiaous reign of such a glonous prince as wc nil 
hope and believe the Pretender to be. First, jou arc 
to allow that bj such a just and righteous shutting up 
of the Exchequer in about sev en j ears’ tune, he inaj be 
supposed to have received about fortj millions sterling 
from his people, w hich not being to be found m specie 
m the kingdom, will for the benefit of circulation enable 
him to treasure up mfinite funds of wealth in foreign 
banks, a prodigious mass of foreign bullion, gold, jewels, 
and plate, to be ready m the Tower or elsewhere, to be 
issued upon future emergenej, as occasion maj allow 
This prodigious wealth will necessanly have these happy 
events, to the mfinite satisfaction and advantage of the 
whole nation, and the benefit of which 1 hope none will 
be so unjust or ungrateful to deny i It wall for ever 
after deUver this nation from the burden, the expense, the 
formality, and the tyranny of paiharacnls. ICo one can 
perhaps at the first vacw be nghtlj sensible of the many 
advantages of this article, and from how many mischiefs 
it wall deliver this nation How the country gentlemen 
wall be no longer harassed to come, at the command of 
every court occasion, and upon every summons bv the 
prince’s proclamation, from their families and other occa 
sions, whether they can be spared from tbeir w ives, 5,c. 
or no, or whether they can trust their wares behind them 
or no , nay, whether they can spare money or no for 
the journey, or whether they must come carnage paid or 
no , then they wall no more be unnccessanij exposed to 
long and hazardous journeys m the depth of winter, from 
the remotest comers of the island, to come to London, 
just to give away the country’s money and go home 
again, all this will be dispensed with by the kind and 
gracious management of the Pretender, when he, God 


bless ns, shall be our most gracious sovereign z. In 
the happy consequence of the demise of parhaments, the 
country vv ill be cased of that intolerable burden of travel 
ling to elect ons, sometimes in tlic middle of their harvest, 
whenever the waits of elections arbitrarily summon them, 
3 -knd vv itb them the poor gentlemen vv ill be cased of 
that aliominable gnevance of tlic nation, viz. llic expense 
of elections, by which so many gentlemen of estates have 
been ruined, so many innocent jicople, of honest pirn 
ciples licfore, have been debauchcil and made mcrccnarv, 
partial, perjured, and liccn blinded with bnbes to sell 
their country and lilicrtics to who bids most It is well 
known bow often, and yet how in vain, tins distemper 
has been the constant concern of parliament for many 
ages to cure and to provadc sufficient remedies for 
Kow if ever the effectual remedy for this is found out, 
to the inexpressible advantage of the whole nation, and 
this perhaps is the only cure for it that the nature of the 
disease vvill admit of, what tcmble havoc has this Imd 
of trade made among the estates of the gentry and the 
morals of the common people ! How has it kept alive 
the factions and diva‘=ions of the country people, keeping 
them m a constant agitation, and m tncnnial commotions ' 
so that, what vvath forming new interests and cultivating 
old, the heats and animosities never cease among the 
people But once set the Pretender upon llie throne, 
and let the fnndi he but happily stopped, and paid 
into his hands, that he may be in no more need of a 
parliament, and all these distempers wall be cured as 
effectually as a Ever is cured by cutting off the head, or 
as a halter cures tlie blccdmg at the norti. 

From the ‘History of the Plague ’ 

Mucli about the same time I walked out into the 
fields towards Bow, for I liad a great mind to see hovr 
things were managed m the nver and among the ships , 
and as 1 lind some concern m shipping, I had a notion 
that il had been one of the best ways of securing one's 
self from the infection to have retired into a ship, and 
musing how to satisfy mv cunositv m that point, I turned 
away over the fields, from Bow to Bromley, and down 
to Black wnll, to the stairs that are there for landing or 
taking w Iter 

Here I saw a poor man walking on the bank or sea 
wall, as they call it, by himself I walked a while also 
about, seeing the bouses all shut up , at last I fell mto 
some talk, at a distance, wnlh this poor man. First I 
asked him how people did thereabouts, ‘ Alas ! sir, 
says he, ‘ almost desolate , all dead or sick. Here are 
very few families in this part, or in that village’ (point 
ing at Poplar), ‘where half of them arc dead already, 
and the rest sick.’ Then he, pointing to one house 
‘There they are all dead,’ said he, ‘and the house stands 
open , nobody dares go mto it A poor thief,’ says he, 
‘ ventured in to steal something, but he paid dear for 
his theft, for he was earned to the churchyard too last 
night ’ Then he pointed to sev eral otlier houses. 
‘ There,’ says he, ‘ they are all dead, the man and his 
wife and five children There,’ says he, ‘thevare shut 
up , you see a w atchman at the door , and so of other 
houses.’ ‘\Vhv,’ sav's I, ‘what do you here all alone? 
‘Why,’ says he, ' I am a poor desolate man it hath 
pleased God I am not yet visited, though my family I'l 
and one of mv chddren dead ’ ' How do you mean 

then,’ said I, ‘ that you arc not visited ? ’ ‘ A^'hJ,’ “’ays he, 
'that is my house ’ (pointing to a very Utile low boarded 
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Tiouse), 'and there mj poorivife and t^^o children live,’ 
said he, ‘if they may be said to live , for my wife and 
one of the children arc aasited, but I do not come at 
them,’ And with, that word I saw the tears run verj 
plentifully down his lace, and so the} did down mine 
too, I assure >on. 

‘But,’ said I, ‘why do you not come at them? Hot 
can ) ou abandon your own flesh and blood ? ’ ‘ O, sir,’ 

sajs he, ‘the Lord forbid, I do not abandon them, I 
work for them as much as I am able , and blessed be 
the Lord, I keep them from want.’ And with that I 
obsened he lifted up his eyes to heaaen mth a countc 
nance that presentlj told me I had happened on a man 
that was no hypocrite, but a senous, religious, good man , 
and his ejaculation was an expression of thankfulness 
that, m such a condition as he was m, he should be able 
to saj his family did not want ‘Well,’ says I, ‘honest 
man, that is a great merej, as things go now with the 
poor' But liow do jou Ine then, and how are jou kept 
from the dreadful calamitj that is now upon ns alP’ 
* Wh), sir,’ says he, ‘ I am a waterman, and there is mj 
boat,’ saj-s he , ‘and the boat senes me for a house I 
work in it in the day, and I sleep in it in the night, and 
aihat I get I lay it down upon that stone,’ says he, shew- 
ing me a broad stone on the other side of the street, a 
good way from his house , ‘and then,’ saj’s he, ‘I halloo 
and call to them till 1 make them hear, and the) come 
and fetch it ’ 

‘Well, fnend,’ sa)s I, ‘but how can you get moneyas 
a waterman’ Does anjbod) go by water these times?’ 
‘\cs, sir,’ sa)s he, ‘in the way 1 am cmplo)ed, there 
■does Do ) 0 U see there,’ says he, ‘fi\e ships lie at 
anchor?’ (pointing down the nver a good wa) below the 
town), ‘ and do you sec,’ says he, ‘ eight or ten ships he 
at the chain there, and at anchor yonder?’ (pointing 
above the towm) ‘ All those ships liave families on board, 
of their merchants and owners, and such like, who ha\e 
locked themselves up, and Ine on board, close shut in, 
for fear of the mfection, and I tend on them to fetch 
things for them, carry letters, and do what is absolutely 
necessary, tliat they may not be obliged to come on 
shore , and every mght I fasten my boat on board one 
of the ship’s boats, and there I sleep by myself, and 
blessed be God, I am preserved lutberto ’ 

‘Well,’ said I, ‘fnend, but will they let you come on 
board after you have been on shore here, when this has 
been such a tenable place, and so infected as it is?’ 

‘ WTi), as to that,’ said he, ‘I ven seldom go up the 
ship side, but delner what I bnng to their boat, or lie by 
the side, and they hoist it on board If I did, I think 
they are in no danger from me, for I neier go into any 
house on shore, or touch anybody, no not of my otvn 
family , but I fetch provisions for them ’ 

‘ Nay,’ says I, ‘ but that may be worse, for you must 
ha\ e those provisions of somebody' or other , and smcc 
all this part of the town is so infected, it is dangerous so 
much as to speak wath anybody , for the aallage,’ said I, 
‘ 15, as It were, the beginning of London, though it be at 
some distance from it ’ 

‘That IS true,’ added he, ‘but you do not understand 
me right I do not buy prowsions for them here , I row 
up to Grecnw ich, and buy fresh meat there, and some- 
bmes I row down the nver to oolwach, and buy there , 
then I go to single farmhouses on the Kentish side, where 
I am known, and buy fowk, and eggs, and butter, and 
bring to the ships, as they direct me, sometimes one. 
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sometimes the other I seldom come on shore here , and 
I came only now to call my wife, and hear how my little 
family do, and give them a httle money which I receited 
last night.’ 

‘ Poor man ! ’ said I, ‘ and how much hast thou gotten 
for them ’ ’ 

‘ I has e gotten four shillings,’ said he, ‘ w hich is a great 
sum, as things go now with poor men, but they hate 
giten me a bag of bread too, and a salt fish and some 
flesh , so all helps out ’ 

‘Well,’ said L hate you given it them yet?’ 

‘No,’ said he, ‘but I hate called, and my tnfe has 
answered that she cannot come out yet , but in half an 
hour she hopes to come, and I am waitmg for her 
Poor woman ' ’ says he, ‘ she is brought sadly down , 
she has had a stvelling, and it is broke, and I hope she 
will recover, but I fear the child tt ill die , but it is the 
Lord’ Here he stopped, and wept very much 

‘Well, honest fnend,’ said I, ‘thou hast a sure com- 
forter, if thou hast brought thyself to be resigned to the 
will of God , He is dealing wath us all in judgment.’ 

‘ 0 sir,’ says he, ‘ it is infinite mercy if any of us are 
spared , and who am I to repine ! ’ 

‘Say’st thou so,’ said I , ‘and how much less is my 
faith than thine ' ’ And here my heart smote me, sug 
gestmg how much better this poor man’s foundation was 
on which he staid in the danger than mine, that he had 
nowhere to fly, that he had a family to bind him to 
attendance, which I had not, and mine was mere pre 
sumption, his a true dependence and a courage resting 
on God, and yet that he used all possible caution for 
his safety 

I turned a little way from the man while these thoughts 
engagetl me , for indeed I could no more refrain from 
tears than he. 

At length, after some further talk, the poor woman 
opened the door, and called ‘ Robert, Robert ’ He 
answered, and bid her stay a few moments and he w ould 
come , so he ran down the common stairs to his boat, and 
fetched up a sack m which was the protisions he had 
brought from the ships , and when he relumed, he 
hallooed again. Then he went to the great stone which 
lie shewed me, and emptied the sack, and laid all out, 
everything by themselves, and then retired , and his 
wife came with a httle boy to fetch them away , and he 
called and said such a captain had sent such a thing, 
and such a captain such a thing , and at the end adds 
‘ God has sent it all , give tlianks to Him When the 
poor woman had taken np all, she was so weak, she 
could not carry it at once in, though the weight was not 
much neither, so she left the bisemt, which was in a 
little bag, and left a httle boy to watch it till she came 
again. 

‘Well, but,’ says I to him, ‘did you leave her the four 
shillings too, which you said was your week’s pay ?’ 

‘Yes, yes,’ says he , ‘you shall hear her own it ’ So 
he calls again ‘Rachel, Rachel,’ which it seems was 
her name, ‘did you take up the money ?’ ‘les,’ said 
she ‘How much was it?’ said he. ‘Four shillings 
and a groat,’ said she ‘ Well, well,’ says he, ‘ the Lord 
keep you all , ’ and so he turned to go away 

As I could not refrain contnbuting tears to this man’s 
story, so neither could I refrain my chanty for his assist 
ance , so I called him ‘ Hark thee, fnend,’ said I, 

‘ come hither, for I hehete thou art m health, that I mas 
■venture thee,’ so I pulled out my hand, which was m 
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ni> pocket before. ‘Here,’ says I, ‘go and caU thy 
Rachel once more, and gi\e her a little more comfort 
from me, God ne\er forsake a family that trust in 
Him TS thou dost ’ so I gave him four other shdlings, 
and bid him go lay them on the stone, and call bis avife. 

1 ha\e not words to express the poor man’s thankful 
ness neither could he express it himself but by tears 
running doavn his face. He called his uife, and told her 
God had moved the heart of a stranger, upon heanng 
their condition, to give them all that money , and a great 
deal more such as that he said to her The woman, too, 
made signs of the like thankfulness, as well to Heaven as 
to me, and joyfully picked it up , and I parted vnth no 
money all that year that I thought better bestowed 

The Troubles of a Young Thief 
I have often thought smee that, and vnth some mirth 
too, how I had really more wealth than I knew what to 
do with [five pounds, his share of the plunder from a 
stolen pocket book] , for lodging I had none, nor any 
box or drawer to hide my money in, nor had 1 any 
pocket, but such as I say was full of holes , I knew 
nobody in the world that I could go and desire them to 
hv It up for me, for being a poor, naked, ragged boy, 
thev would presently say I had robbed somebody, and 
perhaps lay hold of me, and my money would be my 
enme, as they say it often is m foreign countnes And 
now, as I was full of wealth, behold I was full of care, 
for what to do to secure my money I could not tell, and 
this held me so long, and was so vexatious to me the 
next day, that I truly sat down and cned 
Nothing could be more perplexing than this money was 
to me all that night I earned it in my hand a good 
while, for It was m gold all but 14s , and that is to say, 
it was m four guineas, and that 14s was more difficult to 
carry than the four guineas. At last I sat down and 
pulled off one of my shoes, and put the four guineas into 
that but after I had gone awhile, my shoe hurt me so I 
could not go, so I was fain to sit down again, and lake 
It out of my shoe, and carry it m my hand Then I found 
a dirty linen rag in the street, and I took that up, and 
wTapiied It all together, and carried it m that a good 
way I have often since heard people say, when they 
hav c been talking of money that they could not get in, 
‘ I w ish I had it in a foul clout ’ in truth, I had mine in 
a foul clout , for it was foul, according to the letter of 
tint saying, but it served me till I came to a convenient 
place, and then I sat down and washed the cloth m the 
kennel, and so then put my money in agam 

^^ell, I earned it home with me to my lodging in the 
glass house, and when I went to go to sleep, I knew not 
what to do with it If I had let any of the black crew I 
w'’swith know of it, I should have been smothered in the 
ashes for it , so I knew not what to do, but lay wath it 
in mv hand, and my hand m my bosom , but then sleep 
VI ent from my cy es. Oh, the w eight of human care 1 I, 
a poor beggar boy, could not sleep, so soon as I had but 
a little money to keep, who before that could have slept 
upon a heap of bnekbats, or stones, or anders, or any 
where, ns sound as a rich man does on his down bed, and 
sounder too 

Lvery nowand then dropping asleep, I should dream 
that my money was lost, and start like one fnghted , 
then, finding it fast m my hand, try to go to sleep again, 
but could not for a long while , then drop and start again 
i\t last a fancy came into my head, that if I fell asleep, 1 


should dream of the money, and talk of it in my sleep, 
and tell that I had money, which if I should do, and 
one of the rogues should hear me, they would pick it out 
of my bosom, and of my hand too, without waking me, 
and afler that thought I could not sleep a wink more , so 
I passed that night over m care and anxiety enough, and 
this, I may safely say, was the first night’s rest that I 
lost by the cares of this bfe and the deceitfulncss of riches. 

As soon as it was day, I got out of the hole we lay in, 
and rambled abroad in the fields towords Stepney, and 
there I mused and considered what I should do with this 
money, and many a time I wished that I had not had it, 
for after all my ruminating upon it, and what course I 
should Lake with it, or w here I should put it, I could not 
hit upon any one thing, or any possible method to secure 
it , and it perplexed me ho that at last, as I said just now, 
I sat down and cned heartily 

When my crying was over, the case was the same , I 
had the money still, and what to do with it I could not 
tell At last it came mto my head that I should look 
out for some hole in a tree, and seek to hide it there till 
I should have occasion for iL Big wuth this discoveiy, 
as I then thought it, I began to look about me for a tree , 
but there were no trees in the fields about Stepney or 
Mile end that looked fit for my purpose , and If there 
were any that I began to look narrowly at, the fields 
were so full of people that they would see if I went to 
hide anything there, and I thought the people eyed me 
as It was, and that tw o men m particular followed me to 
see what I intended to do 

This drove me farther off, and I crossed the road at 
Mile end, and in the middle of the town went down a 
lane that goes away to the Bhnd Beggar’s at Bethnal 
Green ^^'hen I came a bttle way in the lane, I found a 
footpath over the fields, and in those fields several trees 
for mv turn, as I thought At last, one tree had a little 
hole m it pretty high out of my reach, and I climbed up 
the tree to get it, and when I came there, 1 put my hand 
in and found (as I thought) a place very fit, so I placed 
my treasure there, and w ns mighty well satisfied with it , 
but, behold, putting my hand in again, to lay it more 
commodiously , as I thought, of a sudden it slipped away 
from me, and I found the tree was hollow, and my little 
parcel was fallen in out of my reach, and how far it might 
go m I knew not , so that, in a word, my money was quite 
gone, irrecoverably lost There could be no room so 
much as to hope ever to see it again, for it was a vast 
great tree 

As young as I was, I was now sensible what a fool I 
was before, that 1 could not think of ways to keep my 
money, but I must come thus far to throw it mto a hole 
where I could not reach iL Well, I thrust my hand 
quite up to my elbow , but no bottom was to be found, 
nor any end of the hole or cavuty I got a stick of the 
tree, and thrust it m a great way , but all was one. Then 
I cned, nay roared out, I wms m such 1 passion. Tlien I 
got down the tree again, then up again, and thrust m my 
hand again tdl I scratched my arm and made it bleed, 
and cned aU the whde most violently Then I began to 
think I had not so much as a halfpenny of it left for a 
halfpenny roll, and I was hungry, and then I cned again 
Then I came away m despair, crying and roanng like a 
little boy that had been whipped , then I went back 
agam to the tree, and up the tree agam, and this I did 
several times. 

The last time I had gotten up the tree, I happened to 
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come dowm not on the same side that I nent up and 
came down before, bnt on tlie other side of the tree, and 
on the other side of the bank also , and, behold, tlie tree 
had a great open place in the side of it close to the 
ground, as old hollow trees often lia\e , and looking in 
the open place, to m> inexpressible joj there laj m) 
monej and my linen rag, all wrapped up just as I had 
put it into the hole for the tree being hollow all the way 
up, there had been some moss or light stuti, which I had 
not judgment enough to know was not firm, that had 
gisen way when it came to drop out of my hand, and so 
It had slipped quite doivn at once 

I was but a child, and I rejoiced like a child, for I 
holloed quite out loud when I saw it , then I ran to it 

and snatched it up, hugged and kissed the dirty rag 

a hundred times , then danced and jumped about, ran 
from one end of the field to the other, and, in short, I 
knew not what , much less do I know now what I did, 
though I shall ncier forget the thing, either what a 
sinking gnef it was to my heart when I thought I liad 
lost It, or what a flood of joy oierw helmed me when I 
had got it again. 

While I was in the first transport of my joy, as I base 
said, I mn about and knew not what I did , but when 

that was over, I sat dowai, opened the foul clout the 

money was in, looked at it, told it, found it was all there, 
and then I fell a crying as violently as I did before, when 
I thought I had lo'-t iL 

[Jacque presently restored the pocket book, wath the 
bills, to Its owner,] and the gentleman gave me m 
good guineas. When he gave it me he bade me hold 
out my hand, and he told the money into my hand , and 
when he had done he asked me if it was nght I said 
I did not know, but I believed it was. ‘\Miy,’ says he, 
‘can’t you tell it?’ I told him no, I never saw so 
much money in my life, nor I did not know how to tell 
money ‘Why,’ says he, ‘don’t you know that they are 
guineas?* No, I told him, I did not know how much a 
guinea was. ’' 

‘k\hy, then,’ says he,^‘idid vou tell me you bclicvevl 
It was nght’’ I told hifti, because I believetl he would 
not give it me wrong 

‘Poor child,’ says he, ‘thou knowest little of the 
world, indeed What art thou?’ 

‘ I am a poor boy,’ says I, and cried 
‘kVhat IS your name?’ says he ‘ But hold, I forgot,’ 
said he, ‘I promised 1 would not ask your name, so 
you need not tell me ’ 

‘ My name is Jacque,’ said I 
‘ Why, have you no surname ? ’ said he 
‘ kVhat 15 that ? ’ said I 

‘You have some other name besides Jacque,’ says he, 
‘han’t yarn ?’ 

‘Yes,’ says I , ‘ they call me Colonel Jacque.’ 

‘ But have you no other name ? ’ 

‘No,’ said 1 

‘ How came you to be Colonel Jacque, pray?’ 

‘ They say,’ said I, ‘ my father’s name was Colonel ’ 

‘ Is your father or mother aliv e ? ’ said he 
‘ No,’ said I , ‘ my father is dead ’ 

‘ Where is your mother, then ? ’ said he. 

‘ I never had e’er a mother,’ said I 
This made him laugh ‘YBiat,’ said he, ‘had you 
never a mother? YTiat, then?’ 

‘1 had a nurse,’ said I, ‘but she was not my 
mother ’ 
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‘Well,’ says he to the gentleman, ‘ I dare say this boy 
was not the thief that stole your bills.’ 

‘Indeed, sir, I did not steal them,’ said I, and cned 
again. 

‘No, no, child,’ said he, ‘we don’t believe you did 
This 15 a very clever boy,’ sajis he to the other gentleman, 
‘ and yet very ignorant and honest , ’tis pity some care 
shoidd not be taken of him, and something done for him 
Let us talk a little more wath him ’ So they sat down 
and drank wine, and gave me some, and then the first 
gentleman talked to me again 

‘Well,’ says he, ‘what wilt thou do with this money 
now thou hast it ? ’ 

‘ I don’t know, ’ said I 
‘ Where w ill y ou put it ? ’ said he 
‘In my pocket,’ said I 

‘ In y our pocket ' ’ said he ‘ Is y our pocket w hole ? 
Shan’t you lose it ’ ’ 

‘\ es,’ said I, ‘my pocket is whole ’ 

‘And where will you put it when you get home? ’ 

‘ I have no home,’ said I, and cned again 
‘Poor child ! ’ said he ‘Then what dost thou do for 
thy living?’ 

‘I go of errands,’ said I, ‘for the folks in Rosemary 
Ixine.’ 

‘ And w hat dost thou do for a lodging at night ? ’ 

‘ I he at the glass house,’ said I, ‘ at night ’ 

‘How, he at the glasshouse' Have they any beds 
there?’ savs he. 

‘I never lay in a bed in my life,’ said I, ‘os I 
remember ’ 

‘Why,’ says he, ‘what do you he on at the glass 
house ? ’ 

‘ The ground,’ s.ays I, ‘and sometimes a little straw, 
or upon the w arm ashes ’ 

Here the gentleman that lost tlie bills said, ‘This poor 
child IS enough to make a man weep for the misenes of 
human nature, and be thankful for himself, he puts 
tears into my eves’ ‘And into mine too,’ says the 
other 

‘Well, but hark ye, Jacque,’ says the first gentleman, 
‘do they give you no money when they send you of 
errands ? ’ 

‘ They give me victuals,’ said I, ‘ and that ’s better ’ 

‘ But what,’ says he, ‘ do y ou do for clothes ? ’ 

‘ They giv c me sometimes old things,’ said I, ‘ such as 
tliey hav e to spare ’ 

‘Why, you have never a shirt on, I believe,’ said he, 

‘ have you ? ’ 

‘No, I never had a shirt,’ said I, ‘since my nurse 
died ’ 

‘ How long ago is that?’ said he. 

‘Six winters, when this is out,’ said L 
‘ Wiy , how old are you ? ’ said he 
‘1 can’t teU,’ said I 

‘Well,’ says the gentleman, ‘now you have this 
money , w on t you buy some clothes and a shirt with 
some of It ? ’ 

‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘ I would buy some clothes ’ 

‘ And what will you do wath the rest ? ’ 

‘ I can’t tell,’ said I, and cned 
‘What dost cry for, Jacque?’ said he. 

‘ I am afraid,’ said I, and cned stilL 
‘ What art afraid of? ’ 

‘ They will know I have money ' 

‘Well, and what then ? ’ 
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* Then I must sleep no mere in the wnnn glnss Jionse, 
-and I shall he starved with cold They wall take away 
m\ money ’ 

‘ But vvh) must ) ou sleep there no more ’ ’ 

Here the gentlemen obserred to one another how 
naturally anxietj and perplexitj attend those that have 
money ‘ I warrant javu,’ saj-s the clerk, ‘ when this poor 
bov had no monc) be slept all night in the straw , or on 
the warm ashes m the glass house, as soundly and as 
void of care as it would be possible for any creature to 
•do , but now, as soon as he has gotten monej , the care 
of preserving it bnngs tears into his e}es and fear into 
his heart ’ 

They asked me a great manj questions more, to which 
I answered in mj childish way as well as I could, but so 
as pleased them well enough At last I was going away 
path a heavy pocket, and I assure yon not a light heart, 
for I was so frighted with having so much money that I 
knew not what in the earth to do with myself I went 
away, however, and walked a lilUe way, but I could not 
tell what to do, so, after rambling two hours or there 
about, I went back again, and sat down at the gentle 
man s door, and there I cned as long as I had any 
moisture m my head to make tears of, but never knocked 
at the door 

I had not sat long, I suppose, but somebody belonging 
to the family got knowledge of it, and a maid came and 
talked to me, but I said httle to her, only cried still 
At length it came to the gentleman’s ears As for tlie 
merchant, he was gone. hen the gentleman heard of 
me he called me in, and began to talk with me again, 
and asked me what I stay ed for 

I told him I had not stayed there all that while, for I 
had been gone a great while, and was come again 
‘ ^\ ell,’ says he, ‘ but what did you come again for?’ 

‘ I can’t tell,’ says I 

‘And what do you cry so for’’ said he ‘ I hope you 
have not lost your money, have you’’ 

Mo, I told him, I had not lost it yet, but was afraid I 
should 

‘ And does that make you cry ’ ’ says he 
1 told hun yes, for I kmew I should not be able to 
keep It, but they w'ould cheat me of it, or they would 
km me and take it away from me too 

‘ Ihey ? ’ says he. ‘ ^^’ho ? ^^^lat sort of gangs of 
people art thou with ? ’ 

I told him they were all boys, hut verv wicked boys , 
‘thieves and pickpockets,’ said I, ‘such as stole this 
letter case— a sad pack , I can’t abide them ’ 

‘ Well, Jacque,' said he, ‘what shall be done for thee? 
A\ ill vou leave it with me? Shall I keep it for you’’ 

‘ \ es,’ said I, ‘ with all my heart, if you please.’ 

■ Come, then,’ says he, ‘give it me , and that you may 
be sure tJiat I have it, and you shall have it honestly 
again, I ’ll give you a hill for it, and for the mterest of 
It, and tliat you may keep safe enough Nay,’ added he, 
‘and if vou lose it, or anybody takes it from vou, none 
shall receive the money but yourself, or any part of it' 

I presently pulled out all the money, and gave it to 
him, only keeping about 15s for myself to buy some 
clothes , and thus ended the conference between us on 
the first occasion, at least for the first lime Having 
thus SLCurel my money to my fnll satisfaction, I was 
then perfectly cast, and accordingly the sad thoughts 
that afHictcal my mind before began to vanish away 

(From ihc Lt/c c/ Colatul yacqut ) 


(3rusoe’s Wonderful Escape 

And now our case was very dismal indeed, for we 
all saw plainly that the sea w eut so high that the boat 
conld not liv e, and that we should be inevitably drowned. 
As to making sail, we had none, nor, if we had, could 
we have done anything with it, so we worked at the 
oar towards the land, though with heavy hearts, Lke 
men going to execution , for we all knew that, when the 
boat came nearer the shore, she would be dashed m a 
thousand pieces by the breach of the sea. However, 
we committed our souls to God m the most earnest 
manner, and the wind dnvnng ns towards the shore, 
w e hastened our destruction with our own hands, pulhng 
as well as we could towards land 

What the shore was, whether rock or sand, whether 
steep or shoal, w e knew not , the only hope that could 
rationally give us the least shadow of expectation was 
if we might happen into some bay or gulf, or the month 
of some river, where, by great chance, we might have 
run onr boat in, or got under the lee of the land, and 
perhaps made smooth water But ihferc was nothing of 
this appeared , but, as we made nearen and nearer the 
shore, the land looked more fnghtful than the sea. 

After we had row ed, or rather dnvM, about a league 
and a half, as we reckoned it, a ragingf wave, mountam 
like, came rolling astern of us, and plaihly bade us expect 
a watery grave In a word, it took us with such a fury 
that It overset the boat at once, and, separating us as 
well from the boat as from one another, gave us not time 
hardly to say ‘ Oh God' ’ for we were all swallowed up 
in a moment 

Nothing can desenbe the confusion of thought which 
I felt when I sank into the water , for though I swam 
verv well, yet I could not deliver myself from the waves 
so as to draw breath, till that wave having driven me, or 
rather earned me, a vast way on towards the shore, and, 
hav mg spent itself, w ent back, and left me upon the land 
almost dry, but half dead with the water I took m. I 
had so much presence of mind, as well as breath left, 
that, seeing myself nearer the ''lainland than I expected, 
I got upon my feet, and endea oured to make on towards 
the land as fast as I could, liefore another wave should 
return and take me up again But I soon found it was 
impossible to av oid it , for I saw the sea come after me 
as high as a great hill, and as furious as an enemy, which 
I had no means or strength to contend wath — my busi 
ness was to hold my breath, and raise mvself upon the 
water, if I could , and so, by swimming, to preserve my 
breathing, and pilot myself towards the shore, if possible 
—ray greatest concern now bemg, that the sea, as it 
would carry me a great way towairds the shore when 
it come on, might not carry me hack again with it hhen 
it gave back towards the sea. 

The wave that came upon me again, buried me at 
once twenty or thirty feet deep m its own. body , and I 
could feel my self earned wath a mighty force and svnft 
ness towards the shore a v ery great way , but I held 
my breath, and assisted myself to swam still forward 
with all my might I was ready to burst with holding 
my breath, when, as I felt myself nsing np, so, to my 
immediate rchef, I found my head and hands shoot out 
abov e the surface of the water , and though it w as not 
two seconds of time that I could keep my self so, yet it 
relieved me greatly, gave me breath and new conrige. 
I vvas covered again wath water a good while, but not 
so long but I held it out , and, finding the water had 
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spent Itself and began to return, I struck fonvard against 
the return of the nases, and felt ground again mth mj 
feet I stood still a few moments to recorer breath, and 
till the svater went from me, and then took to m) heels, 
and ran mth what strength 1 had farther towards the 
shore. But neither would tins dehser me from the furv 
of the sea, which came pounng in after me again , and 
twice more I was lifted up b) the waves and earned 
forv ards as before, the shore being verj flat 

The last time of these tw o had well near been fatal to 
me , for the sea, harung humed me along as before, 
landed me, or rather dashed me, against a piece of a 
rock, and that with snch force as it left me senseless, and 
indeed helpless, as to my own dehrcrance, for the blow 
taking my side and breast, beat the lireath, as it were, 
quite out of my body, and, had it returned again imme 
diatel>, I must hate been strangled m the water, but I 
recovered a little before the return of the waves, and, 
seeing I should be covered again 1 ith the water, I re 
solved to hold fast bj a piece of the rock, and so to hold 
mj breath, if possible, till the wave went back Now, as 
the wares were not so high as at first, being near land, 
I held m) hold till the rvave abated and then fetched 
ano’her run, which brought me so near the shore that 
the next wave, though it v. ent over me, } et did not so 
swallow me up as to carr^ me ar^a} , and the next run 
I tool I got to the mainland, where to mj great comfort 
1 clambered up the clifls of the shore, and sat me down 
npon the gra.ss, free from danger, and quite out of the 
reach of the rvater I was now landed and safe on shore, 
and began to look up and thank God that my life was 
saved, m a case rr herein there was, some minutes before, 
scarce anr room to hope. Cr,„ct ) 

Friday 

He was i. cornel), handsome fellow, pcrfecll) well 
made, with straight strong limbs, not too large, tall and 
well shaped, and, as I reckon, about twcnt)-six )cars of 
age. He had a rtiy good countenance, not a fierce and 
surl) aspect, hut seemed to hare something r ety manly 
in his face , and yet he had all the srrectness and softness 
of an huropean m his countenance too, especially when 
he smiled llis hair was long and black, not curled 
like wool , his forelicad scry high and large , and a great 
vivacity and sparkling sharpness in liis escs. Tlie colour 
of hts skm wais not quite blacl , but sery tawns , and yet 
not of an ugly, yellos'-, nauseous tawaiy, as the Brazilians 
and Yirginians, and other natiscs of America are, but of 
a bright kind of a dun disc colour, that liad in it some 
thing scry agreeable, though not sery easy to describe. 
His face svas round and plump his nose small, not fiat 
like the negroes, a scry good mouth, thm lips, and his 
fine teeth si ell set, and svhitc as ivory 
After he had slumbered, rather than slept, about lialf 
an hour, be waked again, and comes out of the case to 
me, for I had been milking my goats, which I Ind In the 
enclosure just Iiy Y hen he cspietl me, he came running 
to me, lasong himself dosm again upon the ground, svith 
all the possible signs of an hnmhlc, tlnnl ful disposition, 
making a many antic gestures to shosi it At last he 
las^s his head flat upon the ground, dose to my foot, and 
sets my other foot upon his head, as he had done liefore, 
and after this made all the signs to me of subjection, 
Ecrsatudc, and submission imaginable, to let me know 
how he would sene me as long as he hscrl I under 
stood him in many things, and let him know I ssas scry 


ssell pleased with him In a little time I began lO’ 
speak to him, and teacli him to speak to me , and, first, 
I made him know his name should be Fnday, which 
was the day I sased his life. I called him so for the 
memory of the lima I likewise taught him to sas 
ijiasler, and then let him know that w-is to be my nama 
I likewise taught him to say Yes and No, and to know 
the meaning of them I ga\e him some milk in an 
earthen pot, and let him see me dnnk it before him, and 
sop my liread m it , and I gave him a cake of bread to 
do the like, which he quickly complied vnth, and made 
signs that it was v cry good for him. 

I kept there with him all that night , but as soon as 
It was day , I beckoned to him to come with me, and let 
him 1-now I would give him some clothes, at which he 
seemed very glad, for he was stark nakcfl As we went 
by the place where he had buned the two men, he 
pointed exactly to the place, and showed me the marks 
that he had made to find them again, making signs to 
me that we should dig them up again, and eat them At 
this I appeared very angry, expressed my abhorrence of 
It, made as if I would vomit at the thoughts of it, and 
beckoned with my hand to him to come away, which 
he did immediately, with great submission. I then led 
him up to the top of the hill, to see if his enemies were 
gone , and pulling out my glass, 1 looked, and saw 
plainly the place where they had been, hut no appearance 
of them or their canoes , so that it was plain that they 
were gone, and had left their two comrades behind them, 
without any search after them 

^\hcn wc had done this we came liack to our castle, 
and there I fell to work for my man Fnday , and first 
of all I gave him a pair of linen drawers, which I had 
out of the poor gunners chest I mentioned, and which 
I found in the wreck, and which with a little alteration 
fitted him very well Then I made him a jerkm of 
goat’s skin, as well as my skill would allow, and I was 
now grown a tolerable good tailor, and I gave Iiim a 
cap, which I had made of a hare skm, very convenient 
and fashionable enough , and thus he was clothed for 
the present tolerably viell, and v\as mighty well pleased 
to sec himself almost as well clothed as his master It is 
true he went awkwardly m these things at first, wearing 
the drawers was very awkward to him, and the sleeves of 
the vvaist coat galled his shoulders, and the inside of hw 
arms , but a little casing them where he complained they 
hart him, and using himself to them, at lengtli he took 
to them very well 

The next day after I came home to my hutch with 
him, I began to consider wliere I should lodge him. 
And that 1 might do well for him, and yet be perfectlv 
easy myself, I made a 1 ttlc tent for him m the vacant 
place lietwcen my two fortifications, in the inside of the 
last and in the outside of the first , and as there was a 
door or entrance there into my cave, I made a formal 
framed doorcase, and a door to it of boards, and set it 
up in the passage, a little within the entrance, and 
causing the door to open on the inside, I barred it np 
in tlie night, taking in mv ladders too , so that Fnday 
could no way come at me in the inside of my innermost 
wall without making so much noise m getting over, that 
It must needs waken me, for my first wall had now a 
complete roof over it of long poles, covenng all my tent, 
and leaning up to the '■ide of the hill, which was again 
laid cross wath smaller sticks instead of laths and then, 
tliatchcd over a great thicknc'S with the ncc straw. 
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^hich was strong, like reeds, and at the hole or place 
rihich lias left to go m or out bi the ladder, I had 
placed a kind of trap door, which, if it had been at 
tempted on the outside, would not haie opened at all, 
but w ould hai e fallen down, and made a great noise , 
and as to weapons, I took them all into mi side eiery 
night. 

But I needed none of aU this precaution , for never 
man had a more faithful, loiing, sincere sen ant than 
Fridai was to me , inlhout passions, sullenness, or 
designs, perfectlj obliged and engaged , his 1 erj affec 
tions were tied to me, like those of a child to a father , 
and I dare sai he would haie saenficed his life for the 
saimgmine, upon anj occasion whatsoever Tlie manj 
teatimomes he gave me of this put it out of doubt, and 
soon com meed me that I needed to use no precautions 
as to my safetl oft his account 

(From Roliruon Crjnoe ) 

Sc-* the Lucs b} Chalmers (1786) tt alter Itftlson (183O) 'WTlham 
Chadwack (1859X William Lee (iS6g) H Morlei (18S9) and 
Thomas Wnght (1894) the studies h> Scott Lamb HarllU, Forster 
lyshc Stephen and Mmto and the editions of Defoes works in 
Cohn s British Classics (1854-35), and those hj Scott (novels, 1810), 
Harhit (1840) and AitVen (16 sails, 1895) Lee edited three volumes 
of'ncnij discovered waatinga, mosllj short articles in 1869. 

Trancis Atttrbnrj (1662-1732), Bishop of 
Rochester, was bom at Milton-KcjTies, near New- 
port Pagnell, and educated at Westminster and 
Chnst Church, Oxford In 1687 he answered a 
pseudonjmous attack on Protestantism, and, 
taking orders, won reputation as a preacher in 
T succession of charges and a ro}al chaplainr) 
Charles Bojle’s Eramtualton of Denllefs Disserta- 
tions on the Epistles of Plialaris (1698), clever but 
shallow, was realty b> Atterbury, who had been 
Bovlc’s tutor at Chnst Church , his defence (1700) 
of Convocation won him the archdeaconry of 
Tomes and a canonry of Exeter In 1704 he 
was promoted to the deanery of Carlisle, in 1712 
became Dean of Chnst Church, and m 1713 was 
made Bishop of Rochester and Dean of West- 
minster His reputation as the best preacher of 
hts day is commemorated in the Tatler, where 
Steele, after reference to the apathetic pulpit 
manner of most of the London clergy , goes on to 
praise the ‘ dean ’ who ‘ is an orator ’ To Atterbury 
IS ascribed, with great hkeliood. Dr Sachevcrel’s 
famous defence (1710) before the Lords, and he 
was author of the scarcely less famous Rtpresuita- 
iion of the State of Religion (1711) The death 
of Queen Anne extinguished his hopes of the 
pnmacy His Jacobite leanings secured the dis- 
favour of the new king In 1715 he refused to 
sign the bishops’ declaration of fidehtv, and in 
1722 he was committed to the Tower A bill of 
pains and penalties depnved him of all his offices 
and banished him for ever In 1723 he quitted 
Lngland, and after a short stay at Brussels, settled 
in Pans, where he died , he was afterwards laid in 
a nameless grav'e in Westminster Abbey His 
works compnse sermons, and letters to Pope, Swift, 
Bohngbroke, and others of his fnends Macaulav’’s 
famous article is still an authonty' , in 1869 
^^hlhams published two volumes of Atterbury’s 


Correspoiiduict His farewell letter to Pope from 
the Tower (loth -^pnl 1723) is a specimen of his 
letters (Pope’s reply is given below at page 194) 

Dear Sir — I thank vou for all the instances of your 
fnendbhip, both before and since my misfortunes, A 
little time vi lU complete them, and separate y on and me 
for ev er But in w bat part of the world soever I am, I wdl 
live mindful of your sincere kindness to me, and wall please 
myself with the thought that I shll live m your esteem 
and affection as much as ever I did, and that no acadent 
of life, no distance of time or place, wall alter yon in that 
respecL It never can me, who have loved and valued 
you ever smee I knew you, and shall not fail to do it 
when I am not allowed to tell you so, as the case will 
soon be Giv e my faithful servaccs to Dr Arbuthnot, and 
thanks for what he sent me, which was much to the pur 
pose, if any thing can he said to he to the purpose m a case 
that IS already determined Let him know my defence 
w ill he such, that neither my fnends need blush for me, 
nor will my enemies have great occasion to tnumpb, 
though sure of the victorv I shall want his advice before 
I go abroad m many things But I question whether I 
shall be pennitted to see him or anybody hut such as are 
absolutely necessary tow ards the dispatch of my pnvate 
affairs If so, God bless you both ' and may no part of 
tlie ill fortune that attends me ever pursue either of you. 

I know not hut I may call upon yon at my heanng, to 
say somewhat about my way of spending ray lime at the 
deanery, which did not seem calculated towards manag 
mg plots and conspiracies But of that I shall consider 
Aou and I have spent many hours together upon much 
pleasanter subjects , and, that I may preserv e the old 
custom, I shall not part with you now till I have closed 
this letter wath three lines of Milton, which you wall, I 
know, readilv, and not without some degree of concern 
apply to your ev er affectionate, fi-C. 

‘ Some natural tears he dropped, hut w iped them soon , 

The world w as all before him where to choose 

His place of rest, and Providence his guide.’ 

TVilllain ■^^liistoii (1667-1752), an accom 
phshed but eccentric theologian, bom at Norton 
rectory in Leicestershire, became successively a 
Fellow of Clare College, Cambridge (1693), chaplain 
to the Bishop of Norwich, and (1698) rector of 
Lowestoft He was ere this knovvai as a zealous 
exponent of Newton’s system His Theory of the 
Earth {1696), meant to supersede Thomas Burnet’s, 
brought him reputation, and in 1703 he was ap 
pointed Newton’s successor as Lucasian professor 
of mathematics at Cambndge But for Ananism 
(Eusehianism he frankly professed) he was in 
1710 depnved of his professorship and expelled 
from the university His Primitive Chrtsliatni} 
Revived (1711-12) included the famous heretical 
essay on the Apostolic ConstituDons, first sketched 
in a paper in 1708, which maintained that this 
work was the most sacred of the canonical books 
of the New Testament, and that the doctnne of 
the Tnnity' was unscnptural AATnston spent the 
remainder of his life in London, incessanUv em- 
ployed in wanting, controversy, scientific crotcliets, 
lectures, and the servaces of a ‘Pnmittve Christian’ 
congregation Tliough an Anan he was a strong 
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supematuralist, c\ cn anointing the sick and touch- 
ing for the king’s cni, and iiTOte \ igorouslj against 
the dets's tnth \ hom he ivas in the popular mind 
associated He v as a transparentlj honest and 
sincere man, consacntious and outspoken, but full 
of scrupulosities, fads, and laganes, who would 
unhesitatingly quarrel wath his bread and butter 
for the merest tnfles, and cheerfully confute his 
dearest fnenck He was much taken up with the 
fulfilment of prophecy, the identification of the 
lost tribes nth the Tartars, the approach of the 
millennium and the restoration of the Jews But 
It 'hould be remembered that he vas one of the 
\cr\ first to illustrate hts lectures (on astronomi, 
earthqual es, and a great a anet\ of subjects) wath c\- 
pc-aments \\ histon ma\ hat e been in Goldsmith’s 
mind when he was depicting the simple minded 
nganes of Dr Pnmrosc. Mr Leslie Stephen has 
recorded fifty two publications by Whiston Of his 
standard (though far from impeccable) translation 
of Josephus fi737J there is a good edition by 
Shillcto fiSpo), his Life of Samuel Clarl e (1730) 
was admirable, and the Prtmtttvc Fesla- 

freiit (1745) IS a cunositv His autobiographical 
Memoirs ft 749, new ed 1753) truly reflect, cicn 
in their pragmatical and at times tedious detail, 
his attractne character as well as his foibles The 
follow ing is a fragment 

The Discovery of the Newtonian Philosophy 

After I liad talen holy orders, I returned to the 
college, and 1 ent on with my om studies there, par 
ticularly the riathematici and the Cartesian philosophy, 
Inch was alone in logue with us al that tune. But it 
las not long liefore I, with immense pains hot no 
assistance, set myself with the utmoit zeal to the studs 
of Sir I'aac Newton’s 1 onderful discos encs m hts 
PhilosoJ-hia I^aliiralts Primipa Mal/icntaltcfi, one or 
two of V Inch lectures I had heard him read tn the 
public schools, tliough I undcrstoo'l them not at all al 
that lime, hjng inJecd greatly excited llierclo by a 
paper of Dr Gregory s s h^n he was pro'essor in 
Sco'Iand, wherein he had giicn the most prodigious 
commendations to that 1 or! , as not only right in all 
dungs, but in a manner the effect of a plainly divine 
genius, and had already caused several of his scholars 
to keep acts, as v c call them, upon several branches 
of the Newtonian philosophy , while we at Cambridge, 
poor V retches, were ignominiously studjnng the fictitious 
hypotheses of the Cartesian, which bir Isaac Newton 
had also himself done formerly, as I have heard him say 
What the occasion of Sir Isaac Newton’s leaving the 
Cartesian philosophy, and of discovcnng his amazing 
theory of gravity, was, I have heard him long ago, soon 
after m_, first acquaintance with him, which was 1694, 
thus relate, and of which Dr Pemberton gives the like 
account, and somcv hat more fully , m the preface to 
his explication of his philosophy It was this. An 
raclmation came into Sir Isaacs mind to try whether 
the same power did not keep the moon in her orbit, 
notvrithstanding her projectile vclocitv, which he I-nevr 
always tended to go along a straight line the tangent 
of that orbit, which makes stones and all heavy bodies 
wath ns fall dovaiward, and vvhich we call gravity. 


taking this postulatnm, vvhich had been thought of 
before, that such power might decrease in a duplicate 
proportion of the distances from the earth’s centre. 
Upon Sir Isaacs first Inal, when he took a degree of 
a great arcle on the earth’s surface, whence a degree at 
the distance of the mcon was to be determined abo, to 
be sixty measured miles only, according to the gro=s 
measures then m use, he was m some degree dis 
appointed, and the power that restrained the moon in 
her orbit, measured by the versed sines of that orbit, 
appeared not to be quite the same that was to be ex 
pccted had it liecn the power of gravity alone bv which 
the moon was there influenced Upon this disappoint 
ment, which made Sir Isaac suspect that this power 
was partly that of gravitv and partly that of Carfcsiuss 
vortices, he threw aside the paper of his calculation, and 
went to other studies However, some time aften ard 
when Monsieur Picait had much more exactly raeasurc'I 
the earth, and found that a degree of a great circle was 
sixty nine and a half such miles, Sir Isaac, in turning 
over some of his former papers, hghted upon this old 
' imperfect calculation, and, correcting his former error, 
discovered that this power, at the true correct distance 
of the moon from the earth, not onlv tended to the 
earth's center, as did the common power of gravuly 
with us, hut was exactly of the nght quantity, and that 
if a stone w as earned up to the moon, or to sixtv semi 
diameters of the earth, and let fall downward by its 
gravity , and the moon’s ow n menstrual [monthly ] motion 
j was stopped, and she wa» let fall by that power vvhich 
, before retained her in her orint, they would exactly fall 
' tov -arils the same point, and with the same vclocitv 
I vvhich was therefore no other power than that of gravity 
And since that power appeared to extend as far as the 
moon, at the distance of 240,000 miles, it was but 
natural, or rather necessary, to suppose it might reach 
twace, ihncc, four timc^, &c., the same distance, with 
the same diminution, according to the squares of such 
distances pcrpetuallv vvhich noble discovery proved 
the happy occasion of the invention of the wonderful 
Newtonian philosophv 

David Grtsarv left his chair of malhcraatics in Edinliiirgli in 
if ji to b-comr Savdian professor of astronom> at Oxford For the 
di covery of graviiauon v-e above at Newton page ii 

Saiiiiicl Clarice (1675-1729), born at Norwich, 
was the son of the M P for the town, and at Cnus 
College, Cambndge, studied physics, philosophy, 
and theology The Cartesian system then held 
almost universal sway, but Clarke adopted tlic 
vnews of Newton, and expounded them in his 
edition of Rohault’s Physics He took orders m 
1698 Chaplain from 1698 to Bishop Moore of 
Norwich, in 1706 he became chaplain to Queen 
Anne, and m 1709 rector of St James’s, M cst- 
minster By his work on the Tnmty (1712), in 
which he denied that that doctnne was held by 
the early Church, he raised the control ersv in 
which Waterland was his chief opponent His 
own views seem to have a distinctly Arian char- 
acter or tendency , and when he was charged 
wath heresy, the form in ^ hich he stated his 
adherence to orthodoxy was held by some to be 
a consaous evasion He recanted nothing, but 
promised not to waate more on the subject, and 
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escaped the fate that had befallen AVliiston four 
)ears earlier Chrke "nas a ’ngorous antagonist 
of the deists , he nTote against matenalism, 
cmpinasm, and necessitarianism, and maintained 
the essential immortalitj of the soul He taught 
that the fundamental truths of morals were as 
absoluteh certam as the truths of mathematics , 
space and time he held to be attributes of an 
infinite and immatenal bemg His famous Dts- 
tourse coiiccriitng tlu Being and Attributes of 
God, originalh tlie Bo\le Lectures of 1704-5, 
iras in ansuer to Hobbes, Spinoza, Blount, and 
the freethinkers, and contained the famous de 
monstration of the existence of God, often, but 
inaccuratel}, called an a frtori argument He 
ex-presslj saj-s of some points in his argument 
that the} are not easil} prot ed a prion, and as 
expressl) pro\es them a posteriori, using these 
terms The main propositions in this celebrated 
argument as gnen in summan b) Clarke himself 
are 

(i) That something has existed from eternity , (2) That 
there has existed from etemit) some one immutable and 
independent being , {3) That that immutable and inde 
pendent bemg, nhich has existed from etemit), mthout 
an) external cause of its existence, must be self existent, 
that IS, necessaril) existing , (4) ^Yhat the substance or 
essence of that being, uhich is self-existent or necessani) 
existing li Tve have no idea, neither is it at all possible 
for us to comprehend it , (5) That though the substance 
or essence of the self existent bemg is itself absolutelj 
incomprehensible to us, yet many of the essential attn 
butes of his nature are stnctly demonstrable, as well as 
his existence, and, m the first place, that he must be of 
necessity eternal , (6) That the self-existent being must 
of necessity be rnfimte and omnipresent, (7) hlust be 
but one, (8) Ylust be an intelligent being, (g) Must be 
not a necessary agent, but a being indued with libertj 
and choice, (10) hlust of necessit) haie infinite power, 
(11) Must be infinitel) wise, and (12) Must of necessity 
be a bemg of infinite goodness, justice, and truth, and 
all other moral perfections, such as become the supreme 
governor and judge of the world 

Clarke, who was after Locke the most notable 
English philosopher of the dai, was opposed to 
Locke in the whole attitude of his mind, and might 
in contrast to Locke be described as an <i pnon 
philosopher He was more decidedl) a meta- 
phxsician, more inclined to speculation, more 
gi\en to drawang large conclusions from abstract 
postulates and propositions, an mtuitionalist m 
ethics, metaphjsics, and thcolog) He wasratlicr 
admirabl) skilful in the control ersial hdndling 
of philosophical commonplaces than an original 
thinker, a keen and powerful dialectician than a 
profound theologian or philosopher But though 
without ant gift of st)le other than the power 
of making himself as clear as the argument per- 
mitted, he was for mant y cars the most conspicuous 
English waiter in the domain of philosophy and 
theology , and in morals he ranks as founder of the 
intellectual school of which Wollaston and Price 
were exponents, affirming that the nature of good 


and e\ il, the obligation to t irtue, arc ctadent front 
the pnnciples of reason, and that immorality means 
a pcnersity 01 obtuseness of intelligence. Pope 
assailed his ‘high priori road’ in the Biinaad; 
Bohngbroke often attacked his news Hoadly 
and other latitudinanan Churchmen w ere det oted 
disciples, Butler, Berkeley, Hutcheson, were cor 
respondents Clarke’s keen correspondence with 
Leibnitz (published in 1717) dealt with space 
and time and their relations to God, and mth 
moral freedom He wTote as forcibly on the 
proportion of force to velocity as on the being 
of God, translated Newton’s Optics into Latin 
for him, and published editions of Ca^ar and of 
the Iliad, the latter with a Latin tersion mainly 
onginal, though the notes were compiled from 
yanous quarters The following (from the great 
Discourst, Part II ) is a statement by Clarke on the 

Essential Difference between Hlgbt and Wrong 

The pnncip,a] thing that can watli any colour of reason 
seem to countenance the opinion of those who deny the 
natural and eternal difference of good and etil is- 
the difficulty there may sometimes be to define exactly 
the bounds of nghl and wrong, the yanety of opmions 
that bate obtained eten among understanding and 
le.amed men concerning certam questions of just and 
unjust, espeaally in political matters, and the many 
contrary law s that hat e been made in di\ ers ages and 
m different countries concerning these matters. But as 
in painting two tery different colours, by diluting each 
other very slowly and gradually, may, from the highest 
intenseness in either extreme, terminate in the midst 
insensibly, and so run one into the other that it shall 
not be possible eten for a skilful eye to determine 
exactly yyhere the one ends and the other begins, and 
yet the colours may really differ as much as can b^ not 
m degree only but entirely m kind, as red and blue, 
or yvhite and black so though it mat perhaps be tery 
difficult in some nice and peryilexed cases (which yet 
are y ery far from occumng frequently) to define exactly 
the bounds of ngbt and ytTong, just and unjust — and 
there may be some latitude in the judgment of different 
men, and the laws of diters nations — yet ngbt and 
WTong are neyertheless m themselves totally and essen 
tiall) different, eten altogether as much as white and 
black, light and darkness. The Spartan latv, perhaps, 
tvhicb permitted their y outh to steal, may, as absurd as 
it was, bear much dispute yyhether it was absolutely 
unjust or no , because, every man having an absolute 
ngbt in his oyvn goods, it may seem that the members 
of any society may agree to transfer or alter their own 
properties upon what conditions they shall thmk fit- 
But if it could be supposed that a law had been made 
at Sparta, or at Rome, or in India, or in any other part 
of the world, whereby it had been commanded or allowed 
that etery man might rob by yaolence, and murder 
whomsoever he met wath, or that no faith should be 
kept wath any man, nor any equitable compacts per 
formed, no man, yyilh any tolerable use of his reason, 
yyhatever ditcrsity of judgment might be among them 
in other matters, would have thought that such a 
law could have authorised or excused, much less hate 
justified such actions, and have made them become 
good because ’tis plainly not m men’s potter to make 
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falsehood be truth, though they may alter the propertj 
of their goods as they please. No-w if m flagrant cases 
the natural and essential difference between good and 
evil, right and wrong, cannot but be confessed to be 
plainly and undeniably evident, the difference between 
them must be also essential and unalterable in all, even 
the smallest and nicest and most inlncale cases, though 
It be not so casj to be discerned and accurately distin 
guished. For if, from the difficultj of determining 
exactly the bounds of right and wrong in many per 
plext cases, it could tnily be concluded that just and 
unjust were not essentially different bj nature, but 
only by positive constitution and custom, it uould 
follow equally that they were not really, essentially, 
and unalterably different, ei-en in the most flagrant 
cases that can be supposed 'UTiich is an assertion so 
very absurd that Mr Hobbes himself could hardly vent 
It without blushing, and discovering plainly, by his 
shifting expressions, his secret self condemnation. There 
arc therefore certain necessary and eternal differences 
of things, and certain fitnesses or unfitnesses of the 
application of different things, or different relations one 
to anotlier, or depending on any positive constitutions, 
but founded unchangeably in the nature and reason of 
things, and tmasoidably ansing from the difference of 
the things themselves. 

Sec the Life by Hoadly prefixed to hii collected works (4 \oU. 
i7jE-4e) that b> \Vhuton (1741) and a German one by R. Zimmer 
mann (Vienna, xBjo) 

John Toland (1669-1722) wus bom of 
Catholic parents near the village of Redcastle in 
County I ondonderry He entered the University 
of Glasgow in 1687, but removing to Edinburgh, 
abandoned the Roman Catholic faith and passed 
M A in 1690 At Leyden, where he spent two 
years, he studied thcologv under Spanheim, and 
made the acquaintance of the famous Le CIcrc, 
foremost and most accomplished of the ‘advanced’ 
theologians of Europe, and distinctly ‘unsound’ on 
the inspiration of the Scriptures He resided for a 
time at Ovford, and in the Bodleian collected the 
matenals of more than one of his later publications 
In CImstiamly noi Mysterious he expressly 

claimed to accept all the essentials of Chnstianity, 
but maintained that the value of religion could not 
lie in any unintelligible clement, and that no part 
of the truth could be contrary to reason He chose 
his title with ev ident reference to Locke’s Reason- 
ableness of Christianity (1695), and professed to 
have at heart the defence of revelation against 
deists and atheists But the anti supernatural and 
frcethinkmg tendency — and disguised intention — of 
the work was obvious, it greatly perturbed the 
theological world, began the ‘dcistical controversy ’ 
that occupied so much of the early eighteenth 
century, and led to sev eral replies (as by Stilling- 
flect) Locke somewhat anxiously sought to dis- 
avow community of thought. Prosecuted in Middle- 
sex, Toland w ithdrcw to Ireland , but when by vote 
of the Insh House of Commons his book was 
burned publicly by the common hangman, and a 
prosecution deaded on, he fled back to London 
He annoyed Shaftesbury by surreptitiously pub 
lishing his Inquiry m 1699. 

63 


In A niyn to r (_i 6 gg) and other works he fairly raised 
the question as to the comparative evidence for the 
canonical and apocryphal senptures, w ith professed 
candour but unmistakably mischievnus intent A 
pamphlet entitled Anglia Libera, on the succession 
of the House of Brunswick, led to his being recciv ed 
with favour by the Pnnccss Sophia whenhe accom- 
panied the English ambassador to the court of 
Hanover , and from 1707 to 1710 he lived in Berlin 
and vanous Continental towms His after-life was 
that of a literary adventurer, and fills a painful 
chapter in D’Israeli’s Calamities of Authors He 
was apparently employ ed as an agent by Harley, 
and he did some political pamphletcenng — latterly 
against Jacobitism and High-Church views In 
Nazareuus (1720) he insisted, somewhat on the 
lines developed by Semler and the Tubingen 
school, that there were two distinctly opposed 
parties in the early Chnstian Church — one Juda- 
istic (which he identified with the Ebionitcs), and 
one Pauline or liberal His Pantheisticou, 1 pan 
thcistic liturgy’ for a hypothetical society of new 
light philosophers, was regarded as an offensive 
parody of the Anglican Prayer-book. He resided 
from the year 1718 at Putney’, and there he died 
Besides the works mmed, and vanous defences, 
apologies, ind pamphlets, he wiotc a Life of 
Milton, prefixed to an edition of the prose works 
(1698), which gave room for cnticisms of Church 
polity ind implicit commendation of unorthodoxy , 
an Account of Prussia and Hanovet (1705), 
Adcisidcemon (1709) , Origines fudatca (1709) , and 
a History of the Druids Hodegus e.xplains thit 
the pillar of cloud and fire was not meant by 
the author of the Pentateuch to be tiken as 
miriculous, but wis a portable fire or ambulatory 
beacon earned on a proper machine 011 1 pole, 
such as we know were used by the ancient Per- 
sians, and in the twenty-two short chapters of 
Hypatia, wntten when WTiiston was suffenng for 
his heresies, he finds plenty’ of room for assailing 
the pnde, malice, cruelty, and unscrupulousness 
of the Churchmen of all ages 

He was an acute and audacious pioneer of free 
thought, versatile but vain, unseasonably aggres- 
sive m diffusing his new light, and widely read 
rather tlian really learned , and he w rote w ith 
point and vigour His grasp of some of the 
problems of early Chnstian historv was really re- 
markable, and seems to have had some influence 
on German rationalism His precanous life cut 
him off from the chance of scholarly research, but 
he was quite unjustly despised by the orthodox 
Defoe — not himself a model character — reflects 
the general attitude towards deists Reporting the 
de,ath of ‘the late eminent or rather notonous 
!Mr Toland,’ he was sadly scandalised at Toland’s 
character and history , ‘ how he lias for manv y cars 
employed the best parts and a great stock of 
reading to the worst purposes, namely, to shock 
the faith of Chnstians m the glonous person and 
div inity of their Redeemer, and to sap and under- 
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mine the principles of the ortliodox faitli.’ And 1 
lie held that the premature death of one ‘ nho has 
been so great an enem\ of ^c^ealed reltg’ion, so 
open an opposer of orthodo\ prinaples, and had 
so often blasphemed the duinit) of our blessed 
Redeemer,’ confirms his onn obscnation that ‘he 
ne\er knew an open blasphemer of God Ine to 
be an old man ’ 

From the Life of Milton. 

lie was ne\er ver\ healthy, nor too sickly, and the 
distemper that troubled him most of an) other was the 
gout, of which he d\ed without much pain in the )ear 
from the birtli of Chnst 1674, and in the si\ and sixtieth 
of his age All his learned and great fnends m London, 
not wathout a fnendl) concourse of the vulgar, accom 
panicd his bod) to the church of St Giles near Cripple 
gate, where he lies bnned in the chancel, and where 
die piet) of his admirers wall shortly erect a monument 
becoming his worth, and the incouragement of letters m 
king William’s reign 

Tims Ined and died John Milton, a person of the best 
accomplishments, the happiest genius, and the aastest 
learning which this nation, so renowaied for producing 
e.\cdlent waaters, could ever )et shew esteemed indeed 
at home, but much more honoured abroad, where almost 
m Ins childhood he made a considerable figure, and 
continues to be still reputed one of the brightest lumi 
nanes of the sciences He was middle sized and well 
proportioned, his deportment erect and manl), his hair 
of a light brown, his features e\actl) regular, his com 
plexion wonderfull) fair avhen a vouth, and mdd) to the 
aer) last He was affable m conaersation, of an equal 
and cheerful temper, and bighl) dehghted with all sorts 
of music, m which he was himself not incanl) skilled 
He was extraordinary lemperat in his diet, which was 
an) thing most in season or the easiest procured, and was 
no fnend to sharp or strong liquors IIis recreations, 
before his sight was gone, consisted much m feats of 
actiMl), particular!) m the exerase of his arms, which 
lie could handle wath de.xtenty but when blindness and 
age confined him, he played much upon an organ he 
kept in the house, and had a pully to swing and keep 
him in motion But the lose 6f books exce^ed aU his 
other passions In summer be would be stimng at 
four m tile morning, and in w inter at five , but at night 
he used to go to bed by nine, parti) attributing the 
loss of his e)-s to his late watching ashen he was a 
student, and looking on this custom as aeiy pemiaous 
to health at any time but when he was not disposed 
to nsc at his usual hours, he alwa)S had one to read 
to him b) his bedside As he looked upon true and 
absolute freedom to be the greatest happiness of this 
life, avhether to soneties or single persons , so he 
thought constraint of an) sort to he the utmost miser) 
for which re.-ison he used to tell those about him the 
intire satisfaction of his mind, that he had constantly 
implo)ed his strength and faculties m the defence of 
iihert), and m a direct opposition to slavery He exer 
xxprest the profoundest rexcrence to the Daty as xiell in 
deeds as xvords , and xvould say to his fnends, that the 
dmne properties of goodness, justice, and mere) were 
the adequate rule of human actions, nor less the object 
of imitation for pnvat adxwntages, tlian of admiration 
or respect for thar own excellence and perfection In 
his earl) daj-s he xvas a faxorer of those Protestants 


then opprobnousi) called bj the name of Puntans In 
his middle ^ears he was best pleased with the lade 
pendents and Anabaptists, as allowang of more hbcrtv 
than others, and coming nearest m his opinion to the 
pnmitixe practice hut in the latter part of his life, he 
was not a profest member of anj particular sect among 
Chnstians, he frequented none of their assemblies, nor 
made use of their particular rites in his familj M helhtr 
this proceeded from a dislike of their imchantahle and 
endless disputes, and that lose of dominion, or indina 
tion to persecution, xxhicb, he said, was a piece of 
Poperj inseparable from nil churches , or whether he 
thought one might be a good man without subscnbing 
to anj partx, and that thej had all m some things 
corrupted the institutions of Jesus Chnst, I will bj no 
means adxenture to determine for conjectures on such 
occasions arc xcry micertam, and I never met xvilh 
an) of his acquaintance who could be posiUxe in assign 
mg the true reasons of his conduct 

I shall noxv conclude this discourse xxith a character 
given of him bj a man of unparalleled diligence and 
induslr), who has disobliged all sides merelx for telling 
the truth either mtirelj or xxitliout disguise, and who, 
since most men haxe the frailtj of ingaging in factioa,, 
cannot be suspected of partialit) m fax or of Milton. 
He was a person, sajs Anthony NYood m the first 
xolume of his Atheno: Oxonxatscs, of xvonderfut parts, 
of a xerj sharp, bitmg, and sntjncal xvit , he xias a good 
philosopher and historian , an excellent poet, Latinist, 
Grecian, and Hebnaan , a good matliematicaan and 
musiaan , and so rarelj endow ed hj nature, that had 
he* bin but honestly pnncipled, he might haxe bm 
liighlx useful to that part) against which he all along 
appeared wath much mahee and bitterness. 

There u a Life h> Des Maireaux prefixed to tao xols ofToIoads 
posthamoua irorks (17^7), and a monograph Ly Berthold jeku 
Toland und der Monttnitts dor Go^cn~iarl (Heidclb iSTd). for 
Toland s partial onticipaiion of Semler and Baur, see an article lo 
the Tltoolo^cal Tcono~t^ 1877 

Matthew Tlndal (1656-1733), deistical xvntcr, 
bom at Beerfems rector), South Devon, was 
elected a Fellow of All Souls College, Oxford A 
Roman Catholic under James II , he reverted to 
Protestantism of a freethmkmg tjqie, and wante 
An Essay of Obtdienct io ihc Svfremc Po'd'trs 
(1693) Rights of the Christian Church asscriid 
against the Romish and all other Priests (1706) 
The latter raised a stomi of opposition , but ex cn 
a prosecution failed to prex ent a fourth edition in 
1709 In 1730 Tindal published his Chnstiamiy 
as old as iht C; eation, w hich w as soon knowai as 
‘The Deist’s Bible ,’ its aim is not mcrelj to state 
the case in favour of natural religion, but, less 
direct!), to infer the superfluousness of any other 
He seems to admit an actual revelation confinn 
mg natural religion, but, seeing that m this case 
there was nothing new rex'ealed, the result is to 
eliminate the supernatural clement from Chns 
tmmtx, and to prove that its morality is its onl) 
claim to the reverence of mankind ‘Answers 
were innumerable, and the deistical controxersx 
was au outstanding topic of interest to all educated 
men, to laymen as much as to those theologically 
educated The note of the deistical waaters ixais 
their reliance on common-sense argument rather 
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than on iheolo^ical learning', tliougli thcj freelj 
aiailed themsehes of all arguments they had 
access to And they addressed not theologians 
but the general public The form of the argument 
IS a dialogue betitcen A and B , it is plainh a 
ter} one sided discussion 

From ‘ The Deist’s Bible ’ 

A I desire no more than to be alloned, that there’s 
a religion of nature and reason irnttcn in the hearts of 
eicrj one of us from the first creation, by i hich all 
mankind must judge of the truth of any insUtuted 
religion \vhatc\er, and if it lanc:) from the religion of 
nature and reason m any one particular, naj, in the 
minutest circumstance, that alone is an aiguraent iihich 
makes all things else that can be said for its support 
tolallj mcffectual If so, must not natural religion and 
•external rex elation, like tiio tallies, exactlj airsiicr one 
anoUicr, nilbout anj other difference betiiecn them but 
aj to the manner of their being delivered’ And how 
can it be otherwise’ Can laws be imperfect, 1 here a 
legislator is absolutelj perfect? Can Umc discover any 
thing to him t Inch he did not foresee from eternity’ 
And as his wisdom is aliiajs the same, so is his good 
ness, and conscquentlj from the consideration of both 
these, his laws must alivaj-s he the same —Is it not from 
the infinite wasdom and goodness of God, that jou 
suppose the gospel a most perfect law, incapable of being 
repealed, or altered, or of having additions , and must 
not jou owai the law of nature as perfect a law, except 
you wall say, that God did not arrive to the perfection of 
■wasdom and goodness till about seventeen hundred jears 
since ’ 

To plead that the gospel u incapable of anj additions, 
because the will of God is immutable, and liis law too 
perfect to need them, is an argument, was Christianity a 
ne\/ religion, which dtstrojs itself, since from the time 
it commenced, vou mast owai Go-J is mutable , and tliat 
such additions have been made to the all perfect laws 
of infinite wisdom as constitute a new religion The 
reason v h) the law of nature is immutable ls because it 
IS founded on the unalterable reason of things , but if 
God i3 an arbitrarj Being, and can command thinga 
meerl) from wall and pleasure, some things to daj.and 
others to morrow there is nothing either in the nature 
of God or in the things themselves to hinder him from 
perpetuall) changing his ramd. If he once commanded 
things without reason, there can be no reason wbj he 
may not cndlcssl} change such commands 

jlnlltouj Collins f 1676-7739), deist, bom 
near Hounslow, passed from Eton o King’s Col- 
legc, Cambndge, and licaame the disciple and 
fnend of John Locke In 1707 he published his 
Lssay couuntw^ the Usl of Reason, in 1709 
Rrleslcrafl in Ptrfechon In Holland he made 
the friendship of Lc Clcrc , in 1713 his Discourse 
on I rce thin! in^, tliat to which Benilev' replied 
in his famous Rumirks, attracted much attention, 
and cxphatl) insisted on the value and necessity 
of unprejudiced inquirj in religious matters One 
Ufcat argument for it is the mutuallj destructive 
dogmas of pnests tliroughout the world, in all 
faiths and Churches ^^^1llc there is no direct 
polemic against the truths of revealed religion. 


the waj the ‘ever blessed Tnnity ’ is referred to 
manifestly does not suggest faith in it , and there 
IS an obvious aim to shake confidence in the 
canon of Scripture and its infalhbilitj In his 
Grounds and Riasons of ihe Christ an Religion, 
published m 1724, Collins argues that Chnstianitj 
IS founded on Judaism, and that its main support is 
die argument for the fulfilment of the prophecies 
And jet no interpretation of them wall stand a 
strict and non allcgoncal fulfilment in the Xew 
Testament The inference is not directly drawai, 
but IS patent enough In the course of the book 
he gives most of the arguments now held to prove 
that Daniel deals with past or contemporaneous 
events and dates from the Maccabcan penod 

From the 'Discourse on Free-thlntingr ’ 

The pnests throughout the world differ aliout Scrip 
tjrcs, and the authontj of Scnpturcs. TIic Pramins 
have a book of Senpture called the Shasters The 

Persees have tlicir Zundavastaw [Zend avesta] flic 

Boiucs of China have books written by the disciples 
of To he [Buddlia], v"honi they call the God and Saviour 
of the world, who was l>om to teach the way of salva 
tion, and to give satisfaction for all mens sms The 
Talapoins of Siam have a book of ‘^cnpliuc written by 
Soinmonocodom [Sakja mum, Buddha] who, the Siamese 
sav, was bom of a virgin, and was the God expected 
bj the universe Denircs have their Alehomn. The 
rabbis among the Samanlans, who now live at Sichem 
in Palestine, receive the five books of Moses (the copy 
■whereof u. ver) different from ours) as their Senpture, 
together with a Chromcon, or history of themselves from 
Moses’s time, quite different from that contained m the 
histoncal bools of the Old TcslamcnL This Chromcon 
IS lodged m the pnWicl library of Lcjdcn, and has 
never been published m pnnt The rabbis among the 
common herd of Jews received for Senpture the four 
and twentj hooLs of the Old Testament. The pnests of 
the Roman Church, of the Lnghsh and other Protestant 
Churches, receive for Senpture the four and twentj 
books of the Old 1 e-stament, and all the bool.s of 
the Xew Testament but the Roman receives several 
other books, called Apociypha, as canonical, which 
all the Protestant churches utterly reject, except the 
Church of England, which differently from all otiicr 
Chnslian churches, receives them as half canonical, 
reading some parts of them m ihcir churches, and 
thercb} excluding some cliaptcn, of canonical Scripture 
from Iicing read 1 he pr ests of all Chnstian ciiurchcs 
differ among themselves in each church about the copies 
of the same books of Senpture , some reading them 
according to one manusenpt, and others according to 
another But the great dispute of all 15 concerning the 
Hebrew and Sepluagint, between which two there is a 
great difference , (the latter nial ing the world 1500 jears 
older than the former ) to name no otlicr differences of 
greater or less importance. 

Lastli, Vs the mo t ancient Chnstian churche-. and 
pnests rcceiiexl several gospels and books of Scripture 
which are nov lost, such as the Gospel according to the 
Hebrews, the Gospel according to the Lgvptians, the 
Traditioas of Mntllnas, 5.C., and as not one father in the 
Iw o first centuncs (w liose w orks now remain) but rcceiv cd 
boolvs of Senpture winch are either lo^t to us, or that we 
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reject as Apocophal so tlie se'.enl sects of Christians 
m the East and in \fnca recciic at thu da> some bool s 
of Scripture, which are so far lost to us, tint mc kno« 
only their names, and others uhich we ha\c and reject 
As for instance, the Rciercnd Dr Grabc tells us of a book 
received bj the Copticks, called the Secrets of Peter, of 
uhich vie have no copv , and Lu lolphus tells us that 
the Abj-ssinian Christians receive the Xjiostolick Con 
stilntions, and Pootellus brought from the Last, where 
It was m use, the Gospel of James both which we reject 
as Apociyphal 

Tile same Ixioks of kenpture have, among tlio e 
pnests who receive them, a verj dilTerent degree of 
authonlj , some attributing more, and others less 
authont) to them The Popish priests contend tlial the 
test of Senpture is so corrupted, precanoU', and imintcl 
hgililc, that we are to depend on the authont) of their 
church for the true particulars of the Chnstian religion 
Others, vv ho contend for a greater i>crfcction in (he text 
of Senpture, differ aliout the inspiration of those books 
some contending that everv thought and word arc in 
spired , some that the thoii^lits arc inspircvl, and not the 
words, some that thoac thoughts onl) are inspired which 
relate to fundamentals , and others that the liooks were 
written b) honest men with great care and faithfulness, 
without an) insjnration cither vv ith resi>cct to the thoughts j 
or words. In like manner, the liramins Pcr:,ccs, Bonres ] 
Talapoms, Denizes, Babbis, and all other pnests who I 
build their religion on books, must from tl e nature of 1 
thmgs var) about books m the same religion, about the 
inspiration, and copies of those books I 

The pnests differ aliout the sense and meaning of I 
those books thc) receive as sacred This is evident i 
from the great numlier of sects in each religion, foun le 1 
on the diversity of senses put on their several Scnptiircs 
And tho thc books of the Old and New Testament are 
the immediate dictates of God himself, and all other 1 
Senptures are thc liooks of impo^terj , vet arc the priests ] 
of the Chnstian church (like thc pnests of all other [ 
churches) not onl) divided into numberless sects, on ' 
account of their different interpretations of them, but I 
even the pnests of the same sect differ endlessly in i 
opinion about their sense and meaning | 

To set this matter before you in the clearest manner, j 
and to jiossess you with thc justest idea of thc differences ' 
among pnests about the sense and meaning of their j 
Senptures, and to make my argument the stronger for 
the duty and necessity of free thinking , I will confine 
myself to tlie most divine of all books, and bv conse 
quence the best adapted of any to prevent divcrsitv of 
opinion , and wall take the follow ing method First, I 
will give you an idea of tlie nature of our holy books, 
whereby you’ll see the foundation therein laid for a 
diversity of opinions among the pnests of the Christian 
church And, Sicoudlj, I will give you a specimen of 
the diversity of opinions among the pnests of the CImrch 
of England, pretended to be deduced from tlicm for 
all tlieir differences are too great to be enumerated 
From whence you’ll easily infer, that there must be 
an infinite number of opinions among all other sorts of 
pnests as to the meaning of their Senptures , since 
thc most divanc of all books lays such a foundation for 
difference of opimon, that pnests of the same sect are 
not able to agree, tho neither art, nor force, nor in 
terest are wanting to compel them to an agreement 
of opinion. 


Tlionm^ ^loolston (1669-1731), thc son of a 
Northampton curncr, became a Fellow of Sidney 
Sussex, Cambridge, tool orders, and was m 1697 
elected ecclesiastical lecturer in thc universuv 
An ciithusinstic student of Ongen, in 170^, he 
published the Oltl Apoloi:y for tfu Trnih of thc 
Chnslmn RiIi:;toii, affirming that the Mosaic story 
was allegoncal, a prophetic parable of Chnst 
But from being a sound and dignified scholar 
and a popular preacher, he became gradually so 
aggressive in his criticism on thc clergy and those 
who abode b\ the literal interpretation of Scrip, 
turc that his fnends thought him a little crazed. 
Thc Modtraiorbet-ueen the luftdel and iht Apostate 
(developed in a second senes, 1721-23) ^ 

show that thc gospel miracles could not prove 
Chnst to he thc Messiah , he disputed thc rcalitv 
of thc incarnation m a virgin and of the rcsurrcc 
tion, and developed i facetious vein that va' as 
offensive as Ins thesis, and in his college 

depnved him of his fcllovva>hii) In his faraoU ' sk 
Discourses on (he Mtnsihs of Cl nsl (i7a7-c9, wiIj 
two Dcfnces) he maintained that thc gospel narra 
lives taken htcrallv were a tissue of absurdities 
Sixtv answers were made to thc Discourses, and 
an indictment foi blasphemy was brought against 
\\ oolston lie was sentenced to a years impn'on 
meni and a fine of .^100, and unable to payso 
considerable a sum, this partial anticipator of the 
mvlhical theory of Strauss died, a martvT to his 
convictions, within thc rules of King’s Bench His 
works were collected in 1733 vvath a Life. 


From tho * Defence,’ 

I have promise*! ihc world, what, b\ the assistance of 
God, and the leave of the Government shall be p I’uh hok 
z Disioisrsc on the mi'Chiefs and inconvenicnaes of an 
hired and eslablishevl pnealliood in whicli 11 slinll he 
shewn (I ) That the preachers of Clinsimnitv inthefu^t 
ages of the churcli (when the g* sjicl was far an I near 
spread, and Iniimphed over all opprsition of Je" ^ 
Gentiles) neilher received nor insktcd cn anv wage-, far 
their pains, hut were against preaching for hire and, as 
if they had liccn cndevvevl with the spirit of prophe^ 
before an hireling pnesthood was cstabli bed, prcdiciw 
tlicir abolilion and ejection out of Chn^ts church, 
(II ) That since thc cstabhshment of an hire for J e 
prc^lhood, the progress of Chnstianil) has not 0 ) 
iieen slopt, hat lo t ground , thc avance, ambition, an 
power of the clergy liavang been of such unspeaka e 
mischief to the world, as is enough to make a roans 
heart ake to think, read, Or wntc of, (III) That up^ 
an abolition of our jircacnt established pnesthcKKl, airo 
on God’s call of his ovvn ministers, the profe, ion 
the gospel vvill again spread, and vartue, religion, an 
learning wall more than ever flounsh and ahoun 
The clergy arc forewarned of my design to pu ' 
such a Discenrse , and this is the secret reason, w 
ever openly they may pretend, of their accasalioas 
against me for blasphemy and infidelity Their r 
and industry will he never wanting to prevent the pu^^ 
lication of this Discourse neither need I doubt 0 
persecution, if thev can excite the Government to ib 
that end 
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In m\ fir^t Discount on Miracles, I hap] tne-l to treat ' 
on that of Je i t’s dm mg ttie fmtcrsaitd stll-Ta out of 1 
the Temple, tiiiich, t [ton the anthonty of the I nlliers, j 
1 slieaed to tx. a figure of hi> future ejection of h shop-, [ 
preate, and deacons out of liis cliurJi for making 
merchandise of the g-ispck JTie Ih hop has lal cn mu 
and tliat miracle to task , end (f caer am man smil'af 
at mother's impertinence, I then litartil) lauglieal uhen 
1 rcatl him I begged of the Bishoji licfore liand no to j 
meddle aaitii that miracle, Ixannsc it a\as a hot oac, and I 
Mould bum hit fingers but for all "it caution he has | 
licen so 'Viol hard as to tentnre upon it, but Ins really I 
touciicd and bandlctl it as if it ttas a burning coal 
He take. It up, and as K>on drops it again to blots his 
fingers, then endcasours to throw a httlc as-aler on this 
and that part of it to cool it, hut all would not do Tlie 
mo,’ fiery part of it, tia. that of its Iteang a ts-pe of 
Jtsiis’s future ejection of meaecnart preachers out of the 
church he has not, 1 may say it, at all touched, cxcejit 
bj calling it in} nlli^cnrnl trrrrit-f a^tm! the ^tr^n 
Inimue cf thf d/r:^ , which is sucli a jiiecc of Conn 
thian effrontery in the Uushop, that was he not rcsoltcd 
to be and defamr at all rates, for the support of their 
interests, he could netcr have had the face to bate 
uttered If the bishop had pro cd that that miracle | 

fw-htch literally mas ‘uch a , as I dare not now cull ' 

il) neither w as nor could b^ a shadow and resemblance of 
Icsu ’s ejection of hired priests out of the church at hi-, | 
‘ccond Adtcnt and that the Fathers were not of thi-. 
op nmn, he liad t nod ed me dowai at once \s he lus 
done nothing o'" this, so he might hate 'pared his pains ' 
in supjiort of the letter of this stort but I sliall Iiatc j 
a great deal of diversion t ith the buhop tvhen I come, | 
m a proper place, to defend mv exposition o*' that 
miracle. In the mean tunc, as the bi hop has published 
one <if the \rttclcs of niy Chnstian I aith, thinking to 
render me odious for it so here I t ill insert anu her, ' 
tie. * I ixlietc upon the aulhonly of the 1 athers, that the j 
jjiint and ]>oi cr of Jesus tall 'oon tiite'r (he church and i 
expel hireling prices, who male merthaiidi c of the ' 
gospel, out of h r, aficr the manner he is suppascil to ■ 
hate driven the hutcr, and sellers out o' the Temple ' . 


Thonins CInilib (1679-1747', deist, was Irom 
at E-a't Hamliani near Salisburt His father a 
nnit'tcr, died early, so th it the children were pioorK 
cc'ueated and carlt 'cnt to work Tliomas tvas fir t 
apprenticed to a ghner in S ili'burt but liisfye 
sight fa lings, m 1705 he became a talkn -tbandler 
He had already contritcd to do a good dc-tl of 
reading when a pcru-al of the Miistoriral jircfacc' 
to \\diis tin's Pnnu! ~ ( Lhnsluituti hri' ni im 
pdbdbim to terete his own tract, Tre tOj 

I f tJ c Fiilhfr Aiicr'i t, tthicli W htf toa he i[M d him 

I I publish in 1711; Encoiir i„ed b^ <e\cral patrons, 

niK of whom --cnt him sons of cluthea winch h nl 
ben Itilct.orn while anotlur gate him a tiionct 
s ibsi(U the wonderful p’lcnon enon ('{ W il'sli rt' 
a I'ojH. cal’cd h m, coniinimd to wnre •'nd a 
ipuno tolumc o'" hts tm s piihh-hrd m 1750 
nnd>- hi' name t ideb known /r-r/rru roa 
tcmiag sn, jusnf.c mon prater tlit le- 'c of 
fifsl / I'rimree' Pi t . ard 'T>{ 

7 r-r- c 7 ’r/'' of f< r is O P 'rr't ? were iinon,, 
h’s prenripal yu bh< alioas Hre oj n r ns <irf tal 
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from Arianism of Clirl-e’s ttpc nearer ard nearer 
to dci'm, yet he went regularly to chureh, ard 
regarded the mission of Jesus as ditinc, though 
he did not regard Christ es God Most of his 
tictts t ere common to him and the other deists 
lie .att icl s the common theory of inspintion, 
though Ills own ticw, fjuoted below, docs not go 
far Ixvond what is held consistent ttiiii modem 
orthodo'rt — as is the ca'c with mint of the con 
ttntions once accounted alarmingdy dtistical Idc 
denounces such Old Testament stones as tlic 
proposed human s icreficc by Abraham, insists on 
the sufficiency of rc.i'on and the nccdlcssncss of 
miracles, and argaics that ihC true g'ospcl of Christ 
consisted mainly in the ncccssitt of mordilt and 
repentance for sin to secure the mercy of God Iicrc 
and hereafter lie was a modest and estimable 
man 

From * Eemarks on the Bcrlpturcfl ' 

Amon,^ t the many complaints made against me, 
occnsioncti by the |nil>hcation of my di-'crtalu ns, tins 
I apjirelicnd to lie llie principnl , nanieb, lint I liavc 
fallen foul of the I iblc, and hate not paid it tin. defer 
tacc which I ought , and lint, 111 c in tijuenci tlnrof, I 
hate dug up foundations, and grutly unsc'llcd ihc inimb; 
of men So lhal the i>rL--ent »juc turns cr , how, cr m 
what respect, hate I fallen foul of tin. bihle’ What 
foundation, hate 1 dug iiji’ And what minds bate 1 
unscltlctl ihcrcbt ^ \ml fii't, Inw, or in win' resj-ect, 
hate 1 fallen foji of Ihc I ible’ \nd wliercm late 1 
fallen short of )'ating u the deference it has a Hi,!.! to 
claim? \Miy, trub, I hate taken the Idietit to cntiuirc 
into the conduct and lieliataour of some of our Old Tesla 
meni saints which ‘land upon re-con! m it I hate also 
withheld mt a-sen from «ucli facts therein iclalcd, and 
from such |)ropo--ilir,nt therein cmlaintal as hate llic 
marks of incredibility upon ibcni, when bating i o other 
tsidencc to support them than ihe bare -11 homy of 
the wriier An<I is this all ’ To w Inch il mat perhaps, 
lx thought siidiciciit to areswer that this minis ers just 
ground for complaint Cpon sthich I olisx’ac, tl at the 
Itihle IS held forlh and reconiniendcrl to i s -s a pm, er 
guidi , lit w-t of etnmpl doslnre, and j rcsep’, to our 
iindcr.tard ngs car aficclions and aciion- and there 
Gre mo I -ssirerlb, the lliblc of all n hea- l>ooks o i"ht 
sItHib to le (xamincd, -r 1 iii'oi carefidb to l-c cn ,\nrrd 
into ard wc ought to lend each oilier all tl c -s, lartc 
ttecan in making the intjiHui n 1 ccau'e < 'hi iw < wr 
ari in gre at dan,,cr o' le-iui, ra sire' \ I am rr ji re 1 

to foil iw the r-eamp’cs of th ,, i Im thr u_h fntb i-d 

(uaticncc ml cm the fro-ure -i 1 a I’l- c!u t ettn o' 
tl o 1 m reaiuiiesi to iru ate are. ci -uj-o ir le 1 of yes'! 
actions aid la.’ h> i' e urt ita'-re of tie thing cal i 
upon me an 1 r hhge, m- ml genib 'e cram re ami rare 
ftdb to do ing-xt h ar ' 'cj ar le i! -te ra-n s t "1 e fc 1 n 
lh«r tices , l-ecau c t ’’u-v i>e I a"! in d r-r-e o'" f '! it 
)r„ them as well in the rial d-,di n t!t r paevl 
t h c’l nil s* re-dcr the or- e >1 jt , re -j n ,, 
iro h •" f t 1 II a^d |i “Il A h -e tr' 1 Iiste tie 
bd'e p„i ir o ll cir ’ e *, T’ t b ’ - ,s c% ’r, ujn 0 / 

'■n s o*c 't d 1“ ce a ‘ r - [ ,i‘s n' t z ‘c - 

s’ a-( ' 1 bs a s~r c t 1 '■ ps" t , ^ v „ 

Jr' \ ^ f “I '"If '“t' tC •'A J ' lly f 

I T * r’‘f w ^ r*'»‘ ♦ '*, t ' 

ti r J frw I ■' r , t-., t i t • ^ V ^ 
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the\ may have had i er) different \aews, as that has been 
prettj much the case of -nriters at all times , and there 
fore, 1 think, it is not doing justice to the Deity to call 
it, in the gross, the revealed vail and nord of God, avhal 
e\er some parts of it may be conceited to be The 
Bible IS such a composition as that the most opposite 
tenets arc extracted from it, as the many controversies 
that non , and at all times past, hat e subsisted in the 
Christian church do plainly demonstrate, and by this 
means it has been the groundwork of most of the heresies 
and scliisms that hate taken place in Chnstendom, and 
has occasioned great confusion, each one appealing to the 
Bible as tlie standard tthich their pretensions are to be 
tiyed by And tho’ the \ anoiis denominations of Chris 
tians have racked their inventions or conceiving powers 
in order to reconcile its most disagreeing parts, yet, alas ' 
it IS as easy to make the two pole stars meet in a point 
as fairly to make all the parts of this composition center 
in any one of the many svstems that have been grounded 
upon It This collection of tiTitings has been the parent 
of doctnnes most dishonourable to God rmd most inju 
nous to men, such as the doctnnes of absolute iincondi 
tional election and reprobation, of religious persecution, 
and the like This being the case, it furnishes out a 
reason, more than snffiaent, to engage e\ ery considerate 
man, who would see wath his owm c\es, would follow the 
guidance of his own understanding, and thereby would 
act consonant to his intelligent nature, carefully to read, 
and attentively to consider what he rends in the Bible, 
thereby to prevent his being misled , and this, I pre 
sume, IS a sufficient apology for mt doing as I have 
done with relation thereto 

Besides, this book, called the holy Bible, contains 
many things that are greath below and imworthy of the 
Supreme Deity That God should specially interpose to 
acquaint men with, and to transmit to posterity, such 
tnfling obsenations as that two are better than one, that 
which is crooked cannot be made streight, that which is 
wanting cannot be numbered, and the like, or that he 
should spirit men wath, approie of, or countenance such 
maleiolent desires as these Let his children be fatherless 
and his wife a widow , let his children be contmually 
vagabonds, and l>eg, let them also seek their bread out 
of their desolate places , let the extortioner catch all (hat 
he hath, and let the stranger spoil his labour , let there 
be none to extend mercy to him, neither let there lie any 
to favour his fatherless children , let his postenty be cut 
off, and in the generation followang let their name be 
blotted out I sav that such trifling observations, and 
such malevolent desires as these, should be considered ns 
the offeniig of God is playing at haiard indeed That 
the travels and adventures of Naomy and her two sons, 
Mahlon and Chilion, into the country of Moab (as in 
the book of Ruth) is true, perhaps, may not be disputed , 
but that God should specially interpose to transmit 
such an insignificant relation to postenty, when we 
have nothing to ground the supposition upon, seems to 
me to he taking too great a liberty wath the character 
and conduct of the Deity Tliere are many things con 
tamed in that collection of wntings commonly colled 
the Bible that are much below and unworthy of the 
most perfect intelligence and boundless goodness , that 
tliCaC should lie made the act of the Supreme Deity, 
should be declared to lie a revelation from and the very 
worl of God, without so much as a seeming reason or 
ground for so doing, any otherwase than to support the 


religious systems men have imbibed, or, perhaps, the 
schemes of worldly policy they are engaged in, this, 
surely, is not acting properly, nor even justly, by the 
common and kind parent of the universe. For men thus 
to father upon God whatever they please is taking such 
a Lberty vv ith the character and conduct of the supreme 
Deity as no honest upnght man would take wath that of 
his neighbour and if such practising should not come 
under the denomination of blasphemy, which it scarcely 
falls short of, yet it must, at least, lie a very strange 
kind of pietv Yea, such is the extraordinary piety of this 
age (like that of doing honour and servace to God by 
killing his servants), that if a man, in conscience of that 
duty he owes to his maker, takes upon him to vindicate 
the moral character of the Deity in opposition to the 
religious system m vogue, or what passes for current 
orthodoxy, he may be sure to fall under the imputation 
of licing a free thinker, a Deist (those terms being used 
m a bad sense), or, perhaps, an Atheist 

And ns to the preceptive parts of the Bible, there is a 
difficulty attends them that is unsumiountable to me, 
vaz, what is required to be done at one time, and under 
one dispensation, is forbid to be done under another, 
whilst human nature continues the same, and men’s rela 
tions, and dependencies, and the obligations that anse 
from them, continue the same also Tlie Deity cannot 
but perceive things as thev really are, at all times, what 
ever colounng or shading men may dmw over them, 
and therefore, to suppose that he commands and forbids 
the same thing, whilst the natures, the relations, and the 
circumstances of men and things continue the same, this, 
I say , IS to me an unsurmoimtable difficulty Matthew 
V 38 \c have heard that it hath been said, or ye have 
read, Exodus xxi 23, 24, 25, Life for life, eye for eye, 
tooth for tooth, hand for hand, foot for foot, burning 
for burning, wound for wound, stnpe for stnpe. Upon 
which I observe, if such a retaliation of injunes as this 
is, in its own nature, proper to restrain men’s vicialed 
appetites and passions, and therefore was appomted 
under the dispensation of Moses , then, for the same 
reason, it ought to be appointed and executed under all 
dispensations, because mankind are the same, they have 
the same appetites and passions, and are liable to indulge 
them to excess at all limes and under all dispensations. 
Whereas, Jesus Chnst reversed the aforesaid law of 
retahalion, ver 39 But I say unto yc, that ye resist not 
eval, but whosoever shall smite thee on thy nght cheek, 
turn to him the other also Here, we see, Chnst hath 
not only forbid all resistance of eval, but he also requucs 
the patient, when he has sustained a first injury, to be 
a volunteer with regard to a second, and to meet it 
half vv ay 

TTUllnm Aicolson (1655-1727), successively 
Bishop of Carlisle and Londonderry', and Arch- 
bishop of Cashel, was a learned antiquary nrid 
histoncal waatcr , his Htstoncal Lth ancs of Eng 
land, Scotland, and Ireland (1696-1724) being: 
detailed catalogues or lists of books and manu- 
scripts referring to the history of cacli nation 
He also wrote An E^say on the Border ImoJS, 
A Treatise on the Laws of the Anglo Saxons, A 
Description of Poland and Den mat I, a preface to 
Chamberlayne’s Polyglot of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and some able pamphlets on the Bangonan Con- 
trol ersy , and left many interesting lettei-s 
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Earl of Shaftcshnrj. 

Anthoir. Ashicj Cooper (1671-1713), third Earl 
of Shaftcsbur\, w'as bom m London, son of the 
second Earl satinsed bj Drj^den as a ‘shapeless 
lump,’ and grandson of the bnllnnt, eloquent, 
unconscionable first Earl, the Asli]c\ of the 
Cabal Loci e superintended his carl\ education 
at Clapham , and he spent three > cars at Win- 
chester and three more in traiel On his three 
aasits to Holland he formed friendships 1 ith Bajle 
and Le Clerc. A zealous M hig, he sat for Poole 
m 1695-9S, but ill-health droie him from politics 
to literature lie succeeded to the earldom in 
1699, and spole frcquentlj and ucll m tlie House 
of Lords Toland published, \nthout leaie, in 
1699 his bo>ash Inguir} Conarnuig Merit aud 
Virtue, 1 Inch contained many of the laeus ev- 
pounded in his later iiorl.^ His (anonjmous) 
Littt.r on Enthusiasm (1708) i-as prompted b> the 
extratagance of the ‘French prophets,’ the Hugue- 
not refugees 11 ho rctaicd in England the tisionaiy 
claims to the gift of propheej asserted b\ tlie per- 
secuted Camisards “What he meant b) ‘enthu- 
siasm’ was fanaticism or c\tra\agancc , he would 
ha\c professed himself an enthusiast in our sense 
for truth, beaut), and goodness Disappro\ing 
cquall) the fanatic and the persecutor, he pled 
for ‘good humour’ m religious control ers> 

In 1709 appeared his Moralists, a Philosophical 
Rhapsody, which is inaptl) described as a dialogue, 
since it contains long disquisitions bv a third in- 
terlocutor, onl) towards the end does it become 
a rhapsod) and an impassioned h)ann to nature, 
which reads like a prose icrsion of a poem The 
treatise has less to do wath the pnnciplcs of morals 
than wath the method and order of the uniicrse as 
an argument for a God, the origin of cial, a future 
life, and the nature of human socict) In the 
suriei of nature in the tliird part there is an out- 
pounng — sureh remarkable in the earh eighteenth 
century — on the beaut) and terror, the majcsli and 
ni)sler), of loft) mountain sccncn And there 
IS an amusing passage Iciclled against what is 
now called ps)chical research , against ‘the sort of 
people who are ah a)s on the hot scent of some 
new prodigy or appantion, some upstart revelation 
or prophecy,’ against ‘rambling in blind comers of 
the world in ghosth company of spint hunters, 
watch finders, and lavers out for hellish stones and 
diabolical transactions There is no need of such 
intelligence from hell to prove the power of heaven 
and being of a God.’ Sens is Cotinnni 11 17091, an 
essay upon the freedom of wit and humour, vin 
dicales the u'^c of ndicule is a test of tmth, 
a doctrine alrcadv set forth in the Letter on 
Enthusiasm j but Shaftesburv is quite micundcr- 
stood if he IS supposed to mean that facetious or 
fnvolots raillerv should supersede senous argu 
mcnt His argument was that irrational folK and 
superstition could better be met bv a humorous 
ruiiictio ad ahi irainn ilian bv angrv polemic. 


violence, or pereccution Ao sane person v ould 
ndicule the tmth , but if tmth is ndiculed, it 
suffers nothing, whereas hallucinations and im- 
postures can be laughed out of court In 1710 
appeared his Soliloquy, or Advice to an Author 
In 1711 he issued a collection of his works in 
three volumes, under the general title of Charac- 
teristics of Men, hfanners, Opirtons, and Ttrrts 
Here appeared again his rev ised Inquiry Concern- 
ing Virtue, and the third volume contained J/ir- 
ccllaiuoiis Refections The Chai actcnstics were 
reissued in ten other editions before the end of 
tlic century , and w ere translated into French and 
German. Ill health having compelled him to seek 
a warmer climate, this independent thinker died 
in Naples at the age of fony-two 
The stvlc of Shaftesbury is studied and rhvth- 
mical, sometimes even artificial and affected , he 
too obviously bestowed great pains on the con- 
stmction of his sentences It was of purpose that 
he exchanged continuitv, precision, and simplicity 
for artistic discursiveness, and in order to display 
the nobleman in the author, he assumes at times 
an air which suggests the superfineness and super- 
ficiality of the V irtuoso, deliberately proposing ‘to 
regulate his language bv’ tlie standard of good 
company ’ He was hostile to Locke’s philosophy, 
was an ardent admirer Of the ancients, imitated 
Plato, and preached Sloiasm , his Aslemata, pub- 
lished in 1901, arc nlainly texts, with comments, 
from Epictetus and Marcus Aurelius 

He w as fiercely attaci cd as a deist , and his 
very vagueness on religious problems allies him 
wath the deists, even if lus sceptical or free and- 
casv attitude towards Senpture, especially towards 
the Old Testament, were not plainlv apparent. In 
his style and method of discussion he was unlike 
the bulk of the deists , he protested against those 
‘who pay handsome compliments to the Deitv,’ 
but ‘avplode devotion’ and leave but little of zeal, 
affection, or warmth in what they call rational 
religion. He has more in common wath thobC who 
later in Germany broke the power of self complacent 
rationalism than v ith the rationalists properly so 
called But by his effective, attractive stvle he 
influenced thousands untouched by such waaters 
as Collins or Tindal, and grcatlv promoted the 
cause the deists had at heart Lilc most of the 
deists, he was a tlicist and denounced atheism, 
though his theism at times seems closelv akin to 
pantheism His work was on the whole, a power- 
ful plea for freedom in the search for truth, for 
frank speech, and for toleration 

Shaftesbury tliough he borrov cd much front 
the Greeks, from Cumberland, and from others 
may rank as founder of the school of English 
moralists vvho, holding virtue and vice as naturally 
and fundamentallv distinct, believe man to Ire 
endowed v ith a ‘mord sense’ bv which these 
arc discnmnated and at once appro cd of or 
condemned without reference to tlie self mti rest 
of him V ho judges Jn oppos tion to Hobbes, 
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he muntams that the ^cr) nature of man leads 
to the exercise of bencroicnt and disinterested 
affections m the social state Conscience he 
defines as the ‘moral sense,’ a phrisc of nhich 
he IS the author, and makes this sense \km to 
feeling, taste, and sentiment rather than to reason 
This doctrine, left In its founder m a some 
what unsjstcmatic shape, mis taken up and dc 
% eloped hy Hutcheson, ind inllucnccd Ilume and 
Adam Smith bliaftcsburj uas ittackcd in his own 
time both h\ the followers of Clarke’s ‘intellectual 
system’ and hj the more thorough utilitarians Hie 
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gentle Berkeley railed at him, and the nigged 
Warhurton dissented from his opiniors, while 
warmh praising his character Butltt hcartd) 
admired Shaftesbury’s support of the ‘natural 
obligation of eirtuc ,’ and there is in all his work 
evidence of sincere, warm, earnest feeling, the out- 
come of a generous mind Sidgwick regards the 
appe,arance of the C/iaiaclci tslus as a turning 
point in English ethical speculation, and trc,its 
Its author as ‘the first to make psychological 
experience the basis of ethics,’ and Hcttncr 
secs m him a power m European thought A pro 
nounced optimist, Shaftesbury’ insisted that God 
should be loved without fear of reward or punish- 
ment, and argued that ‘ religion is still a discipline 
ind the progress of the soul towards perfection,’ 
a thought which, contemplating not mcreh the 
individual but the race, contains the germ of 
Lessing’s famous IZtzteliun^ dcs J\[aisi.hen^e 
schlcchtes, and may haie suggested this theme 
to Lessing, who was a diligent student of the 
Characicns/tcs Moses Mendelssohn, Herder, and 


Lien Kant were influenced by the English peer 
1-tibnitr ind Diderot idmircd him , and so did 
Volt lire, though he caricatured his optimism m 
Cauduie Gray, on the other hand, sjk-iIs scorn 
fully of Sh iftcsbury’s philosophy , and, oddly 
enough. Pope, who jiariphrased Bolingbrolc and 
was Shaftesbury’s fntnd, told V arhurton that' die 
Chamderisha had done more harm to revealed 
religion in England tlian all the works of infddity 
put together’ Yet it is impossible not to see that 
Sh ificsbury's pliilosophv was the foundation rf 
Bolmgbroke's M icl intosh, who rightlv tlioiight 
Shaft csbiiry’s ethical work had at first been admiicd 
btsond Its literary or philosophical merits, and 
had next been too iinspanngK condemned or still 
more unyiistU neglected, somewhat extras agantly 
said of the fir=t jvassage epioted Iiclow from 7>r 
Moahsts ‘ that there is scarcely any composition 
m our language more lofty in Us moral and rel 
gioiis ^cntniHiu-* or more exquisitely elegant and 
musical in its diction ' 

From Ad Vico to an Author ’ 

One w1k> a'-pircs to the character of n wan c*’ hrcevlmg 
nml iMjhicncn, cnrefiil to form hi-, judgment of aUi 
amt vciinccs upon ri,,ht modcL of p^rfccltna If he 
travels to Rome he inquires vs Ii ch ate the tree pecev 
of aiehitccinrs, the l<si remains of state's, the K-s' pemt 
ingso'aRapliiLl or a Car’clie [CaracLiJ. Ilowcve'-nti 
qinital, rmigli sir dismal llitv tins a; pear to him st first 
sight, he rsMilves to aicw tlism over at <1 ovv tillhe Ins 
hroughl himself to rch'li them and Imdj their tnd-len 
graces and iKrfeclmnv lie takes pai icuUr c^rc to turn 
his evc from even tiling which is g-udv, lit ■■lov.-s and 
of a false tas’e Nor is he le^s careful to turn lik car 
from tvsrv sen of mmick W-sules tliat v Inch is of the 
l)c t manner and tnie''t haniiony 
Twere lo be wished we Ind the same regaid to a 
right taste in life and manners Vhal mortal licmgonec 
eoiwinccd of a ibffcrencc m mward character, and of i 
preference due to one kind above another, would ml he 
concerned to nuke his owai the l>est ’ If civality and 
humamly lie n taste, if brutality, insolence, not, lx m 
the same manner a taste, who if he could rcficel, vvould 
wot chuse to form limibclf on the amiable and agrccab'e 
rather tlian the oslious ansi jicn erse mo<lcI ? V ho woul 1 
not endeavour to force nature as well in this respect as 
in what rclalf to a taste or judgment m other arts 
and sciences? 1 or in each place the force on nature w 
uscvl onlv for its rcrlress. If a natural goosl taste be 
not already fonncsl in us, why should not we cnde’avoor 
to form It, and become natural? 

‘I like ' 1 fimrv ' 1 admire I llow ? B\ nceidenl 

Or ns 1 please No But I leam to fanes, to admire, to 
please, ns the subjects ihcinselvcs arc deserving and can 
hear me out Otherw ise, I hkc nt this hour, but dislike 
the next I shall lie weary of nv\ jiursmt and, upon 
exiicricncc, find little pleasure m the mam, if my clioice 
and judgment in it be from no other rule than that single 
one, bccnvLsc I jilease Grotesque and monstrous figums 
often please Cvwcl sj-icctacles and barluntica arc also 
fouml to please, and, m some tempers lo please beyond 
all other subjects But is this pleasure right? And 
shall I follow It if It presents'” Hot stnve walh ib 
endeavour to prevent us growth or prevalency m mv 
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temper’ — H ot stands the case in a more soft and flat- 
tering kind of pleasure’ — ^Efiemmacy pleases me. The 
Indian figures, the Japan tvork, the enamel stnkes my 
e\e. The luscious colours and glossy paint gam upon 
my fancy A French or Flemish sljlc is highly liked 
by me, at first sight, and 1 pursue my liking But 
a hat ensues? — Do I not for eier forfeit my good 
relish? Hon is it possible 1 should thus come to taste 
the beauties of an Italian master, or of a hand happilj 
formed on nature and the antients’ ’Tis not by vanton 
ness and humour that I shall attain mj end, and arrive 
at the enjoyment I propose. The art itself is seiere 
the rales ngid. And if I expect the knon ledge should 
come to me by accident, or m plaj, I shall be grossly 
deluded, and prove myself, at best, a mock nrtuoso, or 
mere pedant of the kind ’ 

Here therefore ve have once again exhibited our moral 
science in the same method and manner of soliloquj as 
above. To this correction of humour and formation of 
a taste, our reading, if it be of the nght sort, must 
principally contnbule Whatever companj vve keep, or 
however polite and agreeable their characters maj be 
vnth whom v e converge or correspond, if the authors w e 
read are of another kind, we shall find our palate strangclv 
turned their way W e arc the unhappier m this respect 
for being scholars if our studies be ill chosen Ivor can 
I, for this reason, think it proper to call a man well read 
who reads man) authors, since he must of necessit) have 
more ill models than good, and be more stuffed with 
liombast, ill fancy, and wry thought, than filled with 
sohd sense and just imagination 

But notwithstanding this hazard of our taste from a 
multiphcitv of reading, vve are not, it seems, the least 
scrupulous in our choice of subject We read whatever 
•comes next us W'hat was first put into our hand when 
we V ere joung, senes us afienvards for senous studv 
and wise research, when we are old We are manj of 
us, indeed, so grave as to continue this exercise of )oulh 
through our remaining life The exercising authors of 
this kmd have been above desenbed, in the beginning of 
this treatise. The manner of cxerase is called meditation, 
and IS of a sort so solemn and profound, that we dare not 
so much as thorovvl) examine the subject on which we 
are bid to meditate. This is a sort of task reading, in 
which a taste is not permitted How htde soever we 
take of this diet, ’tis suffiaent to give full exercise to our 
grave humour, and allay the appetite towards further 
research and solid contemplation The rest is holiday, 
diversion, plaj , and fancy W e reject all rule as think 
ing It an injuiy to our diversions to have regard to 
truth or nature without which, however, nothing can be 
trul) agreeable or entertaining, much less instructive or 
improving Througb a certain surfeit taken m a wrong 
1 md of senous reading, v e appl) ourselves, vv ith full 
content, to the most ndiculoos. The more remote our 
pattern is from an) thing moral or profitable, Ibe more 
freedom and satisfaction we find in it Wc care not 
hov Golhick or barbarous our models are, what ill 
designed or monstrous figures wc view , or v hat false 
proportions we trace, or see desenbed in histoiy, romance, 
or fiction And thus our eve and ear IS lost. Our relish or 
taste must of necessity grow barbarous whilst barbanan 
customs, savage manners, Indian wara, and wonders of 
the /rrra incognita cmplo) our leisure hours, and are 
the chief matcnals to furnish out a Iibrar) 

These are in our present days what books of chivalry 
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were in those of our forefathers. I know not what 
faith our valiant ancestors may have had in the stones 
of their giants, their dragons, and St Georges But for 
our faith indeed, as well as our taste, in this other way 
of reading, I must confess I can’t consider it without 
astonishment 

It must certainly be something else than incredulity 
which fashions the taste and judgment of man) gentle 
men, whom we hear censured as atheists for attempting 
to philosopluze after a newer manner than any known of 
late. For mj own part, 1 have ever thought this sort of 
men to be in general more credulous, though after another 
manner, than the mere vulgar Besides what I have ob 
served in conversation with the men of this character, I 
can produce man) anathematized authors who, if they 
want a true Israehtish faith, can make amends by a 
Chinese or Indian one If they are short in Syria or 
the Palestine, they have their full measure m Amcnca 
or Japan Histones of Incas or Iroquois wntlen by 
fnars and missionanes, pirates and renegades, sea captains 
and trusty travellers, pass for authentick records, and 
are canonical, with the virtuosos of this sorb Though 
Chnstian miracles may not so well satisfy them, they 
dwell with the highest contentment on the prodigies of 
Moonsh and pagan countnes They have far more 
pleasure m heanng the monstrous accounts of monstrous 
men and manners, than the pohtcst and best narrations 
of the affairs, the governments, and lives of the vnsest 
and most polished people. 

Tis the same taste which makes us prefer a Turkish 
historv to a Grecian or a Roman, an Anosto to a Virgil, 
and a romance or noi el to an Iliad We have no regard 
to the character or genios of our author nor arc so 
far cunous as to observe how able he is in the judg 
ment of facts, or how ingenious in the texture of his 
lies For facts unably related, though wath the greatest 
smeenty and good faith, may prove the worst sort of 
deceit and mere lies, judiciously composed, can teacli 
us the truth of things beyond any other manner But 
to amuse ourselves with such authors as neither know 
how to he nor tell truth, discovers a taste vihicli 
raethinks one should not be apt to envy \ et so 
enchanted wc are with the travelling memoirs of 
any casual adventurer, that, be his character or 
genius what it wall, wc have no sooner turned over a 
page or two than we begin to interest curselves highly 
in Im afiairs. No sooner has he taken shipping at the 
month of the Thames, or sent his baggage before him to 
Gravesend or buoy in the Nore, than strait our attention 
IS earnestly taken up If in order to lus more distant 
travels he takes some part of Europe m his way, we can 
with patience hear of inns and ordinanes, passage boats 
and femes, foul and fair weather , wath all the particulars 
of the authors diet, habit of body, his personal dangers 
and mischances on land and sea. And thus full of 
desire and hope we accompany him till he enters on his 
great scene of action, and begins by the dcscnption of 
some enormous fish or beast 1 rom monstrous brutes 
he proceeds to yet more monstrous men For in this 
race of authors he is ever completcst and of the first 
rank who is able to speak of things the most unnatural 
and monstrous. 

This humour our old tragick poet seems to have dis 
covered He hit our taste m giving us a Moonsh hero, 
full fraught wath prodigy a wondrous story teller I But 
for the attentive part, the poet chose to give it to woman 
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kind What passionate reader of IraiLls or stiidenl in 
the prodigious sciences can refuse to pit) tint fair ladv 
Mho fell in lore Math the miraculous Moor, e jicaall) 
considering Mitli Mliat suitable frace such nloicrcmild 
relate the most monstrous adieiitiires and satisf) the 
Mondenng appetite Mitli the mo^t i ondrous tales, 
wherein (sa)S the hero trarellcr) 

‘ Of antres east and descits idle 
It was m) hint to speal 
And of the cannibals that each other cat 
Tlie anthropophagi and men uhose heads 
Do groM beneath their shoulders 1 liis to hear 
Would Desdemona scnoiisl) incline ' 

Senousl), ’liias a Mofiil tale ! unfit, one would think, 
to Min a tender fair one It’s true, the poet sufficiciitl) 
coiidcnnib her fanc), and makes her (poor lad) ') pa) 
deirl) for it in the end Hut a\h\, amongst his Drcel 
names, he should ha\e cho cn one mIiicIi denoleal the 
ladi superstitious \tiiisi(iaimpuia in Drcel means super 
stition] I can’t imagine iinles,,, as poets are s mic 
times jirophets loo, he should figiiralisth, under this 
dark t)pc, have reiircscnteil to us that almul a hundred 
)ears after his time, the fair sex of this island should, 
b) other monstrous tale , be si sedueed as to turn 
their fasour eluetls on the persons of the tale tellers, 
and change their natural inclination for fair, candid, and 
courteous knights into a pa sion for a m\ tenons race 
of black enchanters such as of old were said to creep 
into hoiues and lead captue sill) women 
’Tis certain there is a \er) great affinits lictwecn the 
pasbion of superstition and that of tales The lose of 
strange narrations and the ardent api>clitc towards un 
natural objects has a near allunic with the Ide appetite 
towards the supernatural kind, such as are called jiro 
digious and of dire omen lor so the mind fortli^es 
on cser) such unusual sight or hcanng 1 ate, destine, 
or the anger of Ileascn seems denoted and as it were 
delineated In the mon Irons birth, the horrid fact, or 
dire esent For this reason the sen jierbOns of such 
relators or tale tellers, with a small help of dismal habit, 
suitable countenance and tone, iKConie sacred and tre 
mendous in the C)cs of mortals who arc thus addicted 
from their joutlu The lender airgins, losing their 
natural softness, assume this Iragick passion, of whicli 
the) arc highl) susceptible, espcciall) when a suitable 
kind of eloquence and action attends the character of the 
narrator A thousand Desdemona s arc then reads to 
Jire-sent themselses, and would frankl) resign fnl'icrs. 
relations, countrjmen, and couiitr) itself to follow the 
fortunes of a hero of the black tribe 
But whateser monstrous zeal or superstitious pasnon 
the poet might foretell, either m the gentlemen, ladies, 
or common people ^f an after age, ’tis certain that as 
to books the same Moorish fauc) in its plain and literal 
sense prciails strongU at thu present time Monsters 
and monsterlands were neier more in request And 
we ma) often see a philosopher or a wit run a talc- 
gathenng m those idle deserts, as famiharl) as the silliest 
w Oman or merest bo) 

Tlie Nobler Love 

‘ \ou shall find then, said I (taking a graic air), that 
it 15 possible for me to be senous, and tint ’lis probable 
I am growing so, for good and all \ our o\er senousness 
awhile since, at such an unseasonable time, may ha\c 
dnacn me perhaps into a coiitraiy extreme, b) opposition 


to)our iiielanchol) Ititmour But 1 1 lie not a better 
idia of that nielancholi inii di.co ored , an 1 nutiuth 
‘.I'nilinf the huiiioroit/ turn )oil a ere pin pI to pirc 
It, I am pir*-uadeal it lias a diflcrciU founjatun from anv 
of tho ' fantastical cause 1 then as ignnl tfi it I^ve, 
ilouhtie , !•> at the 1 h 5 tom hu' a iiob’er lo-c tlrn sucJi 
n-, common bcaiilR-' in'jiire ' 

Here in ini itini 1 li^jan to rai,. m iO!ec,arl 
mutate the solemn wa) a oil liad liccii tejching me. 
‘Knowing •'s acm arc, con i mtd 1, a cll 1 no ta" jil 
eaiienenccd in all the dr,'ree s rnl oriliri of i/cael ,n 
all the ini terious cliamia i/ the j'artiei Icr forms )uj 
rise to what i more pi iicral 'tul with a larger lean, 
nnd mind more comprclicn tn,aouptn to di 'ccl that 
a Inch I hirhe ' iii tlm 1 ird No* c'p'ii^el b_ the 
lineaments of a fair ficc, or the avellulrawn p'opom as 
of a human boh, ao i aicw the life it elf, ai ! cm' ice 
ratlicr the mind aihich adds tbc In tre, 'rd rtrdtra 
cliicHa amiable 

* Nor IS the cnjoi raen* of ^uch a < iigle lit. ati safiian'* 
to •''ttsf) such •’n a ,iirn si it. It «reks 1 o r to cree’-*!-* 
more l*e ii'ie an 1 b_, wliat cesab'ioa of ine'c to tom 
a Iieau iful 'ocicta It aiews conimi mlie', fr nldup-. 
relations diitit, ard con ileai bi avia* ham cni. o' 
jnrtiailar mind the f eiicr'’! hanrona is compoe-^i sed 
commonweal otablohcd 

‘Nor silt fied cicii 1 I'h jiilbci goo*! in cat cei? 
imimia of men, it Iratius itself •’ rob'enljCC' ar . a ii 
cnlargc'l affection seel *hc po'j'l t''maiutnJ It dffcl' 
aiitli phasiie amubt th-t re n 'n I I'li -c mlcl cn 
ailiicli tins l"ir ennre potuence an 1 (ivxl'i mtecci’ o 
established L-a i , cen tilu i n*. ci.i! "nd leb^, ac‘ 
ntes , aihatcser ciiilre-sor pah he nu'e m— nlin'i, the 
sciences and arts pliilo opln, lunrab, anrtu , the floursh 
iiig St lie bunian afibirs. -d 1 th. iier'cct eti ^aTa n 
nature , these aie its delightful p o*,H;cts, ard itws tH 
chanii of beaut) winch attr"c » i 

‘Still ardent in tins piinuut (sii b ii I'sloacof order 
and iKrfecIioii), it re's nit 1 ere no*" satisfies i eh urdi 
the beauts of a part but extendin'* fuithcr its Ce'Cimu’" 
eutiie liouu'i, seeks tile gaosl of all, 'nd aff-CJ llu- 
iiileresl an 1 pro pent) of Ihcaiho'c Irue toils nane 
aiorhl and lii^lur coiiiln, ’tu hc'e U seels eder -rd 
perfection, wisliiiig tbc licst, and hoping still to find a 
juat and wise adimnistruion 

‘Ami since all hope of this were lain an I idle d "c 
timitreal mind prc-uled, sinci without '■uch ■ suprtme 
intelligence and jirondential cam the die'ricteaJ uniiejs*^ 
must be tondeiimed to suffer infinite calamities 
the generous mind labours to di'coicr tint healing cause 
b) which the interest of the whole is ^ccureli cstabh hed, 
the lioaul) of things, and the umiereal onier liappilf 
sustained 

'This, Palcmon, is the labour of ) our soul, nnd this its 
lucLanchol), when, iinsiiccts fulh pursuing the sunreme 
bcaiili, It meets with darkmng clouds which intercept 
Us sight Monsters ansc — not those from 1 vhi-n 
deserts, hut from the heart of man more fertile — and 
with their hornil aspect cast an unseemly refie'Ction 
upon nature She, helpless (ns she is thought) nnd 
working thus absurdh, is contemned, the goicmnient of 
the world arraigned, and Dciti made lOid 

‘ Much IS allexlgeil in answer to shew wh) nature errs, 
and how she came thus impotent and crrm„ fro'" 
unerring hand But 1 den) she errs and when she 
seems most ignorant or pcneisc in her productions, I 
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assert her esen tlicn as svise and pro^^dcnt as m her 
goodliest T orks For ’tis not then that men complain 
of the vorlds order, or abhor the face of things, when 
they see sanous interests mixed and interfenng, natures 
subordinate, of different kind=, oppoacd one to another, 
and in their different operations submitted, the higher 
to the lover ’Tis, on the contraiy, from this order of 
infenor and snpenor things that rve admire the world’s 
beaut}, founded thus on contraneties whilst from such 
Tanous and disagreeing pnnaples a unnersal concord 
IS eslabhshed 

‘Thus in the several orders of terrestrial forms a 
resignation is required, a sacnfice and mutual yielding of 
natures one to another The vegetables hr their death 
sustain the animals and animal bodies dissolved enrich 
the earth and raise again the vegetable world The 
numerous insects are reduced bj the superior kinds of 
birds and beasts and these again are checked bv man, 
who in his turn submits to other natures, and resigns his 
form a sacnfice in common to the rest of things And 
if in natures so little exalted or pre eminent above each 
other the sacnfice of interests can appear so just, how 
much more reasonablj ma} all infenor natures be sub 
jected to the supenor nature of the norld ' That world, 
Palemon, which even now transported yon vhcn the 
sun’s fainting light gave vaj to these bnght constella 
tions, and left jou this v ide svstcm to contemplate 

‘ Here arc those laws which ought not, nor can submit 
to an} thing below The central powers, which hold the 
lasting orbs m their just poize and movement, mnst not 
lx: controuled to save a fleeting form, and rescue from 
the prcapice a pun} animal, whoso bnttle frame, however 
protected, must of itself so soon dissolve. The ambient 
air, the inward vapours, the impending meteors, or wliat 
ever else is nutnmental or preservative of this earth, 
must operate in a natural course and other constitutions 
must submit to the good habit and constitution of the 
all sustaining globe 

‘Let us not therefore wonder if bv earthquakes, 
storms, pestilential blasts, nether or upper fires, or 
floods, the animal kinds are oft afllictcd, and whole 
species perhaps involved at once in common rum but 
much less let us account it strange if, cithfw bj outward 
shock or some interior wound from hostile matter, 
particular animals are deformed even m their first con 
ccption, when the disease invades the seats of generation, 
and seminal parts are injured and obstructed in their 
accurate labours ’Tis then alone that monstrous shapes 
arc seen nature still working as before, and not perv ersely 
or erroneously, not faintlj, or with feeble endeavours, 
but o’erpower’d bj a supenor nval, and bj another 
nature’s justlv conquenng force 

‘Ivor need we wonder if the mtenor form, the soul 
and temper, partakes of this occasional deformit}, and 
sympathizes often vuth its close partner ho is there 
can wonder cither at the sicknesses of sense, or the 
depiavvt} of minds inclosed in such frail bodies, and 
dependent on such pervertible organs’ 

‘Here then is that solution }ou require, and lienee 
lho=e seeming blemisbca cast upon nature. Kor is there 
ought in thrs beside what i, natural and good ’Tis 
good vvhich IS predominant , and ev crj corruptible and 
mortal natnre b} its roortalit} and corruption } iclds onl} 
to some better, and all in common to that best and 
highest nature, which is incorruptible and immortal ’ 

(From Part I of ff'c Moralistt ) 
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Of Dialogue 

This bnngs to mv mind a reason I hav e often sought 
for, whv we modems, who alwund so much m treatises 
and es'avs, are so sparmg m the way of dialogue, which 
hereto'brc was found the politest and best way of manag- 
ing even the graver subjects The tmth is, ’twonld be 
an abommable falshood and beljung of the age to put 
so much good sense together m an} one conversation 
as might mal e it hold out steadil} and with plain 
coherence for an hours time, till an} one subject had 
been rationall} examined ) 


Of Temperance 

I own (said I) I am far from thinking temperance so 
disagreeable a character As for this part of virtue, I 
think there is no need of taking it on anj other terms to 
recommend it than the mere advantage of being sav’d 
from intemperance, and from the desire of things un 
ncces^rj 

How ' said Thcoclcs, are vou thus far advanc’d? 
And can you carry this temperance so far as to estates 
and honours, by opposing it to avanccand ambition’ — 
Nay, then tnilv, vou may be said to have fairly embark’d 
your self in this cause k ou have pass’d the channel, and 
are more than half seas over iUrcU.h ) 


Eellgdon a Discipline and Progress of the Souk 

Now wlietherour fnend be unfeignedly and smcerclv 
of this latter sort of real theologists, vou will learn best 
from the consequences of his hypothesis “ion will 
observe whether, instead of ending in mere speculation, 
it leads to practice and you will then surely be satis 
fied, when you sec such a structure raised as with tlie 
generality of the world must pass at least for Iiigh re 
hgion, and with some, in all likelihood, for no less than 
enthusiasm 

For I appeal to you, Philocles, whether there he any 
thing in divinity which you think has more the air of 
enthusiasm tlian that notion of divine love, such as 
separates from cverylhmg worldly, sensual, or meanly 
interested? A love which is simple, pure, and unimxed , 
vvhich has no other object than merely the excellency 
of that Being itself, nor admits of any other thought of 
happiness than m its single fruition Now I dare pre 
sumc you vvvll take it as a substantial proof of my friend’s 
being far enough from irrehgion if it be shewn that he 
has espoused this notion, and thinks of making out this 
high point of divinity, from arguments familiar even to 
those who oppose religion 

According therefore to his hvpothesis, he would in 
the first place, by way of prevention, declare to you, 
that though the disintcre=ted love of (jod were the most 
c.xcellent pnnciple, yet he knew very 'well that by the 
indiscreet zeal of some devout well meaning people it 
had been stretched too far, perhaps even to extravagance 
and enthusiasm , as formerly among the mysticks of the 
anlient church, whom these of latter days have followed. 
On the other hand, that there were those who m opposi 
tioatothis devout mystickway, and as professed enemies 
to what they call enthusiasm, had so far exploded even 
thing of this ccstatick kind as m a manner to have given 
up devotion, and in reahtv had left so little of zeal, 
affection, or warmth in what they caU then: rational 
religion as to make them much suspected of their sin 
centv in "my For though it be natural enough (he would 
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tell jou) for a mere jiolitical writer to ground his great 
argument for religion on the ntcessilj of such a hchef 
ns that of a future reuartl and punishment , set, if )ou 
Mill take Ills opinion, 'tis a sery ill token of sinccrits m 
religion, and in the Christian religion more csp-cialls, to 
reduce it to such a jihilsophs as Mill allow no room to 
that other principle of lose, hut treats all of that kind 
as enthusiasm, for so miieli ns aiming at what is called 
disinterestedness, or teacliing the love of (jotl or airtuc 
for God or airtiie s sake 

Here then we have two sorts of people (according 
to ni> friends account) who m these opposite extremes 
exiiosc religion to the insults of its adaersancs 1 or as 
on one hand twill l>c found difficult to defend the notion 
of that high raised lore espoused with so much Mamilh 
hy those dciout mj sticks, so, on the other hand, 'tuill 
lie found as hard a task, mion the principles of these 
cooler men, to guard religion from the imputation of 
mcrccnanncss and a slavish spinU lor how shall one 
deny lint to serve God hy compulsion, or for interest 
merely, is servile and mercenary’ Is it not evident 
that the onl\ true and liberal s rvice paid either to that 
supreme B.ing, or to any other supenor, is that ‘which 
procccils from an esteem or love of the person scrvcil, n 
sense of duly or graliludc, and a love of the ditlifid and 
grateful part, as good and amiahle in itself’’ And 
where is the injury to religion from such a concession 
as this’ Or what delraciion is it from the liclicf of an 
after reward or punishment to own ‘that the service 
causeal by it is not cqiual to that which is voluntarr and 
with inclination, hut is rather disingenuous and of the 
slavish kind’? Is it not still for the gomi of mankind 
and of the world tint obedience to the iiile of right 
should some way or o her be paid if not m the better 
way, yet at least in this imperfect one’ \nd is it not to 
he shewn, ‘that although this service of fe-ar be allowed 
ever so low or bisc, yet religion still iKUiig a discipline 
and progress of the soul towards pcrfeetion, the motive 
of reward and punishment is primarv and of the highest 
moment with us, till, b.mg capalile of more sublime 
instruction, we are led from tins servile stale to the 
generous sen ice of affection and love’? 

To this It la that in our friend s opinion we ought all 
of us to aspire, so as to endeavour • that the excellence 
of the object, not the reward or punishment, should I>c 
our motive hut that where, through the conaiplion of 
our nature, the former of these motives is found insulfi 
cicnt to excite to virtue, there the latter should he brought 
m aid, and on no account be unden alued or neglected ’ 

' (From Pan II of y/ir /l/on/w/j) 

See German books on Shafiesburi s pbllosopb) b) Spickcr (lE?') 
and Cirycki (1S76) Leslie Stephen s Sncltih rhext^ tl m ihr 
Century (1670) Professor Sha/tett nry ati i 

Philosophers senes, iBEa) \\\e. I \fe nitd UnftiltuheJ 
Betters, bp Bertrand Rand (1900) and llic new edition of the 
Chsxmclertsttct, bp J at Robertson (1900). 

.Tolui Gaj. 

Italian open and English pastorals were driven 
out of the field at this time by easy, indolent, 
good humoured John Gay (1685-1732), most art- 
less and best beloved of all the Pope and Swift 
circle of wits and poets Gay was bom at Bam 
staple, y'oungcr son of an impovcnslicd house 
Both parents dyang when he was about ten years 
old, he was, after rcceumg his education in the 


free grammar-school of his native town put 
apprentice to a silk mtrrcr in London , but dis- 
hl mg tins cmplov nient, he at length obtained his 
discharge from his master In 1708 he published 
a poem 111 blank verse < ntitlcd M'me, m 1712 
he hciame domestic sccretirv to the Duchess 
of Monmouth, md m 1713 appeared his Htira] 
Sports, dediciterl to Pope, m which we mt; 
trace lits jov at emancipation from shopkeeping 

Hut I, who nt cr wa ble fd hy ] orti ne s Ian 1 , 

Nor hri^htcncd j loiighdrrfr- in pncmal land, 

I oil/ in the iioivy loan h'Vc Vea imniurrd 
lUapircil Its smolf and all Us max cnJiircd. 

1 aligned at Pvt a calm retreat I clio r. 

And soothevl mv harassed mind with sweet repa ", 
Wtcic fiel 1- an 1 hh"dc‘, and the refreshing dune 
In pirc tilt syban vong, and prompl riv rhnne 

A comedv, ri e U tfr of Jhtlh (l 7 t 3 )> 
successful Tlien came a trivaal poem m three 
books entitled rhe lot Vhe SPcflad's Uttl, 
tn Sts Poslorols (1714), avns written to throw 
ridicule on those of Anibrose Philips hut connins 
so much genuine roiinc humour and such enter 
taming pictures of couniry life that it beenrre 
popular, not as s iiirc, but .as affordnig ‘a pros 
pcct of Ills ov 11 counirv ’ In an iddre*ss to the 
‘courteous reader’ Gay says ‘Ibnu vnlt not find 
mv shepherdesses idly jnping on oaten reeds, hut 
milking the line, tving up the sheaves, or if the 
hogs arc astrav, driving them to their sties ''Iv 
shepherd g itlicrctli none other nosegavs but uUi' 
arc the growth of our own fields , he slcepcili no* 
under mvTtIc shades, but under i hetlgc , not 
doth lie vigilamlv defend liis docks from wo'vcs 
because there arc none’ Tins ‘historical’ \iew 
of rural life was imitaied In Mian Ramsav, and 
was foUovved by Crabbe with a moral atm to wlucn 
Gay never aspired In hebruarv ipK appeared 

The Jt hot ti’ti toll //’’a tragi comi pastoral 

farce, which the audience had ‘not \ it enough to 
take,’ and ncMxcir assisted In hints from Swift, 
Gay produced hts mock iteroic Tn' o, cr, 

Art of II ot/trrr the Stris/s of Jj'nh'r, in which 
he gives a graphic account of tlic dangers and 
impediments then encountered in traversing the 
narrow, crowded, ill -lighted, and vaCo- infested 
thoroughfares of the metropoh' IBs pictures 
of City -life arc in the Dutch style, familiar hut 
forctblv drawn Here la 

Tho BookstalL 

Volumes on sheltered sinlls expanded lie, 

\nd vanons 'cicncc Inrcv the learned eve , 

The Ix-nding shelves with ponderous scholiasts groan. 
And deep divines, to modem shops unknovvai , 

ITcrc like the bee that on industrious vvang 
Collects the vanous odours of the spring 
Valkcrsnl leisure learning’s flowers may spoil, 

Jsor watch the wasting of the midnight oil 
May morals snatch from Plularcli’s tattered page, 

A mildewed Bacon, or Stagy ra s sage 
Here sauntering ’prentices o cr Otvvav weep. 

O’er Congreve smile, or over D’Orfey sleep , 
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Pleased sempstresses the Lock s famed llape unfold , 

And Squirts read Garth till apozems grov cold 
Squirt IS the name of an apothecarj & bo> m Canh t Dit/^runry 
IS a decoction or infusion 

Dunng the great frost m London in 1716 a fair 
t'ras held on the nver Thames 

O ro\ing Muse! recall that ^sond^ous year 
Mdien wnter reigned in bleak Bntanma’s air , 

MTitn hoary Phimcs, u ith frosted osiers crowned, 

M as three long moons in icj fetters bound 
The waterman, forlorn, along the shore, 

Pensne reclines upon his useless oar 
Sec harnessed steeds desert the stonj town. 

And r ander roads unstable, not their 01m, 
t\ heels o'er the hardened waters sraoothlj glide. 

And raze with whitened tracks the slippery tide , 

Here the fat cook piles high the blazing fire, 

And scarce the spit can turn the steer entire , 

Booths sudden hide the Thames, long streets appear, 
iVnd numerous games proclaim the crowded fair 
So, when a general bids the martial tram 
Spread their encampment o’er the spaaous plain, 

Tliick rising tents a canvas aty build, j 

And the loud dice rewound tlirough all the field 

Gay was always sighing for public employ- 
ment, for which he was eminently unfit, and in 
1714 he had a glimpse of fanaed happiness He 
warotc with joy to Pope ‘Since you went out 
of the towTi, my Lord Clarendon was appointed 
envoy extraordinary to Hanover, m the room of 
Lord Paget , and by making use of those fnends 
which I entirely owe to you, he has accepted 
me for his sccretarv ’ Quitting his situation with 
the Duchess of Monmouth, he accompanied Lord 
Clarendon on his embassv, but seems to have held 
the new post only for about two months , in the 
same year Pope welcomed him to his native soil, 
and counselled him, now that Uic queen was 
dead, to ‘ waatc something on the king, or pnnee, 
or princess ’ The anxious expectant of court 
favour complied with Pope’s request, and wrote a ^ 
poem entitled An Epistle to a Lndy [probably Mrs 
Ho \ard] Occasioned by the Arrival of Her Royal 
Hn^hiiess [the Pnneess of Wales, whom he had seen 
at Hanover] , and, as a consequence, the Princess 
and her husband w ent to sec his play of The I Vhai 
if yc Call It? Gay was stimulated to anotlicr 
dramatic attempt (1717), and produced Thrci 
Hours After Afamas^t, but some personal satire 
and indecent dialogue, together w Ith the improba 
bility of the plot, scaled Us fate It soon fell 
into disgrace , and Us author, afraid that Pope 
and Arbuthnot would suffer from ihcir connection 
with u, took all the blame on himself Neverthe- 
less the tno of friendly wits v ere attacked in two 
pamphlets, and Pope s quarrel w ith Cibber ongin- 
ated m this unlucky drama. Gay was silent and 
dejected for some time , but m 17:0 he published 
his poems by subscnption, and realised ^1000 He 
also received a prescix of South Sea stock, and 
was supposed to lx. worth £20,000, all of which he | 
Inst by the collapse of that famous delusion This | 


senous calamity almost overwhelmed a wu fond of 
finerv and of luxunous living, but lus fnends were 
zealous, and he was prompted to further literary 
exertion In 1724 he brought out another drama, 
The Capltzes, which was acted wiUi moderate 
success , and in 1727 he wrote a volume of fables, 
designed for the edification of the Duke of Cum- 
berland (then a boy of six;, who docs not seem to 
have learnt mercy or humanity from them The 
accession of the pnnee and pnneess to tlie throne 
seemed to augur well for Gay’s fortunes , but he 
was only offered the situation of gcntleman-usbcr 
to the little Pnneess Louisa, a child under three, 
and considenng tins an insult, be rejected it. 
In 1726 Swift had come to England, and lived 
two months with Pope at Twackenham At 
this or some earlier date, the Dean had sug- 
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(From a Sketch bj Sir G kncllcr m the National Portra t rallcrr J 

gested to Gay the idea of a Newgate pastoral, 
m which the characters should be thieves and 
highwayanen , and The Bej;^ads Opera was ihc 
result The two fnends watre doubtful of the 
success of the piece, but it was received with 
unbounded applause The songs and music aided 
greatly its popularitv, and there was also the 
recommendation of political satire , for the quarrel 
between Peaclium anti Lockit was accepted as an 
allusion to a personal collision between M’alpolc 
and his colleague. Lord Towatshend The spirit 
and vanciv of the piece, in which song and 
sentiment arc che-crfullv intermixed with vice 
and roguery, still render the L,q::y 7 r^s Ofiri a 
favounic with the public, but as Gav suceecvlcd 
in mating Inghwnvancn agreeable and even 
j attractive, it can liartIK be commended for its 
1 moral icndcncv— a matter of httlc account with 
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the epicurean plawtnght, who was, in Pope’s 
w ords — 

Of manners gentle, of affections mild , 

In w It a man simphcitj a cluld 

The opera had a run of si\rt ttto nights, became 
the rage of town and countn, and had also the 
effect of giiing nse to the Enghsh opera, a species 
of light comed\ enln ened bj songs and music, 
which for a time supplanted the Italian opera, with 
all Its e\onc and elaborate graces Bj this suc- 
cessful opera Gaj , as appears from the manager’s 
account-book, cleared ^^693, 13s 6d besides what 
he demed from its publication He tned a sequel 
to the Bt^ars Optia, under the title of Polly, 
but as It was supposed to contain sarcasms on the 
court, the Lord Chamberlain prohibited its repre- 
sentation. The author had recourse to publication , 
and such was the zeal of his friends and the 
effect of parte spint that Poll} produced a profit 
of^tioo or Hennetta, Duchess of hlarl- 

borough, gate £ioa as her subscnption for a copt 
Ga) had now amassed b) his waitmgs, 

which he resolted to keep ‘entire and sacred.’ He 
was at the same time recened into the house of 
his kind patrons the Duke and Duchess of Queens- 
bem, with whom he spent the remamder of his 
life. His onl} htcrari occupation was composing 
additional fables, and correspondmg occasional!) 
wath Pope and Sw ift \ sudden attack of inflam- 
m itor) fe\ er earned him off m three dat s 
Pope’s letter to Swaft announcing the etent was 
endorsed ‘ On ni) dear friend Mr Ga)-’s death 
Recened, December tjth, but not read till the 
20th, b) an impulse foreboding some misfortune,’ 
And nothing m Swift’s life is more touching or 
honourable to his memon than those passages 
m his letters where the recollection of his friend 
melted his haughU' stoicism. Ga) was buned m 
Westminster Abbe\, where a costl) monument 
erected b) the Duke and Duchess of Queens- 
berr) bears his owai lines 

Life IS a jest, anil all things show it 

I thought so once, and now I know it 

The works of this genial son of the Muses, which 
haie lost much of their populant), show the 
licentiousness without the elegance of Prior His 
Fables are stdl the best we possess , and if the) 
hate not the nch humour and archness of 
La Fontaine’s, the) are light and pleasmg, and 
are alwa)s smooth m t ersification. The Haic 
tilth Many Friends is doubtless drawn from the 
fabulist’s own ex-penence. In the Court of 
Death he tries a higher flight, and marshals his 
‘diseases dire’ with strong and gloomt power 
His song of Blach-ejed Susan and the ‘ballad’ 
bcgmmng ‘’Twas when the seas were roanng’ 
are full of characteristic tenderness and Itaacal 
melod) This ballad (m the then usual sense of 
the word) )\-as said bt Cowper to hate been the 
joint production of Wbuthnot, Sttaft, and Gav, 
but the tradition is not supported bt ctadence. 


The Country Ballad-alnger 
Sublimcr strains, O rustic Muse ' prepare, 

Foigct awhile the bam and dury s care , 

Th) honielt t oicc to loftier numbers raise, 

The drunkard’s flights require sonorous Ia)'s , 

M ith Bowzjbcus’ songs exalt th) tcric, 

MTiile rocks and w oods the t anoiis notes rehearse. 

’Twas in the 'cason when the reapers’ toil 
Of the npc hartest ’gnn to nd the soil , 

M ide through the field was seen a goexU) rout. 

Clean damsels bound the gathered sheaies about , 

Ihe lads with sharpened hook and sweating brow 
Cut down the labours of the wanter plough. 

MTen fast asleep thc\ Bowzjbeus spied. 

Ills hat and oaken staff lav close beside , 

Tliat Bow z) belts who could swectl) sing, 

Or with the rosined bow torment the slrmg , 

Tliat Bowzvbcus who, with finger’s speed. 

Could call soft warbhngs from the bre-athing reed. 
That Bowzvbeus who, wath jocund tongue. 

Ballads, -nd roundelavs, and catches sung 
Thev londl) laugh to see the damsel’s fright, 

.Vnd m disport surround the drunken waght 
Ah, Bow zv bee, whj didst thou sta) so long? 

The mngs were large, the drank was wondrous strong I 
Tiiou shouldst liave left the fair before twas night. 
But thou sal st toping till the morning light 
Xo sooner ’gan he raise his tuneful song 
But lads and las-Cs round about him throng 
?\ot ballad singer placed above the crowd 
Sings w ith a note 'o shrilling sweet and loud , 

Xor parish clerk, who calls the psalm so clear. 

Like Bowzjbeus 'oothes the attentive ear 
Of Nature s laws his carols first begun — 

W h) the grave owl can never face the sun 
Tor owls, as swains observe, detest the light, 

And onl) sing and 'cek their prej bv night 
How turnips hide their swellmg heads below. 

And how the closing colcvv orts upwards grow , 

How M ill a M isp misleads night fanng clowns 
O’er hdl', and sinking bogs, and pathless downs. 

Of stars he told that shoot wath shining trail, 

And of the glovvavorm’s light that gilds his taik 
He sung vv here w oodcocks in the summer feed, 

.And in what climates they renew their breed — 

Some think to northern coasts their flight the) tend. 
Or to the moon in niidmght hours ascend — 

MTiere swallows in the w inter s season keep, 

And how the drow sj bat and dormouse sleep , 

How Nature does the puppy s ejelid close 
Till the bnght sun has nine times set and rose 
(For huntsmen bj their long expenence find 
That puppies still nine rolling suns are blind) 

Now he goes on, and sings of fairs and shows. 

For still new fairs before his eves arose. 

How pedlers’ stalls wath ghttenng tova are laid. 

The vanous fainngs of the countiy maid. 

Long silken laces hang upon the tw me, 

And row s of pins and amber bracelets shine , 

How the tight lass kniv es, combs, and sassors spes, 
-And looks on thimbles w ith desinng ej es 
Of lottenes next wath tuneful note he told, 

MTiere silv er spoons are w on, and nngs of gold 
The lads and lasses trudge the street along, 

And all the fair is crowded in Ins song 

The mountebank now treads the stage, and sells 
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His pills, his balsams, and bis ague spells , 

Xow o’er and o’er the nimble tumbler springs. 

And on the rope the sentnrous maiden st\ings , 

Jack Pudding, in his parti coloured jacket. 

Tosses the glove, and jokes at every packet 
Of rarce sho vs he sung, and Punch's feats. 

Of pockets picked in crovds, and \anous cheats 
(Frata TXn Shepherd' ! II , or, the Fb^hts ) 

On the Streets o' Liondon, 

Through tvmtcr streets to steer your course anght, 

Hoi to walk clean by day, and safe by night , 

How jostling crowds v\ ith prudence to decline, 

■\\'hcn to assert the wall, and when resign, 

I sing , Thou, Tnvia, Goddess, aid my song. 

Through spamous streets conduct thy bard along , 

By thee transported, I securely stray 

Vi here w indmg alleys lead the doubtful w ay , 

The silent court and openmg square explore. 

And long perpleiong lanes untrod before. 

To pave thy realm, and smooth the broken ways. 
Earth from her womb a flinty tribute pa\-s , 

For thee the sturdy pavior thumps the ground, 

AMiiht Cl cry stroke his labounng lungs resound , 

Tor thee the scavenger bids kennels glide 
Within their bounds, and heaps of dirt subside. 

Ml youthful boaom bums iiilh thirst of fame. 

From the great theme to build a glorious name , 

To tread m paths to anaent bards unknoi n. 

And bind my temples with a aiic croim 
But more, my country s loie demands the lays , 

My country’s be the profit, mine the praise ' 

When the black south at chosen stands rejoice. 

And ‘Clean your shoes’ resounds from eiery voice , 
MTien late their miry sides stage coaches shew. 

And Iheir stiff horses through the town move slow , 
"When all the Mall in Icafi rum lies. 

And damsels first renew their oyster cnes, 

Then let the prudent walker shoes provadc, 

Not of the Spanish or Morocco hide , 

The wooden heel may raise the danceps liound. 

And vnth the scalloped top his step be crowned 
Let firm, well hammered soles protect thy feet 
Through freezing snov -s, and rams, and soaking sleek 
Should the big last extend the shoe too wide. 

Each stone wall wrench the unwary step aside , 

Tlie sudden turn may stretch the swelling vein. 

Thy cracking joint unhinge, or ankle sprain , 

And when too short the modish shoes arc worn, 

\ou’lI judge the seasons bv your shooting com 
Xor should it prove thy less important care 
To choose a proper coat for w inter wear 
hfow in thy trank thy D'Oily habit fold. 

Thy silken drugget ill can fence the cold , 

The frieze's spongy nap is soaked wath rain. 

And showers soon drench the camblet’s cockled gram , 
True M itney broadcloth, w itli its shag unshorn, 
Unpierced is m the lasting tempest worn 
Be this the horseman’s fence, for who would wear 
•Vmid the town the spoils of Russia’s bear ? 

V. ithm the Roquelaure’s clasp thy hands are pent. 
Hands that, stretched forth, invading harms prevenk 
Let the looped Bavaroy the fop embrace. 

Or his deep cloak bespattered o’er with lace. 

That garment best the vv intePs rage defends 
Whose shapeless form in ample plaits depends , 


By various names in vanous counties known, 

\et held in all the true Surtout alone. 

Be thine of Kersey firm, though small the cost. 

Then brave unwet the ram, unchdled tlie frost 
If the strong cane support thy walkmg hand. 
Chairmen no longer shall the wall command , 

Even sturdy carmen shall thy nod obey. 

And rattling coaches stop to make thee way 
This shall direct thy cautious tread aright. 

Though not one glanng lamp enliven night 
Let beaux their canes, with amber tipt, produce , 

Be tlieirs for empty show, but thme for use. 

In gilded chariots while they loll at ease. 

And lazily insure a life s disease , 

While softer chairs the tawdry load convey 
To Court, to \\ hite s, /Vssembhes, or the Play , 

Rosy complesjoned Health thy steps attends. 

And exercise thy lastmg youth defends 

(From Trwia, Book l) 

D Oily or Doylej who gave name to a kind of woollen stufi" at 
one#* cheap and genteel and to omamenta! napkins, was a linen 
draper who had a shop in the Strand. hitc s wav a chocobte- 
liousc in St James 5 Street. 

Song: 

Virgins are like the fair flower in its lustre, 
hicJi in the garden enamels the ground , 

Near it the bees, in play, flutter and cluster, 
rVnd gaudy butterflies frolic around 

But when once plnckcil, ’tis no longer allunng, 

To Covent Garden tis sent (as yet sweet). 

There fades, and shnnks, and grows past all enduring, 
Rots, stinks, and dies, and is trod under feek 

(From The 2ie£gads Of era ) 

There is a close parallel to this in the words of Effie Deans in 
the Heart of Vtd Lcihian * I thought o the bonny bit thorn 
that our father rooted out o the yard last Atay, when it had a 
the flush o blossoms on It and then it lay m the court till the 
beasts had uod them a to pieces vn their feet I little thought 
\ hen I w-as war for the bit silly green bush and its flowers, that 
I was to gang the same gate myielL 

The Couxt of Death. 

Death, on a solemn night of state, 

In all his pomp of terror sate 
The attendants of his gloomy reign. 

Diseases dire, a ghastly tram ' 

Crowd the vast courk M ith hollow tone, 

A voice thus thundered from the throne 
‘This night our minister we name , 

Let every servant speak his claim , 

Merit shall bear tins ebon wand ’ 

AH, at the word, stretched forth their hand 
Fever, with burning heat possessed. 

Advanced, and for the wand addressed 
‘ I to the weekly bills appeal , 

Let tliose express my fervent zeal , 

On every slight occasion near, 

With violence I persevere ’ 

Kext Gout appears with limping pace. 

Pleads how he shifts from place to place , 

From head to foot how swift he flies, 

And every joint and sinew plies , 

Still working when he seems supprest, 

A most Icnaaous stubborn guest 
A haggard spectre from tlie crew 
Crawls forth, and thus asserts his due 
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Tht s- ccl lousu '1 ''lurnxj- nc^ ber s de attends , 

^o\ o mv ht-jrt tbe glance of Howard flies , 

Xoi Har\c\, fair of face, I mark full well, 

itn thcc, joutli s toingcbi daughter, sweet Lepell 

\rliutlinr then. I 'ec, m phjsics art, 

\« Oalen learn <1, or famed Ilippucrate , 

\S ho e conipan) dnie-, 'orroi from the heart. 

As all diitrae hi> medicine:, di siprte 
Knellcr amid the triumph bears his part, 

\\ Iij eriidd (were mankind lost) anew create 
^\bat can th calent of his \ast soul confine' 

\ painter, cr tic, engineer, dieine 

How bn d ' how lionour d thou ' \et be not vain 
\n 1 sure thou art not, for I hear thee sa\. 

Ml till an friend*-, 1 owe to Homer’s strain, 

(m wheiso strong pinions I exalt mx laj 
\\ hat from contending cities did he gain ' 

\iid what rewards his gratefiil countn pa) ’ 

None, none were paid — wh) then all this for me' 

Tliese lionours, Homer, had been just to thee 
I O'Mr a ‘eijourn in Greece waa of course in spirit only Major 
Ctn ml Ulilier- and Colonel Disncj (familiarly Dufc Disney) 
are buntd ide by side in M esiminster Abbey , Sir Paul Methuen 
sea '^‘ancta'y of emte m 1716 17 Arthur may have been Arthur 
Mo c Commissu n*r of Plantations and father of James Moore 
'^mvth-, playssnghl with whom a fess years later Pope had a hitter 
rjuarrel Haney is John Lord Heney Lady Mortley Montagu 
an 1 Lady Murray are named along with the Misses Hosrard and 
1 -p"!!, maids of honour to Qa*en Caroline. For Arbuthnot the 
farons vit tre page 145 The b-st edition of Gay s Works, with 
Liie and Notes is by John LnderhiU (3 saals, 1S93). 

Alc\au<lci foyc, 

bom in London 22nd Max 168S, chimed to be 
of gentle blood , his father, he said, xxas of a 
gentlemans finnlx m Oxfordshire, the head of 
xxhich was the Lari of Doxxaie , his mother xxas 
the daughter of William Turner, Esq, of York. 
To this a rclatixc of Popes added that his 
grandfather xxas a clergj-man m Hampshire, who 
liad txxo sons, of whom the )oungcr, also 
A!c\.andcr the poets fuher, xxas sent to Lisbon 
to be placed m a mercantile house, and there 
became a Roman Catholic It has been ascer 
lainctl that from 1631 to 1645 Tn \lc\andcr 
Pope was rector of Thruxton, and held txxo 
otlicr hxmgs in the same count) of Hampshire, 
but as there is no memonal of him in the 
(hurch, and no entr) in the register of his 
Iiaxing had children, there is some doubt 
whether tins rector of Tlimxton xxas the 
poet’s grandfather Pope’s maternal descent has 
iKtn rlearlx traced His grandfather, W'llham 
Turner, hHd propertx m Yorkshire, including 
the manor of Toxxthorpe, xxhich he inhentcd 
from his uncle He xxas xxealthx, but did not rank 
witn the gentr) Of the reputed kinship xxath 
the Earls of Doxaic there is no proof, Pope’s 
stO"t was apparentlx a fiction In 1677 the poet’s 
fuher IS foind cnrrxing on business as a lincn- 
merchani in London, and liaxing acquired a 
rc^pcr-ablc compctcncx bx trade, and additional 
propert) b\ bis mamage xntb Edith Turner, he 
re ircd ‘‘rom business before 1700 to a propertx 


he had purchased at Binfield near Windsor The 
box w as parti) educated b) the famil) pnest He 
xxas aftcrxxards sent to a Catholic seminar) at 
Txx')ford near Winchester, xxhere he lampooned 
his teacher, xxas sexercl) xvhipped, and then re 
moxed to a small school m London, at which he 
learned little or nothing Returning home to 
Binfield in his thirteenth )ear, he dex'oted him 
self to a course of seif-mstructioii and to the 
enthusiastic study of literature. He delighted to 
remember that he had seen Dr) den , and as 
Dr) den died on the ist of Ma) 1700, his )outliful 
admirer could not haxe been quite txxelxe )ears 
of age. But Pope xxas already a pocL 

\s )ct a child, nor )et a fool to fame, 

I lisped in numbers, for the numbers came. 


At the age of sixteen he had commenced his 
Pas/orals, translated part of Statius, and waittcn 
imitations of W’aller and other English poets. 
He soon became acquainted xxith some of the 
most eminent persons of the age — xxath Walsh, 
Wx cherlc) , Congrex e, Lansdoxxaie, and Garth , 
and from this time his life xxais that of a 
popular jKxet enjo)mg high social distinction 
His Pastorals xxere published m Tonson’s Mts 
cdlany m 1709 In 1711 appeared his Essay 
on Criticism^ xxhich is said to haxe been com 
posed txxo )ears before publication, xvhen he 
xxas onl) txx entx’-one. Addison commended the 
Es^ay xxarml) in the Spectator, and it soon 
atLamed great populant) Pope’s st)le xvas now 
completelx formed His xersification xxas that of 
his master, Dr) den, but he gaxe the heroic 
couplet a peculiar terseness, correctness, and 
melod) The Essay xxas shortly afterwards fol 
loxxed bx tile Rape of the Lock Th^ 

stealing of a lock of hair from a beautv of the 
dax, Miss Arabella Fermor, b) her loxer, Lord 
Petre, xxas taken senousl), causing an estrange 
ment betw cen the families , and Pope wrote his 
poem to make a jest of the affair, ‘and laugh 
them together again ’ Though m this he did 
not succeed, he added greatl) to his reputation 
bx the effort The machincr)' of the poem, 
founded upon the Rosicrucian theory that the 
dements are inhabited by spints — s)lphs, gnomes, 
n)mphs, and salamanders — xxas added m 17 'di 
and published m the spring of 1714- Th^ 
tion fonns the most perfect xxork of Popes 
genius and art Sxlphs had been prexiousl) 
mentioned as mxasible attendants on the fur > 
the idea is shadowed forth in Shakespeare’s 
Ariel, and the amusements of the fairies m 
the ilidsnvivur Nighfs Dream But Pope has 
blended the most delicate satire xxith the most 
lixel) fancx, and produced the finest and most 
bnlliant mock-heroic poem in the xxorld ‘B is, 
said Johnson, ‘the most airx, the most ingenious, 
and the most delightful of all Pope’s compositions 
In 1713 appeared his Windsor PorLst, exadently 
I founded on Denham’s CoopePs Hilt 
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Pope now commenced his translation of the 
Jltad^ for which he issued proposals m 1713, h 
was published at intenals between 1715 and 
1720 At first the gigantic task oppressed him 
with Its difficult) He was but an indifferent 
Greek scholar , but as he graduall) grew more 
familiar with Homers phrases, erelong he was 
able to despatch fifty ^erscs a da\ Great part 
of tlie manuscript was waatten upon the backs 
and co\ers of letters, it was not wathout reason 
Swafi called him ‘ paper-spanng Pope’ Tlie trans- 
lation brought Its author a clear £3110 But 

And thanks to Homer, since I live and thme. 

Indebted to no pnnee or peer alive — 

was hardh a fair statement, if we consider that 
this large sum was in part a ‘benevolence’ from 
the upper classes of society, designed to reward 
his literary ment The Odyssey w as not published 
until 1725, and here Pope called in the assistance 
of his poetical fnends Broome and Fenton These 
two coadjutors translated twelve books, and tlie 
notes were compiled by Broome, who received 
from Pope £^00, besides being allowed the sub- 
scriptions collected from personal fnends, amount- 
ing to £70, 4s Fenton’s share was only ^200 
Deducting the sums paid to his co-translators. 
Pope realised by the Odyssey upwards of ;^35oo 
together the Iliad and Odyssty had brought the 
poet a fortune of from eight to nine thousand 
pounds — so pnneely was the patronage then 
evtended to literature 

Wide engaged on the Iliad Pope removed from 
Binfield,his father havang sold his estate there, and 
from Apnl 1716 till the beginning of 1718 lived at 
Chiswadc Here he collected and published his 
works, and in this volume first appeared the 
most picturesque, melodious, and passionate -of all 
his poems, the Eles^ io tlu Memory of an Uttfor- 
iunale Lad), and the E-pistle of Elotsa to Abelard 
At Chiswick Pope’s father died {1717), and soon 
after the poet removed wath his aged mother 
to Twickenham, where he had taken a lease of 
a house and grounds , and there he hv ed for 
the rest of his life. The villa was not large, 
but sufficiently commodious for the wants of an 
English gentleman whose friends visited himself 
rather than his dwelling The taste wath which 
Pope laid out his grounds (five acres in all) 
had a marked effect on English landscape- 
gardening The Prince of Wales took the 
design of his garden from the poet’s , and 
Kent, die improver and embellisher of pleasure- 
grounds, received his best lessons from Pope, 
who tlius aided matenally in banishing the stiff, 
formal Dutch style. The classic spot where 
Pope wais visited by Ministers of State, wats, 
poets, and beauties has long since been trans- 
formed — his house pulled down, and his pleasure- 
grounds rearranged 

\ftcr the Iliad the next great undertaking 
was an edition of Shakespeare, published in 


1725, in six quarto volumes The preface to 
this work IS the best of his prose writings, 
but Pope failed as an editor , he lacked the 
necessary knowledge of Elizabethan literature, 
and the diligence required for coUatihg copies 
and fixing and illustrating the text Fenton gave 
assistance for this edition of Shakespeare, for 
which he received £10, 14s Pope’s remunera- 
tion as editor was £’2.17, 12s In 1727 and 1728 
Pope published, m conjunction wath his fnend 
Swaft, three volumes of Miscellanies., which drew 
down upon the authors a torrent of invective, 
lampoons, and libels, and led to the Dunciad 
This elaborate and splendid satire was first 
pnnted m an imperfect form in May 1728, 
then enlarged with notes, the Piolegomena of 
Scnbicrus, and other additions, and published 
in Apnl 1729 The work displays the fertile 
invention of the poet, the vanetv of illustration 
at his command, and the unrivalled force and 
facility of his diction , but it is often indecorous, 
and still ofiener unjust towards the miserable 
poets and cntics against whom he waged war 
‘I have often wondered,’ says Cowper, ‘that the 
same poet who wrote the Duuctad should have 
written these lines 

That mercy I to others shew, 

That mercy shew to me. 

Alas for Pope if the mercy he shewed to others 
was the measure of the mercy he receiv ed ' ’ Sir 
Walter Scott was nght in thinking Pope must 
himself have suffered most from these wretched 
contentions But his propensity to satire was 
irresistible, he was eminently sensitive, vain, 
and irntablc, and implacable in his resentment 
towards all who had questioned or slighted his 
poetical supremacy Between 1731 and 1735 
he had published his Epistles to Burlington, 
Bathurst, Cobham, and Arbuthnot — the latter, 
also knowm as the Prologue io the Satires, con- 
taining that famous ‘Character of Atticus’ which 
IS the melancholy' memonal of the quarrel with 
Addison, provoked partly by political diversities 
and partly by jealousy Sec the article below on 
Tickcll To the same period belongs the Essay 
on Man, m four Epistles, the first of which 
was published anonymously in February 1733, 
and the second about three months afterwards 
The third and fourth appeared m the winter 
of 1733-34. The Essay is now read not for its 
philosophy but for its poetry , its ethical distinc- 
tions are neglected for those splendid passages 
and striking incidents which irradiate the poem 
Pope’s later labours were chiefly confined to 
satire Misfortunes were now gathenng round 
him Swaft was fast verging on imbecility, 
and was lost to the world, Atterbury and Gay 
died in 1732 , and next year he lost his mother, 
whose declining years he had watched wadi 
affectionate solicitude. Between 1733 and 1739 
he published his inimitable Imitations of Horace, 
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saUncrJ, moral, and cntical, containing the most 
noble and generous sentiments mixed up nith 
wathenng mtcctne and fierce denunciations In 
1743 he added a fourth book to the Diinctad, 
displatang the final adtent of tlie goddess to 
dcstrot order and science, and to substitute the 
kingdom of the dull upon earth Political etents 
contnbuted to agitate Pope’s last dajs Constant 
excitement, added to a life of ceaseless studj , telling 
on a frame naturally delicate and deformed from 
birth, had complctcl) nom him out. He com 
plained of his inabiliti to think, >et shortl> 
before his death he affirmed ‘ I am so certain of 
the soul’s being immortal, tliat I seem to feel it 
iMtliin me as it nere b> intuition’ Pope died at 
Twickenham on the 30th of Ma> 1744. 

Most of the propertj’ within his disposal he left, 
for her life, to Martha Blount — ‘ the fair-haired 
Martha’ — a daughter of an old Roman Catholic 
fimt!} at Mapledurham in Oxfordshire, who was 
a little t ounger than himself, whose acquaintance 
he h id made in the Binfield dajs, and to whom he 
remained deioted for more than thirtj jears The 
scandal of one of the most scandalous times in 
tlic world's history questioned whether Itlartha’s 
character w-as as fair as her hair, and e\en threw 
doubts on her beaut>, her manners, and her grati- 
tude to Pope But there is tolerable rebutting 
tcstimon> as to her good looks and as for the 
rest htcrar> histor) disdains to inquire. She was 
certainly one of those Egcrias of the greater poets 
whom thc> haec at least fancied to be goddess- 
Iike, and who haic inspired them to gi\e us what 
IS of Itself not unduine. The rest may terj well 
be silence. 

iTlit aiove bioRrapliical nonce of Pope i>^ that wntten for the old 
cthtion hj Dr R. Camithcis reii-eJ and corrected, the critical 
maj that follox-s it b) Professor SainLchurj —Ed ] 

There is no English poet — and perhaps there is 
liardK ant English writer— whose position it is 
more difficult, for a critic wath the sense of cnti- 
asm, to lai down without some misgnings than 
It IS to laj down Pope’s Tlie all-important histo- 
ncal preliminaries, so often neglected— s- certain 
to be neglected at the ncglcctePs perd- arc indeed 
here quite ccrtoin and clear Fron, almost his first 
appearance there was no doubt about Pope m the 
minds of his contemporaries The rerj rage of his 
numerous foes was prettj certainl> exasperated bj 
the fact that it was rage against their own con- 
Mctions Thc\ felt that he was the poet thc> tried 
to m ikc him out not to be The discontent and 
surfut lath the obscure and ‘ mctaphrsicaT stile, 
whuh had first found expression at the Restoration, 
had not in the least exhausted itself, though little 
clouds— the recurrence to ballad poctrj, the turn to 
cxait description of nature, &.C.— were rising on 
tlic far distance to tbreaten some change of weather 
m taste. But the first generation of ‘prose and 
seme’ had not succeeded in hitting a stjlc of 
poctrx tha would plc.asc the general sureli The 
s.tcds of Dry den’s car (to borrow the image from 


one of Pope’s half-rebels) needed Dry den to guide 
them, and, moreoxer, their pace was admittedly 
unequal There had been no real second to 
Dry den, except the belated and singular genius 
of Butler, during the forty years of Dry den’s reign. 
Tow ards the end of that reign especially , though 
Dry den himself wTOte ex er better and better, there 
had been unpleasant stumbles into xulganty and 
slipsbodness, unpleasant backslidings into Cow 
leian frigidity Ex en before Pope, indeed, one or 
two writers — notably Garth — had made not quite 
unsuccessful attempts to conx entionalise the choice 
of subject and treatment yet further, and to adjust 
the couplet so that it might be exen smoother, ex en 
more pointed, and might make up for a loss of 
strength by an added refinement and correctness. 
They attempted this , Pope did it and the age 
frankly accepted what he did as xxhat it wanted 
Nor — a most unusual experience — did tlie ages 
or generations immediately succeeding attempt 
any serious rexolt There were, throughout the 
eighteenth century, constant moiements which, 
looking back upon them, xxe now see to haxc 
been moxements of a rexolutionary character, 
but they seldom consciously menaced the soie 
reign Warton himself, the first to hint reasoned 
doubts, put Pope above Dry den and ne.\t to Milton. 
Oddly enough, exen xihen, at the close of the age, 
the Romantic mo\ ement came, it was at first less 
unjust to Pope than to Dry den , and Wordsworth, 
while most falsely deciding that wheneier Virgil 
has his ey e on the object Dryden spoils the passage, 
could find pruse for such a tissue of bookish con 
xentionalities as IFtridsor Forest When Bowles 
accentuated Warton’s doubts and lessened his 
praises, be was sharply opposed by men frora. 
Campbell and Byron dowmwards It was only 
in the second Romantic generation — from 1S20 or 
thereabouts onwards — that Pope’s reputation came 
into senous jeopardy Of late it has been rccoier 
mg , but n IS difficult to say that there is e\ en yet 
more than a general agreement, which is not itself 
universal, and which, even where it prex-ails, had 
best not be disturbed by too inquisitive investiga 
tion of Its articles We must, however, see what 
posibie estimate xxe can oursehes extract from 
actual surx ey 

The exact precociousness of Pope is, owing to 
his unlucky and now not denied untruthfulness, 
difficult to determine , but the dates of publication 
arc not questionable He may haxe xxaatten the 
Pastorals at sixteen — he certainly pnnted them at 
one and-tw enty , the Messiah and part of IVindsor 
Forest may haxe been wntten as early, but the 
latter certainly was published by' 1713, ky which 
time The Rape of the Lock xvas also m existence, 
and the Essay on Criticism, while it may haxe 
been xxnttcn m 1709, xxas certainly adxcrtiscd for 
publication in 1711 The poetical charactcnstics 
of this not inconsiderable body of work arc per- 
fectly well marked, and, xxath slight differences 
and immaturities, identical from the first with each 
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other and those of the later poems The poet 
has, so for as he understands it and so far as his j 
ovTi great potters uill let him, adopted that theory 
of ‘correctness’ \thich the sixteenth and seten 
tcenth century cntics of Italy first, and of France 
Later, had built up, as the\ pretended, and perhaps 
honesth thought, out of \nstotIc, Horace, Quin- 
tilian, and c\cn Longinus, but rcallj to a large 
extent out of their own heads In this the\ earned 
a good deal farther the mistake — a \erj old one, 
but one of uhich Anstotle is not himself guiltj 
— of confusing the Ifimests or representation of 
nature tnlh a more 


that art is not less ‘sublime’ than nature, and 
Mr Courthope with equal ingenuitj has laid stress 
on the non naturalness of the metaph) sical school, 
and on the fact that Pope himself ‘returned to 
nature’ in companson wath it Both pleas are in 
thcmsch cs perfcctlj true and sound , but the) w ill 
not quite stretch to the extent required It is 
undoubtedh much easier to follow rules of art in 
reference to artificial than to natural objects A 
table, c\ cn a brocaded dress, looks \ er) much the 
same to Dick and to Tom and to Harr) , there is 
no real difficulty, if fairabiht) be present, in getting 

a descnption of it 


or less slaxash imi- 
tation of preiaous 
■w or! s of art 
According to this 
thcor) It was 
a!wa)s tacitl) as- 
sumed, and some- 
times exprcssl) 
asserted, that 
the kinds, the 
methods, and all 
but the minutest 
proceedings of 
hteraturehad been 
settled once for all 
b\ the practice of 
the ancients The 
parts of a traged) 
or an oration , 
the construction 
of the ‘fable’ or 
ston , the ‘figures’ 
of speech and 
thought , the rules 
for the selection 
of imagerv , c\cn 
to some extent die 
lines of cliaractcr, 
and to a great 
extent the details 
of st)le, were 
imagined to exist 
somewhat as a set 
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that all three can 
endorse. But a 
sunset and a wa\c 
onl) look alike to 
those who ha\e no 
C) cs to sec them at 
dl In the same 
way the manners 
of the towai, the 
common weak- 
nesses and wa)s 
of humanitx, arc 
commuma which 
It may be difficult, 
but which It IS pos- 
sible, to desenbe 
with just that ‘pro- 
priety that indi\ i- 
dual touch, which 
giics literan dis- 
tinction , the ob- 
scurer and more 
singular passions 
andthoughtseludc 
such treatment 
Furthermore, con- 
tinual reference to 
the standards of 
plot, of character, 
of expression, 
necessanly leads 
to conxention, 
whether it be in 


of scaled patterns, 

whidi might be worked out by the poet in different 
material and wath a certain reasonable allowance 
for indnidual taste, but from which he was to 
depart always at his pcnl, and if he neglected 
them in any great degree, to his certain damna- 
tion That ‘correctness’ did go so far as this 
has of course been denied , but the description can 
be supported by an unbroken chain of justifyang 
passages from those of Anstotle, which started the 
error, to Boilcau and Pope himself 
Attempts hax e been made, sometimes w ith great 
know ledge and ability', to rebut the assertion that 
Pope and his school turned away from nature 
Campbell xcry ingeniously argued, in a passage 
quoted at length in former editions of this work, 


the acceptance of 
the stock part or inadent, or in the admission of 
the qradiis epithet 

It IS almost necessary to premise these generali- 
ties, because watliout them not merely is an estimate 
of Pope himself impossible, but e\cn an under- 
standing of the differences in the opinions about 
him IS not easy For instance, that most able 
defender of his who has been mentioned aboxe 
urges that while T/ie Anaent il/a;7«cr ‘ has neither 
beginning, middle, nor end,’ The Rape of the Lock 
IS abo\ e all things remarkable for the ‘ nature and 
propriety of its construction ’ To others the start- 
ing point of contrast between the wedding guest 
and the Ancient Manner, the central sin of the 
shooting of the albatross, and the finale of purga- 
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tion not \ ct complete seem, in tlieir supematurnl 
order, perfect!) nitunl md proper, iihile the 
ordered mTangcmcnt of the Ait/i. seems to them, 
for nil its }npp% bnllnnct, perfect!) artificia! and 
conientional, possessing no real sequence of action 
uliatcter, and dependent for such as it appears to 
hate upon burlesque of prciious contentions and 
upon episodes and digressne beauties So difficult 
IS It to secure common ground in tins matter 

In the Fssiiy on tniicism and the Rape of ihi. 
Loci, howe er poems all but contemporaneous, 
there te no doubt that ne see a nnter, and cten 
ttath certain limitations a poet, of the most remark- 
able kind Lp to this time no poets sate Horace 
and Dante (for though Ben Jonson ttas a greater, 
and Drtdcn a terj much greater, cntic than Pope, 
neither had so fullt co ordinated his gifts) had 
so thorougliK adjusted practice to pnnciplc and 
principle to practice The Essay on C 7 tiu:sm is 
terj far from original , it is not exactlj consistent 
\ ilh Itself, It betrats almost schoolbo) ignorance 
of Iiterar) and other bistort But the idea of 
poctrt iihich animates it is etactlj the idea tthich 
ttould suggest ttork of the kind of the Rape, of ilu 
Loot, and this poem cames that idea out so con- 
summatclt that further perfection is almost impos- 
sible It maj be matter of some surprise that 
Pope’s ettremest admirers hate not seen hott 
dam iging a fact it is that this unquestioned mas- 
terpiece of his is a v'oek heroic poem just as 
Boilcau s Lttlrtn is the one unqucstionabK poetical 
thing that Boilcau has done. Not, indeed, that 
corned) (as some of their ourn prophets would 
hold) IS ncccssanh a low or ‘non senous’ kind. 
But burlesque ccrtainl) is, from tlic mere fact that 
It Is parasitic and second hand If the stock epic 
did not CMSt, the mock epic would lose more than 
half Its attractions But tins ma) pass On Pope’s 
pnnciplcs sou probabh cannot base a better poem 
than the Rape of the I^cl , and the onl) charge 
\ahd against it on these pnnciplcs is the excessive 
prominence of the gradus epithet. This, it is true, 
might pass to some extent as parodv, but it is 
resorted to on a scale and in contexts which more 
than suggest its cmplo)mcnt as a genuine, not a 
mock ornament II indsor Forest, on the other 
hand, though it is not much less in accordance 
with tlic principles of tin; Essay on Ciiiicistn, 
hnngs out the defeats of those pnnciplcs b) show- 
ing, not the limited c.\cellencc winch at the best 
the) can produci^ut the defects which thev arc 
h! cl) to allow The composition, though rheton- 
call) correct, is flat, and unnatural , the dcscnptions 
(in such a poem of the ven first importance) show 
no direct imprcssi^in on the poet’s mind, gave no 
rlnrncienstic features of the sccner), and produce 
on the mind of the reader a picture of but the 
V agucst dccorativ c elfcet 

But even in this which is a failure, as in the 
Esr,y, winch is a partial, and the Rape, which is a 
brilliant and dazthng, success of its kind. Pope’s 
true gifts and ments — the gifts and ments which 


giv c him a secure, though not a supreme, position 
among English poets — alreadv appear Though 
he has still to polish it a little, he lias alreadv 
rearranged the Dn denian couplet, so as to depni e 
It of much of Its stateliness and of a verv great 
deal of the irresistible momcniuin which is its great 
charactenstic, but to substitute for these a much 
greater polish, a constant glitter instead of the in 
termittent blaze, a vanet) contained wathm danger- 
ousl) narrow limits, but astonishing!) great withui 
those limits, and a sort of castanet accompaniment 
of rlnmie which, till the ear wearies uttcrl) of it, is 
singularl) attractiv e. It is not surpnsmg that this 
should have produced an extraordmar) effect on 
the public when presented to them within tlie short 
space of three or four )ears onl), come)ing such 
dificrent matter as the artificial but agreeable con 
ventionabties of the Pastorals, the declamation of 
the Mess ah, the argument (thorough!) in the 
popular taste) of the Essay on Oittasm, tlie 
dcscnption of U indsor Foiest, and the ghttenng 
badinage of the Rape of the Lock 

The translation of Homer, though pleasant and 
perhaps even useful to the time, adds nothing to 
Pope’s proper position as a poet , indeed, it ma) 
be said to weaken that position b) showing hoiv 
cas) It was for understrappers, like Broome and 
Fenton, not so much to imitate as to reproduce his 
st)le It IS, of toursc, ‘not Homer’ m am single 
point except that of givang the stor) complete!) in 
sense and with indifferent fidelit) in words But 
though It IS no constituent of his poetical claims, it 
helped him to establish those claims in two wavs 
— first, b) suppl)ing him ^vath an independence 
which enabled him ever afterwards to wnte just 
as he liked, and secondh, because it e,xercised 
him in Ins own couplet, and so did him sometlung 
like the same service which Dr) den’s pracbee in 
heroic pla)s had rendered to lus master 

But two poems which appeared earh in the pro- 
gress of the translation itself (in 1717), and long 
before the bulk of Pope’s satincal and didactic 
work, are of much more importance. The Ehp) 
on an Unfortunate Lady (a. much embellished and 
‘poetised’ version of the stor) of a certain Mrs 
Weston) and the Epistle from Eloisa to Abelard 
are not only prettv, onginal, and verv ambitious 
productions, but have been relied upon bv the 
poet’s admirers to support his claims as not 
mcrcl) a brilliant satinst and expert in otlier 
applied departments of poetry, but a senous poet 
The first, which is b) far the better, is almost 
Pope’s only effort in pathos , the second is his 
most important effort in passion No one can 
deny that the Etegi at least comes ver)' near to 
success, if It does not actuallv achieve it, in the 
wa) of exciting in the reader the feelings designed 
b) the wnter The onl) question is, avhetlicr the 
success IS not attained rather bv the rhetoncal than 
b) the poetic road It is alsovcr) noticeable that 
some of the most effectiv e passages (for instance, 
11 17-22) are still V CO strongl) Drvdcnuan. 
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When the translation of Homer i\as completed, 
and Its ‘ten long gears’ -ncre passed, when the 
edition of Shakespeare which Pope then under- 
took, and for which he was singularly ill-fitted, 
was also out of the wa>, it might have been a 
question what task the poet should ne^d attempt. 
But, as It happened, his aptitudes, his weak- 
nesses, and the cunous tendency (fostered m 
him bj his theor) of poetry) to adopt sug- 
gestions rather than stnke out an cntirelv new 
line, combined to suppl) him with most appro- 
pnate, if not in every respect praiseworthy, 
occupation for the nearly twenty remaining vears 
of his life He had from the first been involved, 
partly wathout, but much more by, his owm fault, 
in acnmonious quarrels wath ‘ Grub Street’ cntics, 
wath estranged fnends, and with those of ‘the 
great’ who, he thought, did not take him at his 
proper value He had also, though not himself 
a very accurate or profound thinker, shared the 
rationalising, and m the lower sense philosopliis 
mg, tendencies of the age Suggestions of Swaft 
— the one great genius — and of Bolingbroke — 
the most active and speaous talent — among his 
fnends put him between 1726 and 1732 on three 
great works or collections of w orks — the Dunaadj 
tlie I\Toral Essays (some of them waatten earlier), 
wath the Essay on Man at their head , and the 
Satifes and Eptslles, partly imitated from Horace, 
partly onginaL According to a thnfty habit of 
his, he by degrees inserted in these, or added 
to them, fragments of verse composed at vanous 
times and with vanous purposes Some of these, 
though among the most hnlliant evadenccs of his 
powers, arc among the most unpleasant blots 
on his memory For the ‘Character of Atticus’ 
(m the Prologue to the Satires, quoted below at 
page 189) was a libel on a dead fnend who liad 
certainly done him much good, and had at least 
possibly never done him any wrong at all , and the 
‘ Character of Atossa ’ was prepared for publication 
perhaps after he had received a great sum of 
money not to publish it, and certainly after he had 
for years been flattenng and begging from the 
subject with whom (whether it was wholly drawn 
from her or not) it was sure to bo identified But 
Pope’s moral character on some sides (not on all, 
for he was an admirable son, a faithful lover, 
sometimes a generous benefactor, and in regard 
to younger men of letters cunously devoid of the 
jealousy which he showed in other cases) is in 
that desperately happy condition of raggedness and 
blackness which cannot suffer from a fresh rent 
or an added stain His intellectual and poetical 
position gamed enormously from the w ork of these 
last years, in which (for the Rape, exquisite as it is, 
is only an exquisite tnfle in rococo, and the Elc^> 
a fine piece of verse rhetonc on a small scale) he 
really showed what he could add to English poetry 
They arc, of course, abundantlv open to criticism , 
but after cnticism has done her worst, there is verv 
much more than enough left. 
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The Dunctad, which appeared m its first form m 
1728, but was not completed or set m its final con- 
dition till just before Pope’s death, appears to have 
been directly suggested by Swaft as a satire on 
‘Duincss’ (the name by which he himself refers 
to It), and connects itself very' well wath the old 
diversions of the ‘ Scnblcrus Club,'’ in which, as 
far back as the palmy days of Queen Anne, the 
two friends, with Arbuthnot, Gay, Oxford, Boling- 
brokc, and others, had amused tlicmselves by 
laughing at dunces In some touches, and espe- 
aally m the magnificent conclusion (another of the 
highest points reached by Pope’s genius), it is 
worthy of the suggestion But for the most part, 
according to Pope’s habit, it resolves itself into 
a stnng of personal attacks on his literary and 
other enemies, connected, as far as they aie con- 
nected at all, by mock epic ‘machinery’ not dis- 
tantly related to that of the Rape, and by' a 
borrowang from Dry den of the idea of a monarchy 
of Dulness But the occupants (for there was a 
succession) of the throne were far from happily 
selected The first was Theobald, the Shake- 
spearian cntic, who had aroused Pope’s ire by 
detecting faults in his edition, and who, though no 
genius at onginal composition, was always an in- 
valuably careful and sometimes a singularly acute 
hand at comment and emendation The substitu- 
tion for him, in the later form, of the actor, 
dramatist, and poet laureate, Colley Cibber, was 
a worse blunder still , for Cibber, though he too 
had offended Pope, was neither dunce nor dul- 
lard in any sense, accepted or conceivable. The 
Moral Essays arc open to different but equally 
damaging c.\ccption They were suggested by 
Bolingbroke, whose flimsy', anti-Clinstian optimism 
Pope in the first place did not fully understand, 
and in the second place was not m the least 
competent to expound and set in order philoso- 
phically Only the Satires and Epistles, whether 
imitated or not, escape these initial and general 
drawbacks 

All, however, alike display the maturest and 
most polished state of their author’s talents His 
couplet has had every one of its possible vartues 
developed to the very uttermost, and is absolutely at 
his command for the purposes to which he chooses 
to apply It Furthermore, he has hkewase acquired 
a knowledge of the world which is of the very first 
importance for those purposes This man of the- 
worldliness, indeed, keeps him on all but the very 
rarest occasions from the heights of poetry , but it 
makes him perfectly at home on the middle slopes, 
and docs not at all prevent his plunging into some 
of the depths, though they arc mud-holes rather than 
abysses Everywhere, in the literary and social 
lampoons of the Duuciad, in the sometimes almost 
unbelievable excesses of personal spite there and 
elsewhere, in the superficial but admirably put 
philosophising about ruling passions and so forth, 
in the sharp but not exaggerated etchings of 
society and its foibles, in the satire on crues and 
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tastes and whims — ni) , in the travesties of literary 
history and literary criticism nhich we find here 
and there— there is always the same absolute 
supremacy of expression The composition may 
be rambling (it is only a lover's delusion that Pope 
IS a careful plotter), the facts ma> be wa-ong, the 
temper may be detestable , or all these things may 
be presented in vanous degrees of excellence 
But always the poet sa^s just what he wants to 
say, just in the manner in w Inch he w islics to sa> 
It Pope’s lyrical and miscellaneous pieces must 
not be passed o\er, but are of minor total as well 
as induadual importance His Ode on Si Cecilia’s 
Day is a manifest following of Drj den’s, and far 
inferior , the translation and the imitation of 
Hadrian's Animula Vagula are both xcry inge- 
nious and prettj (see Vol I p 783) , the epitaph 
on Gaj IS touching, and that on Newton rhetoric- 
ally, if flashil), cffecbve, the Sonq by a Pci son 
of Quality is one of the most delightful rail) mgs 
of poetical rubbish in the language , and tlie 
complimentar) \erses to Mrs Howard arc charm 
ing The rest (of which The Untvctsal Prayei, 
unkindly called by some The Devil’s Prayet, is 
the chicO are no great things Pope wrote prose 
lery well, but almost cntirel) confined his 
exercises m it to annotations on his poems, and 
to an abundance of letters, which at their best 
arc somewhat artificial, and m refashioning and 
publishing which he allowed himself the most 
astonishing and almost incredible dcvaces of 
tortuous policy 

One cunous work of his, generall) omitted in 
accounts of him, remains to be noticed There 
arc frequent mentions m Spence’s Anecdotes of 
his fondness for tlie modem Italian-Latin poets, 
Politian, Molza, and others But feu of his biog- 
raphers have said anything of the form which 

this fancy took, in a book issued late in his hfc 

Stlectu Poeinata Italonint, Acewante A Pope 
(2 \ols London, 1740) This, which was founded 
on an anonymous collection issued m 1684, has 
no introduction or notes, but is still one of the 
best anthologies of the matter on a moderate 
scale. And perhaps Pope’s stud) of tlicsc wnters 
may have had more to do w ith his poetical pccu 
lianties than has been generally recognised 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY 

The Messiah A Sacred Eclogue 
Ye nymphs of Solymn ' begin the song 
To heavenly themes subhmer strains belong 
The mossy fountains and the svUan shades, 

The dreams of Pindus and the Aonian maids, 

Delight no more — O thou my \oice inspire, 

YTio touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips walh fire ! 

Rapt into future limes, the bard begun 
A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son ! 

E rom Jesse’s root behold a branch arise, 

Wiosc sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies 
The ethereal spint o’er its leaves shall move, 

And on its top descends the mystic Dove. 


\ c heavens • from high the dew) nectar pour, 

\nd in soft silence shed the kindly shower 
The sick and w eak the healing plant shall aid, 
riom storms a shelter, and from he-at a shade. 

All crimes shall cc.ase, and ancient fraud shall fail , 
Rcliiniing Justice lift aloft her scale , 

Peace o’er the world her olive wand extend, 

And white rolled Innocence from heaven descend. 
Swift fl) the vears, and rise the cx]iccted moml 
Oh, spring to light, auspiaoiis Balie, lie liom ' 

See, nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bnrg, 

With all the incense of the breathing spring ' 

See loft) Ijibanon Ins head adv-incc' 

See notldmg forests on the mountains dance ' 
bee spic) clouds from lowly Saron rise, 

And Carmel's flower) top perfume-s the skies I 
llnrl ' a glad voice the lonely desert cheers. 
Prepare the way ' a GckI, a God appears ' 

A God, a God ' the vocal htlL reply , 

The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity 
]-o ! earth receives him from the hending skies, 

Sink down, ye mountains , and ye valleys, nsc , 

With heads declined, \e cedars, homage pay , 
lie smooth, ye rocks , ve rapid floods, give way ! 

The Saviour comes' hv ancient hards foretold 
Hear him, ye deaf, and all yc blind, bcbold ! 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 

And on the sightlcs> eyeball pour the dav 
'Tis be the obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 

And bid new music charm the unfolding ear 
Tlie dumb shall sing, the lame Ins cnitcli forego, 

And leap exulting like the l>ounding roc 
No sigh, no murmur, the vvulc vvorld shall hear , 
From every face he wijic-s off cverv tear 
In adamantine chains shall Death lie Ijound, 

And hell’s grim tyrant feel the eternal wound 
As the good shepherd tentls his ficcev care, 

Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air, 

Explores the lost, the wandering sheep directs, 

By day o’crsces them, and by night protects, 

The tender lamlis ho raises m his arms, 

Tccds from Ins hand, and in his bosom warms. 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 

Tlie promised Eather of the future age 
No more shall nation against nation nsc, 

Nor ardent w amors meet with hateful eyes , 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered ocr, 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more 
But useless lances into scvtlics shall licnd, 

And the broad falchion m a ploughshare end 
Then palaces shall rise , the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short lived sire begun , 

Tlicir vanes a shadow to their race shall yaeld, 

And the same hand that sowed, shall reap the field- 
The swaun in barren deserts wath surprise 
Secs lilies spnng and sudden verdure nse , 

And starts, amidst the thirsty wilds, to hear 
New falls of water murmuring in his car 
On rifted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes. 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 
Waste sandy valleys, once perplexed with thorn, 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn 
To leafless shrubs the flowenng palms succeed, 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome weed 

The lamlis wath wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 

And hoys in flowery hands the tiger lead 
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tastes and nhims — na>, in the travesties of literary 
history and literary cnticism which ue find here 
and there— there is always the same absolute 
supremacy of expression. The composition may 
be rambling (it is only a Inverts delusion that Pope 
is a careful plotter), the facts may be wrong, the 
temper may be detestable , or all these things ma> 
be presented in various degrees of excellence 
But always the poet sajs just what he wants to 
say, just in the manner m which he wishes to say 
It Pope’s lyrical and miscellaneous pieces must 
not be passed over, but are of minor total as well 
as indiv idual importance. His Oife on St Cecihiis 
Day IS a manifest followang of Dryden’s, and far 
inferior , the translation and the imitation of 
Hadnan’s Aniinula Vagnla are both veiy inge- 
nious and pretty (see Vol I p 783) , the epitaph 
on Ga> IS touching, and that on Newton rhetoric- 
all>, if flashily, effective, the Song by a Person 
of Quality is one of the most delightful rallyings 
of poetical rubbish in the language , and the 
complimentary verses to Mrs Howard are charm 
mg The rest (of which The Uinveisal Prayeri 
unkindly called by some The Devil's Prayer, is 
the chief) are no great things Pope wrote prose 
very well, but almost entirely confined his 
exercises in it to annotations on his poems, and 
to an abundance of letters, which at their best 
are somewhat artificial, and in refashioning and 
publishing which he allowed himself the most 
astonishing and almost incredible devices of 
tortuous policy 

One cunous work of his, generally omitted in 
accounts of him, remams to be noticed There 
are frequent mentions m Spence’s A/iecdohs of 
his fondness for the modem Italian Latin poets, 
Politian, Molza, and others But few of his biog- 
raphers have said anything of the form which 

this fancy took, in a book issued late m his life 

SAecta Poemata Italorum, Accurante A Pope 
(2 vols London, 1740) This, which was founded 
on an anonymous collection issued m 1684, has 
no introduction or notes, but is still one of the 
best anthologies of the matter on a moderate 
scale. And perhaps Pope’s study of these writers 
may have had more to do with his poetical pecu- 
lianties than has been generally recogmsed 

GEORGE SAINTSBURY 

The Messiah A Sacred Eclogue. 

Ye nymphs of Solyma ' begin the song 
To heavenly themes subhmer strains belong 
The mossy fountams and the svlvan shades 
The dreams of Pmdus and the Aonian maids. 

Delight no more — O thou my voice inspire, 

Who touched Isaiah’s hallowed lips with fire ! 

Rapt into future tiraca, the bard begun 
A Virgin shall conceive, a Virgin bear a Son ! 

From Jesse’s root behold a branch arise. 

Whose sacred flower with fragrance fills the skies 
The ethereal spirit o’er its leav cs shall move. 

And on its top descends the mystic Dove i 


Yc heavens ! from high the dewy nectar pour, 

And m soft silence shed the kindly shower 
Tlie sick and weak the healing plant shall aid. 

From storms a shelter, and from heat a shade. 

All enmes shall cease, and annent fraud shall fail , 
Returning Justice lift aloft her scale , 

Peace o'er the world her olive wand extend. 

And white robed Innocence from heaven descend. 
Swift fly the years, and nsc the expected mom ' 

Oh, spring to light, auspicious Babe, be bom ' 

See, nature hastes her earliest wreaths to bnng. 
With all the incense of the breathing spring ' 

See lofty Lebanon his head advance ' 

See nodding forests on the mountains dance ' 

See spicy clouds from lowly Saron rise, 
iVnd Carmel’s flowery top perfumes the skies ! 

Hark ' a glad voice the lonely desert cheers , 
Prepare the way ' a God, a God appear^ ' 

A God, a God ' the vocal hills reply , 

The rocks proclaim the approaching Deity 
Lo ' earth receives him from the bending skies , 

Smk dovvai, ye mountains , and ye valleys, nse , 
With heads declined, ye cedars, homage pay , 

Be smooth, ye rocks , ye rapid floods, give way ' 
The Saviour comes ' by anaent bards foretold 
Hear him, ye deaf, and all ye blind, behold ' 

He from thick films shall purge the visual ray, 

And on the sightless eyeball jiour the day 
’1 ts he the obstructed paths of sound shall clear, 
And bid new music charm the unfoldmg ear 
Tlie dumb shall smg, the lame his crutch fort^o. 
And leap exulting like the bounding roe 
No sigh, no murmur, the wide world shall hear. 
From every face he wipes off every tear 
In adamantine chains sliall Death be bound, 

And hell’s gnm tyrant feel the eternal wound. 

As the good shepherd tends his fleecy care, 

Seeks freshest pasture, and the purest air, 

Explores the lost, the wandenng sheep directs. 

By day o’ersces them, and by night protects. 

The tender lambs he raises m his arms. 

Feeds from his hand, and in his bosom warms. 

Thus shall mankind his guardian care engage, 

The promised Father of the future age. 

No more shall nation against nation nse, 

Nor ardent vv amors meet with hateful eyes , 

Nor fields with gleaming steel be covered o’er. 

The brazen trumpets kindle rage no more 
But useless lances into scythes shall bend. 

And the broad falchion m a ploughshare end. 

Then palaces shall nse , the joyful son 
Shall finish what his short lived sire begun , 

Their vines a shadow to their race shall yield, 

And the same hand that sowed, shall reap the field. 
The swam in barren deserts with surprise 
Sees Idles spnng, and sudden verdure nse , 

And starts, amidst the thirsty walds, to hear 
New falls of water murmunng in lm> ear 
On nfted rocks, the dragon’s late abodes. 

The green reed trembles, and the bulrush nods. 
Waste sandy valleys, once perplc-xed with thorn, 

The spiry fir and shapely box adorn 
To leafless shrubs the flowenng palms succeed. 

And odorous myrtle to the noisome w eed 

The lambs with wolves shall graze the verdant mead, 

And boys m flowery bands the tiger lead 
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The steer and hon. at one cnb shall meet, 

harmless serpents hek the pilgrim’s feet. 

The smiling infant m his hand shall take 
The crested basilisk and speckled snake. 

Pleased, the green lustre of the scales survey. 

And with their forky tongue shall innocently play 
Rise, crowned with light, impenal Salem, rise 1 
Exalt thy towery head, and lift thy eyes ' 

See a long race thy spaaous courts adorn ' 

See future sons, and daughters -y et unborn. 

In crowding ranks on every side arise. 

Demanding life, impatient for the skies ! 

See barbarous natjons at thy gates attend. 

Walk in thy light, and in thy temple bend ' 

See thy bnght altars thronged with prostrate kings, 
.A.nd heaped wrth products of Sabo»an spnngs , 

For thee Idume’s spicy forests blow, 

And seeds of gold in Opliir’s mountains glow 
See heaven its sparkling portals wade display. 

And break upon thee m a flood of day ' 

Ko more the nsing sun shall gild the mom, 
jMor evening Cynthia fill her silver horn , 

But lost, dissolved in thy supenor rays. 

One tide of glorv, one unclouded blaze 
O’erflow thy courts the Light himself shall shine 
Revealed, and Cod’s eternal day be thine' 

The seas shall waste, the skies in smoke decay. 

Rocks fall to dust, and mountains melt away , 

But fixed his word, his saving power remains , 

Thy realm for ever lasts, thy own Messiah reigns ' 

From ‘The Rape of the Lock.' 

Mot vvath more glones, in the ethereal plain. 

The sun first rises o’er the purpled mam. 

Than issuing forth, the rival of his beams. 

Launched on the bosom of the silver Thames 
Fair nymphs and well drest youths around her shone. 
But every eye was fixed on her alone. 

On her white breast a sparkling cross she wore. 
Which Jews might kiss, and infidels adore. 

Her lively looks a spnghlly mind disclose. 

Quick as her eyes, and as unfixed as those. 

Favours to none, to all she smdes extends , 

Oft she rejects, but never once offends 
Bright as the sun, her eves the gazers stnke, 

•\nd, like the sun, they shine on all ahke 
Yet graceful ease, and sweetness void of pnde. 

Might hide her faults, if belles had faults to hide. 

If to her share some female errors fall. 

Look on her face, and you ’ll forget ’em all 
This nymph, to the destruction of mankind, 
Nourished two locks, which graceful hung behind 
In eq^ual curls, and well conspired to deck, 

With shining ringlets, the smooth ivory neck 
Love in these labyrinths fais slaves aclains. 

And mighty hearts arc held in slender chains. 

With hairy spnnges we the birds betray. 

Slight lines of hair surprise the finny prey , 

Fair tresses man’s imperial race ensnare. 

And beauty draws us with a single hair 
Tile advent’rous baron the bnght locks admired. 
He saw, he wished, and to the prize aspired. 
Rcaolved to win, he meditates the way, 

By force to ravish or by fraud betray , 

For when success a lover’s tod attends, 

Few ask if fraud or force attained his ends. 
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For this, ere Pbcebns roic, he had implored 
Propitious heaven, and every power adored , 

But chiefly Love — to Love an altar built. 

Of twelve vast French romances, neatly gilt 
There lay three garters, half a pair of gloves. 

And all the trophies of his former loves , 

With tender billet doux he lights the pyre. 

And breathes three amorous sighs to raise the fire. 
Then prostrate falls, and begs with ardent eyes 
Soon to obtain, and long possess the pnze , 

The powers gave ear, and granted half his prayer 
The rest the winds dispersed in empty air 
But now secure the painted vessel glides, 

Tlie sunbeams trembling on the floating tides 
M'hde melting music steals upon the sky. 

And softened sounds along the waters die , 

Smooth flow the waves, the zephyrs gently play, 

Belmda smiled, and all the world was gay 

All but the Sylph, with careful thoughts oppressed. 

The impending woe sat heavy on his breast 

lie summons straight hr-, denizens of air , 

The lucid squadrons round the sails repair 
Soft o’er the shrouds aenal whispers breathe. 

That seemed but zephyrs to the train beneath 
Some to the sun their insect wings unfold, 

Waft on the breeze, or sink in clouds of gold , 
Transparent forms, too fine for mortal sight. 

Their fluid bodies half dissolved 111 light. 

Loose to the wind their airy garments flew. 

Thin glittering textures of the filmy dew. 

Dipped m the richest tincture of the skies, 

\\ here light disports in ever mingling dyes , 

While every beam new transient colours flings. 
Colours that change whene’er they wave their wings. 
Amid the circle on the gilded mast, 

Supenor by the head was Ynel placed , 

Ills purjile pinions opening to the sun. 

He raised his azure wand, and thus begun 
‘Ye sylphs and sylpbida, to your chief give ear ' 
Fays, fames, genu, elves, and dmmons, hear! 

Ye know the spheres, and vanous tasks assigned 
By laws eternal to the acnal kind 
Some m the fields of purest ether play 
And bask and whiten in the blaze of day , 

Some guide the course of wandenng orb, on high, 
Or roll the planets through the Ixiundless sky , 

Some, less refined, beneath the moon’s pale light 
Pursue the stars that shoot athwart the night. 

Or suck the mists in grosser air below. 

Or dip their pinions m the painteil bow. 

Or brew fierce tempests on the wintry main. 

Or o’er the glebe distil the kindly ram 
Others on earth o’er human race preside, 

Watch all their ways, and all their actions guide 
Of these the chief the care of nations own. 

And guard with arms divine the Bntish throne 
‘ Our humbler province is to tend the fair. 

Not a lesi pleasing, though less glonous care , 

To save the powder from too rude a gale. 

Nor let the imprisoned essences exhale , 

To draw fresh colours from the vernal flowers , 
lo steal from rainbows ere they drop in showers 
A brighter wash , to curl their waving Iiairs, 

Assist their blushes, and inspire their airs , 

Nay oft, m dreams, invention we bestow. 

To change a flounce, or add a furbelow ’ 
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From Eloisa to Abelard ’ 

In these deep solitudes and auful cells, 

Where heatenly pensive Contemplation dwells, 

And ever musing McHnchol) reigns, 

\\ hat means this tumult in a eestal s veins ? 

IMij roie mj thoughts be)ond this lost retreat^ 

Why feels my heart its long foigotten heal ’ 

1 et, yet I love ' — from Alielard it came. 

And hloisa jet must kiss the name 

Dear, fatal name ' rest ever unrev ealed, 

Kor pass these lips m holy silence se-aled 
Hide it, my heart, within that close disguise, 

Mhcre, inived with God’s, his loved idea lies 

0 write it not, my hand — the name appears 
Alreadj written — wash it out, roy tears' 

In vam lost EIoi=a weeps and prays, ’ 

Her heart still dictates, and her hand olievs. 

Kelenlless walls! whose darksome round ccntains 
Repentant siglis, and voluntary pains J 

Ye rugged rocks, which holy knees have worn , 

Ye grots and caverns shagged with horrid thorn ' 
bhrmes, where their vi,^ils pale-eyed virgins keep, 
iVnd pitying saints, whose statues learn to wexp ' 

Though cold like vou, unmoved and silent grown, 

1 Iwve not yet forgot mvself to stone i 

All Is not heaven’s while Ahekard has part, i 

Still rebel nature holds out half my heart , 

Ivor prayers nor fasts Us stubliom pulse restrain, ] 

Ivor tears for ages taught to flow in vain 

Soon as thy letters trembling I enclosv, I 

That well known name awakens all my v ocs, 1 

Oh, name for ever sad, for ever dear ! i 

Still breathed in sighs, still ushered with a tear 
I tremble, too, where’er my own I find, 

Some dire misfortune follows close behind. 

Line after hne my gushing eves oerflow. 

Led through a sad vanely of woe 

Ivovv warm m love, now withering m my bloom. 

Lost m a convent’s solitary gloom ' 

There stem rehgion quenched the unvvdling flame. 

There died the best of passions, love and fame 
Yet wnte, oh, write me all, that I nv>y jom 
Griefs to thy gnefs, and echo sighs to thme ' 

Xor foes nor fortune take this power away , 

And IS iny Abelard less 1 md than they ? 

Tears still are mine, and those I need not spare , 

Love but demands what else were shed m praver 
2vo happier task these faded eyes pursue , 
fo read and weep is all they now can do 
Then share thy pain, allow that sad relief. 

Ah, more than share it, give me all thy gnef 
Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 

Some banished lover, or some captive maid , 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires, 
lYarra from the soul, and faithful to Us fires 
The virgin’s wish without her fears impart, 

Lacuse the blush, and pour out all the heart. 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul. 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the pole. 

Ah, think at least thy flock deserve^ thy care. 

Plants of thy hand, and children of thy prayer , 

From the false w'orld m early youth they fled. 

By thee to mountains, wilds, and deserts led. 

You raised these hallowed walls, the desert smiled. 

And Paradise was opened m the wild 


Ao V ceping orplian saw hta father’s stores 
Our -hrmes irradiate, or emblaze the floors, 

Xo silver samls, by dying luiscrs given, 

Here brilied the rage of ill requited Iicaven 
But sueh pi tin roofs as piety could raise, 

And only veci! witli the Ifal ers praise 
In th<se lone walls (tlieir dav s eternal Iiound), 

PliLse inoss grown domes with spity turrets crowaied. 
Where awful arches make a noonday mght, 
xVnd tile dim windows shed a solemn light , 
rhy eyes diffused a reconciling ray, 

And gleams of glory brightened all the day 
But now no face divine eonlentmeiit wears, 

Tis all blank sadress or continual tears. 

See how tile foree of others' prayers I try, 

0 pious fraud of amorous cliaritj ' 

l.ut wliy should I on others’ prayers depend’ 

Come thou, mv father, brother, huslxand, fnend ' 
x\h, let ihy lianilmaid, sister, daughter, move, 

\nd all those tender names m one, thy love ! 

T he darksome pinej lliat o’er yon rocks icclme-d, 
Wave high, and murmur to the hollow vvmd, 
rii, waiid’nng streams that shine bclv een Llie hdis. 
Pile grots tliat echo to the tinl Img nlL, 
flic dying gales iliat pant upon the trees, 

Phe lakes that quiver to tile cnrhng breeze , 

Xo more these scenes nij meditation aid. 

Or lull to rest tlic visionary maid 

But o’er the I v flight groves and dusky caves, 

Long sounding aisles, and intcnumgled graves, 

Llack Alelancholy sits, anil round her throws 
A deathlike silence and a deaiJ repose 
Her gloomy presence saddens all the scene, 

Shades every flower, and darkens every green, 
Deepens the murmur of the falling floods, 
z\nd breathes a brovner horror on the woods 
What scenes appear where’er I turn my view 1 
The dear ideas, where I flv, pursue, 

Rise in the grove, before the altar nse. 

Stain all inj soul, and vvamon m mv eves. 

1 waste the malm lamp in siglis for thee 
fhj image steals between my God and me. 

Thy voice I secm m every hjanii to hear. 

With every be-ad I drop loo soft a tear , 

When from the censer clouds of fragrance roll, 

And swclbng organs lift the rising soul. 

One thought of thee puts all the pomp to flight. 
Priests, tapers, temples, swim before mv sight. 

In seas of flame my plunging soul is drowned, 

W hilc altars blaze, and angels tremble round 
W’hile prostrate here m humble gnef I he. 

Kind vartuous drops just gatlicnng in my eye , 

W’hile praying, trembhiig m the dust I roll, 
jlnd dawning grace is opemng on my soul 
Come, if thou dar’st, all charming as thou art ' 
Oppose thyself to heaven , dispute my heart 
Come, with one glance of those deluding eyes 
Blot out each bnght idea of the skies , 

Tal e back that grace, those sorrows, and those tears, 
Tal e back my fruitless penitence and prayers. 

Snatch me, just mountmg, from the blest abode. 
Assist the fiends, and tear me from my God ’ 

No, fly me, fly me ' far as pole from pole , 

Rise Alps between us ' and whole oceans roll ' ’ 

Ah, come not, write not, think not once of me, 

Nor share one pang of all I felt for thee- 
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Thy oaths I quit, thy memory resign , 

Forget, renounce me, hate whate’er was mine. 

Fair e)e 5 , and tempting looks (which jct I view ') 
Long loved, adored ideas, all adieu ' 

O grace serene ' O virtue hear enly fair ' 

Divine oblmon of low-thoughted care ' 

Fresh blooming hope, ga^ daughter of the skj ' 

And faith, our early immortalit) ' 

Enter, eacli mild, each amicable guest 
Receive, and wrap me m eternal rest ' 

Elegy to the Memory of an Unfortunate Lady 
kVhat beck’mng ghoot along the moonlight shade 
Invites my steps, and points to jonder glade? 

Tis she ' — but whj tlut bleeding bosom gored? 
Why dimly gleams the vasionary sword ? 

Oh, ever beauteous, everfnendl) ' tell. 

Is it, m heaien, a cnme to lose too well’ 

To bear too tender or too firm a heart, 

To act a loser’s or a Roman’s part? 

Is there no bnght reseroion in the sky 
For tho:^ ssho greadj think or brasely die? 

\k hy bade ye eLe, je piowers ' her soul aspire 
Abos e the sulgar flight of low desire ? 
jVmbition first sprung from j our blest abodes 
The glorious fault of angels and of gods 
llience to their images on earth it flows. 

And m the breasts of kings and heroes glow 5 
Most souls, ’tts true, but peep out once an age, 

Dull sullen prisoners m the bodj’s cage 
Dim hghts of hfe, that bum a length of years. 
Useless, unseen, as lamps in sepulchres , 

Like Eastern kings, a lazy state they keep. 

And, close confined to tlicir own palace, sleep 
From these perhaps, ere nature bade her die. 

Fate snatched her early to the pitying sky 
As into air the purer spirits flow. 

And separate from their kindred dregs below , 

So flew the soul to its congenial place. 

Nor left one virtue to redeem her race. 

But thou, false guardian of a charge too good. 
Thou, mean deserter of thy brother s blood ' 

See on these ruby lips the tremblmg breath. 

These cheeks now fading at the blast of death , 

Cold IS tliat breast which warmed the world before. 
And those lov e-darting eyes must roll no more. 
Thus, if eternal justice rules tlie ball, 

Thus shall your wives, and thus your chddrcn fall 
On all the line a sudden vengeance waits. 

And frequent hearses shall besiege your gates 
There passengers shall stand, and, pomting, say 
(WTide the long funeral^ blacken all the way), 

Lo ' these were they whose souls the Tunes steeled. 
And cursed with hearts unknow mg how to yield. 
Thus unlaraented pass the proud away , 

The gaze of fools, and pageant of a day ' 

So perish all whose breast ne’er learned to glow 
For others’ good, or melt at others’ w oe. 

What can atone, oh, ever injured shade ' 

Thy fate unpitied, and thy ntes unpaid? 

No fnend s complaint, no kind domestic tear 
Pleased thy pale ghost, or graced thy mournful bier 
By foreign hands thy dying eyes were closed, 

By foreign hands thy decent limbs composed, 

By foreign hands thv humble grav e adorned. 

By strangers honoured, and by stranger^ mourned ' 


What though no fnends m sable weeds appear, 
Gneve for an hour, perhaps, then mourn a year. 

And bear about the mockery of woe 
To midnight dances and the public show , 

M hat though no weeping Loves thy aslies grace. 

Nor polished marble emulate thy face , 

WTiat though no sacred earth allow thee room. 

Nor hallowed dirge be muttered o’er thy tomb? 

Yet shall thy grave with rising flowers be dressed. 
And the green turf lie lightly on thy breast 
There shall the Mom her earliest tears Iiestow, 
There the first roses of the year shall blow , 

1111110 angeL with their silver wings o’ershade 
The ground, now sacred by thy relics made 
So peaceful rests, w ithout a stone, a name, 

M’hat once had beauty, titles, wealth, and fame 
How loved, how honoured once, avails thee not. 

To whom related, or by whom begot , 

A heap of dust alone remains of thee , 

Tis all thou art, and all the proud shall be ' 

Poets themselves must fall, like those they sung. 
Deaf the praised ear, and mute the tuneful tongue. 
Even he whose soul now melts m mournful lays. 
Shall shortly want the generous tear he pays , 

Then from his closing eyes thy form shall part. 

And the last pang shall tear thee from his heart , 

Life s idle business at one gasp be o’er. 

The Musc forgot, and tliou beloved no more! 

Happiness not In Elches but in Virtue 
Know, all the gooil that individuals find. 

Or God and nature meant to mere mankind. 

Reason’s whole pleasure, all the joys of sense. 

Lie in three words — Health, Peace, and Competence. 
But Health consists with temperance alone , 

And Peace, O virtue I Peace is all thy own. 

The good or bad the gifts of fortune gam , 

But these less taste them, as they worse obtain 
Say, in pursuit of profit or delight, 

YTio risk the mOat, that take wrong means or right’ 
Of vnee or virtue, whether blest or curst, 

W Inch meets contempt, or which compassion first’ 
Count all the advantage prosperous vice attains, 

Tis but what virtue flies from and disdains 
And grant the bad wliat happiness they would. 

One they must want, which n., to pass for good 
O blind to truth, and God s whole scheme below, 
"Who fancy bliss to vice, to virtue woe 1 
Mho secs and follow s that great scheme the best. 

Best knows the blessing, and will most be blesic-d. 

But fools the good alone unhappy call. 

Tor ills or accidents that chance to all 
See Falkland dies, the virtuous and the just ! 

See godlike Tureune prostrate on the dust I 
See Sidney bleeds amid the martial stnfe ' 

^Yas this their virtue, or contempt of life’ 

Say, was it virtue, more though Heaven ne’er gave. 
Lamented Digby ' sunk thee to the grave’ 

Tell me, if vartue made the son expire, 

M hv, full of days and honour, lives the sire? 

M h) drew JlarsciIIes' good bishop purer breath, 
"When nature sickened, and each gale was death? 

Or why so long (in life if long can be) 

Lent Heaven a parent to the poor and me’ 

Honour and shame from no condition rise , 

Act well your part, there all the honour lies. 
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Fortune m men lias some small difTcrencc made, 

One Haunts in rags, one llullers m lirocadc , 

The cobbler apronerl, and the parson gouiital, 

Ihe fnar hooded, and the monarch crouaicd 
‘ What difler more,’ joii crj, ‘ than crouii and coul? 
I’ll tell >ou, fnciid ' a uisc man and a fooL 
You ’ll find, if once the monarch acts the monk. 

Or, cobbler like, the parson udl he chunk, 

\\ orth makes the man, and want of it the fellow 
The rest is all but leather or prunella. 

But b) jour father's worth if jours jou rate, 

Count me those onlj' who were good and great 
Go 1 if jcoiir aueieut but ignoble blood 
lias crept through scoundrels c\er since the flood, 
Go ' and pretend jour fainilj is joung , 

Nor own jour fathers ha\e been fools so long 
What can ennoble sots, or slaNes, or cowards’ 

Alas ' not all the blood of all the Howards 

I ook next on greatness , say where greatness lies 
‘ Where, but among the heroes and the wise’’ 
Heroes are much the same, the point 's agreesl, 
hrom Macedonia’s inadmin to the Swe-de , 

The whole strange purpose of their lues to find 
Or make, an enemy of all mankind ' 

If parts allure thee, think how Ilacon shined, 

The wisest, hnglitest meanest of iiiaiikiiid 
Or rasished with the whistling of a name, 

See Cromwell, damned to cxerlasting fame ' 

If all united tlij ambition call, 

Ironi ancient storj learn to scorn them all 
There, in the nch, the honoured, famed, and great, 
See the false scale of happiness coiiijilete ' 

In hearts of kin^, or arms of queeiis who laj, 

How happy ' those to rum, these betray 
Mark by what wretched steps their glorj grows. 
From dirt and sea weed as proud \ emee rose , 

In each how guilt and greatness ccpial ran. 

And all that raised the hero, sunk the man 
Now Europe’s laurels ou their brows liehold. 

But stained with blood, or ill exchanged for gold 
Then see them broke with tods, or sunk m ease. 

Or infamous for plundered proxinces. 

O wealtli ill fated ' which no act of fame 
E er taught to shine, or sanctiticd from shame ' 
Wh.at greater bliss attends their close of life’ 

Some greedj mimon or imperious wife 
The trophied arclies, stoned halls nuade. 

And haunt their slumbers in the pompous shade 
Alas ' not daz 2 led xsith their noontide rav. 

Compute the mom and exenmg to the daj , 

The whole amount of that enormous fame, 

A tale, that blends tlieir glory with their shame 1 
Know then this truth (enough for man to know), 

‘ Virtue alone is happiness below 

The only point where human bliss stands still. 

And tastes th- gcxid without the fall to ill^ 

Where only raent constant pay receixcs, 

Is blest m what it takes, and what it gues. 

The joy unequalled if its end it gam, 

And if it lose, attended with no pain 
Without satiety though e’er so blessed, 

And but more relished as the more distressed 
The broadest mirth unfeeling Eollj xvears, 

Less pleasing far than Virtue’s xcry tears 
Good from each object, from each place acquired, 
For exer exercised, yet nexer tired , 


Never elated, while one man ’s op[ircs^<l , 

Never dejected, while another's hlesxed , 

And i here no wants, no wishes c.in remain, 
bmee blit to widi more virtue, is to gam 

(From ihc Fiiay J/oir, Finnic ir) 
riiji> V.JS lli« lime KoL'rt UiiiJ eoii if I.orJ 

Jicd 111 1734 M <!c Ucleince, lJidn,p of \I jr jiil'ce, Juin.eidj-d 
him clf by liiv ariimy ilurin, lbs iii iIorvci"cr in 173-3. 

I'riiiullii u jv a vpecici of woollen Unff, of wliicli clctijmca t eosin 
were often made, llie jllurioii ill die iiaiesae about ll ' la liar 
bleml-i rlicir eh ‘Y '“th dicir vlnme, Iv to tlrf _rtai Du»c of M.rl 
boroiiab and 111 , 'iinii^rmu* du hcer. The ufrwiUol'-'l Iifjc ’ ta 
Iioticvt man s (lie n ble.t werU 1 f Cod, ucciiis 10 tbia /■luijr 

Hope 

Hope ejirings eternal in the human breast 
, Man never is, but alwajs to lie blest 
’ riie soul, unea j and eonhnctl from hume, 

• kesLs and expatiatcj m a life to eoiiic 
j (Fr j*>i tl c /■ ji VO )/o r, F t-.id' e) 

I The Poor Indian. 

' Lo the pivor Indian, whon. nntutoresl mind 
1 Sees G'xl in clouds, or liears Inm m ihe wiml , 

! His soul proud Seiciice never taught to stray 
j Far as the solar walk or mill j viav 

\ et simple nature lo his luii>e lus giscn 
Behind the cloud toppe-d lull an humbler heaven , 
borne safer world m depth of vvooils emhraemi 
Some leappicr 1 land in the walerv was'e, 

Where slaves onre mtirc their n-ilive land l^tbold. 

No fiin Is torment, no Clui->Iian3 tliir t for gold 
To lie, contents his iiatiinl desire, 

He asl s no angel's vving no seraph s fire 
I But thinks, adimttctl to that eapial skv 
His faithful dug shall K ir him companv 
j (From lbs Fit it vs 'f i», tpofie e) 

I Hnpplne'ia. 

, O Happiness ' our being’s end and anil, 

' Good, Bleisure, Ease, Content, whatcerthv name 
1 Hiat soraetbiiig still wbicli prompts in’ etsmal s gh, 
For vv Inch we bear to liv e, or d 11 e to die , 

I Which still so near Us, vet lievu id Us lics, 

I Ocrlooked, seen double bj the fool ami wise' 
riant of eelestial se-ed ' if dropped below, 

1 baj lu wliat mortal sod thou deign st lo grow ’ 
hair opening lo some court’s propitious shire, 

Or deep with diamonds in the llaiiiing mine’ 

Twined with the wfeallis I’arnassiaii laurels vield, 

Or reaped in icon liarvcsts of the field ’ 

Where grows ' — where grows it not’ If vam our toil, 
We ought to blame the culture, not the soil 
r ixcd to no spot IS Happnie-Ss sincere , 

’fis nowhere to be found, or evtrjwhere , 

’Tis never to be bought, but alwaja. free, 

3\iiU, fled from monarchs, St John, dwells with thee, 
3\sk of the leameal the way ' The leamcil are blmd , 
This bids to Serve, and that to shun mankind , 

Some place the bliss ni action, some in case , 

Tbo e call it pleasure, and contentment these 
Some, sunk to be-asts, find pleasure end m pam , 
Some, swelled to gods, confess e’en vartue vain , 

Or indolent, to each extreme tliev fall. 

To trqst m everj thing, or doubt of all 

(From ibe Fss ij cti 1 / iw, Epivde iv ) 

From the ‘Easay on CritlclBm.’ 

Such shameless bards we have , and jet ’lis true, 
There are as mad abandoned critics toa 
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The bookful bloc! head, ignotantl> read, 

\V ilh ]oa/lb of learned lumber m hrs liead, 

With hia oun tongue stdl edifies lua cars, 
nnd aluajs listening to himself appears 
All boohs he reads, and all he re*ads assail,, 

From Drjden’s tables do«n to Durfey’s Talcs 
With him, most authors ste-al their works, or buj , 

Garth did not write his own Dispensary 
Name a new play, and he’s the poet’s fnend, 

Aay showed liis faults — but when would poets mend^ 

Xo place so sacred from such fops is barred, 

Xor Is Paul’s church more safe than Paul’s churchyard 
Xaj, fly to altars, there they’ll talk, you dead j 

For fools rush m where angels fear to tread j 

Distrustful sense with modest caution speaks, j 

It still looks home, and short excursions makes , 

Hut rattling nonsense in full volleys breaks, I 

-Vnd ncser shocked, and never turned aside, 

Bursts out, resistless, with a thund’ring tide. j 

But where’s the man, who counsel can Ixistow, 

Still pleased to teach, and yet not proud to know ’ ' 

Unbiassed or by favour, or by spite , 

Not dully prepossessed, nor blindly right , 

ITio’ learned, well bred , and tho’ well bre-d, sincere. 
Modestly bold, and humanly severe | 

Who to a fnend his faults can freely show. 

And gladly praise the merit of a foe. 

Blest with a taste exact, yet unconfined , 

A knowledge both of books and human kind 
Gen rous converse , a soul exempt from pndc , 

And lo/e to praise, with reason on Ins side 
Such once were critics , such the happy few 
Athens and Rome in better ages knew i 

Tlie mighty Stagirite first left the shore. 

Spread all his sails, and durst the dceih. explore 
He stecreil securely, and discovered far. 

Led by the light of the Maionian star 
Poets, a race long unconfined, and free, 

Still fond and proud of savage liberty, 

Received his laws, and stooil convinced ’twas fit. 

Who conquered nature, should preside o'er wit. 

Horace still charms with graceful negligence. 

And without nietlical talk^ Us into sense, 

W ill, like a fnend, familiarly convey 
The truest notions in the easiest way 
He who, supreme in judgment as in wn. 

Might lioldly censure as he boldlv wiit. 

Vet judged with coobiess, tlio' he sung with fire. 

His precepts teach but what his works inspire 
Our critics take a coiitiary extreme, 

Tlicy judge vvitli fury, Init they write with lie me 
Nor sulfers Horace more in wrong transbtions 
By wits, than cmics in as wrong quotations 
traloile uoa born m Sugira and Jtuaicr e-ai cal'cj yhronijes 
enter because lie vrai supposed lo have been bom al Smvroa m 
^IwoDuCur Lydia) or bcc.iuve he w-av it c vju of ’M.cod Iu ihe 
last line IS to be underwood before ‘cntics. 

From ‘Tho Prologue to tho Sntlrod' 

P Shut, shut the door, good John ' fati^uexl I said , 
Tie up ihe knocker say I 'm sick I ’m lieaik 
Tile dog star rage-s ' nay, ’lis past a doubt, 

All Bedlam or Piriiassu> n. let out 
lire m each eye an I paiiers in each 1 anil, 
riiev rave, recite, an 1 madden round tlie land 
What walls caa guard me, or what vindes can hide? 
Tliey pierce my thickets, throuji my grot they glide 


By land, by water they renew the cliargc , 

They stop the chariot and they board the barge. 

No place is sacred, not the church is free, 

Even Sunday slimes no Sabbath day to me , 

Then from the Mint walks forth the man of rhyme. 
Happy to catch me just at dinner lime. 

Is there a parson much bemused in beer, 

A maudlin poetess, a rhyming jicer, 

A clerk foredoomed his father’s soul lo cross, 

Who pens a stanza when he should engrosS? 

Is (here who, locke-d from ink and paper, scrawls 
With desperate charcoal round his ilarkencd walls? 

All rty to Twit’nam, and in humble strain 
Apply to me, lo keep them mad or vam. 

W ho shames a scribbler’ Break one cobweb through. 
He spins llic sliglit, H.lf pleasing thread anew 
Destroy his fib or sopliislrv in vain ' 

Hie creature's at his dirty work again, 

Tlironed in the centre of his thin designs. 

Proud of a vast extent of flimsy hnes- 
One deilicatcs in high heroic prosC, 

And ridicules beyond a hundred foe-s 

One from all Grub Street will my fame defend, 

And, more abusive, calks himself my fnend 
Tins prints my letters, that expects a bribe, 

And others roar aloud ‘ Subscniic, subscribe ' ’ 

There are who to my person pay their court 
I cougli like Horace, and though lean, am short. 
.\mmon s great son one sliouhler had too high, 

Such Ovid’s DOse, and, ‘ Sir ' you have an eye ' ’ 

Co on, obliging creatures, make me see 
All that disgraced my letters, met in me. 

Say for my comfort, languishing in bed 
‘Just so immortal Maro held his head ,’ 
a\nd when I die, be sure you let me know 
Gre-at Homer died three thousand yeairs ago 
Whv did I wnlc’ what sin to me unknown 
Dipped me m ink , my parents, or my owaa’ 

As yet a child, nor yet a fool lo fame, 

I lisped m numbers, for the numbers came, 

I left no calling for this idle trade, 

No duly broke, no father disobey eal 

The muse but served to ease some friend, not wife. 

To help me tlirougli this long disease, my life , 

To second, Arbuthnot, tliy art and care. 

And teach the being you preserved, to 1 eair 
A man’s true merit 'iis not hard lo find 
But eacli man’s secret standard m liis mind. 

That casting weight pnde adds to cmplincss. 

Tins, who can gratify ’ for who can guess’ 

The bard whom pilfcreal Pastorals renown, 

^\llo turns a Persian tale for half a crown. 

Just writes lo make his barrenne'Ss ajipear, 

Andslram, from hard I«und brain-, eight hues a year, 
He who, still wanting, though he lives on theft. 

Steals much, spemU little, yet has nothing left 
\nd hu who now to seine, now nonsense leaning, 

Means not, but blunders round about a meaning , 

\nd he whosc fustian s so sublimely bad, 

It is not poelrv, but prose run mad 

\11 these mv mo,Ic-l satire Iiade inuivble 

x\iiU owncil that nine such poets made a 1 ite 

How did they fume, and stamp, and roar, an 1 chafe J 

xknd swear, not Vd h on himeelf »a> safe. 

Peace lo all such but v/cre there one vvhoje firi v 
True gen us kin He , a-d Lir fame in pirci , 




Blest with Lteh tilcnt nnd each art to pkosc, 

And born to write, coinerse, and lut with cam. 

Should such a man, too fond to rule alone. 

Bear, like the Turk, no hiother near the throne. 

View him with scornful, )et with jealoiu e>ei, 
knd hale for aits that eauseal himself to ri e . 

Damn avith faint praise, assent with civil leer. 

And without sneennt,, teaih the rest to sneer. 

Willing to wound and )et afraid to strike. 

Just hint a fault and he itate d slil e , 

Alike rcscrietl to blame ( r to eomiiieiid, 

V timorous foe and a su-spicious friend , 

Dreading even fooB, by llatteiers be le'ged. 

And so obhgni" that he ne er obliged , 

Like Cato, „ue his little senate laws. 

And sit atteiitne to his own applause , 

While wits and Templars every sentence rai e, 

And wonder with a foolish face of praise 
,\^ ho but must laugh if such a man there lie ’ 

Who would not weep if \lticus were he'' 

Let Simriis tremble / hat ' that thing of 

silk. 

Si oriis, that mere white curd of nss s milk ■' 

Satire or sense, alas ' can 'sporus feel ' 

Who breaks a butterll) upon a wheel? 

/* \et let me llap this bug with gilded wings 
This painted eliild of dirt, lint siml s and stings , 
Whose bu/' the witty and the fair aitnovs, 

\ et wit ne cr tastes, and beauts lie er enjoya 
So Well bred spanieb civilly delight 
In mumbling of the game they dare not lute 
Ltemal smiles his emptiness betrav. 

As shallow streams run diiuphiig all the w ly 
WBiether m florid imjtotcnce he speaks. 

And, as the prompter breathes, the puppet squeaks , 
Or at the car of Lve, familiar toad. 

Half froth, half venom, spits him elf abroad. 

In puns, or politics, or tales, or lies. 

Or spite, or smut, or rhy mcs, or blasphemies , 

Ills wit all seesaw, between that and this. 

Mow high, now low, now master up, now miss. 

And he himself one vile antithesis 
Amphibious thing 1 that acting either part. 

The tntling head or the corrupted he-art, 

Fop at the toilet, flatterer at the Iward, 

Mow trips a lady, and now struts a lord 
Eve’s tempter thus the Rabbins have expces.eal 
A cherub’s face, a reptde all the rest. 

Beauty that shocks you, parts that none will trust, 

W It that can creq), and pride that licks the dusC 
Mot foitune’s worshipper nor fashion's fool , 

Mot lucre's madman nor ambition’s tool , 

Mot proud nor servile be one poet’s praise. 

That, if he pleased, he pleased bv manly ways , 

That flattery even to kings he held a shame. 

And thought a he m verse or prosc the same , 

That not m fancy’s maze he wandered long. 

But stooped to tnith, and moralised his song , 

That not for fame but virtue’s better end, 

He stood the funous foe, the timid fnend. 

The damnmg critic, half approving wit, 

The covcomb hit, or feanng to be hit , 

Laughed at the loss of fnends he never had. 

The dull, the proud, the vv icked, and the mad , 

The distant threats of vengeance on his head , 

The blow unfelt, the tear he never shed , 


The tale re ived, tin lie so oft o’crlhrown, 

Hie imputed tradi, and dulne > not h vo vn , 

Hie iiioiaL blJeketicd when the wriiing* seaipc, 

The 111 elleil per on, and tin pictured iiiapc , 

\btue on all he lovni, or loved him, spruad, 

\ frieinl m exile, or a lather ilead , 

Hie vvhi.per that, to „reatiies still t JO loatr, 

1‘erliapj yet vibrato on liu eivereign’i car 
Weleome for ,hec, fair \ irtuc, a'l the pag , 
lor thee, fiir \ irtje, vvelcom. e ca the loot 1 
111,*// / I t* t t itirts a'e> ejl'I aa F/htU ti Df 
%tl / /<«///, il ill 'i i- leh'il n die Ct ii of a dull Lri.etai*.- 
tJo fotii'*, rc jiielivc'j >iiJic-teJ 0/ it.- jicfi j,l P \. 

Jilm Scat) I’l [i- i tv U n » ili-t in i u nao/k j 

I one lurj f, r m vent d*lli le 1 ii^'t cr li.1te1L4.-a iv » 
vtnric 1 fjnn ef I**! •.cutu.a, Vli-xa-alcr do Glut jckvol 

10 Ic llio if Jii[.iicr \ nnioie ILc Lanca uoi A-U o 

1 1 1 in, , )i > lull ' t' 1 tno ! rt! t t T l ! al J I > lUl-rl t 
vvtic liver j f iivtA I > 1 it *1 I Do Lm vn lire, * It i c-a --exar, 
but jro-c inn n ad iv a tatua fiu 1 V I f va«v (FtF 
17J1). t r N diu I rai*-, c aVtvo, j/ 4? Ibcn av MX ea-i, 
if tbc tall CIA el I* c Icin,Ia iVtic civi ec / j/»r tete n-a,. 
-iiv’iinl er/ up, I ji4ia„i efc,ui>, \ 'd x-i ae ' I — e,ci„,i 
‘Gluiu-li-r of \il Cl » IV el -• 1 f t! E be t S. i/oti pas J,ei u ad 
1 ,0; V ikv, i/ar ir uav d Hetve, credvlc ' auh UtA-J n 
av/s I 111.. 1 r Inv (O 1 1 *,v n e -Ue -lut araV t«o ai-ia ef tia 
quarrel eitli fi a — I cio caltavj^oiil > nvaturevJ— la c t ta/an. 

From tho ‘DunckAd.’ 

O Mu e ' re! te (tor yo 1 can t-ll alore, 

W It-, luve si ott me non. a, vnd dunces norai), 

Kelate, who lir I, who L-vt tesl^ned to re t , 

Who e heavlv she j arlly, vli se complctcU, hksi 
What charm-, eoald lietion, wlut anibilioa IjU, 

The venal quie , ltd eiilnnce the dull , 

'Till tliowneil vva, *cn e, and ilume, and n^b’, oi’-l 
wron^— 

O sing, ami hush the u, tmiw with thy joag ' 

III vain, 111 vain — the all eompo ing ho'r 
Rest ties/ fill, the inuac ol eV v thc power 
iihe coiiK' ' lie eoniev ' the sable throne be! old 
Of Might prim-eval and of ClmOa old. 

Before her, 1 anev s gilded c’ui vl» decav, 

And all its v iryin„ rani liovvs vlu aw ay 
Wit shoots 111 vam ita moiueiiUry lire , 

T lie luetenar drop , and in a tla h expiree, 

\a one by one, at dreail Mctlea s etriiu, 

Idle siekeiimg stare fade olT tli ethereal plain , 

\s \rgiis’ eyes by llernie,' wand oppres , 

Closcvl one by one to everlasting rest , 

Thus at her tell a])pre)ach, and secret might, 

Vrt after \rt gous out, and all is night 
See skulking Truth to her old cavern flcil, 

Mountains of uasuislrv heaped o er her head. 
I'hilosophv, that leaned on Heaven before 
Shnnks to her second cause, and is no more. 

Physic of Aletaphysic iKga dcfeiiec, 

\nd Melaphy-ac calls for aid on Sense 
See Mystery to Afathematics fly ' 

In vain 1 they gaze, turn giddv, rave, and die. 

Religion blushing veils her sacrexl fires, 

Vnd unawares Morality expires. 

Tor public flame, nor private, dares to shine , 

Mor human spark is left, nor glimpse divine 
Lo thv dread empire. Chaos, is restored. 

Light dies before thy iinereating word , 

Thy hand, great anareh, lets the curtain fall, 

And umv.,rsal darkness buries all (Fo ra Beolt w ) 


Alcxandoi Pope 
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Song by a Person of Quality 
Flnttenng spread thy pnrplc pinions. 

Gentle Cupid, o’er my heart 
I a slave in thj dommions , 

Xature must give waj m art 

Mild Arcadians, ever blooming, 

Xighlly nodding o’er jour docks. 

See my wear) daj s consumings 
VU beneath yon flowerj rocks 

Thus the Cj'prian goddess weeping. 

Mourned kdonu,, darling jouth 
Him the boar m silence creeping. 

Gored with unrelenting tooth. 

Cynthia, tune harmonious numbers , 

Fair Discretion, string the Ijre , 

Soothe my ever waking dumber^ 
bright -kpollo, lend thy choir 

Gloomy Pluto, king of terrors, 

Armed in adamantine chains. 

Lead me to the cnstal mirrors. 

Watering soft Elysian plains. 

Mournful cjprbs, verdant willow, 

Gildmg mj Vurelia’s bro vs, 

■Morpheus hovermg o’er my pillow. 

Hear me pay my djang vous 

ilelancholy smoo h Maander, 

Svviftlj purhng in a round, 

On thj margin lovers wander, 

kVith thy flowerv chaplets crowned. 

Thus when Philomela drooping, 

Softl) seeks her silent mate, 

Sec the bird of Juno stoopmg, 
ilelod) resigns to fate. 

On a Certain Lady at Court. 

1 know the thing that 's moit uncommon , 
(Envy, be silent, and attend ') 

I know a reasonable woman, 

Handsome and watt), jet a fnend. 

Afot warped by passion, awed bj rumour, 

Xot grave thro’ pndc, or gay through foil). 

An crjual mixture of good humour 
And sensible soft mclancholj 

■•Has she no faults then (Envj saj»), sir’’ 

Yes, she has one, I must aver , 

"When all the world conspires to praise her. 

The woman ’s deaf, and does not hear 

Death of 'Yllllers, Duke of Bucktng-liam, 

In the worst inn’s worst room, with mat half hung 
The floors of plaister, and the walk of dung. 

On once a flock-bed, but rcpairctl with straw, 

M ith tape tied curtains, never meant to draw. 

The George and Garter dangling from that bed 
WTiere tawdry jellow strove with dirtj red. 

Great 'Villiers lies — alas ' how changed from him. 
That life of pleasure, and that soul of vihim ' 
Gallant and gay, in Cliveden’s proud alcove. 

The bower of wanton Shrewsbury and love. 


Or just as gaj, at council, in a nng 
Of mimic statesmen, and their merry king 
Xo vvit to flatter, left of all hes store ' 

Xo fool to laugh at, v hich he valued more. 

There, victor of his health, of fortune, fnends, 

.-knd lame, this lord of useless thousands ends. 

For Bucbinsham s story, see VoL I p. 733 

The Dying Christian to his Soul. 

Vital spark of heavenly flame. 

Quit, O qmt this mortal frame 
Trembling, hoping, lingering, flying — 

O the pain, the blieS of djang ' 

Cease, fond Xature, cease thy strife. 

And let me languish into life ' 

Hark ' they whisper , angek saj, 

‘ Sister spint, come away ' ’ 

\\hat IS this absorbs me quite? 

Steals ray senses, shuts my sight. 

Drowns my spints draws mj breath? 

Tell me, ray soul, can this be death ’ 

The world recedes it disappears ' 

Heaven opens on raj ejes ! my ears 
M ith sounds seraphic nng 
Lend, lend your w mgs ' I mount ' I fly ' 

O Grave ' where is thy victor) ? 

O Death I where is thy sting ’ 

This lomauon of the \nimdavagjda ilandui^ verses altnbuted 
to the d>an2 (heathen) Emperor Hadrian, was ubviou5l> m part 
moulded by Thomas Flatman s ode, quoted at \ oL I p. 733. 


From Pope’ff ‘Hlad ’ 

The troops exulting sat in order round, 

\nd beaming lires illumined all the ground. 

As vvhen the moon, refulgent lamp of night ' 

O’er heaven’s pure azure spreails her sacred light , 

W hen not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 

•Vnd not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene , 

Around her throne the vavid planets roll. 

And stars unnumbered gdd the glowing pole , 

O’er the dark trees a jcllower verdure shed, 
zVnd tip with silver every mountain’s head , 

Then shine the vales, the rocks in prospect rise, 

A flood of glory bursts from all the skies. 

The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 

Eje the blue vault, and bless the Useful light , 

So many flames before proud Ilion blaze. 

And lighten glimmering \anthus with their rays. 
The long reflections of the distant fires 
Gleam on the walls and tremble on the spires 
A thousand piles the dusky horrors gild. 

And shoot a shall) lustre o’er the field 
Full fifty guards each flaming pile attend. 

Whose umbered arms by fits thick flashes send 
Loud neigh the coursers o’er their heaps of com. 
And ardent warriors wait the rising mom 

(Bcok vul) 

Uttiitred 13 darkened as if by rubbing over with umber or other 
canh 

On Sickness and Death 
To Sia Richakd Stecle. — 'July is, 1712. 

You formerly observed to me that nothing made a 
1 more ndiculous figure in a man's life than the dispanl) 
we often find in him sick and well, thus, one of an 
( unfortunate constitution 1= perpetually exhibiting a miser 
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able c\aniple of the weakness of lua mmd and of Ins 
bodj m their turns I Inat had frequent oppoctunitiea 
of late to consider inyaclf in these different lens and, [ 
hope, ha\e reeeiaeal some ad\antaj;e b\ it, if what \\ aller 
says be true, that 

‘Tlie soul’s dark cottage, battered and decayed, 

Lets in new light through chinks that Tune has made ’ 

Then surely sickness, contributing no less than old age 
to the shaking down this scallulding of the boelv, mas 
discoser the inw-ard structure more plainly bickne-o n. 
a sort of early old ige it tcache Us a diflidence m our 
earthly state, and insinrts us with the thoughts of a 
future, better than a thousand aoluuiej of idiilosophers 
and duines It ^lacs so warning a concussion to tho e 
props of our sanity, our strength and eouth, that we 
thmk of fortifyang ourselves within, when there is eo 
little dependence upon our outworks. ^ outli at the 
vers bc-t is but a betraser of human life in a gentler 
and smoother manner than age it is like a stream tint 
nounshes a plant upon a bank, and caiiics it to ilourLdi 
and blossom to the si^^lit but at the eanie time is un j 
dernumng it at the root in secret My youth has ilealt I 
more fairK and openK with nie , it has alTordeal several 
prospects of nn danger, and oi'en me an adianLage not 
Very common to youii^, men, that the attraclioni of the 
world have not dazzled me verv much , and I begin, j 
where most people end, with a full conviction of the i 
emptiness of all sorts of ambition, and the unsatisfactory ! 
nature of all human pleasures M hen a smart fit of J 
Sickness tells me this scurvy tenement of my body wdl * 
fall 111 a little time, I am even as unconcerned as wns 
that honest Hibernian, who, being in bexl in the great 
storm some years ago, and told the hou'e would tumble 
over his head, made answer ‘ W hit care I for the 
house ’ I am only a lodger ' 1 faiiev it is the best time 

to die when one is in the best humour and so exces 
sively we-ak as I now am, I niav say with conscience, that 
I am not at all uneasyf at the thought that niaiiv men, 
whom I never had anv esteem for, are likely to enjoy 
this world after me. M hen I rcllect what an mconsider 
able little atom every single man is, wnh respeet to the 
whole creation, nicllimks it is a shame to be concerned 
at the removal of such a tiivial animal as I am Ihe 
morning after mv exit, the sun will rise as bright as 
ever, the flowers smell a^ sweet, the plants spnng as 
green, the world will proceed in its old eourse, people 
will laugh as heartily, and marry as fast as they were 
used to do The memory of man— as it li elegantly 
expressed in the Book of k\ isdom — passeth avv av as 
the remembrance of a guest that tamelh but one day 
There are reasons enough, in the fourth chapter of the 
same book, to make any young man contented with the 
prospect of death. ‘ For honourable age is not that 
which standeth in length of time, or is measured bv 
number of years But wisdom is the gray hair to men, 
and an unspotted life is old age fie was taken away 
speedilv, lest wackedness should alter his understanding, 
or deceit beguile his soul,’ &c —I am, your, 

Pope wax at ihix time onl> tucnlj four — lhat is, if mc assume 
llic letter to base been actiiall> scut to Steele bm tt scents lo be 
ntcrclj a literary cssa> — part of tbc fabricated corrcsponJcacc. 

Pope in. Oxford. 

To Msa AI sBTHA Beon t— 1716. ^ 

Nothing could have more of lhat melancholy which 
once used to please me than my last day’s journey , 


for, after having pai.ed through mj fav tutUe words m 
the foiesi, with a tlioii and reveries of past pleasures, I 
rid over hanging lulls, wlios. tops weic edt,ejl w ih 
prove , and vhose leel vvaivicd with wind ng nver, 
li telling o the falls of calaraeU below, and ihc u..r 
muriii., of the winds alwve the ^looiii; verduf, 0/ 
Stoiior succeedeal to thc.e, and then tl e slculcs of flat 
evening overtook nic Hie moon re'c iti the clcato 
si y I ever eiv , by vliuw. solemn light I paeol on v'oah^ 
without coniitanv, or any inlerruiitioii to the rarge uf 
my lliou^lils. kliemt a mile before I readtcij Oirmi, 
all the liclls tolled in ihtiefent noies the clocks of e'en 
eollege answiicd one aiiollier, aul vuicded fottb — sotae 
III a deejicr s„ine a .oftvr tone— llaat u was e’even -1 
nj„hl \11 tills was no ill j leparaliuii to the lite I ha e 
led since amon„ those oil walk, Venerable gillencs 
stone jKirtic ) , studious walks, and „,)h(arv ceiics uf the 
university I v,antctl nothing but a bLek gown o.'-d 1 
sahry, lo l>e as mere a Issok v or 11 a, anv thcic I 
coFoianed my elf to the college hours wa. rfllevl up i 3 
book , lav 111 one of the most aneici t, ihtskv [tarts < i the 
univer itv, and was as dead to the vvorld as snf licitn t 
of the deseiL If anvlh n., was alive or awake m lae. ' 
wa. a little V inity, .ncli a. even thoa, good ncu use-’ o 
entertain, when the nn, iks ./ ■';< r irJ r extolled 
ihcir piety and abstraction for I ft uu 1 inv-e'l rece-ved 
wnh a vj!i ot ie,itect, wli c'l thi idle part of narkad, 
ihe learned, jiay to their cur sjucies nno »re ai oes 
s derahle here as the busy, tilt gav, and tiic aciliusii 
are m vour woild 

Tl tv ts a ^ci note Idler s.,.,! ll> alierrJ- Al-tlba Tk.* 1 

lbs Stella of Pups wba vOs thewarnjev islet- a 1 1 - 1 ’ scf -J— o, 

sntl leli her tl e I u-s tf v i, r 1 urc Her < jer i *r Fere ' 
hu lirsl favomiie, Lut il-it'-s uSir.e I t«c jtucnkfp > a." 1 tc— t-ri 
It ufl ll c uesi’t of l^c ,v eu Ihc fausl-utcJ 'Jard-i a.'ui ftiesa 
IrouTi as Oaj caret! t* cm, uere i f an e li Catfs-c f-etep, 1 c 
Blaunls uf Map^tlerbin: pear KsaUing MaitHa itaJ >ea.s 
jci Uucr than I cr t lovli ju. fiieai!) urvivcil lul I'JJ 


Death of Two Lovers by' Lightning 

To Lvov Makv WoiiTiuv iloN-vot — .ir/m-kri iififs 

I have a mmd to till the re's of this paper with tm 
aceidenl that happened jusl under my eves, and h-s 
made a great impression upon me I have jUsl pa-ol 
[•art of this summer at an old romantic seat of my Lvd 
Ilareourt, which he lent me It overlooks a commen 
field, where, under the shade of a luyeock, sat two 
lovers, Os constant as ever vvcie found m romance, 
beneath a spreading beaelu Tlie name of the one el 
it sound as U will — was Tohn Hewet , of the other, 
Sarah Drew John was a well set man about bveonJ. 
twenty , Sarah, a brown woman of eighteen Jolm bad 
for Several months Itorne the libour of the dav m the 
same field with Sarah, when she mdked, it was he> 
morning ami evening cliaR,e lo bring the cows to her 
pail llieir love was the talk, but not the scandal. Of 
the whole iioghliourhooil , for all ihev a nied at was 
the blamele*ss possession of each other in niama^e- 
It was but this Very morning lhat he had obtained her 
parents' consent, and it was but till the iie.\l week that 
they were lo wait to be happy Perhaps this ve-rv day, 
in the intervals of their work, tlicy weie talking of thur 
wedding clothes , and John was now matching several 
kinds of jxippies and held flowers to her complexion, 
lo make her a present of knots for the dav While 
they were thus employ eal — it was on the last ot July— a- 
tenable storm of thunder md hglitnmg arose, and drove 
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the labourers to what shelter thelrce;> or hedges afTorded. 
Sarah, fnghtexl and out of bre-ath, sunk (/a a liajcock, 
and Jolin — who nceer separate-d from her — sat bj her 
side, haeing raked two or three heap^ together to secure 
her Immediatel) there was heard so loud a crack as if 
Iiea eti hal burst asunder 1 he labourers, all solicitous 
for cacli other’s safet), called to one another those that 
were nearest our lovers, hearing no answer, stepped 
to the place where the) la) the\ first saw a little 
smoke, aud after, this faithful iiair — ^John with one arm 
about his Sarah’s neck, and the other held over her 
face, as if to screen her from the lightning Tlie) 
were s'ruck dead, and alrcad) grown stiff and cold 
m this tender posture. Ihere was no mark or dis 
colounng on their bodies, onl) that Sarah’s eyebro i 
was a" little singed, and a small spot between her 
breasts. The) were buned the next day m one grave, 
in the parish of Stanton Ilaj^court in Oxfordshire, 
where m) Lord Harcourt, at m) request, lias erected 
a monument over them. Of the following epitaphs 
which I made, the cntics have chosen the godly , 
one I like neither, but wish you had been in Eng i 
land to have done this office heller I think it was 
wliat you could not have refused me on so moving an 
occasion 1 

hen Eastern lovers feeal their funeral fire, j 

On the same pile their faithful fair expire , j 

Here pitying Heaven that virtue mutual found, , 
And blasted both that it might neither wound i 

Hearts so sincere the \lmighty saw well pleased. 

Sent his own lightning, and the victims seireal 

1 hink not, by rigorous judgment seircd, I 

■k pair so faithful could expire 
Victims so pure ffeaven saw well ple-ased, 
iVnd snatcheal them in celestial fire 

Luc well, and fear no sudden fate 
Wien God calls virtue to the grave, 

Alike ’tis justice, soon or late, 

"Mercy alil c to kill or save 
\ irtue unmoved can hear the call. 

And face the flash tliat melts the IralL j 

Upon the whole, 1 cannot tliink these people un 
happy I he greatest happiness next to living as t 

Ihcv would have done, was to die as they did Idle | 

greatest honour people of this low degree could have, 
was to be remembereal on a little monument , unless j 
you will give thun another— that of Iiein^, honoured , 

with a tear from the finest eyes in the world I know j 

you have tenderness, you must have it, it is the verv 
emanation of good sense and virtue the finest minds, 
hkc the finest metals, dissolve the easiest 

An Ancient English Country-seat. 

To I vm Men VVoutlcv Mo tvov 
JJtARMvDVSt — Tis not possible to express the least 
part of the joy voiir return guts me, time onlv and 
experience will convince vou how verv sincere it is. 1 
cxee.ssiVeK long to meet you, to say so much, so very 
much to you, that L hehtve 1 shall "siy nothing I liave 
„uen orders to be ent for the fir t minute of your 
ainval— whicli I be., you wall let them know at Mr 
Jervas’s, I am four-core milcs fiom London, a hort , 
journev compared to that 1 'O ohen thought a' least of I 
undertaking, rather than die without seeing voa again j 
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Tniough the place I am in is sudi as I v ould not quit 
for the town, if I aid not value vou more than any, inv 
everybody tlst there, and you will be coiavinctd how 
little the town Ills engaged my aCeaioiis 111 your absence 
from It, when you kno v what a place this is which I 
prefer to it , I shall therefore descnlK. it to you at large, 
as the true picture of a genuine ancient counlrv seal 
You must expect nothing regular in mv descrqiUoii 
of a house that seems to be built licfore rules were 111 
fashion the whole is so disjointeul, and the parts so 
detached from each other, and yet so joining again, one 
cannot tell how, that — m a poetical fit — you would 
imagine 11 liad been a village in Amphion’s lime, where 
twenty cottages had taken a dance together, were all 
out, and stood still m amazement ever since A stranger 
would be grievously disappointed who should ever 
think to get into this house the right way One would 
expect, after entering through the pjrcli, to be let mio 
the hall , alas ' no'hing less vou find yourself m a brew 
house. 1 rom the parlour you think to step into the 
drawing room , hut, upon opening the iron nailed door, 
you are convinced, by a flight of birds about your ears 
and a cloud of dust in your eyes, that it is the pigeon 
house On each side our porch are two chimneys, that 
wear their greens on the ouGiiIe, which would do as well 
within, for whenever we make a fire, we let the smoke 
out of the windows Over the parlour window hangs 
a sloping lialcony, which lime has turned to a very 
coiivcmenl penthouse Ihc top is crowned with a ven 
venerable lower, so hkc that of the church just bv, that 
the jackdaws build m it as if it were the Inie steeple 
The great hall is high and spacious, flanked w ith long 
tables, images of ancient hospitality , ornamented w itli 
monstrous horns, about twenty broken pikes, and a 
matchlock musket or two, which they say were med in 
the civil wars Here is one vast arclicd wiiido s, beaiiti 
full_, darkened with divers scutcheons of painted „Uss 
Ihcrc seems to lie great propriety m this old manner of 
blazoning upon glass, ancient families being like ancient 
windows, in the course of generations seldom free from 
cracks. One shining pane bears date 12S6 The youth- 
ful face of Dame Elinor owes more to this suigle piece 
than to all the glasses she ever consulted m her life 
Who can say after this that glass is frail, when it is not 
half so pcnshable as human lieaiity or glory ^ Por m 
another pane vou see the memory of a 1 night preserved 
whose marble nose is mouldered from his monument 
m the cliurch adjoining zVml vet, must not one siglv 
to reflect that the most authentic record of so ancient a 
family should he at the merev of every boy that tlirqvs 
a stone ^ In this hall, in former days, have ilineil 
garterevl knights and courtly dames, with usher sewer-- 
and s.ncschaL and yet it was but the other nij,lu that 
an owl flew in hither and mistook it for a Ixini 

This hall lets vou up (and down) over a very high 
threshold, into the pailour It is fumishe-d wilh 

liisloncal tapestrv, whose marginal fnng-s do confers 
the moisture of the air llie other contents of this 
room are a broi-en bellied virginal, a eouple of cnppled 
velvet chairs, with two or three mildewed p eture of 
mouldv ancestors, who lool as ihsinallv as if they came- 
fresh from hell with all their hriiii tone abou' em 
The-.e are carefully s^t it tli. further eomer fir tl e 
windows being every vrhero brei' en, make it vi co ive- 
nienl a plao. to drv poppies and niustarJ ee-l in, tli-vt 
the room Is appropnat-d to that u e. 
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Next this parlour lies, as I said before, the pigeon 
liouse, b) the side of which runs an entry that leads, on 
one hand and t’other, into a bed chamber, a buttery, 
and a small hole called the chaplain’s study Then 
follow a brew house, a httle green and gilt parlour, and 
the great stairs, under which is the dairy A httle 
further on the right, the sen ants’ hall, and by the 
side of it, up SL\ steps, the old lady’s closet, which has 
a lattice into the said hall, that, whUe she said her 
prajeas, she might cast an eye on the men and maids 
rhcrc are upon this ground floor m all twenty four 
apartments, hard to be distinguished by particular 
names , among i hich I must not forget a chamber that 
lias m It a large antiquity of timber, which seems to 
have lietn either a bedstead or a cider press. 

Our best room above is very long and low, of the 
exact proportion of a bandbox , it has hangings of 
the finest work in the world, those, I mean, which 
Aracline spins out of her own liovvels indeed, the roof 
IS so decayed, that after a favourable shower of ram, we 
maj, with God’s blessing, expect a crop of mushrooms 
between the chinks of the floors 

All this upper story has for many years had no other 
inhabitants than certain rats, whose very age renders 
them worth) of this venerable mansion, for the very 
rats of this ancient seat are gray Since these have 
not quitted it, we hope at least this house may stand 
dunng the small remainder of days these poor animals 
have to live, who are now too infirm to remove to 
another they have still a small subsistence left them 
in the few remaining books of the library 

I had never seen half what I have described but for 
an old starched gray headed steward, who is as much 
an antiquity as any m the place, and looks like an old 
family picture walked out of ns frame. He foiled not, 
as we passed from room to room, to relate severe, 
memoirs of the family, but his observations were par 
ticularly curious irt> the^ cellar he shewed where stood 
the triple rows of butts of sack, and where were ranged 
the bottles of lent for toasts m the mornmg he pomted 
to the stands that supported the iron hooped hogsheads 
of strong beer, then stepping to a corner, he lugged out 
the tattered fragments of an unframed picture ‘This’ 
says he, wath team m his eyes, ‘was poor Sir Thoma^ 
once master of all the dnnk I told you of he had two 
sons (poor young masters!) that never arrived to the 
age of hh. beer, they both fell ill in this very cellar, 
and never went out upon their own legs.’ He could not 
pass by a broken bottle vv ithout taking it up to shew us 
the arms of the family on it He then led me up the 
tower, by dark winding stone steps, which landed us 
into several little rooms, one above another, one of 
these was naded up, and my gmde whispered to me 
the occasion of it It seems the course of this noble 
blood was a httle interrupted about two centunes ago 
by a freak of the Lady Prances, who was here taken 
vviih a nei^libounng pnor, ever since which the room 
has been maile up, and branded with the name of 
the adultery chamber The ghost of Lady Frances is 
upjKisexl to walk here some prying maids of the 
faiuilv formerly reported that they saw a lady m a 
fardingale through the keyhole, but tlus matter was 
hushed up, and the servants forbid to talk of it. 

I must needs have tired you with this long letter, 
but what engaged me in the description was a generous 
pnnciple to preserve the memory of a thing that must 


itself soon fall to ruin, nay, perhaps, some part of it 
before this reaches your hands indeed, I owe this old 
house the same sort of gratitude that we do to an old 
fnend that harbours us m his dechnmg condition, nay, 
even m his last extremities I have found this an 
excellent place for retirement and study, where no one 
who passes by can dream there is an inhabitant, and even 
anybody that would visit me, dares not venture under 
my roof You will not wonder I have translated a 
great deal of Homer in this retreat , any one that sees 
it vviU own I could not have chosen a fitter or more 
likely place to converse with the dead As soon as 
1 return to the living, it shall be to converse with 
the best of them I hope, therefore, very speedily 
to tell you in person how sincerely and unalterably 
I am, madam, your most faithful, obliged, and obedient 
servant I beg Mr Wortley to beheve me his most 
humble servant 

The house from which Pope dated this and the preceding letter 
was the mansion of Stanton Harcoiirt, heredesenbed with faniasoc 
additions and alterations , here Pope did translate part of the 
IhaJ 

To Bishop Atterhury, in the Tower 

Mar 17 1713. 

Once more I wnte to you, as I promised, and this 
once, I fear, will be the last ! The curtain will soon be 
drawn between my fnend and me, and nothmg left bat 
to wish yo\ a long good night May you enjoy a state 
of repose m\ this life not unlike that sleep of the soul 
which someAave bebeved is to succeed it, where we he 
utterly foi^tful of that world from which we are gon^ 
and npohmg for that to which we are to go If you 
retain /ny memory of the past, let it only image to you 
whaymas pleased you best , sometimes present a dream 
of /n absent fnend, or bring you liack an agreeable 
conversation But, upon the whole, I hope you will 
think less of the time past than of the futurci as the 
former has been less kind to you than the latter mfal 
libly will be Do not envy the world your studies , they 
will tend to the benefit of men against whom you can 
have no complaint , I mean of all postenty and, per 
haps, at your time of life, nothing else is worth your 
care. What is every year of a wise man s life but a 
censure or cntic on the past ? fhose whose date is the 
shortest, hve long enough to laugh at one half of it, 
the boy despises the infant , the man, the boy , the 
philosopher, bolh , and the □instian, all You may 
now begin to think your manhood was too much a 
puerility, and you will never suffer your age to be but 
a second infancy The toys and baubles of your child 
hood are hardly now more below you than those toys 
of our nper and our declining years, the drums and 
rattles of ambition, and the dirt and bubbles of avance. 
At this time, when you are cut off from a little soaetv, 
and madeacitizenof the world at large, y ou should bend 
your talents, not to serve a party or a few , but all man 
kind lour genius should mount above that mist m 
which Its participation and neighbourhood with earth 
long involved it , to shine abroad, and to heaven, ought 
to be the business and the glory of y our present situation 
Kemembcr it was at such a time that the greatest ligld* 
of antiquity dazzled and blazed the most, in their retreat, 
in their exile, or in their death But why do I talk of 
dazzling or blazing? — it was then that they did good, 
that they gave light, and that they became grades to 
mankind 
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Fho^ aiiBs alone are worthy of spirits ‘ruly great, 
and such I therefore hope will lx. yours Kescninicnt, 
indeed, may remain, perhaps cannot be fiuile cxtin 
guiabeil ID the noblest minds , but reicngc never will 
harbour there Higher pnnaplcs than those of the 
first, and better principles than those of the latter, will 
infallibly influence men whooC thoughts and whose 
hearts are enlarged, and cause them to prefer the whole 
to any part of mankind, especially to so small a part as 
one’s single self 

Believe me, m> lord, I look upon you as a spirit 
entered into anotlier life, as one just upon the edge of 
immortality, where the passions and affections must be 
much more exalted, and where you ought to despise all 
little views and all mean retrospects. Xothing is worth 
your looking back, and, therefore, look fonvard, and 
make, as you can, the world look after you. But take 
care tliat it be not with pity, but with esteem and 
admiration. 

I am, with the greatest sincenly and passion for your 
fame as well as happiness, your, in. 

AiicrUao went into exile a month or two aficr thu, and never 
tciuracd tj England Hisfarewcll leltcr to Pope from tlie Tower 
IS given above at page xs£. 

Pope was one of tlie authors of tlie Memoirs of 
Martmiis Scrtblerus, and m them lavished much 
wit on subjects which are now mostly of little 
interest He rtdiculetl Burnet’s Hutory of my 
Own Tinus with infinite humour in Memoirs of 
P P, Clerl of this Parish , and he contributed 
several papers to the Guardian His prose works 
contain also a collection of Thoughts on Panous 
Subjicts, such as thcsc 

fherc never was my party, faction, seel, or cabal 
whatsoever, in vvliich tnc moat ignorant were not the 
most violent, for a bee is not a busier animal than a 
blockhead However, such mstruraents arc necessary 
to poliliaans, and jicrhaps it may be wuth states as 
with clocks, which must have sonic dead weight hanging 
at them, to help and regulate the motion of the finer 
and more useful parts 

When men grow virtuous in their old age, they only 
make a sacrifice to God of the devil s leavings. 

He who tells a he is not sensible how great a task 
he undertakes, for he must he forced to mvent twenly 
more to maintain one. 

Get your enemies to read your vorks in order to 
mend them for vour fnciul is so much your second 
self, that he w ill judge too like you. 

Tlicre is nothing wanting to make all rational and 
disinterested people m the world of one religion but 
that thev should talk together every dav 

\ short and certain wav to obtain the character of 
1 rca-onahle and wise man is, whtaiever any one tells 
you Ins opinion, to comply with him 

The character of covetousness is what a man generally 
acquires more through ome niggardliness or ill grace m 
little and ineonsiderahlc things tlian in expenses of any 
consequence A very few pounds a vear would case tliat 
mail of the scardal of avarice. 

Rocipo for on Epic Poem— from the Guardliin.* 

It IS no small jileasure o me, who am zealous in the 
itilen-ets of learning, to think I may have the honour of 
’eajin,, the town into a vco new ard uncommon road 


of cnucism. rVs that kind of literature is at pri_ent 
canned on, it consists only m a knowledge of mechanic 
rules which contnbute to the structure of diflcrent sorts 
of poetry , as the receipts of good housewives do to 
the making puddings of flour, oranges, plums, or aiiv 
other ingredients. It would, mcthinks, make these my 
mstnictions more easily intelligible to ordinary reader-, 
if I discoursed of these matters m the style m which 
ladies learned m economics dictate to their pupils for 
the improvement of the kitchen and larder I shall 
liegtn with Epic Poetry, because the cntics agree it n, 
the greatest work human nature is capable of 

For the Fable. — Tq^kc out of any old poem, histrry- 
book, romance, or legend — for instance, OeoDrey of 
Monmouth, or Don Bclianis of Greece — those parts of 
story winch afford most scope for long descriptions jmt 
these pieces together, and throw all the adventures you 
fancy into one talc Tlicn take a hero whom you may 
choose for the sound of Ins name, and put him into the 
midst of these adventures there let him work for tv elve 
books , at the end of which, you may take him out ready 
prepare-d to conquer or to marry , it being necessary that 
the conclusion of an Epic Poem be fortunate. 

Fa make an Fpiscde — Take any remaining adven- 
I lure of vour former collection, in wliicli you could no 
way involve your hero, or any unfortunate accident 
I that was too good to he thrown away, and it v ill he 
I of use, applied to any other person who may he lost 
and evaporate in the course of the work, vzithout the 
' least tlamage to the composition. 

' For tne Moral and IHegory — These you may extract 
out of the 1 able afterwards at your leisure Be sure you 
I strain them sufnaently 

I For tne Maniitrs — For those of the hero, take all 
I the Irest qualities you can find in all the best celebrated 
heroes of antiquity , if they will not he reduced to a 
I consistency, lay them all in a heap upon him But 
lie sure they arc qualities which your patron would lx; 
thought to have, and to prevent any mistake which 
1 the world may he subject to, select from the alpliahet 
those capital letters tliat comjrose his name, and -et 
them at the head of a dedication before your poem 
However, do not absolutely observe the exact quantity 
of these virtues, it not being determined whether or no 
It he necessary for the hero of a jwicm to he an hone t 
man. — For the under characters gather them from Homer 
and Virgil, and change the names as occasion serves. 

For the Machines — lake of deities, male and female, 
as many as you can use, separate them into two equal 
parts, and keep Jupiter in the middle. Let Juno fut 
liiin III a fennent, and Venus mollify him. Rcmeniljcr 
on all occasions to make UjC of volatile Mercury If 
you have need of devils, draw them out of Milton’j 
Paradise, and extract vour spirits from Fasso The 
use of these machine-s i» evident, for since no Fjic 
Poem can poisihly sulisist without them, the wi e t 
wav IS to reserve them for your greatest ncee wi es. 
When you cannot cxlncate your hero by any heiuan 
means, or yourself hv your own wits, seek relief from 
Heaven, and the god-, will do your bojinevS vetv 
readily Tins is according to the direct j rc*i.rij ti n 
of Horace m hit Irt r! P dry 

‘Ncc deois mtcrjit, nisi dignus vimlire rodus 
Intrdcnt — ' 

‘Never pn-sumc to make i god appear 
I But for a 1 Usines, worthv of a got! ’ — Koa e> ivo 
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Thai lb to sa\, a poi .1 should neser call upon the 
fjucLj for their asaistancc but aihen he is in great 
pcrple-cit) 

rar Inc D scnptiotis —For a fcwp^sl — Take Eurus, 
Zcplijr, tuslcr, and Boreas, and cast them together 
m one acrsC add to these, of ram, lightning, and 
of thunder (the loudest aou can), quattltim cteffieU 
Mia jour clouds and bilious ueU together till thej 
foam, and thicken jour description here and there 
uuh a quid “-and Brew jour tempest well in jour 
head before jou set it a blowing 

lor a I'lek a large quantity of images and 

descriptions fn m Homer’s lUadi, with a spice or two 
of \irgil, and if there remain ana overplus, jou may 
ha them bj for a skirmish Season it avell aaith similes, 
and It w ill make an eacellent battle 

For a Lunitiig Feron — If such a description be 
necessary, because it is certain there is one m Virgil, 
(lid froj Is readj burnt to jour hands But if you I 
fear that aaould be thought borrowed, a chapter or two 
of the Theory of the ConJJagiatwii, aaell circumstanced, 
and done into a ers-, w ill be a good succcdancuin 

As for ‘similes and Metaphors, they may be found 
all oacr the creation, the most ignorant may gather 
them , but the danger is m applying them For this, 
adaise aiilli your book eller 

For the Lnngjiagi — (I mean the diction.) Here 
it aaill do aaell to be an imitator of Milton, for you 
anil find It easier to imitate him in this than any 
thing else Hebraisms and Grecisms are to be found 
111 him without the trouble of learning the languages 
1 I new a painter, who like our poet, had no genius, 
inal e his daubings be thought originals ba setting them 
in the smoke \ou may, in the same manner, give the 
aenerablc air of antiquity to jour piece, by darkening 
It up and doa n a ith Old English \Yith this you 
may be casilv funiished upon any occasion by the 
dictionary commonly pnnted at the end of Chaucer 
r must not conclude aaithout cautioning all avriters 
\ ithout gcniUs m one matenal point, aahich is, neacr 
to be afraid of having too much fire in their works I 
should advise rather to take their warmest thoughts, and 
spread them abroad upon paper, for they are obseraed 
to cool before they arc read 

The first edition of Pope (1751) by his fnend Bishop aVarburton, 
rras an answer to bolmsbroke > attach on Pope s memory 'Wanon s 
(■79/) "■as sinually a reply to Warbertons, Bowles and Rojcoe 
each published an edition of his vrorhs , but all other editions liave 
been -uper eded bj that of Elam and Courthop-, with a Life of 
ihr poet by Courlbope m tlic last volume (10 \ols iSyi-Sp). 

.loliil Deimis (1657-1734) was known as ‘the 
critic,’ and some of his critical disquisitions show 
an icute but narrow and coarse mind The son of 
a prosperous London saddler, he had reccued a 
learned education at Harrow and Cambndge, and 
was well read in ancient and modem literature 
He took his place among the men of wit and 
ftshion, and brought a rancorous pen to the assist 
mcc of the Whigs But his intolerable vanity, 
irritable temper, intemperance, and failure to attain 
liter try success led him into feuds which rendered 
Ills V hole life a scene of warfare. His critiques on 
Addison’s Cato and hope's Homer are well known 
He 1 rote nine plays, for one of v hich — a tragedy 
c-illed Ippitts mid i nguna (iqoZ)—\\L irwcmttd i 


new species of thunder, which was approved of in 
the theatres The play w as not successful , and 
being afterwards present at a representation of 
Macbeth, and hearing his own thunder made use 
of, he growled, ‘See how these rascals use me, 
they will not let ray play run, and yet they steal 
my thunder’’ Many ludicrous stones are told of 
his self-importance, which amounted to a disease. 
Southey has praised his cntical powers, and Mr 
Gosse, who speaks highly of his earlier work, 
has noted his ‘fervent and judicious eulogy of 
Milton,’ but Dennis is remembered mainly for 
his bitter attacks on the new school of poetry m 
hts time, and for his quarrels with Pope, whom he 
assailed as a ‘ stupid and impudent hunch backed 
toad ’ Pope took ample v engeance. 

Cliarles Oilrtou (1665-1724), bom at Gilling 
liam in Dorsetshire, was a Catholic bred at Douav 
who became a deist, and was converted back to 
Protestant orthodoxy He was an industnous 
hack-WTiter, wrote unsuccessful plays, occasional 
poems, a Life of Defoe, and some cntical books, 
including one on The Laws 0/ Poetry As he 
preferred Tickell as a translator, and Ambrose 
Philips as a pastoral poet, to Pope, he was severely 
handled m the Dunciad and Moral Essays 

Edmuuil Smith (1672-1710) was, according to 
Dr Johnson, ‘one of those lucky vvnters who have 
without much labour attained high reputation, 
and who are mentioned w ith rev crence rather for 
the possession than the exertion of uncommon 
abihties ,’ but the reputation and the reverence 
hav'c vanished, and little is remembered but hi> 
name and the fact that he wTOte an artificial play, 
Phadra and Hippolytus, on Racine’s model, which 
liad the honour of a prologue bv Addison and 
an epilogue by' Prior, but was ‘hardly heard the 
third night ’ Johnson sympathised with the public 
rather than with Addison, but higldy praised 
Smith’s Latin ode on the death of the orientalist. 
Dr Pococke, and his (English) elegy on John 
Philips. Handsome, slovenly ‘Rag’ Smith (for so 
he was known to his contemporanes) was the son 
of a London merchant called Neale, but assumed 
the name of a relative by whom he was brought 
up , he w as expelled from Christ Church, Oxford, 
for his irregul ir life, and died of a dose of physic 
taken in defiance of the doctor 


Jobu HllgbcS (1677-1720), bom at Marl- 
borough, and educated at the same Dissenting 
academy as Dr Isaac Watts, is best known as 
author of a successful tragedy. The Stegc of 
Damascus, and as a contnbutor to the Tathfy 
the Spectato), the Guardian, and other senals 
Pope and Swift thought moie highly of his 
character than of his poetry But he is one of 
Johnson’s poets, having written a number ot 
Potuis on Sevctal Occasions, odes, S.C, as well as 
the libretto for an English opera, Calypso and 
TtLinachus, a masque, and several cantatas sef 
to music bv Handel and other eminent musicians 
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He wrote n o >0101063 of a History 0/ Cngland, 
completed by another hand, and translated from 
French and Italian 

IVilliaiu Kiug (1663-1712) was admitted 
among Johnson’s poets on the strength of Mully 
of \rountoiun, m honour of a cow at a friend’s house 
near Dublin , The- Art of Cooktry^ in imitation of 
Horace’s ‘Art of Poetrj ,’ The Art of Love, after 
0 > id , and one or two other poems, mostly humor- 
ous But he was better known as a miscellaneous 
and controversial wnter, an indolent and inefficient 
placeholder, and a ‘starving wit.’ The son of a 
w ell-connecaed London family, he studied at West- 
minster and Chnst Church, became D C L and 
advocate at Doctors’ Commons, and was for a time 
Judge of the Admiralty Court in Ireland. He 
succeeded Steele as Gazetteer, but could keep the 
post only a year and a half He took part m the 
controversy with Bayle against Bentlej, supported 
the Tory and High Church interest m the Sachc- 
vercll and other cases, and wrote against Marl- 
borough His best-known works arc Dtalogties 
of hte Dead (against Bentley;, and a travesty, A 
foiiruey to London, in the character of a T rench 
man, in v Inch the vein of jocularity is very thin 
riius he tediously enumerates tnfling facts 

I found the houses some of them stone entire, some 
•of brick with free stone , as the Crown Tavern upon 
Ludgate Hill and the corner house of Birchen lane and 
several others Divers of the citizens houses Iiave fort 
eoehcr^ to drive in a coach or a cart cither, and con 
sequently have courts within and mostly remises to set 
them up Such persona as have no port eex. tiers, and 
conscquentlv no courts or remises, set up their coaches 
at other places and let their horses stand at livery 
The ceUar windows of most houses are grated with 
strong bars of iron to keep Ihievts out, and Newgate is 
grated up to the top to keep them in \\ Inch must be 
t vast evpence Tliere are beggars m London and 

people V hose necessities force them to ask relief from 
sucli as they think able to afford it There is a 

great deal of noise in this city, of public cues of things 
to be sold, and great disturbance from pamphlets and 
hawkers 

Orpheus and Euridice is a burlesque overflowing 
with ‘modemitv,’ and runs on in this fashion 

This Oqihcus was a jolly boy. 

Bom long before the siege of Troy 
Ills parents found the lad w os sharp, 

And taught him on the Insh harp , 

And V hen grown fit for marriage life, 

Cave him Lundice for vrife. 

And they, as soon as match was made. 

Set up the ballad singing trade 
The cunning varlet cou'd devise. 

For country folks ten thousand lies , 

Affirming all those monstrous things 
Were done by force of harp and stnngs , 

Cou’d make a tyger in a trice 
Tame as a cat, and catch your mice , 

Cou’d make a lyoiTs courage flag. 

And straight cou’d ammate a stag. 


Vnd by the help of pleasing duties. 

Make mill stones run, and build up cities , 

Each had the use of fluent tongue. 

If Dice scolded, Orpheus sung 
And so by discord without stnfe. 

Compos'd one harmony of life , 

And thus, as all their matters stood, 
they got an honest livelihood 

Happy were mortals could they be 
From any sudden danger free , 

Happy were poets could their song, 

The feeble thread of hfe prolong 
But aa these two went strouling on. 

Poor Dice s scene of life was done , 

Awav her fleeting breath must fly, 

\ et no one knows wherefore, or why 
Tins eaus d the general lamentation. 

To all that knew her in her station , 

How bnsk she was still to advance 
The harper’s gain, and lead the dance, 

In every tunc observe her tnll, 

‘sing on, yet change the money stilk 

Another contemporiry ■vviiiluni 3 ting (1650-1729) 
was— though born in Vberdeenshire — Archbishop 
of Dublin, and a writer on divinity , a tliird (1685- 
1763), born at Stepney, and Principal of St Mary 
Hall, Oxford, was author of The Toast, a mock- 
hcroic satire levelled against his opponents in a 
troublesome lawsuit alxiut a property in Galway 

Atiion Hill (1683-1750), the son of a Wiltshire 
squire, was bred at Barnstaple and Westminster, 
and travelled with a tutor to Constantinople and 
the Levant He wrote numerous poems and a 
dozen pi IV s, and cut a considerable figure among 
the literary' men of the first half of the eighteenth 
century, not a few of whom were his debtors for 
encouragement and help , but he is best remem- 
bered for his controversy with Pope, the allusion 
to him in the Dnnciad, for die spirit with which 
he met Pope’s attack, and the v ictory he obtained 
m the ensuing correspondence. Only one of Hill’s 
dramas, the tragedy of data, after Voltaire, can 
be said to have been popular He was an in- 
genious, speculative man, projected a new way 
of making potash, extracted oil from beech mast, 
manufactured wine from a vineyard m Essex, and 
tried to develop tlie rafting of timber down the 
Spey for the navy, but was seldom successful in 
any of his schemes 

Hill is not the contemptible poetaster he is often 
taken for, though m the eighty two closelv pnnted, 
double-columned pages occupied by his poetical 
works in Anderson’s British Poets there is mudi 
wearisome commonplace, as well as some felicity 
of diction and real poetry, and much of no little 
interest, m a form old fashioned enough to seem 
ungraceful, yet not archaic enough to be quaint 
He praised Pope, encouraged Thomson with sound 
advice excellently versified, and enthusiastically 
greeted ‘ the unknow n author of the beautiful new 
piece called Pamela.’ He intervened warmly m 
prose and verse on behalf of Savage, He wrote 
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the famous translaUon of CrashaVs lines on the 
miracle of Cana. In a panegync of Peter the 
Great he laments Bntish suspicion of Russia, 
foresees the Black Sea cotered bj the Russian 
na\-y, the East and West united and under Russian 
swaj, Siberia occupied, and China and the Porte 
humiliated And before Ossian Maepherson was 
bom we find Hill translaUng from (non-extant ?; 
Gaelic poems and praising the Scuirs of Skj'e. 

Ronald and Doma— By a Highlander, to hla 
Mlstresa 

From a Literal Tramlalion of the On^ital 
Come, let la climb Skorr urran’s snowy top , 

Cold as It seems, it is less cold than )OU 
Thin throngh its snow these lambs its heath twigs crop , 
\ our snow, more hostile, staiaes and freezes too 

What though I lo\ed of late in Skie’s fair isle , 

And blushed, and bowed, and shnmk from Kenza’seye? 
All she had power to hurt wath was her smile , 

But ’tis a frown of )ours for which I die. 

\sk whj these herds beneath us rush so fast 
On the brown sea ware » stranded heaps to feed ? 

W inter, like you, withholds their wished repast, 

And, robbed of genial grass, they browse on weed 

Mark with what tuneful haste Sheleda flows. 

To mi\ Its widening stream m Donnan’s lake , 

\ et sliould some dam the current’s course oppose, 

It must perforce a less lo\ed passage take 

Lorn like your body for a spirit s claim. 

Trembling I wait, unsouled till you luspire 
God has prepared the lamp, and bids it Dame , 

But you, fair Doma, base walhheld the fire. 

High as yon pine, when you begin to speak, 

M) lightening heart leaps hopeful at the sound , 

But fainting at the sense, falls, soid and weak, 

And sinks and saddens like von mo^sy ground 

All that I taste, or touch, or sec, or hear, 

>iature’s whole breadth reminds me but of you , 

Ev'n hcaien itself would your sweet likeness wear, 

If wath its power you had its mercy too 

To Mrs L — r, playing on a Bass VioL 
While o’er the dancing chords your finger-, fly, 

Vnd bid them li\e, till they have made us die , 

1 rvmbhng in transport at your touch they spnng, 

■kb if there dwelt a heart m esery string 
V our soice soft rising through the lengthened notes, 
riic married harmony united floats , 

1 wo charms so join’d that they compose but one , 

Like heat and brightness from the self same sun. 

Tlie washful viol would its wealth retain, 

Vnd, sweetly couocious, hugs the pleasing pain, 

Lnvious forbids the warbling joys to roll, 

\nd, murmunng inward, swells its sounding souk 
Proud of its charming power, your tuneful bow 
Floats o’er the chords majestically slow , 

Careless and soft, calls out a tide of art, 

And m a storm of music drowns the heart 
So when that god, who gave you all your skill, 

To angel forms like yours intrusts his will. 

Cairn they descend some new meant world to found, 
kn I smiling sec creation rising round * 


A Song 

Oh forbear to bid me slight her, 

Soul and senses take her part , 

Could my death itself delight her, 

Life should leap to leave my heart 
Strong though soft a lov er’s chain. 

Charm’d with woe and pleas’d with pain. 

Though the tender flame were dyang, 

Love would light it at her eyes , 

Or, her tuneful voice applying, 

Through my ear my soul surprise. 

Deaf, I see the fate I shun , 

Bhnd, I hear I am undone. 

Ttie Messenger 
Go, happy paper, gently steal. 

And soft beneath her pillow he 
There m a dream my love reveal, 

A lov e that aw e must else conceal, 

In silent doubt to die. 

Should she to flames thy hope consign. 

Thy suffering moment soon expires, 

A longer pain, alas, is mine, 

Condemned m endless woe to pine. 

And feel unslackenmg fires. 

But if inclined to hear and bless, 
kk bile m her heart soft pity stiis , 

Tell her her beauties might compel 
A hermit to forsake his cell, 

And change his heaven for her’s 

Oh tell her were her treasures mine. 

Nature and art would court my aid ; 

The painter’s colonrs want her shine , 

The rainbow’s brow not half so fine 
As her sweet eyelids shade ' 

By day the snn might spare his rays , 

No star make evenmg bnght , 

Her opiening eyes, with sweeter blaze. 
Should measure all my smiling days, 

And if she slept, ’twere night 

klerses "Writteii on Windows in Scotland. 
Scotland, thy weather’s like a modish wife. 
Thy winds and rams forev er are at strife 
So termagant a while her thunder tnes, 

And, when she can no longer scold — she cnes. 

Tender handed stroke a nettle, 

And it stings you for your pains , 

Grasp it hi e a man of mettle, 

And it soft as silk remains. 

’Tis the same with common natures — 

Use ’em kindly, they rebel 
But be rough as nutmeg grilcrs, 

And the rogues obey you well 

On Peter the Great 
Perish the pnde, m poor distinction shown, 
That makes man blind to blessmgs not Ins own* 
Bnton and Russian differ but in name 
In nature’s sense all nations are the same. 

One world, divided, distant brothers share, 

And man b reason’s subject every where. 
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LcMis Theobald (1688-1744) one of the 

mm> contemponnes -tthom the saliic of Pope jn- 
^ested ^\nh literary interest, but for their sorrows 
at Pope’s hand some of their names would hate 
long since passed into oblu ion The bad poets 
outwitted him, as Swift predicted, and protoked 
him to transmit their names to posteritj 1 heobald, 
the first hero of the Dunciad, procured the enmit) 
of Pope b> criticising his edition of Shakespeare, 
and editing a better edition himself (1733) Well 
versed in the Elizabethan writers, and m dramatic 
literature genenlh, he decidedly excelled Pope 
as a commentator He is acknowledged to haec 
made many most brilliant emendations of the folio 
text of Shakespeare — notably the famous ‘ and a 
babbled of green fields’ m the Hostess’s account 
of PalstafTs death m Htiny V He also wrote 
some poetical and dramatic pieces, but the\ arc 
feeble performances He was born at Sitting- 
boume, and bred an attornej 
Thomas Yaldcii (1670-1736) was a poet 
commended b> Johnson, whose \crscs fill o\cr 
thirty closely printed, double columned pages in 
Anderson’s British Pints His father was a groom 
of the chamber to Pnnee Charles, and after the 
Restoration an exciseman at Oxford The son, 
admitted as a demj to Magdalen College, took 
orders, held cures in Warwickshire, Wiltshire, 
Devonshire, and Hampshire successively or 
together, and in 1713 was appointed chaplain 
to Bridewell Hospital He was imprisoned for 
a short time on suspicion of being concerned 
in Atterbury’s schemes He wrote translations, 
imitations, paraphrases or pieces Tn allusion to’ 
Homer, Horace, Ovid, Isaiah, and others, ‘Pin- 
daric’ odes on a variet) of subjects, a collection 
of neatl) turned fables with political lefcrcncc, 
odes and hymns How the High Churchman of 
that day judged Milton maj be seen from the 
verses, quoted below, which he wrote in his copy 
of Pai adise Lost 

These sacred lines with wonder we penisc, 

And praise the flights of a seraphic niiwe, 

Till thy seditious prose provokes our rage. 

And soils the beauties of thj bnghtest page 
Thus here we sec transporting scenes arise, 

Heaven’s radiant host, and opening paradise, 
fhen trembling view the dread abjss beneath. 

Hell’s horrid mansions, and the realms of death 
Whilst here thy bold majestic numbers nsc. 

And range th’ embattled legions of the skies, 

Mith armies fill the azure plains of light. 

And paint the lively terrors of the fight. 

We own the poet worthy to rehearse 
Heaven’s lasting tniimphs in immortal verse 
But when thy impious mercenary pen 
Insults the best of pnnees, best of men. 

Our admiration turns to just disdain. 

And we revoke the fond applause again 
Like the fall’n angels in their happy stale, 

Thou shar’dst their nature, insolence and fate 
To harps divine, immortal hyanns they sung. 

As sweet thy voice, as sweet thy lyre was strung 


Vs they did rebels to tli’ Vlmighty grow, 

So thou profan’st his image here IkIovv 
V pO;,late bard I may not Ihv guilty ghost. 

Discover to its own eternal cost, 

riiat as they heaven, thou paradise liasl lost ’ 

Ills ‘Hymn to D irkncss,’ obviously written in 
rivalry of Cowley’s ‘ Hymn to Light,’ begins thus 

Darkness, thou first great parent of us all. 

Thou art our great original 
Since from thy universal womb 
Docs all thou shad’st below, thy numerous ofispnng come. 

Thy wondrous birth is ev n to lime unknown. 

Or, like ctemitv, thoii’dst none , 

Whilst light did Its firat Ixiing owe 
Unto that awful shade it dares to rival now 

Say, m what distant region dost thou dwell, 
fo reason inaccessible? 

I rom form and duller matter free, 

Thou soar’st abov c the reach of man’s philosophy 

Involv d in thee, vve first receive our breath, 
riiou art our refuge too in death 
Great monarch of the grave and womb, 

Mhcre'cr our souls shall go, to thee our bodies come. 

Johnson sa\s the first seven verses arc good, but 
the third, fourth, and seventh are the best of tliem , 
the tenth he pronounces ‘exquisitely beautiful’— 
a judgment more significant for Johnson tlian for 
Yaldcn 1 The seventh and tenth arc 

Though solid bodies do exclude the light, 

Ivor will the bnghtest ray admit 
Ivo substance can ihv force repel, 

Thou reign ’st in depths below, dost m the centre dwell 

Thou dost thy smiles impartially bestow, 

And know’st no difference here below 
•Vll things appear llic same by thee, 
j Tliougb light distinction makes, thou giv’st equably 

Johnson evidently valued the sense more than the 
manner, modem cntics would find it difficult to 
see wherein the ycrscs selected by Johnson for 
special commendation are less commonplace and 
antipoctic than the rest of tlie eighteen 

Bciiinid dc llandcvillc (1670-1733), t 
vigorous and graphic wntcr, who squandered ex 
ccptional powers largely on paradoxical and anti 
moral speculations, was bom at Dort in Holland, 
and, having studied at Leyden, came over to 
England, and settled in London as a medical 
practitioner His first publications were in rhyme. 
In 1705 he published a string of sarcastic v erses 

entitled Tht. Griiiiildint; Hive, or Knaves Tinih-d 
Honest, which he rcpnntcd in 1714 with the addi 
tion of long explanatory notes, and an Jnquit) 
the Origin of Moral Mrtiie, giving to the whole 
the title afterwards so well knovvai, The Fable of the 
Bees, or Private Vices Public Benejils To a later 
edition were added An Essay on Charity Schools 
and A Search into the Origin of Sociei) Tlni 
Gritnibling Hivt is the only part where there is 
semblance of a fable , and from its first paragraph 
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lo it, 'Xh the right, the pcutcrcr, nn^l i 1 il di)*!!!!**!, j 
vliich >Ll nrc all ncccbsarji imml)er 

of oilier handicnfli, lo lia\c the tools, uliiisils, and other 
implcmcnls belonging to the Iratlts alrcail) named Ilul 
all thcae things arc done at home, and ma) In. pcrformcal 
avilhout catraordinar) fatigue or danger , the mo t fright 
fill prospect IS left behind, nhen we rellccl on the toil I 
and hazard that arc to be tinelergonc abroad, the aast sea. 
we arc to go o\cr, the diffcient climates a\e are tocnJnrc, 
and the seacral nations \'e must lie obliged to for tbrir j 
assistance bpam alone, it is true, might fnrmsli ns vitli 
\sool to make the fine-sl cloth , but as bat si ill an 1 pains, 
what caiiencncc and iiigcmntj, arc reguircd to dje it of 
those iK-autifnl colours ! Hois m idel) arc the drugs and j 
other ingredients dispersed through the umserse that are 
lo meet in one fettle' Alum, indccti ne haie of our , 
o'sn , argol we might base from the Ishinc, and sitnol j 
from Hungarj all this is in 1 uro]>e lint then for salt 
petre in fpianlit) sic are forced to go as far as the la*' | 
Indies Coclicneal, mil noun lo the ancients, i n'.t 
much nearer lo us, though in a <imlc differint part of ill'’ 
earth sselnivil 'tis tnie, from the ‘spanianK bit no' ' 
Ixnng tbcir product, llu) are forcol lo fetch it fur us , 
from the remotest comer of the iieu norld in the Wc-t i 


lord ircwiirer, or a bishop, or even the Cranl Sg'-nmr, 
or the I’op- of I’oiiii, Ui lie poivi anl vir'uoja and 
ciidf-aioiir iJio oan'jue t of hr pa'Mzrn, ha e cecas an 
for J naltr res emit , richer furniture, zn a mo >• murer 
ou> nllcndance as to jHr onal tenicc than a pniate 
man-’ What irtiic is it the caerriv- of whrh rr-jn rtt 
so much p >mp and ^ujenPuitj as arc to !e* r^-n Ijili 
men in ]io«ei? A man haa as inn'h < ppzjitun') t, 
jiraclne tern, '•ranct that has b„ one dish a' a reci, 
a h- that r, con tin I^ sera --I asith three couri*^ *r1 
a dozen di-hr in each On' niae ci'rci ' at citen 
julttntc and Ir ' foil of c'f d'ntiat <m a fc~ '’ices, 

Mitliojt airlams or tes’er as in a srlt'l li<-*l tVt h 

sixteen fool high fi c sirtuo s jKnsz-z.uins i/ lie mai 
-rc neith-r charge nor ImpI'T n rran mav Var ni ' t 
tuncs with fortitude in a garret, f'lpii* injeti's ifoog 
and Ir. chafe than h he In not a s' in to I i lieo., 
an 1 therefore 1 hall neicrlicbe ci’i that an in 'ifTn'r' 
culler if h' na*. tntrii'e I \ uh 1 , rnigl t carry all tlr 

Iearniii„ an I rch, i ui that ot e urn can co Itair as wrd 

as 3 bat^c s I h IS ("r , c prenls if i "’s ! j* ,0 
cros from lann''- ih In We inTt cr , o tint h-’Di'il- 
1 o ,>oi dcnii - sirtii' that it rirjiiro ss bar's If* 
drast it 


Indies Whilst 51 manj sailor are Iiroihiig in the sun 
and sstelltrcd with heat in the cast and ttc t 0'' us, 
another set of them are freezing in the north to fetch 
potashes from Uu la 

Virtues of tbo Groat 

fins contradiction in the frame of man fl^zittcen pro 
fctscil pnnciples and actual practice] is the reason that 
the thcors of airluc is so at ell und* rstoo<l and the practice 
of It so rarel) to lie met tilth If aou as! me at here 
to look for those bcanlifnl shining (piahtics of pnnu 
ministers, and the great faaountes of prances that are o 
fincl> paintcel in dedications, addre-scs, epitaphs, funeral 
sermons, and inscription , I ansi cr, 77 zzn and noaihere 
else Where would jou look fur the escelicnca of a 
statue hut in that part a’hich )0U see of it’ 'Tis the 
polished outside onla that has the si dl and laliour of the 
sculptor to lioast of, vhat is out of sight is unloiichetl 
Would }ou break the head or cut open the he's! to 
lool for the brains or tbe heart jou aaonll calj show 
jour Ignorance, and destroj the a or! mansiilp Tins 
has often made me compare llic Mrtucs of great men lo 
\oiir large cbina jars lliej make a fine show an 1 arc 
ornamental cien to a clnmncj One would, b\ the bulk 
the) appear in and the \-aluc that is sa upon them, 
think tliej might lie acrj useful, but look into a 
thousand of them, and jou will find nothing m them 
but dust and cobiicbs 

Pomp and Superfluity 

If the great ones of the elergj, as well as the kailj, of 
any connlrj w hales cr, bad no salue for carthlj pleasures, 
and did not endeavour to gratify tlicir appetites, ubj 
are cn\j and revenge so raging nmong them, and all 
the other passions improicd and refineti ujiOn m courts 
of princes more than anjrivherc else , nnd whj arc their 
repasts, their recreations, and whole manner of living, 
always such as arc ^ approved of, coveted, and imitated 
bj the most sensual people of the same counlrj ? If, 
despising all visible decorations, thej were onlj in love 
with the embellishments of the mind, vvlij should ihcj 
borrow so many of tiie implements, and make use of 
the most darling toys, of the lujcunous? WTij should a 


I Lord nolln^l)rok«*.--ncnr S' Jnlm, \ ts 
! count llolin,,I>rtjl c, ns in ins ovn t! i\ the no*, 

I CO I piruuus mil tllti trous of th it fr <'adl> btrd 
of lorj V iiv vlio uiorncti ,ht rcif,ns of \nrc and 
(»corf,c 1 St John was dcvctndttl from m aT'ct 
fttniK and w is bom a' Bittcnci la ifc" 

J I as cducattd at I ton (no* at O\fo*d After 
I travelling on the Cotitmciii, he e-sterci! Pirhitrnrs 
1 was sueces^ivcl) SeCretan for War and 1 < tt .tn 
. Seerctarj of St ite, slwrcd th' Ion Icndc'zliip aijti 
' Harlcv, hut cMnngctl his follov ers h his mar a 
I for secret scheming M ide a peer to lyie !"« 
negotiated the 1 rt i‘v of 1 trecht in 17(3 ^hcr 
iningumg sucrtssfuH (nr Harlej s dovnCJl he 
\ as plotting a Jacobite restora 10a when Queer 
z\nne died and George 1 s’jccitdeal Ken i"7 
to Frincc he was attainted, and sened the 
Pretender is secretan Here aKo he beerme 
unpopul ir, and wns aecusctl of nc„lect o" ir 
I capacii) Losing thus i second secrcianvhip, 

; he had recourse to hteratme, and produced bis 
li’-fifitwns upot J^x ’ft, and a letter to Sir WHiean 
Wvndham, an apdocra for his conduct coiiuun 
ing some of his vcn. best writing In I7'3 
obtaincfl jieniiission to return to Ln^Iand 1 ' 
familj inherit inec was restored to him, but he 
was excluded from the House of Lords He com 
menced an active opposition to WaljioU and wrote 
a number of jioliticil tracts against the Whig 
Ministry Dnippointcd m his hope of re entenng 
political life, he reured again to 1 ranee in i73' 
and resided tliere seven jears, wnting now hi= 
most important contnbutions to htcnturc— his 
lA/Urs on the Study of /distort and a LiH r czi 
the True Ust of Ritne>r,rt In 1738 , on a visit 
lo England, he entrusted to Pope the MS of his 
Letters on the Spirit of Patnotisw nnd his Idea of 
n Patriot Ktnr^ Chesterfield said of the latter, 
Bohngbroke’s most elaborate piece, tlial till he 
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read It he did not know die extent and power 
of the English language. After the death of Pope, 
jt was found that an impression of 1500 of the 
Painot King had been pnnted, and this Boling- 
broke affected to consider a heinous breach of 
trust. After he settled at Battersea in 1744, he 
prepared a ‘correct’ edition of the Patriot King 
The preface, believed to be by David Mallet, 
attacked Pope wnth coarse invectn e , and this 
began a bitter and acnmonious war of pamphlets, 
in which Warburton and others were involved 
Bohngbroke died m 1751, and Mallet — to whom 
he left all his manusenpts — published a complete 
edition of his works m fi\e volumes A series of 
essavs on religion and philosophy, first published 
m this collection, showed the attitude to the 
Senptures and the Chnstian faith which led to 
Dr Johnson’s characteristic denunciation of Boling- 
broke ‘Sir, he was a scoundrel and a coward 
a scoundrel for charging a blunderbuss against 
religion and morality , a coward because he had 
not resolution to fire it off himself, but left half a- 
crowm to a beggarly Scotchman to draw the trigger 
after his deatli ’ 

‘The Alcibiades of his time’ (in Bagehot’s 
phrase), he was idolised for the grace of his per- 
son, the charm of his manner, and the splendour 
of his talents An admirable speaker and waatcr, 
he tvas not a great statesman Eten his enemies 
admitted the extraordinary power and charm of 
his oratory Chesterfield said his style was better 
than that of any other, and Chatham counselled 
his nephew to get Bolingbroke’s works by licarL 
But he was the arch-intnguer of his time, profligate, 
selfish, and insincere Macaulay denounced him 
as a bnlliant knave , Hallam was not less uncom 
plimentary, and the Tory Stanhope took the same 
Mcw In Walpole’s eyes he was a perjured \illain, 
and in Lady Iilary Wortley Montagu’s words, a \ile 
man His patnotism has of late found strenuous 
defenders A pronounced freethinker, he considered 
Christianity a fable, but held that a statesman ought 
to profess the doctrines cf the Church of England 
Though he borrow cd many thoughts from Shaftes- 
bury, his philosophy is sensational on its psycho 
logical side, commonplace and far from profound 
as an ethical theory of life It is largely reflected 
in Pope’s Essay on Man admittedly Pope was 
on this side the peer’s pupil The master hardly 
thought his pupil fully comprehended the system 
(if system it may be called) expounded, as Boling- 
broke complacently say s to Pope, ‘ when w e 
saunter alone or, as we hate often done, tvith 
good Arbuthnot and the jocose Dean of St 
Patnclds, among the multiplied scenes of your 
little garden.’ Voltaire was much influenced by 
Bohngbroke, whose works, philosophical and politi 
cal, arc models of polished, pointed, declamatory 
prose, often \ivid, lively, and fehcitous, but at 
times somewhat rambling and resembling rather 
spoken than wntten eloquence In one of his 
letters to Swift w'e find him thus moralising 


The Decline of Life 

We are both m the decline of life, my dear Dean, and 
have been some y ears going down the hiU , let us make 
the passage ns smooth as we can Let us fence against 
physical evil by care, and the use of those means which 
eiqienence must have pointed out to us , let us fence 
against moral evil by philosophy We may , nay — if we 
will follow nature and do not work up imagination 
against her plainest dictates — we shall, of course, grow 
every year more indifferent to life, and to the affairs 
and interests of a system out of which we are soon to 
go This IS much better than stupidity Tlie decay of 
passion strengthens philosophy, for passion may decay, 
and stupidity not succeed Passions — says Pope, our 
diNine, as you will see one time or other — are the gales 
of life, let us not complain that they do not blow a 
storm What hurt does age do us m subduing what 



VISCOUNT BOLINGBROKE 

(From ihe Portriut by Hyncinthe Rigaiid in the National 
Portrait Gallery ) 


we toil to subdue all our lives ? It is now six m the 
morning, I recall the time — and am glad it is o\er — 
when about this hour I used to lie going to lied sur 
felted with pleasure, or jaded wath business , my head 
often full of schemes, and my heart as often full of 
anxiety Is it a misfortune, think you, that I nse at 
this hour refreshed, serene, and calm , that the past 
and even the present affairs of life stand like objects at 
n distance from me, where I can keep off the disagree 
able, so as not to be strongly affected by them, and from 
whence I can draw the others nearer to me? Passions, 
m their force, would bring all these, nay eien future 
contmgenaes, about my ears at once, and reason would 
but ill defend me in the scuffle 


The Mind’s Independence of Circumstances 
Believe me, the providence of God has estabhshed such 
an order m the world, that of nil which belongs to us, 
the least valuable parts can alone fall under the will of 
others VTiateier Is best is safest, lies most out of the 
reach of human power, can neither be gnen nor taken 
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nni> ‘^ucli 15 this great and beautiful uork of mliirc 
— Ihc riorM Sudi is the nimd of man, uhich contem 
plates and admire the world, wlierc it makes the noblest 
part Tlicse arc inseparably ours, and as long as we 
roinam in one, we shall enjoy the other Let us march, 
ihercforc, intrepidly, whercicrwe are led by the course 
of human aecidcnU IMiereier they lead us, on what 
coast soeierwc arc thrown by them, we shall not find 
ourselves absolutely strangers e shall meet with men 
and women, creatiias of the same figure, endowed with 
the same faculties, and liorn under the same laws of 
nature AYc shall see the same \irtues and Mccs flowing 
from the same general principles, but a aned m a thou 
sand diflercnt and contrary modes, according to that 
nfinitc variety of laws and customs which is established 
for the same unnersal end— the preservation of socictv 
We shall feel the same revolutions of seasons, and the 
same sun and moon will guide the course of our year 
llic same ariirc vault, bespangled with stars, will be 
everywhere spread over our heads There is no part of 
the world from whence vve may not admire those planets, 
winch roll, like ours, in different orbits round the same 
central sun , from whence vve mav not discover an object 
still more stupendous, that army of fixed stars himg 
up in the immense space of the universe, innumerable 
suns, \ hose licains enlighten and cherish the imknowar 
worlds which roll around them , and whilst I am ravished 
by such contemplations as these, whilst my soul is tlius 
rai'cd up to heaven, it imports mo little what ground I 
tread upon (From Rfjlccttont uJ>on Exile) 

National Partiality and Prejudice 
There is scarce anv follv or vice more epidemical 
among the sons of men than that ridiculous and hurtful 
vanity by which the people of each country are apt to 
prefer themselves to those of everv other, and to make 
their own customs, and manners, and opinions the 
'•tandards of nght and wrong, of true and false The 
Chinese mandarins were strangely surprised and almost 
incredulous when the Jesuits shewed them how small a 
figure their empire made in the general map of the world 
Now, nothing can contnbutc more to prevent us 
from being tainted with this vanity than to accustom 
ourselves early to contemplate the diflercnt nations of tlic 
earth m that vast map which history spreads hcforc us, 
in their rise and their fall, in their barbarous and civi 
lived states, m the likeness and unhkeness of them all to 
one another, and of eaeh to itself liy frequently renew 
ing this prospect to the mind, the "McMCan with his cap 
and coat of feathers, sacnficing a human victim to Ins 
god, will not appear more savage to our eyes than the 
Spaniard with an hat on his head, and a gonilla round 
his nccl , sacnficing whole nations to his ambition, liis 
avance, and even the wantonness of his cniclty I might 
shew by a multitude of other examples how history pre 
pares us for expeneiicc, and guides us m it , and many 
of these would be both ciinous and important I might 
hlcvvise bnng several other instances wherein his'orv 
serves to purge the mind of those national partialities and 
pnjtidices that we are apt to contract m our education, 
and that cxpc-icncc for the most part rather confirms 
than removes liccausc it is for the most part confined, 
like our education Hut I apprehend growing too prolix, 
and shall therefore conclude this head by observing, that 
though an early and proper application to the study of 
hidory will contribute extremely to keep our minds free 


from a ndiciiloiis partiality in favour of our own country, 
and a vicious prejudice against others, yet the same study 
will create in us a preference of afTcclion to our own 
country' There is a story told of Abgarus. He brought 
several beasts taken m diflercnt places to Rome, they say, 
and let them loose before Augustus , every beast rao 
immediately to that part of the circus where a parcel of 
earth taken from his native soil had been laid Credat 
JudiTtts Apella This tale might pass on Josephus , for 
m him, I believe, I read it, but surely the love of our 
country is a lesson of reason, not an institution of nature. 
Education and habit, obligation and interest, attach us to 
It, not instinct It is, however, so necessary to be culp 
vated, and the prospenty of all societies, as well as the 
grandeur of some, depends upon it so much, that orators 
by their eloquence, and poets by their cnthusuism, have 
endeavoured to work up this precept of morality into a 
principle of passion But the examples which w c find in 
history, improved by the lively descriptions and the just 
applauses or censures of historians, wall have a much 
better and more permanent effect than declamation, or 
song, or the dry ethics of mere philosophy 

(From On ihc Study of Ilistcry) 

Complaints about the Shortness of Life 
Unreasonahle 

I think very differently from most men of the time we 
have to pass, and the business we have to do, in this 
world I think we have more of one, and less of the 
other, than is commonly supposed Our want of time, 
and the shortness of human life, arc some of the pnncipal 
commonplace complaints which we prefer against the 
established order of things , they are the grumblings of 
the vulgar, and the pathetic lamentations of the philos 
opher, but they arc impertinent and impious in both 
The man of business despises the man of pleasure for 
squandenng his time away , the man of pleasure pities 
or laughs at the man of business for the same thing , and 
yet Ixith concur superciliously and absurdly to find fault 
with the Supreme Being for having given them so httlc 
time The philosopher, who misspends it very often as 
much as the others, joins m the same cry, and authorises 
this impiety Theophrastus thought it extremely hard 
to die at ninety, and to go out of the world when he had 
just learned how to live in it IIis master Anstotle found 
fault with nature for treating man m this respect worse 
than several other animals, both very unphilosophicallv I 
and I love Seneca the better for his quarrel with the 
Stagintc on this head W c see, in so many instances, a 
just proportion of things, accotding to their seveml rcla 
tions to one another, that philosophy should lead us to 
conclude this proportion preserved, even where we do 
not discern it , instead of leading us to conclude that it 
IS not preserved where we do not discern it, or where we 
think that we see the contrary To conclude otlierwise 
is shocking presumption It is to presume that the 
system of the universe would have been more wisely 
contnved if creatures of our low rank among intcllec 
tual natures had been called to the counals of the Most 
High , or tliat the Creator ought to amend his work by 
the advacc of tlic creature. That life w hich seems to our 
self love so short, when we compare it with the ideas vve 
frame of eternity, or even with the duration of some 
other beings, will appear siiflicienl, upon a less partial 
view, to all the ends of our creation, and of a just proper 
lion in the successive course of generations. The term 
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Itself B long, Tre render it short, and the want we 
complain of flows from oar profusion, not from our 
poi ert) 

Let us leaie the men of pleasure and of business, 
who are often candid enough to own that thej tlirow 
awa\ their time, and therebi to confess tliat thej com 
plain of the Supreme Being for no other reason than 
this that he has not proportioned his bountj to their 
extravagance. Let us consider the scholar and the 
philosopher, who, far from owning that he tlirows anj 
time awai, reproves others for doing it, that solemn 
mortal w ho abstains from the pleasures, and declines the 
business of the world, that he maj dedicate his whole 
time to the search of truth and the improvement of 
hnovvledgc. ^^■hen such an one complains of the short 
ness of human life in general, or of his remaining share 
m partinilar, might not a man more reasonable, though 
less solemn, expostulate thus with him ‘ \ our com 
plaint IS indeed consistent with jour practice, but jou 
would not possiblj" renew jour complaint if jou revaewed 
jour practice. Though readmg makes a scliolar, jet 
cveiy scholar is not a philosopher, nor cverj philosopher 
a wase man It costs jou twentj- jears to devour all the 
volumes on one side of jour hbrarv , jou came out a 
great cntic m Latin and Greek, m the oncntal tongues, 
in historj and clironologv , but you was not satisfied 
You confessed that these w ere the Itlcra nthtl sanauUs, 
and j ou wanted more time to acquire other know ledge 
You liavehad this time, vou have passed Iwentj jcais 
more on the other side of vour libcrtj, among philo» 
opher», rabhis, commentators, schoolmen, and whole 
legions of modem doctors \ou are cxtremelj well 
versed m all that has been waatten concerning the 
nature of God, and of the soul of man, about matter 
and form, body and spint, and space and eternal 
essences, and incorporeal substances, and the rest of 
those profound speculations ou are a master of the 
controversies that have arisen about nature and grace, 
about predestination and frecwull, and all the other ab- 
struse questions that have made so much noise m the 
schools, and done so much hurt in the world You arc 
going on, a-> fast as the infirmities vou have contracted 
will permit, in the same course of sludv but jou begin 
to foresee that jou shall want time, and jou male 
gnevous complaints of the shortncaa of human life Give 
me leave now to asl jou hov manj thousand jears 
God must prolong jour life m order to reconcile jou to 
his wasdom and goodness’ It is plain at least highiv 
probable, that a life as long as that of the most aged 
of the patnarchs would be too short to answer jour 
purposes, since the researches and disputes in which 
jon are engaged have been alreadv for a much longer 
time th” objects of learned inquine-., and remain still as 
imperfect and undetermined as thej were at first But 
let me ask jou again, and deceive neither yourself nor 
me, have jou, m the course of these fortv jc.ars, once 
examined the first pnnciplcs and the fundamental 
fact-, on which all those questions depend, with an 
absolute indifference of judgment, and with a scrupulous 
exactness’ with the same care that you have emplojed in 
examining the various consequences drawn from them, 
and the heterojox opinions about them Have vou not 
taken them for granted in the whole course of your 
studies’ Or, if you have looked now and then on the 
state of the proofs brought to maintain them, have jou 
not done it as a mathematician looks over a demon 


stration formerly made — to refresh his meniorj, not to 
satis'j anj doubt? If jou have thus examined, it maj 
appear marvellous to some that you have spent so much 
lime in manj parts of those studies, w Inch hav e reduced 
vou to this hectic condition of so much heat and weak 
nc„s But if JOU have not thus c.\amined, it must be 
evident to all, naj to j ourself on tlie least cool rcflec 
tion, that vou are still, notwithstanding all vour kaming, 
in a state of ignorance Tor knowledge can alone pro 
duce knowledge, and without such an examination of 
axioms and facts, jou can have none about inferences ’ 

In this manner one might expostulate verj reasonahlj 
vath many a great scholar, manj a profound philoso 
pher, manv a dogmatical casuist And it serves to set 
the complaints about want of lime and the shortness of 
human life in a verj ridiculous but a true light 

(From On the Tme L se 0/ Jiettremeni atui Siua^ ) 

Pleasures of a Patriot 

Neither Montaigne in wnting his essav» nor Descartes 
111 building new worlds, nor Burnet in framing an 
antediluvian earth, no, nor Newton in discovering and 
cstablislung the true laws of nature on expenment and 
a subbmer geometry, felt more intellectual jovs than 
he feels who is a real jiatnot, who bends all the force 
of his understanding, and directs all his thoughts and 
actions to the good of Ins countrv Y hen such a man 
forms a political scheme and adjusts vanous and seem 
ingK indejiendent jnrts m it to one great and good 
design, he is transported bj imagination, or absorbed in 
meditation, as much and as agreeablv as thev , and the 
satisfaction that anscs from the different importance of 
these objects, m every step of the vvorl , is vastlv in bis 
favour It is here that the speculative philosopher’s 
labour and plexisure end But he who speculates in 
order to act, goes on and carries his scheme into cxecii 
tion Ills labour contmucs, it vanes, it increases, but 
so docs Ins pleasure too The execution, indeed, is often 
traversed, by unforeseen and untoward circumstances, 
by the perverseness or trcaclitrj of friends, and by the 
power or malice of enemies, but the first and the last 
of these animate, and the docility and fidelity of some 
men make amends for the perverseness and treachery of 
others Y hilst a great event 15 in suspense, the action 
warms and the very suspense, made up of hope and 
fear, maintains no unpleasing agitation in the mind If 
the event is decided successrullj , such a man enjoys 
pleasure proportionable to the good he has done — a 
pleasure like to that which is attributed to the Supreme 
Being on a survey of his works If the event is decided 
oUicrwise, and usurping courts or overliearmg parties 
prevail, such a man lias still the testimonv of his con 
science, and a sense of the honour he has acquired, to 
soothe his mind and support his courage. For although 
the course of state alTnirs be to those who meddle in 
them like a lottery, yet it is a lottery wherein no good 
man can be a loser be may be revaled, it is tme, instead 
of being applauded, and may suffer violence of manv 
kinds I will not s.aj, like Seneca, that the noblest sjiec 
taclc which God can behold is a virtuous man suffering 
and slruggliiig with afflictions, but this I will say, that 
the second Cato, dnven out of the fomra and dragged 
to prison, enjoyed more inward pleasure and maintainevl 
more outward dignitv than they who insulted him, and 
who tnumplicd in the ram of tlitir countrv 

(From On the Sjiirtt cf rntrjoUtm ) 
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Wise, not Cunning Jyllnlstere. 
i\ c Tna\ observe much the same difference betMCcn 
msdom and cunning, both as to the objects thej propose 
and to the means the) eniplo), as we observe between 
thevusual powers of different men. One sea. distmctl) 
the objects that are near to him, their immediate rela 
tions, and their direct tendencies and a sight like this 
serves well enough the purpose of those who concern 
themselves no further The cunnmg minister is one of 
those he neither sees nor is concerned to see an) 
further than hb personal interests and the support of 
his administration require If such a man overcomes 
an) actual difficulty, avoids any immediate distress, or, 
without doing cither of these effectuall), gains a little 
time bv all the low artifice which cunnmg is ready to 
suggest and baseness of mind to employ, he triumphs, 
and IS flattered b) his mercenary tram on the great 
event , which amounts often to no more than this, that 
he go into distress by one senes of faults, and out of it 
b) another The wise minister sees and is concerned 
to see further, because government has a further con 
cem he sees the objects that are distant as well as 
those that are near, and all their remote relations, and 
even their indirect tendenaes. lie thinks of fame as 
well as of applause, and prefers that which to be 
enjoyed must be given, to that which ma) be bought 
lie considers hb administration as a single day in the 
great vear of government , but as a day that is affected 
bv those which went before, and that must affect those 
which are to follow He combines, therefore, and com- 
pares all these objects, relations, and tendencies , and 
the judgment he makes on an entire, not a partial 
survey of them, is the rule of his conduct That scheme 
of the reason of state, which lies open before a wise 
minister, contains all the great principles of government, 
and all the great interests of liis country so that, as he 
prepares some events, he prepares against others, whether 
the) he likcl) to happen during his administration, or in 
some future time. ^ 

Bofinabrotes collected worts «ere published by Vtallet m 
'753-54 “hie worts on him by Mactnighl (1E63) Harrop (1884), 
Chilrtoa Collins (iEE6) and Hassall (1B87) and ihe defence of 
Ins character for patnotism bj W Sichel (vol 1 i^i) Ch. d* 
Remusats character stcleh (in LAtic/e^me an Wllliitnr 
Stick) IS eminent!} judicial and there arc German works on 
him b} \ on "Noorden (i&SaJond Brosch (lESj). 

Isaac Watts (1674-1748) was bom at South 
ampton, where liis father kept a boarding-school 
and was in a small way a poet The child of pious 
parents, he was trained for the ministry at an 
Independent academy in London , and ho was for 
si\ tears tutor in the family of Sir John Hartopp 
It btolc-Ncwington Here he was chosen (1699) 
assistant minister by tlie Independent congregation 
in Mark Lane, where three y ears after he succeeded 
to the full charge , but infirm health soon rendered 
him unequal to the performance of the full minis 
tcnal labours His health continuing to decline, 
he vvent for change of air in 1712 into the house of 
Sir Thomas \bnev (Lord Mavor in 1700) at Thco 
balds , and as an inmate of that kindly household 
he spent the remainder of his life— thirty -si\ years 
M hilc m this pleasant retreat he preached occa- 
sionally, and, in spite of his small stature and 
feeble health, he was accounted an admirable and 


effective preacher But he gave the most of his 
time to literary labour He produced a senes of 
catechisms and educational manuals, as well as 
theological works and volumes of sermons His 
treatises on Logic and on the Impi ovement of the 
Mind were long in constant use as handbooks. 
His poetry consists mainly but not wholly of 
devotional hymns, which by tlieir simphaty and 
unaffected ardour secured the interest of man) 
generations, and were nev'er forgotten m mature 
life by those who committed them to memory as 
children The Horce Lyncce (1705) and Hymns 
and Spiritual Songs (1707) were followed by 
Divine and Moral Songs for Children (1715), 
Psalnts of David Imitated (1719), and Rcbquta 
fuvenilcs (1734, m prose and verse) 

Watts’s theology was marked by a chanty and 
catholicity then unusual amongst the orthodox, 
and ev en exposed him to the charge of heresy at 
the hands of the stricter brethren A Calvnnist, he 
yet shrank from the high doctnne of reprobaUon. 
He held the doctrine of the Tnmty not essential 
to salvation, and was willing to admit Arums to 
communion , and it was even affirmed — on msuf 
ficient evidence — that m the end he had become 
a Unitanan His hymns provided a vehicle for the 
religious emotions of the English world till then 
(from theological prejudice or otherwise) unknown 
Among his five hundred hymns and v ersions there 
IS many a metrical defect, and not a few verses 
of mere rhymed theology, yet a select number 
remain amongst the most chenshed treasures of 
English devotion It is enough to name ‘Tlicre is 
a land of pure delight,’ ‘Jesus shall reign where’er 
the sun,’ ‘MTien I survey the wondrous cross,’ and 
‘ Our God, our help m ages past’ The second 
of these is the first great missionary hymn , the 
third has been pronounced ‘ the most majestic 
hymn in English speech’ Those who think of 
Watts as the author mainly of ‘ How doth the hlllc 
busy bee,’ ‘ Let dogs delight,’ and a few similar 
edifyang verses m the common measure rhyme 
do him a great injustice. Even in the Divine 
and Moral Songs for Children there is frequently 
sometlnng of the sweet simplicity of Blake, if 
the ferv our is usually ethical rather than lyncal , 
Watts’s blank verse comes very near Cowpeds in 
feeling and rhy thm, and there is at times a line or 
a touch that suggests even Wordsworth And the 
rhythms of the irregular ode, of the Sapphic, of 
the heroic measure, are handled with no incon 
siderablc skill The poems quoted below are all 
from the Horce Lyncce 

From ‘Tlie Law given at Sinai.' 

Forbear, young muse, forbear , 

The flowery things that poets say, 

The little arts of simile 
Are vain and useless here , 

Nor shall the burning hills of old 
With Smai be compared, 

Nor all that lyang Greece has told, 

Or learned Rome has heard , 
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®na shall be named no more, 

^tna the torch of Sicilj , 

Not half so high 
Her lightnings flj , 

Not half so load her thunders roar 
Cross the Sicanian sea, to fnght the Italian shore. 
Behold the sacred hill Its trembling spire 
Qua! es at the terrors of the fire, 

\Miile all beloit its verdant feet 
Stagger and reel under the Almighty iveight 
Pressed \i ith a greater than feigned Atlas’ load. 

Deep groaned the mount , it never bore 
Infinit) before. 

It bowed, and shook beneath the burden of a God 

Prom ‘Tbe Day of Judgment’— An Ode 
AiUmpled in Cngh^h Sapphtek 

When the fierce north wind nath his airy forces 
Rears up the Baltic to a foaming fur3 , 

And the red lightning with a storm of hail comes 
Rushing amain dorni. 

How the poor sailors stand amazed and tremble • 
AVhile the hoarse thunder, like a bloody trumpet. 
Roars a loud onset to the gaprag uaters, 

Quick to detour them. 

Such shall the noise be, and the wild disorder, 

(If things eternal mat be like these earthl},) 

Such the dire terror t hen the great Archangel 
Shakes the creation , 

Tears the strong pillars of the vault of heateu, 
Breaks up old marble, the repose of princes 
Sec the g^ves open, and the bones arising, 

Flames all around them 

From To Sarlssa’— An Epistle 
Farewell, je waxing and }e waning moons. 

That we have ttutched liehind the fijang clouds 
On night’s dark hill, or setting or ascending 
Or in meridian height Then silence reigned 
O’er half the world , then ye beheld our tears, 

Ye witnessed our complaints, our kindred groans, 

(Sad harmonj ') v hile with )onr beamy horns 

Or ncher orb je silvered o’er the green 

Where trod our feet, and lent a feeble light 

To mourners. Now )e base fulfilled )our round. 

Those hours are fled, farewelL Months that are gone 

Are gone for ever, and have home away 

Each his owu load Our woes and sorrows past. 

Mountainous v oes, still lessen as thej fly 

Far off So billows in a stormy sea. 

Wave after wave (a long succession) roll 
Beyond the ken of sight The sailors safe 
Look far a stem till thej have lost the storm. 

And shout their boisterous joys. 

Prom True Monarchy ’ 

Y e are a little kingdom , but the man 
That chains his rebel wall to reason’s throne, 

Forms it a large one, while his royrd mind 
Makes heaven its counal, from the rolls above 
Draws its own statutes, and w ith joy obejs 
’Tis not a troop of well appointed guards 
Create a monarch, not a purple robe 
Djed in the people's blood, not all the crowns 


Or dazzling bars that bend about the head. 

Though gilt wuth sun beams and set round w ith stars, 
A monarch he that conquers all his fears. 

And treads upon them , when he stands alone, 

Makes his own camp , four guardian vurtues wait 
His nighUy slumbers, and secure his dreams 
Now dawns the light , he ranges all his thoughts 
In square battalions, bold to meet the attacks 
Of time and chance, himself a numerous host, 

All eye, all ear, all wakeful as the day. 

Firm as a rock, and moveless as the centre. 

Prom ‘True Courage ’ 

This IS the man whom storms could never make 
Meanlj complain , nor can a flattering gale 
Make him talk proudlj he hath no desire 
To read his secret fate jet unconcerned 
And calm could meet his unborn destinj. 



DR ISAAC M AITS 

(From the Portmit b> Sir G Kncller m the NQUonal 
Portrait Gallery ) 


In all Its charming, or its frightful shapes. 

He that unslirmkmg, and without a groan 
Bears the first wound, may finish all the war 
With mere courageous silence, and come off 
Conqueror for the man that well conceals 
The heavy strokes of fate, he bears them well 
He, though the Atlantic and the Midland seas 
With adverse surges meet, and nsc on high 
Suspended 'twixt the winds, then rush amain 
Mingled w ith flames, upon his single head. 

And clouds, and stars, and thunder, firm he stands. 
Secure of his best life , unhurt, unmoved , 

And drops his lower nature, bom for death 
Then from the loftj castle of his mind 
Sublime looks down exultrag, and survejrs 
The rums of creation (souls alone 
Are heirs of dying worlds) , a pierang glance 
Shoots upwards from between hic closing lids. 

To reach his birth place, and without a sigh 
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resisting nalnre, and melt the hardest seals to the lose 
ofnrtue. The affairs of this life, ivilh their reference 
to a life to come, would shine bnght in a dramatic de 
scnption , nor is there any need of an> reason whj we 
should alwajs borrow the plan or history from the ancient 
Jews or pnmitive martyrs, though several of these would 
funush out noble matenals for this sort of poesy but 
modem scenes would be better understood by most 
readers, and the application would be much more easy 
The anguish of inward gmit , the secret stmgs and racks 
and scourges of conscience , the svveet retmng hours and 
seraphical joys of devotion, the victory of a resolved 
voul over a thousand temptations, the inimitable love 
and passion of a dying God , the awful gloncs of the last 
tribunal, the grand decisive sentence, from which there 
IS no appeal , and the consequent transports or horrors 
of the tv o eternal worlds these things may be vanously 
disposed, and form many poems How might such per 
formances under a divme blessing, call back the dyang 
piety of the nation to life and beautv ’ This would 
make religion appear hi e itself, and confound the 
blasphemies of a profligate world, ignorant of pious 
pleasures 

But we have reason to fear that the tuneful men of 
our day have not raised their ambition to so divine a 
pilch , I should rejoice to see more of this celestial fire 
1 indhng within them, for the flashes that breal out in 
some present and past writings lietrav an infernal source 
This the incomi>arable Mr Cowley, in the latter end of 
his preface, and the ingenious Sir Richard Blackmorc, 
in the beginning of his, have so pathetically described 
and lamented, that I rather refer the reader to mourn 
with them, than detain and tire him here. These gentle 
men m their large and laboured works of poesy have 
given the world happv examples of what they wish and 
encourage in prose , the one in a nch vancty of thought 
and fancy, the other in all the shining colours of profuse 
and florid diction. 

If shorter sonnets v ere composed on sublime subject-s, 
such as the Psalms of Uavud and the holy transjiorts 
inicrspeised in the other sacixd v ntings, or such as the 
moral odes of Horace and the ancient lyncl.s, I per 
suadc myself that the Christian preacher v ould find 
abundant aid from the poet in his design to diffuse 
virtue and allarc souls to God If the heart were first 
inflamed from Heaven, and the muse were not left alone 
to form the devotion and pursue a cold scent, but only 
called in as an assistant to the worship, then the song 
would end where tlie inspiration ceases , the whole 
composure would be of a piece, all meridian light and 
raendian fervour, and the same pious flame would be 
propagated and kept glowing in the heart of him that 
reads Some of the shorter odes of the two poets now 
mentioned, and a few of the Rev Mr Norris’s Essays 
in verse, are convanang instances of the success of this 
proposal 

It IS my opinion, also, that the free and unconfined 
numbers of Pindar or the noble measures of Milton 
without rhyme would best maintain the dignity of the 
theme as well as give a loose to the devout soul, nor 
check the raptures of her faith and love. Though in 
my feeble attempts of this kind I have loo often fettered 
my thoughts m the narrow metre of our Psalm trans- 
lators , 1 have contracted and cramped the sense, or 
rendered it obscure and feeble, by the too speedy and 
regular returns of rhyme 
66 


The ‘large and laboured works of poesy above described are 
Cowley % Dfmdett (see V ol T p 643) and Blackmore s two poems 
on Arthur (see VoL 11 p toy). For Mr Noms, see below at 
page *59. There are Laves of Walls by Dr Gibbons Dr Johnson, 
Sotriheyr, Milner, and E Paxion Hood (1675). Since 1753 tlicrc 
have been more than half a-doicn collective editions of his works 
that of 1814 was in G V ols. 410 

Charles Leslie (1650-1722), author in 1698 
of the famous Short a 7 tci Easy Method ■with the 
Detsts, was bom m Dublin, the sixth son of John 
Leslie (1571-1671), the centenanan Bishop of 
Raphoc and Clogher, who was of Aberdeenshire 
family Educated at Enniskillen and Tnmty 
College, Dublin, Charles Leslie studied law m 
London, but in 1680 took orders. As chancellor 
of the cathedral of Connor, he distinguished him- 
self by several disputations with Catholic divunes, 
and bv the boldness with which he opposed the 
pro-papal designs of King James Nevertheless 
at the Revolution he adopted a decisive tone of 
Jacobitism, from which he never swerved through 
Iifa Removing to London, he was chiefly cn 
gaged for several years in writing controversial 
works against Quakers, Soantans, and deists, 
of which, however, none are now remembered 
except the little treatise above named, and his 
Gatltenus Redivfiis (1695), a chief auihonty for 
the Massacre of Glencoe. He also WTOte many 
occasional tracts in behalf of the House of 
Stuart In 171 1 he repaired to St Germains, and 
in 1713 to Bar-lc Due. The Chevalier allowed 
him to have a chapel fitted up for the English 
service, and was even expected to lend a favour- 
able car to his arguments against popery , hut m 
1721 Leslie returned to Ireland m disgust, and 
soon after died at his house of Glaslough in County 
Monaghan His works (7 vols 1832) place tlicir 
author high amongst controv crstal w nters 

Jolm Potter (c. 1674-1747) contributed little 
to English literature, but as a very eminent English 
classical scliolar deserves a brief record Bom at 
Wakefield, and educated at University College, 
Oxford, he became professor of div inity at Oxford 
in 1708, Bishop of Oxford m 1715, and in 1737 
Archbishop of Canterbury He published, besides 
notes on Plutarch and St Basil, the Archceologta 
Craca, or Antiquiltes of (Jrcrri? (1698), which was 
practically the standard work till after the middle 
of the nineteenth century , also editions of Lyco 
phron (1697) and Clemens Alexandnnus O715) , 
and in English, a Discourse on Church Covet n- 
inent, and other theological treatises, several of 
them against Hoadly, who complimented Potter 
as being his most formidable antagonist 

•lames Brsiinston (01694-1744) wrote two 
satirical poems, much admired m their day and 
included m Dodslcy’s Collection The Art of 
Politics, desenbed as ‘m imitation of Horace’s 
Art of Poetry ’ (1729), and The Man of Taste (1733), 
‘occasioned by Pope’s Epistle on that Subject’ 
He also produced an imitation of Philips’s Splendid 
Shilhti^, called The Crooked Sixpence In 1708 
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Bramston was admitted at Westminster School , 
m 1713 he was elected to a studentship at Christ 
Church, Oxford , and in 1723-25 became near 
of Lurgashall and Hartmg in Sussex His two 
principal poems arc good essays in the style of 
Pope’s and Young’s satires The following is the 
conclusion of his Art of Politics 
rarliamentecnng is a sort of itch, 

That w ill too oft unw ary knights hew itch 
Two good estates Sir Harry Clodpole spent , 

Sate thnee, but spoke not once, in Parliament 
Two good estates are gone — who’ll take his word? 

Oh, should Ins uncle die, he H spend a third , 

He ’<1 buy a house his happiness to erowai, 

Within a mile of some good borough towai , 

Tag rag and bobtail to Sir Hany’s run. 

Men that hate votes, and women that have none , 

Sons, daughters, grandsons with his Honour dine , 

He keeps a publick house without a sign 
Cobblers and smiths extol th’ ensuing choice. 

And drunken tailors boast their right of v oice 
Dearly the free bom neighbourhood is bought, 

They never leave him while he’s worth a groat , 

So leeches stick, nor quit the bleeding wound, 

Till off they drop with skinfuls to the ground 

Hts Man of Taste is ironically made thus to ex- 
patiate on his likes and dislikes 

Swift’s whims and jokes for my resentment call, 

For he displeases me that pleases all 
Verse without rhjane I never could endure, 

Uncouth in numbers, and in sense obscure 
To him as nature when he ceased to sec, 

Milton’s an universal blank to me 
Confirmed and settled by the nation’s voice. 

Rhyme is the poet’s pnde and people s choice. 

Always upheld by national support. 

Of market, university, and court 
Thomson, write blank , but know that for that reason, 
These lines shall live when thine are out of season 
Rhyane binds and beautifies the poet’s lays, 

As London ladies owe their shape to stays 

In the same poem he parodies 

Musick has charms to soothe a savage beast. 

And therefore proper at a shenfTs feast 

And many of the couplets arc sprightly 

To give IS wrong, but it is wronger still, 

On any terms to pay a tradesman’s bill 

I ’ll please the maids of honour if I can , 

Without black velvet britches, what is man? 

Oxford and Cambridge are not w orth one farthing. 
Compared to Hayanarket and Conv ent garden 

This IS true taste, and whoso likes it not 
Is blockhead, coxcomb, puppy, fool, and sot 

Laurence Ecliard (c 1670-1730), bom at 
Barsham rectory in Suffolk, and bred at Christ’s, 
Cambridge, held a succession of Lincolnshire and 
Suffolk liv mgs, and died Archdeacon of Stow Of 
nearly a score of publications, educational, classical 
ideographical, and histoncal, the most important 
avns his History of England (1707-20) from the 
Jiomans to William and Itfary, which was the 


standard work thencefonvard till it was superseded 
by Rapin’s The ‘histone method’ has long since 
banished some of tlic elements which in Echard’s 
day were available for enlivening the records of 
the past After the battle of W’orcesler ‘ Cromw cll 
in his letter to the Parliament tells them,’ savs 
Echard, ‘that the dimensions of this Mercy were 
above his thoughts, and that it was a Crowning 
Mercy ’ There was, however, another side to 
the story, Echard thought, and adds accordingly 
this tale of 

CromweU and the Devil 
But others accounted it an mfcmal judgment , con 
ceming which we have a strange story in the last part 
of the History of ludepcudenc) , winch the author savs 
he received from a person of quality, viz. ‘It was 
believ’d, and that not without some good cause, that 
Cromw ell the same morning that he defeated the King’s 
army at Worcester, had conference personally with the 
devil, with whom he made a contract, that to have his 
will then, and in all thing-, else for seven years from that 
day, he should, at the expiration of the said years, have 
him at his command, to do at his pleasure, both with 
his sonl and Ixidy ’ This is also related m other pnntcd 
books , but we have rcceiv d a more full account never 
yet publish’d, which is here msertctl as a thing rnore 
wonderful than probable, and therefore more for the 
diversion than satisfaction of the reader It is a rela 
tion or narrative of a valiant officer call’d Lindscv, an 
intimate friend of Cromwells, the first captain of bis 
regiment, and therefore commonly called Colonel Lmdscr , 
which is to this effect ‘On the third of September in 
the morning, Cromwell took this officer to a wood suit 
not for from the armv, and bid him alight, and follow 
him into that wood, and to take particular notice of 
what he s-vv and heard After they had both alighted, 
and secur’d their horses, and walk’d some small way 
into the wood, Lindscv began to tnm jialc, and to he 
seiz’d with horror from some nnknovvm cause upon 
which Cromwell nsk’d him how he did, or how he fell 
himself He answer’d, that he was in such a trembling 
and consternation, that he never felt the like m all 
the conflicts and battels he had been engagd in, h“t 
whether it proceeded from the gloominess of the plaa, 
or the temperament of his bodv, he knew not How 
now, said Cromwell, what, troubled with vapours’ 
come forwards, man ' They had not gone above twenlv 
yards, before Lindsey on a sudden stood still, and cry d 
out, by all that’s goovl, be was seiz’d with such an 
accountable terror and astonishment, that it was mi 
possible for him to stir one step further Upon which 
Cromwell call’d him faint hearted fool, and bid him stand 
there and observe, or be witness', and then advanaiig 
to some distance from him, he met with a grave eldcrb 
man with a roll of parchment in his hand, who deliver J 
It to Cromwell, who eagerly perus’d it. Lindsey, u hide 
recover’d from his fear, heard several loud words he 
tween them particularly Cromwell said, tins is but for 
seven years, I was to have had it for one and tvvenly, 
and it must and shall lie so The other told him posi 
lively, it could not be for above seven, upon which 
Cromwell cry’d with great fierceness it should however 
be for fourteen years But the other peremptonh 
declar’d it could not possibly be for any longer tune f 
and if he vvould not lake it so, there were others who 
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iroalil accept of it i which Crorrn ell at hut look 

the parchment, ami rtlurnm;j to XintUcj wath p^e-t joa 
in hi 3 ccuntemnce, he cr> d, now, T mdsej, the battel ii. 
ojr ow-n ' I long to Ip. engag’d Returning out of the 
\ ood, they rmlc to the nnm\, Cromwell with a rcsolu 
lion to engage a'r “oon ai pos'ibk, and the other aai h 
a derign of leaving the armj a, voon After the first 
charge Lindstj deserted his post, and ro-Ic awa) wath 
all po^iblc speed, daj and night, till he came into the 
county of Xoi^oll , to the house of an intimate friend, 
one Mr Thoro good, minktcr of the parish of 
I rom, ell as soon as he mi s’d him, sent all wavs after 
him, s ith a promise of a great rewarrl to any that 
should bnng him nine or dca'L’ Thus far the narra 
tneof I inds.y himaolf, but something further is to Ik. 
rcmcmijcrd, to comideat and confirm the story 

When Mr Idioroi goml sa i his friend Lindsey come 
into hi wanl, h s hor^c and himself just tircrl, in a sort 
of a marc, said, IIow now. Colonel' we hear there is 
111 e to lie a hiltel shortly , v hat, (led from sour colours’ 
V Inttel ' said the other , yea there lias liccn a battel, 
an 1 I am sure llie King is beaten , hut if ever I strike 
a stroak for rroniwcll again, may I ponsh eteniallj tor 
I am sure he has made a league witli the devil, and the 
devil wall have him in due lime llien dcsmng his 
jirolcction from Cromv ell’s inquisitors, he went in ami 
Tclalcd to him the v hole story, and all the arcuneslanccs, 
concluding with these remarkable worvU, (hat Cromwell 
would certainly dye that day 'even scars that the Inttel 
was fought 'Iho strangeness of the relation caus’d Mr 
ITiorovvgood to order his son John, then about twelve 
years of age, to waatc it in full length in his common 
place Iwok, and to take it from I indsev s own mouth 
Phis eoiiiinon place Imok, and blew be the same storv 
vvnltcn m other liooks, I am assured i< still jircscrv’d 
in the family of the Thorowgooils Rut how far I indscy 
15 to lie behev d, and how far the ston is to be accounted 
inercvhble, is lefi to the readers faitli and judgment, and 
no to anv determination of our own 

Simon OcKlcj (1678-1720}, orientalist and 
Iiistornn, w is born at ] 1 \cicr of good Norfolk 
stoel , studied at Queen’s College, Cambridge, and 
as vicar of the small living of bwavesev in die 
I otiniv of Cambndge earned repute as the most 
■eminent Arabist in Cngland — insomuch that in 
1711 he was made professor of \rabic at Cam 
bridge. Most of Ins short life was spent m dire 
povcrtv, and m the debtors’ jiriaon of Cambndge 
be actually found a leisure for finishing his r/w 
///irg7/;/w dented him amidst die worries of lim 
aatarage He Iranslateel a numlrcr of \rabie 
Ixioks and It dian and other tre.ati'es about the 
Tka't Ihit the one work for whieh he i-> remcin- 
bcrial is his Ci'tiqurst oj Sjria, Pcrsui mui 
/p // ’ntr.r 1/ f (3 vols 170S-57), commonK called 
* 11 ie Ilistorv of die ‘saraccii' ’ It was mainK 
based oa m \rabic nnnuscnpt now not regarded 
as quite a sound authonta Hut unlike his pre 
<lceessor I’orocI, Oikle \ ro'e m I nghsh, and 
mtilc hts 'iibiect intcrt'iing to edw ttetl men 
^.-entTallv fiibboa oluioiislv bad Ovkiev s hi torv 
vaastindv at hand, and speaks of the author as 
‘a Uiimed nnd spin cd interpreter of '\raluc 
tuhiin c',’ am' is * art original 1 1 cvcrv ‘cn'i who 


had opened his eyes' Tlic I iff of 'lohamnicd 
ustidly prefiacd was not fro n h s o vai pen, bin w is 
idded hv Dr I ong. Master of Pcml roke College, 
to the third aolume, published long after Ocl lev s 
death In Ocllca’s work nothing is mote relevant 
to the history of iitcraturc than the tridilional s^ory 
of the burning of the Alcvandnan Libynry at the 
conquest of Egvjit m 641 b\ \mrou (’Amr ibn cl 
Asti, Generil of the Caliph Oro ir , Egypt hiving 
till then been held for the Eastern Emperor 
Hcrachus ba the Coptic goaemor Mol aukas 
(Mukowkis) Some have denied that any such 
destruction as Ockley records took place , the 
general opinion is, that m the seventh century the 
library was in a verv dilapidated condition, and 
that the \rihs only completed what neglect ind 
Chnstian fanaticism had already well nigh accom 
phshed No doubt Ockley ’s authonlies absurdly 
canggerated the extent of the destruction m the 
account they give and he repeats of 

Tho Bumlni? of tho Aloamndrlan Library 
Tilt inhabitants of Mta-anilna were then polled, and 
upon this the whole of Egypt follownl the for line and 
caamplc of its mttropoh', and the inhabitants com 
pounded fisr their live , fortune', and free catrci e of 
their religion, at the jiricc of two ducats a head vc.irly 
This head money was to be paid bv all without clisiine 
tion, cscejit in the ease of a man holding land, farm , 
or vincvardv, for 111 such eases he paid iiiojiortmnahly 
to the ycarlv value of what he held This tax hrough' 
in a most prodigious revenue to the cahph \ficr the 
Saracens were once arrived to tins pitch, 11 is no vvnnikr 
if tliev vvent further, for what would not such a revinue 
do in such hands’ lor thev knew verv well how to 
hushmd thtar monev, Umg at that tune snmiituoii m 
nothing hut their places of public wordiip 1 heir diet 
was plain and simple Upon their tahUs appeared 
neither wine nor any of those dainties, tin iirodiiels of 
modem hixurv, which pall the stomach and enfeeble the 
constitution dlieir chief dnnk was water, their foo<l 
pnncqnllv milk, nee, or the fruits of the earth 

The Arabians had n> vet applied themselves to no 
manner of Icanimg nor the stnilv of nny thing hut ll eir 
vernacular poet n , which lon,^ befiirc Mohammad ■■ tin i , 
they understood very well after their w v nud pudol 
IheiRsclves upan They were altogether igtii rant »>f the 
saenccs, an 1 of even language hut their own \niruj, 
however, though no 'choLr, w^s a man if quid part' 
-nd of good Capacitv, and one who in tie interval if 
hiisincss was more I’ch, hted with the coaver all n of 
the learned, and with ration-l "rd jihiluvojihiu 1 <ii' 
coar-c', than it is u ual for men of I n education to Ic 
Ibcrc was at tl at time m \I<v ndria one lolm, sir 
namcl ‘The gramtinnan, an \Ita ir Inan In h ith of 
(he s ct of ills lacol lies and vv>-. the s'li c llut alitr 
wanls denied llic Tnnitv and lK:iitg adni uii hr 1 v t’ , 

1 1 hops of I gaj I to lent iinct hn crroncti„ oju' Oa , 1 c 
w'v, iqoti Ills icfiival uvcomi i"ic’tcl He v li i 
ever, a m“n timn rt f ■ Iran m.. ml \ — <oi v's 
greatlv pio^scd V i‘h h convfnatrn r nrU taka- 
J A Iig' in friqiientb luanag Idoi i' r-i t.j ta 'rv'-j' 
j 'r recs, Isi a! o f'..ca i n'h cski'... J wi i o-- 
, Tbi j-cr ir pe rnmi., tl ova' r.-;>er' s -'■n 1 r li 
i Ainfo 1 veniuiv I I-,, tin ape* loa Inn , I'etjwv 
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in the Alcxnndnnn Libnr), telling liim ‘Tint lie jicr 
cci\«l he had taken an account of all thmt's uliich he 
thought a’aluable m the cit), and sealed up all the 
repositories and treasuries, hut had taken no notice of 
Uic hooks , that If they uould liaic been nn> uay useful 
to him, he would not base been so hold ns to ask for 
them, hut since ihej were not, lit desired he might hiec 
them ’ Amrou told him, ‘ kliat he had askeal a thing 
which was altogether out of his power to grant, and that 
he could h) no means disjiuse of the Ixjoks without first 
asking the caliph s lease llowcstr, he said. Mil would 
write, and sec what might be done m the matter ’ Ac 
cordmgl) he jicrfornicd Ins promise, and haMiiggiecna 
due character of the abilities of this learned man, and 
aaiuaiiitcd Omar with Ins petition, the caliph retiimid 
this answer, ‘Mhat is contained in these bools \mi 
mention is either agre-cahle to what is written m the 
IkioI of God (meaning the Koran) or it is not if it lie, 
then the Koran is sufTiaent without them if otherwise. 
It IS fit thej should he destroyed ’ Amrou, in oheahcnce 
to the caliph’s command, distributed the iKioks through 
out all the atj, amongst those that kept warm baths (of 
which there was at that time no fewer than four thou 
sand m Alexandna), to heat the baths with \nd not 
withstanding the great hasoc that must needs lie made of 
them at tins rate, >ct the number of l>ooks which the 
diligence of fonner princes had collecte-d was so great, 
that It was six months before the) were consumed A 
loss never to he made U)) to the leamexl world ! 

Joseph Addison 

was born on isi "Maj 1672 at Milston, Amesbuta 
(Wilts), where his father, the Rev Kancclot 
Addison (1632-1703), afterwards Dean of 1 icli- 
flcld was rector His mother was J4ine, daughter 
of Dr Nathaniel Gulston and sister of William 
Gulston, llishop of Bristol He passed from 
Amesbur) School to Sahsbur) Senool , thereafter, 
in 1683, to the Grammar School of Lichfield, 
whither the familj had removed on his father’s 
appointment to the Deancr> , and, later, to 
Ch irterhouse, where his future friend, Richard 
Steele, was a pupil In 1687 he was admitted 
a commoner of Queen’s College Oxford , but 
in 1689 his success with some Latin verses 
(^Inan^jn (tho Resets Giihthni) procured his elec 
tion to a demy ship at Magdalen College He 
took his Master’s degree in 1693, '>"'1 fi'c years 
later obtained a Fellow ship at his college 

In his undergraduate efforts Addison confined 
himself to Latin in verse, in the Iitaiic^utafip, 
already referred to, and the Gtaiulnito pro exop 
ioio so LHisstmi Reo^s Gultchut lx Hibcniin rodtitt 
(i6go) , and in prose, in a short dissertation, Dc 
Insiquionbus Romanornvi Poet is (1692), which 
was frequently reprinted together with a con 
tinuation translated by one of Curb’s hacks from 
the English of an ingenious Major Pack These 
pieces, and his contributions of occasional veise to 
the two volumes Mu see Aut^ltcauce 1699), 

are interesting solely as formative evidence of 
Addison s political bias and literary method We 
cannot share the enthusiasm of his contemporaries 
for the Pax Guhclmi (1697), which the judicial 


‘Rig’ Smith held to be ‘the best poem since the 
but we can admit its elegance, as v e may 
concede the humour of the MacJilu(r Gtshculantes 
{a propos of I’owell’b fimous puppet show) or the 
devotional spirit of the Resunuho In this I-atm 
inisrclliny we have a forecast as eomplete ai 
juvenile wit will allow, of the later facuUv and 
graces of Mr Sjiect itor 

^Iox fiindinunta futunc 
•'uh Irivit pictor talmlie 

— kesurreettc 11 9-ia 

Addisons first English poem vvas a short pccc 
To Ml J)i}iliii (2nd June 1693), which secured the 
fivour of the jioet and through him, or Congreve, 
or both, an introduction to the M lug leaders 
Somers and Mont igu and to the liool seller 
j icob I onson Dry den thought so liighi of 
Addi->on’s translation of the I ourth Gecrt^tc Uiat 
he referred to it m his critical Pottsenpi to (h 
Rtttdir (‘after his Bees, my latter swarm is 
scarcely worth tin hivmg’i and he honoured 
his voung friend by printing his Lssav tn tU 
I Gion^ies (1603'' as an introduction to his own 
translation of \ iigil \ddison continued to reside 
at Oxford and ippears tn have been prcp.ann„ to 
take holy orders but he v' as dissuaded from this 
intention by his jiohtical friends, who lead di 
tovcrerl III him a useful litcno 
flict of parlies He coinmcntle'd hiiusclf further 
to Somerb ind Montagu by hib prane of the 
latter in a verse Actom ( of tne Greatest /'rifiso 
Pocts (ifxjg;, and bv his dedication to the former 
of 4 Poliu to Ihs Majeil) (1695) , and bv their 
united inihieiicc he obt lined, in 1699 a jiension 
of three hundred jioimds a year for purposes of 
travel and general j>rep.irition in public affiirs 

Ills Grand Tour — which includctl France, Italv, 
Austria (.erniany and Holland, and exicndcei over 
four vears— vv is not the conventional escapade of 
the ‘gentlemen that were just come vvald out 
their country ’ Hotter to ^/aiijaii, Bloia, Februarv 
1700) In Dr Johnsons jihrase, ‘he proceeded in 
his journey to Italv, which he suneved with the 
eves of i jioct ' And the good Abbe I’hihppcau'r 
at Blots admitted, with implied astonishment, that 
during his year at Blois his friend had had tw 
amour, and added, ' I think 1 should li I'C knowai 
It if he had had nnv ’ Incidental reference's in his 
I ctlers show that he vvas making some histoncal 
inquiries about treaties and other matters, but his 
stronger likings lav in scholarly associations with 
the places which he visited, or in the esthetic pro- 
blems which their variety suggested From Geneva 
he addressed his Zt//cr^^w //(7^ (Fcbnian i/O-' 
to Montagu, now Lord Halifax — a prelude, m his 
happiest verse to the more elaborate prose R‘ 
marks on St~’tra/ Paiis of Italy, which he pro 
pared in 1705 from notes made during his tour 
In these, as well as in the DtaIo"Vis ot Medals, 
which he wrote during his visit to \’icnna ( 17 °-^ 
he shows his predisposition to that amiable 
reflection which charactenses the more perfect 
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■n ork of the Spectator The Letter from Italy, in 
which his technique is perhaps at its best, i\-as 
much admired by Pope, and frequently quoted 
and imitated by lum The undated Discourst on 
Arcient and Modern Learning, which has been 
reasonably ascnbed to him, may ha\e been 
wntten about this time. 

The death of William III and his patrons’ 
loss of office depnied Addison of his traielling" 
pension Shortly after his return (September 1703) 
he was elected a 
member of the 
Kit-Cat Club, b> 
means of which 
he extended his 
acquaintance wath 
the lcadlng^Vhlgs 
Halifax still stood 
by him, and had 
an opportunity of 
recommending 
him to Godolphin 
and of securing a 
Commissionership 
of Appeals for 
him, as a reward 
for a panegync 
on the \nctory of 
Blenheim (August 
1704) In this 
poem, The Cam- 
paign, which de- 
scnbes the pro- 
gress of Marl- 
borough’s plan, 
his marches and 
sieges, we are re- 
minded of the 
literary manner of 
the Letter from 
Italy Addison 
wisely refrained 
from the ‘flute and 
trumpet’ style of 
his Ode for St 
"Cealtds Day (1699), and although he laid him- 
self open to the gibe that he had produced a 
‘gazette in rhyme,’ he won by the lery calm- 
ness and plainness of his verse the political and 
personal success which was desired From the 
publication of the Campaign till the fall of the 
MTiigs in 1710 Addison was absorbed m politics, 
m the duties of an Under Secretary of State 
(1706), of Secretary to the Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland (1709), of Keeper of Records, of 1 member 
of Parliament, or of a party -wnter in such ven- 
tures as the short tract on The Present State of the 
IVar (lyoy) or The Whig Examiner (JSos I-V, 
i4lh September to 12th October 1710) His only 
litemry work was the unfortunate attempt to wnte 
an English opera on the subject of Rosamond 
(March 1707), and some fnendly collaboration 


wuth Steele in his Tender FLusband He had 
already, from May 1709, contributed some papers 
to his friend’s Tatler, but it was not till the 
following year that his political leisure gave him 
the opportunity of writing the essays upon which 
his reputation now chiefly rests On the death 
of Queen Anne public affairs again engrossed his 
attention 

All the work of this short penod (1710-1714) 
IS, with the exception of the tragedy Cato, in 

prose, and in the 
form of short 
essays , and Cato 
is hardly an ex- 
ception, for though 
finished and pro- 
duced It Drury 
Lane m 1713, it 
had been planned 
and almost en- 
tirely written dur- 
mghisContinental 
tour He contn- 
buted ov er sixty 
pipers to the 
Tatler between 
26th May 1709 
and 2nd January 
171 1, when Steele 
brought the suc- 
cessful sheet to a 
sudden close, not 
because he, or his 
friend,had become 
to the public, as 
to Swift, ‘cruel, 
dull, and dry,’ but 
probably because 
Steele felt his 
Whiggism some- 
w hat ungracious 
to Harley, who 
had generously 
allowed him to 
remain in his post 
at the Stamp Office Swift really sneered at 
its politics, for there was no falling off in the 
paper, espeaally in the character-sketches of the 
Political Upholsterer Tom Folio, ‘the broker m 
learning,’ or Ned Sofdy, ‘the very pretty poet,’ 
which Addison contributed Steele readily ac- 
knowledged Addison’s assistance. ‘I fared like a 
distressed Pnnee who calls m a powerful Neigh- 
bour to his aid , I was undone by my Auxiliary , 
when I had once called him in, I could not subsist 
without Dependance on him ’ It is probable that 
the stoppage of the Tatler was hastened because 
the two fnends had already made their plans for 
the daily sheet of The Spectator, which thev issued 
within two months (ist March 1711) The new 
enterpnse must be considered, as its promoters 
intended it to be, a continuation of the Tatler 
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Man> of Its apparcntl) origiml dinrictenstics, his comedy of The Drummer, which had but in 

such as The Club, with its types of quidnuncs, 6i different success (March 1716) The senous ensis 

the topics of social satire, had been elaborated in in Wing politics caused b) the Rising of the 

the a contmuit> of literal^' purpose which I'lftccn forced Addison to undertake a spcaal 

will be best appreciated by the reader who makes party defence in The Treeholdo , for which he was 

the most careful stud> of the allusions and per- rcwarded(Deccmber i7i6)withaCommissionersliip 

sonaha of the two publications The success of of Trade and Plantations Yet even m the fift) fi\e 

these social and critical studies doubtless prompted papers of this partisan journal (23rd Decembert;!, 

the editor and his ‘auxiliarj'’ to aroid politics, to 29th June 1716) he pled the Whig cause with his 

but the) made no senous promise to confine then wonted good-humour, and found opportunities to 

‘Censorship of Great Bntain’ to the doings of discuss the taganes of the Female Sex, French 

the coffee house, the tea table, and the theatre , Anglophobia, the Treatment of Authors, or his 
and, indeed, towards the end of the journal, they old topic of Wit and Humour His methods of 
occasionally dc\ latcd into ingenious speculations political persuasion, as illustrated in the case of 

which must hare pleased their \Wiig subscribers the Tory' Foxhuntcr (No 47), were perhaps more 

The Spectator was continued till 6th December successful than those of the most ardent members 

1712, and ran to fii e hundred and fifty fnenumbers, of his jnrty, such as Steele, who preferred to drub 

of which Addison and Steele WTOte over five hun- the Jacobites into allegiance, 

dred, in about equal proportions A supplementary Flic Freeholdei w as Addison’s last literary 

set (Nos 556-635) appeared between i8th June undertaking, if we except two minoi political 
and 20th December 1714. In this the majority of cssiys — the ascribed Aiguments about the Altera 
the contriljutions is by Addison, who edited them ttoji of Tiuuiual Llecttoiis of Parliament (con 
when they were icissued as the eighth volume tributed to Boyer’s /’n/r/rerz/ S'/rr/r, Apnl 1716) and 

of the Octavo, or First Collected, Edition of the two numbers of the Old Whig (iptli March and 

Spectator 2nd April 1719) m reply to Steele’s attack in 

Between 28th May and 22nd September 1713 The Plebeian on Sunderland’s Peerage Bill On 
Addison wiote over fifty papers for The Guatdian, 3rd August 1716 he married S irah, Countess of 
which Steele had started within three montlis of Warwick, by whom he had one daughter Pope’s 

his sudden stoppage of the Speetator proper spiteful reference to his ‘ marry ing discord’ (E/w/Zr 

Addison fully maintained the intention of Mr to D) Aibuthnot, 393) has been too readily 

Nestor Ironside to ‘have nothing to manage with accepted by postenty, without proof, and in the 

any person or party,’ and, oven after his editor had face of indirect contrary' evidence He was ap 

‘blazed into faction’ m the famous Dunkirk letter pointed a Secretary of State on i6th April I 7 > 7 f 

(No 128), continued his Oriental allegories and but was compelled to resign, on 14th March of the 

his discourses on Female Dross, Pride, and the next year, on account of broken health In his 

Wisdom of the Ant And when Steele, after liis political quarrel with Steele’s he shows a 

disastrous adventure with The Englishman — a diminished v igour, to which his impetuous friend, 

rabid political sequel to the Guardian, y\h\ch he, in ignorance of his physical condition, referred in 

more st/o, had suddenly suppressed — returned to no kindly manner, in his fourth paper (6th Apnl 

the manner of Mr Spectator in the short-lived 1719) ‘Tlic Plebeian has been obliged to object 

Lover, Addison obliged him with two papers, Nos. to the Old JVliig one of the infirmities of age, 

lo and 39 (March, May 1714) He also contnbuted viz slowness, and he must now take notice of 

about this time two papers to The Reader 3 another, though he does it vvath great reluctance, 

and 4), another of Steele’s literary' sheets Tlie that is, ivant of memory , for the old gentleman 

last year of his literary penod (1713) was occu- seems to have forgot,’ d.c Addison w'as already 

pied in preparing a first portion of a trc,atise Of threatened with dropsy, as a sequel to an incurable 

the Christian Religion, which remains unfinished, asthma, and, two months later (17th June 17 * 9 )» 

and in the less congenial task of comb iting the succumbed to the disease at Holland House, 

hbds of Pope, who, prompted by jealousy, had Kensington 

made a senes of unscrupulous attacks Into the Addison’s literary reputation, unlike that of 

circumstances of this famous quarrel, which other English classics, rests less upon the merit of 

involved Dennis, Ambrose Philips, and Tickcll, if individual pieces or of his work taken ■as avvholc 

not all the liabituds of Button’s, it is unnecessary' than upon its historical importance as an influence 

to entei here (see the articles on Pope and Tickcll on letters and manners There is nothing more 
in this volume, and Mr Courthopc’s Addison in fatal to his deservedly high position than to judge 
‘English Men of Letters,’ Chap vii) him by a few, even the best, of his verses and 

On the death of Queen Anne, Addison was essay's , and any selection of ty'pical passages, such 

appointed Secretary' to the Lords-Justiccs who as are here pnnted, though it may show certain 
managed public affairs till the coming of George I salient qualities of style, must fail to justify the 

After the king’s arrival, he was nominated for the opinion of later criticism The same is true 

second time as Chief Secretary for Ireland He of the cumulative effect obtained by the perusal 

found his duties light, and composed and produced of his entire work Consideration merely of such 
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things as his industn or the agreeable uniformit) 
of his craftsmanship mil not cx-plain his positive 
v'alue in the historx of English literatura 
Addison’s importance is in a sense extra-literarj, 
for, though he takes up a definite attitude to the 
'Esthetic pnnaples of his time, he is interested not 
so much in their discussion as academic theor) as 
in their adjustment to life. He realises in a fuller 
as well as in a more practical vraj than his con- 
temporancs did the two fundamental ideas of the 
classical doctrine of taste — the one of restraint, 

‘ temperance,’ selection in the hterarj purpose , 
the other of arrangement, propnetj, harmonj of 
all the parts of the lilcrarj scheme. He expresses 
these in the ‘correctness’ of his prose, m his con- 
ception of the short essaj, m his braang of the 
couplet as it had been left b\ Drjden, m the unitj 
of plan in the miscellaneous papers of the Spec- 
tator, in the conscious effort to avoid the over- 
elaboration of the characters of the Club or the 
too read} indulgence of his public in one particular 
vein of fun or homil} Thus far he is at one with 
the cntical purpose of the Augustans, who, from 
Pope dowaiwards, confined it to literature, and ' 
there almost exclusively as a disaphne in technique. 
But he c-x-tended the application to manners, on 
the one hand exposmg the improprieties of societj, 
part) -politics, mere scholarship, or popular religion, 
which arise from the enthusiasm of disordcrl} 
emotions , and on the other hand shov ang the 
relationship of each and all of these special ques 
tions of reform — htcran, social, and moral — to 
the broader issues of Classiasm This range of 
cnticism, which gives him a unique place among 
his contemporancs, was not understood bj them 
Steele came to resent his persistent dislike of the 
ofhcial hig as of the offiaal Tor), and Swift 
was irritated b} the Spectators gossip about fans 
and patches Both failed to sec the logic of 
Addison’s position, or to foresee the immediate 
effect in bringing a better philosoph) of life ‘to 
dwell at clubs and assemblies, at tea tables and m 
coffeehouses’ After all, this difference between 
Addison and them was onl} one of method, or 
rather of degree he was in more direct opposition 
to the tone of his age in his refusal to share its 
pessimism, or to find delight in those gargantuan 
coarsenesses of art and conduct which sort so 
uncouthl} w ith the elegances and punctilios of the 
time It IS cas} to explain this divergence bv a 
constitutional amiabiht) and dehcac), but its cause 
IS perhaps more trail} to be found in the logical 
nccessit} to his balanced mind of completing the 
expression of a thcorv which had alread} com- 
mended Itself in purel} hterarv matters Con- 
temporarv v raters, including Pope, nev er tire of 
speaking of Good Sense, True Wit, Good Breed- 
ing, The Ingenious Gentleman , but none of them 
has realised so full} as Addison has done the com- 
plex meaning of these terms, and given soul to 
that later ‘Euphues’ whom the eighteenth Centura 
would fain have made a mere hterarv png 


Addison expounded his doctnne and convinced 
his readers by methods which that doctnne im- 
plied— b} observing a studied moderation in his 
attacks and b} never losing sight of the general 
pnnaple mvolved Like Swift and Pope he had 
his mission against Dulncss, but he did not 
anathematise her votaries as v-ahoos and dunces 
He laid claim in his ‘ spectatonal ’ office to be 
‘ somethmg of a humonst,’ and he had abundance 
of gende iron} and wit, but it was his tolerance 
rather which coaxed public opinion to accept his 
censorship He discovered hterarv possibilities 
in subjects hitherto untouched , and b) his con- 
descension to the intelligence of the middle class 
he not onl} stimulated its efforts at self-advance- 
ment, but obtained the pnvilegc of imposing at 
one and the same time his canons of taste and 
rules of conduct In this unity of msthetic and 
moral ideas Addison is in close kinship with die 
Platonic and Anstotehan conception of critical 
method Its general terms offended man), who 
hinted that he prostituted literature when he 
brought down philosoph} from its academic heav en 
to inhabit among quidnuncs and ladv-’s-men , and 
later cntiasm, under the influence of the doctnne 
of art for art’s sake, has too readil} forgotten that 
while the Addisonian method ma} or mav not be 
the true concern of the nineteenth centui), it was 
m Its own place and time a more just, complete, 
and effectual aid to the appreciation of aisthetic 
pnnciples even m their most formal aspects A 
like bad cntical perspective has condemned Addi- 
son as unonginal and tnte The same has been 
said of Pope, and indeed of eightecnth-ccnturj 
letters gcncrall} , but we forget that what appears 
to us to be commonplaces was then cither nev'-- 
found wisdom, or, if known, was ‘ne’er so well 
expressed.’ Addison insinuated himself so deli 
catel} into the literal) purpose of his successors, 
that the}, and their successors, oblmous of the 
facts and in their desire for a stronger expression, 
were inclined to consider him a master of platitude 
Had he had more fire and some of the gall of his 
fnends, he might have had more persistent admira- 
tion Didactic as he w as, he nev er dared to preacli , 
and, though he therebv gamed the confidence of his 
own age, the v ei) ease of his method of convnncing 
made it cas} for postent} to be ungrateful 

It IS somewhat remarkable that in man) estimates 
of Addison the most generous allowance is made 
for his stnctlv cntical reflections on such subjects 
as Wit or the Sublime, or his apprcaations of 
Patadtse Lost and Chevy Chase It is almost d 
tradition to saj that we are indebted to him for 
Milton and die romantic ballads , and it is some- 
times an argument with those waiters who arc 
never happj in their judgment of the eighteenth 
Centura that Addison’s attitude to such things as 
The Children in the U'oad shows a critical insight 
greall} supenor to that of his time. It would be 
more correct to sa} that it is our partisan interest 
in these romantic matters w hich tempts us to read 
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into these ‘ occasional ’ observations what Addison 
would not have said or cared to say In his 
cntical papers, if anywhere, he is open to the 
charge of being commonplace and unoriginal 
He retails the axioms of the French antics, and 
seldom adds anything illuminative of their appli- 
cation to English literature He borrows, and 
often without acknowledgment, from Le Bossu, the 
Daciers, Bouhours, and Boileau, more amply than 
Sidney did from the Renascence critics, or Dr>'den 
had already done from the same French wmters 
These passages stand apart from the rest of his 
work, not merely by the fact that most of them 
had been written in an early penod and were 
interpolated in the Spectator when editorial copy 
ran short, but because they lack the spontaneity 
and appropnatencss of the soaal essays They 
were accepted in England and in Germany as a 
critical standard, since they had the prtmd facte 
recommendation of being embedded in Addison’s 
most popular work, and such topics were new, 
and therefore attractive, to that larger reading 
public which had begun, under his guidance, to 
discuss the miscellaneous problems of taste. To 
the modem student, however, they are of least 
consideration in an estimate of Addison’s literary 
position — less important than his fastidious interest 
m the preparation of a prose st) le, or in his treat- 
ment of the short essay If some credit be due to 
him for giving a certain practical value to subjects 
which had been hitherto exclusively academic, 
It is but part of that wider acknowledgment of 
his general intellectual purpose, which was more 
catholic than exhaustiv e, and was concerned more 
in teaching what to avoid than what to take for, 
dogma. 

Italy’s Misfortune 

Tam would I Raphael’s godlike art rehearse. 

And show the immortal labours in ray verse, 

Vi'here from the mingled strength of shade and light 
A new creation rises to my sight , 

Such heavenly figures from his pencil flow, 

So warm with life his blended colours glow 
From theme to theme with secret pleasure tost, 

Amidst the soft variety I ’m lost 

Here pleasing airs my ravisht soul confound 

With archng notes and labyrinths of sound , 

Here domes and temples nse in distant views, 

And opening palaces mvite my muse. 

How has kind Heaven adorned the happy land. 

And scattered blessings wnth a wasteful hand ! 

But what avail her unexhausted stores, 

Her blooming mountains, and her sunny shores, 

With all the gifts that heaven and earth impart. 

The smiles of nature, and the charms of art. 

While proud Oppression in her valleys reigns, 
jVnd TjTanny usurps her happy plains ? 

The poor inhabitant beholds in vain 

The reddening orange and the swelhng grain , 

Joyless he sees the growing oils and wines. 

And in the myrtle’s fragrant shade repines , 

Starves, in the midst of nature’s bounty curst. 

And m the loaden vineyard dies for thirst. 

(From A Lttier/rvm Italy ) 


A Battle-Piece 

But, O my muse, what numbers wilt thou find 
To sing the funous troops in battle joined ! 

Mcthinks I hear the drum’s tumultuous sound 
The victor’s shouts and dying groans confound. 

The dreadful burst of cannon rend the skies. 

And all the thunder of the battle nse. 

’Twas then great Marlborough’s mighty soul was proved, 
That, in the shock of charging hosts unmoved, 

Amidst confusion, horror, and despair. 

Examined all the dreadful scenes of war. 

In peaceful thought the field of death surveyed, 

To fainting squadrons sent the timely aid, 

Inspired repulsed battalions to engage. 

And taught the doubtful battle where to rage. 

So when an angel by divine command 
With nsing tempests shakes a guilty land. 

Such as of late o’er pale Bntanma past, 

Calm and serene he dnves the funous blast , 

And, pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform. 

Rides in the whirlwind, and directs the storm. 

But see the haughty household troops advance I 
The dread of Europe, and the pnde of France, 

The war’s whole art each pnvatc soldier knows, 

And with a general’s love of conquest glows , 

Proudly he marches on, and, void of fear, 

Laughs at the shaking of the Bntish spear 
Vnm insolence ' with native freedom brave. 

The meanest Bnton scorns the highest slave , 

Contempt and fury fire their souls by turns, 

Each nation’s glory in each wamor bums. 

Each fights, as in his arm the important day 
And all the fate of his great monarch lay 
A thousand glorious actions, that might claun 
Triumphant laurels and immortal fame. 

Confused in clouds of glorious actions lie, 

And troops of heroes undistinguished die. 

O Dormer, how can I behold thy fate, 

And not the wonders of thy youth relate 1 
How can I see the gay, the brave, the young. 

Fall in the cloud of war and he unsung ' 

In joys of conquest he resigns his breath. 

And, filled with England’s glory, smiles m deatE 

The rout begins, the Gallic squadrons run. 
Compelled in crowds to meet the fate they shun , 
Thousands of fiery steeds with wounds transfixed 
Floating in gore, with their dead masters mixt. 

Midst heaps of spears and standards driven around. 

Lie in the Danube’s bloody whirlpools drowned. 
Troops of bold youths, bom on the distant Sa6ne, 

Or sounding borders of the rapid Rhone, 

Or where the Seme her flowery fields divides. 

Or where the Loire through vvundmg v ineyards glides , 
In heaps the rolling billows sweep away. 

And into Scythian seas their bloated corps convey 
From Blenheim’s towers the Gaul, with wild affright, 
Beholds the vanous havoc of the fight , 

His wavmg banners, that so oft had stood 
Planted in fields of death, and streams of blood, 

So wont the guarded enemy to reach. 

And nse tnumphant in the fatal breach. 

Or pierce the broken foe’s remotest lines. 

The hardy veteran with tears resigns 

Unfortunate Tallard I Oh, who can name 
The pangs of rage, of sorrow , and of shame. 
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That -with mLxt tomult in thy bosom swelled ' 

\Yhen first tlion saw’st thy bravest troops repelled. 

Thine only son pierced with n deadly wound, 

Choked in his blood, and gasping on the ground. 

Thyself m bondage by the victor kept ! 

The chief, the father, and the capuve wept 
An English muse is touched with generous woe. 

And in the unhappy man forgets the foe 
Greatl> distrest ' thj loud complaints forbear, 

Blame not the turns of fate, and chance of avar , 

Give thy braac foes their due, nor blush to own 
The fatal field by such great leaders won. 

The field whence famed Eugenio bore away 
Only the second honours of the day 

With floods of gore that from the vanquish! fell. 

The marshes stagnate, and the nvcrs swell 
Mountains of slam lie heaped upon the ground. 

Or ’midst the roarings of the Danube drow ned , 

Whole captive hosts the conqueror detains 
In painful bondage and inglorious chains , 

Ea’n those who ’scape the fetters and the sword, 

A or seek the fortunes of a happier lord. 

Their raging King dishonours, to complete 
Marlborough’s great work, and finish the defeat. 

From Memminghen’s high domes, and Augsburg’s walls, 
The distant battle dnses the insulting Gauls, 

Freed by the terror of the victor’s name, 

The rescued states his great protection claim , 

Whilst Ulm the approach of her delis crer waits. 

And longs to open her obsequious gates 

(From The Camfmpt ) 

Lieiitenact Colonel Philip Dormer of ihc jst FootQoardi, tvas 
lolled at Blenheim. Itarthal TallanJ was lal en prisoner nt BIcn 
heim, and was kept in England till 171a. Pnnee Eugene often 
signed his name Eugcaio Two of the lines gnen al>ofc m the 
formTlckeU made the standard, ran in the onginal 

Midst heap* of broken sjwan and standards he, 

And in the Danube s bloody whirlpools die. 

Oftto 

Caio It must be so — Plato, thou reason's! -ucU I— 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire. 

This longing after immortahty ? 

Or whence this secret dread, and inward horror. 

Of falling into nought ? Why shnnks the soul 
Back on herself, and startles at destruction ? 

’Tis the divinity that stirs wothin us , 

’Tis heaven itseE, that points out an hereafter. 

And intimates eternity to man 

Eternity ' thou pleasing, dreadful thought ! 

Through what vanety of untned being. 

Through what new scenes and changes must we pass I 
The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me , 

But shadows, clouds, and darkness rest upon it 
Here will I hold. If there ’s a power above us 
( A.nd that there is all nature cries aloud 
Through all her works), he must delight in virtne , 

And that which he delights m must be happy 

But when ? or where? — This world was made for Cxsar 

I ’m weary of conjectures — This must end ’em 

\Laytn^ hts hand on hiz sword 
Thus am I doubly armed my death and hfe, 

My bane and antidote are both before me 
This m a moment brings me to an end , 

But this informs me I shall never die 
The soul, secured m her existence, smiles 
At the drawn dagger, and defies its point. 


The stars shall fade away, the sun himself 
Grow dim wnth age, and nature sink in years. 

But thou shall flourish in immortal youth, 

Unhurt amidst the war of elements, 

1 he wrecks of matter, and the crush of w orlds. 

M’hat means this heaviness that hangs upon me? 

This lethargy that creeps through all my senses ? 

Nature, oppressed and harassed out with care. 

Sinks down to rest This once I ’ll fav our her, 

That my awakened soul may take her flight 
Renewed in all her strength, and fresh with life. 

An offenng fit for heaven Let guilt or fear 
Disturb man’s rest Cato knows neither of ’em. 
Indifferent in his choice to sleep or die. [EtUer PORTILS. 
But, liah ! how s this, my son ? why this intrusion ? 

Were not my orders that I would be pnwitc? 

Why am I disobeyed? 

Poritus Alas! my father! 

What means this sword ’ this instrument of death? 

I Let me convey it hence ! 

Calo Rash youth, forbear ' 

Por Oh let the prayers, the entreaties of your fnends. 
Their tears, their common danger, WTest it from you. 

Cato Wonldst thou betray me ? wouldst thou giv c me up 
A slave, a captive, into Cicsar’s hands? 

Retire, and learn obedience to a father. 

Or know , y oung man ' — 

Por Look not thus sternly on me , 

\ou know I’d rather die than disobey you, 

Cato ’Tis well ' again I ’m master of myself 
Now, C-esar, let thy troops beset our gates, 

And bar each avenue, thy gathering fleets 
O’erspread the sea, and stop up every port , 

Cato shall open to himself a passage, 

I And mock thy hopes — 

Por Oh, sir ' forgive your son, 

Wiose gnef hangs heavy on him ' Oh my father ' 

How am I sure it is not the last time 
I e’er shall call you so ! Be not duspleased. 

Oh be not angry wnth me whilst I weep. 

And, in the anguish of my heart beseech vou 
To quit the dreadful purpose of your soul ' 

Cato Thou hast been ever good and dutiful {Embracing 
M'eep not, my son All wall be well again. him 

The righteous gods, whom I have sought to please. 

Will succour Cato, and preserve his children 
Por Your words give comfort to my drooping heart. 
Cato Fortius, thou may ’st rely upon my conduct 
Thy father wall not act what misbecomes him 
But go, my son, and see if aught be wanting 
Among thy father’s fnends , see them embarked , 

And tell me if the winds and se" s befriend them 
My soul 13 quite weighed down with care, and asks 
The soft refreshment of a moment’s sleep {Exit 

Por My thoughts are more at ease, my heart revives. 

Enter Marcia 

O Marcia, O my sister, still there ’s hope ' 

Our father will not cast away a life 
So needful to us all, and to his country 
He IS retired to rest, and seems to chensh 
Thoughts full of peace. He has despatched me hence 
With orders that bespeak a mind composed. 

And studious for the safety of his fnends. 

Manna, take care that none disturb his slumbers 
Marcia. O ye immortal powers that guard the just, 
Watch round his couch, and soften his repose. 
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Banish his sorrows, arid becalm liis soul 
With easy dreams , remember all his \artues I 
And show mankind that goodness is jour care 
Enter Luci 

Lucia \Micre is jour father, Marcia, where is Cato? 
Mama Lucia, speak low , he is retired to rest 
Lucia, I feel a gentlj dawning hope 
Rise m my soul We sliall be happy still 
I uc Alas ' I tremble when I think on Cato, 

In e\erj \iew, in caerj thought I tremble ' 

Cato IS stem, and aw ful as a god. 

He knows not how to wink at human frailtj. 

Or pardon weakness that he nei er felt 
Mar Though stem and awful to the foes of Rome, 

He IS all goodness, Lucia, always mild. 

Compassionate, and gentle to his fnends 
Fill’d with domestic tenderness, the best. 

The kindest father ' I have ever found him 
Easy, and good, and Ixnmteous to my w islies. 

Liu ’Tis his consent alone can make us blest 
Marcia, we both are equallj involvctl 
In the same intncate, perplext distress 
The cmel hand of fate, that has destroyed 
Thj brother Marcus, whom we both lament — 

Liar And ever shall lament, unhappj youth 1 
Liu Has set my soul at large, and now I stand 
Loose of mj vow But who knows Cato’s thoughts’ 

Who knows how yet he maj dispose of Portius, 

Or how he has determinevl of thjself? 

t\Iar Let him but live ' commit the rest to heaven 
Lucius [eii/intt^] Sweet are the slumbers of the 
virtuous man ' 

0 Marcia, I hav e seen thy godlike father 
Some pow er invisible supports his soul. 

And bears it up in all its wonted greatness. 

A kind refreshing sleep is fall’n upon him 

1 saw him stretched at ease, his fancj lost 

In pleasing dreams , as I drew near his couch. 

He smiled, and cned, Cmsar, thou ennst not hurt me 
Mar His mind still labours watli some dreadful thought 
Luc Lucia, whj all this grief, these floods of sorrow ’ 
Dry up thy tears, my child, we all are safe 
While Cato lives — his presence w ill protect us 
/ul>a [entering] Lucius, the horsemen are returned 
from vaewing 

The mimliei:, strength, and posture of our foes, 

Whq now enc.amp w ithin a short hour’s inarch 
On the high point of jon bnght wcstein tower 
We ken them from afar, the setting sun 
Plajs on their shining arms and bumislicd helmets. 

And covers all the field with gleams of fire 
Luc hlarcia, ’tis time we should awake thy father 
Casar is still disposed to give us terms. 

And waits at distance tdl he hears from Cato 
Enter PoRTius 

Portius, thy looks speak somewhat of importance, 

AVhat tidings dost thou bring’ methmks I see 
Unusual gladness sparkling m thj ejes. 

Par As I was hasting to the port, where now 
hij father’s fnends, impatient for a passage. 

Accuse the lingering wands, a sail arnved 

From Pompej’s son, who through the realms of Spam 

Oills out for vengeance on his father’s death, 

And rouses the vvhole nation up to arms. 

ere Cato at their head, once more might Rome 
Assert her rights, and claim her liberty 


But, hark ' what means lliat groan ' Oh give me way. 
And let me fiv into mj father’s presence 
Juc Cato, amidst hts slumbers, thinks on Rome, 

And m the wild disorder of Ins soul 

Mourns o’er his country — Hah ' a second groan'— 

Heaven guard us all — 

Mai Alas ' ’tis not the voice 

Of one who sleeps ' ’lis agonizing pain, 

’Tis death is in that sound — 

Portius \re etitcrmg'\ Oh sight of woe 1 

0 Marcia, w hat w c feared is come to pass ' 

Cato IS fall’n upon his sw ord — 

Luc O Portius, 

Hide all the horror., of thj mournful talc. 

And let us guess the rest 
Por I ’ve raised him up, 

And placed him in his chair, where, pale and faint. 

He gasps for breath, and, as Ins life flows from him. 
Demands to see his friends His servants weeping, 
Obsequious to his ortlers, bear Inm hither [Scene opens 
Mar O hc.aven, assist me in this dreadful hour 
To paj the last sad duties to mj father 
JuIm These are thy triumphs, thy exploits, O Casar ! 
Luc Kow IS Rome fall’n indeed ' — 

Cato [brought fonoarib in / is chair\ Here set me down — 
Portius, come near me — are mj fnends embarked’ 

Can anv thing be tlioiight of for their service’ 

Whilst I vet live, let me not live iii vain 
— O Lucius, art thou here? — thou art loo good ' — 

Let this our friendship live between our children , 

Make Portius happj m thy daughter Lucia. 

Alas' poor man, he weeps ' — Marcia, mj daughter — 

— Oh bend me forward '—Tuba loves thee, Alarcia. 

A senator of Rome, while Rome survived, 

Would not have match’d his daughter with a king, 

But CasaPs arms hav c throw n down all distinction , 
Whoe’er is brave and virtuous is a Roman — 

— I ’m sick to death — Oh when shall I get loose 
From this vain world, the abode of guilt and sorrow 
— And jet methmks a beam of light breaks in 
On mj departing soul Alas ' I fear 

1 ’vc been too hastj O je powers, that search 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts. 

If I have done amiss, impute it not I — 

The best mnj err, but v ou are good, and — oh 1 [Dies 

ILtic There fled the greatest soul tha^ ever warmed 
A Roman breast O Cato ' O mj fnend ' 

Phj' will shall be religiously observed 
But let us bear this aw ful corpse to Ccesar, 

And lay it in his sight, that it maj stand 
A fence betw ixt us and the vactor’s wrath , 

Cato, though dead, shall still protect his fnends 
From hence, let fierec contending nations know 
M hat dire effects from cn il discord flow 
’Tis this that shakes our country wath alarms. 

And gives up Rome a prej to Roman arms. 

Produces fraud, and crueltj , and stnfe. 

And robs the guilty world of Cato’s life. (From Act v ) 

Cowley 

Great Covvlej then (a mightj genius) wTOte, 

O’er nin wath wit, and Lavish of his thought 
His turns too closclj on the reader press , 

He more had pleased us, had he pleased us less. 

One ghttenng thought no sooner stnkes our eyes 
With silent wonder, but new w onders nse 
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As in the milky vi-ay a shining vhite 

0 er flows the heaiens with one continued light , 

That not a single star can show his ra\s, 
thTulst jomtli all promote the common blaze 
Pardonj great Po_t, that I dare to name 

The unnumbered beauties of thy \erse with blame , 

Thy fault is only wit in its excess, 

But wut Ilf e thine in anv shape wall please 
“W hat muse but thine can equal hints inspire. 

And fit the deep-mouthed Pindar to th) Ijtc , 

Pindar, whom others m a laboured strain 
And forced expression, imitate m vami* 

\\ ell pleased in thee he soars with new debght, [flight 
And plays in more unbounfed lerse, and takes a nobler 
Blest man I whose spotless life and charming lax-s 
Emplojed the tuneful prelate in th) praise 
Blest man ! who now shalt lie for exer knowm 
In Sprat’s successful labours and thx owai. 

(From At: Account c / 1 le Cren ect Eugititi Poctc.) 

An Ode 

The spacious firmament on high, 

\\ ith all the blue ethereal skj. 

And spangled heavens, a shining frame, 

Their great Original proclaim 
The unwearied sun from dax to dax 
Does his Creator’s power displaj 
And publishes to ever) land 
The work of an Alraightx hand 

Soon as the cxcning shades prcxail, 

Idle moon take-, up the wondrous tale, 

And nightl) to the listening earth 

Repeats the storx of her birth 

\\ hils all the stars that round her bum. 

And all the planets, in their turn. 

Confirm the tidings as the) roll. 

And spread the truth from pole to pole 

What though, in solemn silence, all 
Move round the dark terrestrial balP 
Mhat though nor real xoicenor sound 
Amid their radiant orbs be found ’ 

In reason s ear the) all rejoice. 

And utter forth a glorious xoicc, 

For oxer singing, as thex slime, 

‘The hand that made us is Dixane. 

(From The Spectator No 465.) 

1 

Italian Poetry 

The Italian poets, besides the celebrated smoothness 
ol* their tongue, haxe a particular adxantagc aboxe the 
writers of other nations in the difference of their poetical 
and prose language. There are, indeed, sets of phrases 
that m all countries arc peculiar to the poets, but among 
the Italians there are not onl) sentences but a multitude 
of particular xxords that never enter into common dis 
couroc. Tlicy haxe such a different turn and polishing 
for poetical use, that thex drop sex oral of their letters, 
and appear in another form, when thex come to be 
ranged in xer^e For this reason the Italian opera 
seldom sinks into a poomes.. of language, but, amidst 
all the mearmeas and familiant) of the thoughts, has 
something beautiful and sonorous in the expression 
Without this natural adxantagc of the tongue, their 
jirescnt poetry would appear wTCtchcdl) loxv and xailgar, 
notxvithstanding the man) strained allegoncs that are so 


much in u-c among the waaters of this nation The 
English and French, x ho always use the same xxords m 
verse as in ordmar) conx ersation, are forced to raise 
their language with metaphors and figures, or, b) the 
pompousness of the whole phrase, to xvear off an) little 
ness that appears in the particular parts that compose it 
This makes our blank xerse, xvhere tliere is no rh)me 
to support the expression, cxtruiicl) difficult to such as 
are not masters m the tongue, especiall) xxhen the) write 
on low subjects , and ’tis probabl) for this reason that 
Milton has made use of such frequent transpositions, 
Latinisms, antiquated words and phrases, that he might 
the better dexaate from xailgar and ordmar) expressions 

The comedies that I saxv at Venice, or indeed in an) 
other part of Ital), are very indifferent, and more lewd 
than tho=e of other countries Their poets haxe no 
notion of genteel comedx, and fall into the most filth) 
double meanings imaginable, xxhen thex haxe a mind to 
make their audience merr) There is no part gcnerall) 
so xxTelcheil as that of the fine gentleman, especially 
xxhen he conxer-es xxalh his mistress , for then the xxhole 
dialogue is an insipid mixture of pedantry and romance 
But ’tis no xxondcr that the poets of so jealous and 
rexerxed a nation fail m such conxersations on the stage, 
as tliL) haxe no patterns of in nature Tlicre are fou’- 
standing characters xvhich enter into ex cry piece that 
comes on the stage, the Doctor, Harlequin, Pantaloon, 
and Coxiello Tlie Doctor s character comprehends the 
xxhoL extent of a pedant, that with a deep xoicc and 
a magisterial air breaks in upon conxersation, and dnxes 
down all before him exerjlhing he says is backed witii 
quotations out of Galen, Hippocrates Plato, Viigil, or 
any author that nses uppermost, and all answers from 
Ills companion arc looked upon as impertinencics or 
interruptions Harlequin’s part is made up of blunders 
and absurdities he is to mistake one name for another, 
10 forget his errands, to stumble oxer queens, and to run 
his head against exery post that stands in his way Tins 
IS all attended x ith something so comical m the xoice 
and gestures, tliat a man xxho is sensible of the folly 
of the part can hardl) forlicar being pleased xxitli lU 
Pantaloon is generally an old cull), and Coxiello a 
sharper 

I haxe seen a translation of the C:J, acted at Bolonia 
[Bologna], xxhich would nexcr haxe taken, had they not 
found a place in it for these buffoons All four of them 
appear in masks that are made like the old Roman 
fcrsonac, as I shall haxe occasion to observe m another 
place The French and Italians haxe probably denxed 
this custom of shoxx mg some of their characters m masks 
from the Greek and Roman theatre. Tlie old Vatican 
Terence has at the head of every scene the figures of all 
the persons that are concerned in it, xxath the jiarticular 
disgiuses m which they acted , and I remember to have 
seen in the Villa Mattheio an antic statue masked, xxhich 
XX as perhaps designed for Gnatho in the Einmch, for it 
agrees exactly xxith the figure he makes in the Vatican 
manusenpt One xxould wonder, indeed, hoxx so polite 
a people as the Romans and Athenians should not look 
on these borrowed faces as unnatural Tliey might do 
very xvell for a Cyclops, or a satyT, that can haxe no 
resemblance in human features , but for a flatterer, a 
miser, or the Id e characters, which abound in our own 
species, nothing is more ridiculous than to represent their 
lool s by a punted vnzard. In persons of this nature the 
turns and motions of the face are often as agreeable as 
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nn> pnrt of the action Could ^^c Mlppo^c lint a innsk 
represented nc\er so natunll) the general humour of a 
clmractcr, it can nc\cr suit Mith the \-arict) of passions 
that arc incident to c\er> single person m the whole 
course of a ph) The griinacc may he proper on some 
occasions, hut is too steady to agree with nil I he 
rabble, indeed, arc gencrallj pleased at the first entry 
of a disguise, but tic jest grous cold e\en with them 
too when it comes on the stage in a second scene 

(From Ketnatfii e« I atti cf //,lJ[r ) 

On Quack Doctors 

I do not remember that in any of niy hinibntions I 
ha\e touched upon tint useful science of phasic, notwith 
standing I ha\e declared myself more than once a pro 
fessor of It I ha\c indeed joined the study of astrologi 
with It, because I ncicr knew a physiaan recommend 
himself to the public who bad not a sister art to cm 
licllish his knowledge in me-dicinc It has liccn com 
monly obsened in compliment to the ingenious of our 
profession, that \i>ollo was god of \crse as well as 
physic , and in all ages the most celebrated practitioners 
of our country were the particular faiountcs of the ^^uses 
Poetry to physic is inde'ctl like the gilding to a jiill , it 
makes the art shine, and coaers the scacnty of the 
doctor with the agreeahlencvs of the companion The 
very foundation of poetry is goo<l s(.n'e, if lie ma\ allow 
Horace to lie a judge of tae art 

‘Scnhcndi rccte saiKrc cst et pnncipium cl fons ’ 

And if so, lie have reason to htheic that the same roan 
who wntcs well can prescribe well, if he has applied 
himself to the study of both llcsidcs when we see a 
man making profession of two different 'eicnccs, it is 
natural for us to behetc he is no pretender m that which 
we are not judges of, when we lind him skilful in tlial 
which we understand Ordmai-i rpiacks and charlatans 
are thoroughly sensible how necessary it is to support 
thcmscUcs by these collateral assistances, and therefore 
always lay their claim to some siipcniumcrars accom 
phshments whidi arc wholly foreign to their profession 
About twenty years ago, it was impossible to walk the 
streets without hanng an advertisement thrust into your 
hand, of a doctor ‘who was armed at the knowledge of 
the green and red dragon, and had discos cred the female 
fern seed.’ Nobody ever knew what this meant , hut 
the green and red dragon so amused the people that 
the doctor lived very comfortably upon them About 
the same time there was pasted a scry hard word upon 
every comer of the streets Tins, to the best of my 
remembrance, was TETRACin si \roGOh , which dress 
great shoals of spectators about it, who read the hill 
that it introduced ssith nnspcakahlc cunosity , and sshen 
they were sick, would base nobody but this learned man 
for their physiaan , 

I once rcceised an adscrtisement of one ‘ssho had 
studied thirty years by candle light for the good of his 
countrymen ’ He might base studied tsvicc ns long bs 
daylight, and nescr have been taken notice of but 
elucubrations cannot be oscrs-alued There arc some 
svho have gamed themselves great reputation for physic 
by tlieir birth, as the ‘seventh son of a sesenth son’ 
and others by not being bom at all, as the ‘unborn 
doctor,’ ssho, I hear, is lately gone the way of his 
patients, having died ssorth five hundred pounds fer 
annum, tliough he was not ‘ bom ’ to a halfpenny 

My ingenious friend Dr Saffold succeeded my old con 


kmimrnrs Dr Lilly in the studies Iki.Ii of jihysic anl 
astrology, to ssliich he addeil that of jwctty.as sias to 
he seen Ixith upon tlic sign where he lived, and in the 
bills ss Inch In distrilnited IKssi f nccealcd hy Do^or 
Cost, ss h ) cf iseel the s crc' of his prtdcccs or out of the 
sign jiost, and sul siitnlc<l m their stead two of hts ona, 
sshich ssert as follosi 

‘ \\ ithin this I’lacc 
I iscs Doctor Ca’c.’ 

Ht IS ‘aid to base go more by this doticli ilian ’Ir 
Dryden did by all liis ssorl' Tlicrc s onld he no crj 
of cmimcnling the tescnl tmigimry perfections an ! en 
accountable artifices bs ssliich tins Inis; of irm enure 
the minds of the sul; sr, an I gain crowds of admirn 1 
base seen the ssliole front of a mounlebanl '■> stage fma 
one end to the other f-ced siilh patents, ccitifieaies, 
nicrhls, and giiat soil , by svlnch the sescral pi nets of 
I nrojic Insc tc tificd their | articular respect an 1 e‘ e-tn 
for the do. tor 1 scry great m'n srith n sounding l ti' 
has lieen his patmiit 1 lehesT 1 have seen twcniv 
mouiitclnnl s th-t base giscn phy ic to the Oar o’’ 
Muscoss Tlie f.rcai Ihul c of fi-scany cscaj'es rn 
better The I lector of Tnndtnhurg s as hkcinsc a 
sers gooi] jnlicnt 

lliis pTe“t cnndc'ren im of the doo*or drassj upiia 
him much jiyvt will from liis audience, ard it is tea to 
one, but if any of them liC irouble-l siith an ading 
tooth, his ambition svill promp* him to gel it dram 
by a person wlio has h'd ‘o mans pmccs, lings, and 
cnipcmr under his hands 

I must not lease this subject svithont o’^crsing that, 
as pbssicians arc oj't to deal in js-oetrs, aiv,hccan« 
endeavour to rccommcnil thiai'clvc.s In oratory, ard art 
therefore without cinlroscrsy the most cloqurnl |>« 
in the whole Tntisli nation I would no* wtlhtigls «!' 
courage any of llie arts, especially that of which 1 on 
an humble prof'-ssor but I mi st confess, for the go*"! 
of ms native country, I could wi h there mit,ht le a 
suspension of phjT>ic for «e>mc sears, that our kingdom, 
sshicli lua> Isrcn *o much ciliaustal by the ss*rs, might 
base lease to rceruit itself 

\s for m\s<If, the only phy sic sshich has brought ne 
safe to alnio t the age of man, and which 1 presenb to 
all iny friends, is alr-tmcncc. Tins is ccrtainis the bcjt 
physic for prevention, and very often the most effectual 
against a present distemper In short, my recipe is, 
‘Take nothing 

b\ crc the Ixidy politic to be phvsicl csl like particular 
persons, I should venture to presenbe to it after the same 
manner I remember when our whole jskind wais shaken 
with an earthquake some scars ago, them ssas an 
impudent mountcliank ssho sold pills, which (as he told 
the country people) were scry good against an earth 
quake It may perhaps be thought tes alisurd to presenbe 
a diet for the allasang popular commotions and national 
ferments. Hut I am scniy persuaded that if in such a 
case a whole people were to enter into a course of 
abalincnce, and cat nothing but water gruel for a fort 
night, it would abate the rage and animosity of parlies, 
and not 'a little contnbutc to the cure of a distracted 
nation Such a fast would have a natural tendency to 
the procunng of those ends for which a fast is usualls 
proclaimed If any man has a mind to enter on such a 
soluntars abstinence, it might not be improper to give 
him the caution of Pjrthagoras in particular Alatsnt a 
fahs, ‘Abstain from beans’ that is, say the interpreters. 
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meddle not with elections — beans having been made 
use of bj the voters among the Athemans in the choice 
of magistrates Taller, No. 140 .) 

Lilly the astrologer died in 16S1 , Thomas SafTold, who left olT 
wearing to become a quacWoctor, died m 1691, refusing all 
m'-dicincs but his own pills , John Case throve on astrology 
from iGSo to about 1700 

On The Spectator ’ 

It IS with mudi satisfaction that I hear this great atj 
inquinng daj bj day after these m) papers, and receiving 
m) morning lectures vnth a becoming senousness and 
attention M) publisher tells me that there are alreadj 
three thousand of them distributed ever) day so that if 
I allow twenty readers to every paper, which I look 
upon as a modest computation, I may reckon about 
threescore thousand disciples in London and West- 
minster, who 1 hope will take care to distinguish them 
selves from the thoughtless herd of their ignorant and 
unattentive bretliren Since lhave raised to mvsclf so 
great an audience, I shall spare no pains to make their 
instruction agreeable, and their diversion useful For 
which reasons I shall endeavour to enliven morality 
with vnt, and to temper wit with morality, tliat my 
readers may, if possible, both ways find their account in 
the speculation of the day And to the end that their 
virtue and discretion may not be short, transient, inter 
mitting starts of thought, I have resolved to refresh their 
memones from day to day, till 1 have recovered them 
out of that desperate stale of vice and folly into vv Inch 
the age is fallen Tlie mind that lies fallow but a single 
day, sprouts up in follies that are onlv to be killed 
bv a constant and assiduous culture It was said of 
Socrates that be brought Philosophy down from heaven, 
to inhabit among men , and I shall be ambitious to have 
It said of me, that I have brought Philosophy out of 
closets and libraries, schools and colleges, to dwell in 
clubs and assemblies, at tea tables and in coffee houses 
I would therefore in a very particular manner rccom 
mend these my speculations to all well regulated families 
that set apart an hour of every morning for tea and 
bread and butter, and would earnestly advise them for 
tlicir good to order this paper to be punctually served up, 
and to be looked upon as a part of the tea equipage. 

Sir Francis Bacon observes that a well vvntlcn book, 
compared wath its rivals and antagonists, is like Moses's 
serpent, that immediately swallow ctl up and dcvourctl 
those of the Egyptians I shall not be so vain as to 
think that where the Spectator appears the other public 
prints will vanish , but shall leave it to my readers’ con 
sideration whether is it not much better to be let into 
the knowledge of one’s self than to hear what passes in 
Muscovy or Poland, and to amuse ourselves with such 
writings as tend to the vveanng out of ignorance, passion, 
and prejudice, than such as naturallv conduce to infiamc 
hatreds and make enmities irreconcilable ’ 

In the next place, I would recommend this paper to 
the daily perusal of those gentlemen whom I cannot but 
consider as my good brother., and allies, I mean the 
fraternity of "spectators, who live in the world without 
havang anything to do in it , and, cither by the afiluence 
of their fortunes or laziness of llicir dispo'itions, have 
no other business wath the rest of mankind but to look 
niKin them Under this class of men arc comprehended 
all contemplative tradesmen, titular pliysiciares, fellows 
of the Roynl Society, Templars that arc not given to be 


contentious, and statesmen that are out of business , in 
short, every one that considers the v orld as a theatre 
and desires to form a nght judgment of those who are 
the actors on it 

There is another set of men that I must hkew ise lay 
a claim to, whom 1 have lately called the blanks of 
soaety, a> being altogether unfurnished wath ideas, till 
the business and conversation of the day has supplied 
them I have often considered these poor souls with an 
eye of great commiseration, when I have heard them 
asking the first man they have met wath, whether there 
vvais any news stirring? and by that means gathering 
together matcnals for thinking These needy persons 
do not know what to talk of, till about twelve a clock 
m the morning , for by that time they art prttly good 
judges of the weather, know which way the wind sits, 
and whether the Dutch mail lie come in j\s they he at 
the mercy of the first man they meet, and are grave or 
impertinent all the day long, according to the notions 
which they have imbibed in the morning, I would car 
nestly entreat them not to stir out of their chambers 
till they have read this paper, and do promise them that 
1 wall daily instil into them such sound and wholesome 
sentiments as shall have a good effect on their conversa 
tion for the ensuing twelve hours. 

But there are none to whom this paper wall be more 
useful than to the female world I have often thought 
there has not lieen suffiaent pains taken in finding out 
proper employments and diversions for the fair ones 
Their amusements seem conlnvcd for them, rather a.s 
they are w omen than as they arc reasonable creatures , 
and arc more adapted to the sex than to the species. 
The toilet is their great scene of business, and the right 
adjusting of their hair the principal cmplovanent of their 
lives. The sorting of a suit of nbbons is reckoned n 
very good mornings work, and if they make an excur 
Sion to a mercer’s or a toy shop, so great a fatigue makes 
them unfit for anything else all the day after Their 
more senous occujiations are sewing and embroidery, 
and their greatest drudgery the preparation of jellies 
and sweet meats This, I say, is the state of ordinarv 
women , though I know there are multitudes of those of 
a more elevated life and conversation, that move in an 
exalted sphere of knowledge and virtue that join all 
the beauties of the mind to the ornaments of dress, and 
inspire a kind of awe and respect, as well as love, into 
their male beholders I hope to increase the numlxir of 
these by publishing this daily paper, which I shall always 
endeavour to make an innocent if not an improvang 
entertainment, and by that means at least divert the 
minds of my female readers from greater tnlles At the 
"came time, as I would fain give some finishing touches 
to those which are alreadv the most licautiful pieces in 
human nature, I shall endeavour to point out all those 
imperfections that arc the blemishes, as well as those 
virtues which arc the emlxillishmcnts, of the sex. In 
the meanwhile I hope these my gentle readers, who have 
so much time on ihcir hands will not grudge throwing 
away a quarter of an hour in a dav on this paper, since 
they may do it without anv hindrance to business 

I knov several of mv fnemls and well wishers arc in 
great pain for me lest I should not lie able to keep up 
the spint of a paper which I oblige mvsclf to furnish 
every day but to make them casv in this particular, I 
will proniLsc them faitlifnlly to give it over as soon as I 
grow dulL This I know will lie matter of great raillery: 
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to tlic snnlUMt'i, \\lio \m11 rrcqiicntl) pul iiu in miml 
of my promi-,t, <k-,\rc me lo Keep iii) word, T-urc me 
Ihit It IS high lime lo gi\e o\Lr, with mm) o lur 
pk-Lsantnes of Ihi. lil c intiirt, which men of a lillk 
smart genius cannot forbear throwing out again-.t llieir 
best friends, when the) liave such n handle guui 
them of licing witt) IJnl kt llitm icmembcr that I do 
liercby enter m) caveat against this piece of railkrv 

(//if V /l/T No 10.) 

Of Mlsred Wit 

Mr Locke liNs an admitabk relkction upm the 
difference of wit and jiidgnieiit, wherein he endeavours 
to show the reason whj the\ arc not alwajs the talents 
of the same person Ills words are as follow ‘And 
hence, perhaps, ma) lie given some reason of that 
common observation, that men who have a ( reat deal of 
wit and prompt numone , have not ah ajs the clearest 
judgment or deepest reason lor wit King mot in the 
assemblage of ideas, and jiutting thn e lii,'’elher with i 
quietness and vanetv, wherein can be found nnv le cm | 
blance or congruitj, thereb) to inal c uji pleasant jnetures i 
and agreeable visions in the faiuj , jiukiiieiit em the 
eontrarj, lies quite on the other side, in s( pirating care 
fully one from another ideas wherein can Iki fo iiid the 
least difference, thcrebv to avoid licing misled b\ snnih 
tude, and by affniitv to lake one ihin„ for mie>thcr 
Tins IS a way of proceeshiig quite ciuitrirv to inelajihor 
and allusion wherein for the most jnrt ties that enter 
tainment and pleasantry of wit which stril e s,> lively 
on the fancy, and is therefore 'o acceptable to all 
people 

Tins IS, I tlilnl , the licol and most pliilosophical 
account that I have ever met with of wit, whicn geticr 
ally, though not always, consists m such a rc'cmblantc 
and congniitj of ideas as tins author iiieiilions 1 shall 
only add toil, by wav of explanation, that tvtrv tea>cm 
blaiicc of ideas is not that which vve call wit imksN it be 
such an one that gives delight and surprise lo the reader , 
these two jtropcrlies sccni essential to vvu, more parlicu 
larly the last of them In order, therefore, that the re 
semblance m llic ideas be wit, it is necessary that the 
ideas should not he too near one another m the nature 
of things , for where the likeness is obvious, it gives no 
surprise lo compare one man’s singing to that of 
another, or to represent the wliilenes, of anv object by 
that of milk and snow, or the vanetv of its colours bv 
tliose of the rainbow, cannot be called wit, unless liesidcs 
tins obvaous resemblance there lie some further con 
gniity discovcrcil m the two ideas, that is cap ibk of 
giving the reader some surpnsc Tims when a poet IcIK 
us the bosom of Ins mistress is ns white as snow, there 
IS no vvit in the coiwpansou , but when lie adds, with 
a sigh, that it is as cold too, it then grows into wit 
Every reader’s memory may supply him with mnuintr 
able instances of the same nature Ter this reason, the 
similitudes m heroic poets, who endeavour rather to fill 
the mind with great conceptions than lo divert it vvalh 
such as arc new and suiqinsing, have seldom anvthing 
in tliem that can lie called wit Mr Lode’s account of 
wit, with this short explanation, comprehends most of 
the species of wit, as metaphors, similitudes, allegories, 
enigmas, mottos, parables, fables, dreams, visions, 
dramatic writing.,, burlesque, and all the methods of 
allusion as there arc many other pieces of wit (how 
remote soever they may appear at first sight from the 


j foregoing ik enp loit) winch ijhui evamina icn v HI k 
foiind to ai ri e with il 

\s tnic wit (ell nllv con iv!> in llu ic cniUvnccwd 
erni mity of idei , fil f 'it (hufl^ coiivivtv in tl r-eai 
blatiet and ron,'(iiiiv <omtiiiii of > ingk letter a, in 
ana, rams, chniio inn Iqiiigniii an 1 ccrii ‘lev , nmc 
liiiiv of ‘vll'bn , a> in >-eh i- '■nJ dogc'ctcl r'iai«, 
sometime V of words in inm an 1 qoilddc, , an 1 <ar-s 
time of who'e 11 UK or jiocii -, cut into the ‘‘gairci 
of tfi , a t , or all VIS my, 'Oine cam the rm ' i i/ 
wit far, as to a crilte tl even to cvttmnl n im era, anl 
to lo>l 11 ] on a nun ■'s au in,, nioi » ja.r u that cm 
le emble the tone, (ugiirr, or fare i/nn^'hvr 

\s tnie V It eon 1 s in tl 1 rueinl,t'r,cc of ti’rav, ard 
fake vvit in the rtsunbl in c of ord , a e,„,]„ , to r; 
fougoiiig ill tan'c', lliet' I am IiT 1 in 1 .if eg wkrh 
c ii‘i ts jiar 1) 111 the Tl ' mb! nee eif I'hav ar 1 jnrtlv 
in tiic le tmblancc of wtfl wh ch for di m naa' 
air, I s nil , all mixl wit Ibis kind iT v t i th-t 
V Inch 1“ iiiids in t >■> ley moo thin in aro a ,1 tr 
ihii ever V rr le Mr \\ alkr lias hkev i e a gte“' deal 
of It ^Ir Drvalcn is vu 'paring ii it Mill m 1— I 
a genm much ab j e it i <■' i la (bv vatre cia v 

villi Nlilton The Italia i , e'en in th'ir c, ic f«)v rr, 
ate full e,f 1 'Ion n ir Toil i'l, ' b) forme 1 bn* 

SI If upon the "IlU lit pie 1 IS cvvrv ’•lie's teje<fcd 
g vvgh scasi) If v's" I I 'k "flir miv* wit art ' ng tic 

toeck V rilcr , ' c shall fi d it n'o here 1 t n the rj 

giamma i ts 1 here ’’Ti., mhcv' s ii- ‘'role < f i’ m 

the little ji aen -'cribe'! to Miis~i v In !i bv tli. W 

Well a manv (1 her mai I s, Iveti'v i e’f to I _ a iiirlcrn 
roinpr' ilion If v c 1 hj' into 1 e I.r in writer , v c fifri 
none of tins niiM vm m \ irgil I ucielii ' or Ce'uiias 
verv little in llonce liJt ' ' n t deal of n in Ovd, 
and scare- ativthiii el e in 'lartial 

Out of the mmimcnlile liaiih"s of nii*t wit 1 <t * 1 
ehoo,. one in- ance which n 'y !>" met with m all tb' 
venters e>f this cla < 1 he javsiui of h'vi in US na 'im 

has Ijecn ihoiiglil lo rc emblc liie for vh di icasanibe 
wonls fire and fiaine ais mile a' <f IJ ^n L 
The wilt) jeiels, tlicrifoie hws tsken an alverila.,e 
from the doiil tfid meaning of the word fre to make 
an infinite nmiiKr of wi ticisiiis Cowkv ob-smi g tic 
cold regard of In mis rc's s e'ss, and at tl ' same imie 
th-ir power of prod ccitig love in him con dcre ibvma> 
biimm„ glas es made of ice and, fi diug hm ‘df nbk 
to live 111 ihe greatest cTtreniities of hw c, c 'nsluJc, the 
tonid •’one to 1 e habitable \\ lien hr mi'lrcss has read 
his letter wrillcii m jnice of kmon b) h aiding it totl-e 
fire, ho iksirss her to read it over a sccoa I time h) loves 
flnmes When she vveei's, lie wishes it were inwanl 
heal that distilled those drops from the limWe When 
she is ab cni, lie is bevond uglily, lint r thirtv degrees 
nearer the pole than when she is vviili him llii nm 
bilimn love is n lire that naturally mounts ujivvartk 
his happy love i the beams of heaven, and bi' unhappy 
love flames of lidl When it elncs not let him «kc|’, d 
IK a flame lint sends up no smoke , when it is opposed 
l)v coumd and adv ice, il is a lire that mgCs the more b) 
the winds blowing upon it L poll the dvmg of a tree 
in vvliicli he bad ait liis lovcs, he observes that his 
vvnttcn flnmes had burnt up and withered tlie tree 
When he rosolvas to give over Ins paSsioii lie tclk "S 
that one burnt like him for ever dreads the fire Hd 
heart is an 1 Ina that instead of \ ulcan’s shop, encloses 
Cupid s forge m it Ills cndcavouniig to drown bes love 
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in innc IS throning oil npoii tin. fire. He \ ould 
in iniialc- to his mistres', that the fire of lore, like that 
of the sun (which protluces so nwn} Ining crealurLa), 
should not onlj mrm but beget. Lose in another place 
cooks pleasure at his fire. Sometimes the poets heart 
lb froren in cterj breast, and sometimes scorchcil m 
erery e\e Sometimes he is drowned in tears, and 
burnt in love, like a shi|) set on fire in the middle of 
the sea. 

The reader may obsenc in ttcrj one of these instances 
that the poet mixes the qualities of fire with thoac of 
lotc , and in the same sentence, speaking of it both as 
•a pxSbion and as real fire, surprises the reader with those 
seeming resemblances or contradictions that make up all 
llie \\it in this kind of mating Mi\t mt, therefore, is 
ii compobitiun of pun and tme mt, and is more or less 
perfect as the resemblance lies in the ideas or in the 
words , its foundations are laid partly in falsehood and 
partly in truth , reason puts m her claim for one h.alf of 
it, and extras agance for the o'her The only protincc, 
ahercforc, for this 1 ind of mt is epigram, or those 
little occasional poems that in their oi ai nature arc 
nothing die but a tissue of epigrams I cannot con 
elude this head of mixt mt without owning tliat the 
iidmirable poet out of whom I hate taken the examples 
of It, had ns much true wat as any author that ever 
waat , and, indeed, all other talents of an extraordinary 
gemus 

It ma\ lie expected, since I am upon tins subject, that 
I should tale notice of Mr Drydens definition of wit, 
avliidi, with all the deference that la due to the judgment 
•of 80 great a man, is not so properly a definition of wat 
sn. of good wnliDg in general M it, as he defines it, 

IS ‘a propnety of words and thoughts adapted to the 
subject ’ If this he a tnic definition of mt, I am apt to 
think that Euclid was the greatest wit that ever set pen 
to paper it is certain there never was a greater propnety 
of worda and thoughts ailaptcd to the subject than wluit 
that author has made use of in his Elements, I shall 
only appeal to my reader if this definition agrees with 
any notion he has of wit If it be a true one, I am sore 
Mr Dry den was not onlv a lictter poet, but a greater 
a'‘it, than Mr Cowley , and Virgd a much more facetious 
man tlean either Ovid or ^Ia^l 3 l 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the most penetrat 
jng of all tile French enttes, has taken pains to show 
ilrat It IS impoasible for any tliou^ht to l>c beautiful 
which IS not jiest and has no ila foundation in the 
nature of things , that the liasis of all vv it is truth , and 
that no thought can be valuable of which good sense 
IS not the ground work Bodeati has endeavoured to in 
■cidcalc the same notion in several parts of hia writings, 
IxiJi in pro.c and verse Tliia is that natural way of 
wnling, tint beautiful simplicitv, which we so much 
admire in the compositions of the ancients and winch 
noliody devaates from but tho^e who want strength of 
genius to mal c a thought shine in us owav natural 
beauties Poets who want tliea urength of genius to givx 
that majestic simplicity to nature, which we so much 
ndniire in the works of the ancients, are forced to hunt 
after foreign ornament , and not to let any jucce of ml, 
-of vvha kind soever, cicape ihtm 1 look njKm these 
"Titers as Goth-, m poctn who, like fho 0 in arclii 
lecture, not licing abU to come up to the licautiful sim 
plicily )f the old Greeks and Komans, have endeavoured * 
lo 'upply its p’ace vilh all ibc extravagance of an 1 


irregular fancy Jfr Dry den makes a very handsome 
observation on Ovid a mating a letter from Dido to 
■Eneas, in the following words ‘OviJ (says he, sjical 
mg of ^ irgil's fiction of Dido and Lncas) talca it up 
after him, even in the same age, and makes an anaent 
heroine of \ irgil’s new created Dido , dictates a letter 
for her, just before her death, to the ungrateful fugitive , 
and, very unluckily for himself, is for measiinng a sv ord 
with a man so much superior in force to him on the 
same subject, I tliink I may be judge of ibis, bccate'c 
I have translated botlu The famous author of the 
.\rt of Love lias nothing of his own he borrows all 
from a greater master m hta own profession, and, vvhicli 
IS worse, improves nothing which he finds nature 
fails him, and licing forced to his old shift, he ha.a 
recourse to watticisra dins passes, indeed, v ith his 
soft admirers, and gives him the preference to ^ iigil in 
their esteem ’ 

W ere not I supported by so great an authonty as that 
of ilr Dryden, I should not venture to observe, that the 
taste of most of our English poets, as well as reader', 
IS extremely Gothic He quotes Monsieur fcegrais for a 
threefold distinction of the readers of poetrv m the first 
of which he comprehends the rabble of readers, whom he 
docs not treat as such walh regard to their quality, but 
to their numbers and the coarscnC'S of tlicir taste IIis 
words arc as follovv ‘ Scgrais has di'tingiiishcd the 
readers of poetry, according to their capacitv of judging, 
into three classes (lie might have said the same of 
vvntcrs too, if he had pleased ) In the lowest form 
he places tho>e whom ho calls Pchls Uspnls , such 
things as arc our upper gallery audience m a play house , 
who like nothing but the husk and nnd of wit, prefer a 
quibble, a conceit, an epigram, before solid sense and 
elegant axprcssion , these arc mob rexidcrs If \ irgil 
and Martial stood for Parliament men, we know already 
who would carry it But though they make the greatest 
appearance in the field, and ery the loudest, the be-st on t 
IS, they arc but a sort of hrcnch Huguenots or Duldi 
boors, brought over m herds but not naturalized, who 
have not lands of two pounds per annum in Pamasms, 
and tliereforc arc not pnvalegcd to poll Tlieir authors 
arc of the same level, fit to represent them on a mounlc 
banks stage, or to lie masters of the ceremonies in a bear 
garden yet tliesc arc Ihcv who have the most admirers. 
Blit It often happens, to their mortification, that as their 
readers improve Ihcir stock of 'cnsc (as they may bv 
reading Iicllcr liooks. and bv conversation vvtUi men of 
judgment) they soon forsake them 

I must not dismiss this subject vvathoiit ob era mg, that 
as Mr Loci e, m the passage almvc mentioned, lias dis 
covered the most fruitful source of wit, so there 13 
another of a quite contrary nature to it, which does Id c 
wise branch itself out in o several kinds I or not onlv 
the rcrcmblance, but the opposition of idea.-, docs ven 
often produce v it ns I could show m several little 
points, turn', antitheses, that I mav possibly enlarge 
upon m some future sjiccnla ion 

iXhe Sf ' ) 

The a!lu :on* arc lo < FitAv (•"L o), Chnp p f 5 

D^dcn^ ^ J" r Jlcm f pftrj rcff" 

Bouhours Jr-kmt rntic an ! lnn;;nip'her h\cd iHl J7M hts <fe 
t\t I Anf<rser A-yrt rs tss-^t^cs »n r^-rred li 

tj -Addiv n, app-nr-d in ifS- 11 ntn r-qJi h in 

1- ' The po-t in n-»r Ji tV la 

died a year car* --r ! tran bred the ^7 rft foni Cr 

ic aFrcDchvcric ^ Ur yden t Afj ; (ka F. 
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sir Eogor at tho Play o't.r> it-t-uc ullmr wapnc hor 

l\Iy fncud Sir Rogi-r dc CovLrli.), when «c h-t nitt the ph) vniild end One while he apivorul wudi cnti 

togclhcr nl the clulCtold me tint lie Ind n Rreit mmd ctrned for AnilronnelK , and a hltle while nTtcr a-, nmdi 

to see the new tn^cd) with me, as uring me at the same for Hcrmiini!. , an 1 w ai t*trcnicl> pn rkd to tliiiih what 

time that he had not been at a plai the e t\iciU> \tars would P come of r>rr!iua 

‘The ln^t I saw, sa\-s Sir Roger, ‘was the Committee, \MiLn Sir R*^ er saw Andromache a oh tinatc refcsil 
whicli I should 'not liaec gone to neither, had not 1 to her 1 ner’s imimrtimities he avhispcrcd me in tk car 
been told beforehand that it was a good Church of that he w ts suic she would never have him, lowhidi 

1 ngland Cornell) He then pnieeaadeal to inquire of me he ad led with a moic tinn ordinarv veh'-ircnre, ''i on 

who this Distressed Mother was and upon hearing that cannot imagine., sir, vvhal it iv to have to do with a 

she was Hectors widow, he told me that her husband widow ’ Ujion I’vrrhits Ins tlircitcnin,^ -ftcmanls to 

was a brave man, and t lat when be was a school l>ov he leave her, tlic I lill’ht slmok his Inal, and tnB'teiC-l to 

had read liis life at the i nd of the dictionar) Mv friend himself A), do if jo i can ' 1 hia jean da clt ir tnich 

ashed me, in tlie nest plate, if there avoiild not be 'oaic upon mv frun I s imagination, that at the do - H the 
danger 111 comm., home late, in case the Mohocks should third act, as 1 was thirkmg of some'hing <'sc, V whi' 
lie abroad ‘1 assure \ou ’ savs he, ‘1 thought I had jurred in mv car ‘lliesc w idov g nr, arc tie mrwt pea 

fallen into their hands last night for 1 ob erved two sci^e creature in the wtarll I’ it prav {‘ivjrs l-c) yrs 

or three lusts black men that followeel me Iwlf vraa I that aic a ertie I tli s pi y accorvUn; to voa* d'a"'3 c 
up Fleet fctre'ct, and mendcrl their jaaec beliiii I me in ' tubs, ns \ oil call them' jimr p- ogle m Ira;;'*'!) 

proiKirtioii as I put on to go awnv from them \ on j alun', tall to Ih. under n-vl? \\b) there i no' a 

must know (eoiitinucd the 1 night with a mile) I single sentence m this pD) tint 1 do not know the 

fancied tliev had a mind to hunt me fur 1 reincmlicr an ' meinm} of ' 

honest gentleman in m) iieighboiirhood, who was scracsl Hie fourth act sera h’ckil) licgin I’cfore I had tine 
such a tnck m King ( harlcs the Second's time, for ' topvu tlie old gen Ritian an ansvrer ' ell,’ savs the 
which re a,son he has not \enlurctl himself in lowm ever ' knight, 'ittm„ doATi v ith great sati'faetion, I lapf'Os' 
since 1 mi„ht have shown them \ep good sport, had 1 we arc now to ‘cc Heclo*'s ghost He tlien rtrened 
this bexn tlieir design , for as 1 am an old fox Imnter, I ^ his attention, an 1 from time to time, fdl a j raisi gthe 
should have turned and dodgesl, and have Jilaved th ma j vsidov He made im'ee I a little mi*‘akc as to ore 

thousand tncl s llicv had never 'ten in their lives before , of her page' whom, a hts fijs entenn^ be to’e fey 

Sir Roger addexl, that if these gentlemen had an) such j As'sanax bu‘ lie quicklv set himvelf n„ht m ll tjai 
mtenlion, thiv did not succeed ven well m it ‘for I titular, though, at the 'ame time, he owned he sboeM 
threw them out (sa)s he) at the end of Norfolk Street, j have Ken \en glad to base 'cen the little boy, ^vihe’ 
where I doubled the comer, and got shelter in mv | s-i\s he, ‘ must needs R a very fine child bv tbc aceetia’ 
lodgings Ircfore the) could imagine v hat was be-come of i that is pven of him. I )son Ilcmiiones {mtng o'" w h 
me However (sava the knight), if Captain bentrv will J a nien-a to rvTrhus, the audience gave a loud c'-p 

make one with us to morrow night, and if vou w illlKith i to which Sir Roger addcvl, ‘On mv wcual, * rotak e 

of )oii call upon me about four o eloc) , tint we mav K I vouiig baggage ' 

at the house Kfore it is full, I will have mv own coach | \s there wa.s a verv remarkable silence ami s*iP’'c 5 s 
in readiness to attend vou for John tells me he has got in the audience diinng the v hole action, rt was natum! 

the fore wheels mended ’ for them to lake the oppottumtv of the intcrxals Ktween 

The captain, wlio did not fail to meet me there at the the acts to express their opinma of ll c pla)cr>, ard of 

apiKunlcd hour, bid Sir Roger fear nothing for that he their resiiectivc p.arl Sir Roger hcanng - clui ct o' 

had put on the same sword which he hail made use of at them praise Orestes, struck m with them, and tol 1 them 
the battle of Slecnkirk Sir Roger s servants and among that be tliouglil bis friend IMa It's was a very seas b'e 

the rest m) old fnend the butler, bad, I found, provideel man As ibev weri. afierw anls applaubng I'vaalu s. Sir 

themselves with good oaken plants, to attend their Isogcr pul in a stcond time, ‘ \nd IC' me tcll'oafsav? 
master upon this occasion Wien w c had placerl him m he), though he spenks but IittU, I ble tlie o'd fc'l'w 

his coach, with m)sclf at Ins left hand, the captain Kfore m win kers as well as an) of them ’ Captain Sentrv 

him, and Ins butler at the bead of his footmen m the seeing t\\r> or tbrec wags vvlm sat near us lean vnth an 

rc.ar, we convo)cd him in safet) to the pla) boitsc attentive car towanis Vsir Roger, and fearing Rs' th^v 

where, after having marclie-d np the entrv in good order, should smoke [make fun of] the knight, pluckctl him bv 

the captain and I went m with him and sesnted him the ellmw, and whispcresl sonutlimg m hi, car tin laJted 

Ktvnxt us m the pit Vs soon as the house was full, till the opening of tlie ffih act The km Jit vva.s woaJcr 

and the candle, lightcel, m) old fnend stood up and fulh attentive to the account which Ores es gives ok 

looked about him with that pleasure which a mind I’vrrhus his death, and at the conclusion of it told me 

scanned willi humamt) nalumllv feels m itself at the it was sucli a bloodv pie-ec of work that he was gbd it 

sight of a multitude of 5 >coplc who seem pleased with one was not done upon the sta„e be-eing afterwards Orestes 
another, and partake of the same common entertainment m his raving fit, he grew more than ordinan senous, 
I could not but fane) to mvsclf, as the old man stood up and took occasion to monliie (in his wav) upon an evil 

in the middle of the pit that he made a verv proper conscience, adding that ‘ Orcste-s m his madness. looked 

rentre to a tragic audience Ujion the entering of as if he s-iw something ’ 

l )Tr]uis, the knight told me that he did not Klicvc As we were the fir-t that came into the house, so we 

the Ring of France himself had a Kttcr stmt I was, Were the last that went out of it being rcsolvcil to have 

indeed, very attentive to mv old fnend’s remarks, because a clear pas,<ige for our old fnend, whom we did not care 

I looked upon them ns a piece of natural cnticism, and to ventun. among the justling of the crowxl Sir Rogor 

was well pleased to hear him at the conclusion of almost went out fully satisficil with Ins entertainment, and we 
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gxiarded him to hu lodgings m the same manner that we 
brought him to the pla) house , being highl> pleased, 
for my own part, not onlj svith the performance of the 
excellent piece which had been presented, bnt with the 
satisfaction which it had giien to the good old man. 

( 7 *.fr No 335 ) 

Tht Commtttu, one of Sir Robert Howards plays (sec VoL I 
P* rvas very popular after the Restoration on account of its 
poHlical bias. Sec Pepys s DUiry^ rath June 1663. The Duiretstd 
Slotkrr (a rersiou of Raanes Andrxjvtagitt) by Ambrose Philips 
was acted on 17th March ryia and prmted m 1713- Steele wrote 
the Prologue, and Addison and Budged the Epilogue. It was 
burlesqued by Fielding in his Couch/ Garden Tragedy (1732). 

Natore and Art 

If we consider the works of nature and art, as they 
are qualified to entertain the imagination, we shall find 
the last aery defective in comparison of the former , for 
though they may sometimes appear as beautiful or strange, 
the) can have nothing in them of that \ astness and im 
mensity, which afford so great an entertainment to the 
mind of the beholder The one may be as polite and 
delicate as the other, but can neser show herself so 
august and magnificent m the design There is some 
thmg more bold and masterly in the rough careless 
strokes of nature than in the nice touches and embellish 
menls of art The beauties of the most stately garden 
or palace lie m a narrow compas,s, the imagination im 
medutely runs them over, and reqmres something else 
to gratify her , but m the wide fields of nature, the sight 
wanders up and down wnthoat confmement, and is fed 
tvith an mfinitc vanetj of images, without any certain 
stint or number For this reason we always find the 
poet m love with a conntrj life, where nature appears in 
the greatest perfection, and furnishes out all those scenes 
that arc most apt to delight the imagination 

‘ Scnplomm chorus omnis amat nemus et fugit urbes ' 

— Horace. 

‘ Hic secura quics, et nescia fallere vita. 

Dives opum vanarum, hic latis otia fundis, 
Speluncac, viviquc lacus, hic fngida Tempe, 
Mngitusque bourn, mollesque sub arborc somni ’ 

— Virgil. 

Bnt though there arc several of these wild scenes that 
are more delightful than any artifinal shows, vet we 
find the works of nature still more pleasant the more 
they resemble those of art for m this case our pleasure 
rises from a double pnnciple , from the agreeableness of 
tlie objects to the eje, and from their similitude to other 
objects we are pleased as well with comparing their 
beauties as with sunejung them, and can represent 
them to our minds either as copies or originals. Hence 
it IS that we take delight m a prospect which is well 
laid out, and diversified wnth fields and meadows, woods 
and nvers , m those accidental landscapes of trees, 
clouds, and aties, that are sometimes found in the veins 
of marble , in the curious fret w ork of rocks and 
grottos , and, m a word, in anything that hath such a 
vancty or regularity as may seem the effect of design, 
in what we call the works of chance. 

If the products of nature rise m value, according as 
they more or less resemble those of art, we may he 
sure that artificial works receive a greater advantage 
from their resemblance of such as are natural , because 
here the similitude is not onlj pleasant, but the pattern 
more pcrfecL The prettiest landscape I ever saw was 
67 
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one drawn on the walls of a dark room, which stood 
opposite on one side to a navigable nver, and on the 
other to a park. The experiment is veiy common in 
optics. Here jou might discover the waves and fluctua 
tions of the water in strong and proper colours, viith 
the picture of a ship entenng at one end, and sailmg 
by degrees through the whole piece. On another there 
appeared the green shadows of trees, waving to and fro 
with the wind, and herds of deer among them m minia 
tore, leaping about upon the w all I must confess, the 
novelty of such a sight may be one occasion of its 
pleasantness to the imagination, but certainly the chief 
reason is its near resemblance to nature, as it does not 
only, like other pictures, give the colour and figure, but 
the motion of the things it represents 

We have before observed that there is generally m 
nature something more grand and august than what we 
meet vnth m the cnnosities of art. When therefore v e 
see this imitated in any measure, it gives us a nobler 
anil more exalted kind of pleasure than what vve receive 
from the nicer and more accurate productions of art On 
this account our English gardens arc not so entertaimng 
to the fancy as those in France and Italy, where vve see 
a large extent of ground covered over with on agreeable 
mixture of garden and forest, which represent everywhere 
an artificial rudeness, much more charming than that 
neatness and elegancy which wc meet with in those of 
our own country It might, indeed, be of ill consequence 
to the pubhcj'as well as unprofitable to pnvate persons, 
to ahenate so much ground from pasturage and the 
plough m many parts of a country that is so well peopled 
and cultivated to a far greater advantage. But why may 
not a whole estate be thrown into a kind of garden by 
frequent plantations, that may turn as much to the profit 
as the pleasure of the owner? A marsh overgrown with 
wiUows, or a mountain shaded with oaks, ore not only 
more beautiful but more beneficial than when they lay 
bare and unadorned Fields of corn make a pleasant 
prospect, and if the walks were a little taken care of 
that he between them, if the natural embroidery of the 
meadows were helped and improved by some small 
additions of art, and the several rows of hedges set oil 
by trees and flowers that the soil was capable of receiv - 
ing, a man might make a pretty landscape of his own 
possessions 

Writers who have given ns an account of China tell 
ns the inhabitants of that country laugh at the planta 
tions of our Europeans, which are laid out by the rule 
and line , because, they say , any one may place trees in 
equal rows and uniform figures. They choose rather to 
show a genius in works of this nature, and therefore 
always conceal the art by which they direct themselves. 
They have a word, it seems, in their language, by which 
they express the particular beauty of a plantation that 
thus stnkes the imagination at first sight, without dis 
covenng what it is that has so agreeable an effecL Our 
British gardeners, on the contrary, instead of humounng 
nature, love to deviate from it as much os possible. Our 
trees rise m cones, globes, and pyramids We see the 
marks of the scissors upon every plant and bush I do 
not know whether I am singular in my opinion, but for 
my own part I would rather look upon a tree in all its 
luxunancy and diffusion of boughs and branches, than 
when it IS thus cut and trimmed into a mathematical 
figure, and cannot but fancy that an orchard in flower 
looks infinitely more delightful than all the little lahy- 
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Tintlis of the most finishtd jnrlcrrc Itut 'ir our (jrcat 
TOoddlcrs of ganlcns ln\c tlicir migizint-; of idants to 
dispose of, it IS ^cry mtunl for them to tear iq) all the 
dicautifol plantations of fruit trees, and coutnac a plan 
that may most turn to their onn profit, m takiiip off 
ahcir evergreens and the hi e inovcahle plants avilh 
avhich their shops arc plentifullj stoil ed 

(The s/r t'tcT, No. 414 ) 

Tor nmilar trc.almcnl of tliiv topic, ■■c'' I*op* s l/dn/ I tsc\^s, 

Epise 11 Ilic earlier or foriml (sr Dulcli ) ilvlr m iiT f ishi m 
able bj the paidcncrs lamdon f.. WikC (1/ ti xt r No s), 
succeeded bj a freer Ijlc ' lath wavinpubti -at h) the Kardener* 
rndgeman & Kcnl and «a» |JTaitcd h> \\ nliwle and tij Vi po nho 
‘tiviUcd and twirled las gaidcn at Tuickniham flm later t,i.e 
became known in the Cuntinent ihroiiph the iJiic dc Nivtmm 
rnnslaiion of Walpole* I sxxy rn lA /tni Lxxlfxttir n» the 
jardix d faw taxse 

On Naked Bosoms 

Tlicrc are man) little cnormitie-s tn tlie world, which 
our preachers would he air) glad to sec removed, hut 
at the same time dare not meddle with them, for fear of 
lielraving the dignit) of the pulpit Nliould the) rctom 
mend the tuehcr in a pathetic diaconrcc, their audiences 
would he apt to laugh out I knew a |)arish wheTe the 
top woman of it tiseal a!vva)s to appear with a patch 
upon some part of her forehead the pood man of the 
iplacc preached at it with great real for ahno t a twelve 
month, hut instead of fetehing out the spit which he 
perpctnall) aimed at, he onlv got the name of I’ar-on 
Patch for his pains, \nothcr is to tins daj called h) 

Ihe name of Doctor Topknot ftir re-asons of the same 
mature I remember the ckrgv, duiing the time of 
Cromwell’s usurpation, were ven much tal en up in 
Tcfotming the female world, and shovvang the aamtv 
of those outward ornaments in whieli the set so much 
delights I have lieard a whole sermon against a white 
wash, and have known a coloured nlilvon made the marl 
of tlic unconverted Hie elerg) of tlic present ngc are 
mot transported with these indiscreet fervours, as know 
mg that it IS hard for a reformer to a.oid ndvavlc 
when lie is severe upon subjcels which arc rather apt to 
produce imrth than seriousness I or this reason I loot 
mpon m)self to be of great use to tlicsc gooil men , while 
ahey are emplo)cd in extirpating mortal sins and crimes 
of a higher nature, I should be glad to rail) the world 
out of indecencies and venial transgressions \\hilc the 
Doctor IS amng distempers that have the appearance 
of danger or death in them, the Merr) Andrew has his 
separate packet for the mcagnms and the tooth ache 

Thus much I thought fit to premise before I resume 
ahe subject which I have alreadv handled, I mean the 
naked bosoms of our Britisli ladies. I hope thev will 
not take it ill of me, if I still beg that thc\ will he 
covered I shall here present them with a letter on tint 
particular, as it was )cstcrdnv convc)cd to me through 
ahe lion’s month It comes from a Quaker, and is as 
follow s 

‘ Nestor Ironside, 

' Our friends like thee. ^Yc rejoice to find thou 
hcginncst to have a ghmmcnng of the light in thee 
avc shall pra) for thee, that thou mayest he more and 
more enlightened Tliou giveat goo<l advice to the 
women of this world to clothe themselves like unto 
our friends, and not to expose their flcshlj temptations, 
for It is against the Record Th) lion is a good lion , 
he roareth loud, and is heard a great wav, even unto 


tilt sinl of I’ahvlon , for the scarlet v bore ir governed 
hj til voice of til) lion IjKil on hi’' o dtr 
'Ivonii.Jiil) S, 1713 “ \ jilaraid ij p ihhsh'd here, 

forbidding women of v halsocvcr qiahty, to go via 
nal c 1 1 rta Is , and the priests art o dtred no to dim* 
tin transgrt sors of this law to confc-sion, nar to cow 
inuiiio 1 , ntilh r -it they to enter the cathedrals tr It- 
severe jitnahits,’ 

‘ llicvc lines arc faithfull) cojned f ora t! c nigh !y 
jiapcr, with this title written over it, Tli'* Tvemag Fo *, 
from Nitmih), Tnlv the iSth, to Tuo* h), Jely :1 e 2is‘ 
‘‘tiling thv him k idievcd at tine di tance, we ioje 
the foolish women in thv own co mtr) v itl h’* a to hr 
admonition Olh'-rv isc thou art dwireil to rn'’feh'a 
still roar, till all tin luei I o' the fo cst, J all trew”c. 

1 must aj am tqcat unto tl ec, frier 1 Nestor, the *vin.e 
liro'hcrhivo-I have great hojics ei*' thi e, -ad txpee* tosee 
thee so insjnretl vi h ihc h,,ht, 't thou mavert vpvt,“?r 
I ccomc a (Teat prtarl r of the word I v i>h it Li-Jlilr 
Thine, in everjahm,^ that 1. prat twnrah) 

Tojt TrJ sinx-’ 

loiiCfccl - ‘‘•nlr'm 

■atril cf e irf •‘tit calif i Ju'y 

It happens virj lyldl) th‘l the Pope trd I xhoJJ 
have the •'am thou, lit much alioul the s.viai' lure, ^ly 
enemies wall It-, aj, 10 say that vve hold a concijKvadin'e 
lo.,elhcr, and act h) corcerl 'n tl i' matter lx' in 
lie as i will, I shall ml le n'hiuui to jn a v iJ 
Ills Ilohne s in iho j p nictiDrs v Inch ate innC- e* 
lie'vvtcn in especi ill) whin it is for the nfoTmati a c'' 
the finer half of manl in J c arc bo*h o’’ u' th 
the same age, and cer.sider this f- hion m tit svre 
view I hope that it will no Ir aide to re^ -I h s 
hull mid mv lum I am i i!^ afraid that car Li's 
V ill tal e ocers on from hence to show their rea' far 
the Prote taut religion *ad preten I to cxivOje th'ir 
naked liovoms on!) m opjiosltion to Popery 

(r-ti-reiioj'' 'i 

1 1 x It *' It c fyt ^ T(ic \ cnri in Ij 'i * KissJ It' nix i 
1 1 leas CofTci It .w 'ir rcTmit. oni tt*^ t *-1 la Tc O ja* 
TItic IV n Vie rh uf it la the / to I’l it*r x'tii if ^*■*'''‘1 
b'Cicnjber It ts naw jit ervedat Webura Abbey 

Enfrlish FlckJoncss 

If vve mav 1 cheve the oti '•rvwtion wl irh i made cf 
u? h\ fnicignrrs, there is no nation in I urop- *0 mteh 
given to change as the 1 nghsh There are some "Ka 
ascnljc this to the fickleness of our climate, cad oJ cfi 
to the freitlom of our government Prom one or I'oth 
of these causes their writers derive lliat vancty ivf 
humours which appears among the people in general, 
and that inconsistcncv of character which is to K found 
in almost even particvdnr person But ns a man shmdd 
always l>c upon In, guard against the voces to which he w 
most exposeal, so vve should take more than ordinan care 
not to he at the merev of the weather in our moral 
conduct, nor to make a capncioiis use of that 111*0111 
which vve enjov by the happiness of our civil constilutiou 
ITiis instability of temper ought in a particular 
manner to Ixt checked, when it shows itself in political 
nflairx, and disposes men to vv andcr from one sihcne 
of gov eminent to nnothcr, since such a fickleness of 
liehaviour in public measures cannot hut he attended 
with ven fatal effects to our country 

In the first place, it hinders any great undertaking, 
winch refjuircs length of time for its accomphslnnini, 
from being brought to its dne jierfcclion There is 
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an) insUmce in history i\hich better confirms this ob 
senation, than that tihich is still fresh in e\erj one’s 
memory tVe engaged in the late war with a design 
to reduce an exorbitant growth of power m the most 
dmgerous enemj to Great Bntain We gamed a long 
and wonderful senes of nctoncs, and had scarce any 
thing left to do but to reap the fruits of them when on 
a sudden our patience failed us , we grew tired of our 
undertaking, and rccened terms from those who were 
upon the point of giving ns whatever wo could have 
demanded of them 

This mutabihtj of mind m the English makes the 
annent fnends of our nation very backward to engage 
■mth us in such alliances as are necessary for our mutual 
defence and secuntj It is a common notion among 
foreigners that the English are good confederates m 
an enterprise which may be despatched wathm a short 
compass of time, but that they arc not to be depended 
upon in a work which cannot be finished without con 
stancy and perseverance. Our late measures have so 
blemished our national credit in this particular, that 
those potentates who are entered into treaties with his 
present Majesty have been solely encouraged to it by 
their confidence in his personal firmness and intcgnty 

I need not, after this, suggest lo my reader tlie 
Ignominy and reproach that falls upon a nation which 
distinguishes itself among its neighbours by such a 
vvavenng and unsettled conduct 

This our inconsistency in the pursuit of schemes 
which have been thoroughly digested, has as bad an 
influence on our domestic as on our foreign affairs 
M e are told that the famous Pnnee of Conde used 
to ask the English ambassador, upon the arrival of a 
mail, ‘'W’ho v as Secretary of State m England hy that 
fost <” as a piece of radlcry upon the fickleness of our 
politics. But what has rendered this a misfortune to 
our country is that public ministers have no sooner 
made themselves masters of their business than they 
have been dismissed from their employments, and that 
this disgrace has befallen very many of them, not 
liecausc thev have deserved it, but because the people 
love to sec new faces m high posts of honour 

It IS a double misfortune to a nation which is thus 
given to change, when they have a sovereign at the 
head of them that is prone to fall in with all the 
turns and veenngs of the people Sallust, the gravest 
of all the Boman histonans, who liad formed his notions 
of regal authority from the manner in which he saw it 
exerted among the barbarous nations, makes the follow 
mg remark Plettimqtie reyiac voluiitalts, uti - ehemmtcs, 
ju mobiles, saepe ipsae stln ad^orsae ‘ The walls of kings, 
as thev are generally vehement, are hi evvise very fickle, 
and at different times opposite to themselves’ Merc 
there any colour for this general observation, how much 
docs It redound to the honour of such pnnees who arc 
exceptions to it I 

The natural consequence of an unsteady government 
IS the perpetuating of stnfe and faction among a divided 
people M hereas a king who persists m those schemes 
which he has laid, and has no other vaew m them 
but the good of his subjects, extingmshes all hopes 
of advancement in those who would grow great by an 
opposition to his measures, and insensibly unites the 
contending parties 111 their common interest 

Queen Elizabeth, wlyj makes the greatest figure among 


our English sovereigns, was most eminently remarkable 
for that steadiness and uniformity which ran through all 
her actions, dunng that long and glonous reign She 
kept up to her chosen motto in every part of her life, 
and never lost sight of those great ends, whicli she 
proposed to herself on her accession to the throne, the 
happiness of her people and the strengthening of the 
Protestant intercsL She often interposed her royal 
aulhonty to break the cabals which were formmg 
against her first ministers, who grew old and died m 
those stations which they filled with so great abilities 
By this means she baffled the many attempts of her 
foreign and domestic enemies, and entirely broke the 
whole force and spirit of that party among her subjects 
whicli was popishly affected, and whicli was not a little 
formidable in the beginning of her reign 

The frequent changes and alterations in public pro 
ceedmgs, the multiplicity of schemes introduced one 
upon another, with the vanety of shortlived favountes 
that prevailed in their several turns under the government 
of her successors, have by degrees broken us into those 
unhappy distinctions and parties, which have given so 
much uneasiness to our kings, and so often endangered 
the safety of their people. 

1 question not but every impartial reader hath been 
beforehand with me in considering on this occasion 
the happiness of our country under the government of 
his present Majesty, who is so desen edly famous for 
an inflexible adherence to those counsels which have 
a visible tendency to the public gootl, and to those 
persons who heartily concur with him in promoting 
these bis generous designs 

A pnnee of this character will be dreaded by his 
enemies, and served with courage and zeal by his 
fnends , and will either instruct us by his c-xample to 
fix the unsteadiness of our politics, or by his conduct 
hinder it from doing us any prejudice 

bpon the whole, as there is no temper of mind more 
unmanly m a pnvate jierson, nor more pernicious to 
the public in a member of a commumty, tlian that 
changeablcncss with whieh we are too justly branded 
by all our neighbours, it is to be hoped that the sound 
part of the nation wall give no further occasion for this 
reproach, but continue steady to that happy establish 
ment which has now taken place among us And as 
obstinacy in prejudices wluch arc detrimental to our 
country, ought not to be mistaken for that virtuous 
resolution and firmness of mind which is necessaiy to 
our preservation, it is to be wished that the enemies 
to our constitution would so far indulge themselves in 
this national humour, as to come into one change more, 
by falling in with that plan of government which at 
present they think fit to oppose. At least we may 
expect they w ill be so w ise ns to show a legal obedience 
to the best of kings, who profess the duty of passive 
obedience to the worst. Freeholder, Ivo. ^.5.) 

The dates of the first appearance of the mdindual are 

Rit-en in the biographical notice. Collected ediitom Jf orks, cd 
Ticke!!, 4 ^ols. 410 (1721) Mtscelianeeux IForks^ ed Ticlell (1776), 
Jf Baskerville edition, 4 \*oIs. (1761) Jf’VrXx, ed Hurd 6^oIs, 
(iBoo-ii) , U^orks based on Hurd t edition (Dohn s Library), isl ed 
(1853-56). TAe Sfeciaior maii> eighteenth century editions the 
chief during the nineteenth centur> are Chalmers s (1806) Tegg s 
(1850) Morleys, nd Ailkcni (1897) Gregory Smiths (the 
onginal text uith critical nolcj, and nn Introduction b> Austin 
Dobson), 8 n'oIs. (i£97'98). 
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Stecic (1672-1729) Ins ticscnbcti Iiimscif as ‘an 
Englishman bom m Dublin,’ and his biographers, 
after some balancing of contradictor) authorities, 
ha\c established the date of his birth m the month 
of March 1672 Of his parentage little is known 
His mother is said to ha\c been Irish, of i \Vc\ 
ford famil) , his fithcr appear^ to ha\c been t 
]au)cr, probabi) an atlorne), in Dulilin Whit is 
essential in the 
facts of his origin 
IS that, like Swift, 

Goldsmith, Sterne, 

Burke, and Sheri 
dan, he was one 
of lint brilliant 
band of Anglo 
Irish writers to 
whom English 
literature in the 
eighteenth cenlun 
owed so much 

The elder Steele 
died while his son 
was )cl a child, 
and the memor) 
of the grief 
stnckcnhouscliold 
inspired the editor 
of the fnlUr long 
aftenmrds to a 
dcscnption which 
IS one of his most 
admired pathetic 
passages An 
uncle of the name 
of Gascoigne, 
sccretar)' to the 
Duke of Ormonde, 

Lord - Lieutenant 
of Ireland, took 
in interest in the 
fatherless bo), 

and sent him to school and college in England 
In 1684, through the Duke's nomination, Steele was 
admitted to the Charterhouse, where, as he himself 
tells us, he ‘suffered a er) much for two or three false 
concords,’ after the Spartan manner of Uie place 
and time. A more notable and profitable c\pcricncc 
was the beginning of his almost lifelong friendship 
with Addison, which ma) probabi) be fixed in tlic 
)carswhen the two were schoolboas together in 
cloisters which Thackeray has glonfied as ‘Grc)- 
fnars ’ After fi\ c ) ears at the Charterhouse, Steele 
a\ent up to Oxford as an exhibitioner, matriculating 
there at Christ Church m the beginning of 1690, 
but removing from that college to Merton in the 
following year The sole noteworth) incident of 
his Oxford da)s v\as the composition of a corned), 
which, on the advice of a critical fellow -student’ 
was (no doubt wisely) committed to the flames 


In if >94 ll'C martial ttmospherc of the times, 
charged With glor) md guntmwdcr from tlic 
Ilovnt and Stcinlirl and Eindtn, ,cems to hive 
fired Sledt’H brain, for, hi c Coleridge a centur) 
aficn ards, he dix ipjicartd from college and cm 
listed IS a jirivatc soldier in the 1 ife f.uardi It 
was ns ‘ i gentleman of the arm)’ tint he next 
)ear published a set of verses on the death of 
Otiein Man, entitled flu PrPCfsx!Oit—\ fngid 
effusion of fenid lovalt), but not ible m the 

wav of Inograph) 
and b bliognph) 
as his first volume, 
md al'o as the 
fir-jt lUteranre of 
tint 'turd) 'Wh’g 
gisni V Inch as 
lies lifelong pohti 
cal creed Good 
fortune folhnaS 
the dedicat'on cf 
the poem to Lord 
Cutts, the ‘Sab 
inandcr'of Namur 
fame, who alinwt 
immcdntcl) tocx 
the author m ohis 
senacc as srerc 
tan md ere long 
got him a prr of 
coloursintheCnM 
stream Guard* 
Thc’-e IS no eva 
donee lint Sled'' 
ever saw ac'ivx 
inihtir) senicc, 
in Flandcr* or 
elsewhere, but 
some lime before 
the end of the ctn 
tur) he had nsea 
from the rank of 
ensign to that of 
captain in Lord 
Lucis's regiment of rusihcn, lie must have 
become also one of the recognised wals of Mills 
Coffee house, for in 1700 we find him, along wath 
^ anbrugh, Garth, and otbers, rcplving to a 
ponderous satire of Sir Richard Blackmorc's and 
addressing himself jiarticuhrlv to the defence of 
his friend Addison 

In the \ car 1701 appeared his Chnsttan lltrOi 
a tract of some eight) or ninct) pages, cssavmg 
to prove that ‘no pnnciplcs but those of religion 
arc sufficient to make a great man’ It was 
wnltcn, he tells us, at first for Ins own pnvatc use, 
‘to fix upon his owaa mind a strong impression 
of vartue and religion in opposition to a s'rongcr 
propcnsit) towards unwarrantable pleasures,’ cn 
courag’cd b) the temptations incident to his 
position as ‘an Ensign of the Guards,’ a wa) of life 
exposed to much irrcgulanly Practical!), it is a 
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somewhat crude rehearsal of the morahsings of the 
Taller and Specialor, tllustratcd bj ‘ a -new of some 
eminent heathen, b) a distant admiration of the life 
of our Sanour, and a near cvammation of that of 
His Apostle St Paul,’ and concluding vnth a kind 
of topic^ parallel, or rather contrast, between 
Louis XIV and William III Naturallj there was 
much satirical criticism of the discrepancj between 
this preaching and the preacher's own conduct — 
a conduct of which the imperfection was liabituallj 
onl\ too frankly owaicd bj Steele himself ‘ E\ erj'- 
bod>,’ he sa\s, speaking of himself in the third 
person, ‘measured the least le\atj m his words and 
actions wath the character ofa Chnstian Hero, while 
one or tw o of his acquaintance thought fit to misuse 
him and tr\ their \alour upon him’ Perhaps it 
was this ‘misuse’ that brought alxiut his onl> 
recorded duel — an occurrence of rather uncertain 
date, but apparent!} belonging, by a most awk- 
ward comadence, to this icr} time. In justice to 
the fallible ‘Christian Hero,’ howeier, it must be 
remembered that the only ecrsion of this rather 
•vague story represents him as drawai into the 
quarrel wath great reluctance, as accepting his 
adiersarv’s challenge most unwillingly, and run- 
ning him through m a well-meant effort to disarm 
him. It has to be added that in after-years, m 
the Taller and the Spectator, Steele was inces- 
sant in his ndiculc and denunaation of the duck 
Tlie same year which saw the publication of the 
Christian Hero witnessed the appearance — on the 
stage at all events — of Steele’s first play. The 
Fnttcral, or, Grief a la Mode This was followed 
m 1703 bv The Lying Lo-<er, m 1705 b\ Tlu 
Tender Husband, and m 1722 b\ The Conscious 
Levers These four comedies, though they do 
not give Steele a high place among our dramatic 
authors, render him an important figure in the 
history of the English stage In 1697 Jeremy 
Collier’s famous diatnbe liad given utterance 
to the general disgust at the indecenacs of 
Wvcherlcv and Congreve, and in the first year 
of the new century a very salutary reaction — 
salutary at least so far as concerned the morals 
of the drama — began to set in In this reaction 
Steele was a pnncipal agent, and he became, 
indeed, the founder of that ‘ Sentimental Comedy ’ 
which, in the early Georgian times, supplanted the 
Restoration comedy of wat and intnguc. It is 
true that from the modem standpoint of manners 
and morals his plays seem anything but faultless, 
containing, as they do, not only frequent examples 
of coarseness m language, but also some dubious 
situations and scenes These, however, are but 
superficial defects, which no way impair the 
essential soundness of the morality inculcated by' 
the author or dimmish the force of the contrast 
which his comedies present to their immediate 
predecessors V ith Steele the patient or deluded 
husband is no longer the butt of ndicule, nor do 
breaches of the marriage tie furnish the matenal 
of his plots On the contrary, his theme is the 


honourable and faithful love of youths and 
maidens his heroines, whether sentimental or 
worldly, are never immodest, his heroes at the 
worst are only foolish and reckless young sparks, 
while at the best they tend to be pnggish 

It is noteworthy that m every one of the four 
play s the ddnouement inv olv es the foiling of some 
mercenary matnmonial design and the substitution 
of a true-love match in its stead, and that m two 
of them the evils of the duel are exposed The 
moral purpose is, indeed, only too apparent, and 
It IS not surpnsing that the Lying Lover was 
‘damned,’ as Steele himself confesses, ‘for its 
piety’ The comic vein is seen mainly in such 
minor characters as Humphrey Gubbin, a kind 
of earlier Tony Lumpkin, and Biddy Tipkin, in 
whom there is a clear suggestion of Shendan’s 
! Lvdia Languish > 

There are but scanty notices of Steele’s life 
during the time when the first three of his plays 
were wntten He himself asserted that his name 
in 1702 was down in King William’s last ‘table- 
book ’ for promotion , but the king’s death deferred 
1 any such advancement for some years Chemical 
experiments in search of the philosopher’s stone 
seemed to hav e consumed some of his time and 
money, and he is believed to have been one of 
the earliest members of the Kit-Cat Club In 1705 
j he mamed a Mrs Margaret Stretch, a widow wath 
! some West Indian property, who, however, died 
I not long after the marriage. In 1706 the office of 
1 Gentleman Waiter to Pnnee George of Denmark, 

! tlic consort of Queen Anne, was bestowed upon 
him, and in May of the next year he obtained 
the then important post of Garetteer, or editor of 
the J^ndon Gaoettc In September 1707 he was 
mamed again, this time to a Welsh lady of 
some fortune, named Man Scurlock, who plays 
rather an important part in his biography thence- 
forth She was evidently a somewhat peevash and 
capnaous beauty', who delighted m finding fault 
wath her not impecaable husband , and Steele 
seems to have led very much the same kind of 
life with his ‘dear Prue,’ as he called her, as his 
hero, the great Duke of Marlborough, had with the 
termagant Duchess A collection of his letters, 
wntten to her both before and after mamage, 
which was published by Nichols the antiquary 
m 17S7, gives a very intimate revelation of his 
character It shows him the most affectionate 
and generous of men, guilty of too frequent con- 
vavaal excesses, after the manner of the time, 
‘hopelessly sanguine, restless, and impulsive,’ and 
well nigh as great a spendthnft as Shendan or 
Goldsmith In spite of what must have been a 
fairly good income, he was always in debt, and 
sometimes in the hands of the bailiffs , but it 
I would seem that Macaulay’s picture of him ‘dicing 
himself into a spungmg-housc and dnnking him- 
self into a fever’ is somewhat of an exaggeration 
It was doubtless partiv the journalistic oppor- 
tunities possessed by Steele m his character of 
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Gn/cUccr lint suggested to lum the project of 
T/ic Tatkr, tMth whidi the jicriodical litentiirc 
of Engl-ind t ikes its rise English jounnitsm, of 
course, is older than the Taller b) more tlnn half 
acentur), beginning, as it practicill) does (for 
one need hardlj go back to Nathaniel Butters), 
Mith the * Mercuries ’—d/i-m/r/r/J Anhcnx, Poltlt 
a/s Brtlaiihtctis, Aiili-Bnlaiiuiafs, Prat^maltcitSy 
and so on— tliat came forth in shoals at the out 
break of the great Ci\il Mar In the reign of 
Queen Anne there were in London pltnij of 
newspapers, or rather meagre news sheets, in 
addition to the ofiicial Gaeillu}, which endca 
loured to report the politics— and cspcci ilh thr 
foreign politics— of the daj J he crared iiphot 
sterer, for esamplc, whom Addison sketched in 
some of the later issues of the Tall,t had 
Ins poor brain turned b> much specul ilioii on 
the moicmcnts of jtlarlborough ind Prince 
Eugene and the King of Sweden, as reported 
in tlic Poslriiait, the Posl-Boi, the Dn:l) Ccu 
ratil, the Supplen cnl, iiid the 1 wjtsh Posl 
Besides these there was Defoe’s lu’oe-.a, started 
m 1704, which mat be described as the first of 
our organs of opinion on politics, gi\ mg, as it 
did, political criticism in addition to bare news 
And, libtl), the obliging sheets which undertool, 
after the example of John Dunton’s Al/iewat 
Jllocur) (1690-97), to resohe ‘all the most nice 
and curious questions proposed bj the ingenious 
of either sex,’ had started that line of joum ihs 
tic deiclopment which is still continued m the 
‘answers to correspondents’ in protincml weckl) 
new spapers 

Tlie Taller, howetcr, was altogether difiercnl 
from these, and represented i departure which 
in the end was to issue, not in the modem 
newspaper, but in the magarnic Its descent 
from the news sheets is shown bj the scrips of 
political tidings which Steele borrowed from the 
Gazelle for its earlier numbers , but its essential 
purpose from the first was the dcscnption and 
criticism of polite societj m London In the 
notice prefixed to the opening numbers, Steele 
desenbes himself as wanting ‘for the use of iiolitie 
persons, who arc so pubhek spirited as to neglect 
their ow n affairs to look into transactions of state ’ 
Something is to be offered wherebj ‘such worth) 
and well affected members of the commonwealth 
ma) be instructed, after their reading-, what to 
IhittLA and there is to be something also ‘which 
ma) be of entertainment to the f nr sex,’ in honour 
of whom the tide of the paper is declared to be 
im ented The contents of the numbers are dated, 
according to their subjects, from the x anous social 
resorts about towai ‘All accounts of gallantr), 
pleasure, and entertainment,’ for example, arc 
‘under the article of MHiite’s Chocolate-House, 
PoetT) under that of Will’s Coffee House , Learn 
mg under the title of Grecian , Foreign and 
Domestick News from St James’s Coffee-House’ 
This last kind of intelligence was inserted to 


gne 'ober biil.ist .md .utuahl) to llit piper, 
but, being twdtniK found supenluous, jt w is 
gradinll) excluded, ind the J alhr\y rsixnzenUtrS'^ 

1 deacription and eruicisrn of the manners and 
nionils of the d ix 

The fii:.t number' — a double rolumncrl fo'io 
sheet — ijijie irtd 01 tile leih of \pn! 1709, and 
Its ■^urrc-'snrs came out n-gularlx three timts a 
wctl on rue-.di)‘, flmrsd ix-x, and SaiiinLa^ , at 
the jiricc of a ptnnx, until the 2nd of J neir) 
i~ii Jlie) \ ciL written m the eh iratier n*' an 
iiuaginar) Haai Bukerataff, a b nexolent oH 
bichelor, \ ho c natm, in tiK [ircc'din; xeir, had 
bcfii made f uiious b) Swifi’s emplox merit of r 
in hi-. iii)slifiraiioii of the istrologer J’arltidgt 
Steele was now on terms of fiiendehtp • ith Sw ft, 
who for ibout eiglit* en months Ind be-in in 
London on cech nslic il busme'=, intl a fe r e{ 
the jiajicrs in the I alter .an from th'- Viuirs 
raustic pm \ fir more imiwaanl coatnlutor 
X as \ddnon, who'c nsist inrc x "as idnowlcdgo! 
bx Steele with 1 haractcrixtie and exaggerated 
generositx Tin fxrt) txxo pipers Imowm or be 
liexed to liixt been xxntt'’n bx him co I'a a, 
doubtles^, some of the fim --I tbm glnx and r-n-t 
fiinsbed x nting in llic la'le^ xe’ Siec'e "guile 
rather as a fnend than 1 cntie when he ‘■atd, 
*I fired 111 e i di-treixed jmnee who call-, n a 
jiowcrful neighbour to hr aid I xxas uadore h 
ill) auxilnr) , x hen 1 had once called him m 
1 could not tidrist \ ithout dcjici den e en h’ri.’ 
Other contnliutois— biK oalx to a xer tni rg 
extent — wcrcCongrcxe Hughes, \nihrO'C PI ilTis 
and Hamson Of the two hundred and 'rxtr ' 
one mimher', Steele wro’e almut one lurdred 
and tigliix eight himself, and tx cnlx fixe ir co- 
operation with Addi'on , and he was c<l tonalh 
rcsixonsible, as we should now sax, for the x hoV 
Hie conienls of the Taller, xxhich were .tn- 
mcdntelx repiiblrhcd in succcssixe xajlumCi a' 
J ae Lucuhal e>i s oj /sate J> hrslajl i-rg- 
as x-arious as the aspects of the life d 1''‘’’ 
fessed to describe and criticise In Us nunibui 
a dramatic cnticism is followed bx an iini.,mnrx 
cliancier skctdi of a jiair of beauties , a p itheH'- 
loxc ston or scene of domestic life is found along- 
side a gentle satire on fopperies in dreSs and 
conxcrsation , a sencuis rliscoursc em the cxiU 01 
gaming md duelling is relieved bx a picture of 
some odd frequenter of the coffee houses or the 
Mall In Ills self-imiK)sed role of obscrxcr and 
censor of jiolitc sociclx, Mr llickcrstaff take- note 
of exerx social foible and xacc and humour from 
the ‘nice conduct of a clouded cane’ or the exor 
bitant circumference of a hooped petticoat to the 
cxils of loveless marriages for an establishment, 
and from the insipid nffcctations of the xisitmg 
da) and the iioisx utterance of rcsj>on'CS m 
church to the arts of the well bred cheat and 
the bnitalitx of the bull) The treatment of these 
subjects IS, as a rule, much less formal 
elaborate than m the Spetlalar, where ever) pafmf 
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IS a substantiic essaj, usuall) on a set theme. 
In Its later days, indeed, the Taller assumed this 
form , but its earlier numbers each dealt isith three 
or four subjects, uhich of course were lightly and 
neier exhaustively handled. As a consequence, 
while the Spectator has a more sohd literary 
value, the Taller giv cs us perhaps the more 
lively picture of the varied life of the penod. 
Turning over its pages, one can see Betterton 
in Love for Love, and Wilhcs as Sir Harry 
Wildair, and watch Tom Modely and Will 
Courtly tapping their snuff-boxes at 'WTiite’s or 
ogling Chloe and Clannda in Pall Mall The 
ladies, patched and powdered, trip to and from 
their sedan-chairs and coaches , the preacher at 
St Paul’s or St Clement Dane’s holds forth for or 
against Dr Sacheverell , at the Greaan the Tem- 
plars discuss tragedy and epic according to the 
rules of Aristotle and Bossu , the Mohocks scour 
the ill-ht streets at night The bluff country squire 
amuses the coffee-house by calling for a morning 
draught of ale and Dyer’s newsletter, at the nch 
man’s table the poor parson nses ruefully before 
the dessert, and in the long stage-coach journey 
to Bnstol or Exeter the travellers are bored and 
jolted into a state of sullen ennui mitigated only 
by dread of the highvvayanan’s pistol Through it 
all, too, there comes an echo of the great events 
of the time — the tramp of the armies of Marl- 
borough and Venddme, and the distant thunder 
of the cannon of Malplaquet and Pultowa. 

Steele’s share in the Taller is so marked and 
preponderant as to have caused the general asso 
ciation of the paper wath his name, and vvath- 
out any disparagement of the invaluable aid 
given by' Addison, it must be owaicd that the 
scope and main features of the venture were 
determined by Steele. To him, for one thing, 
its strong moral purpose was due Steele was 
essentially a preacher, evef bent on the reforma- 
tion of society, and in the Taller he set himself 
not only with energv, but also wath much tactical 
skill, to make assault on the many flagrant cor- 
ruptions of the age. Conspicuous among his 
attacks were those on gaming and duelling, of 
which he says himself, wath justifiable complai- 
sance, ‘tliat in spight of all the force of fashion 
and prejudice, in the face of all the world, I alone 
bewailed the condition of an English gentleman, 
whose fortune and life are at this day precarious, 
while his estate is liable to the demands of 
gamesters through a false sense of justice, and 
his life to the demands of duellists through a 
false sense of honour’ 

But his best service to moralitv was rendered in 

his persistent efforts to raise the general estimate 

of women and the level of feminine culture and 

self respect. Steele’s chiv’alrous regard for women 

wns one of the finest points in his character, and 

prompted perhaps his best and most famous 

sentence in eulogy of Aspasia (Lady Elizabeth 

Hastings), of whom he said in die 49th Taller 

« 


that to love her was ‘a liberal education’ In 
stnvang to rectify the position of what he called 
‘the fair sex,’ he struck deep and straight at 
the worst evils of the day', for undoubtedly the- 
frivolity of fashionable women in the late Stuart 
penod was both cause and effect of the profligaev 
and brutality of the Rochesters and Sedleys and 
Mobuns From the first, Steele made his appeal 
to women equally with men, and throughout he 
was never weary of urging on them the dutw 
of acquinng mental culture, of taking a sensible 
vaevv of life, and acquiring a proper conception of 
the senousness and sanctity of mamage His 
‘message’ on diis head is well summansed in a 
few sentences of the admirable 248th Taller 

‘ It IS w ith great indignation that I see such crow ds of 
the female w orld lost to human society, and condemned 
to a laziness which makes life pass away with less relish, 
tnan m the hardest labour Those who are m the 

quality of gentlewomen should propose to themselves- 
some suitable method of passing away their time. This 
would furnish them with reflections and sentiments proper 
for the companions of reasonable men, and prevent the- 
unnatural marriages which happen every day between 
the most accomplish’d women and the vencat oafs, tlie 
worthiest men and the most insignificant females Were- 
the general turn of women’s education of another kind 
than It IS at present, we should want one another for 
more reasons than vve do as the world now goes ’ 

It was natural that a man who wrote thus should 
glorify all cleanly and kindly sentiments, as they' 
are glonfied m the Tathr Sometimes indeed, 
in pathetic pictures of true lovers’ woes like the 
stones of Philander and Chloe (No 94), the: 
sentiment is a tnfle maudlin , but in the charming 
domestic pictures as a rule — in such masterpieces 
as the account of his father’s death (No 181), 
the dcscnption of the family where Mr Bickerstaff 
visits as an old fnend (Nos 95 and 114), and the 
rcHtion of the little matnmomal jars of Trinquillus 
and Jenny (No 85) — the pathos and tenderness 
of Steele arc unemng No man has vvntten mote 
simply and beautifully of the love of husband and 
vv ifc and parents and children, and of the innocent 
joy s of home / 

Of the other features of Steele’s vv or! in the ' 
Taller one need only notice the uniform kindhness- 
of satire (it was Steele’s creed that every satinst 
should bo a good-natured man) , the humour, 
broader and less refined than Addison’s , the 
negligently easy style so free from scntentious- 
ncss despite tlie moral burden of the content , and 
the justice of the hterarv and dramatic cnticism_ 
Steele, it is true, seldom or never analyses his 
judgments, and shows nothing that can be called 
a critical theorv , but his judgments thcmselv cs 
arc sound , his taste is good He frankly admires 
what is admirable, and transenbes it generously 
for the reader’s benefit. Hardly any one of our 
WTitcrs quotes Shakespeare so often 

Two months after the Taller, to the great 
regret of the town, had been discontinued, there 
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ippearcd (ist M-irch 1711) ihe more famous 
Spectator., ^shich ran until tire 6th of December 
m the next year It came out ever>' week day, 
and, like its predecessor, cost a penny until the 
Stamp Act passed by Harle/s Gov emment caused 
Us price to be doubled It was a signal proof of ‘ 
the paper’s popuIarU> that it continued to exist, ' 
though with a diminished circulation, in spile of 
a tax which killed most of the journals of the day 
Its highest circulation seems to have been 14,000 
copies, and cv cn afi< r the half penn^ tax had been 
laid on, 10,000 copies of it were sold on an average 
every daj The honours of the Spectator have 
fallen mainly to Addison, yet Steele’s part in it 
was far from unimportant Of the 555 numbers, 
236 (signed w itli the letter R or T ) w ere written by 
him, as against Addison’s 274 Among the other 
contributors were Ambrose Philips (w ho signs X ), 
Pope (whose Afesstah appeared m No 378), 
Hughes, Tickell, Parnell, and Eusden Steele, it 
should be added, had no hand in Addison’s bncf 
revival of the Spectator va lune 1714 
The idea of the SpectatoPs Club, which is 
described in the second number, was Steele’s 
invention, and from him consequcntlv came not 
only the pictures of Sir Andrew Freeport, Will 
Honeycomb, and Captain Sentry, but also the 
first sketch of Sir Roger do Coverlej', which was 
afterwards developed in the immortal senes of 
papers forming Addison’s masterpiece To Steele 
also belong one or two of the most pleasing papers 
ordinarily reckoned in that senes, containing (Nos 
1 13 and ii8) the account of Sir RogePs hopeless 
passion for the wadow , and to him, according to 
the best critical opinion, must 7 tot be attributed the 
degradation of the knight’s character by showing 
him in an adventure with a woman of the towai 
The well-known tale of Inkle and Yanco, one of 
the oftencst-quoted examples of Steele’s pathos, 
IS to be found m the Spectator (No n) , and there 
also, as first-rate specimens of his humour, cnti- 
asm, and satire, we may instance the amusing nar- 
rative of the stage coach journey with the Quaker 
and the bnsk captain (Na 132), the account of 
Raphael’s cartoons (Ngs 226 and 244), and the 
peculiarly v igorous and plain spoken attack (No 
51) on the grossness of the stage The steady 
moral purpose which had guided the Tathr is 
maintained in numerous papers on the evils of 
profaneness, profligacy, female fnvohty, and even 
the blessedness of keeping out of debt Poor Steele 
always preached much better than he practised, 
and it can well be believed that there was some 
truth m the ingenuous confession wath which he 
closed the Tathr, that as ‘seventy of manners was 
absolutely necessary for him who would censure 
others,’ the purpose of the paper was ‘wholly lost’ 
by his ‘ being so long understood as the author ’ 

To the Spectator, on the 12th of March 1713, 
succeeded tlie comparatively short-liv ed Guardian, 
the last of the three great pcnodicals of Queen 
Anne’s reign It also appeared daily at the pnee 


of a penny, running till the ist of October m the 
same year Nearly half the papers were by Steele, 
rather less than a third by Addison, and most of 
the rest by Dr George (afterwards Bishop) Berkeley 
The place of Isaac BickcrstalT and Mr Spectator is 
here taken by an equally imaginary Nestor Iron- 
side, and tbc reader at the outset is informed that 
his chief entertainment will arise from what passes 
at the tea-table of My Lady Lizard, to whose family 
Mr Ironside stands tn loco paientis Bncfly, the 
Guardian may be desenbed as showing, with an 
inevitable lack of frcsliness, the same kind of 
contents and qualities as had made the fortune of 
Its predecessor The introduction of party politics 
spoiled It for its owm day and for postenty- Alimys 
a very militant Whig, Steele had allowed hits at 
the Tones even m the Tatlerj and Svafr, when 
ratting to the side of Harley and St John in 1712, 
grumbled that he had been ‘mighty impertinent 
of late in his Spectators ’ The greath intensified 
rage of faction in the last years of Queen Anne 
had Its effect on the Guardian, which was often 
little belter tban a party pamphlet 

In politics, indeed, Sicclc had become ever more 
and more deeply engaged dunng those stormy 
\cars which saw the dowmfall of Godolphin and 
Marlborough, the administration of Oxford and 
Bolingbroke, and the ending of the great war by 
the Peace of Utrecht The dismissal of ihcMTiigs 
had depnv cd him of his post of Gazetteer, but not 
of the commissioncrsliip of stamps which had been 
bestowed on liim m 1710, and which he retained 
till 1713. His gradual breach with Swaft, who in 
the former of these v cars Iiad turned pamphleteer 
on the Tory side, is traceable in the Journal io 
Stella, which contains some graphic and caustic 
notices of his character and habits ‘He is 
governed by bis wafe,’ w c read, ‘ most abominably 
I nexer saw her since I came, nor has he ever 
made me an invatation , cither he docs not, or is 
such a thoughtless Tisdall fellow that he never 
minds It So what care I for his wit’ for he is 
the worst company in the world till he lias a bottle 
of wine in his head ’ ‘ Once, when he was to have 
made one of a tavern party,’ we arc told that 
he ‘came not, nor never did twice, since I knew 
him, to any appointment’ In 1713 the Guardian 
brought the two into open paper- warfare, Swift 
attacking Steele m the Examiner and also >n a 
tract called The Tmpoi tance of tlu Guardian lOn 
sidirid When the Guardian came to an end, 
Steele earned on his campaign against the Gov cm 
ment m its successor, The En^ltslituan (October 
1713-Fcbruary 1714), memorable only because its 
twenty -sixth number contains the account 0 
Alexander Selkirk which is supposed to have 
given Defoe the hint for Robinson Crusoe In 
January' 1714 Steele published the pamphlet ^ 
titled The Crists, and followed it up vnth T/i< 
Lover and The Reader, two polemical pcnodica 
which had the very shortest life The climax was 
reached in his election to the Parliament of t 7 t 4 i 
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and his almost instant expulsion by a xotc of 
the House of Commons on the 12th of March 
for ‘seditious’ paragraphs in the Crists and 
the Englishman Addison prompted him in the 
three hours’ speech of ‘great tempier, modest)', 
and unconcern’ ^%hich he made in his defence, 
and Stanhope and Walpole Merc among his 
supporters , but the Tory majonty Mere resolved, 
after the fashion of the da), to have their 
revenge on the leading MTiig pamphleteer The 
persecution had one good result in the publica 
tion of the Apology for Himself and hts Wnlttigs 
(October 1714), which contains man) interesting 
biographical details 

In a ver) few months, however, came a turn of 
the wheel of political fortune. The accession of 
George I brought the W'higs again to the top, and 
with them, of course, rose Steele By the good- 
will of the actors, who gratefully remembered 
his Taller cntiasms, he became a patentee and 
manager of Drur) Lane Theatre, wath a substantial 
share of the profits In the beginning of 1715 he 
entered Parliament again, and in Apnl of the same 
year he was knighted Soon afterwards a place 
was found for him on the commission for inquinng 
into the estates forfeited b) the rebels of 1715 , and 
this appointment necessitated a joume) to Edin- 
burgh m 1718, when he was welcomed m verse 
b) Allan Ramsa) and Alexander Pennecuik. His 
literal) activity was maintained in a new volume 
of the Englishman (1715) and one or two other 
ephemeral penodicals — Town Talk, Tea-Table, 
Chit-Chat — in that and the nc-x-t ) c^r 

Yet withal, prospent) was not secured Steele’s 
thriftless habits and his pronencss to speculation, 
manifested conspicuousl) in a luckless project for 
the carnage of live fish b) sea, kept him in his 
normal state of impecuniosity and debk But there 
were worse misfortunes stilL ‘ Dear Prue’ died in 
1718, and next year came the end of that fnend- 
ship with Addison of which he had boasted so 
often w ith a touching humility and gcncrosit) that 
arc among the best proofs of his real excellence of 
character Addison’s decorous instincts must often 
have been shocked b) Steele’s prodigality, and 
there seems no reason to doubt the wcll-knowai 
story which represents him reclaiming a loan by 
means of an execution on his fnend, to teach 
him a lesson in frugality — a lesson which is said 
to have been accepted with perfect good humour, 
but of course without any good result. The 
quarrel, however, was not about monev, but 
politics, for the tw o fnends differed, and proceeded 
to a paper-war on the question of Stanhope's 
Peerage Bill Steele attacked the bill in the 
Plebeian, Addison replied with aenmony in the 
Old lllng, and the two were still unrcconaled 
when Addison died m June 1719 Steele lived ten 
yaars longer, publishing The Tluafre, another short 
lived pcnodical, in 1720, and, after one or two 
pamphlets, his fourth play. Tin. Conscious Lowers, 
in 1722 Another pLay was announced but never 


completed, although a few fragments of it have 
been preserved 

Steele’s debts seem to have so accumulated as to 
make it prudent for him to leave London, whether 
for fear of duns or desire of retrenchment and 
repayment , and apparently he did not return to 
the capital after 1723 His last years were spent 
partly at Hereford, where his fnend Hoadly was 
bishop, and partly at Carrtiarthen, where ‘Prue s’ 
property lay Stneken by paralysis, he suffered 
partial loss of mind , and at Carmarthen, on 1st 
September 1729, he died. It is said that ‘he 
retained his cheerful sweetness of temper to the 
last, and would often be earned out in a summer’s 
evening, where the country lads and lasses were 
assembled at their rural sports, and with his penal 
wTite an order for a new gown to the best dancer’ 
— surely no unfitting final glimpse of the kindliest 
sentimentalist in our hterature 

Love Grief, and Death 

The first sense of sorrow I ever knew was upon the 

death of my father, at which time I was not quite five 

years of age, but was rather amazed at what all the 

house meant, than possessed with a real understanding 

why nobody was willing to plav with me I remember I 

went into the room where his body lay, and my mother 

sat weeping alone by it I hid my battledoor in my 

hand, and fell a beating the coffin, and calling ‘ Papa,’ 

for I know not how I had some slight idea that he was 

locked up there. My mother catched me in her arms, and 

transported beyond all patience of tlie silent gnef she 

was before in, she almost smothered me m her embrace, 

and told me, m a flood of tears, papa could not heir me, 

and would play with me no more, for they were going to 

put him under ground, whence he could never come to 

us again. She was a very beautiful woman, of a noble 

spirit, and there was a dignity m her gntf amidst all 

the wildness of her transport, which methought struck 

me with an instinct of sorrow, which, before I was 

sensible what it was to grieve, seized my very soul, and 

has made pily the weakness of my heart ever since 

The mind in infancy is, methinks, like the bodv in 

embryo, and receives impressions so forcible that thev 

are as hard to be removed by reason as any mark with 

which a child is bom is to lie taken away by any 

future application ^ 

(From The T tiler, No. lEi ) 

Agreeable Companions and. Flatterers. 

An old acquaintance who met me this morning 
seemed overjoyed to see me, and told me I looked 
as well as he had known me do these forty vears, Imt, 
continued he, not quite the man you were when we 
nsiled together at Lady Enghtly’s Oh' Isaac, those 
diys arc over Do you think there arc any sudi fine 
creatures now living as we then conversed willp He 
went on with a thousand incoherent circumstinces, 
which, in his imagination, must nceiL please me but 
they had the quite contrary effect Tlic fllltcry with 
which he begin, in telling me how well I wore, was 
not disagreeable , but his indiscreet mention of a set of 
acquamtance we hid outlivcil, recalled ten thousand 
things to mv memory, which made me reflect upon my 
present condition with regret Had he indeed lieen so 
kmd as, after a long '‘bsence, to felicitate me upon an 
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indolent and easy old age, and mentioned liou much he 
and I had to thank for, mIio at our time of day could 
■ualk firmly, eat heartilj, and converse clieerfull), he 
had kept up mj pleasure m mjself But of all man 
kind, there are none so shocking ns these injudicious 
civil people Tliey ordinarily begin upon something 
that thej know must be a satisfaction, but then, for 
fear of the imputation of flatterj, they follow it with 
the last thing in the world of whieh jou would be 
reminded. It is this that perpleaes civil persons Tlie 
reason that there is such a general outer) among us 
against flatterers is, that there are so aer) few good 
ones It IS the nicest art m this life, and is a part of 
eloquence which docs not want the preparation that is 
necessar) to all other parts of it, that )our audience 
shoidd be )our well wishers , for praise from an cnemj 
IS the most pleasing of all commendations. 

It IS generally to be obsened, that the person most 
agreeable to a man for a constanc), is he that has no 
shining quahties, but is a certain degree nbo\e great 
imperfections, whom he c.an live with as liis inferior, 
and w'ho will either overlook or not obsene liis little 
defects Such an eas) companion as this, cither now 
and then throws out a little flatter) , or lets a man silcntl) 
flatter himself in his superiorit) to him If )ou take 
notice, there is hardly a nch man in the world who has 
not such a led friend of small consideration, who is a 
darling for his insignificancy It is a great ease to hare 
one in our own shape a species below us, and who, 
without being listed in our sen ice, is by nature of our 
retinue. These dependents arc of ceccllent use on a 
rain) da), or when a man h.as not a mind to dress, or 
to exclude solitude, when one has neither a mind to that 
nor to compan) There are of this good natured order 
who are so kind as to duidc themsehes, and do these 
good offices to man) Five or six of them vasit a whole 
quarter of the tow n, and exclude the spleen, w ithout fees, 
from the families they frequent If the) do not presenbe 
ph)’Sic, the) can be compan) when )ou take it \ cr) 
great benefactors to the nch, or those whom the) call 
people at their ease, arc your persons of no conscqucnca 
I have knowm some of them, b) the help of a little 
cunning, make debcioiis flatterers. The) Imow the course 
of the towai, and the general characters of persons , b) 
this means the) will sometimes tell the most agreeable 
falsehoods imaginable Thc\ will acquaint )ou that such 
an one of a quite contrary party said, that though )ou 
were engaged m different interests, )et he had the greatest 
respect for )our good sense and address. When one of 
these has a little cunmng, he passes his time in the utmost 
satisfaction to himself and his fnends , for his position is 
never to report or speak a displeasing thing to his fnend 
As for letting him go on in an error, he knows ndiicc 
against them is the office of persons of greater talents 
and less discretion 

The Latin avord for a flatterer (assentaior) iraphcs no 
more than a person that harely consents , and indeed 
such an one, if a man were able to purchase or maintain 
him, cannot be bought too dear Such a one never con 
tradicts )ou, but gams upon )ou, not by a fulsome wa) 
of commending you in broad terms, but liking whatever 
you propose or utter , at the same time is read) to beg 
)our pardon, and gainsay you if )ou cliancc to speak ill 
of ) ourself An old lad) is ver) seldom without such 
a compamon as this, who can recite the names of all 
her lovers, and the matches refused by her in the days 


when she minded such vanities— as she is pleased to 
call them, though she so much approves the mention of 
them It is to be noted, that a woman’s flatterer is 
gencrall) elder than herself, her )cars serving at once 
to recommend her patroness’s age, and to add weight to 
her complaisance in all other particuLars. 

We gentlemen of small fortunes arc extremely neces 
sitous in tiles particular I have indeed one who smokes 
walh Tne often , but his jiarts arc so low, that all the 
incense he dots me is to fill his pipe v ith me, and to be 
out at just as man) whiffs as I lake. This is all the 
praise or assent that he is capable of, )ct there arc more 
hours when I would rather be in bis company than that 
of the bnghtest man I know It would be an hard 
matter to give an account of this inclination to be 
flattered, but if we go to the bottom of it, we shall 
find that the pleasure in it is something hi e that of 
receiving monc) which lav oul Tver) man ihmks he 
has an estate of rcjiutation, and is glad to sec one that 
will bring an) of it home to him , it is no matter how 
dirt) a bag it is convc)cil to him in, or by how clowaush 
a messenger, so the mono) is good All that we want to 
lie pleased with flattery, is to believe that the man is 
sincere who gives it us It is by this one acadent that 
absurd creatures often outrun the most si ilful in lhi» 
art Their want of ability is here an advantage, and 
their bluntness, as it is the seeming effect of sinccntv, 
is the best cover to artifice 

It IS, indeed, the greatest of injunes to flatter any but 
the unliappv, or such as arc displeased watli thtm-'clrcs 
for some infirmit) In this latter case wc have a member 
of our club, tint, when Sir Jeffrey falls asleep, wakens 
him with snonng This makes Sir Jeffrey hold up for 
some moments the longer, to sec there are men vonngcr 
than himself among us, who arc more lethargic than 
he IS 

When flattery is practised vijKin any other con.sidcra 
tion. It is the most abject thing in nature, nay, I cannot 
Ihinl of any character below the flatterer, cxccp* he 
that envies him Vou meet wath fellows prepared to be 
as mean as possible in llicir condescensions and expres 
sions , but they viant persons and talents to nse up to 
such a baseness As a coxcomb is a fool of parts, so a 
flatterer is a knave of parts 

The best of this order that I know is onewhodis 
guises It under a spint of contradiction or reproof He 
told an arrant dnveller the other day, that he did not 
care for being m company with lum, because he heard 
he turned his absent fnends into ndiculc. And upon 
Lady Autumn’s disputing with him about something 
that happened at the Revolution, he replied With a verv 
angrv tone ‘Pray, madam, give me leave to know more 
of a thing m which 1 was actually concerned, than yoa 
who were then in vour nurse’s arms ’ 

(From r/ir Taller, ^o »S.) 

Quack Advortlsements 

It gives me much despair in the design of reforming 
the world bv my speculations, when I find there always 
nnse, from one generation to another, successive cheats 
and bubbles, as naturally as beasts of prey and those 
vvluch arc to he their food. There is hardh a man m 
the world, one would think, so ignorant as not to know 
that the ordinary quack doctors, who publish their 
abilities in little brown billets, distnbutcd to all who 
pass by, are to a man impostor» and murdereis, yet 
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sadi IS the credulitj of the vulgar, and the impudence 
of these professors, that the affair still goes on, and new 
promises of aihat was never done before are made every 
day W hat aggrat ates the jest is, that ci cn this promise 
has been made as long as the memory of man can trace 
It, and yet nothing performed, and yet still pretails 
There is something unaccountably tahing among the 
a ulgar in those who come from a great way off Ignorant 
people of quality, as many there arc of such, dote ex 
cessively this way , many instances of which eicry 
man iviU suggest to himself, walhout my enumeration of 
them The ignorants of lower order, who cannot, hke 
the upper ones, be profuse of their money to those re 
commended by coming from a distance, are no less com 
plaisant than the others , for they lentnre their hies for 
the same admiration. 

‘The doctor is lately come from his travels, and has 
practised both b\ sea and land, and therefore cures the 
green sickness, long sea loyages, and campaigns, and 
lying m.’ Both by sea and land ! I wall not answer 
for the distempers called ‘ sea loy ages, and campaigns,' 
but I daresay those of green sickness and lyang in 
might be as well tal cn care of if the doctor 
stayed ashore. But the art of managing mankind is 
only to make them stare a little to keep up their 
astonishment , to let nothing be familiar to them, but 
ever to have somethmg in their sleeve, in which they 
must thin! yon are deeper than they are There is an 
ingenious fellow, a barber, of my acquaintance, who, 
besides his broken fiddle and a dried sea monster, has a 
twine cord, stramed with two nails at each end, over 
his window, and the words ‘mnv, dry, wet,’ and so 
forth, wntten to denote the weather, accordmg to the 
rising or falling of the cord e v ety great scholars 
are not apt to wonder at this , but 1 observed a veiy 
honest fellov , a chance customer, who sat in the chair 
before me to be shaved, fix his eye upon this miraculous 
performance during the operation upon his chin and 
face. When those and his head also were cleared of all 
incumbrances and cxcrCsCcnccs, he looked at the fish, 
then at the fiddle, still grubling in his pockets, and 
casting his eye again at the twine, and the v ordb writ on 
each side , then altered his mind as to farthings, and gave 
my fiiend a silver sexpcnce. The business, as I said, is 
to keep up the amaiement , and if my fnend had had 
only the skeleton and kit, he must have been contented 
with a less payment There is a doctor in AIousc 

Alley, near '\\ apping, w ho sets up for curing cataracts 
upon the credit of having, as his bill sets forth, lost an 
eve m the emperors service His patients conic in 
upon this, and he shews his muster roll, which confinns 
that he was m his impenal majesty s troops , and he 
puts out their eyes with great success A\ ho would 
believe that a man should be a doctor for the cure of 
bursten clnldrcn, by declaring that liis father and grand 
father were bom bursten ’ But Charles Ingoltson, next 
door to the Harp in Barbican, has made a pretty penny 
by tliat asseveration The gcncralilv go upon Ihcir first 
conception, and think no further , all the rest is granted 
Thev lake it that there is something uncommon in you, 
and give you credit for the rest. You mav be sure it is 
upon that I go, when sometimes, let it be to the purpose 
or not I keep a Latin sentence m my front , and I was 
not a little pleased when 1 observed one of mv readers 
sav, caslmghis eye on mv twentieth paper, ‘More La'tn 
stilP YTiat a prodigious scholar is this man ' ’ But as 


I have here taken much libcrtv v itli this learned doctor, 
I must make up all I have said by repeating what he 
seems to be in earnest in, and honestly promise to those 
who wall not receive lum as a great man, to wit, ‘ That 
from eight to twelve, and from two till six, he attends 
for the good of the pnhhc to bleed for threepence ’ 

(From The Sfeciatcr, I\o ^ 4 ^ ) 

Story-teHlng 

I have often thought that a story teller is bom, as 
well ns a poet. It is, I thin! , certain that some men 
have such a peculiar cast of mind, that they see things 
in another light than men of grave dispositions. Men 
of a hvely imagination and a mirthful temper will repre 
sent things to their hearers in the same manner as 
they themselves were affected watli them, and whereas 
serious spints might perhaps have been disgusted at 
the sight of some odd occurrences in life, yet the very 
same occurrences shall please them m a well told story, 
where the disagreeable parts of the images arc concealed, 
and those only which arc pleasing exhibited to the fancy 
Story telling is therefore not an art, but what we call a 
‘ knack , ’ It doth not so much subsist upon w it as upon 
humour , and I w ill add, that it is not perfect wathont 
proper gesticulations of the body, winch naturally attend 
such merry emotions of the mind I know very well 
that a certain gravaty of countenance sets some stories 
off to advantage, vvhere the hearer is to be surpnsed m 
the end Bat this is by no means a general rule , for 
It IS frequently convenient to aid and assist by cheerful 
looks and whunsical agnations I v ill go yet further, 
and affirm that the success of a story very often 
depends upon the make of the body, and formation 
of the features, of him who relates it I have been of 
this opinion ever since I cnticised upon the chin of Dick 
Dewlap I very often had the weakness to repine at the 
prosperity of his conceits, which made him pa.ss for a 
vvat valli the widow at the coffee house, and the ordmarv 
mcchames that frequent it , nor could I myself forbear 
laughing at them most heartilv, though upon examma 
tion I thought most of them very flat and msipicL I 
found, after some time, that the merit of his wit was 
founded upon the shaking of a fat paunch, and the toss 
mg up of a pair of rosy jowls. Poor Dick had a fit of 
sickness, which robbed him of his fat and his fame at 
once , and it was full three months before he regained 
his reputation, which rose in proportion to his flondily 
He is nov very jolly and ingenious, and hath a good 
constitution for wit 

Those V ho arc thus adorned w ith the gifts of nature, 
arc apt to show their parts with too much ostentation 
I would therefore advise all the professors of this art 
never to tell stones but as they seem to grow out of the 
subject matter of the conversation, or as tlicy serve to 
illustrate or enliven it Stones that are very common 
arc generally irl some, but may be aptly introduced, 
provaded they be only hinted at, and mcnlioniMl bv 
way of allusion Those tliat arc altogether new 
should never be ushered in without a short and peril 
nent character of the chief penons concerned, because, 
bv that means, you make the company acquainted 
with them , and it is a certam rule, that slight and 
mvaal accounts of those who arc familiar to us ad 
minister more mirth than the hnghtest points of wit in 
unknown characters A little arcumst-ance in the com 
plcxion of dress of the man yon are tailing of sets his 
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image before the hearer, if it be chosen aptly for the 
story "Thus, I remember Tom Lizard, after having 
made his sisters merry ivith an account of a formal old 
man’s ivay of complimenting, oimed very frankly that 
his story nould not haic been worth one farthing if he 
had made the hat of him whom he representeil one inch 
narrower Besides the marking distinct characters, and 
selecting pertinent circumstances, it is likewise ncccs 
sary to leave off in time, and end smartly , so tliat there 
IS a kind of drama in the forming of a story , and the 
manner of conducting and pointing it is the same ns 
in an epigram It is a miserable thing, after one hath 
raised the expectation of the company by htimorous 
characters and a pretty conceit, to pursue the matter too 
far There is no retreating , and how poor is it for a 
story teller to end his relation by say mg, ‘ That ’s all ' ’ 
(From The Gnardinn^ Ko. 42.) 

A Domestic Scene 

There are set oral persons who base many pleasures 
and entertainments in their possession which they do 
not enjoy It is Ihtrefore a kind and good office to 
acquaint them with their own happiness, and turn their 
attention to such instances of llieir good fortune which 
they are apt to oicrlook Persons m the married state 
often want such a monitor, and pmc away their days by 
looking upon the same condition in anguish and murmur, 
which caines wath it in the opinion of others a compli 
cation of all the pleasures of life, and a retreat from its 
inquietudes. 

I am led into this thought hy a iisit I made an old 
fnend, who avas formerly my school felloir He came 
to town last week with his family for the winter, and 
aesterday morning sent me word Ins wife expected mo 
to dinner I am as it were at home at that house, and 
eaery member of it knows me for llieir well wisher I 
cannot indeed express the pleasure it is to be met ba the 
children wath so much joy as I am w hen I go tlntlicr 
The hoys and girls striae who shall conic first, aihcn they 
think It IS I that am knocking at the door , and that 
child aahich loses the race to me nms back again to tell 
the father it is Mr Bickerstaff Tins day I avas led in by 
a pretty girl that we all thought must haac forgot me, 
for the family kas been out of town these two years 
Her 1 now mg me again was a miglity subject with us, 
and took up our discourse at the first entrance After 
avliich, they began to rally me upon a thousand little 
stones they heard in the country, about my mamage 
to one of my neighbour’s daughters upon ailiich the 
gentleman, my fnend, said, ‘Nay, if Mr Bickerstaff j 
inames a child of any of Ins old companions, I hojic 
mine shall ha\e the preference, there is Mrs Mary ,s 
now sixteen, and would make him as fine a widow js 
the best of them but I know him too well , he is so 
enamoured wath the aery memory of those who flourished 
m our youth, that he will not so much as look upon 
the modern beauties. I remember, old gentleman, 
how often you went home in a day to refresh your 
countenance and dress, when Terammta reigned in your 
heart As we came up in the coach, I repeated to my 
wife some of your aerses on her ’ With such reflections 
on litUe passages aihich happened long ago, we passed 
our time dunng a cheerful and elegant meak After 
dinner his lady left the room, as did also the children 
As soon as we were alone, he took me hy the hand. 
Well, my good fnend, says he, I am heartily glad to 


see thee, I was afraid you avould ncacr have seen all 
the company that dined with you to-day again Do not 
you think the good woman of the house a little allentd 
since you followed her from the playhouse, to find out 
who she was for me? I perceived a tear fall down his 
cheek as lie spoke, which moved me not a little. But 
to turn the discourse, said I, she is not indeed quite that 
creature she was when she rttumed roe the letter I 
earned from you , and told me she hoped, as I was 
a gentleman, 1 would lie employed no more to trouble 
her, who had never offended me, liul would be so 
much the gentleman’s fnend as to dissuade him from 
a pursuit which he could never succccil m Yon may 
remember, I llioiiglil her in earnest , and you were forced 
to employ your cousin Will, who made hts sister get 
acquainted with her for you You cannot expect her to 
be for ever fifteen Pificcn! replied my good fnend 
Ah ' you little understand, you that have lived a bachelor, 
how great, how exquisite a pleasure there is in being 
really iKlovcd ' It is impossible that the most bcauleons 
face in nature should raise m me such pleasing ideas 
as when I look upon that excellent woman flial fading 
in her countenance is chiefly caused by her watching 
with me in my fever This was followed by a fit of 
sickness, which had like to have earned her off last 
winter I tell you sincerely, I have so many obligations 
to her that I cannot with any sort of moderation tbmk 
of her present state of health But as to what you s.,y 
of fifteen, she gives me every day pleasures beyond vrliat 
I ever knew m the possession of her beauty, when I was 
m tlic vigour of youth Lveo moment of her life hnngs 
me fresh instances of her complacency to my inclinations, 
and her pnidcncc in regard to my fortune. Her face iv 
to me much more beautiful than w hen I first saw it , there 
IS no dccav in any feature, whicli I cannot trace from the 
very instant it was occasioned by some amtious concern 
for my welfare and interests flius at the same lime, 
mclhinks, the love I conceived towards her for wliai 
she was, is heightened hy my grtliludc for what she is. 
The love of a viifc is as niucli above the idle passion 
commonh called by that name, as the loud laughter of 
buffoons IS infenor to the elegant mirth of genlkmcn 
Oh ! she is an inestimable jew el In her examination of 
her household affairs, she shews a certain fearfulness 10 
find n fault, which makes her servants obey her like 
children, and the meanest vve have has an ingenuous 
shame for an offence, not always to be seen in children 
m other families. I speak freely to you, my old friend , 
ever since her sickness, things that gave me the quickest 
joy before, turn now to a certain anxiety As the chil 
dren play m the next room, I know the poor things bv 
their steps, and am considering what they must do 
should they lose their mother in their tender years. The 
pleasure I used to take in telling my boy stones of battles, 
and asking my girl questions about disposal of her hahy 
[doll], and the gossiping of it, is turned into inwnrd 
reflection and raclanclioly 

He would have gone on in this tender way, when the 
good lady entered, and with an inexpressible sweetness 
in her countenance told us she had been searching her 
closet for something very good, to treat such an old 
fnend as I was Her husband’s eyes sparkled with plea 
sure at the cliearfulncss of her coimtenance , and I saw 
ail his fears vanish m an instant The lady observing 
something in our looks which shewed we had been more 
senous than ordinary, and seeing her husband rcceiva: 
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her with great concern under a forced chcarfalness, im 
mediately guessed at what we had been talking of, and 
applying herself to me, said, tvith a smile, Mr BickerstafT, 
do not believe a word of uhat he tells you , I shall still 
live to have you for my second, as I have often promised 
yon, unless he takes more care of himself than he has 
done since his coming to town You must know, he 
tells me that he finds London is a much more healthy 
place than the country , for he sees several of his old 
acquaintance and school fellows are here young fcUows 
with fair full bottomed penwngs I could scarce keep 
him this morning from going out open breasted. My 
friend, who is always extremely delighted with her 
agreeable humour, made her sit down with us She 
did it wath that easmess which is peculiar to w omen of 
sense , and to keep up the good humour she had brought 
in with her, turned her raillery upon me Mr Bickcrstaff, 
yon remember you followed me one night from the play 
house, suppose you should cany me thither to morrow 
night, and lead me into the front box This put as 
into a long field of discourse about the beauties who 
were mothers to the present, and shined m the boxes 
twentv y ears ago 1 told her I was glad she liad trans 
ferred so many of her charms, and I did not question but 
her eldest daughter was withm half a year of being a 
Toast. 

We were pleasing ourselves with this fantastical pre 
ferment of the young lady, when on a sudden we were 
alarmed with the noise of a drum, and immediately 
entered my little godson to give me a point of war His 
mother, between laughing and chiding, would have put 
him out of the room , but I would not part with him so 
I found upon conversation with him, though he was 
n bttle noisy m his mirth, that the child had excellent 
parts, and v ris a great master of all the learning on the 
other side eight years old I perceived him a very great 
histonan in s Fables but he franl ly declared to 
me his mind, that he did not delight in that learning, 
Iiccause he did not believe thev were true, for which 
reason I found he had very mucli turned his studies, for 
about a twelve month past, into the hves and adventures 
of Don Belliams of Greece, Guy of Marwick, the Seven 
Cliampions, and other histonans of that age I could 
not but observe the satisfaction the tilhcr took in the 
forwardness of hts son , and that these diversions might j 
turn to some profit, I ibund the boy had made remarks, | 
which might be of semcc to him dunng the course of j 
his whole life He would tell you the mismanagements ; 
of John Hickathnft, find fault wulh the passionate temper 
in Bcvis of Southampton, and loved Saint George for 
being the champion of England , and by this means had | 
his thoughts insensibly moulded into the notions of dis 
action, vartnc, and honour I was extolling his accom 
plishmcnts, when the mother told me that the little girl 
who led me m this mommg was in her way a better 
scholar than he Betty, says she, deals chiefly in faincs 
and spnghts, and sometimes in a winter night wall 
temfy the maids with her accounts, until they arc afraid 
to go np to bed. 

I sat with them until it was verv late, sometimes in 
meny, sometimes m senous discourse, with this particular 
pleasure, which gives the only true relish to all con 
versation, a sense tliat every one of us liked each other 
I went home considcnng the difTercnt conditions of a 
married life and that of a bachelor and I must confess 
It struck me with a secret concern, to reflect that when 


ever I go olT, I shall leave no (races behind me. In this 
pensive mood I returned to my family , that is to «ay , to 
mv maid, my dog, and my cat, who only can lie the 
better or worse for what happens to me. 

(From The Tailer bo. 95.) 

Inkle and Yarico 

I was the other day amusing myself with Ligon’s 
account of Barbadoes , and m answer to your well 
wrought tale, I will give you (as it dwells upon my 
memory) out of that honest traveller, in his fifty fifth 
page, the history of Inkle and Yanco 

Mr Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty years, 
embarked m the Downs on the good ship called the 
Achilles, bound for the Most Indies, on the l6th of 
June, 1647, in order to improve his fortune by trade 
and merchandise Our adventurer was the third son of 
an eminent ntizen, who bad taken particular care to 
instil into his mind an early love of gain, by making 
him a perfect master of nuraliers, and consequcnllv 
giving him a quick view of loss and advantage, and 
preventing the natural impulses of his passions, by pre 
possession towards his interests Mith a mind thus 
turned, young Inkle had a person every way agreeable, 
a ruddy vigour in his countenance, strength m his 
hmhs, with ringlets of fair hair loosely flowing on his 
shoulders It happened, in the course of the voyage, 
that the Achilles, in some distress, put into a creek 
on the mam of Amcnca, in search of provisions. The 
youth, who is the hero of my storv, among others went 
ashore on this occasion. From their first landing they 
were observed by a party of Indians, who hid themselves 
in the woods for that purpose. The English unadvisedly 
marched a great distance from the shore into the country, 
and were intercepted by the mtn cs, w ho slew the greatest 
number of them Our adventurer escaped among others, 
by flying into a forest Upon his coming into a remote 
and pathless part of the wood, he threw himself, tired 
and breathless, on 1 little hillock, when an Indian maid 
rushed from a thicket behind him After the first sur 
pnze, they appeared mutually igrccahlc to each other 
If the European was highly cluirmcd with the limbs, 
features, and wild graces of the naked Amencan, the 
Amcncan was no le*^ taken with the dress, complexion, 
and shape of an European, covered from head to fooL 
The Indian grew immediately enamoured of him, and 
consequently soliatous for his preservation. She there 
fore conveyed him to a cave, where she gave him a 
dcliaous repast of fruits, and led him to a stream to 
slake his thir-t In the midst of these good ofiices, she 
would sometimes play with his hair, and delight m the 
opposition of Its colour to that of her fingers , then open 
his bosom, then laugh at him for covenng it She was. 
It seems, a person of distinction, for she every day came 
to him in a different dress, of the most bcantiful shells, 
bugles, and brerlcs [braids]. She 111 cwise brought lum a 
great many spoils, which her other lovers had presented 
to her, so that his cave was richly adorned with all the 
spotted skins of beasts and mo^t partv coloured feathers 
of fowls, which that world afforded To make his con 
finemcnl more tolerable, she would carry him in the 
dnsk of the evening, or by the favour of the moon light, 
to unfrequented groves and solitudes, and shew him 
where to he down in safetv, and sleep amidst the falls 
of waters and melody of nightingales. Her part vas 
to watch and hold him awake in her arms, for fear of 
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her countrymen, and awake Inm on occasions to consult 
his safety In this manner did the lo^crs p^ss awaj 
their time, till the> had learned a language of their ouai, 
m which thf: vojager communicated to Ins mistress how 
happy he should be to ha\c her m Ins own country, 
where she should be clothed in such silks as his waistcoat 
was made of, and be earned in houses drauai by horses, 
without being exposed to u ind and u cather All this he 
promised her the enjoyment of, uithout such fears and 
alarms as they uere tormented uith In tins tender 
correspondence tliese loicrs Ined for several months, 
uhen \anco, instructed by her lo\er, discovered a vessel 
on the coast, to uliich she made signals, and in the 
night, wath the utmost joy and satisfaction, accompanied 
him to a ship’s crew of his countrymen, bound for 
Barbadoes When a vessel from the main amves m 
that island, it seems the planters come dowm to the 
shore, where there is an immediate market of the Indians 
and other slaves, as with us of horses and oxen 

To be short, Mr Thomas Inkk, now coming into 
English territories, began senoiisly to reflect upon Ins 
loss of time, and to w cigh w itli himself how many days 
mtercst of his money he had lost during his stay with 
Yanco This thought made the young man very pen 
sive, and careful what account he should be able to 
give his fnends of his voyage Upon which considera 
tion, the prudent and frugal young man sold Yanco to a 
Barbadian merchant, notwithstanding the poor girl, to 
commiserate her condition, told him that she was with 
child by him , but he only made use of that information 
to rise m his demands upon the purchaser 

(From the Sfntalc^, No. it ) 

Richard Ligon, a London Royalist mercliant ruined by the Civil 
War, undertook at sixty to begin life anew in the West Indies, 
sailed to BarKadoes in 1647, and, dmen home by lit health in three 
years, was by hts creditors clapped in pnson, where he wrote his 
Httlory cf tkt new ed 1673). There Steele (who 

had financial interests m the West Indies through Ins wafe) found 
the bones of poor Yanco s story but the novelette is mniiily Steele s 
own creation Inkte (named from an old word for a kind of tape) 
15 enurely his invcnuon, and is unkindly made to sail by the sliip 
Ltgon was passenger on , it was Steele also, not Ligon, wlio dis 
cm-ered nighungatcs in Barbadoes 1 From the SprcIaUr the story 
found Its way into such compilations as Knox j Elegant Extracts 
and hlasson s Coltccttoa^ where Bums I new it ere he liad the chance 
of seeing at Dumfnes in 1794 the ‘ opera or musical comedy of Inkle 
and Yanco, by George Colman the younger In the Sfcclator fonn 
the tale attracted notice on the ConUnent also was retold m 
German by Gellert, by Bodmer, and by Gessner and had its share 
m secunng a anctory for the Swiss or Natural school oi-er the 
Lcipng school of French sy mpathies and formal standards 

The Quaker in the Stagre-coach 

Havung notified to my good fnend Sir Roger that I 
should set out for London the next day, his horses were 
ready at the appomted hour in the evening , and attended 
by One of his grooms, I arrived at the county town at 
twilight, m order to be ready for the stage coach the day 
following As soon as we arrived at the inn, the servant, 
who waited upon me, inquired of the chamberlain in 
my heanng what company be bad for the coach? The 
fellow answered, Mrs Betty Arabic the great fortune, and 
the widow her mother, a recruiting officer, who took a 
place because they were to go, young Squme Quickset 
her cousin, that her mother wished her to be married 
to , Ephraim the quaker, her guardian , and a gentle 
man that had studied himself dumb from Sir Roger 
•de Coverley’s. I observed by what he said of myself, 
that according to his office he dealt much in intelligence , 
rmd doubted not hut there was some foundation for his 


reports of the rest of the company, as well as for the 
whimsical account he gave of me Tlie nc.xt morning at 
day break we were all called , and I, who I now my own 
natural shync-ss, and endeavour to be as little liable to 
he disputed with ns possible, dressed immediately, that I 
might make no one wait Tlic first preparation for our 
setting out vtas, that the captain’s half pike was placed 
near the coachman, and a drum behind the coach. In 
the mean time the dnimmer, the captain's equipage, was 
very loud that none of the captain’s things should he 
placed so as to be spoiled, ujion which his clokchag 
was fixed in the seat of the coach and the captain him 
self, according to a frequent though invidious hclianour 
of military men, ordered his man to look sharp, that 
none hut one of the ladies should have the place he had 
taken fronting the coach liox 

c w ere m some little time fixed in our seats, and 
sat with tluat dislike which people not too good natured 
usually conceive of each other at first sight The coach 
jumhlcd us insensibly into some sort of familiarity and 
wc had not moved above two miles, when the vndow 
asked the captain what success he had in hts recruiting? 
Tile officer, with a frankness he believed verv graceful, 
told her, ‘that indeed he had but very little luck, and 
had suffered much by desertion, therefore shoul I be glad 
to end his warfare m the service of her or her fair 
daughter In a word, continued he, I am a soldier, and 
to he plain is my character vou see me, madam, young 
sound, and impudent, take me voursclf, widow, or give 
me to her, I will be wholly at yourdispoaL lama 
soldier of fortune, ha ' ’ This was followed bv a vain 
laugh of bis owm, and a deep silence of all the rest of 
the company I had nothing left for it hut to fall fast 
asleep, vthich I did with all speed ‘Come, said he, 
resolve upon it, vre will make a vtedding at the next 
towm wc will awake this pleasant companion who u 
fallen asleep, to he the hndc man,' and, giving the qnalcr 
a clap qn the knee, he concluded, ‘ This sly saint, who, I 
will warrant, understands what is what as well as vou 
or I, widow, shall give the bride as father ’ Theqa.akcr, 
who happened to he a iruan of smartness, answered, 
‘rriend, I Lake it in good part tint thou hast given me 
the authority of a father over this comely and vartuous 
child , and I must assure thee, that if I have the giving 
licr, I shall not bestow her on thee Tin mirth, fnend, 
savouretli of folly thon art a person of a light mind , thv 
drum IS a ty pe of thee, it soundeth because it is empty 
Vcnly, it IS not from thy fulness, hut thy emptmes;, ihat 
thou hast spoken this day Friend, fnend, wc have 
hired this coach m partnership with thee, to carry us 
to the great city , wc cannot go any other way This 
worthy mother must hear thee if thou wilt needs utter 
thy follies, wc cannot help it, friend, I say if thou 
wait, wc must hear thee, hut if thou wert a man of 
understanding, thou wouldst not take advantage of thy 
courageous countenance to abash us children of peace 
Thou art, thou sayest, a soldier , give quarter to us, who 
cannot resist thee. Wiy didst thou fleer at our fnend, 
who feigned himself asleep ? he said nothing , hut how 
dost thou know what he containeth? If thou speakest 
improper things m the hearing of this virtuous young 
vargin, consider it as an outrage against a distress^ 
person that cannot get from thee to speak indiscreet y 
what we arc obliged to hear, by bong hasped up with 
thee in this public vehicle, is in some degree assaulting 
on the high road ’ 
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Here Elphraim paused, and the captam walh an liappj 
and uncommon impudence, uhicli can be coniicted and 
■siipport Itself at the same time, cries, ‘ Faith, fnend, I 
thank thee , I should have been a little impertinent if 
thou hadst not repnmanded me. Come, thou art, I see, 
a smokj [knouing] old fellow, and I u ill be very orderly 
the ensuing part of my joume) I -a as gomg to give 
myself airs, but, ladies, I beg pardon ’ 

The captain was so little out of humour, and our 
company was so far from being soured by this little 
ruffle, that Ephraim and he took a particular debglit m 
bemg agreeable to each other for the future, and assumed 
their different provinces in the conduct of the compan) 
Our reckonmgs, apartments, and accommodation fell 
under Ephraim , and the captain looked to all disputes 
on the road, as the good behaiiour of our coachman, and 
the nght ue had of taking place as going to London of 
all vehicles coming from thence. The occurrences we 
met mth were ordman , and rery little happened which 
could entertain by the relation of them, but when I 
considered the company we were in, I look it for no 
small good fortune that the uhole journey uas not spent 
m impertinences, which to the one part of us might be 
an entertainment, to the other a suffenng \\'hat there 
fore Ephraim said when we were almost arrived at 
London, had to me an air not only of good understanding 
but good breeding Upon the young ladys expressing 
Ecr satisfaction in the joumej, and declaring how delight 
ful It had been to her, Ephraim delivered himself as 
follows ‘ There is no ordmary part of human hfe which 
expresseth so much a good mmd, and a nght inward 
man, as his behaviour upon meeting with strangers, 
cspeciallj such as may seem the most unsuitable com 
pamoDS to him such a man, when he falleth m the wa> 
mth persons of simpliatj and innocence, honeier Imou 
mg he may be in the ways of men, n ill not vaunt him 
self thereof, but inll the rather hide his supenont) to 
them, that he maj not be painful unto tbem. My good 
friend, contmued he, turning to the officer, thee and I 
are to part bj and b), and pcradienture we ma} neicr 
meet again but be advised by a pfain man , modes and 
apparel are but tnffes to the real man, therefore do not 
thinl such a man as th)-seff tcmble for th> garb, nor 
such a one as me contemptibfe for mine. M hen two 
such as thee and I meet ivith affections as we ought 
to have towards each other, thou shoufdst rejoice to see 
my peaceful demeanour, and I should be glad to see thy 
strength and abihtj to protect me in it ’ 

(From The S/iciator, 'No 132.) 

Th'TC are biosniphjcs of Steele by Austin Dob^n (iS 8 ^ and 
G A. AitV.cn 0239), the latter of horn lias also published an edition 
of hit plays {i 393 )* An annotated sclecuon from his periodical 
essays was issued in i £35 by the Cbrendoa Press. There are recen*^ 
annotated editions of the Taller in 8 vols , G A. AitLcn (169^) 
anl of the Sf-eciaior^ in i vo! , bj Henry Motley (i 85 S) G Gregor> 
Smith, m £ s-oU (1S97-9S) , and G A. Aitben, in 8 s-ols. 

ROBERT AITKEX 

Ambrose Philips (c 1675-1749) "■as one of 
the poets of tlic daj whom Addison’s friendship 
and Pope’s cnmitj raised to temporan importance. 
Bom in Shropshire of Leicestershire ancestty, 
and educated at St John’s College, Cambndge. he 
made his appearince as i poet in the same ) ear 
and m the same \olume as Pope — the Pastorals 
of Philips being the first poem, and the Pastorals 
of Popic the last, in Tonson’s Mtsccllatty for 1709 


Tickell praised Philips’s Pastorals as the finest 
m the language, and Pope resented this absurd 
deprcaation of his own poetiy b> an iromail 
paper m the Guardian Pretendmg to cntiasc 
the n\ a\ Pastorals snd compare them. Pope giics 
the preference to Philips, but quotes all his worst 
passages as his best, and places by the side of 
them his own finest lines, which he says want 
rustiatj and donate into downnght poctiy 
Philips felt the satire kccnlj, and even vowed 
to take personal vengeance on his adversary 
bv whipping him wath a rod which he hung up 
for the purpose in Button’s Coffee-House. Pope, 
faithful to the ma.\im that a man never for- 
gives another whom he has injured, contmued to 
pursue Philips with hatred and satire to the dose 
of his life. The pastoral poet had the good 
sense not to enter the lists wath his formidable 
assailant, and his character and talents soon 
procured him public emplojment In 1715 he 
was appointed a commissioner for the Lottery' , 
he was afterwards secretary to the Pnmate of 
Ireland, and sat for County Armagh in the 
Insh Parliament In 1734 he was made registrar 
of the Prerogative Court. From these appoint- 
ments, Philips was able to purchase an annuity 
of C400 per annum, with which he hoped, as 
Johnson says, ‘to pass some years of life [in 
England] in plenty and tranquillitj , but his 
hope deceived him he was struck with a palsy, 
and died June 18, 1749’ The Pastorals of Philips 
are but poor tilings on the whole, but Gold- 
smith eulogised the openmg of his Epistle to the 
Lari of Dorset iss ‘ incomparabl} fine’— a judgment 
Mr Gosse contradicts, while Mr Leslie Stephen 
thinks the genuine dcscnption of natvurc quite 
remarkable for the time. His rendering of a frag- 
ment of Sappho was v oted so e.\cel]ent that Addison 
was thought to have assisted in its composition 

Fragment from Sappho 
Blessed as the immortal gods is he, 

The youth who fondlj sits by thee, 

And hears and sees thee all the while 
Sofdj speak and sweetlj smile. 

’Tvvas this depnved mj sonl of rest. 

And raised such tumults in my breast , 

For vvliile I gared in transport tost, 

M} breath was gone, mj voice was lost. 

My bosom glowed , the subtle flame 
Ran quick through all mj vutal frame , 

O’er mj dim ljcs a darkness hung , 

"My ears vnth hollow murmurs rung 

In dewy damps my limbs were chilled. 

My blood with gentle horrors thnlleil , 

Mj feeble pulse forgot to play , 

I fainted, sunk, and died away 

Philips, who translated also from Pindar and 
Anacreon, produced three tragedies, but onlj one 
— The Distressed hfother, from the Androiraque 
of Racine — was successful, and was praised by' 
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Addison in the Spectator, he t\rotc in the Whig 
journ-d The Freethinker (1718-19), vhich was his 
own venture, and he translated some Persian talcs 
A senes of short comphmentarjf pieces, b> which 
Philips paid court, as Johnson sajs, ‘to all ages 
and characters, from Walpole, the stecrer of the 
realm, to Miss Pultene> in the nurser)',’ procured 
him the nickname of Namby Pamby fiom Harry 
Carey (see page 330 below ), a nickname cordiallj 
adopted by Pope as suited to Philips’s ‘ eminence 
in the infanule stjic.’ Of Philips’s own achicic- 
ment m the namby pambj rh)thni, the ‘Dimply 
damsel, sweetly smiling,’ addressed to Miss 
Margaret Pultene), is one good example, and 
diis IS another 

To Ml3s Ohariotte Pulteney, In her Mother’s Arms 
Timely blossom, infant fair, 

Fondling of a happj pair. 

Ever} mom and ever) night 
Tlieir solicitous delighl, 

Sleeping, waking, still at case, 

Pleasing, w ithout skill to please , 

Little gossip, blithe and hale. 

Tattling man) a broken tale. 

Singing many a tuneless song, 

Lavish of a heedless tongue , 

Simple maiden, void of art, 

Babbling out the very heart, 

Yet abandoned to thy vv ill, 

Yet imagining no ill, 

Yet too innocent to blush. 

Like the linnet in the bush, 

To the mother linnet’s note 
Moduling her slender throat, 

Chirping forth th) pctl) j 0 )s, 

Wanton in the change of lo)S, 

Like the linnet green, in Mn) , 

Flitting to each bloom) spray , 

Weaned then, and glad of rest. 

Like the linnet in the nest 
This th) present happy lot, 

Tins in time will be forgot 
Other pleasures, other care^ 

Ev er busy Time prepares , 

And thou shalt m th) daughter see 
This picture once resembled thee. 

Epistle to the Earl of Dorset 

Copenhagen, March 9, 1709. 
From frozen chmes, and endless tracts of snow, 
From streams which northern winds forbid to flow. 
What present shall the Muse to Dorset bnng. 

Or how, so near the pole, attempt to smg? 

The hoary vnnter here conceals from sight 
All pleasing objects which to lerse invite. 

The hills and dales and the delightful w oods. 

The flowery plains and silver streaming floods. 

By snow disguised, m bright confusion he. 

And vvuth one dazzling waste fatigue the eye 
No gentle breathing breeze prepares the spring. 
No birds within the desert region sing 
The ships, unmoved, the boisterous winds defy. 
While rattling chariots o’er the ocean fly 
The vast leviathan wants room to pHy, 

And spout his waters in the face of da) 


Tlic starving wolves along the mam sea prowl, 

And to the moon in ic) valleys howl 
O’er many a shining league the level mam 
Here spreads itself into a glass) plain 
There solid billows of enormous size, 

Alps of green ice, in wild disorder rise. 

And )ct but Intel) have I seen, even here, 

Tlic winter in a lovely dress appear, 

Lrc )cl the clouds let fall the treasured snow. 

Or winds begun through hazv skies to blow 
At evening a keen eastern breeze arose, 

And the descending ram unsullied froze 
Soon as the silent shades of night withdrew, 

Tlie rudd) mom disclosed at once to view 
The face of nature m a ricli disguise, 

And brightened every object to m\ eyes 
1 or ciciy shrub, and every blade of grass, 

And ever) pointed (horn secmeil wrought m glass. 

In pearls and mbics rich the hawthorns show. 

While through the ice the crimson berncs glow 

Tile thick sprung reeds v hich w atcry marshes yield. 

Seemed polished lance's m a hostile field 

Tlic stag in limpid currents with surprise 

Sees erv stal branches on his forcliead nsc 

Tlie spreading oak, the Ixaich, and towering pine 

Glazed over, in the freezing ether shine. 

The frighted birds the rattling branches shun, 

M hich wave and glitter in the distant sun 
hen, if a sudden gust of wind arise, 

Tlie bnttle forest into atoms flics , 

The crackling viood beneath the tempest bends, 

And in a spangled show cr the prospect ends 
Or, if a southern gale the region warm. 

And b) degrees unbind the wintry charm, 

The traveller a miiy conntrv secs, 

And journeys sad beneath the dropping trees 
Like some deluded pcas.ant Merlin leads 
Through fragrant bowers and through dchnous meads. 
While here enchanted ganlens to him nse. 

And any fabneks there attract his e) cs. 

His vvandenng feet the magick paths pursue. 

And, while he thinks the fair illusion Imc, 

The trackless scenes disperse m fluid air, 

And w oods, and vv ilds, and thorn) way s appear 
A tedious road the w caiy wretch returns, 

And as he goes the transient vision mourns 

From the First Pastoral— ‘Ijobhln.’ 

If we, O Dorset, quit the city throng 
To meditate in shades the rural song 
By your command, be present , ind O bring 
The Muse along! The Muse to you shall smg 
Her influence, Buckhurst, Jet me there obtain. 

And I forgive the famed Sicilian swam ' 

Begin — In unluxunous limes of yore. 

When flocks and herds were no inglorious store, 
Lobbm, a shepherd boy, one evening fair, 

As w estem vv inds had cooled the sultry air. 

His numbered sheep within the fold now pent. 

Thus plained him of his dreary discontent , 

Beneath a hoary poplar’s whispenng boughs. 

He solitary sat to breathe his v ows 
Venting the tender anguish of his heart, 

As passion taught, in accents free of art , 

And little did he hope, while night by nigbt 
His sighs were lavished thus on Lucy bnght. 
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‘ Ah ' well a-daj , how long most I endure 
This pining pam? Or who shall speed my cure? 

Fond loi'e no cure wall have, seeks no repose, 

Delights in gnef, nor anj measure knows 
And now the moon begins in clouds to rise , 

The bnghtening stars increase within the skies , 

The wands are hushed , the dews distil , and sleep 
Hath closed the eyehds of my wean sheep , 

I onlj, with the prowling wolf, constrained 
" All night to wrake with hunger he is pamed. 

And I with love His hunger he ma} tame , 

But who can quench, O cruel love, thj flame ? 
"Vkhilome did I, all as Ibis poplar fair. 

Upraise mv heedless head, then void of care, 

’hlong rustick routs the chief for wanton game , 

Kor could thej mem mal e till Lobbm came 
ho better seen than 1 m shepherd’s arts, 

To please the lads, and win the lasses’ hearts ’ 

How deftl}, to mine oaten reed so sweet, 
ont the) upon the green to shift their feet ' 

And, weaned in the dance, how would the) )eam 
Som'“ wcll-de\ased tale from me to learn ' 

For man) songs and talcs of mirth had I, 

To chace the loitenng sun adown the sk) 

But ah ' since I ucy co) deep wTought her spite 
ithin m) heart, unmindful of delight, 

The joUy grooms I fly, and all alone 

To rocks and woods pour fourth m) fruitless moan 

Oh ’ quit th) wonted scorn, relentless fair. 

Ere, Imgenng long, I pensh through despair 
Had Rosalind been mistress of my mind. 

Though not so fair, she would base proved more kind 
O think, unwitting maid, while yet is time. 

How fl)ing )ears impair th) youthful prime' 

Th) Migin bloom wall not for ever sta). 

And flowers, though left ungathered, wall deca) 

The flowers anew returning seasons bring. 

But beauty faded has no second spring 

Aly words are wand ! She, deaf to all m) cne;'. 

Takes pleasure in the mischief of her e)c= 

Like frisking heifer loose in flow er) meads, 

She gads where’er her roiang fanci leads , 
k et still from me. Ah me, the tiresome chase ' 

Shy as the fawn, she flies my fond embrace 
She flies, mdeed, but ever leaves behind, 

J ly where she mil, her likeness in m) mind.’ 

His Fcaits were pubUsIietl b> Ambrose Philips in 1748 and re 
appeared in 1765 

Jolm Philips (1676-1709), author of Tht 
Splendid Shilling, which Addison pronounced ‘the 
finest burlesque poem in the English language,’ 
was the son of the \acar of Brampton m Oxford- 
shire, who was also Archdeacon of Salop He 
studr |d at Winchester and Clinst Church, Oxford , 
liisliie, mainl) de\otcd to literature, was cut short 
b\ consumption His carl) lo\c of Milton is re- 
flected in all his poems The Splendid Shilling, i 
mock-heroic poem m Miltonic blank xersc, is not 
m the least designed disrespectfully to burlesque 
Milton, whom Philips reverenced. He wTOte also 
a Tor) celebration of thd battle of Blenheim , but 
his most considerable effort in serious verse was 
Cyder, an imitation of Wrgil’s Ceorgifs The 
Splendid Shilling is a classic, read and reprinted 
while the other poems are forgotten. ^ 
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The Splendid ShlUIngr 
Happ) the man who, void of cares and strife. 

In silken or m leathern purse retains 
A Splendid Shilhng He nor hears with pain 
New oysters cned, nor sighs for cheerful ale , 

But with his fnends, when nighth mists arise. 

To Juniper’s Magpie or Town hall repairs 
MTiere, mindful of the nymph whose wanton e)e 
Transfixed his soul and kindled amorous flames, 

Chloc or Phillis, he each archng glass 
ishes her health, and jo) , and equal love. 

Meanwhile he smokes, and laughs at merr) tale^ 

Or pun ambiguous, or conundrum quaint 
But I, VI hom gnping pcnnrv surrounds. 

And hunger, sure attendant upon want, 

M ith scanty ollals, and small acid tiff. 

Wretched repast 1 m) meagre cjrps sustain 
Then sohlaiy walk, or doze at home ' 

In garret vile, and with a wanning puff 
Regale dulled fingers , or from tube as black 
As wanter chimney, or w ell polished jet. 

Exhale mundungus, ill perfuming scent 
Not blacker tube nor of a shorter size 
Smokes Cambro Bnton, versed in pedigree. 

Sprung from Cadw akador and Arthur, kings- 
Full famous in romantic tale, when he 
O er man) a eragg) hill and barren cliff. 

Upon a cargo of famed Ce^tnan cheese. 

High overshadowing rides, with a design 
To vend his w area, or at th’ Arvonian mart, 

Or Maridunum, or the ancient town 
\clepcd Brechinia, or where Vaga’s stream 
Enarcles Ancoaium, fruitful soil I 
Wlience flows nectareous wanes that well ma) vae 
W’lth Massic, SetiD, or renowned Falcm 
Thus, while m) jo)less minutes tedious flow 
With looks demure and silent pace, a dun, 

Hornhle monster ' hated b) gods and men, 

To m) acnal citadel ascends 

W’lih vocal heel ihnce thundering at m) gate, 

W Ith hideous accent thnee he calls , I know 
The voice ill boding, and the solemn sound 
WTial should I do’ or whither turn? Amazed, 
Confounded, to the dark recess I fl) 

Of wood hole , straight m) bristling hairs erect 
Thro’ sudden fear a chill) sweat bedews 
AI) shuddering limbs, and, wonderful to tell' 

M) tongue forgets her facult) of spctcli , 

So bornble he seems ! His faded brow 
Entrench’d with many a fr iwn, and conic beard. 

And spreading band, admired b) modem saints. 
Disastrous acts forebode , m his nght hand 
Long scrolls of paper solemnl) he waves, 

With characters and figures dire msenbed. 

Grievous to mortal eyes , )e gods, avert 

Such plagues from righteous men ' Behind him stalks 

Another monster, not unlike hiraseE, 

Sullen of aspect, b) the vulgar dallcd 
A catchpole, whose polluted hands thc'gods 
W Ith force incredible and magic charms 
First have endued if he his ample palm 
Should hapl) on ill fated shoulder lay 
Of debtor, straight his bod), to the touch 
Obsequious, as whilom kmghts were wont. 

To some enchanted castle is conve)ed^ 1 
WTicre gates impregnable and coercive chains ^ 
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In durance stnct detain Inm till, m form 
Of money, Pallas sets the captnc free 
Be^\are, ye debtors , \\hcn ye iialk, beware, 

Be circumspect 1 oft w ith insidious ken 
This caitiff eyes your steps aloof, and oft 
Lies perdue in a nook or gloomy ca\c. 

Prompt to enchant some madicrtcnl wretch 
With his unhallowed toucii So, poets sing, 
Gnmalkin, to domestic \crmin sworn 
An eterlasting foe, with watchful eye 
Lies nightly brooding o’er a clunky gap, 
Protending her fell claws, to thoughtless mice 
Sure ruin So her disembowelled web 
Arachne in a hall or kitchen spreads 
Obvious to vagrant flies she secret stands 
IVithm her woven cell , the humming prey, 
Kcgnrdless of their fate, rush on the toils 
Incxtncable , nor vvall aught avail 
Their arts, or arms, or shapes of lovely hue , 
live wasp insidious, and the bumng drone. 

And butterfly, proud of expanded wings 
Distinct with gold, entangled in her snares. 
Useless resistance make w ith eager strides 
She tow’nng flies to her expected spoils 
Then wath envenomed jaws the vital blood 
Dnnks of reluctant foes, and to her cave 
Their bulky carcasses triumphant drags 
So pass my days. But when nocturnal shades 
This world envelop and th’ inclement air 
Persuades men to repel benumbing frosts 
With pleasant w incs and crackling blaze of wood, 
hie lonely sitting, nor the glimmering light 
Of make weight candle, nor the joyous talk 
Of loving fnend delights , distressed, forlorn, 
Amidst the horrors of the tedious night, 

Darkling I sigh, and feed w ith denial thoughts 
hly anxious mmd , or sometimes mournful verse 
Indite, and sing of groves and myrtle shades, 

Or desperate lady near a purling stream, 

Or lover pendent on a willow tree 
Meanwhile I labour with eternal drought, 

And restless wish, and rave , my parchikl throat 
Finds no relief, nor heavy eyes repose 
But if a slumber haply docs invade 
My vveaiy limbs, ray fanq 's still awake. 
Thoughtful of dnnk, and eager, in a dream. 
Tipples imaginary pots of ale. 

In vain , awake, I find the settled thirst 
Still gnawing, and the pleasant phantom curse. 

Thus do I live, from pleasure quite debarred. 
Nor taste the fruits that the sun’s genial rays 
Mature, John apple, nor the downy peach, 

Nor walnut m rough furrowed coat secure. 

Nor medlar fruit delicious in decay 
Afflictions great 1 yet greater still remains. 

My galligaskins, that have long vnthstood 
The winter’s fury and encroaching frosts, 

By time subdued (what will not time subdue ') 

An homd chasm disclosed with onfice 
Wide, discontinuous , at which the vnnds 
Eurus and Auster, and the dreadful force 
Of Boreas, that congeals the Cronian waves, 
Tumultuous enter with dire chilling blasts. 
Portending agues. Thus, a well fraught ship. 
Long sailed secure, or through th’ Aigean deep, 
Or the Ionian, till, cruising near 


I he Lily bean shore, with hideous crush 
On Scylla or Chary Mis, dangerous rocks, 

She stnkcs rebounding , whence the shattered oak. 

So fierce a shock unable to withstand, 

Admits the sea , in at the gaping side 
The crowding waves gush with imiictuous rage. 
Resistless, overwhelming, horrors seize 
Tlie manners , death in their cy cs appears , 

They stare, they lave, they pump, they swear, tlieypray 
Vain elTorts ' still the battenng waves rush in. 
Implacable , till, deluged by the foam, 

Tilt ship sinks foundenng in the vast abyss 

and the Taxvu hntt were Oxford alehouses. 
Vuuduttpis for tobacco, is fronj Span monden^, tnpe, paunch. 

, Cestrtan is a I.atinised adjective for of Cheslcr or of Cheshire, 

, Ar-v«ff IS Carnarvxjn , Mnrtdttutntt, Carmarthen, Bnchtnii, 
Urectiioch , I njd, ihe ^\Jc, Aruoutum is Kenchester (possMjr 
’ Ross) Mnssic, ScUittaii, nrtd Fnlrrnian were old wanes of Iiaty 
I hcloscd of the Romans Araeftue is the spider or 

I apple John, IS a sarictjf best for use when lonj; preserved and 
vhnscllcd Cretan, from Krottos, Salum, means simply Arctic 
/.rfir’ciM from the promomorj of Liljbccum al the western cad cf 
Sicilj IS here used fir Sicilian at larRe. 

Eiislacc RiidRClI (1686-1737) wns a cousin 
of Addison, and from Tnnitv College, Oxford, 
entered the Temple. He accompanied Addison 
to Ireland as clerk, and afterwards rose to be 
Untkr Secretary to tbc Lord Lieutenant and a 
member of the Insh Parliament Thirtv seven 
numbers of the Sputaior arc ascribed to Budgcll , 
Dr Johnson reported them to have been so much 
‘mended’ by Addison as to be almost his own. 
No doubt in style and humour they resemble 
those of Addison, but it was probable enough 
that Budgcll should have tned his best to imitate 
Addison In 1717 Budgcll, who was v’ain and 
vindicmc, quarrelled with the Irish Secretary, and 
wrote pamphlets on his grievances, the result of 
winch w”is his dismissal from office and return 
to England He lost a fortune in the South Sea 
Scheme, in a sencs of law suits, and in attempts 
to gam a scat in the English House of Commons, 
and subsequently figured pnncipally as a pam 
phlctecr w nlcr for the Craftsman and Grub Street 
hack, being at times 'disordered m his senses. 
His declining reputation suffered a mortal blou 
by a charge of having forged a testament in his 
own favour By the wall of Dr hlatthevv Tind.al, 
the deist, It appeared (1733) that a legacy of 
had been left to Budgcll The vvall was set aside 
and tlic unhappy author disgraced To tins PoP® 
alludes in the couplet 

Let Budgcll charge low Grub Street on my qmU, 
And vvTite whale’er he please — except my wall 

In May 1737 this wTctchcd man, involved m debts 
and difficulties, and dreading an execution in his 
house, committed suicide by leaping from a boat 
while shooting London Bridge. On his desk was 
found a slip of paper, on whiclt he had wntten 

IITiat Cato did, and Addison approved, 

Cannot be WTong 

In this he misrepresented Addison, who made the 
dying Cato say 
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■\ el methinks a beam of light breaks m 
On mj departing sonb Alas ' I fear 
1 S-c lieen too hast^ O jc powers that search 
The heart of man, and weigh his inmost thoughts, 

If 1 hate done amiss, impute it not 
The best may err, but you are good 

The Axt of Growing: Blch 

Tlie first and most infalhble method towards the 
atUuning of thus end is tlmft , all men are not equally 
qualified for getting monej, but it is in the power of 
eserr one alike to practise this sartue , and I belies c 

r — ^ please to reflect 

lat had thej sated all 
spent nnneccssani}, 
masters of a compe 
ais the nest place to 
\ well recommended 
ing Italian proverbs 
ou can do yourself ' 
t which toil can do 
Icrs and expenses ’ 
nch IS method in 
two former, is also 
t capaatics 

ac greatest statesmen 
ng asked bj a fnend 
t multitude of affairs 
, Tliat his whole art 
mce. If, says he, I 
o make, I think of 
led , if an) domestic 
m)self up wholl) to 

dull and phlegmatick 
b) making a regular 
business , and that, 
most httly imagina 
an bnng them 10 an 
n said, I think I ma) 
ctery man of good 
scs, in his particular 
ich. Tlic reason why 
he greatest capaatics 
cy despise wealth in 
or at least arc not 
inless the) ma) do it 
e lime enjo) all the 

IS of growing nch, it 
om for genius as well 
in thishs m~aH oincr arcumsmm^ of life. Though the 
ways of getting money were long since very numerous, 
and tliough so many new ones have been found out of 
late years, there is certainly still remaining so large a 
field for invention, that a man of an indifferent head might 
easily sit down and draw up such a plan for the conduct 
and support of his life as was never yet once thought of 
We daily see methods put in practice by hungry and 
ingenious men, which demonstrate the power of invention 
in this particular It is reportcil of Scaramouche, the 
first famous Italian comedian, that being in Pans, and 
m great WJunt, he bethought himself of constantly plying 
near the door of a noted perfumer in that aty, and 
when any one came out who had been buying snuff, 
never failed to desire a taste of them when he had by 



this means got together a quantity made up of several 
different sorts, he sold it again at a lower rate to the 
same perfumer, who, finding out the trick, called it 
firAir ai” mi///r fairs, or snuff of a thousand flowers 
llic story further tells us, that by this means he got a 
very comfortable subsistence, until, making too much Inste 
to grow nch, he one day took such an unreasonable 
pmch out of the box of a Swiss officer as engaged him 
in a quarrel, and obliged him to quit this ingenious way 
of life. Jvor can I m this place omit doing justice to a 
vouth of my own countrv, who, though he is scarce yet 
twelve years old, has, with great industry and application, 
attained to the art of beating the Grenadiers’ March on 
his chin I am credibly informed, that by this means he 
does not only maintain himself and his mother, but that 
he IS laying up money even day, with a design, if the 
war continues, to purchase a drum at least, if not a 
pair of colours, 

I shall conclude these instances with the device of 
the famous Rabelais, when he was at a great distance 
from Pans, and without money to bear his expenses 
thither This ingenious author being thus sharp set, 
got together a convenient quantity of brick -dust, and 
having disposed of it into several papers, wnt upon 
one, ‘Poyson for Monsieur,’ upon n second, ‘Poyson for 
the Dauphin,’ and on a tliinl, ‘Poyson for the King’ 
Ilavnng made tins provision for the royal family of 
France, he laid his papers so that his landlord, who 
was an inquisitive man and a good subject, might get 
a sight of them The plot succeeded as he desired , 
the host gave immediate intelligence to the secretary 
of state The secretary presently sent down a speaal 
messenger, who brouglil up the traitor to court, and 
provided him at the kings expense v-ith proper accom 
modations on the road As soon as he appeared, he 
was known to be the celebmtcd Rabelais , and his 
powder upon examination being found very innocent, 
the jest was only laught at, for which a less eminent 
droll would have been sent to the galleys 

Trade and commerce might doubtless be still varied 
a thousand ways, out of which would arise such branches 
ns have not yet been touched Tlic famous Doily is still 
fresh in every one’s memory, who raised a fortune by 
finding out materials for such stuffs as might at once 
be cheap and genteel I have heard it affirmed, that, 
had not he discovered this frugal method of gratifying 
our pndc, we should hardly have been able to carry on 
the last war I regard trade not only as highly advan- 
tagious to the commonwealth in general, but as the 
most natural and likely method of making a man’s 
fortune, having observed, since my being a Spectator 
in the world, greater estates got about ’Change than at 
Whitehall or St James’s I bihev c I may also add, that 
the first acquisitions arc generally attended vvntli more 
satisfaction, and as good a consaence. 

I must not, however, close this ess.ay without obserr 
ing, that what has been said is only intended for persons 
in the common ways of thnving, and is not designed for 
those men who, from low beginnings, push themselves up 
to the top of states and the most considerable figures m 
life. My maxim of saving is not designed for such as 
these, since nothing is more usual than for thnft to dis 
appoint the ends of ambition , it being almost impossible 
that the mind should be intent upon trifles while it is, 
at the same time, forming some great design. 

(From Tht S/tclatcr, Na oSj.) 
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\-aluable matenals m the - rolls of Parliament, 
the Cottonian MSS, and Other a\ailablc sources 
Carte reallj did make an attempt to utilise 
the documents at his command , and though 
his work failed, it proted inraluable to many 
successors 

liiUiain Sfnkclcy ('1687-1765), called the 
‘Arch-Druid,’ uas bom at Holbeach , studied at 
Corpus, Cambndge , and practised as a doctor at 
Boston, London, and Grantham In 1729 he took 
orders, and in 1747 became a London rector 
His twenty vorks (1720-26), dealing wath Stone- 
henge, Atebury, and antiquities gencrallt, enshrme 
much that is credulous as well as cunous His 
Dtary aud CorrespoitdLtice was published by the 
Surtees Society in 1884-87 

Bcnjanilu Hoadly (1676-1761), successuely 
Bishop of Bangor, Hereford, Salisbury, and Win- 
chester, was a prelate of great control crsial ability, 
who threw the weight of his talents into the 
scale of AMiig politics when fiercely attacked by 
Tones and Jacobites Bom at Westerham in Kent, 
m 1697 he was elected a Felloi of Cnthanne HaU, 
Cambndge In 1706, while rector of St Peter Ic- 
Poor, London, he attacked a sermon by Atterbury, 
and thus incurred the enmity and ndicule of Swift 
and Pope. He defended the Rctolution of 1688, 
and attacked the doctnnes of dnine nght and 
passne obedience wath such tigour and perse 
terance that, m 1709, the House of Commons 
recommended him to the fat our of the queen 
Her successor, George 1 ^ eletated him in 1715 to 
the see of Bangor Shortly after his clctation to 
the Bench Hoadly published a work against the 
Xonjurors, and a sermon preached before the king 
at St James’s, on the ‘ Mature of the Kingdom or 
Church of Chnst,’ from the text, ‘ My kingdom 
IS not of this world ’ The latter excited a long 
and xehement dispute, known by the name of the 
Bangonan Controterst, in which an endless senes 
of tracts was published The Lower House of 
Contocation censured Hoadly’s tiews, as calcu- 
lated to subtert the goiemment and disaphne 
of the Church, and to impugn and impeach the 
rowal supremacy m matters ecclesiastical The 
controversy was conducted wath unbecoming xro- 
lence, and several bishops and other grave 
dmnes — Sherlock among the number — forgot the 
dignity of their station and the spint of Chnstian 
chanty m the heat of party warfare. Pope alludes 
sarcastically to Hoadly’s sermon in the Dunctad 

Toland and Tindal, prompt at pnests to jeer, 

A et silent howed to Cknsfs no hn^dom here 

A’et Hallam held that there was ‘nothing whatever 
in Hoadly’s sermon injunous to the established 
endowments and pnvileges, nor to the discipline 
and government of the English Church, even m 
theory If this had been the case, he might 
have been reproached with some inconsistency m 
becoming so large a piartaker of her honours and 
emoluments He even admitted the usefulness of 


censures for open immoralities, though denyang 
all Church authonty to oblige any one to external 
communion, or to pass am sentence which should 
determine the condition of men with respect to 
the favour or displeasure of God Another great 
question m this controversy was that of religious 
liberty as a avil nght, which the Convocation 
ex^plicitly denied And another related to the 
much-debated cxerase of pnvate judgment m 
religion, which, as one party meant virtually to 
take awav, so the other perhaps unreasonably 
e,\aggcrated ’ Hoadly was author of several other 
works, as on the reasonableness of conformity 
and on the sacrament. The followmg is from 
the famous sermon on John xvaii 36 

The Kingdom of CTbrIst not of this World. 

If, therefore, the church of Chnst be the kingdom of 
Chnst, it IS essential to it that Chnst himself be the 
sole lawgiver and sole judge of his subjects, in all pomts 
relating to the favour or displeasure of Almighty God , 
and that all his subjects, in wlnt station soever they 
may be, are equally subjects to him , and that no one 
of them, any more than another, hath authonty either 
to make new laws fer Chnst’s subjects, or to impose 
a sense upon the old ones, which is the same thing, 
or to judge, censure, or pumsh the servants of another 
master, in matters relating purely to conscience or 
salvation If any person hath any other notion, either 
through a long use of words vnth inconsistent meanmgs, 
or through a negligence of thought, let him but ask 
himself whether the church of Chnst be the kmgdom 
of Chnst or not, and if it be, whether this notion of 
it doth not absolutely exclude all other legislators and 
judges m matters relatmg to conscience or the favour 
of God, or whether it can be his kingdom if any mortal 
men have such a power of legislation and judgment in 
iL This inquiry wall bnng us back to the first, which 
IS the only true account of the church of Chnst, or 
the kingdom of Chnst, m the month of a Christian , 
that it IS the number of men, whether small or great, 
whether dispersed or united, who truly and sincerely 
are subjects to Jesus Chnst alone as their lawgiver 
and judge in matters relating to the favour of God and 
their eternal salvation 

The next pnncipal point is, that, if the church be 
the kingdom of Chnst, and this ‘kingdom be noj of 
this world,’ this must appear from the nature and end of 
the laves of Chnst, and of those rew ards and punishments 
which are the sanctions of his laws. Isow, his laws are 
dedaralions relating to the favour of God m another 
state after this. They are declarations of those con 
ditions to be performed in tins world on our part, 
without which God will not make us happy in that to 
come And they are almost aU general appeals to the 
will of that God , to his nature, known by the common 
reason of mankind, and to the imitation of that nature, 
which must be our perfection The keeping his com- 
mandments IS declared the way to life, and the domg 
his will the entrance into the kmgdom of heaven The 
being subjects to Chnst is to this very end, that we 
may the better and more effectually perform the will 
of God The laws of this kingdom, therefore, as Chnst 
left them, have nothing of this world in tlieir view , no 
tendency either to the exaltation of some in worldly 
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pomp and digmt>, or lo their absolute dominion o%cr 
the faith and religious conduct of others of his subjects, 
or to the erecbng of any sort of temporal hiiigdom under 
the covert and name of a spiritual one 

Tlie sanctions of Christ’s Ian arc rewards and punish 
mcnts. But of -what sort? h-ot the renards of this 
Morld, not the offices or glories of this state, not the 
pains of prisons, banishments, fines, or an) lesser and 
more moderate penalties , na) , not the much lesser and 
ncgatii e discouragements that belong to human society 
He was far from thinking that these could be the instru 
ments of sucli a persuasion as he thought acceptable 
to God. But as the great end of his kingdom was to 
guide men to happiness after the short images of it 
were o\ cr here belon , so he took his motives from that 
place nhere his kingdom first began, and nhcre it nas 
at last to end , from those renanls and punishments in 
a future state, nhicli had no relation to this world , and 
to shew that his ‘ kingdom was not of this world,’ all the 
sanctions which he thought fit to gi\e to his laws were 
not of this w orld at all 

St Paul understood this so well, that he gives an 
account of his own conduct, and that of others in the 
same station, in these w ords ‘ Know mg the terrors of 
the Lord, we persuade men ’ whereas, in too man) 
Qhristian countries since his days, if some who profess 
to succeed him were to giie an account of their own 
conduct, It must be m a quite contrar) stram ‘Know 
ing the terrors of this world, and haiing them m onr 
power, we do not persuade men, but force their outward 
profession against their inward persuasion ' 

Now, whereser this is practised, whether in a great 
degree or a small, m that place there is so far a change 
from a kingdom which is not of this world, to a kingdom 
which is of this world As soon as ever you hear of 
an) of the engines of this world, whether of the greater 
or the lesser sort, you must immediately think that then, 
and so far, the kingdom of this world taka, place For, 
if the ver) essence of God’s worship be spint and truth, 
if religion be virtue and chant), under the belief of a 
Supreme Goiemour and Judge, if true real faith cannot 
be the effect of force, and if there can be no reward 
where tlierc is no willing choice — then, in all or any of 
these cases, to apply force or flattery, worldl) pleasure or 
pain, 15 to act contran to the interests of true religion, 
as It IS plainly opposite to the maxims upon which Christ 
founded his kingdom , who chose the monies which are 
not of this world, to support a kingdom winch is not 
of this world. And indeed it is too visible to be hid, 
that wherever the rewards and punishments are changed 
from future to present, from the world to come to the 
world now in possession, there the kingdom founded b) 
our Saviour is m the nature of it so far changed that 
It is become in sncli a degree what he professed his 
kingdom was not, that is, of this world, of the same 
sort with other common earthly kingdoms, in which 
the rewards arc worldl) honours, posts, offices, pomp, 
attendance, dominion , and the punishments are pnsons, 
fines, banishments, gatlc)’s and racks, or something less 
of the E.amc sort 

'sec the Lafe in the edition of Ws worl.e by Hoadlj a son 
folio, i7“3). 

Daniel TVatcrlanrt (1683-1740), bom at 
Wasclc) recton , Lincolnshire, at as elected in 1704 
a Fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, and in 
became Archdeacon of Middlesex and vicar of 


Twickenham He was a control ersial theologian 
of great ability and acuteness, and as champion 
of Tnnitanan orthodoxy vindicated the doctnnes of 
the Church of England from Anan and deistic 
assailants His set eral publications on the Tnnity 
constitute a valuable senes of treatises A com 
plete edition of his w orks, w ith a Life of the author 
by Bishop Van Mildert, was published at Oxford, 
m eleten volumes, in 1823 
Conyeis Middleton (1683-1750), rector of 
Hascombe in Surre), was ter)' eminent as a 
controversialist, and even Parr, who proved that 
his famous and eulogistic Life of Ctccro (1741) 
was largelv' plagiansed from William Bellcnden, a 
Scottish set enteenth centun author, held that as 
a vvnter of English Middleton was excelled b) 
Addison alone. It is long since he ceased to 
hold this proud eminence, but he was a vet) 
conspicuous personage in his lifetime. 'A native 
of Richmond in Yorkshire, Fellow and librarian of 
the Univ ersit) of Cambridge, he was earl) engaged 
m a personal feud with Bentley, and ulumatel) 
had to apologise for libel A Letter from Rome 
sJiewtnq- an exact conformity between Popery and 
Paganism (1729) was ostensibly an attack on 
Catholic ntual, but raised gnevous suspicions of 
the vvTiter’s soundness m the Christtan faith In 
a controversy with Waterland he professed to 
be ansvvenng the deists, but gave up the literal 
accunc)' of Scripture and was by man) regarded 
as httle better than a dangerous freethinker 
An Introductory Discoid se and a Free Inquiry 
(1747-49) denied the credibility of all miracles 
later than the first age of the Church, but was b) 
most thought to cast doubt on all miracles In 
the Life of Cicero, admiration of the rounded 
st)le and flowang periods of the Roman orator 
seems to hav e produced in his biographer a 
desire to attain to similar excellence , certainl) 
few contemporaries wTote English with the same 
careful finish and sustained dignity A few sen 
tences from his panegyaacal summary of Ciceros 
character wall exemplify his st)le 
He [Cicero] made a just distinction between bearing 
whnt vve cannot help, and approving what we ought m 
condemn , and submitted, therefore, )et never consented 
to those visurpations , nnd when he was forced to comph 
with them, did it alwa)s witli a reluctance that he cv 
presses very keenly in his letters to his fnends. But 
whenever that force was removed, and he was at liberty 
to pursue his pnnciples and act w ithout controul, as m 
his consulship, in his province, and after Casars dea 
(the only penods of his life in which he was Iru) 
master of himselO, there we see him sinning out m 
genuine character of an excellent atizen, a great 
trate, a glonous patriot, there we sec the man 
could declare of himself with truth, in an appea ° 
Atticus as to the best witness of his conscience, that c 
had always done the greatest services to his 
when it was in his potter, or when it ttas not, 11 
never harboured a thought of it hut what was divinc. 
If we must needs compare him, therefore, with Cato, W 
some writers affect to do, it is certain that if Catos 
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virtue seem more splendid in theory, Cicero’s mil be 
found superior in practice, the one iias romantic, the 
other iras natural , the one draivn from the refinements 
of the schools, the other from nature and social life, 
the one ahiaja unsuccessful, often hurtful, the other 
alivaj-s lienefiaal, often salutary to the republic. 

To conclude Cicero’s death, though aaoluil, cannot 
be called untimely, but was the proper end of such a 
life, uliich must also ba\e been rendered less glorious 
if It had oued Us preservation to Antony It was, there 
fore, not only ivhal he expected, but, in the circum 
stances to uhich he was reduced, what he seems even 
to have WTshed. For he, who before had been timid in 
dangers and desponding in distress, yet, from the lime 
of Caesars death, roused by the desperate state of the 
republic, assumed the fortitude of a hero, discarded all 
fear, despised aU danger, and when he could not free his 
country from a tywanny, provohed the tyrants to take 
that life which he no longer cared to preserve Thus, 
like a great actor on the stage, he reserved himself, as 
It were, for the last act, and after he had played his 
part witli dignity, resolved to finish it with glory 

The Bellenden with whose lieifcr hliddiclon ploughed was not 
Jotin Bellenden (Vol I p 015) but \t lUiam Bellenden, tomeume 
professor at Pans who wrote in Latin more than one work on 
Cicero the last gmng Ciceros history in Ciceros oaw words, and 
died about 1633- Middleton thus found not merely his plan ready 
made, hut his materials collected 

Nathaniel Lardncr (1684-1768), an English 
Nonconformist divine who ultimately became 1 
Unitarian, was bom and died at Havvkhursl in 
Kent He wrote a number of theological works, 
including The Credibility of the Gospel History 
(2 \ols 1727 and 12 \ols 1733-55), long a notable 
part of English apologdtics, and a large collec- 
tion of Jewish and Heathen Testimonies to the 
Truth of Chi isiianity (1764-67) 

William LaM (1686-1761) was a great writer 
of English, a consummate controversialist, and a 
powerful and permanent spintual influence. Bom 
a grocer’s son at Kingsclific, Northamptonshire, 
he entered Emmanuel College, Cambridge, and 
became a rdlovv in 1711 He was unable to sub 
scribe the Oatlt of allegiance to George I , and 
forfeited his fellowship About 1727 he became 
tutor to the father of Edward Gihlxin, and for ten 
years was ‘the much honoured fnend and spiritual 
director of the whole family ’ The elder Gibbon 
died in 1737, and three years later Law retired to 
Kingsdifie, where he was joined by his disciples. 
Miss Hester Gibbon sister of his pupil, and 
Mrs Hutcheson — ladies whose united income of 
about fyyx) a year was mostly spent in works 
of chanty About 1733 Law had begun to study 
Jacob Bochmc, and most of his later books arc 
c.vpositions of Bochme’s mysticism or adaptations 
of iL Law won his first tnumphs against Bishop 
Hoadly in the famous Bangonan Controversy 
with his Three Letters (1717) His Rimarks 
on Mandcvillds Table of i/u Bees (1723) is a 
masterpiece of caustic wit and vigorous English 
Only less admirable is the Case of Reason 
(1732), in answer to Tindal the deist He 
hdd that Lockes philosophy led to frcethinking, 


and regarded Warburton’s defence of Christianity 
as worse than useless His most famous work 
remains tlic Serious Call to a Devout and Holy 
Life (1729), wTitten before the ‘mystical penod,’ 
which profoundly influenced Dr Johnson and llic 
Wesleys, as well as the early' evangelicals such as 
Venn, Scott, and Newton His position, theologi- 
cally and othenvisc, was somewhat isolated, and 
was puzzling even to the more spintual tempers in 
an unspintual age He was a Higli Cliiirchman 
but an ‘enthusiast’ — characters not then thought 
compatible , his asceticism seemed to smack of 
Puritanism, his later mysticism alienated the 
Wesleys, and as a Churchman he was a con- 
troversial anti-McthodisL But hts character and 
his waitings produced marked cfiTccts on English 
intellectual life. His thought and his style were 
equally vigorous , his reasoning logical and keen , 
hts expression lucid, bnlhant, and often highly 
humorous , and, like most of his contemporanes, 
he had no dislike to forms of argument that would 
now be accounted too personal, as in the following 
extract from hts attack 

On MandevUle’s ‘Fable of the Bees ’ 

Sir, I have read your several compositions in favour 
of the vices and corruptions of mankind, and hope 1 
need make no ajiology for presuming to olTtr a word or 
two on the side of virtue and religion I sliall vpend 
no tune in preface or general reflections, but proceed 
directly to the examination of such passages as expose 
moral virtue as a fraud and imposition, and render ail 
pretences to it as odious and contemptible Though I 
direct myself to you, I hope it will be no offence if 1 
sometimes speak as if I was speaking to a Clinstian, or 
show some ways of thinking that may lie owing to that 
kind of worship which is professed amongst us Ways 
of thinking denved from revealed religion arc much 
more suitable to our low capacities tlian any arrogant 
pretences to be wise by our own light Moral virtue, 
however disreganlcd in practice, has hitherto had a 
speculative esteem amongst men , her praises Live been 
celebrated by authors of all kinds, as the confcsscvl 
beauty, ornament, and perfection of human nature. On 
tile contrary, immorality lias been looked upon as the 
grc.atest reproach and torment of mankind , no satyr has 
been thought severe enough upon Us natural Ixiscness 
and deformity, nor any wit able to express the evils it 
occasions in pnvalc life and public societies. Vour 
goodnesa would not siifitr you to see this part of 
Christendom deluded with sucli false notions of I know 
not what excellence m virtue or evil m vice, but obliged 
you immediately to compose a svstem (as you call it) 
wherein you do these three things ist \ on consider m-an 
merely as an animal, having, like other animals, nothing 
to do but to follow his appetites, ^ly You consider man 
as clieatcvl and flattered out of his natural state by the 
craft of moralists, and pretend to lie very sure that the 
‘moral virtues arc the political ofispnng which fiallery 
begot upon pride ’ So that man and morality are here 
Iwlli destroved together, man is declared to be onlv an 
animal, and morality an imposlnrc \ccording to this 
doctrine, to sav that a man is dishonest is making him 
just such a cnminal as a horse that docs not dance lint 
this IS not all, for you dare further affirai in praise of 
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immonlit) , ‘that e\nl, as -nell moral as natural, is the 
solid basis, the life and support of all trades and emploj 
menls ii itliout exception , that there u e must look for 
the true origin of all arts and sciences , and that the 
moment eul ceases, the society must be spoiled, if not ^ 
dissoUcd ’ Tliese arc the principal doctrines ehich | 
-iMth more than fanatic zeal tou recommend to your 
readers , and if len d stones, profane observations, loose 
jests, and haughtj assertions might pass for arguments, 
feu people uould be able to dispute uith jou 

I shall begin uith jour definition of man ‘As for 
mj part, saj you, without any compliment to the 
courteous reader or myself, I believe man (besides skin, 
flesh, bones &-c that are obvaous to the eje) to be a 
compound of sainous passions, that aU of them as they 
are proroked and come uppermost, govern lum by turns 
whether he will or no’ Surely this definition is too 
general, because it seems to suit a wolf or a bear as 
exacll) as your self or a Grecian philosopher You say 
‘you believe man to be,’ S.C., npw I cannot understand 
to what part of you this believing faculty is to be 
asenbed , for jour definition of man makes him in 
capable of believing anv thing, unless believing can be 
said to be a passion, or some faculty of skin or bones 
But supposing such a belief ns yours, because of its 
blindness, might justly be called a passion, jet surely 
there are greater things conceived by some men than 
can be asenbed to mere passions, or skin and flesh 
That reach of thought and strong penetration which 
has earned Sir Isaac Xewton through such regions of 
science must truly be ovvang to some higher pnnciple 
Or vnll JOU saj that all his demonstrations are only 
so many blind sallies of passion? If man had nothing 
but instincts and passions, he coidd not dispute about 
them , for to dispute is no more an instmct or a passion 
than it is a leg or an arm. If therefore you would prove 
yourself to be no more than a brute or an animal, how 
much of jour life jou need alter I cannot tell, but jou 
must at least forbear vmtmg against virtue, for no mere 
animal ever hated iL But however, since jou desire to 
be thought only skin and flesh, and a compound of 
passions, I will forget jonr better part, as ranch as you 
have done, and consider jou m your owm way You 
tell us, ‘ that the moral virtues are the political offspring, 
which flalterj liegot upon pnde.’ You therefore, who 
art an advocate for moral vices, should by the rule of 
contrancs Ix, supposed to be acted by humility , but that 
licing (as I think) not of the number of the passions, 
you have no claim to be guided by it The prevailing 
passions, which vou saj have the sole government of 
man in their turns, are pnde, shame, fear, lust, and 
anger, jou have appropnated the moral virtues to 
jindc, so that jour owai conduct must be asenbed 
either to fear, shame, anger, or lust, or else to a 
beautiful union and concurrence of them all I doubt 
not but JOU arc alreadj angry that 1 consider jou onlj 
as an animal that acts as anger, or lust, or anj other 
passion moves it, although it is vour ovvai assertion that 
JOU are no better But to proceed, ‘ Sagaaons moralists, 
sav JOU, draw men like angels, in hopes that the pnde 
at lc.ast of some will put them upon copvang after the 
beautiful onginals which thev are represented to be ’ 
I am lotli to charge jou with sagacitv, because I would 
not accuse jou falselv , bat if tins remark is well nuade, 
I can help jou to another full as jost , vaz. ‘that 
sagaaous advocates for immorality draw men like brutes. 


in hopes that the depravity at least of some will put 
them upon copving after the base originals, which they 
arc represented to be ’ The prov ince you have chosen 
for jouroclf is to deliver man from the sagacilj of 
moralists, the encroachments of virtue, and to replace 
him in the rights and pnvaleges of brutahty , to recall 
him from the giddy heights of rabonal dignity and 
angelic likeness to go to grass or waillow in the mire. 
Had the excellence of man’s nature been only a false 
insmuation of crafty politicians, the very falseness of the 
thing had made some men at peace w ith it , but Bus 
doctnne coming from heaven, its being a pnnnple of 
rehgion and a foundation of solid virtue, has ronzed up 
all this zeal against it 

There are two collected editions of Law s worts — that of 1763 whI 
that by Moreton (1893 et seg \ See tValton s MaienaUfer a Cem 
pleU Btogi-aphy (1848), Overtons WtUmm Zore, Nonjttror and 
J/)'r/ie(i88i),and Dr A.J\Tij tc s Characters of WiUiam Znto(iZ^). 


Thomas Parnell (1679-1718), one of a bnl 
bant circle of wits, was bom and educated m 
Dublin, his father, a nativ'e of Conglcton m 
Cheshire, havnng estates m Ireland He took holy 
orders m 1700, and in 1706 was appointed Arch 
deacon of Cloglier, to winch office was afterwards 
added, through the influence of Swift, the vnearage 
of Finglass, estimated by Goldsmith (extravagantlj) 
at 7^400 a year Parnell, like Svvaft, disliked Ire 
land, and seems to have considered his situation 
there a cheerless and irksome banishment , but, as 
permanent residence at their livings was not then 
required from the Insh clergy , he hved for the most 
part in London He little guessed that by and bj 
the fame of PameU the poet would be obscured 
by that of his brother’s descendant, Parnell the 
uncrowned king of Ireland, and that Pamellitc and 
anti-Pamellite would be watchwords not m poetry 
but politics His gnef for tlie Joss of his young 
wife (five years after their marriage m 1706) pfojed 
upon his spints — which had always been unequal— 
and drov e him into intemperance, though he was an 
accomplished scholar and a delightful companion. 
He died at Chester on his waj^ back to Ireland, 
and there was buried. His Life was written by 
Goldsmith, who vv’as proud of his distinguished 
countryanan, and reputed him the last of the great 
school that had modelled itself upon the ancients 
Parnell’s works are miscellaneous m character- 
translations, songs, hjanns, epistles, eclogues, 
tales m verse, and vanous kinds of occasional 
poems TJie Bookworm is a satincal joke , Chloris 
appearing in a Looking-glass is a tnfle On Bishop 
Burnet bciig set on Fire in Ins Closet is meant to 
be as unpleasant as possible to the prophet of the 
northern nation A series of Senpture characters 
— Moses, Davad, Solomon, Deborah, Habakkuk 
even, and others — are celebrated at great length m 
rhyming couplets The Bairacltomuomaclna is the 
pnncipal translation In the song quoted below 
there is more of Insh vivacity' than of eighteenth 
century' didacticism, and vve seem to hear a com- 
rade of Tommy Moore singpng But Parnell’s best 
Tcnovvai piece is The Hermit Pope pronounced it 
to be ‘ very good , ’ and a certain picturesque 
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solemnity marks ■nhat "Mr Gosse lias called ‘the 
apex and cJtcf tPatcvie of Augxistan poetry m 
England’ — the subject an old and often-handled 
moral apologue or fable, apparently of Onenta! 
ongin The Night-piea. on Death was indirectly — 
strange as it may appear — preferred by Goldsmith 
to Gray’s Elegy 

From ‘A Night-piece on Death.’ 

How deep yon amre dyes the sky, 

^\'hcrc orbs of gold unnumbered be , 
hfle through their ranks, m siber pnde. 

The nether crescent seems to glide. 

The slumbering breeze forgets to breathe. 

The lake is smooth and clear beneath, 
tVhere once again the spangled show 
Descends to meet our eyes below 
The grounds which on the nght aspire. 

In dimness from the view retire 
The left presents a place of graves, 
hose wall the silent water laies 
That steeple guides th\ doubtful sight 
'kmong the hnd gleams of night 
There pass, with melancholy state. 

By all the solemn heaps of fate. 

And think, as softly sad you tread 
Above the venerable dead, 

‘ Time was like thee they life posscst, 

And time shall be that thou shall rest.’ 

Those graves with bending osier bound, 

Tliat nameless heave the crumbled ground. 

Quick to the glancing thought disclose 

Where toil and poverty repose 

The flat smooth stones that bear a name, 

Tlie chisel’s slender help to fame 
(IITiich ere our set of friends decay. 

Their frequent steps may wear awwy), 

A middle race of mortals own. 

Men lialf ambitious, all unknown 
The marble tombs that rise on high. 

Whose dead in vaulted arches lie, 

Alhose pillars swell with sculptured stones. 

Arms, angels, epitaphs, and bones 
These all the poor remains of state. 

Adorn the rich, or praise the great, 

Mho, while on earth m fame thev live. 

Arc senseless of the fame they give 

Tho Hermit 

Far in a wild, uni nowm to public view. 

From youth to age u reverend Hermit grew , 

The movs his bed, the cave his humble cell. 

Ills food the fruits, his dnnk the crvstal well , 

Kemotc from men, vv ith God he passed the dayrs, 
Fraycr all his business, all his pleasure praise. 

A life so eacred, such serene repose, 

Seemed heaven itself, till one suggestion rose , 

Tliat vice should tnumph, virtue vace obey 
Tills sprung some doubt of Providence's sway , 

Ills hopes no more a certam prospect boast. 

And all the tenor of his soul is lost 
So when a smooth expanse receives imprest 
Calm na'ure s image on Us waterv breast, 

Do \ai bend the bani s, the trees depending grow, 

And skies beneath wath ansvvcrmg coloura glow , 


But if a stone the gentle sea divide. 

Swift nifiling circle^ curl on every side. 

And glrmnicnng fragments of a broken sun. 

Banks, trees, and skies, in thick disorder run. 

To clear this doubt, to know the world by sight, 

To find if books, or svaiins, report it right 
(For yet by swains alone the world he 1 new, 

M hose feet came wandering o’er the nightly dew), 

He quits his cdl , the pilgnm staff he bore, 

And fixed the scallop m his hat before , 

Tlien, vvatli the rising sun, a journey went, 

Seelate to think, and vratching each event 
The mom was wasted in the pathless grass, 

And long and lone-some was the vnld to pass , 

But when the southern sun had warmed the day, 

A youth came posting o’er a crossing way , 

His raiment decent, his complexion fair, 

And soft in graceful nnglets waved liis hair, 

Then near approachmg, ‘ Father, had ' ’ he cried, 
‘And had, my son I’ the reverend sire rephed 
Molds followed words, from question answer flowed, 
.And talk of vainous kind deceived the road , 

Till each w ith other pleased, and loth to part, 

M hde in tlieir age they differ, join in heart 
Thus stands an aged elm in ivy Ixiund, 

Thui youthful ivy clasps an elm around 
Now sunk the sun , the closing hour of day 
Came onward, mantled o’er with solicr gray , 

Nature m silence bid the world repose, 

M hen near the road a stately palace rose. 

There by the moon through ranks of trees they pass, 

M hose verdure crowmed tlicir sloping sides of grass 

It chanced the noble master of the dome 

Still made his bouse the wandenng stranger’s home , 

A ct still the kindness, from a thirst of praise. 

Proved the vam flourish of expensive ease 
The pair amve , the livened servants wait , 

Their lord receives them at the pompous gailc , 

The table groans w ith costly piles of food. 

And all is more than hospitably good 

Then led to rest, the day ’s long toil they drovvai. 

Deep sun! in sleep, and silk, and heaps of dovai 
At length 'tis mom, and, at the davvai of day, 

Along the wide canals the zepliya-s play , 

Presh o’er the gay parterres the breezes creep. 

And shake the neighbounng wood to bamsb sleep 
Up nse the guests, obedient to the call, 

An early banquet decked tlie splendid hall , 

Rich luscious wane a golden goblet graced. 

Which tlie I ind master force! the guests to taste 
Then, plcaseel and tliankful, from the porch they go. 
And, but the landlord, none had cause of woe , 

Ills cup wais vanishtxl for in secret guise. 

The younger guest purloined the glittenng pnze 
As one who spies a serpent in Ins way. 

Glistening and basking m the summer ray, 

Disonlcred stops to shun the danger near, 

Then vv-’lks with faintness on, and lool s with fear , 

So seemed the sire, when, far upon the road, 

The shining spoil his wily partner shewed 
He stopped w ilh silence, walkevl with trembling heart. 
And much he washed, but durst not ask to part , 
Murmuring he lifts Ins eyes, and thinks it hard 
That generous actions meet a Inse reward 
M hilc tlius thev pass, the «un his glory shroud', 

The changing slaco hang out their sable clouds , 
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A couml in nir prcMRcd npproiclmil' i un, > 

And iKT-ti to co\cil sciul nwriA tin. phni I 

^Ynmc<l l)j the ‘■igns the \vnndtrm| plir rctrot ‘ 

To ceth for shthtr nl i niiphljonnn) enl j 

Twns Innlt with turrets, on i rising f lotind j 

And strong,, ind liirpe, nnd uniniprue 1 nroiind , j 

Its owner's temper, limoroiis ind seecre, 1 

Unkinil nnd gripini can etl n dc i rt then 
As nuir tlie nn tr s liens doors lht\ dtess, 

1 lerce iisinj, tusis ssilh tidden fiir^ hless , 

Ilie nimble liijitnm, mised ssilh slmsser, tiqpii 
\nd oer then ht-id loud rollm, thunilcr nn , | 

Hire lon{ tiles 1 imek, but hiiocl or csll in mn, | 

Dri ell b\ tin s md nnd battered b\ the tain ' 

At Icngili ic Jilts s armed the iin ter b ei t ; 

( Issas then Ins tliicsbold first tccciscd a puesj), j 

SIoss crcal mg turns the door sMlli je alsias cars. 

And half he sseteomes in the shisering jeair, j 

One fnigal faggi t hj bis the nal id s dN I 

And Nature s firsour ihroiiph their Imil s rcialU, ' 

bread of the eoars'st ‘ort, ssiili ti, er ssine, | 

I ach liarslls j rmte 1 sersed them Nitli to dtnr 
And when the temjicst fii t ajijsearesl to cs lec, 

\ reads ssarimi,, hid them part m jieacc j 

Wnli till remarl , the pondering hcnni' siesseal, , 

In one so rieli a life si jioor and tu le , I 

And ssli} should such ssithin himself he ctic>1, i 

la'tk the lo I ssciltli a thousand ssant Imide'’ ^ 

Ihit sshat ness mail s of ssonder non lal e place 
In estr> settling feature of Ins faee, 

When, fiom his seat, the soung companion Ixire , 

Thai ciiji the generous landlord ossmeal l>eforc, 

\iid paid jirofusel) ssith the prceuiu boss], j 

riic stintesl 1 indues of this ehuilish soul ' , 

I!ut noss the clouds in tors tmmilt ( 1 ) , 

The sun emerging opes an nrurc sk) 1 

\ fresher green the smelling leasC' disj h\, j 

\nd, glittering ns the) tremble, chcxr tlie daj j 

Tlic sscathcr courts them from tlieir jnmr reticit, 

\nd the glad master IkjUs the sscan gate 
^\hIlc hence the) ssnll , the pilgrim’s Imi om ssroughl 1 

NNitli all the trasail of uncertain thought . 

Ills partners nets ssiihout ihcir cause ajijicar, j 

'Tssas there a sice, and seemed a madness here ■ 

Detesting that, nnd pitsmg tins, he goes | 

1 ost and confounded asith the sanous shosss, , 

Xos\ night's dim shades again msolse the sk) , ' 

\gain the ssandcrers ssant a place lo lie , j 

Again the) search, and find n Imlgmg nigh > 

Hie sod miptoscd nround, the mansion neat, ! 

And neither jKxirl) loss, nor idls great , 

It seemed to speak its master's turn of mind. 

Content, and not for praise, but sirtue, kind 
Hither the ssalkcrs turn their wear) fe-et, 

Then bless the mansion, and the master greet 
Tlicir greeting fair, bestossed ssilh modest guise, 

Tlie courteous master hears, and thus rcjilies 
‘Without a sam, ssalhout n gnidging heart. 

To him who giscs us all, I Meld a part , 

Trom him sou come, for him accept it here, 

A frank and sober, more than costi) cheer ’’ 

He spoke, nnd Ind the ssclcome tabic spread, 

Then talked of sirtue till the time of bed , 

When the grasc liotiseliold round Ins hall repair. 

Warned 1>) a bell, and close the hour ssath pra)cr 
At length the ssorld, rcncsscd b) calm repose. 
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Ne'er mm-ed in pit) to the wandering poor , 

Wth him I left the cnp, to teach his mind 
That Hea\en can Mess, if mortals mil be kind 
Consaous of wanting worth, he news the bowl, 

And feels compassion touch his gratefol souk 
Thus artists melt the sullen ore of lead, 

Wtli heaping coals o'” fire upon its head , 

In the kind warmth the metal learns to glow. 

And, loose from dross, the silver runs below 
Long had our pious fnend m nrtue trod. 

But now the child half weaned his heart from God , 
Child of his age, for him he lived m pain. 

And measured back his steps to earth agaim 
To what excesses had this dotage run ! 

But God to save the father took the son. 

To all but thee, in fits he seemed to go, 

And 'tivas my mmistrj to deal the blow 
The poor fond parent, humbled in the dust, 

Now owns in tears the punishment was just. 

But hov had all his fortunes felt a wrack 
Had that false servant sped in safety back ! 

This night his treasured heaps he meant to steal. 

And what a fund of chanty would fail ' 

Thus Heaven instructs th) mind this tnal o’er. 

Depart in peace, resign, and sm no more.’ 

On sounding pinions here the youth mthdrew, 

The sage stood wontlenng as the seraph flew , 

Thus looked Elisha when, to mount on high. 

His master took the chanot of the sky , 

The fiery pomp ascending left the vaew , 

The prophet gazed, and wished to follow too 
The bending Hermit here a prayer begun 
‘Lord, as m heaven, on earth th) wall be done.’ 

Then gladly turning, sought his anaent place. 

And passed a life of piety and peace. 

Song 

^^'hen thy beauty appears. 

In Its graces and airs. 

All bright as an angel new dropt from the sky , 

At distance I gaze and am awed b) m) fears. 

So slrangel) )ou dazzle mine c)e 

But when without art 

A’our kind thoughts )OU impart, 

\\’hen jour lo;e runs m blushes through every vein , 

When It darts from your ejes, when it pants in )oar 
Then I know )ou ’re a woman again. [heart. 

There ’s passion and pnde 
In our sex, she replied, 

And thus (might I gratify both) I would do , 

Still an angel appear to each lover beside. 

But still be a woman to you 
Good editions of Parnell 5 Poems are by the Rev John Jfitford 
(1S33) and G A. AttLen (1S94)- 

Thomas Tickcll (1686-1740) was one of 
those on whom Addison’s fnendship shed a 
reflected light Bom at Bndekirk vucarage near 
Carlisle, he went up to Queen’s College, Oxford, 
in 1701, and held a fellowship there in 1710-26 
He was a writer in the Spectator uid Guardian j 
and when Addison went to Ireland as secrctaiy to 
Lord Sunderland, Tickell accompanied him, and 
was emplo)cd under him He published a trans- 
lation of the first book of the Iliad at the same 


time with Pope. Addison and the Whigs were 
rumoured to hav e pronounced it the better v ersion 
of the two, while the Tones ranged under the 
banner of Pope , and hence onginally came about 
the famous quarrel between Pope and Addison 
Gay told Pope that Steele said Addison had called 
Tickell’s work the best translation that ever was in 
an) language. Pope professed to behev e Tickell’s 
translation as reall) by Addison, designed to eclipse 
his, and wrote the satire on ‘Atticus,’ and so 
sputtered on the feud, which was never quenched 
Addison continued his patronage of Tickell , when 
made Secretary of State m 1717, he appointed his 
friend Under-Secretary, and further left him the 
charge of publishing his works Tickell seems to 
have held himself at liberty to make occasional 
alterations m Addison’s words , and to his edition 
— long the standard one — of Addison’s collected 
works he prefixed an elegy on his friendly patron, 
which w-as justl) reckoned his best poem and one 
of the best things of the kind He wrote a 
number of addresses, epistles, odes, and occa- 
sional poems His ballad of Coltn and Lucy was 
rendered mto Latin b) Vincent Bourne. Both 
Gray and Goldsmith pronounced Coltn and Lucy 
one of the best ballads in the language , though 
Gra) thought Tickell ‘a poor, short-winded 
imitator of Addison,’ with but three or four notes 
of his own, sweet but tiresomel) repeated In 
1722 Tickell published a poem, chief!) allegoncal, 
entitled Kensington Gardens , but having been in 
1724 appointed secretary to the Lords-Justiccs of 
Ireland, he seems to have abandoned the Muses 
He died at Bith in 1740, and was buned at 
Glasnevin near Dublin, where he had his home. 
The memorial tablet m Glasnevin Church records 
that ‘his highest honour vvas that of hiving been 
the fnend of Addison ’ The elegy and Cohn and 
Lucy wodid have served to perpetuate his name, 
even Pope admitted that he vvas an ‘honest man.’ 

From tie Elegry on Addison. 

Can I forget the dismal night that gave 
My soul s best part for ever to the grave? 

How silent did his old companions tread, 

By midnight lamps, the mansions of the dead, 

Through breathing statues, then unheeded things 
Through rows of warriors, and through walks of kings ! 
What awe did the slow solemn knell inspire , 

The pealing organ, and the pausing choir , 

The duties by the lawn robed prelate paid 
And the lost words, that dust to dust conveyed ' 

W’hile speechless o’er th) closing grave vve bend, 

Accept these tears, thou dear departed fnend. 

Oh, gone for ever ' take this long adieu , 

And sleep in peace next th) loved Montague. 

To strew fresh laurels, let the task be mine, 

A frequent pilgnm at th) sacred shnne , 

Mmc with true sighs thy absence to bemoan, 

And grave with faithful epitaphs th) stone 
If e’er from me thy loved mcmonal part. 

May shame afflict this alienated heart , 

Of thee forgetful if I form a song, 
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Mj l^TO be broken, and untuned my longue, 

My gnefs be doubled from thy image free, 

And mirth a torment, unchastised by thee ' 

Oft let me range the gloomy aisles alone, 

Sad luxury to -vulgar minds unknown, 

Along the walls where speaking marbles shew 
What worthies fonn the hallowed mould below , 

Proud names, who once the reins of empire held , 

In arms who tnumphed, or in arts excelled , 

Chiefs graced w ith scars and prodigal of blood , 

Stem patnots w ho for sacred freedom stood , 

Just men b) whom impartial laws were given , 

And saints who taught and led the way to heaven , 
Ne’er to these chambers, where the mighty rest, 

Since their foundation came a nobler guest , 

Nor e’er was to the bowers of bliss convened 
A fairer spint or more welcome shade 
In what new region to the just assigned, 

What new employments please th’ unbodied mind? 

'k winged vartue, through th’ ethereal sk} 

From world to world unwearied does he fly? 

Or cunous trace tlie long labonous maze 
Of heaven’s decrees, where wondering angels gaze? 
Does he delight to hear bold seraphs tell 
How 'Michael battled, and the dragon fell , 

Or, mixed wath milder cherubim, to glow 
In hjmns of love, not ill essayed below? 

Or dost thou warn poor mortals left behind, 

A task well suited to thy gentle mind’ 

Oh if sometimes thj spotless fonn descend, 

To mo thj aid, thou guardian genius, lend ' 

When rage misguides me, or w hen fear alarms, 

When pain distresses or when pleasure charms. 

In silent vvhispenngs purer thoughts impart. 

And turn from ill a frail and feeble heart 
Led through the paths thj v irtue trod before. 

Till bliss shall join, nor death can part us more 
Tliat awful form which, so the heavens decree, 

Jilust still be loved and still deplored by me. 

In nighll) -visions seldom fails to rise, 

Or, roused bj fancy, meets mj waking eyes 
If business calls or crowded courts invate, 

Til’ -unblemished statesman seems to strike my sight , 
If in the stage I seek to soothe mj care, 

I meet his soul which breathes in Cato there , 

If pensive to the rural shades I rove, 

His shape o’ertokes me in the lonelj grove , 

’Twas there of just and good he reasoned strong, 
Cleared some great truth, or raised some serious song 
There patient shew ed us the wise course to steer, 

A candid censor, and a fnend sev ere , 

There taught us how to hv e, and (oh 1 too high 
The price for know ledge) taught us how to die. 

Thou hill whose brow the antique structures grace, 
Reared by bold chiefs of Warvvack’s noble race. 

Why, once so loved, whene’er thy bower appears. 

O’er my dim eyeballs glance the sudden tears? 

How sweet were once thy prospects fresh and fair, 

Thj sloping walks, and unpolluted air! 

How sweet the glooms beneath thy aged trees. 

Thy noontide shadow , and thj evening breeze I 
His image thj forsaken bowers restore , 

Thj walks and airy pro'qvects charm no more , 

No more the summer in thy glooms allayed. 

Thy evening breezes, and thj noonday shade 

(* To ihc Earl of Warwick on the Death of Mr Addison.') 


Oolln and Lucy 

Of Leinster, famed for maidens fan. 

Bright Lucy was the grace, 

Nor e'er did Li/fej’s limpid stream 
Reflect so sweet a face , 

Till luckless love and pining care 
Impaired her rosy hue. 

Her coral lips and damask cheeks, 

And eyes of glossy blue 

Oh 1 have vou seen a Llj pale 
When beating rains descend ? 

So drooped the slow consuming maid. 

Her life now near its end 
Bj Luc) warned, of flattering swains 
1 ake heed, j e easy fair ' 

Of vengeance due to broken vows, 

Ye perjured swains, beware 

Three times all in the dead of night 
V bell was heard to nng, 

\nd shrieking, at her window thnee 
The raven flapped his wing 
Too well the love lorn maiden knew 
The solemn boding sound. 

And thus in djing words bespoke 
The V irgins weeping round 

‘ I hear a voice you cannot hear, 
k\ Inch says I must not staj , 

I see a hand you cannot sec, 

Yhich beckons me away 
By a false heart and broken vows 
In early youth I die 
T\ as I to blame because his bnde 
Was thnee as nch as I? 

‘ Ah, Cohn ' give not her thy vows. 

Vows due to me alone , ' 

Nor thou, fond maid 1 receive his kiss. 

Nor ihmk him all thy own. 

To morrow in the church to wed. 

Impatient both prepare , 

But know, fond maid, and know, false roan, 
Tliat Lucy w ill be there. 

‘ Then bear my corjase, my comrades, bear. 
Tins bndegroom bhthe to meet , 

He in his wedding tnm so gay, 

I in my w inding sheet ’ 

She spoke, she died, her corse was borne 
The bridegroom blithe to meet , 

He m his wetlding tnm so gay. 

She m her winding sheet 

Then what were peiyurcd Cohn’s thoughts? 

How were these nuptials kept? 

The bndeamen flocked round Lucy dead. 
And all the vallage w ept 
Confusion, shame, remorse, despair. 

At once his bosom swell , 

The damps of death bedewed his brow , 

He shook, he groaned, he fell 

From the vain bnde, ah, bnde no more 1 
The varyang enmson fled. 

When stretdied before her nvol’s corse 
She saw her husband dead 
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A Nocttxmal Beverie 
In sncli a night, nhen eierj louder ivmd 
Is to Its distant ca\em safe confined, 

And onlj gentle zephyr fans his avings. 

And loneh Philomel still naking sings , 

Or from some tree, famed for the owl’s delight, 

She, holloaing clear, directs the wanderer right 
In such a night, when passing clouds give place, 

Or thinl) veil the heaven’s mvstenous face , 

^Vhcn in some nver overhung with green. 

The waving moon and trembling leaves are seen. 

When frcsheneil grass now bears itself upnght, 

And makes cool banks to pleasing rest invite, 

WTience spnngs the woodbine, and the bramble rose. 
And where the sleep) cow’slip sheltered grows. 

Whilst now a paler hue the forglove takes, 

■\ ct checkers still vv itli red the dusky brakes , 

When scattered glowavorms, but in twalight fine. 

Shew trivial beauties, watch their hour to shine , 

Wiilst Salisbur) stands the test of every light, 

In perfect charms and perfect virtue bright 
When odours which declined repelling da5', 

T hrough temperate air uninterrupted stray , 

When darkened groves their softest shadows wear. 

And falling waters we dislinctl) hear, 

WHicn through the gloom more venerable shews 
Some ancient fabnek, awful in repose , 

While sunburnt lulls their sw arthy looks conceal. 

And swelling haycocks thicken up the vale 
When the loosed horse now , as his pasture leads, 
Comes slowly grazing through the adjoining meads. 
Whose stealing pace and lengthened shade we fear, 

Till torn up forage m Ins teeth we hear , 

When nibbling sheep at large pursue their food, 

And unmolested kmc rechew the cud , 

When curlew s cty beneath the vullage walls, 

And to her straggling brood the partridge calls , 

Tlieir short lived jubilee the creatures keep, 

Which hut endures whilst tyrant man does sleep , 
When a sedate content the spirit feels, 

■tind no fierce light disturbs, whilst it reveals , 

But silent musings urge the mind to seek 
Something too high for syllables to speak , 
mi the free soul to a composedness charmed, 

Finding the elements of rage disarmed, 

O’er all below a solemn quiet grown, 

Joys in the infenour world, and thinks it like her own 
In such a mght let me abroad remain. 

Till morning breaks, and all ’s confused again , 

Our cares, our toils, our clamours are renewed. 

Or pleasures, seldom reached, again pursued 

A Bong 

Love, thou art best of human joys, 

Our chicfest happiness below , 

All other pleasures are but toys. 

Music without thee is but noise. 

And beauty but an empty show 

Heaven, who knew best what man would move 
And ruse his thoughts above the brute. 

Said, Let him be, and let him love. 

That must alone his soul improve. 

How e’er philosophers dispute 

A collected edition of lire Counteiv s works, including no unacted 
tragedy, Arislmtmci wav published in 1713- 


Lady Marj Wortley Montagn (1689-1762X 
united ns few men or women have done solid 
sense and learning to wit, fanty, and lively powers 
of description , m letter-w nting she has v ery few 
equals, and scarcely a supenor Horace Walpole 
may be more vvntty and sarcastic, and Covvper 
more unaffectedly natural, tender, and delightful , 
yet if we consider the variety and noveltj of the 
matters described m Lady Mary’s letters, the fund 
of anecdote and observation they display, and 
the idiomatic clearness of her style, we shall 
hesitate to place her below any letter-wnter that 
England has yet produced She whs the eldest 
daughter of Evelyn Pierrepont, who became next 
year fifth Earl, and m 1715 Duke, of Kingston, 
and was brought up at Thoresby, Notts Even 
m childhood she showed exceptional gifts, was 
very carefully educated, and from her youth up 
was a close student and indefatigable reader 
Bishop Burnet encouraged her m her unusuallj 
wade course of study, which included Greek 
philosophy in Latin translations In 1712 she 
mamed — against her father’s washes — Edward 
Wortley (later Wortley Montagu), and on Ins 
being appointed in 1714 a commissioner of the 
Treasury', she was introduced to the courtly and 
polished circles. Her personal beauty and the 
charms of her conversation secured the fnend 
ship of Addison, Congreve, Pope, and the 
literati In 1716 her husband was appointed 
ambassador to the Porte, and Lady Maty’ accom 

panied him to Constantinople (1717-18), going b) 

way of Vienna, and returning by Tunis, Genoa, 
and Pans Dunng her journey and her residence 
in the Levant, she corresponded with her sister the 
Countess of Mar, Lady Rich, Pope, and others, 
bnlliantly describing and contrasting European 
and Turkish scenery’ and manners Having noted 
among the vallagers in Turkey the results of 
inoculating for the smallpox, she confidently 
submitted her owoi son, at that time four years 
old, to this protective method, then practically 
unknown to European medical art , and by her 
zealous effort afterwards established the practice 
of inoculation m England and in Europe, In 171^1 
her husband being recalled from his embassy, she 
returned to England, and, by Pope’s advice, settled 
at Twickenham The rival wats did not long con 
tmue friends Pope w’rote high-flovvoi panegyTics 
and half concealed love-letters to Lady Mary, and 
she treated them wath silence or ridicule. On one 
occasion he is said to have made a tender and 
formal declaration, which threw the lady into an 
immoderate fit of laughter , henceforth the sen 
sitive poet became her implacable enemy Ladv 
Mary also wrote verses, town eclogues, and 
epigrams, and Pope confessed that she had too 
much wit for him Tlie cool self-possession of 
the lady of ranjc and fashion, joined to her sar- 
castic powers, proved an overmatch for the jealous 
retired author, tremblingly alive to the shafts of 
ridicule. In 1739, for reasons unknown, Lady 
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Marj left England and her husband to tra\cl 
and h^ c abroad She \ isitcd \ cnice, Florence, 
Rome, and Naples, and settled first at A\agnon 
and then at Lo\crc, on die Lago d’Isco Mr 
Montagu ha\ang died m 1761, Ladj Marj was 
pre\ ailed upon b> her daughter, the Countess of 
Buje, to return to England, but died in the 
follow ing year 

Her letters, printed surreptitiously in 1763, were 
edited by her great grandson. Lord WTiamclifFc, 
in 1837 The wit and vained talents of Lady Mary 
are visible throughout the whole of her correspond- 
ence. Her desire to communicate piquant personal 
stones or to paint graphically leads her into details 
which modem taste hardly approi.es She de- 
senbed what she saw and heard without mincing 
matters , and her strong masculine understanding 
and absolute frankness render her sometimes ap- 
parcnt]\ unamiablc and unfeeling, and frequcntl\ 
dcfectuc in what we account feminine delicacy 
But otherwise, as models of epistolary' style, 
easy, familiar, and elegant, no less than as 
pictures of foreign scenery and manners and 
fashionable gossip, the letters of Lady Mary 
must always hold their place in literature Tlicy 
arc truly lettos, not critical or didactic essavs 
enluencd by fomial compliment and elalxiratc 
wat , though some of them are perhaps rather like 
a bnghtly-WTittcn chapter of a book of tra\cl, or 
one section (‘to be continued m our nc\t’) of a 
sy’slcmatic descnption of life and manners abroad 
— such, for evample, as Lady Mary’s long letter to 
her sister describing in great and \ i\ id deuail her 
reception by the Grand Vizier’s chief wife, and in 
the harem of the Vizier’s chief deputy Some 
rather objectionable letters, published even in 
Lord Whamcliffc’s and, with corrcctne notes, 
m Mr Moy Thomas’s editions, were assuredly not 
wntten by Lady Mary, but arc forgencs presum- 
ably b\ John Cleland, son of Pope’s friend Major 
Clcland, a clever but notoriously unpnnciplcd 
httilrateur 

On Matrimonial Happiness. 

If we marry, our happiness must consist in lovang 
one another ’tis pnncipallv my concern to think of 
the most probable methoU of making that love eternal 
^ ou object against living in London, I am not fond 
of It myaclf, and readily give it np to yon, though I am 
assured there needs more art to keep a fondness alirc 
m solitude, where it generally prevs upon itself There 
IS one article absolutely nccessan — to be ever beloved, 
one must be cvxr agreeable Tlierc is no such thing 
as being agrccablt without n thorough good humour, a 
natural svvectnes of temper, enlivened by cheerfulness 
MTialever natural fund of gaiety one is l>om with, 
tis necessary to be entertained with agreeable objects 
Anyliody capable of tasting pleasnn., when tbes confine 
thcmselrci to one place, should tal c care Us the place 
in the world the mrsl pleasing Whatever vx>u mav 
novr think (now, perhaps, you liave some fondness for 
me), thoagh voiir love should conlinue in ns full force, 
Ihcic arc hours when the most Moved mi.' rcsi would 
be troahlcsomc. Tcoplc arc not for ever (nor is it in 


human nature that they should hi) disposcsl to l>c 
fond, vou would 1/C glad to find in me the friend and 
the companion To he agreeably this last. It is necc'sary 
to be gay and entertaining A perpetual solitude in -s 
place where you see nothing to raise your spirits, at 
length wears them out, and conversation Insensibly falls 
into dull and insipid Wien I have no more to say to 
vou, you will like me no longer How dreadful is tleat 
vaevv ' ^ ou will reflect, for my sake you have abao 
doned the conversation of a fnend that vou liked, and 
your situation m a country where all things would have 
conlnbateal to make your life pass in (the true 
a smooth tranquillity 1 shall lo'e the vivacity which 
should entertain you, and lau will have nothing to 
recompense you for what you have lost Very few 
people that have settled entirely in the country 1ml 
have growai at length weary of one another The lady s 
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conv crs.ation generally falls into a thousand impertinent 
cflccts of idleness an 1 the gentleman falls i/r love wilh 
his dogs and his horses, and e r' of love with evcrrthmg 
else. I am now arguing m favour of the towai , you leave 
answered me as to that point In respect of your health 
’lis the first thing to lie considered, and 1 shall never ask 
you to do anything injurious to that But tis mj 
opinion, 'tis necessary to lx. happy that wc neither of es 
dunk any place more agreeable than that where wc arc. 
I liavc no hing to do in l.on Inn aivl tis indiflerert 
to me if I never sec it more. 

(Frr-n a Icllrr la VIr W mlcy Mcaucu ie r-lr.) 

Eastern Manners and IxmpainBo 
1 no longer look 1 pen Th'-ocn'iu a a to nantic writer 
he has onK given a plain image of the wav of bfe 
amongs* the peasants of his coan'n, who, liefiirc 
oppression IiaJ rrdocftl them to war , were, I » qh-cee 
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all cmplojed as the better sort of tliem are now I 
don t doubt, bad he been born a Briton, bis Idylbums 
bail been filled rvith descnptions of thrashing and chum 
lug, both nhich are unknoun here, the com being all 
tr^ out bj oxen, and butter (I speak it uitb sorrow) 
unheard of 

1 read o\er jour Homer here with an infinite pleasure, 
and find sea oral little passages explained that 1 did not 
before entirelj comprehend the bcaiitj of, manj of the 
customs and much of the dress then m fasluon beirfg jet 
retained, and 1 don’t w onder to find more remains here 
of an ago so distant than is to be found in any other 
couiitia, the Turks not taking that pains to introduce 
their o\m manner^ as has been generally practised bj 
other nations that imagine themselves more polite It 
woidd lie too tedious to you to pbmt out all the passages 
that relate to present customs But I can assure you 
that the princesses and great ladies pass their tune at 
their looms, embroidering veils and robes, surrounded bj 
lliLir maids, winch are always very numerous, in the same 
manner as we find Andromache and Helen desenbed 
1 he description of the belt of Menelmis exactly resembles 
those that are now worn bj the great men, fastened 
before with broad golden clasps, and embroidered round 
with rich work Ihe snowy veil that Helen throws 
over her face is still fashionable, and I never see 
half a-dozen of old pashas (as I do very often), with 
their reverend beards, sitting basking in the sun but 

I recollect good kmg Pnam and his counsellors Their 
manner of dancing is certainly the same that Diana is 
sung to have danced on the banks of the Eurotas. The 
great lady still leads the dance, and is followed hr a 
troop of young girls, who imitate her steps, and if she 
sings, make up the chonis, Tlie tunes are extremely 
gav and lively, yet v\ith something m them wonderfully 
soft The steps are varied according to the pleasure of 
her that leads the dance, hut alw ays in exact time, and 
mfimtcl) more agreeable than any of our dances, at least 
m my opinion I sometimes make one m the tram, 
but am not skilful enough to lead , these are Grecian 
dances, the Turl ish lieing very different 

I should have told you, in the first place, that the 
eastern manners give a great hght into many Scripture 
]>a?sngcs that appear odd to us, their phrases being 
commonly what vve should call Scripture language The 
vulgar Turk is verv different from what is spoken at 
court, or amongst the people of figure, who always mtx 
bo much Arabic and Persian m their discourse that it 
piaj very well be called another language And ’lisas 
ridiculous to make use of tfic expressions commonly 

II e<l m speaking to a great man or lady, as it would be 
to speak broad Vorksbire or Somersetshire m the draw 
mg room Besides this distinction, they have what 
thev call the sublime, that is, a style proper for pocliy, 
and which is the exact Scnplurc style. I believe you 
will lie plenstd to see a genuine example of this , and I 
am vxry glad I hate it in my power to satisfy your 
cuno ity, by sending vou a faithful copy of the verses 
tint Ibrahim Pasha, the reigning favourite, has made 
for the young pnneesa, liis tontracted wife, whom he is 
110 ’ vcl permitted to vaslt watliout witnesses, though she 
IS gone home to his house He is a man of wit and 
li aming , and whether or no he is capable of w nting good 
ver c himself, you may be sure l(^at on such an occasion 
he would not want the assistance of the best poets in 
tile empire Tims the verses may be looked updn as a 


sample of tlipir finest poetry , and I don’t doubt you’ll 
be of my mind, that it is most wonderfully resembling 
the Song of Solomon, which vv as also addressed to a royal 
bnde 

I 

The nightingale now wanders in the vines 
Her passion is to seek roses 

I went down to admire the beauty of the vines 
The sweetness of your cliamis has ravished my soul 

Your eyes are black and lovely , 

But w lid and disdainful as those of a stag 

II 

The wished possession is delay ed from day to day , 

The cruel sultan Achmet will not permit me 
To see those cheeks, more v crmilion than roses 

I dare not snatch one of your kisses , v 

The sweetness of y our charms has ravished my soul 

Your eyes are black and lovely. 

But wild and disdainful as those of a stag 

HI 

The wretched Ibrahim sighs in these verses 

One dart from y our eyes his pierced through my heart. 

Ah ! when will the hour of possession arrive? 

Must I yet wait a long time ? ' 

The sweetness of y our chirms has ravished my souk 

Ah, Snltana 1 stag eyed — an angel amongst angels ! <• 

I desire, and my desire remains unsatisfied 
Can you take delight to prey upon my heart? 

IV' 

My ones pierce the heavens ! 

My ey es arc w ithout sleep 1 

Tam to me, Sultana — let me gaze on thy beauty t 

Adieu I I go down to the grave 
If you call me, I return 

My heart is hot as sulphur , sigh, and it will flame 

Crown of my life I fair light of my eyes ' 

My Sultana ' my princess ' 

I mb my face against the earth — am drowned n? 
scalding tear, — I rave I 

Have you no compassion? Y'lll you not turn to look 
upon me ? 

I have taken abundance of pains to get these versa 
in a literal translation , and if yon were acquainted wit 
my interpreters, I might spare mvself the trouble ol 
assuring you that they have received no poetical toueh*' 
from their hqnds. 

(From a letter to ilr Pope, dated Adrnnople, Apnl i, ■-■i 
1717 , one of SIX long letters to various persons bcariDC t 
same date — sorelj a good day s work.) 

On Inoculation for Small-pox. 

Apropos of distempers, I am going to tell ^ 
thing that will make you wish yourself here. The 
small pox, so fatal and so general amongst us, is here 
entirely harmless, h\ the invention of ingrafting, whi ■ 
IS the term they give it There is a set of old womt® 
who mal e it their business to perform the operation 
every autumn, in the month of September, V'btn i ^ 
great heat is abated People send to one' another 0 
know if any of tlicir family ho^ a mind to have 
small pox j they make parties for ibis puryiosc, and vr nft 
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the) are met (commonl) fifteen or sixteen togetlier) the 
old woman comes with a nut shell full of the matter 
of the best sort of small po% and asks nhat \ems you 
please to base opened. She immcdiatel) nps open that 
)ou offer to her wnth a large needle (which gives jou 
no more pam than a common scratch), and puts into 
the vein as much venom as can he upon the head of 
her needle, and after that binds up the little wound 
with a hollow bit of shell , and in this manner opens 
four or five veins. Tlie Grenans have commonl) the 
superstition of opening one in the middle of the fore 
head, one in each arm, and one on the breast, to mark 
the sign of the cross, but this has a vet) ill effect, 
all these wounds leaving little scars, and is not done 
b) those that are not superstilious, who choose to have 
them in the legs, or that part of the arm that is con 
cealed The children or )Oung patients pH) together 
all the rest of the da), and arc m perfect health to the 
eighth Then the fever begins to seitc them, and the) 
keep their beds two da)S, very seldom three. The) 
have very rarel) above tvvent) or thirtv in their faces, 
whicli never mark , and in eight da)-s time the) arc as 
well as before their illness WHicre the) are wounded, 
there remain nmnmg sores during the distemper, which I 
don’t doubt is a great relief to iL Ever) )ear thousands 
undergo this opieration , md the French embassador sa)s 
plcasantl) that they take the small pox here b) wa) of 
diversion, as the) take tlie waters in other countnca 
There is no example of anv one that has died in it , 
and JOU may believe I am well satisfied of the safet) of 
the experiment, since I intend to it) it on m) dear little 
son I am patnot enough to take pains to bring this 
tiscful invention into fashion in England , and 1 should not 
fad to vnnlc to some of our doctors v er) pvrticuHrl) about 
it, if 1 I new an) one of them lint I thought had virtue 
enough to destro) such a considerable branch of their 
revenue for the good of mankind But that distemper 
is too beneficial to them, not to expose to all their 
resentment the hardy wight that should undertake to 
put an end to it Perhaps if I live to return, I mav 
however have courage to war with them Upon this 
occasion, admire the heroism m the heart of your 
fnend 

(From a Idler to iirs Sarah Chiwrell dated Adnanople, 
April r O S 1717 ) 

France in 1718. 

I cannot give m) dear Uad) U [Rich] a better proof 
of the pleasure I have m wnting to her th-m choosing 
to do It in this seat of various amusements, where I am 
accabhc with vasils, and those so full of vavaaty and 
compliment that tis full cmplovanent to hearken, whether 
one answers or not. The French embassadress at Con 
slantinople has a very considerable and numerous famil) 
here, who all come to sec me, and are never wear) of 
making cnqames The atr of Pans has alread) had a 
goo-l effect U]ion me, for I was never in better health, 
tliough I have been c-xtremcl) til all the road from Lvons 
to this place You may judge how agreeable the joume) 
has been to me, which did not need that addition to make 
me dislike it I think nothing so terrible as objects of 
miscrv, except ore bad the Godhl e atlnbulc of being 
capable to redress them , and all the country vallagcs 
of France shew nothing else. YTiilo the post hor-es are 
changeil, the whole town comcs out to beg, with such 
miserable starved faces and thin tattered clo'hcs thev 
neetl no other eloquence to persuade one of the wretched 

O9 


ness of tlieir condition. Tins is all the 1 reach magnifi 
cence till )ou come to Fontainebleau, There jou begin 
to think the country ndi, when jou arc shewed one 
thousand five hundred rooms m the king’s hunting 
palace. The apartments of tlie rojal famih arc verj 
large, and nchl) gilt , but I saw nothing in the archilec 
ture or painting worth remembenng A promos of 

j countenances, I must tell jou something of the French 

ladies, I have seen all the beauties and such (I 

cant help making use of the coarse word) nauseous 
[creatures] ' so fantasticall) absurd m their dress ' so 
raonstrouslj unnatural in their paint ' their hair cut 
short, and curled round their faces, and so loaded with 
powder, that makes it look like white wool ' and on 
their cheeks to their chins unmcrnfullj laid on, a 
shining red japan, that glistens in a most flaming 
manner, that thev seem to have no resemblance to 
human faces, and I am apt to believe that thej took 
the first hint of their dress from a fair sheep ncvvlj 
ruddled ’Tis with pleasure I recollect m) dear prell) 
countrywomen and if I was wnting lo anjbodj ek'U, 
I should sa) that these grotesque daubers give me still 
j a higher esteem of the natural charms of dear Lad) 

I R. s auburn hair, and the livcl) colours of her unsullied 
^ complexion (From a letter to Lady Rich dated Pans 

October 10 Q S 1718 ) 

To the Coontess of Bute— On Female Education 
I.ovcrr Jno eS % S 1753. 

Ul\r Child — 'Sou have given me a gre-at deal of 
satisfaction b) vour account of jour eldest daughter 
I am particularlv pleased to hear she is a good anfli 
metiaan , it is the best proof of understanding the 
knowledge of numbers is one of the chief distinctions 
between ns and tbc brutes. If there is anv thing in 
blood, vou ma) rcaaonablj cxpicct )our children should 
be endowed vvitli an uncommon share of good sense. Mr 
\\ortlc) s familj and mine have both produced some 
of the greatest men that have been l-om in England, 
I mean Admiral Sandwich, and m\ grandfather, who 
was distinguished bv the name of M tsc Y illiam I 
have heard Lord Bute’s father mentioned as an evtra 
ordinarj genius, though he had not inanv opportumtics 
of shewing it , and his uncle the present Dul c of 
Argjil has one of the beat heads I ever knew I will 
therefore speak to jou as sujqiosing Uad) Man not 
onlv capable, but desirous of learning, in that case, 
b) all means let her be indulged m it You v ill tell 
me I did not male it a part of )our education vour 
prospect was ven dilTerent from hers. \s )Ou had no 
defect either in mind or person to hinder, and much in 
joiu" circumstancus lo attract the highest offers, it 'ccracd 
jour business lo lestni how to live in the world, as it is 
hers to know how to lie casj out of it It i;. the common 
error of builders and parents lo follow some pHn thev 
think beautiful (and perlmp> is so) withoat considering 
that nothing is beautiful that is displaced Ileavcc v e 
see so man) edifices raised tlial the raisers can never 
inhabit, being too large for their fortuncb. \ istas are 
laid open over barren heath', and apartments comnvcil 
for a coolness verj agreeable in Italv, hut killing in the 
north of Britain , thus cverv woman endeavour to breed 
her daughter a fine lad), qiialifjing her for a s*atton in 
which she will never apjicar, and ni the same tin c m 
capaatating her for that retirement to which 'I c is 
destined I.caminq if 'he has a ical taste for it, will 
not onij male her contca ed bu happv la it No 
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■entert'unmcnt is so chcip as reading, nor atij pleasure misfortune The explanation of this paragraph nould 

■so lasting She imU not want new fashions, nor regret occasion a long digression, w hich I will not trouble jnn 

the los,"of e\pensi\e diicrsions, or i-arietj of companj, with, U being my present design onlj to say what I think 

if she can be amused mth an author in her doset To useful for the mstructiou of my granddaughter, which I 

render this amusement extensile she should he permitted hare much at heart K she has the same inclination (I 

to learn the languages I liaie heard it lamented that should say passion) for learning I was bom with, history, 

l>o\3 lose so man} }cars in mere learning of words this geography, and philosophy wall furnish herwath matenals, 

IS no objecUon to a girl, whose time is not so precious to pass away cheerfully a longer life than is allotted to 

she cannot advance herself in any profession, and has mortals. I believe there are few heads capable of making 

Ihereforc more hours to sinre , aud as } ou say her memory Sir I Newdon’s calculations, but the result of them is 

i3 good, she will be %ery agreeabl} cmplo>ed this way not difficult to be imderstood by a moderate capaaty 

There are two cautions to be given on this subject Do not fear this should mahe her affect the character 

first, not to think herself learned when she can read of Lady , or Lady , or Mrs [the blanks are 

Latin, or even Greek Languages are more properlj to m the original] , these women are ndiculous not became 

be called vehicles of learning than learning itself, as may they have learning, but because they have it not One 

lie oLerved in many sclioolmasters, who, though per thinks herself a complete historian after readmg Eebard’s 

haps critics in grammar, are the most ignorant fellows Roman History, another a profound philosopher after 

upon earth True knowledge consists in knowang things, having got by heart some of Pope's unintelligible essavs, 

not words I would no further wash her a linguist than and the third an able divine on the strength of White 

to enable her to read books m their onginals, that are field’s sermons , thus you hear them screaming pohucs 

often corrupted, and alvvajs injured, by translations and controv ersy 

Two hours' application every morning will bnng this It is a saying of Thucjdides, ignorance is bold and 
about much sooner thanjou can imagine, and she will knowledge reserved Indeed it is impossible to be 

have leisure enough besides to run over the English far advanced m it walhout being more humbled bv a 

poetry, winch -is a more important part of a woman’s conviction of human ignorance than elated by learn 

■education than it is gencrallj supposed Many a young ing At the same time I recommend books, I neither 

■damsel has been ruined by a fine copy of verses, winch exclude work nor drawing I think it is as scanda 

she would have laughed at if she had known it had been Ions for a woman not to know how to use a needle, as 

stolen from Mr Waller 1 remember, when I was a girl, for a man not to know how to use a sword I ivas once 

I saved one of my companions from destruction, who extremely fond of my pencil, and it was a great mortifi 

■communicated to me an epistle she was quite charmed cation to me when my father turned off my master, 

wath As she had naturally a good taste, she observed having made a considerable progress for a short time I 

the lines were not so smooth as Pnor’s or Pope’s, but had learnt My over eagerness m the pursuit of it had 

more thought and spirit than any of theirs She was brought a weakness on my eyes, that made it necessary 

wonderfully delighted with such a demonstration of her to leave it off, and all the advantage I got was the 
lovers sense and passion^ and not a little pleased with improvement of my hand I see by hers that practice 

dier own charms, that had force enough to inspire such will make her a ready winter she may attain it by sen 

■elegancies In the midst of this tnumph, I shewed her mg you for a secretary, when your health or affairs make 

that they were taken from Randolph's poems, and the it troublesome to you to wnte yourself, and custom mil 

unfortunate transcriber was dismissed w ith the scorn he make it an agreeable amusement to her She cannot 

■desca-ved To say tnilh, the poor plagiary was very have too many for that station of life which wall probably 

unlucky to fall into my hands that author, being no be her fate. The ultimate end of your education was to 

longer in fashion, would have escaped any one of less make you a good wife (and I have the comfort to hear 

universal reading than myself You should encourage that you are one) , hers ought to be to make her hajip)^ 

your daughter to talk over with you what she reads , and in a virgin state. I will not say it is happier, hut it is 

nsyou are very capable of distinguishing, take care she undoubtedly safer than any mamage. In a lottery, 

<loLS nolonistake pert folly for vvat and humour, or rhyme where there are (at the lowest computation) ten thousand 

for poctrv, which are the common errors of young people, bhanks to a prize, it is the most prudent choice not to 

and have a tram of ill consequences venture I have alwavs been so thoroughly persuaded 

The second caution to be given her (aud which is of this truth, that, notvv ithstandmg the flattenng views 

most absolutely necessary) is to conceal whatever leam I had foryou [as I never intended you a sacrifice to my 

ing she attains, with as much solicitude ns she would vanity), I thought I owed you the justice to lay befo« 

hide crookedness or lameness the parade of it can you all the hazards attending matnmony you may 

■only serve to draw on her the envy, and consequently recollect I did so in the strongest manner Perhaps you 

the mOat inveterate hatred, of all he and she fools, may liave more success in the instructing your dauglit^ 

winch will certainly be at least three parts m four she has so much company at home, she will not n 

of her acquaintance. The use of knowledge in our seeking it abroad, and will more readily take the notions 

sex, beside the amusement of solitude, is to moderate you think fit to give her As you were alone m my 

the passions, and leam to be contented with a small familv, it would have been thought a great cruelty to 

■expense, which are the certain effects of a studious life, suffer you no companions of your own age, cspcci'nT 
It ma) l)c pfcfcrablc e\cn to tliat fame vhich men ha\ing so many near relations, aud I do not Avon or 

have cn^ossed to themselves, and will not suffer us to their opinions influenced yours. I was not sorry to see 

share. \ou will tell me I have not observed this rule you not determined on a single life, knowang it 

mvsjr, but you qre mistaken, it is only inevatable not your father’s intention, and contented myself with 

accident that h-s given me any reputation that wav I cndcavounng to make yont home so easy that you iniS''t 

liavc always carcfdly avoided it, and ever thought it a not be in haste to leave it 
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I am afraid jou 'ivill think this a vcr> long jnsigmfi 
cant letter I hope the kindnc^ of the design 
excuse it, being willing to give }ou ever} proof m my 
power that I am 

Your most afieclionate mother 

ifore complete ihan the larreptJtiotis edition of Mary* 

Utter* Jn 17^3 Tras that of i£o3 (5 vols.), and tlHl better ilwt edited 
by her great-ffrandson, Lord MTiarachfTe (1837) This tra* further 
•extended and unproved by ilr Moy Thooun (lE'" i revised, iSBjX 
The Utters from Constantinople and from France have appeared 
m vanous shap-^ Tb-* editor of the lurreputions 17C3 edition 
<3 vols.) was probably John Cleland (1700-89) the forged letters 
prcsumoblj hy him, were issued as a fourth volutn'* in 17C7 

Jolin Xorris (1657-1711), an English Platonist 
and ‘mjstic dmne,’ was one of the earliest 
opponents of the phiIosoph> of Locke. Educated 
at 0 \/ord, m 16S9 he took a Somersetshire living, 
but from 1692 he held George Herbert’s old rcctorj 
of Bemerton near Salisburj He was an intimate 
of Henr> l^forc. Hallam desenbed him as ‘more 
thoroughly Platonic than ^^alebranche, to whom, 
how ev er, he paj s great deference, and adopts his 
fundamental hj-potliesis of seeing all things in 
God.’ More noteworthy is it that he carried into 
the eighteenth century much of the spint of Henry 
Afore, something of tlic mood of Crashtw and 
A'aughan. His first ongiml work was Au Idea of 
Happiness , his poems, esbijs, discourses, 

and letters, entitled A Collcciton of Miscellanies 
(1687), went through nine editions His verses 
are quaint and full of conceits One simile of his, 
in ‘The Parting,’ was copied or annexed bj two 
better-known poets — b> Blair in The Grave, and 
by Thomas Campbell in The Pleasures of Hope 

How fading arc the joj-s v-c dote upon ' 

Like appanlions seen and gone 

Bat those which soonest take their flight. 

Are the most e^qmsitc and strong 
Like angel vavits short and bnght , 

Jlortalitj 's too weak to bear them long 

In ‘Lines to the Memory of my dear Xeece’ 
Nonas repeats the idea in other w ords 

Angels, as ’tis but seldom they appear. 

So neither do they make long Slav , 

Tliey do but visit and away 

Again, when Campbell wrote ‘’Tis distance lends 
enchantment to the view,’ he certainly had before 
his mind this from Norns’s ‘Infidel ’ 

Distance presents the objects fair, 

AA ith charming features and a graceful air. 

But when we come to seize th’ inviting prey. 

Like a shy ghost, it vanishes away 

In the same poem, wath its unpromising title, we 
find the rather memorable stanza 

So to the unthinking boy the distant sky 
Seems on some mountain’s surface to rely 
He with ambitious baste climbs the ascent 
Curious to touch the firmament , 

But when with an unweaned pace, 

Amvctl he is at the long wished for place, 

AA Ith sighs the sad event he does deplore — 

Ills Hea-en is still as distant as before 


Some of his v erses are prosaic and tuneless enough 
to recall Zachary Boy d’s paraphrases of Senpture 
at their worst Thus ‘Adam Turned out of 
Paradise’ complains m these words 

O whither now, whither shall I repair. 

Exiled from this angelic coast ? 

There’s nothing left that ’s pleasant, good, or fair. 
The world can’t recompence for Eden lost 
'Tis true, I’ve here a universal sway, 

The creatures me as their chief lord obey, 

A et the w orld, tho’ all my scat. 

Can't make me happy, tho’ it makes me great 

His twenty three publications include The Pic- 
Ittre of Love Unveiled (a translation from AVanng’s 
Latin, 1682) , The Theory and Ilegulaiion of Love, 
a Moral Essay , four volumes of Practical 

Discourses (i6go-g3) , essay s on reason and religion, 
on schism, against Quakensm , a Theory of Ihe 
Ideal and Inlclhgiblt World (1701-4), and A 
Philosophical Discourse coucermug ihe Iminor- 
talify of the Soul (1708) 

Dr Grosart edited Ntnrus Pcfms m 1871 for \oL III of ihe 
Miscellanies of the ‘ Fuller \\ ortbies Librirj nhere he suggests 
many parallelisms between Noms and later writers, and insist* on 
the debt of Blair and Campbell c^pcciallj 

Cliristopljci Pitt (1699-1748) was admitted 
by Johnson into his gallery of English poets His 
bcst-knowai work is his translation (1725) of Vtdds 
Art of Poetry ^ and in 1740 he produced a com- 
plete English sEnetd He also imitated some of 
the satires and epistles of Horace, and helped with 
Creech’s Lucretius and Pope’s Od) sse} ‘ Pitt pleases 
the cntics, and Dry den the people , Pitt is quoted, 
and Drydcn read.’ Such was Johnson’s report, 
but even the cntics have long ceased to delight in 
him From New College, Oxford, he was pre- 
sented to the rectory of Pimperne in his native 
county of Dorset, and there he spent the rest of 
his life, ‘ Diamond Pitt,’ Lord Chatham’s grand- 
father, V as his cousin 

Gilbert Tl CSt (1700 ’-1756) translated the 
Odes of Pindar (1749), prefixing a dissertation 
on the Olympic games, praised by Gibbon He 
vTotc Education, a Poem, The Institution of the 
Garter, and a number of other miscellaneous 
pieces of poetry One On the Abuse of Travelling, 
professedly in imitation of Spenser’s manner (1739), 
was noticed by Gray^ with very warm common 
dation For his Observations on the ResuiTeclton, 
the University of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of D C L. , and Ly ttciton addressed to 
lum his treatise on St Paul Pope left AA’^est a 
sum of fyoo, payable after the death of Martha 
Blount, and he did not live to receive it The 
son of a prebendary of AA’inchcster, he was edu- 
cated at Eton and Christchurch, and found a post 
under the Secretary of State for the time. By the 
influence of Pitt, he was appointed (1752) one of 
the clerks of the Pnvy Counal, and under-treasurer 
of Chelsea Hospital Johnson included his mis 
ccllancous poems m his collection 
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Edward Young 


Edward Yonng, 

author of the Night Thoughts^ was bom towards 
the end of June 1683 at Upham in Hampshire, 
where his father— afteni ards Dean of Salibbur>’ — 
i\ as rector He iras educated at Winchester School, 
and subsequently at New, Corpus, and All Souls 
Colleges, Oxford In 1712 he commenced as poet 
and courtier of the great, and he continued both 
professions till he nas over eighty One of his 
patrons nas the notorious Duke of Wharton, 
‘the scorn and wonder of his days,’ whom 
Young accompanied to Ireland in 1736-17 He 
ivas for a while tutor m the family of the Mar- 
quis of Exeter, but was induced by Wharton to 
stand as parliamentary’ candidate for Cirencester, 
receiving a bond for ^600 to defray expenses 
Young was defeated, Y barton died (1731), but the 
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courts sustained Young’s claim to rtxo annuities 
(worth £p.oo a year) promised by the Duke His 
first tragedy, Busins (aftcniards burlesqued in 
Fielding’s Tom Thumb), was produced m 1719, in 
3721 his second and best, The Revenge, his last. 
The Brothers, not till 1753 Significantly enough, 
the three tragedies of the future author of the 
Night Thoughts all end in suicide. The Revenge 
contains, amidst some rant and hyperbole, pas- 
sages of strong passion and eloquent declama- 
tion in Young’s sonorous blank verse , like 
Othello, It IS founded on jealousy, and the 
principal character, Zanga, is a Moor Young’s 
satires, scien in number, appeared m 1725-28 
under the tide of The Love of Fame, the Univer- 
sal Passion Doubtless his own expenences must 
have been valuable, for as the associate and 
toady ofBubb Dodington and the like his humilia- 


tions and disappointments must have been many 
and grievous In 1727 Young entered the Church, 
vvTote a panegy’iac on the king, and vras made one 
of His Majesty’s chaplains In 1730 he obtained 
from his college the living of Wclwyai in Hertford 
shire, where he was destined to close his days, 
though aUvays eager for further preferment His 
marriage wath the (widowed) daughter of the Earl 
of Lichfield proved a happier union than rumour 
represented the noble alliances of Dryden and 
Addison The lady had a daughter by her first 
marriage, to whom Young was warmly attached. 
That daughter and her husband died , and when 
the mother followed, the lonely survavor’s Night 
Thoughts (1742-44) showed that years and sorrows 
had but enriched his poetic gift In 1761 he was 
made clerk of the closet to the Princess Dowager 
of Wales , and he lived on till the Sth of Apnl 1765 
In his youth Young was gay’ and dissipated, 
all his life he was an indefatigable flatterer 
and courtier, m his poetry only is he a severe 
moralist and ascetic divine. Even if he felt the 
emotions he describes, he hardly allowed them 
to influence his conduct He was not weaned 
from the world till age ov ertook him , and the 
epigrammatic point and wit and gloom of his 
Night Thoughts show the poetic artist ratlier than 
the devout Christian The bereavements even on 
which the poem was based were deliberately et 
aggerated for poetical effect 

Ins.atiate archer I could not one suffice? 

Thy shafts flew thnee, and tlince my peace was shin. 

And thnee, ere ihnce yon moon had filled her hom. 

This tale of sorrows was a poetical license , one of 
the shafts struck after an inteml of four y cars. The 
gay Lorenzo is ovcrdrawai Like the character of 
Childe Harold m the hands of Byron, it afforded 
Its creator scope for dark and powerful painting, 
and was made the vehicle for bursts of mdig 
nant virtue, sorrow, regret, and admonition This 
artificial character pervades the whole poem, and 
is an essential part of its structure , y et there 
are many noble and sublime passages, where, as 
with the voice of one crynng m the wilderness, 
Young prophesies of life, death, and immortality 
Epigram and repartee are then forgotten , fat D 
yields to feeling, and the imagery is natural an 
appropriate. But the poet-preacher seldom to- 
mams long at a time m his loftier mood , his 
desire to say witty and smart tilings, to load his 
picture with supernumerary horrors, and conduct 
his personages to their ‘ sulphureous or ambrosia 
seats,’ soon converts him into the scene-painter 
or epigrammatist. Poetry disappears in verbiage 
and sentimentalism, which cloying antithesis an 
magniloquence make more tedious Many of his 
sententious lines and short passages have beconie 
prov erbial , some of his reflections make n 
mirable copy-lmeS, such as ‘ Procrastination is 

tlie thief of time.’ Young’s great w ork, b 
Hudibras, is too full of compressed reflection m 
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illustration to be read continuously n ith pleasure 
There is no plot or progressnc interest, each of 
the nine books is independent of the other The 
reader seeks out faiounte passages, or contents 
himself uith a single excursion into a wide 
and a’aneg^ated field The uorst fault is the in- 
e\itable suggestion of insincenty, or at least of 
overstrained sentiment But the more the work 
IS studied, the more marvellous seem the fertilitj 
of fanc>, the pregnanc> of wat and wisdom, the 
felicitous conjunction of sound and sense, of sym- 
pathetic tenderness and everlasting truth, clearly 
discernible through the gloomy recesses of the 
poet’s melanchohous imagination 

The glonous fngments of a fire immortal, 

With rubbish muced, and ghttenng in the dust 

This magnificent apostrophe had hardly been 
equalled since Milton’s days 

On life, Deatb, and Immortality 
Tired Nature’s svreet restorer, balmy sleep I 
He, Id e the world, his ready vasit pays 
Where Fortune smiles , the wretched he forsakes , 
Swift on his downy pinion flies from woe. 

And lights on hds unsullied with a tear 

From short (as usual) and disturbed repose, 

I wake how happv thev who wake no more ' 

Yet that were vain, if dreams infest the grave. 

I wake, emerging from a sea of dreams 
Tumultuous, where my wrecked desponding thought 
From wave to wave of fancied misery 
At random drove, her helm of reason lost 
Though now restored, tis only change of pain — 

A bitter change ' — sev ercr for sev ere 

The day too short for my distress , and mght, 

E’en m the zenith of her dark domain, 

Is sunshine to the colour of my fate. 

Night, sable goddess ' from her ebon throne, 

In ray less majesty, now stretches forth 
Her leaden sceptre o er a slumbering world 
Silence how dead ' and darkness how profound I 
Nor eye nor listening car an object finds , 

Creation sleeps. ’Tis as the general pnlse 
Of life stood stiH, and Nature made a pause, 

■kn awful pause ! prophetic of her end 
And let her prophecy be soon fulfilled , 

Fate ' drop the curtain , I can lose no more. 

Silence and Darkness ' solemn sisters ! twins 
From ancient Night, wlio nurse the tender thought 
To reason, and on reason build resolve — 

That column of trac majesty in man — 

Assist me I will thank yon m the grave , 

fhe grave y onr kingdom there this frame shall fall 

A vactim sacred to your dreary shnne. 

But what are ye? 

Thou, who didst put to flight 
Primeval Silence, when the morning stars 
Exulting, shonted o'er the nsing ball , 

O Thoa ! whose word from solid darkness struck 
That spark, the sun, stnke wisdom from my soul , 

My souk which flies to thee, her trust, her treasure, 

As misers to their gold, while others rest 
Through this opaque of nature and of soul. 

This double night, transmit one pityang ray. 
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To hghten and to cheer Oh lead my mind, 

(A mmd that fain v ould wander from its woe) 

Lead it through vanous scenes of life and death, 

And from each scene the noblest truths inspire. 

Nor less inspire my conduct than my song , 

Teach my best reason, reason , my best will 
Teach rectitude , and fix my firm resolve 
Wisdom to wed, and pay her long arrear 
Nor let the phial of thy vengeance, poured 
On this devoted head, be jxmred in vaiin. 

How poor, how rich, how abject, how august. 

How compheate, how wonderful is man I 
How passing wonder He who made him such ' 

Who centred in our make such strange extremes I 
From different natures marvellously mixt, 

Connexion exquisite of distant worlds ' 

Distinguished link m being’s endless chain ' 

Midway from nothmg to the Deity 1 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorpt 1 
Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine ! 

Dim mimatnre of greatness absolute ' 

An heir of glory ' a frail child of dust — 

Helpless immortal ' insect infinite ! 

A worm ' a god ' I tremble at myself, 

And in myself am lost ' at home a stranger. 

Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast. 

And wondenng at her own how reason reels I 
O what a miracle to man is man, 

Tnnmphantly distressed ' what joy' what dread ' 
Alternately transported and alarmed ! 

\\hat can preserve my life? or what destroy? 

An angel’s arm can’t snatch me from the grave , 
Legions of angels can’t confine me there. 

Tis past conjecture , all things nse m proof 
WliiIc o’er my limbs sleep’s soft dominion spread 
MTiat though my soul fantastic measures trod 
O er fairy fields , or mourned along the gloom 
Of pathless woods , or ilown the craggy steep 
Hurled headlong, swam with pam the mantled pool , 
Or scaled the chff , or danced on hollow wmds, 

With antic shapes, wild natives of the brain? 

Her ceaseless flight, though devious, speaks her nature 
Of subtler essence than the trodden clod 
Even silent night proclaims my soul immortal 1 

M hy, then, their loss deplore that are not lost ? 

This is the desert, this the solitude 
How populous, how vital is the grave ! 

This 15 creation’s melancholy vault, 

The vale funereal, the sad cypress gloom , 

The land of appantions, empty shades I 
All, all on earth, is shadow, all beyond 
Is substance , the reverse is folly’s creed 
How solid all, where change shall be no more 1 

This IS the bud of being, the dim dawn. 

The twilight of our day, the vestibule , 

Life’s theatre as yet is shut, and death. 

Strong death alone can heave the massy bar, 

This gross impediment of clay remove, 

And make us embryos of existence free 
From real life , but little more remote 
Is he, not yet a candidate for light, 

The future embryo, slumbering m his sire. 

Embryos we must be till we burst the shell. 

Yon ambient azure shell, and spring to life, 

The life of gods, O transport ' and of man. 

Yet man, fool man 1 here banes all his thoughts , 
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Inters ccleslwl hopes \nlhout one sigh 
Prisoner of earthy and pent bencith the moon, 

Here pinions all his \Mshes , ningcd bj heaten 
To fl> nt infinite , and reach it there 
Where seraphs gatlicr immortahtj. 

On life’s fair tree, fast b; the throne of God 
miat golden jo)s ambrosial clustering glow 
In his full beam, and ripen for the just. 

Where momeiitarj ages are no more 1 
Wiere time, and pain, and chance, and death expire 1 
And IS it in the flight of three score jears 
To push ctemit) fioiti human thought. 

And smother souls immortal m the dust? 

A soul immorial, spending all her fires, 

Wasting her strength in strenuous idleness, 

Tlirowm into tumult, raptured or alarmed. 

At aught this scene can threaten or indulge, 
Resemlilcs ocean into tempest avroiight. 

To waft a feather, or to drowai a fl} 

(From The Complntnt — Night I ) 

On Time 

The bell stnkcs one We take no note of time 
But from its loss to giro it then a tongue 
Is wise in man As if an angel spoke, 

I fee! the solemn sound If heard nnght, 

It IS the knell of m\ departed hours 

II here are tlicj ’ II ilh the jears bejond the flood 
It is the signal that demands dispatch 

How much is to lie done ? Ify hopes and fears 
Start up alarmctl, and o’er life’s narrow a ergo 
Look down — on what? A fathomless abj’ss 
A dread etemitj ' how surclj mine 1 
And can etemilj belong to me, 

Poor pensioner on the bounties of an hour’ 

(From 7y(rC£»«/47iH/— Night I ) 

O time ' than gold more sacred , more a load 
Than lead to fools, and fools reputed wise 
What moment granted man w ilhout account ^ 

II hat } cars arc squandered, w isdom’s debt unpaid ? 
Our wealth m dais all due to that discharge 
Haste, haste, he lies m wait, he’s at the door , 
Insidious Death ! should Ins strong hand arrest, 

Bo composition sets the pnsoncr free. 

Etcrnitj s inexorable chain 

Fast hinds, and aengcance claims the full airear 

Youth IS not rich in lim? , it mnj be poor. 

Part w ith It as w ith money, sparing , pay 
No moment, but in purchase of its worth , 

And what it’s worth, ash death beds , they can tell 
Part w Ith It as w ith life, reluctant , hig 
With holj hope of nobler time to come , 

Time higher aimed, still nearer the great mark 
Of men and angels, Mrtue more dumc. 

All I how unjust to nature and himself 
Is thoughtless, thankless inconsistent man ! 

Like chddren habbhng nonsense in their sports, 

II c censure IS ature for a span too short , 

That span too ^hort we tax as tedious too , 

Torture intention, all expedients tire, 

To lash the lingering moments into speed. 

And w hirl us (happj riddance 1) from ourscU cs 

Time, in adiancc, behind him hides Ins avings, 

And seems to creep, decrepit w ith his age , 


Behold him when passed bj , what then is seen 
But Ills broad pinions swaflcr tlian the wands? 

And all mankind, m contradiction strong, 

Rueful, aghast ' crj out on Ins career 

IVe waste, not use our lime , we breathe, not Ine, 
lime \ asled is existence , U'cd, is life 
And bare existence man, to Inc ordained, 

Wrings and oppresses w ilh enormous weight. 

And wli) ? since time wms given for use, not waste, 
Lnjoinexl to flj, vritli tempest, tide, and stars. 

To keep Ins sjiccd, nor ever wait for man. 

Time’s use was doomcti a pleasure, waste a pain, 

Tliat man might feel his error if un'ccn. 

And, feeling, flj to labour for his cure , 

Not blundering, split on idleness for case 

We push time from us, and we wish him back , 
Lavish of lustrums, and yet fond of life , 

Life w e thinl long and short , death seek and shun. 
Bodv and soul, hi c peevash man and wife, 

United jar, nnd vet arc loth to part 
Oil the dark davs of vamtv ' while licre. 

How tasteless! nnd how terrible when gone 1 
(jonc’ tliej ne’er go , when jiast, thev haunt us stiU 
Tlic spirit wall 3 of every tlnv deceased, 

And smiles an angel, or a fury frowns. 

Nor dealh nor life delight us If tunc past, 

And time poshest, both pain us, what can please’ 

1 hat which the Deity to ple-osc orrlaincd, 

Time used Tlic man who consecrates Ills hours 
Bv vagoroiis effort, nnd an honest ami. 

At onec he draws the sting of life nnd death 
He walks with nature, and her paths are peace. 

’Tis grcatl) wasc to talk wath our past hours, 

And a-sk them what report they bore to heaven, 

Awd how thev might have borne more welcome nevr: 
Tlieir answers form what men cipcncnce call , 

If xvisdom s fnend her beest, if not, worst foe. 

(From The Ccvpla nt — Nickl II.) 

In these shorter passages he rings llie changes 
on the same topics 

Look nature through, ’tis revolution all , 

All change, no dealh , dav follows night, and night 
The dy mg day , stars rise nnd set, and rise 
Larlli takes the example Sec, the Summer gav, 
With her green chaplet and ambrosial flowers, 

Droops into pallid Autumn II inter gray, 
llomd with frost nnd turbulent with storm, 

Blows Autumn and his golden fruits away. 

Then melts into the Spnng soil Spring, with breath 
1 avoman, from warm chambers of the south, 

Recalls the first. All, to reflounsh, fades 
As in a wheel, all sinks to rcascend 
Emblems of man, who passes, not expires. 

Self flattered, iinexpenenced, high in hope, 

Illien voung, with sanguine cheer nnd streamers gayj 
IVc cut our cable, launch into the world. 

And fondly dream each wand and star our fnend , 

All in some darling enlcrpnse embarkt 
But where is he c.an lathom its extent’ 

Amid a multitude of artless hands. 

Rum’s sure perquisite, her lawful pnze 1 
Some steer anght, but the black blast blow's hard, 
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Ac‘i pnff- them wJi rAbocve ’tnlh hearts of p-oof 
Foil ag-ur^ tMn 1 ar'i ti'lc, some via ther i •a\, 
uhen strong enor has descrretl the port, 

And legged it into snet , 'us troa ' ’tis lost ' 
Thoagh ' roag thetr oar, suU s*roiiger la thcr fate 
They s'nr.c ' and while tlier triumph ther expire. 
In streis o*' werthcr mo=t, some rnl oatrigh* 

O cr them and o cr their rames the lulloii^ dose , 
To morroi Imows no thev w ere ever bom 
Others a 'hort memorial leave behind, 
lake a flag floa’mg when the bar! ’s ingulfed , 

It fioatj a moment, and 15 seen no moru 
Ore Cxsar lues a thousand are forguL 
IIox- few bcneaJi anspicous planets Iiom — 
Oaring of Providence ' fond fates elect ' — 

ith sv-climg sails mal c good the promis'd jwrt, 

I h all diar wtsncs frcightea ' vc even these, 
Frei.,hted vith all their i-i'hes, 'oon conplam , 
Frc" from uiisflir'unc, no from nature free, 

Thci still arc men, and when is man iccurt ’ 

As fatal time, as t o m I the rush cf sears 
Beats down their strc'gtli, their numberless escapes 
In nrn crd. And now their proud Ei,cce<' 

Ba, pisnts nen tewors on the ncto's b'ou 
%\'ha pain to quit the wo'II, jus made ihctr own, 
Tlictr rtrl so ilccfd) dowrC'I, and built so high ' 
Too Ion thej Fatld, who bjO-l beneath the s'ars. 

On Kiqbt. 

These though s O Night ' arc thmc , 
From thee ih' v came 1 kc loicrs cerct ‘■ighs 
Vtliile o I era s’ept, ‘■o C valhia, poc •• feign. 

In 'ha lows veiled, < 0 % ‘liding from h.r sphere, 
Her 'hapheni ciiec'cd , of h-r cna iiourcd les. 

Than I o*" tnec. — Vnd ar thoa ' il! unsung, 

Bencrth whote brow and bi nho e aid 1 sing’ 
Immona! silence ' where «ha'I I liegin’ 

hen. end ’ or ho v s eal music from the splieres 
To s KJ he their godders’ 

O majestic night ' 

Nature » g'cat ancestor I Dai 5 elder bom ' 

And lilted ,0 su-n-e tl e transient 'un ' 

Bv mor’als and mmf rlaJa seim iinh awe J 
A staw; crown thp raicn broii adoru'. 

An azu'C zone thj i aist , cloud,' in hcaicn s loom 
\\ rought through lunctics o'’ 'hape and shade. 

In ample folds of iirapci^ dmne, 

Th flowing mantle form, anl, heaicn throughout 
koluniiroud) pour th) pomjious trim 
Th gloomj grandeurs — Nature’s most augus‘, 

Insp nrg a^KCt '—claim a griteful icrro , 

And hie a sable curUam 'tarred with gold. 

Drawn o er m) labour;, past, sliall cIosC the scene. 

On Eetlrement. 

Blest Ijc that hand dinne, which gcntli laid 
My heart at rest beneath this humble shed ' 

The orld ’s a sfatelv bark, on dangerous seas, 

A\ ilh pleasure seen, but boarded at our peril 
Here, on a single plank, throira safe ashore, 

I hear the tumult of the distant throng, 

As that of seas remote, or dnng storms , 

And meditate on scenes more silent still , 

Pursue the theme, and fight the fear of Death. 

Here, liV e a shepherd gazing from his but. 
Touching his reed, or leaning on his stalT, 


Eager ambitions fierv chacc I sec , 

1 sec the archng hunt of nois) men 

Burst law s mclosure, leap the mounds of nght. 

Pursuing and pursued, each othePs pre) , 

As woh es for rapme , as the fox for i lies 
Till Dcatli, that mights hunter, earths them alL 
kVhi all this tod for triumphs of an hour’ 

What though we wade in weal'h, or soar in fame , 
Earth s higliest station ends m ‘ Here he lies,’ 

Amd ‘ du't to dus* ’ concludes her noblest song 

Procrastination. 

Be i xsc to dai , lis madness to defer 
Next dar the fital precedent wall plead , 

Tlius on, till iTsdora is pushed out of life. 
Procra'tination is the thief of time , 

\ car after icar it tcaU, till all arc fled, 

\n ’ to the mercies of a moment leaics 
The las' concerns of an c crnal scene 
It not ro frequen , would not this lie Etrmgc^ 

That tis so frequent, this is stranger still 
Of mnn s miraculous mistakes, this licars 
Tlie palm, 'That nil men arc about to liic,’ 

Fo' ever on the brink of Ixiing bom 
■HI jia) ihcmsclies the compliment to lliinl 
The) one dn) 'hall not dnitl, and their pnde- 
On this reicrsion tal es up reads praise , 

At Ic-as tlicir own their future 'clici, applaud , 

How excellent that life tlici nc cr wnll lead ' 

Time lodged in their own hands is Fo!I)’s vails,. 

That loilgcd in Fate’s to wisdom thci consign , 

Tlie thing iher can’t but purpose, the) postpone. 

'Tis not in foil) not to scorn a fool, 

Vnd scarce in human wi'dom to do more. 

All promise is poor dilator) man 

And tEat tluougli cveo Mage When voung indeed. 

In full content we sometimes nob!) rust, 

Lnanxious for ourselves, nnd onl) wT'h, 

A, duteous sons, our fathers w ere more wasei 
At thirti, man sdspecU himself a fool , 

Kno vs It at fort), and reforms his plan , 

■\t fift), chides Ills infamous delai, 

Pushes his prudent purpose to resolve , 

In all the magnanimil) of thought 
Rexolvci, and re resolve, , then due. the same 
\nd wh) ’ because he thinks him elf immortal 
\1I men think all men mortal but llicmsehes, 
Themselvc, when some alarming shock of fate 
S nl es through their wounded hearts the eudden dread - 
But their hearts wxinndcd. Id c the wounded air, 

Moon close , where passed the shaft no trace is found. 
As from the wing no scar the sky retains, 

The parted wave no furrow from the keel. 

So dies m human hearts the thought of death 
Ecn with the tender tear which nature sheds 
O er those we love, we drop it in their grave. 

(From Tlir OwyAn,;/— Night I ) 

The Atghi Thou^hls eclipsed Young's other 
works, but his Love 0/ Fame , m itc'ien Charac- 
tcrislical Satires, shows real satinc power, often 
almost equalling Pope’s Parts of Pope’s seem 
indeed to have been suggested b) Young’s 

From ‘ The Lowe of Fame 
Not all on books their criticism waste 
The genius of a dish some justly taste. 
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And ext their tviy to ftme I x\ith onxious thought 
The salmon is refused, the turbot Ixiught 
Impatient Art rebul es the sun’s deh) , 

And bids December \idd the fruits of May 
Their \anous cares in one great jioint combine 
The business of their lives, that is, to dine , 

Half of their precious daj they give the feast, 

\nd to a kind digestion spare the rest 
\picius here, the taster of the town. 

Feeds tvnee a week, to settle their renown 
Tlicsc worthies of the palate guard with care 
The sacred annals of their hills of fare , 

In those choice hooks their panegyrics read, 

And scorn the creatures that for hunger feed , 

If man, by feeding well, commences great. 

Much more the worm, to whom that man is meat 

Brunetta's wise m actions great and rare. 

But sconis on trifles to hestow her care 
Thus every hour Brunetta is to blame. 

Because th’ occasion is beneath her aim 
Think nought a trifle, though it small appear. 

Small sands the mountain, moments make the year. 
And trifles, life Your earc to trifles give. 

Or you may die before you truly live 

Belus w ith solid glory will be crow ned , 

He buys no phantom, no vain empty sound. 

But builds himself a name , and to be great. 

Sinks in a quarry an immense estate , 

In cost and grandeur Chandos he'll outdo , 

And, Burlington, thy taste is not so tnie , 

The pile is finished, oven tod is past, 

And full perfection is arrived at last 
When lo 1 my lord to some small comer runs, 

A.nd leaves state rooms to strangers and to duns 
The man who builds, and wants wherewith to pay, 
Provides a home from which to nm away 
In Bntain, what is many a lordly scat. 

But a discharge in full for an estate ? 

Some for renown on scraps of learning dote, 

And think they grow immortal as they quote. 

To patchwork learned quotations arc allied , 

Both strive to make our poverty our pndc 

Let high birth tnumph ' what can be more great ? 
Nothing — but ment in a low estate. 

To Virtue s humblest son let none prefer 
Vice, though descended from the Conqueror 
Shall men, like figures, pass for high or base. 

Slight or important only by their place? 

Titles arc marks of honest men, and wise , 

The fool or knave that wears a title, lies 
They that on glonoiis ancestors enlarge. 

Produce their debt instead of their discharge 

From the 'First Epistle to Mr Pope 
With fame in just proportion envy grows , 

The man that makes a character makes foes , 

Slight peevish insects round a genius nsc. 

As a bright day aw akes the world of flies , 

With hearty malice, hut with feeble wing, 

(To show they live) they flutter and they sting 
But as by depredations wasps proclaim 
The fairest fruit, so these the fairest fame. 

Shalt vve not censure all the motley train. 

Whether with ale imguous or champagne ? 


Whether they tread the vale of pro .c, or chmo 
And whet their appetites on cliffs of riiyune , 

The college sloven or embroidered spark, 

The purple prelate or the parish clerk. 

The quiet qmdnunc or demanding png. 

The platnliff 1 ory or defendant M lug , 

Rich, poor, male, female, young, old, gay or sad, 

M lictlicr c'vtrcmcly witty or quite mad , 

Profoundly dull or shallov ly polite. 

Men that read well, or men that only vvnfc , 

Wiethcr peers, porters, tailors, tunc the reeds. 

And mcasunng words to measuring shapes succeeds, 
For bankrupts write, when ruined shops arc shut, 

As maggots crawl from out a penshed nut. 

Ills hammer this, and that his trowel quits. 

And wanting 'cnsc for tradesmen, ‘crvc for wits. 

By thriving men, sulisisls each other Imdc, 

Of every broken craft a v Titer’s made. 

Thus his matcnal, paper. Lakes its birth 
1 rom tattered rags of all the stulT on earth. 

Bums, who knew most of Young by heart, no 
doubt tool from the sixth satire the material for 
the climax of his ‘Address to the Dcil ’ 

But fare von wed, aiild 'Nickit ben'’ 

O wad VC tak a thought an' men’ ' 

Ye aiblins might— 1 dinna Icn — 

Still hac a stake 
I 'm wae lo think upo’ von den, 

I v’n for your sal c ' 

Tltc idea that perhaps the devil might yet find 
stIv alien is often set to tlic credit of the plough 
man-poet’s unheard of generosity Unreasonably , 
for though Burns may not have known that 
Ongen’s doctrine of the kpocaLastasis or Final 
Restitution expressly included the dcval and his 
angels, or that the benevolent scheme of St 
Macanus (wlio actually persuaded God to pardon 
the devil) fell through only because Satan would 
not stoop to beg forgiveness, he could not have 
been Ignorant of Young’s ‘devil’s fair apologist' 
and her comment on Tillotson’s heresy 'Uter 
havnng chastised, not too tenderly, the foibles and 
vices of many types of women, and raised the 
question of ‘she atheists,’ Young goes on 

Atheists arc few most nymphs a Godhead own , 
And nothing hut his attnbules dethrone. 

From atheists far, they steadfastly hclicvc 

God IS, and is Almighty to forgive. 

His other excellence they 11 not dispute , 

But mercy, sure, is his cliicf attribute. 

Shall pleasures of a short duration chain 
A Indy’s soul in cvcrlas mg pam? 

Will the great Author us poor worms destroy, 

For now and then a sip of transient joy? 

No, he 'b for ever m a smiling mood , 

He’s like themselves , or how could he be good? 

And they blaspheme, who blacker schemes suppose — 
Devoutly thus Jehovah they depose. 

The pure 1 the just ' and set up in his stead 
A deity that’s perfectly well bred 

‘ Dear T — 1 — n ' he sure the best of men , 

Nor thought he more, than thought great Ongen. 
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Though once upon a lime he misbehaved , 

Poor Satan ! doubtless, he ’ll at length be saved. 

Let priests do something for their one in ten , 

It IS their trade , so far they 're honest men 
Let them cant on, since they have got the knack. 

And dress their notions, like themselves, in black , 
Fright us with terrors of a world unknown. 

From joys of this, to keep them all their own 
Of earth’s fair fruits, indeed, the\ claim a fee , 

But then they leave our untithed urtue free. 

Virtue’s a pretty thing to make a show 
Did ei.er mortal write like Rochcfoucault?’ 

Thus pleads the devil’s fair apologist. 

And, pleading, safely enters on his list 

Bums's * Address to the Dcil,’ it should be noted, 
IS essentially comic or seno-comic, though, like this 
ironical excursus of Young’s, it may contain some 
slight element of senous thought 
Young expounded m prose his views ‘On Lync 
Poetry,’ and illustrated them in an ode on ‘Ocean,’ 
which has ajnore artificial air than his blank verse, 
and IS full of bathos to boot These are a few 
of the stanzas (nearly se\ enty in all 1), the last 
of i hich contains an adumbration of Thomson’s 
guardian angels chorusing ‘ Rule Bntannia ’ 

Who smgs the source 
Of wealth and force, 

' Vast field of commerce and big war , 
tt’here wonders dw ell ! 

Where terrors swell 1 
And Xeptune thunders from his car’ 

The mam ! the mam! 

Is Bntam’s reign , 

Her strength, her glory is her fleet 
The mam ' the mam ' 

Be Bntain’s strain , 

As Tnton's strong, as Syren’s sweet 

V here rashes forth 
The frowning Lorth 
On blackening billows, wnth what dread 
■NIj shuddering soul 
Beholds them roll 

And hears their roarings o’er my head ! 

The northern blast, 

The shattered mast. 

The syrt, the whirlpool, and the rock , 

The breaking spout. 

The stars gone out. 

The boiling strait, the monster’s shock 

Let others fear , 

To Bntain dear 

Whate'er promotes her darling claim 
These terrors charm, 

^Yhlch keep her warm 
In chase of honest gam or fame 

When Xaturc sprung, 

Blest angels sung 
And shouted o’er the nsing ball , 

For strains as high 
•ks man’s can fly 
These sea deioted honours calk 


The Life of Young in Johnson s Lrvfs of the Potts 13 hy Herbert 
Croft (isTitien ij 3 s)- llitford anil Doran, in iLe memoirs prefixed 
lo their editions (1853 and 185X) of the works, added a few facts 
and so also Leslie Stephen s article m the last volume of the Dtc 
iiosiary of I^aitottnlJJioffraf hy {lyyo) George Eliot s Worldhness 
and Other worldhness, repnnted in her pssnys (1884), contains a 
severe attack on Vonngs character For Yonng in France, see 
Textes Roussecin and tJio Cosmopolitan in Ltitraiurv (trans. 
1893) 

George Bcrkelcj- (1685-1753), the good bishop 
to w horn Pope assigned ‘ ev ery \ irtue under heaven,’ 
was bom at Dysert Castle near Kilkenny Like 
Swift, he passed from Kilkenny school to Tnnity 
College, Dublin, where, student and Fellow, he 
remained thirteen years. His Commonplace Book 
of 1705-6 (published m 1871) reicals the influ- 
ence of Locke’s psychology on a subtle and 
original mind Berkeley'’s Essay towards a new 
Theory of Vtston (1709) showed that the act of 
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seeing, which seems so immediate, is really a 
reasoning interpretation of signs and hints, and 
argued that the process imohes the assisting 
agency of God The argument was extended m 
1710 by a Treatise concerning the Principles of 
Hitman Knowledge, further illustrating his ‘new 
pnnaple’ — that the world which we see and touch 
is not nn abstract independent substance, of which 
our sensations are an effect , the \ cry world pre 
sented to our senses depends for its actuality on 
being perceived In 1711, having taken orders, 
he published a Discourse of Passive Obedience, 
a defence of the Chnstian duty of not resisting 
the supreme civil power, and m 1713 he visited 
London, and wrote some papers for Steele’s 
Guardian The same y ear he published his Three 
Dialogues between Hylas and Philo nous, the 
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design of i\lnch ^\^s plainly to demonstrate the 
immatenalit) of the external Morld, the incor- 
poreal nature of tlie soul, and the immediate 
proiidence of a Deit>, m opposition to sceptics 
and deists. Berkele) now became intimate with 
Addison, Arbuthnot, Swift, Pope, Steele, and the 
rest of that gifted circle, by whom be seems to 
hare been sincerely bclo\cd He accompanied 
the bnlliant and eccentric Earl of Peterborough, 
as chaplain and sccretar>, on his ernbass) to 
Sicil), and afterwards for four jears tra\ellcd on 
the Continent as tutor to a son of the Bishop of 
Clogher \MiiIc abroad we find him writing to 
Pope ‘ As merchants, antiquaries, men of pleasure, 
&.C. bare all different Mews in trarellmg, I know 
not whether it might not be worth a poet’s while 
to traicl, in order to store his mind with strong 
linages of nature Green fields and gro\ cs, floweiq 
meadows, and purling streams, arc nowhere in such 
perfection as in England , but if jou would knovs 
lightsome days, warm suns, and blue skies, you 
must come to Italy , and to enable a man to 
describe rocks and precipices, it is absolutely 
necessary that he pass the Alps ’ A story w as long 
current that while at Pans Berkeley MSitcd Male 
branche, then in ill-health , and a dispute as to 
Berkeley’s theory' of the c.\tcmal w orld so excited 
the French philosopher that a r lolcnt access of his 
ailment earned him off in a few days 1 In realm 
Berkeley was still in England when Malcbranchc 
died On his return he published a Latin tract, 
Dt. Motu In an Essay toiuards preventing 
the Rum of Great Bntain (1721) Berkeley says 
he would regard the collapse of the South Sea 
scheme as a blessing if it should make all honest 
men of one party, put religion and airtuc in 
countenance, and ‘ turn our thought from cozenage 
and stockjobbing to industry and frugal methods 
of life,’ denounces that fearful pre\alcncc of 
bribery and perjury' , makes proposals for new 
taxes (on bachelors, &.C.) and for improMng 
many manufactures , calls for the interposition 
of the legislature against the ruinous folly of 
masquerades and for the reformation of the 
drama , recommends the enaction of comprehen- 
sne sumptuary laws, and for the suppression of 
the more aggressn e forms of freethmking ‘ I 
am not,’ he says, ‘for placing an imidious power 
in the hands of the clergy or complyang with the 
narrowness of any mistaken zealots who should 
incline to persecute Dissenters But w hater cr 
conduct common sense as well as Chnstian charity 
obligeth us to use towards those w'ho differ from 
us in some points of religion, yet the public safely 
requireth that the avowed contemners of all 
religion should be severely chastised And per- 
haps it may' be no easy' matter to assign a good 
reason why blasphemy against God should not be 
inquired into and punished with the same rigour 
as treason against the king ’ 

Through Pope he w'as recommended to the 
Duke of Grafton, Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, who 


made him his chaplain and secured for him the 
deanery of Derry The benetoicnt philosopher 
hid long been cherishing ‘a scheme for con 
xcrting the sat age Americans to Chnstianity, 
by a college to be erected in the Summer Islands, 
olhcntisc ealled the Isles of Bermuda.' In this 
college he most ‘cxhorbitantly proposed,’ as Swaft 
commented, ‘a whole hundred pounds a year foi 
himself, forty pounds for a fellow and ten for a 
student’ No anticipated difficulties could daunt 
him, coadjutors were obtained, a royal charter 
was granted, and Sir Robert Walpole promised 
j^2o,ooo from Gotemment In Januan 1729 
Berkeley and his friends landed at Newport in 
Rhode Island , in August the saintly missionary 
(who had no scruple about holding negro slates) 
remoted inland, hating bought a farm and built 
a house. But when Walpole declined to advance 
the sum promised, the project was at an end, 
Berkeley returned to Europe, and was in London 
m February 1732 Next month appeared the 
largest and most finished of his works, Alciphron, 
or the Minutt Phtlosoplur, a religious presenta 
tion of nature git ing plc.asant pictures of Amcncan 
scenert and life, conteyed in a senes of dia 
logucs, which m scope and charm hate often 
been compared with Plato’s Berkeley became 
a fatouritc with Queen Caroline, and, in 1734* 
was appointed to the bishopnc of Clotmc. Lord 
Chesterfield aftentards offered him tlie sec of 
Clogher, whidi was double the tnlue of that of 
Cloy ne , but he declined the preferment. Some 
useful tracts on schemes for ameliorating Insh 
social conditions were published by the Bishop 
One of them was The Querist (1733-37), containmg 
many acute suggestions , that called Sins (1744), 
a chain of philosophical reflections on the media 
nal tirtues of water in which pine tar has been 
stirred, cost him, he said, more tliought than any 
of the rest of his works The resin of the tar 
is compared with the creative spirit present in 
nature , the thought has a neoplatonic flavour 
His last literary labour was a tract, Furthif 
Thoughts on Tar-suatcr The best vvay of 

making this panacea, he thinks, is ‘in a stone jug 
or earthen vessel, throughout well glazed,’ and 
by no means in a metallic v essel ‘ By increasing 
the proportion of tar to the w ater and by stirnng 
It longer, tar-water may be made strong enough 
for a spoonful to impregnate a glass, a thing verv 
useful on the road’ ‘Tar-water must be drank 
warm m agues, small-po\ measles, and fevers, m 
cholic and disorders of the bowels, in gout also 
and rheumatism , in most other ailments cold or 
warm at the choice of the patient In fevers 
the patient cannot begin too soon or dnnk too 
much’ He records a case of an old woman 
cured in a fortnight of combined ague, colic, an 
jaundice by dnnking tliree pints of warm tar- 
water every day 

Failing health (spite of tar-w ater) and bereave 
ment led Berkeley, in 1752, to resolve to resign 
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his bishopric and settle m Oxford , and there 
next >ear he died His dislike to the pursuits and 
troubles of ambition are thus expounded bj him to 
a fnend m 1747 ‘ In a letter from England, uhich 

I told jou came a t\cek ago, it uas said that seteral 
of our Insh bishops i\ere eamcsth contending for 
the pnmacj Era), uho are the) ^ I thought 
Bishop Stone ■nxis only talked of at present. I 
ask this question merel) out of cunosity, and not 
from any interest, I assure ^ou I am no man’s 
n\al or competitor m this matter I am not in lore 
■mth feasts, and crowds, and rnsits, and late hours, 
and strange faces, and a hurr) of affairs often 
insignificant. For my own pnr’ate satisfaction, I 
had rather be master of my time than wear a 
diadem I repeat these things to y ou, that I may 
not seem to har e declmed aU steps to the primacy 
out of singulanty , of pnde, or stupidity , but from 
solid motircs As for the argument from the 
opportunity of doing good, I obserre that duty 
obliges men m high station not to dcclme occa- 
sions of doing good , but duty doth not oblige 
men to soliat such high stations ’ The Bishop 
was a poet as well as a mathematician and phil- 
osopher WTien inspired with his transatlantic 
mission, he enshnned m terse — somewhat tame 
for the inspiration — his apocalyptic rision of a 
transcendently glonous Amencan world-empire, 
rcrnnng the golden ag'e on a raster scale. The 
first line of the concluding rerse has long since 
been quoted into a prorerb 

Verses on the Prospect of Plantiner Arts and 
Leamlngr In America. 

The Jluse, disgusted at an age and clime 

Barren of every glonous theme, 1 

In distant lands now waits a belter tune, 

Produang subjects worthy fame ‘ 

In happy climes where from the genial sun 
And virgin earth such scenes ensue. 

The force of art by nature seems outdone. 

And fanned beauties by the true 

In happy climes, the scat of innocence, 

VTcre nature guides and virtue rules, 

A\’herc men sliall not impose for truth and sense 
The pedantry of courts and schooU 

There shall be sung another golden age. 

The nse of empire and of arts, 

The good and great inspiring epic rage. 

The wisest heads and noblest hearts. 

Not such as Europe breeds in her decay , 

Such as she bred when fresh and young, 

"Uhen heavenly flame did ruiimate her clay, 

By future poets shall be sung 

V estward the course of empire lakes its way , 

The four first acts already past, 

A fifth shall close the drama with the day , 

Time s noblest oflspnng 13 the last. 

Berkeley’s Thtor^ of Vzston, long considered o' 
philosophical romance, is now a part of sacntific 


optics His doctrine of the immateriality of the 
outer world, which he insisted on regarding as 
the simplest, most obvaous, and only logical way 
of interpreting our perceptions — that what is per- 
ceived IS the perceptions, not a dead, inert world 
of matter lyang behind them and (needlessly) 
inferred from them — puzzled his contemporaries, 
and has been consistentlv rejected by all ‘com- 
mon-sense’ philosophers and layanen, though the 
dependence of matter on mind (not my mind but 
some mind) is a familiar element m idealist 
sy'stcms Probably his chiefcst aim was, by 
means of his immatenalism, to turn the tables 
on materialists, and confute those who taught 
that there is neither soul nor God by proving 
that vve know onlv our own souls and can logically 
prove only the existence of other souls, including 
the Creative Spirit He applied to the analysis 
and dissolution of the assumed outer material 
world the principles of Locke’s psychology, 
hardh foreseeing that Hume would afterwards, 
with greater audacity, apply the same prmciplcs 
to soul as such, and analyse it too, by cognate 
methods, into fleeting successions of sensations 
and feelings Berkeley'’s philosophy is nowhere 
completely set forth m the form of a systematic 
treatise , but amongst English writers on abstruse 
philosophical problems he stands alone for lucidity 
and charm of exposition, for fehaty of illustration, 
and for the union of gentle but humorous fanev 
with keen wit and trenchant logic. His style is 
clear and unaffected, with the easy grace of the 
polished philosopher , and his descriptions of 
external nature at times remind one of Izaak 
Walton The followang extracts, from the open- 
ing of the first and end of the last of the tlirce 
Dialogues beiwtcn H)las and Philonous, show 
how skilfully he could manage this device for 
popularising abstract argument 

The Point In Dispute 

Phtlonoui Good morrow, Ilylas I did not expect to 
find you abroad so earlv 

Jlylas It IS indeed something unusual, but my 
thoughts were so taken up vvath a subject I was dis 
coursing of last night, that finding I could not sleep, I 
resolved to nae and take a turn in the garden 

Phil It happened well, to let vou sec what innocent 
and agreeable pleasures you lose every morning Can 
there be a pleasanter time of the day or a more delight 
ful season of the year’ That purple sky, those wild but 
sweet notes of birds, the frigr-uit bloom upon the trees and 
flowers, the gentle influence of the rising sun, these and 
a thousand nameless beauties of nature inspire the soul 
with secret transports , its faculties too being at this time 
fresh and livelv, are fit for these meditations, which the 
solitude of a garden and tranquilhty of the morning 
naturally dispose us to But I am afraid I interrupt 
vour thoughts for you seemed very intent on some- 
tliing 

It IS true I was, and shall be obliged to you if 
vou will permit me to go on in the same vein , not that 
I would bv any means depnvc mv=<.irof vxiur companv, 
for mi thoughts always flow more easily in conversation 
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^Mlh n fnentl tlian ^^hcn I nm alone bul mv request is, 
(hit )on nould sulTcr me lo impart ni} reflections to 
rou 

rhtl With ill ra> lieart, it is what I should luive 
requested nnself if jou had not prevented me. 

/^/ I vv IS considering the odd fitt of those men who 
hive in ill iges, through in aflectation of being dis 
tinguished from the vulgar, or some uniccountable turn 
of thought, prcti-iided either to believe nothing it all, 
or to beheve the most e.itrivagint things in the world 
This hovicvcr might Ire oome, if their paradoifes and 
sceptieism did not draw after them some consequences 
of general disidvintige to mankind But the mischief 
licth here , that when men of less leisure see them 
nlio are suppo cd to hive spent their whole time in 
the pursuits of knowledge professing an entire ignorince 
of all things, or advancing such notions as arc repug 
nant to plain and commonly received pnnciples, they 
will be tempted to cntcrtiin suspicions concerning the 
most impoitint truths, which they had hitherto held 
sacred ind unquestionable 

PInl I entirely agree with you, as to the ill tendency 
of the ifleeled doubts of some philosophers, and fan 
tasticil conceits of others I am even so far gone of 
litc m this wi\ of thinking, that I have quitted several 
of the sublime notions I hid got in their schools for 
vulgar opinions And I give it you on my word, since 
this revolt from metaphysical notions to the plain die 
talcs of mture ind common sense, I find my under- 
slindmg strangely enlightened, so that I can now easily 
comprehend a great many things which before were all 
mysierv and riddle. 

I im gild to find there was nothing in the 
accounts I beard of you 

J'htl Pnv, wliat were those? 

//)! \ou were represented in Last night’s convtrsa 
tion IS ont who maintained the most extravagant 
opinion that ever entered into the mind of man, lo wit 
that there is no such thing as matcnal subsh nee m the 
w orld j V 

P/nl lhat there is no such thing as wlml pf^it-isophcrs 
call material substaiKe, I am seriously lersuad-'d but 
if I were made lo sise anydliing absurd or sccpocal m 
this, I should then Imvc the same rcasc._. to renounce 
this that I imagine lUiavc now to reject ,he contrary 
ojiimon '' \ 

Ip! \Wiat' c.a>ianv lining I^igorc fantastical, rfxore 
repugnant to comniOT sen|e/’^nactioP manifest piecAof 
scepticism, than to lAlieVd for the o such thing \s 
I ,\s of free 

Phil Softly, _ Hy la^ should prove 

that you, vvlio •>ora--fhere\s,Mv^^^^ auc of that 
opinion, a greater sceptic, nnd\^ail^^,^^_^^ j^paradoxes 
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no such thmg? \ " 

H}1 You maj is soon persuadi;^ 
greater than the wliole, as that in''i oi^d^er frorq 
absurdity and sccpliasm I should ever' be oK^safety 
give up my opinion m this point 


most agreeable to common sense, and remote from 
scepticism ? 

r, r w ,1 II . „ X V mino vvmcn two noiions pm lugtw' 

cn,ii«r i' 'i'll, Since you are for raisW effect constitute the substance of what I advance 

?or cnc^ ^ //d'/ I have been a long time distrusting my 


for once to hear what you have to say 


I \ 


Berkeley’s Theory summed up 

PAil With all my heart retain the word matter, and 
apply It to thb objects of sense, if you please, provided 
you do not attnbutc to them any subsistence distract 
from their being perceived, I shall never quarrel with 
you for an expression Matter, or matenal substance, 
ore terms introduced by philosophers , and as used by 
them, imply a sort of independency, or a subsistence 
distinct from being perceived by a mind but are never 
used by common people , or if ever, it is to signify the 
immediate objects of sense One would think therefore, 
so long as the names of all particular things, with the 
terms sensible, substance, body, stuff, and the like, are 
retained, the word matter should be never missed in 
common talk And in philosophical discourses it seems 
the best way to leave it quite out , since there is not 
perhaps any one thing that hath more favoured and 
strengthened the depraved bent of the mind toward 
atheism, than the use of that general confused term. 

Hyl Well but, Philonous, since I am content to give 
up the notion of an unthinking substance extenor to the 
mind, I think you ought not to deny me the pnvalege 
of using the word matter as I please, and anncimg 
It to a collection of sensible qualities subsisting only in 
the mmd I freely own there is no other substance, in a 
strict sense, than spint But I have been so long accus- 
tomed to the term matter, that I know not how to part 
with It To say, there is no matter in the world, is still 
shocking to me Whereas to say, there is no matter, if 
by that term be meant an nnthinking substance existing 
without the mind , but if by matter is meant some 
sensible thing, whose existence consists in being pert 
ceived, then there is matter this distmction gives it 
omte another turn and men will come into your notions 
With small difficulty, when they are proposed in that 
manner T or after all, the controversy about matter, in 

the strict acceptation of it, lies altogether between yon 
and the philosophers, whose pnnciples, I acknowledge, 
arc not near so natural or so igreeable to the common 
sense of mankind and holy scripture as yours There 
IS nothing we either desire or shun, hut as it makes or 
is apprehended to make some part of our happiness 
or misery But what hath happiness or misciy, joy or 
grief, pleasure or pain, to do with absolute existence, 
or with unknown entities, abstracted from all relation to 
us? It IS evadent, things regard us only as they are 
pleasing or displeasing and they can please or displease 
only' so far forth ns they are perceived Further therefore 
we are not concerned , and thus far you leave things as 
you found them Yet still there is something new in this 
\doctrine. It is plain, I do not now think with the phi 
osophers, nor yet altogether with the vulgar I would 
know hovy the case stands in that lespccl precisely 
what 'you have added to or altered in my former notions 

Phr! I do not pretend to be a setter up of new 
notions My endeavours tend only to unite and p!^ 
in a clearer light tliat truth which was before shared 


P/“/ "'xlT"r between the vulgar and the philosophers the fonaer 
P/ 1 ,! We I then are you content to admit being of opinion, that those things they immediately 

opinion for tnie, which upon examination shall appear ^ ' ' 


^perceive are the real things and the latter, that 
things immediately perceived are ideas which exist ony 
in the mind Which two notions put together do m 


''methought I saw things by a dim light, and through 
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false glasses. No« the glasses are retno\ed, and anew 
light breaks m upon my understanding I am clearly 
convinced that I see things m their natue forms, and 
am no longer m pain about their unknomi natures or 
absolute emstence. This is the state I find myself in at 
present though indeed the course that brought me to 
it I do not yet thoroughly comprehend \ on set out 
upon the same pnnciples that Academic., Cartesians, and 
the like sects usually do and for a long time it looked 
as if you were advancing their phdosophical scepticism, 
bat m the end your conclusions are directly opposite to 
theirs 

Phil Yon see, Hylas, the water of yonder fountain, 
how It IS forced upwards in a round column to a cer 
tain height , at which it breaks and falls back into the 
bason from whence it rose its ascent, as well as descent, 
proceeding from the same uniform law or pnnaple of 
grantation Jnst so, the same prinaples which at first 
Men lead to scepticism, pursued to a certain point, bnng 
men back to common sense 

The standard edition of Berkeley is that of Professor Campbell 
Fiaser, with a Life and dissertauoos (4 vols. 1871 , new cd 190a). 
Professor Fraser also published a small monograph on Berkclei 
(iSSi) and Selictions Prom Berkeley (5th cd 1900). Mr A. J 
Imlfour wrote a biographical introdnction to the cdiuon of the 
works by G Sampson (3 vols. 1B97-99), 

Joseph Batlci (1692-1752), one of the greatest 
of English divines and moralists, was bom at 
Wantage in Berkshire, the youngest of the eight 
children of a retired draper \\ ith a \ len to the 
Presbyterian ministry, he attended a Dissenting 
academy at Gloucester, aftcniards at Tewkesbury, 
■where the future Archbishop Seeker was his 
schoolfellow About the age of twenty -two he 
joined the Church of England, and entered Onel 
College, Oxford. Hating taken orders in 1718, 
he was appointed preacher at the Rolls Chapel, 
where he preached those remarkable sermons 
which he published in 1726 Tlic first three. On 
Hutnati Nature, constitute one of the most im- 
portant contnbutions e\ er made to moral science 
He became prebendary of Salisbury (1721), and 
rector of Haughton-le-Skeme near Darlington 
(I722)j in 1725 he was presented to the ‘golden 
rectory’ of Stanhope, also m Durham Here he 
resided in great retirement till 1733, busy on his 
Analogy Seeker washed to see him promoted to 
some more important position, and mentioned his 
name to Queen Caroline The queen thought ho 
had been dead ‘No, madam,’ said Archbishop 
Blackbume (‘the jolly old Archbishop of York’ 
who, according to Horace Walpole, ‘had all the 
manners of a man of quality though he had been a 
buccaneer and was a clergyman ’), ‘ he is not dead, 
but he is buned.’ In 1733 Butler became chaplain 
to his friend Lord Chancellor Talbot, and in 1736 
a prebendary of Rochester and clerk of the closet 
to Queen Caroline In 1736 he published the 
Analogy of Religion, ?iatiiral and Revealed, which, 
in the words of Chalmers, made him the ‘Bacon 
of theology ’ In 1738 he was made Bishop of 
Bristol, in 1740 Dean of St Paul’s , in 1747 he 
declined the pnmacy , and in 1750 he was trans 
bated to the see of Durham 


Butler takes high rank amongst English moralists, 
and has had the xery greatest influence on Eng 
lish ethical thinking It is sometimes said that the 
sum total of his teaching is the insisting on the 
authonty and supremacy of consaence. He de 
X eloped Shaftesbury'’s moral sense into a higher 
and more authontatix e conscience, he leamt from 
Anstotle and the Stoics, and he wTote against 
Mandexille and Hobbes, contending that the social 
impulses m man arc no less natural than the 
appetites and self-regarding desires — that virtue 
IS more consonant with human nature than vice 
He not merely emphasises, as xngorously as Kant 
docs, the indcfeasiblcness of the moral law, but 
shows ingenuity m constructing an argument urn 
ad homineni specially applicable to those xxho 
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deny his mam thesis This method of the argu- 
mentuni ad homineni is especially charactenstic 
of his great treatise, the Analogy The keymote 
of the Analogy is to show that all the objections 
to revealed religion arc equally applicable to 
the xvhole constitution of nature, and that the 
general analogy between the principles of divane 
government, as rcxcalcd m the Scriptures, and 
those manifested in the course of nature, warrants 
die conclusion that they haxe one Author The 
argument is xahd against the deists, but it lacks 
completeness as a defence of Chnstianity Exen 
then It seemed hardly enough to pose the deists , 
unfnendly critics thought the true method of 
defending Christianity was so to c-xhibit its excel 
lences as to make objectors eager to embrace it. 
Pitt IS reported to haxe said that it raised more 
doubts than it sohed Bagehot not unfairly said 
that we might expect rex elation to e.\-plain the 
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difficulties to be found m the religious interpreta- 
tion of nature, and not to add others of its own 
Matthew \mold and Mr Leslie Stephen are 
amongst those who find Butler’s argument unsatis- 
fiing rtlr Gladstone was one of Butler^s most 
enthusiastic defenders, and seemed e\en to argpie 
that the Auahi^’ is of as great apologetic talue 
now as It was in Butlers own time. 

But for materialists, positnasis, thorough going 
agnostics, Butler’s arguments are irrelc\ ant unless 
)oii posit the CMStcnce of God, and the truth and 
binding force of ‘natural religion,’ the Analog' has 
no fulcrum to work from In Butler’s time the 
deists were the most conspicuous, the only con- 
siderable opponents of rc\ caled religion , and most 
of them accepted tlic truths of natural religion as 
hcartilj as Butler did Kant and Dantin had not 
as ) et o\ erthrow n telcologj , and the kind of e\ i- 
dcnccs of religion then demanded w ere i cr> different 
from what would now be required The moral argu- 
ments in the Sermons of Butler arc less antiquated 
than those of the y\iiaIogy< It was wath deists 
more or less pronounced, and people liable to be 
influenced b) their arguments, that Butler had to 
do , and it is b> the cogency of his argument 
as addressed to them that he must be judged 
Butler’s great influence, and the place his So mans 
and the Analogy secured m the Church and at the 
unnersilics, owe little to the superficial graces of 
stjlc. He was a setcrel} logical writer, often drj, 
sometimes cumbrous, generally i igorous, clear, and 
cffcctuc, at times attaining the force of aphorism , 
but ticn m the Set mous there is no declamation 
and little direct apjfcal to the feelings 

ProbabUIty In ReUgton. 

It has been ihouglit by some persons that if the 
ciufcnco of re\ elation appears doubtful, this itself turns 
into a positue argument against it , because it cannot lx; 
supposed that if it were true, it would be left to sulisist 
iqion doubtful eiadcncc And the objection against 
1X1 elation from its not being uniicrsal, is often uisistcd 
upon Ob of great weight 

Now the weakness of these opinions maj be shown by 
oliscning the suppositions on winch tbev arc founded, 
winch are really such as these— that it cannot be thought 
God would base bestowed anj faiour at all upon its, 
unless in the degree which we think be might, and which 
We imagine would be most to onr particular acK-antage, 
and also that it cannot be thought he would bestow a 
faiour upon an), unless he bestowed the same upon all 

=uppo,itions which wc find contradicted not by a fen 
in-i'anccs m GckI’s natural goicmment of the world, but 
hi the general analfjgj of nature together 

Persons who speak of the ciadcnce of religion as 
doubtful, and of this supposed doubtfulness as a posituc 
aipiment again=t u, should be put upon considenn" 
what th’t ciademce indeed is whicli they act upon with 
regard to llieir temporal interests , for it is not only ex 
tremcly difuailt, but in many cases alisolutely impossible 
to balance pleasure and pam, satisfaction and uneasiness 
so a>^o Ik: al le to say on which side the oicrplus 
IS Th.rc are the like d.fucuh.es and impossibilities 
in ma! mg the dec aPo anccs for a change of temper 


and taste, for satiety, disgusts, ill health— any of which 
render men incapable of enjoyang, after they haie 
obtained, what they most eagerly desired. Numberless, 
too, are the accidents, besides that one of untimely 
death, avliich may pien probably disappoint the best 
concerted schemes, and strong objections arc often seen 
to be against them, not to be removed or answered, hut 
which seem overbalanced by reasons on the other side, 
so as that the certain difficulties and dangers of the pur 
suit are by every one thought justly disregarded, upon 
account of the appeanng greater advantages m case 
of snccess, though there be but little probability of it 
Lastly , ev ery one observes our bableness, if w e be not 
upon our guard, to be deceived by the falsehood of men, 
and the false appearances of things , and this danger 
must be greatly increased if there be a strong bias walhin, 
supposed from indulged passion, to favour the deceit 
Hence nnses that great uncertamty and doubtfulness of 
proof, wherein our temporal interest really consists— 
what are the most probable means of attaining it, and 
whether those means will eventually be successfoL 
And numberless instances there are in the daily cotttsc 
of life, in which all men think it reasonable to engage 
in pursuits, though the probability is greatly against 
succeeding, and to make such provision for themselves 
as It IS supposablc they may have occasion for, thoogli 
the plain acknowledged probability la, that they never 
shall Then those who think the objection against 
revelation, from its light not being universal, to be of 
weight, should observe that the Author of Natorc, in 
numberless instances, bestows that upon some which be 
docs not upon others, who seem equally to stand in need 
of It Indeed he appears to bestow all his gifts avith the 
most promiscuous vanety among creatures of the same 
species — health and strength, capacities of prudence and 
of knowledge, means of improvement, nches, and all 
external advantages And as there are not any two 
men found of exactly like shape and features, so it is 
probable there are not any two of an exactly hke 
constitution, temper, and situation, with regard to tbe 
goods and evils of life. Yet notwithstanding these 
uncertainties and varieties, God does exercise a nalnral 
government over the world, and there is such a thing as 
a prudent and imprudent institution of life, with regatd 
to our health and our affairs, under that his natural 
government ^„nlrsr, Part u. Chap w) 

Sec the splendid edition of Butler s Works bj Mr Gladstone (» 
vols. sSpC), ins Stibndtary Studies on him (iSgd), Lises by Bartlett 
Collins (1881) and Spooner (1903) and Ltghlfools Lra/rrr 
Its tJu Northern Church (18^) and Mr Leslie Stephen it Uistory tf 
English Thought m the Etghieeuth Century (187C). TIic editions 
of the Sermons and of the Analogy are innuiueniblc. 

•loliu Lclniul (1691-1766), bom nt Wigan and 
educated at Dublin, became a Presbyterian minis- 
ter m Ireland He wrote industnously against 
Tindal, Morgan, and other deists, but is remem 
bered specially from the often-quoted Fim’ of 
l^rntcipal Deist teal H'>v/(rrr (1754-56) 

Wflliniii l^ai burton (1698-1779), Bishop of 
Gloucester, had a bold and original way of think 
mg, indomitable self-will and arrogance, ponderous 
learning, and a gift of copious utlerincc , he was 
eager to astonish and arrest the attention of 
mankind , but his waitings, after passing like a 
splendid meteor across the honron of Ins own atap 
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lia\e all but sunk into oblivion He Tv-as the son 
■of an attome) at Nevvark, and there he began 
b> following the same profession A. passion 
for study having led him to qualify mcanwhije 
for the Church, m 1723 he took deacon’s orders, 
and by the dedication of a volume of transla- 
tions, obtained a presentation to a small vicarage. 
He now threw himself amidst the literary society 
-of the metropolis, and sought for subsistence and 
advancement by his pen On obtaining from a 
patron the rectory of Brant Broughton in Lincoln- 
shire, he retired thither, and devoted himself for 
•eighteen years to unremitting study His first 
work of any note was Tht, Uliaiicc bcixLCcn Church 
■aiul State which, tliough scarcely calculated 

to please either partv in the Church, brought the 
author into notica But it was in The Divine 
Legation of Moses, demonstrated on the Prinaplcs 
a Religions Deist from the Omission of the 
Doctrine of a Future State of Re via ids and 
Punishments in the fcvnsh Dispensation (1738-41), 
■that the scholarship of^^arburton was first fairly 
•displayed. It was objected to the Jewish religion 
that It now herd acknowledges a future state of 
rewards and punishments Warburton, who de- 
lighted in paradox, instead of attempting to deny 
this or explain it away, asserted that therein lav 
the strongest argument for the divine mission of 
Moses — because no mere human Icgishtor would 
have dispensed with the supernatural sanction of 
morals and religion. Ransacking die domains of 
pagan antiquitv, he reared such a miss of curious 
ind confounding argument that mankind was 
awed into partial agreement with his views 
In support of his startling tlicsis, he wanders 
•discursively into endless subsidiary inquines, and 
supplies lack of evidence by abusing all kinds of 
opponents in his footnotes — ‘the place of exccu- j 
tion ’ Tlicrc is a constant polemic, either by 
violent assault or casual innuendo, on con- 
temporarv deists and freethinkers He never 
completed the worl , he became, indeed, weary 
of It , and perhaps the fallacy of the hypothesis 
was first secretly acknowledged by himself 
Gibbon, in his autobiography, called the work 
‘a monument already crumbling in the dust of 
the vigour and weakness of the human mind’ 
Bentley said, ‘The min has monstrous appetite 
-and bad digestion.’ He showed no real specu- 
lative pov er or profundity of thought 

The ments of the author, or his worldly wisdom, 
brought him preferment in the Church he rose 
through the grades of prebendary of Gloucester, 
prebendary of Durham, and Dean of Bnstol to 
be (1759) Bishop of Gloucester He had early 
forced himself into notice by his wntings, but one 
material cause of his advancement was his fnend- 
ship with Pope. He had secured the poet’s favour 
by defending the ethical and theological orthodoxy 
of the Essay on Man, and by writing commen- 
tanes on tbit and other poems , and Pope m 
return left him the property or copynght of his 


works, the value of which Johnson estimated at 
;^4ooo Pope had also introduced him to Ralph 
Allen, one of the wealthiest and most benevolent 
men of his dav, the Squire Allworthy of Fielding’s 
Tom foueSj and Warburton took advantage of 
this introduction to secure the hand of Allen’s 
niece and obtain a large fortune. To Pope he 
was also indebted for an acquaintance with Lord 
Mansfield, through whose influence he was made 
preacher of Lincoln’s Inn (1746) He was remiss 
in episcopal duties, but was constantly at feud 
with Bohngbroke and Hume, Voltaire and the 
deists, os well as with Jortin, Lowth, and 
\\ eslcy , and his great learning w is throwri away 
on paradoxical speculations His notes and com- 
mentanes on Shakespeare and Pope are lacking 
in taste and real insight — Douce said that of all 
Shakespeare’s commentators he was ‘surely the 
worst’ — but thev often display curious erudition 
and ingenuity His arrogance and dogmatism 
became proverbial His force of character and 
various learning, always ostentatiously displayed, 
gave him a high name and authonty in his owoi 
dav , but posterity refused to ratify the judgment. 

The Battonallrfng of the Greek Mythology 

Here matters rested , and the vulgar faith seems to 
have remained a long time undisturbed But as the age 
grew refined, and the Creeks became inquisitive and 
le-amed, the common mythology began to give ofience 
The speculative and more dchcalc were shocked at the 
alisurd and immoral stories of their gods, and scandalised 
to Imd such things make an authentic part of their story 
It may indeed, lie thought matter of wonder how such 
talcs, taken up in a barbarous age, came not to sink 
into oblivion as the age grew more knowing, from 
mere abhorrence of their indcccnaes and shame of their 
absurdities k\ ithout doubt, this had been their fortune 
I but for an unlucky circumstance. The great poets of 
Greece, who bad most contnbuted to refine the public 
taste and manners, and were now grown into a kind 
of sacred authonty, had sanctified these silly legends 
by their wntings, which time had now consigned to 
immortality 

k ulgar paganism, therefore, in such an age as tins, 
lying open to the attacks of cunous and inquisitive men, 
would not, we may well think, be long at rest It is 
true, freethmking then lay under great difficulties and 
discouragements To insult the religion of one’s country, 
which IS now the mark of learned distinction, was 
branded in the ancient world with public mfamy k ct 
freethinkers there were, who, as is their wont, together 
with the public worship of their country, threw off all 
reverence for religion in gencrak Amongst these vias 
Euhcmcrus, the Messcnian, and, by what we can learn, 
the most distinguished of this tribe This man, in mere 
wantonness of heart, began hi> attacks on religion by 
divulging the secret of the mystenes. But as it was 
capital to do this directly and professedly, he contrived 
to cover his perfidy and malice by the intervention of a 
kind of Utopian romance. He pretended ‘that in a 
certain ci y, which he came to in his travels, he found 
this grand secret, that the gods were dead men deified, 
preserved in their sacred wntings, and confirmed by 
monumental records inscribed to the gods themselves. 
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^ilio «erc tliere said to be inteiTLd ’ So far a\as not 
amiss, blit then, in the genuine spint of ins class, «ho 
ncacr cultisate a truth but m order to graft a he upon 
it, lie pretended ‘ that dead mortals m ere the first gods, 
and that an ima„inarj duiniti in these earl^ heroes 
and comjuerors ere-ited the idea of a superior pouer, 
and intrCKlueed Inc pricliee oi religious uorship amongst 
111 n ’ The Lamed ri adcr sees below, that our free 
tinnier is true to Iiis eaiis-, and endcaaoiirs to aenfj 
the fundamental pniicijile of his sect, that fear first made 
gfvL, eiea in that acr) instance uhere the contrary 
pas'ion teems to haic been at its height, the lime when 
men made gexls of their deceased benefactors A little 
matter eif adilre s liidcs the shame of so perverse a piece 
of iiialtcc He represents those founders of societ) and 
fatliers of their coimtrj under the idea of destructive 
cciiiqiierors, who, li} mere force and fear, had brought 
m' n into subjection and slaven On this account it was 
that indignant antiquitv concurred in giving Euhcmcnis 
the jiroper name of atheist, which however he would 
hardly have escajicd though he had done no more than 
divulge the secret of the nivsteries, and had not poisoned 
his descovery with this impious and foreign addition, so 
eontrary to the true sjunt of that secret 

Tins detection had been long dreadeal by the orthodox 
jirolectors of pagan wor hip and they were provaded 
of a temporary defence m tlicir intneate and properly 
perjileved system of svmhohc adoration But this woiikl 
do only to stop a breach for the present, till a better 
could lie I rovided, an 1 was too weak to stand alone 
against so violent an attack The philosophers, there 
fore, novr look up the defence of paganism where the 
priests had left it, and to the others symbols added their 
own allegories, for a second cover to the absurdities 
of the ancient mvthologv [Here ancient authonties 
arc quoted ] I or all tlic genuine sects of philosophy, 
as wc have observed, were steadv patriots, legislation 
making one essential part of their philosophy , nnd to 
legislate without the foiindal on of a national religion 
was, m their opinion, building castles in the air So that 
w e are not to w ondcr they took the alarm, and opposed 
these msiiltcrs of the public worship with all Ihcir 
vigour Blit as they never lost sight of their proper 
character they so contrived that the defence of the 
national religion should terminate in a recommendation 
of llieir philosophic s])6culations Hence their support 
of the public worship and ihcir evasion of Euhcnienis’s 
charge turned upon this proposition, ‘That the whole 
ancient invthology was no other than the vehicle of 
phvsical moral, and divine knowledge.’ And to this it 
IS that the learned Eusebius refero, where he says ‘that 
a new race of men refined their old gross theology, and 
gave It an honcstcr look, and brought it nearer to the 
truth of thing ’ 

Hov ever, this proved a troublesome work, and after 
all ineffectual for tlic 'ccunty of men’s pnvate morals 
which the example of the licentious story according to 
the Liter vvodd not fail to innucnce how well soever 
the allegoric interpretation was calculated to cover the 
public honour of religion , so that the more ethical of 
the philo ophers grew peevish with what gave them so 
much trouble, and answcreil so little to the interior of 
religious practice This made them break out from 
lime to lime into hast^ resentments against ihcir capital 
poets, unsuitable, one would thinl , to the dignity of 
ll e authors of such noble recondite truths as they 


would persuade us to believe were treasured up m their 
wntings Hence it was that Plato banished Homer 
from his republic, and that Pythagoras, in one of his 
extra mundane adventures, saw both Homer and Hesiod 
doing penance in hell, and hung up there for example^, 
to be bleached and purified from the grossness and 
pollution of their ideas 

The first of these allegoriscrs, as we learn from Lacr 
tius, was Anaxagoras, who, with his fnend Hctrovloniv, 
turned Homer’s mythology into a system of ethics. Next 
came Herechdes Ponticus, and of the same fables made 
ns good a system of phyfsics And last of all, when 

the necessity became more pressing, Proclus undertook 
to shew that all Homers fables were no other than 
physical, ethical, and moral allegories 

(From 7 V/f Dtsine Lr^ation, Book iii. Secuon 6.) 

Bivhop Hurd published a sumptuous edition of Warburtons 
vvorl 5 in seven quartos (1788), a later edition (1811) wav in twelve 
volumes. In TUe Principles of Natural nnd Re^ealel 
have sermons. 

Colley Cibber (1671-1757), actor, manager, 
and dramatist, was bom m London, the son of 
the Holstein sculptor, Cams Gabnel Cibber or 
Cibert, who settled in England during the Com 
monwcalth, and executed sculpttircs for the 
London Monument, the old Royal Exchange, 
Bethlehem Hospital, St Paul’s, and Chatsworth. 
Young Colley, named after his mother’s familv, 
was educated at Grantham, and in 1690 joined the 
Theatre Royal m Drury' Lane, where he remained, 
with short intervals, dunng his whole theatnea! 
career of fortv-lhree years In 1696 he pro- 
duced his first comtii), Lovds Las i Shift, himszV 
playing Sir Novelty Fashion, and so established 
his fame both as dramatist and actor About 
thirty pieces arc ascribed to him, some of them 
tragedies and some ‘musical entertainments and 
farces’ Not a few are rSchauffis from Shake 
spcarc, Beaumont and Fletcher, Dry den, and 
others, two or more plays being sometimes in 
gcniously welded into a new one Several arc 
from the French Among the best known arc 
Woman’’ s Wit, She Would and She Would hot, 
and The Provoked Husband (the latter completed 
from Vanbrugh’s manuscript) Cibber contributed 
largely to the improvement m decency which fol 
lowed Jeremy' Collier’s famous philippic in 1698, 
his comedies do not rely for ludicrous effects on 
the outraged husband He was a strong Hano- 
venan, and as poet-laureate from 1730 onwards 
wrote some suffiaently tiresome and absurd odes 
But even they could not justify Pope in making 
Cibber the hero (in place of Theobald) in the 1743 
issue of the Duuciad, where these lines occur 

How with less reading than makes felons ’scape. 

Less human genius than God gives an ape, 

Small thanks to France and none to Rome or Greece, 
A past, vamped, future, old, revived, new piece 
’Twixt Plautus, Fletcher, Congreve and Corneille 
(Han make a Cibber, Johnson, or Ozcll 

Cibber was no poet, he was vain and a loose 
liver, but be was assuredly not a dullard. Popes 
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first sneers, in the early editions of the Dnnciad 
and elsewhere, Cibber took good - humouredlj 
enough As Pope grew more abusive, the other 
became aggressive in self defence, and by his 
retaliatory pamphlets and scurrilous stones had 
the satisfaction of making his sensitive foe vvnthe 
with vexation Cibber had the misfortune to have 
Fielding also for a persistent enemy, for reasons 
not so easily discovered Fielding was severe on 
him for his alterations on Shakespeare’s plays, 
of one of which Cibber had self complacently 
said, ‘ I hav e cndcav oured to make it more like 
a play than I found it in Shakespeare.’ Strange 
to say, Cibber’s modification of Richaid III^ with 
the famous line ‘Off with his head 1 so much 
for Buckingham!’ had almost undisputed pos- 
session of the stage in London till Mr Irving re 
stored the Shakespearean tradition The 
an adaptation of MoliLrc’s Tarlnffe, was of course 
ultra loyal, and survives in The HypoenU, still 
occasionally performed Towards the close of 
the nineteenth century Mr Augustus Daly and 
his American company revived She Would and 
She Would Nol, unquestionably one of CibbePs 
best comedies His own Apology fot the Life of 
Mr Colley Ctbber, Comedian (1740, new edition 
by Lowe, 1888), is a greater literary' success than 
any of his plays , it is a really interesting auto- 
biography as well as a lively history' of the stage in 
his own time, though the statements arc at times 
both vague and inaccurate — His son, Theophilus 
(1703-58), was also an actor and dramatist 
The following extract from She Would and 
She Would Not deals with two ladies travelling 
disguised as men, an attendant, and 

An InnkeepePa Welcome 
Host Did yon call, gentlemen ? 

TrappanU Yes, and bawl too, sir here, the gentle 
men arc almost f imished, and nobody comes near ’em 
what have you m the house now that will be ready 
presently ? 

Host You may have what you please, sir 
IPypoUla Can you get us a partridge ? 

Host Sir, we have no partridge, but we’ll get you 
what you please in a moment we liavc a very good 
neck of mutton, sir, if you please it shall be clapt down 
in a moment 

H)p Have you no pigeons or chickens? 

Host Tnily, sir, we have no fowl in the house at 
present, if you please, you may have any thing else m 
a moment 

H\p 1 hen pnthee get us some young rabbits 
Host Upon my word, sir, rabbits are so scarce Uiey 
are not to be had for money 
rioia Have you any fish? 

Host Fish' Sir, I drest yesterday the finest dish that 
ever came upon a table , I am sorry we have none left, 
sir, but, if V oil please, you mav have any thing else in 
a moment 

Trap Pox on thee, hast thou nothing but any thing 
else in the house? 

Host Very good mutton, sir 
H\p Pnthee get us a breast ihcrt 
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Host Breast’ Don’t you love the neck, sir? 

H)p Ila' ye nothing m the house but the neck’ 

Host Itenlly, sir, we dont use to be so unprovided, 
but at present we have nothing else left 

Trap Faith, sir, I don’t know but a nothing else may 
be very good meat, when any thing else is not to lie had 
Hyp Then pnthee, fnend, let’s have thy neck of 
mutton before that is gone too 

Trap Sir, he shall lay it dowm this minute, I ’ll see 
it done gentlemen, I’ll want upon ye presently , for a 
minute I must beg your pardon, and leave to lay the 
cloth myrsclf 

Hyp By no means, sir 

Trap No ceremony, dear sir , indeed I ’ll do ’t 
On his Critics 

Here perhaps I may again seem to be vain , but if all 
these facts arc true (as true they are) how can I help it ■’ 
Why am I obliged to conceal them ? The ment of the 
best of them is not so extraordinary ns to have warned 
me to be nice upon it , and the praise due to them is so 
small a fish, it was scarce worth while to throw my line 
into the water for it If I confess my vanity while a boy, 
can It be vanity when a man to remember it? And if I 
have a tolerable feature, will not that as much belong to 
my picture as an imperfection? In a word, from what 
I have mentioned, I would observe only this , that when 
vve arc conscious of the least comparative merit in our 
selves, we should take ns much care to conceal the value 
vve set upon it ns if it were a real defect To be elated 
or vain upon it, is showing your money before people in 
want , ten to one but some who may think you have too 
much may borrow, or pick your pocket, before you get 
home. He who assumes praise to himself, the world 
will think overpays himself Even the suspicion of being 
vam ought ns much to lie dreaded as the guilt itsdf 
Ca^rwas of the same opinion m regard to his wife’s 
chastity Praise, though it may be our due, is not like 
a bankbill, to be paid upon demand, to lie valuiblc it 
must lx: voluntary When we are dunned for it, -we 
have a nght and yinvilcgc to refuse it If compulsion 
insists upon It, It can only be paid, ns persecution in 
points of faith is, in a counterfeit com , and who ever 
believed occasional conformity to be sincere? Nero, the 
most vain coxcomb of a tyrant that ever breathetl, could 
not raise an unfeigned applause of his harp by military 
execution , even where praise is deserved, ill nature and 
self conceit (passions that poll a majonty of mankind) 
will with less reluctance part with their money than their 
approbation Alcn of the greatest merit are forced to 
stay till they die, before the world viill fairly make up 
their account, then indeed you have a chance for your 
full due, liecause it is less gnidgcil w hen y on arc incap 
able of enjoyang it then pcrliaps even malice shall lie.ap 
praises upon your memory, though not for your sake, 
but that your surviving competitors may suficr by a 
comparison It is from the same pnnciplc that satire 
shall have a thousand readers where jiancgync has one. 
Wien I therefore find my nan c at length in the satmcal 
works of our most cclcbratexl living author, I never look 
upon those lines as malice meant to me (for he knows 
I never provoked it) but profit to himself one of his 
points must lie to have mans readers He considers 
that my face and name arc more knowai than those of 
many thousands of more consequence in the kmgilom 
that therefore, nght or wrong, a htk at the laureal wall 
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n\s 1 t 1 ^urc but, nd laptaiiduui zid^us^ to catch 
him hltle rc^ kr, ^n(I that to gmlif) the unleimcd, bj 
no \ and then intcraperMng those mem sacnfices of an 
ol 1 acquaintance to Uicir taste, is a piece of quite right 
p ■etical craft 

bet as a liilk bad jinutn is the greatest enme he lajs 
to inr charge, I am willing to subscribe to his opinion of 
It That lhi> sort of wit is one of the easiest ways too 
of 1 leasing the gcnti ihly of rtatler^, is evident from the 
comfortable subsistence which our weehK retailers of 
jmlitics hare Iiecn known to jiick up, merely by making 
lyald with ” goseinmenl that had unfortunatelj neglected 
to find their gem is a better employment 

Hence too arises all that flat po\crty of censure and 
iiucclnc that o oden has a run in our public papers, 
upon the niccess of a new author, when, God knows, 
there is seMom aboee one writer, among hundreds in 
being at the same lime, whose satire a man of common 
sensf ought to be mosed at When a master m the 
art IS aiigrs, then indeed we ought to be alarmed' 
IIow temble a weapon is satire in the hand of a great 
genius' Yet eseii ihcrc how liable is prejudice to 
misiese ill lIow far, when general, it may reform our 
morals, or what cruelties it may inflict by being angnly 
particular, is jicrhaps abose my reach to determine 1 
shall therefore oiilv l>cg lca\e to interpose what I feel 
for others whom it may personally ha\c fallen upon 
Wien I read those mortifying lines of our most eminent 
aullior in his character of Alticus — (Atlicus, whose 
genius m terse, and whose morality in prose, Ins been 
so justly admired)— though I am charmed with the 
jioetry, m\ imagination is hurl at the setenty of it, 
and though I allow the satirist to haic had personal 
protocation, yet mcthinks, for that tery reason, he 
ought not to hate troubled the public with it Tor, 
as It Is obserted in the 242d Taller, ‘m all terms 
of reproof, ttbcrc the sentence appears to arise from 
personal hatred or passion, it is not then made the 
cause of mankind, but a misunderstanding between two 
persons ’ But if such kind of satire has its incon 
testable greatness if Us caemplary bngbtness may 
not mislead inferior wits into a barbarous imitation of 
its setcnlt, then I leatc only admired the verses, nnd 
c\po eH mys"lf by bnnging them under so scrupulous 
a reflection But the pain winch the acrimony of 
tboH. terse-s gate me is in some measure allatcd, m 
iinding that this inimitable wnlcr, as he advances 
in years, has since had candour enough to celebrate 
the same person for bis visible ment Happy genius 1 
whose terse, like the eye of lieauly, can heal the deepest 
wounds with the least glance of favour 

Since I am got so far into tins subject, you must give 
me leatc to go through all I hate a mind to say upon it , 
because I am not sure that in n more proper place my 
memort may be so full of it I cannot find Ibcrcforc 
from what reason satire is allotted more license than 
comedt, orttht cither of them (to I>c admired) ought not 
to lie limited In decency and justice Let Juvenal and 
Ariitophanes hate taken what liberties they please, if 
lb" kamed bate nothing more than their antiquity to 
jujlift iheir laving aliout them at that enormous rate, I 
shall with tliev had n belter caaisc for them Tlie 
IKTsaral nbnilc and scumbty ihrotm upon Socrates, 
arhich Blntatcb too condemns, and the boldness of 
Juvenal in writing real names over gnilly characters,! 
cannn* iliial ''rc to be pleaded m right of our modem 


blierlies of the same kind racti tiidisnniw zersum may 
be a aery spinled expression, and seems to give a reader 
hopes of a lively entertainment , but I am afraid reproof 
IS in unequal hands, tv hen anger is its executioner , and 
Ibougb an outrageous invective may carry some truth m 
it, yet It will never have that natural easy credit with us 
winch we give to the laughing ironies of a cool head 
The satire that can smile aram pracordm liidit, and 
seldom fails to bnng the reader qufte over to Ins side, 
whenever ridicule and folk are at variance. But when 
a person satirized is used w ith the cxlrcmcst ngour, he 
may sometimes meet with compassion instead of con 
tempt, -and throw back the odium that was designed for 
him upon the author When I would therefore disarm 
the satirist of this indignation, I mean little more than 
that I would lake from him all pnvate or personal 
prejudice, and would still leave him as much general 
vice to scourge as he pleases, and that with as much 
fire and spirit as art and nature demand to enliven Ins 
work and keep liis reader aw akc ^ 

Charles Mackliii (bom between 1690 and 
1697, died 1797), actor and play vv right, was bom 
in the north of Ireland, the son of liham 
M'Laughlin After a wild, unsettled youth he 
went on the stage, and m 1733 was at Drury 
Lane , and, steadily nsing in public favour, in 1741 
he appeared as Shylock From this time till 
his retirement in 1789 he was accounted one of 
the best actors whether in tragedy or comedy, in 
passion or buffoonery Generous, high spirited, 
but irascible, in 1735 he killed a brother actor m a 
quarrel over a wig, and was tried for murder , and 
he died in extreme old age, at least a cenlcnanan, 
in 1797 He wrote a tragedy and several farces 
and comedies , the farce Love h-la Mode (i 7 a 9 ) 
and farcical comedy The Man of the Wo)ld (i?®*) 
onlv were printed Sir Pertinax Macsycophant, 
a burlesque character, lias become part of our 
literary' tradition The dialect he uses belongs also 
to the realm of burlesque What are supposed to 
be Scotch words and Scotch pronunciations of Eng 
lish words are scattered irregularly and arbitranl) 
through the speeches of the Scottish interlocutors. 
Most of these are actually Scottish in some sense, 
but by no means show the peculiarities tint then 
clung to the utterance of well-born Scotsmen and 
Scotswomen And many Scotch words arc m 
vented (as they still arc in England) on fal"^ 
analogies Thus because batih in Scotcii corre 
spends to the English both, and aith to oath, it 'S 
assumed (quite erroneously) that tmith will be 
Scotch for t>oth — hence we have ‘gude traith’ com 
stantly and absurdly So because bone m Engbn 
IS bane in Scotland, only is made to become ant) 
m a Scottish mouth ' Nat docs duty for a Scots- 
man’s nac, tia, and nOj a past tense ganged is 
supplied to gangj and the provancial English ttwj 
(for though) IS taken as normal Scotch 

Sir Pertina.x’s son Egerton, in love ^ 
penniless girl, has refused to become a pa>^ 
to his fathers scheme to secure for him die 
daughter of a dissolute (Scotch) peer , and m a 
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heated con\crsation betueen father and son ue 
]ia\.e a luminous exposition of 

Sir Perttnas's Eule of Ijife 
Sir Peritnar Zounds I sir, I mil not hear a uord 
about It I insist upon it you are vTong , )ou should 
ha\e paid your court till mv lord, and not ha\e scrupled 
su-allomng a bumper or turn, or tiventj till obhge him. 
E^crtan Sir, I did dnnl his toast in a bumper 
Sir P "Ves, }ou did , but how, how? just as a baim 
tabes phj'^ic , mth aicrsions and vrry faces, which raj 
lord observed then, to mend the matter, the moment 
that he and. the Colonel got intill a drunken dispute 
about religion, jon sljlj slunged away 

Pg^r I thought, sir, it \ias lime to go, when mv lord 
insisted upon half pmt bumpers 

Sir P Sir, that uas not leielled at jon, but at the 
Colonel, in order to try his bottom , but thej aw agreed 
that jou and I should drink out of sma’ glasses. ) 

E^cr But, sir, I beg pardon I did not choose to j 
dnnk anj more. j 

Sir P But, roons ' sir, I tell j ou there uus a necessity . 
for your dnnl ing more ' 

Eger A necessitj ' in uhat respect, praj, sir’ 1 

Sir P ^^^ 1 J, sir, I haie a certain point to carry, j 
mdependent of the lamers, mth mj lord, in tins agree 1 
ment of jour mamage, about \ihich I am afraid we | 
shall have a warm squabble , and therefore I wanted j 
your assistance ra it I 

Eger But hoi , sir, could mj drinking contnbute to 
assist you in your squabble ’ 

Sir P Yes, sir, 11 would have contnbuted — and greatly 
have contnbuted to assist me. 

Eger How so sir’ | 

Sir P Is'aj, sir, it might hare prevented the squabble 
entirely , for as my lord is proud of lou for a son in law, 
and IS fond of your little French songs, your stones, and 
your bon mots, when you arc in the humour, and gum 
lOU had but staid, and been a little jolly, and drank half 
a score bumpers 1 ith him, till he had got a little lipsj, 

I am sure, when vc had him in that mood, we might j 
have settled the pomt as 1 could wish it among ourselves, 1 
before the lav jers came but now, sir, I do not ken | 
what wall be the consequence 

Eger But when a man is mtoncated, would that have 
been a seasonable lime to settle business, sir’ 

Sir P The most seasonable, sir , for sir, when my 
lord IS m his cups, his snspiaon is asleep, and his heart 
13 aw jolhlj, fun, and gnid fellowship , and sir, can 
there be a Iiappicr moment than that for a baigain, or 
to settle a dispute mth a fnend ? Ak hat is it you shrug 
op vour shoulders at, sir’ 

Eger At my own ignorance, sir for I understand 
neither the philosophy nor the morality of your doctnne. 

Sir P I know you do not, sir and, what is worse, 
you never wnll understand it, as you proceed m one 
word, Charles, I have often told you, and nov again I 
tell you, once for aw, that the raanccuvres of pliability 
are as necessary to nse m the world, as WTsmgling and 
logical subtlety are to nse at the bar why you see, 
sir, I have acquired a noble fortune, a pnncelj fortune , 
and how do you think I raised it’ 

Eger Doubtless, sir, by your abilities 

Str P Doubtless, sir, you are a blockhead nae, sir, 

I 'U tell yon how I raised it sir, I raised it — by booing, 
\b<rKVs ridiculously loiu\ bv booing sir, I never could 


stand straight in the presence of a great mon, but always 
booed, and hooed, and booed — as it were by mstmcL 
Eger How do you mean by instinct, sir’ 

Sir P How do I mean by instinct 1 AA h\, sir, I mean 
by — by — by the instinct of interest, sir, which is the 
universal instinct of manl md Sir, it is wonderful to 
thmk what a cordial, wliat an amicable — nay, what an 
infallible influence booing has upon the pnde and vanity 
of human nature. Charles, ansv er me sincerely, have 
you a mind to be convinced of the force of my doctnne 
by example and demonstration ’ 

Eger Certainly, sir 

Str P Then, sir, as the greatest favour I can confer 
upon vou, I ni give jxin a short sketch of the stages of 
my booing, as an excitement, and a landmark for you 
to boo by, and as an infallible nostrum for a man of the 
w orld to nse m the w orld 

Eger Sir, I shall be proud to profit by your expen 
ence 

Sir P A'^arj weel, sir , sit ye down then, sit you down 
here. \.Thc) sit dawn ] And now, sir, yon must recall 
to your thoughts, that your grandfather was a mon 
whose penunous income of captain’s half pay was the 
sum total of his fortune, and, sir, aw mv provision fra 
him was a modicum of Latin, an expertness in anthractic, 
and a short svslcra of worldly counsel, the prmcipil 
ingredients of which were, a persevenng industry, a ngid 
economy, a smooth tongue, a pliability of temper, and a 
constant attention to make every mon well pleased with 
himself 

Eger A erj prudent adv ice, sir 

Str P Therefore, sir, I lay it before you. Xovv, sir, 
with these matenals, I set out a raw boned stnphng fra 
the Xortb, to try my fortune v ith them here in the 
south, nod my lirst step in the world vvas a beggarly 
clerkship m feawnv Cordon s counting house, here, in 
the atj of London which you 11 say afiforded but a 
barren sort of a prospect 

Eger It vvas not a very fertile one, mdeed, sir 
Sir P The reverse, the reverse weel, sir, seeing 
myself in this nnprofitablc sitnation, I reflected deeply , 
I cast about my thoughts morning, noon, and night, and 
marked every mon, and every mode of prosperity , at 
last, I concluded that a matnraomal adv enture, prudently 
conducted, would be the readiest gait I could gang for 
the bettenng of my condition , and accordingly I set 
about It Now, sir, m this pursuit, beauty ' beauty I 
ah ' beauty often struck my een, and played about my 
heart and fluttered, and beat, and knocked, and 
knocked but the deni an entrance I ever let it get 
for I observed, sir, that beauty is, generally, — a proud, 
vain, sanej, expensive, impertinent sort of a commodity 
Eger A'’ery justly observed 

Str P And therefore, sir, I left it to prodigals and 
coxcombs, that could afford to pay for it , and, m its 
stead, sir, mark '—I looked out for an ancient, vv eel 
jointured, superannuated dowager , a consumptive, tooUi 
less, phtliisicky, wealthy widow , or a shrivelled, cada- 
verous piece of deformity, m the shape of an izzard, or 
an appcisi and — or, in short, amythmg, amything that 
had the siller — the siller — for that, sir, was the north star 
of my aflections Do you take me, sir’ was nae that 
right? 

Eger O 1 doubtless, doubtless, sir 
Str P Now, sir, where do you think I ganged to 
look for this woman with the siller? nae till court, nae 
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till )>h\]ioirc-. or assomblici , me, sir, I ganged till 
the kirk, III! the analnptist, independent, Bradlonian, 
and '\IuggIctontan meetings, til! the morning and cien 
in"- scruct of c!iiircli'-s and cliapels of case, and till 
the niidniglit, melting conciliating lo\e feasts of tlie 
methcvlist= , and th.rc, sir, at last, I fell upon an old, 
sltgh cd, anliqiialeil, muitj maiden, that looked ha, 
ha. In' she looked just like a skeleton in a sur 
geon's glas^ case Non, sir, tins miserable object was 
rcligiousi angrj iiith herself and au the aiorld, had 
nac comfort but 111 nietaphjsical \isions and super 
natural deliriums— in, ha, ha ' Str, she ttas as mad — 
as mad as a Be Hinute 

] ^cr \ot inipreibable, sir there are numbers of 
poor creatures in the same condition 

Str P O ' numbers— numbers Now, sir, this cracked 
creature Useil to praj, and sing, and sigb, and groan, 
and weep, and w til, and gnash her teeth constantl), 
morning and evening, at the tabernacle in Moor 
fields And as soon as I found she had the siller, aha 1 
gooil traith, I plumped me down upon mj knees, close 
hy her — check h) jowl — and prajed, and sighed, and 
sung and groaned, and gnashed my teeth as tchenientl) 
as she cDidd do for the life of her, aj, and turned up 
the whites of mine cen, till the stnngs aw most cracked 
agtin T watclied her motions, handed her till her 
chair, watteal on her home, got most rehgiouslj mlima'e 
w ilh hci m a w cek , mamed her m a fortnight, buried 
her in a month, touched the sdlcr, and with a deep 
smt of mourning, a mclancholj port, a sorrowful visage, 
and a joj ful heart, I began the w orld again , {nsts) and 
this, sir, was the first boo, that is the first effectual boo I 
ever made till the vanity ofhuman nature Now, sir, do 
jou understand this doclnnc? 

Perfectly well, sir 

Str P Ay, hut was it not right’ was it not ingenious, 
and vveel hit off’ 

Lgcr Certainly, sir extremely well 

Str P My next boo, sir, was till your am mother, 
whom I ran away with fra the boarding school , by the 
interest of whose family I got a guid smart place m the 
treasury , and, sir, my vary next step was m till parlia 
ment , the which I entered with ns ardent and ns 
detcrmmi-d an anihiuon as ever agitated the heart of 
Cuesar hmisclf Sir, I booed, and watched and hearkened, 
and ran about, backwards and forwards, and attended, 
and dangled upon the then great mon, till I got into the 
vary liowcK of lus confidence , and then sir, I wnggled, 
and wrought, and wriggled, till I wnggled myself among 
the very thick of them Ila' I got my snack of flic 
clothing, the foraging, the contracts, the lottery tickets, 
and all the political bonuses, till at length, sir, I became 
a much wcaltliicr man than one half of the golden calves 
1 had been so long a Ivooing to and was nac that Ixvoing 
to ‘omc purpo e? 

Agir It V -as indeed, sir 

P But arc voit convmcetl of the guid elTecls and 
of the utilitv of Itooing’ 

Ayr/- 1 horoughlv, sir 

Sir P Sir, it IS rnfalliblc But, Charles, ah ' while 
I vvas thu, booing and wriggling, and raising tins pnnccly 
fortun ah ' T met with many licarLsorcs and disappoint 
m^nts fra the want of hlcrature, eloquence, and other 
|K>[i liar alicehttc Sir, gum I could but have spoken 
in I'lc hoc e I should have done the deed in half the 
time , b. the uislanl I op^incd my mouth there they 


an fell a laughing at me, aw which deficiencies, sir, 
I determined, at any expense, to have supplied bj the 
polished education of a son, who I hoped would one day 
raise the house of Macsycophant till the highest pitch ol 
mimstenal ambition This, sir, is my plan , I have done 
my part of it. Nature has done hers, you are popular, 
you are eloquent , aw parties like and respect you , and 
now, sir, it only remains for you to lie directed— com 
pletion follows 

Agic/ Your liberality, sir, in my education, is an 
obligation I shall ever remember with the deepest filial 
gratitude. 

Str P Vzxy weel, sir but, Charles, have you had luy 
conversation yet vvath Lady Rodolpha, about the day of 
your marriage , your livenes, your equipage , or yainr 
domestic establishment ? 

Eger Not yet, sir 

Str P Poh ! why there again, now, you are wrong, 
V ary w rong 

Eger Sir, we have not had an opportunity 

Str P Why, Charles, you are very tardy in this 
business 

Lord Lttmbercourt \Stngs wtlhvtit, flushed sotth 'mnt ] 
' YTiat have we w ith day to do ? ’ 

Str P O ' here comes my lord 

Lord L ‘ Sons of care, 'tw as made for y ou ’ \Eitters, 
dnnktttg a dish of coffee ] ‘ Sons of care, ’tw as made for 

you ’ Very good coffee indeed, Mr Tomlins. ‘Sons of 
care, ’twas made for you ’ Here, Mr Tomlins. 

Tom Will your lordship please to have another dbb? 

Lord L No more, Mr Tomlins Ha, ha, lial mf 
host of the Scotch pints we have had warm work 

Str P Yes, y ou pushed the bottle about, my lord, 
with the joy and vigour of a bacchanal 

Lord L That I did, my dear Mac, no loss of time 
with me I have but three motions, old boy— charge, 
toast, fire — and off we go Ha, ha, ha, that’s m) 
exercise. 

Str P And fine warm exercise it is, my lord , cspcciallv 
with the half pint glasses. 

Another charactenstic speech by Sir Pertinas 
addressed also to his son, is 

Conscience! why you are mad! Did you ever 
hear any man talk of conscience in political matters? 
Conscience, quotha ' I have been m parliament these 
three and thraty years, and never heard the term made 

use of before. Sir, it is an unparliamentary word, an 

you wall be laughed at for it 

rhere are careful Lives of Machlin by F A Congreve (179^) 
Parry (1891). Those b> Kirkman (1799) and Coobc (1804) niusl 
used waih caution. 

CJeorgc LUlo (1693-1739), bom in London of 
mixed Dutch and English Dissenting parentage, 
succeeded his father as a jeweller, earned on the 
business successfully, and left a modest fortune. 
Devoting his leisure hours to vvnting tragedies 
founded on the sorrow s of real life m * 
lower and middling ranks, he wTOtc in all 
dramas, among them George Bamviell, / 
Cwtosity, and Arden of Feversham Tlie hst 
a weak version of an anonyanous tragedy wntten 
m 1592, where, and in the Yorkshire Tragedy 
one or two other plays founded on domestic occur 
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rences, the st) le of Lillo may be said to ba\ e been 
foreshadov ed. These realistic plajs, however (see 
\'oL I p 334 h were rude and irregular, and 
were driven off the stage by the romantic drama 
of Shakespeare and his successors At all ev ents 
such ‘domestic tragedies,’ which had disappeared 
dunng the Commonwealth and Restoration, were 
revived b) Lillo and his school, who had great 
influence on French dramatists LiUo had a 
competent knowledge of dramatic art, and his 
stjle was generallj smooth and eas) His George 
Barnvjell (1731) desenbes the career of a London 
apprentice hurried on to rum and murder bj an 
infamous woman, who at last delivers him up to 
justice and to an ignominious death The char- 
acters arc natural , and ‘ George Barnwell drew 
more tears than the rants of Alexander the Great' 
Lillo’s Fatal Curiosity (1736) is a far higher work. 
Driven by destitution, an old man and his wnfe 
murder a nch stranger who takes shelter in their 
house, and discov er too late that thej hav e murdered 
their son returned after a long absence abroad. 
The harrowing details of this tragedj are power 
full) depicted , the agonies of old \Vilmot, the 
father, make an appalling picture. The other 
pla)’s were Marina, an adaptation of Shake 
speare’s Pencles^ Scauderbeg, or the Christian 
Heio, Limerick, based on a passage of Hun- 
garian histor) , and a feeble masque, Britannia 
and Batavia Fielding’s fnendship helped Lillo’s 
populant) , and after the dramatist’s death Field- 
ing said of him that ‘ he had the spint of an old 
Roman, joined to the innocence of a pnmitive 
Chnstian ’ A parallel to Lillo’s realism has been 
sought, not merel) in a succession of imitations on 
the stage, but in Plelding’s novels and in Lessing’s 
rebellion against French taste in the German 
theatre. The execution of Lillo’s pla) s is unequal, 
and some of his characters are dull and common- 
place , but he was a forable painter of the darker 
shades of humble life. His plaj-s kept the stage 
till the close of the century , since then the taste 
for murders and public executions has declined 

From Fatal Curiosity' 

rVoong WTlraot unknown, enters the house of his parents, and, 
retiring fur an hour's rest, dclirers them a casket- Act in. opens on 
Agnes, the mother alone with the casket in her hand ] 

Agnes \k'ho should this stranger be? And then this 
He says it is of value, and jet trusts it, [casket — 

-As if a tnfle, to a stranger's hand 
Ills confidence amazes me. Perhaps 
It IS not vvliat he says. I ’m strongly tempted 
To open it and see. No , let it rest 
^\ liy should my curiosity exate me 
To search and prv into the affairs of others, 

\\Tio have to employ my thoughts so many cares 
And sorrows of my own ? ith how much ease 
The spnng gives way ! Surprising ! most prodigious ! 
My eyes are dazzled, and my ravished heart 
Leaps at the glonons sight How bnght ’s the lustre, 
How immense the worth of those fair jewels ' 

Ay, such a treasure would expel for ever 


Base poverty and all its abject train , 

The mean devices we ’re reduced to use 
To keep out famine, and preserve our lives 
From day to day , the cold neglect of friends , 

The galling scorn, or more provoking pity 
Of an insulting w orld Possessed of these^ 

Plenty, content, and power, might take their turn. 

And lofty pndc liare its aspmng head 
At our approach, and once more bend before us 
A pleasing dream ' ’Tis past , and now I wake 
More wretched by the happiness I 've lost , 

For sure it was a happiness to thmk, 

Though but a moment, such a treasure mine. 

Nay, It was more than thought I saw and touched 
Tlie bnght temptation, and I see it yet 
’Tis here — ^’us mine — I have it in possession 
Must I resign it? Must I give it back? 

Am I in love with misery and want. 

To rob myself and court so vast a loss ? 

Retain it then But how ? There is a way 

Why sinks my heart ? Why does my blood run cold ? 

Mhy am I thnlled vnth horror’ ’Tis not choice, 

But dire necessity, suggests the thought [little pmns 
Old Wtlmot [entering] The mind contented, with how 
The wandenng senses yield to soft repose. 

And die to gam new hfe ! He ’s fallen asleep 
Already — happy man ' What dost thou think. 

My Agnes, of our unexpected guest ? 

He seems to me a youth of great humanity 
Just ere he closed his eyes, that swam m tears, 

He wrung mv hand, and pressed it to his hps , 

And with a look that jiierced me to the soul, 

B^ged me to comfort thee, and Dost thou hear me? 

MTiat art thou gazing on ? Fie, ’tis not vveU. 

This casket was delivered to you closed 

Why have you opened it’ Should this be known. 

How mean must we appear ' 

dgnex And who shall know It? 

fFrt There is a kind of pnde, a decent digmty 
Due to ourselves, which, spite of our misfortunes, 

May be maintained and cherished to the last. 

To live wrthout reproach, and without leave 
To quit the world, shews sovereign contempt 
And noble scorn of its relentless malice. 

Agnes Shews sovereign madness, and a scorn of sense 1 
Pursue no further this detested theme 
1 will not die I will not leave the world 
For all that you can urge, until compelled 

IVil To chase a shadow when the setting sun 
Is darting his last rays, were just as wise 
As your anxiety for fleeting life. 

Now the last means for its support are fading 
Were famine not as mortal as the sword 
This warmth might be excused. But take thy choice 
Die how you will, you shall not die alone. 

Agnes Nor live, I hope. 

/Fi/ There is no fear of tint 

Agnes Then we ’ll live both. 

It'd Strange folly ' M here ’s the means? 

Agnes The means arc there , those jewels 
IF«/ Ha ' take heed 

Perhaps thou dost but try me , yet take heed 
There’s nought so monstrous but the mind of man 
In some conditions may be brought to approve , 

Theft, sacnlegc, treason, and pamcide. 

When flattenng opportunity enticed 
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And desperation dro\ej hasc been committed 
B> those who once n ould start to hear tliem named 
Allies ^Vnd add to the;,c detested sniade, 

Vi hicli, b) a enme much lc=s, we maj avoid 
Wtl Tlie inhospitable murder of our guest 
How couldst thou form a thought so serj tempting, 

So advantageous, so secure, and eas> , 

And jet so cruel and so full of horror’ 

4^)ics ’Tis le^s impietv, less against nature, 

To take another s life than end our owai 
ffV It 1 = no matter whether tins or that 
Be m Itself the less or greater enme 
Howe’er we maj deceive ourselves or others, 

^\c act from inclination, not bj rule. 

Or none coul 1 act amiss 'Vnd that all err, 

None but the conscious hj-poente denies 
Oh, what IS man, his c-'cellcnce and strength, 

\\ hen m an hour of trial and desertion. 

Reason, hi-, noblest power, mav lie snbomed 
To plead the cause of vile assassination ' 

Ague! ^ oil ’re too severe reason may justlj plead 
For her own prcacrvation 

!l tl Rest contented 

Whate'er resistance I maj seem to make, 

I am lictraycd within mv will’s seduced, 

And mj whole soul infected The desire 
Of life returns, and bnngs with it a train 
Of appetites that rage to be supplied 
Whoever stands to parlej with temptation 
Does It to be o creome. 

Agues Then nought remains 

But the swift execution of a deed 
That IS not to be thought on or delajed 
\\ c mast despatch him sleeping should he wake, 
’Twere madness to attempt it 

Wtl True, his strength, 

Single, IS more, much more than ours united , 

So inaj his life, perhaps, as far exceed 
Ours in duration, should he ’scape this snare. 

Generous, unhappy man ' Oh, what could move thee 
T o put th) life and fortune in the hands 
Of wretches mad with anguish ' 

A gnu Bv what means 

Bj stabbing, suffocation, or bj strangling. 

Shall we effect his death’ 

ff 1 / Why, what a fiend ' 

How crud, how remorseless, how impatient 
Have pnde and povertj made thee 1 
Agnu Barbarous man ' 

't\ liooc wasteful nots ruined our c=tate, 

And drove our son, ere the first down had spread 
Ills rosy chcclvS, spite of mj sad presages. 

Earnest entreaties, agonies, and tears, 

To Seek his bread ’mongst strangers, and to pensh 
In some remote inhospitable land 
The loveliest joiith in jxirson and in mind 
That ever crowmtd a groaning mother’s pains 1 
Vvh rc was thy pit), where thj patience then’ 

Thou cruel husband ' thou unnatural father ' 

Tliou most remorseless, mo,t ungrateful man ' 

To waste my fortune, rob me of mj son, 

1 o drive me lo despair, and then reproach me 
For being w hat thou ’st made me. 

IF// Dry tlij tears 

I ought not lo reproach thee. I confess 
That thou hast suffered much so have we both 


But chide no more I ’m wrought up to thj purpose. 

The poor ill fated unsuspecting vicUm, 

Ere he reclined htm on the fatal couch, 

From which he ’s ne’er to nsc, took off the sash 
And costly dagger that thou savv’st him wear , 

And thus, unthinking, furnished us walh arms 
Against himself What shall I use’ 

Aptes The sash 

If jou mal c use of that, I can assist 

Wil Ho, ’tis a dreadful office, and I ’ll spare 
Th) trembling hands the guilt Steal to the door, 

And bring me word if be be still asleep [Exit Agrttu 
Or I ’m deceived, or he pronounced himself 
The happiest of mankind Deluded wTcfch ’ 

Th) thoughts are perishing , thy jouthful jovs. 

Touched by the icy hand of gnsl) death. 

Arc withering in their bloom But though e.'ttmguisliri. 
He ’ll never kmou the loss, nor feel the bitter 
Pangs of disappointment. Then I was WTong 
In counting bim a w rclcb to die well pleased 
Is all the happiest of mankind can hope for 
To be a WTctch is to survive the loss 
Of even joj, and even hope itself. 

As I have done. Why do I mourn him then? 

For, bv the anguish of my tortured soul, 

He’s lo lie envied, if compared with me. 

Th're « a memoir of Lillo prefixed to an edition of bis dnmbs 
vorJvS bj T Da\ic5 (^nd cd iSio). 

John B>-roin (1692-1763) was bom near 
Manchester He took his degree at Tnnity Col 
lege, Cambndge, in 1712, and studied mediane 
at Montpellier in France. On his return e 
applied himself to teach a system of shorthand 
which he had invented Among his pupils were 
Gibbon and Horace Walpole , Bentle), Hoadly, 
Bishop Butler, John Weslcv, Hartlc), and William 
Law were amongst his friends The latter P’*'^ ° 
Byrom’s life was spent m easy arcumstanccs , he 
succeeded bj the death of an elder brother to 
the family propertv in and about Manchester, M 
there he lived highlv respected His poeto 
the virtue of a genuine simplicitv, and is some 
times pointed and rhythmical, rarel} mclo 
often It is mere doggerel, or measured len^ s ^ 
rhymicd prose He put everything mto rhjmie 
theological and historical arguments, , 

the king, and even translations from the 
theology of Ruysbrock, Bochme, and Law ^ 
Ser/dw Call) He was very much of a niy^ 
himself, regarded Malebranche as tlie ^ 

dmnes and philosophers, and admired . 

and the vnsionary Madame Boungnon , but ^ 
in a fnendly way heretics hkc Whiston an 
like Collins Throughout life he was 

Jacobite, though he avoided compromising ' 

By rom’s (not Sw iffs) w as the famous epigram a 
the dispute between Handel and Buononcini 

Some say, compared to Bononcini, 

That Mynheer Handel ’s hut a nmny , 

Others aver that he to Handel 

Is scarcely fit to hold a candle. 

Strange all this difference should be ^ 

’Twa-xt twcedlc dum and Iweedle-dce 
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His Latin terse also is pointed rather than 
poetical Some of his smartest things arc in broad 
Lancashire dialect, such as the dialogue on the 
‘ Heelandcrs’ in Lancashire m 1745 His Coli/i a/ tl 
PJiibf^ contnbuted to the Spectator m 1714, gate 
him some standing as a poet Phebe ttas said 
to hate been Jug Bentlet, the spnghth daughter 
of the great Master of Tnnitj But an early 
biographer eamestlt denied this, and t ith some 
fcason said the poem ttas reall> addressed to his 
fatounte sister, Phebe Bjrom The Journal is 
a light, gossiping record, tvhich adds little to our 
knot ledge of the public etents of the period, 
hut exhibits its author as an opmionatit c, kindlj, 
cheerful, and happt man 

Colin and Phebe— A Pastoral. 

?irt bme, O }e Muses, t\-as happih spent, 

M lien Phebe ttent with me ttherever I went , 

Ten thoosand sreet pleasures I felt in mj breast 
Sure neter fond shepherd like Cohn ttas blest ’ 

But now she is gone, and has left me behind, 

Mhat a marvellous cliange on a sudden I find ' 

M hen things seemed as fine as could posaibit be, 

I thought ’ttvas the Spnng , but alas ' it ttas she. 

M Ith such a companion to tend a fev sheep. 

To nse up and plaj , or to he down and sleep 
So good humoured made me, so cheerful and ga), 

Mt heart was as light as a feather all dat , 

But nott I so cross and so peet ish am grown, 

So strangclj unensj, as never was knovn. 

AIj fair one is gone, and m jots are all drowned. 

And mj heart, I am sure, v eighs more than a potincL 

Tlie fountain that wont to run svteetlv along, 

And dance to soft murmurs the pebbles among , 

Thou knott 'st, little Cupid, if Phebe v as there, 

Tras pleasure to look at, ’twas mu'nc to hear 
But now she is absent, I tta'k bj its side. 

And still, as it murmurs, do nothing but chide 
‘Must jou be so cheerful, thilc I go in pam? 

Peace there with jour bubbling, and hear me complain ' 

Mt lambkins around mf would oftentimes plaj 
And Phebe and I ttere as jotful as the) , 

How pleasant their sporting, hott happ) them time, 
■When Spnng, Love, and Beaut) ttere all in tlieir pnme' 
But now, m their frolics when b) me the) pass, 

I fling at tlieir fleeces a handful of grass , 

‘Be still,’ then I ci), ‘for it make= me quite mad 
To see )0U so merrt v hile I am so sad ’ 

M) dog I was ever well pleased to see 
Come nagging his tail to m) fair one and me 
And Phebe was pleased too, and to m) dog said 
‘ Come hither, poor fellow , ’ and patted his head 
But nott , when he 's fatming I tnth a sour look 
Crv “Surah,’ and give him a blow mth my crook 
And I ’ll give him another , for why should not Traj 
Be as dull as his master, when Phebe ’s awat ’ 

Wlicn wall tng wnth Phebe, what sights hate I seen. 
How fair tras the flower, how fresh was the green 1 
MTiat a lotelv appearance the trees and the shade. 

The com fields and hedges, and etcrjlhing made I 


But now she has left me, the) all are m tears, 

Not one of them half so delightful appears 
Ttvas nought but the magic, I find, of her e)es 
AVhich made all tliese beautiful prospects anse. 

Sweet music attended us all the wood through. 

The lark, hnnet, throstle, and mghtiugale too , 

Winds over us tt hispered, dods b) us did bleat. 

And chirp went the grasshopper under our feet 
But now she is absent, though still thet sing on. 

The woods arc but lonel), the mclod) ’s gone 
Her toice in the concert, as now I hate found. 

Gate eter) thing else its agreeable sound 

Rose, what is become of th) delicate hue? 

And where is the violet’s beautiful blue^ 

Hoes aught of its sweetness the blossom beguile’ 

That meadow, those daisies, tth) do the) not smile? 
Ah ntaL ' I see what it was that )ou drest 
And made yourselves fine for — a place in her breast, 
\ou put on tour colours to pleasure her e)c. 

To be plucl ed b) her hand, on her bosom to die. 

Hon slowl) Time creeps till m) Phebe return ' 

I M hile amidst the soft zeph)r's cool breezes I bum 
Mcthmks, if I knew whereabouts he would tread, 

I could breathe on his w mgs it w ould melt down the 
lead 

ri) swifter, ye minutes, bring hither mt dear, 

And rest so much longer for’t when she is here. 

Ah Cohn ' old Time is quite full of delay, 

Nor mil budge one foot faster for all thou canst sa) 

A\ ill no pit) mg power that hears me complain, 

Or cure my disquiet, or soften my pain ? 

To be eured, thou must, Cohn, th) passion remove , 

I But t hat swam is so sillt to live without love’ 

I No, deitt bid the dear nymph to return, 

I for ne’er ttas poor shepherd so sadl) forlorn. 

Ah, what shall I do’ I sh.all die with despair, 

I Take heed, all ye swains, how )e part with tour fair 

j Of the follow ing poem (m some editions desenbed 
as in imitation of Sir Philip Sidne)), Southejr 
strained a good point when he said it was ‘so 
j perfcctl) in the manner of Elizabeth’s age, that we 
I can hardl) believe it to be an imitation, but are 
I almost disposed to think that B)rom had trans- 
senbed it from some old author ’ 

Careless Content 
I am content, I do not care, 

A\ ag as it will the world for me , 

A\ hen fuss and fret ttas all m) fare. 

It got no ground as I could see 
So when aw a) m) canng went, 

I counted cost, and was content 

M ith more of thanks and less of thought, 

I stnte to make m) matters meet , 

To seek what ancient sages sought, 

Phy;.ic and food m sour and sweet 
To take what passes in good part. 

And keep tlie hiccups from the heart 

M ith good and gentle humoured hearts, 

I choose to chat where’er I come, 

AATiatc cr the subject be that starts , 

But if I get among the glum. 
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T I)o'(l m% lonijuc to kll the troth, 

And keep nn Irrenth to cool my broth 

Tor chance or change of peace or pain, 

] or 1 o-tunc s fa\our or her fromi, 

1 or lad or glut, for loib or gain, 

1 ncicr do Igc nor up nor down 
But swing \ Int wij the ship shall swim, 

Oi tael about with equal trim 

I suit not where I shall not speed, 

A or trace the turn of eacty tide , 

If simple sense will not succeed, 

I nial c no bustling but abide 
For '■hiring wealth, or scaring woe, 

I force no fnend, I fear no foe. 

Of ups and downs, of ms and outs, 

Of thej ’re i' the wrong, and we’re i’ the right, 

I shun the ranconrs and the routs , 

And wishing well to everj wight, 

\\dntc\er turn the matter takes, 

I deem it all but ducks and drakes. 

\\ ith w horn I feast I do not fawm, 

Aor if the folks should flout me, faint , 

If \ onted welcome be withdrawn, 

I cook no kind of a complaint 
AVilli none disposerl to disagree, 

But like them best who best like me. 

Xot that I rate mjself the rule 

I low all mj betters should behave , 

But fame shall find me no man’s fool. 

Nor to a set of men a slave 
I !o\e a friendship free and frank. 

And hate to hang upon a hank 

Pond of a true and trust> tie, 

I never loose where’er I link , 

Tliough if a business budges bj, 

I talk ibcrcon just ns I think , 

M> word, my work, mj heart, mj hand, 

Still on a side together stand 

If names or notions make a noise, 
hatever hap the question hath, 

Tlie point impartiallj I poise, 

And read or write, but without wrath , * 

Tor sliould I bum or break mj brains, 

Praj who w ill paj me for mj pains ? 

I love mv ncighlioiir ns mvself, 

Mjself like him too, bv his leave , 

Nor to his ple.asure, power, or pelf. 

Came f to crouch, as I conceive 
Dame Nature doubtless lias designed 
A man the monarch of his mind 

No \ taste and trj this t mper, sirs,, 

Moo<l It and brood it in jour breast , 

Or if VC ween, for v-orl dj stirs. 

That man does, nght to mar his rest, 

U’ me lie deft, and d'ebonair, 

I am content I do noV care 

Tile following is a fair specimen of Bjrom’s 
Ihcologicnl argumentation (against Shcriock’l 


When tempted Adam, yielding to deceit, 

Presumed of the fordidden tree to cat. 

The Bisliop tells us that he did not die 
Pray will you asT him, sir, the reason why? 

M hj he would contradict the sacred text, 

^Vhe^e death to sin so surely is annexed 
‘ The day thou eatest ’ are the words, you know, 

And yet by his account, it was not so 

The often-sung hymn, ‘ Chnstians awake, salute 
the happj mom,’ is a selection from Byrom's 
Christmas Carol The following is his happiest 
jeti (T esprit 

Jacobite Toast 

God bless the king, God bless the Faith’s Defender, 

God bless — no harm in blessing — the Pretender 

But w ho Pretender is, and w ho is king, 

God bless us all ! that ’s quite another thing 

Byrorax pocmx were republishett, with Life imd notes, m 1814, 
were included in Chalmers* Poets ^ and were re-edited in 1894-95 
bv Prof Ward for the Chetham Society (4 vots.). The yeumol nsd 
Literary Remnuts appeared in 1S54-57 (a voK , Chetham Soaety). 

Thonins Amoiy (i69i?-i788) was a misccl 
laneous writer and humourist of an eccentnc type. 
He was of Insh descent — his father acquired pro 
pertj' as secretary for the confiscated estates— 
and he went to school in Dublin , but he is found 
established in Westminster m 1757 In 1755 
published, anonymously, Memoirs containing the 
Lives of several Ladies of Gieat Britain, A 
History of Antiquities, Observations on the 
Christian Religwiij wath a variety of Disquist 
tions (in two volumes) — an extraordinary miscel 
lany of religion, scenerj', autobiography, and 
fictitious adventures His ne.\t work is practically 
a continuation The Life of John Buncte, Lsq 
(2 vols 1756-66) The author’s aim in both 
works was to promote good morals and Unita 
nan doctnnes, or rather a kind of ‘Chnstian 
Deism,’ the ladies whose charms and virtues 
arc commemorated belong verj' obviously to the 
fictitious side of the enterpnse. In the first he 
travels among the wald hills of Northumber 
land, and meets there, in a secluded spot (which 
he inv csts w ith all the beauty and softness of a 
scene in Kent or Devon), the daughter of a dc 
ceased college fnend, who had been disinhcnted 
for refusing to sign the Thirty nine Articles. 
The young lady entertains her father’s fhend, 
and introduces him to other ladies They 
undertake a visit to the Western Islands, and 
encounter vanous adventures and vicissitudes, 
besides indulging in philosophical and polemical 
discussions. The Life of John Buncte is of hkc 
complexion, but m the form of an autobiography 
Buncle has in succession no less than seven wives, 
all wooed and won upon Ins peculiar ‘Christian 
pnnciples’ To such reviewers as should attempt 
to raise the laugh against him he replies 
think It unreasonable and impious to gneve 
immoderately for the dead A decent and proper 
tribute of tears and sorrow, humanity requires , 
but when that duty' has been paid, we musi 
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remember that to lament a dead ^\oman is not to 
lament auifc. A ■v\ife must be ali\mg woman’ 
And, fortified bj this philosoph), John Bunde 
proceeds on his waj undisturbed after each 
berca\emcnt, usuall) m high spirits, relishing 
fine old ale and good cheer, and making fresh 
concerts to his news and opinions The per- 
sonal attractions, Iiterarj and other acquirements, 
of each wafe, her manj \irtucs, and her familj 
historj, arc related at length ‘As I mention 
notliing of an} children b}^ so many ivites,’ he 
explains, ‘some readers ma} perhaps wonder at 
this, and therefore, to giic a general answer 
once for all, I think it sufficient to obsciae, that 
I had a great man} to can-} on the succession , 
but as they ne\cr were concerned in any extra- 
ordinary affairs, nor e\er did an} remarkable 
things, that I c\ er heard of — only nsc and break- 
fast, read and saunter, drink and cat, it would not 
be fair, in m} opinion, to make an} one pay for 
their history’ In lieu of this, the reader is treated 
to dissertations on the ongm of language, the 
causes of earthquakes and of muscular motion, 
on phlogiston, fluxions, the Athanasian Creed, 
and lift} oOicr topics brought together in heroic 
contempt of the unities of time and place. At 
a moment’s notice the most unlikcl} persons — 
farmers’ w i\ cs and country gentlemen’s daughters 
— burst into long debates or disquisitions on the 
esidenccs for (improtcd) Chnstianit}, the ongm 
of language, phallic worship, the ph}sical cause 
of the Belugc Between Cumberland and York- 
shire, Buncle discovers a ‘fine romantic country,’ 
a trackless and all but impassable waldcmess, wath 
mountains higher than ‘Snowden or Kcdar-Idris,’ 
appalling precipices, deafening cataracts as high 
as Niagara, bottomless ab}sscs, but here and there 
little companies of charming recluses, sometimes 
wholly women He is great on ‘ natural cunosities’ 
— caxems, fossils, odd shells, rare mushrooms 
There is a portentous account of a fight to the 
death (seen under a rather highly magnifyang 
microscope 1) betw ecn a ‘ gallant louse ’ and an 
actt\ e flea, who at one stage of tlie struggle ‘ fixes 
his flashing cy es on his foe.’ The classical quota- 
tions and even the names of the authors cited leave 
much to be desired, and suggest second-hand 
(though miscellaneous and extensive) erudition 
There is a vast amount of irrelevant padding in 
the notes One long note gives sketches of the 
lives and works of St Jerome, St Ambrose, and 
the Gregones Another note, running on to a 
tenth page, discusses Madame de Guyon, Madame 
Boungnon, and several other mystics, male and 
female. Another describes various monuments of 
native Insh literature, wath translations Such a 
fantastic and desultory work is only tolerable in 
virtue of its portentous eccentnaty and unhkencss 
to any other book, with its occasionally happy, 
onginal, and unex-pected thoughts and locutions 
How Hazlitt could have said that the soul of 
Rabelais had passed into Amory is r 


hensible , Mr Leslie Stephen, more reasonably , 
sees in his rhapsodies rather the ‘ light headed 
rambhngs of delinum ’ If Amory was not 
disordered in intellect, he had a marvellously 
ill balanced judgment , and probably no entirely 
sane person could ev er read John Buncle from end 
to end without plentiful ‘skipping’ 

The following, from the beginning of the 
Memoirs, is a portrait of the first of his 
heroines 

Marlnda Bruce 

In the year 1739, I travelled many hundred miles to 
visit ancient monuments, and discover curious things , 
and as I wandered, to this purpose, among the vast hills 
of Northumberland, fortune conducted me one evening, 
in the month of June, when I knew not where to rest, 
to the sweetest retirement my eyes have ever bclield 
This IS Hall farm It is a beautiful vale surrounded with 
rocks, forest, and water I found at the upper end of it 
the prettiest thatched house in the world, and a garden 
of the most nrtful confusion I had ever seen The little 
mansion was covered on every side w ith the finest flowery 
greens The streams all round were murmuring and 
falling a thousand wavs All the kind of singing birds 
were here collected, and in high harmony on the sprays 
The rums of an abliey enhance the lieauties of this place , 
they appear at the distance of four hundred yards from 
the house, and as some great trees arc now grown 
up among the remains, and a river winds lictween the 
broken walk, the view is solemn, the picture fine 

When I came up to the house, the first figure I saw 
was the lady whose story I am going to relate She 
had the charms of an angel, but her dress was quite 
plain and dean as a country maid Her person appeared 
faultless, and of the middle size, between the disagree 
able extremes, her face, a sweet oval, and her com 
plexion the brunette of the bnght rich kind , her mouth, 
like a rose bud that is just beginning to blow , and a 
fugitive dimple, by fits, would lighten and disappear 
The finest passions were always passing in her face, 
and in her long, even chestnut eyes, there was a fluid 
fire, sufficient for half a dozen pair 

She had a volume of Shakspear in her hand as I 
came softly towards her, having left my horse at a dis- 
tance with my servant, and her attention was so much 
engaged with the extremely poetical and fine lines which 
Titania speaks in the third act of the ‘Midsummer 
Night’s Dream,’ that she did not see me till I was 
quite n-ar her She seemed then in great amazement 
She could not be much more surprised if I had dropped 
from the clouds. But this was soon over, upon my ask 
ing her if she was not the daughter of Mr John Bruce, 
as I supposed, from a similitude of faces, and informing 
her that her father, if I was right, was my near fnend, 
and would be glad to sec his chum in that part of the 
world Mannda replied ‘You are not wrong,’ and 
immediately asked me in She conducted me to a 
parlour that was quite beautiful in the rural way, and 
welcomed me to Hah farm, as her father would have 
done, she said, had I amved before his removal to a 
better world She then left me for awhile, and I had 
time to look over the room I was in The floor was 
covered with rushes wrought into the prettiest mat, and 
the walls decorated all round with the ' — 

d shells Robins and nightingales, f 
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Imnct, were in the neatest reed cages of lier own 
making , and at tlie upper end of the chamberj in a 
charming little open grotto, was the finest slnx cattle 
atirtlo, coiporc rtifo, that I ha\c seen, that is, the great 
eagle owl This bcauufnl bird, in a niche like a mm, 
looked \astly fine As to the flowers which adorned 
this room, I thought they were all natural at mj first 
coming in, but on inspection, it appeared that seaeral 
baskets of tlic Imest kinds were mimitablj painted on 
the w alls by Marmda’s hand 

These things afforded me a pleasing entertainment for 
about half an hour, and then Miss Bruce returned One 
of the maids 1 rought in a supper — such fare, she said, as 
her little cottage afforded , and the table was coaered 
w ith green peas and pigeons, cream cheese, new bread 
and butter Ea er) thing w as excellent in its kind Tlic 
cider and ale were admirable Discretion and dignit) 
appeared in Miranda’s bchaaiour , she talked wath judg 
ment , and under the decencies of ignorance was con 
cealed a valuable knowledge. After supper she gave me 
the history of her father from the time he and I parted, 
and concluded w ith saj mg that bj his death, a v ear before 
mj arrival, she became the solitar) thing I saw her, in 
the midst of untravclleil mountains, and had not m the 
world one fnend, excepting the poor rastics of her house 
and neighbourhood 

Ricliartl Sa'\ age w as an undignified assistant 
of Pope’s, who supplied the ‘priiate intelligence 
and secret incidents ’ which add poignancy to the 
satire of the Dunctad Saiage is better known 
for his misfortunes, as related by Dr Johnson, 
than for the charms of his poetiy, which rarely 
nses aboie the level of mcdiocnD, whereas his 
melancholy stoiy bears to be a romance m 
red life. It is almost certain, however, that 
Johnson’s memoir, denved directly or indirectij 
from Savage himself, is little else than a 
romance, and its hero an impostor Together, 
often penniless, thej had roamed the streets bj 
night, and now, moved by pit> to partiality, he 
wrote what is perhaps the most perfect short 
Life in the language That the story contains 
‘inherent improbabilities and proved falsehoods’ 
Was demonstrated by Moj Thomas m 1858 m 
Notes and Queries 

Savage (1697-1743) was bom in London, and 
according to his owai account was the issue of a 
hrison between the wife of Charles Lord Bran- 
don, afterwards Earl of Macclesfield, and Richard 
Savage, Earl Rivers Lady Brandon had been 
separated from her husband about ten j ears when 
she formed a liaison wath Lord Rivers, bj whom 
she had two children, a girl (who died in infanc), 
hav ing been chnstened after the father and mother, 
‘ \nn Savage’) and a male child, baptised as 
‘ Richard Smith ’ Richard Smith, like the pre 
ceding child, was removed and placed at nurse, 
being’ taken awa> bj a baker’s wafe named Port- 
lock, who said the child was her owai, and from 
this time all trace of the infant is lost If we 
arc to believe Savage’s stoiy, the Countess (from 
1700 the vvafe of Colonel Brett) from the hour 
of his birth discovered a resolution of disowning 


him, and would never sec him again She 
suffcicd a large legacy left to him by his god- 
mother to be embezzled for want of some one 
to prosecute his claim , told Earl Rivers, his 
father, on his deathbed (1712) Uiat his child 
was dead, with the express object of depming 
him of another legacy of £6000 , endeav cured 
to have Richard kidnapped to the West Indies , 
and finally interfered to the utmost of her power, 
and by means of an ‘atrocious calumny,’ to pre 
vent his being saved from the hangmin Jlost 
of these assertions have been disproved In 
deed, the story of the legacy is palpably untrue, 
for, as Crokcr remarked, if Savage had a title 
to the legacy, he could not have found any 
difficulty m recovenng it Had the c.xecutors 
resisted his claims, the whole costs, as well as 
the legacy, must have been paid by them, if 
he had been the child to whom it was given 

The writer wc know as Savage is first heard of 
m 1717, when was published The Convocation, or a 
Bat tie of Painphlcis, a Potin ivnUcti by Mr Richard 
Savage Next year (1718) he produced a comedv, 
Lovt in a Veil, which was published by Curll, 
and stated on the title page to be ‘wTittcn by' 
Richard Savage, Gent , son of the late Earl 
Rivers’ Steele tliought well of the play, and 

became his fnend for a time. In Jacob's Lives 
of the Poets (1719) the same story is repeated 
wath additions , and Aaron Hill m his pcnodical, 
The Flam Dcalct (1724), inserted letters and 
statements to the same eftcct, which were fur 
nished by Savage.' His remarkable history thus 
became knowai, but the vices of his character 
displayed themselves He had some good im 
pulses, but his habits were low and sensual His- 
temperwas irntable and capricious, and whatever 
money he received was instantly spent in obscure; 
haunts of dissipation In a tavern brawl in i 7-7 
he had the misfortune to kill a young man called 
Sinclair, for which he was tned and condemned to 
death, but was pardoned by Queen Caroline and 
set at liberty He published poetical pieces for 
his hv mg , addressed a birthdav ode to the queen 
m 1732, calling himself the ‘Volunteer Laureate 
— to the annoyance, it is said, of Colley Cibber, 
the legitimate inhcntor of the laurel , and received 
from Her Majestv a pension of £$0 His threats, 
as well as the syanpathctic interest of the public 
in the story of his vvTongs, induced Lord Tya 
conncl, a fnend of his reputed mother, to take him 
into his family, where he lived on equal terms 
and was allowed £100 a year This, as Johnson 
said, was the ‘golden penod’ of Savage’s life. 
But, as might have been foreseen, the habits of 
the poet diflered w idcly' from thbse of the peer , 
tlicy' soon quarrelled, and Savage was again set 
adnft on the world. The dcatli of the queen 
also stopped his pension , but his friends made- 
up an annuity for him of equal amount, to 
which Pope contnbuted £20 Savage agreed to 
withdraw to the country, to avoid the temptations- 
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of London. He selected Swansea, but slopping 
at Bnstol, was treated with great kindness b> 
the opulent merchants and other inliabitants, 
whom he aftenvards libelled m a sarcastic poem 
In Swansea he resided about a jear, but on 
re\usiting Bnstol he was arrested for a small 
debt, and being unable to find bail, was thrown 
mto pnson His follj, extravagance, and pnde, 
though It was ‘pnde that licks the dust,’ had 
left him almost wathout a fnend He made no 
\agorous effort to extneate or maintain himself 
Pope continued his allowance, but being pro 
voked by something in his conduct, he wrote to 
him, stating that he was ‘determined to keep 
out of his suspiaon bj not being officious anj 
longer, or obtruding into anj of his concerns ’ 
Savage felt the force of this rebuke fi-om the 
steadiest and most illustnous of his fnends He 
was soon afterwards taken ill, and, unable to 
procure medical assistance, was found dead in 
bed The kindlv keeper of the prison buned the 
poor man at his ovvm c\-pensc. 

Savage was the author of two plavs and a 
volume of miscellaneous poems Of the latter, 
the principal piece is Tlu 'Wanderer (1729), 
written vnth greater care than most of his things , 
It was the offspnng of that happj penod of his 
life when he lived with Lord T)Tconnel Pope 
repeatedlj read it and commended it Amidst 
much puerile and tawdrj' dcscnption and manv 
banalities. The Wanderer contains some impres 
sue passages There are obvrous evidences that 
Savage studied The Seasons, of which part was 
published three >cars before. The Daslard {172%) 
IS also a stnlnng poem, and bears the impress of 
true feeling and vrgorous thinking One couplet 
IS w orthy of Pope. Of the bastard he sajs 

He lives to build, not boast, a generous race 
Xo tenth transmitter of a foolish face 

The concluding passage, in which he bewails 
the lot of his victim and of himself, has real 
pathos in it, though it ends in a bit of preposterous 
bombast, badios, and bad taste. 

From ‘Tlie Bastard.’ 

Is chance a guilt, that my disastrous heart, 

For mrschief never meant, most ever smart’ 

Can self-defence be sm ’ Ah, plead no more ' 

What thougli no purposetl malice stained thee o er. 

Had heaven befnended th) nnbapp) side, 

Thou hadst not been provol cd— or thou hadst died 
Far be the guilt of home shed blood from all 
On V horn, unsought, embroiling dangers fall ! 

Still the pale dead revaves, and lives to me. 

To me ' through Pitj^’s eve condemned to sec 
Remembrance veils Ins rage, but swells his fate 
Gneved I forgive, and am grown cool too late 
^ oung and unthoughtful then , who 1 nows one daj. 
What npening virtues might have made their wav 1 
He might have lived till follv died in 'hamc, 

Till kindling vvasdom fdt a thirst for fame 

lie might perhaps his counlrv s fnend have proved 

Both happj, generous, candid, and beloved , 
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He might have saved some worth, now doomed lo fall. 
And I, perchance, in him have murdered all 
O fate of late repentance ' alwajs vrain 
Thy remedies but lull undvmg pain. 

W here shall mj hope find rest ? Xo mother’s care 

Shielded mj infant innocence wath prajer 

X'o fathers guardian hand my jouth maintained, 

Called forth mv virtues, or from vice restrained , 

Is It not thine to snatch some powerful arm. 

First to advance, then screen from future harm ? 

Am I relumed from death to live in pain’ 

Or would imperial pitj save in vain ’ 

Distrust It not \\ hat blame can merq find, 

Wbich gives at once a life, and rears a mind? 

Mother, miscalled, farewell — of soul severe. 

This sad refiection jet maj force one tear 
All I was wretched bj to jou I owed , 

Alone from strangers cverj comfort flowed ' 

Lost to the life jou gave, your son no more, 

And now adopted, who was doomed before, 

Xen bom, I mav a nobler mother claim, 

But dare not whisper her immortal name , 

Supreraelj loveh and screnelj great, 

Majestic mother of a kneeling state , 

Queen of a people s heart, who ne’er before 
Agreed, jet now with one consent adore. 

One contest jet remain-, m this desire, 

W ho most -shall give applause where all admire 

There is a certain parallelism in the passage 
quoted below to the survey of the citj, its sins, 
sorrows, and close packed contrasts, in Dr Tcufels- 
drockli’s garret-window in Weissnichtwo ‘Bold 
bad spectre’ sounds like a modem joke, although 
the collocation of ‘bold’ and ‘bad’ is as old at 
least as Spenser , and few cv cn of Savage’s poetical 
contemporaries would regard the epithet ‘sapient 
bard ’ a compliment 

From The Wanderer 
\on mansion, made bj beaming tapers gij, 

Drowns the dim night, and counterfeits the day. 

From ’lumined windows glanang on the eje, 

Around, athwart, the fnsl mg shadows flj 
There midnight not spreads illusive jovs, 

And fortune, health, and dearer time dcstrojs. 

Soon death s dark agent to luxunant case 
Shall wal c sharp warnings in some fierce disease 
O man ' thy fabne’s like a well formed stale. 

Thy thoughts, first rankerl, were sure designevl the great , 
Passions plebeians are, which faclions raise , 

\\ me, like poured oil, excites the raging blaze , 

Then giddv anarchy's rude tnumplis nse 
Then sovereign Reason from her empire flics 
Tliat ruler once dcpo:,ed, wasdom and vnt 
To noise and follv, place and power, submit , 

Lil e a frail bark thv weakened mind 13 tost, 

Unstcered, unbalanced, till its wealth is lost 
The miscr-spint eyes the spcndthnfi heir, 

And mourns, too laic, effects of sordid care. 

His treasures fiv to clov each fawning slave, 

A el grudge a stone to digmfj his grave. 

For this, low thoughled craft his life employed , 

For this, though wealthy he no wealth enjoved , 

For this he griped the poor and alms denied, 

Unfriended liv cd and unlamcntcd died 
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*Yet smile, g^e^e<i slmcle ^ wlicn liiat unprospcrous store 
I ast lessens, when gay honrs return no more , 

Smile at tin heir, beholding, in his fall, 

Men once obliged, like him, ungrateful all 1 
Then thought inspiring woe his heart shall mend, 

And prove Ins onij wise, untlattenug friend 
Folly exhibits thus unmaiilv sport. 

While plotting Mischief kevps reserved her court 
Lo 1 from that mount, m blasting sulphur broke, 

Stream flames voluminous, enw lapped with smoke ' 

In chanot shape the> whiil up )ondcr tower. 

Lean on its brow, and like destruction lower ’ 
hrom the black depth a fierj legion springs , 

Each bold bad spectre claps her sounding Wings, 

And straight beneath a summoned, traitorous band. 

On horror bent, in darl convention stand 
From each fiend’s mouth a rudd) vapour flows. 

Glides through the roof, and o’er the council glows 
Tlie Tillains, close beneath the infection pent. 

Feel, all possessed, their nsmg galls fennent , 

And bum with faction, hate, and vengeful ire. 

For rapine, blood, and devastation dire ' 

But Justice marks their waj’s she waves in air 
The svvortl, high threatening, like a comet s glare 
While here dark \ illainy herself deceives. 

There studious Ilonestv our view relieves , 

A feeble taper from jon lonesome room, 

Scattering thin rays, just glimmers through the gloom , 
Tliere sits the sapient bard in museful mood. 

And glows impassioned for his country's good 1 
All the bnght spints of the just combined. 

Inform, refine, and prompt his towenng mind 1 
He takes the gifted quill from hands divine, 

Ground Ins temples ravs refulgent shine 
24ovr rapt, now more than man, I see him climb 
To vaew this speck of earth from worlds sublime. 

I see him now o’er nature’s works preside , 

How clear the vasion 1 and the vnew how w idc ' 

Jolin Dyer was bom at Aberglassly n, Car- 
martlienshire, about 1700 , and on the death of his 
father, a solicitor, abandoned the profession of law 
He then took to art, and rambled over South 
Wales and the adjoining parts of England, filling 
his mind with a love of nature and his portfolio 
with sketches Dunng his excursions he wrote 
Grougar Hill (1726), a poem remarkable in its 
penod for simplicity, warm feeling, and fine 
description of natural scenery' , it prov okes com 
panson with Jonson’s Peiishwst and Denham’s 
Cooper^ s Hill Grongar Hill, on the nver Tovvy 
m Cardigan, commands a view noble enough to 
inspire any poet Dyer next made a tour to 
Italy, to study painting On his return in 1740 he 
published anonymously another poem, The Rums 
of Rome, in blank v erse of this pattern 

Behold the pnde of pomp. 

The throne of nations fallen , obscured in dust , 
Even yet majestical the solemn scene 
Elates the soul, while now the rising sun 
Flames on the niins in the purer air 
Towenng aloft, upon the glittenng plain. 

Like broken rock^ a vast circumference , 

Rent palaces, crushed columns, nlted moles, 

Fanes rolled on fanes, and tombs on buned tombs 


One short passage Johnson speaalK noted as 
‘conceived with the mind of a poet’ — it is certainly 
neither smooth feven if we agree to mispronounce 
otlsou) nor in Johnson’s own manner 
The pilgnm oft 

At dead ofiiiglit, ’mid Ins orison, bears, 

Aghast, the voice of time, disparting towers. 
Tumbling all precipitate down dashed, 

Rattling around, lond thundering to the moon 

Seeing that lie had little chance of succeeding as 
an artist. Dyer entered the Church, and obtained 
successively the vacarage of Caithorpe in Leicester 
shire and the Lincolnshire livings of Bclchford, 
Comngsbv, and Kirkby-on-Bain He published m 
1757 his longest poetical work, The Fleece, devoted 
to ‘the care of sheep, the labours of the loom.’ 
The subject was hardly a promising one How 
can a man write poetically, said Johnson, of serges 
and druggets? Yet Dyer did write a not un 
pleasing didactic poem on this theme , Akenside 
assisted him with some finishing touches, and 
Wordsworth praised the result in a sonnet One 
cntic, learning from Dodslcy that the author of 
The rittce was no longer young, threatened ‘He 
will be buried in woollen He did die the year 
after the publication (Samuel Dyer, translator 
and Johnson’s friend, was a younger contcn> 
porarv ) Dver’s poetical pictures are happy 
miniatures of nature, carefully drawn, prettily 
coloured, and grouped with the taste of an artist 
His versification is musical, and his moralisings 
relevant enough Byron thought the six lines 
towards the close of Grouc'ar Hill beginnmg 
‘As von summits soft and fair’ had suggated 
Campbell’s famous opening of the ‘Pleasures of 
Hope.’ 

Grongar HilL 

Silent nymph, vnlh cunoiis eye, 

Who, the purple evening, he 
On the mountain’s lonely van, 

Bevond the noise of busy man , 

Painting fair the form of things, 

Y hilc the vcllow linnet sings , 

Or the tuneful nightingale 
Charms the forest walli her tale , 

Come, vv ilh all thy v anons hues. 

Come, and aid tby sister muse , 

Now , while Pheebus, ndmg high, 

Giv es lustre to the land and sky ' 

Grongar Hill inv itcs my song, 

Draw the landskip bright and strong , 
Grongar, in whose mossy cells 
Sweetly musing quiet dwells , 

Grongar, in who;>e silent shade, 

For the modest Muses made , 

So oft I have, the evening still, , 

At the fountain of a nil, 

Sat upon a flow ery bed, 

With my hand beneath my head , 

While strayed iny eyes o’er Towv s flood. 

Over mead, and over wood. 

From house to house, from hill to hill, 

Till contemplation had her filk 
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About his checkered sidfc. I wnd. 

And leaie his brooks and meads behind, 

And groves, and grottoes where I lay, 

And vistas shooting beams of daj 
Wide and wider spreads the vale. 

As arcles on a smooth canal 
The mountains round, unhappj fate. 

Sooner or later, of all height. 

Withdraw their summits from the skies. 

And lessen as the others rise 
Still the prospect wider spreads. 

Adds a thousand woods and meads , 

Still it widens, widens still. 

And sinks the newlj risen hilL 
Now I gam the mountain's brow, 
hat a landskip lies belovr ' 

No clouds, no vapours intervene. 

But the ga), the open scene 
Does the face of nature shew , 

In all the hues of heaven’s bow , 

And, swelling to embrace the light. 

Spreads around beneath the sight 
Old castles on the clifls anse, 

Proudl) towering in the skies ' 

Rushing from the woods, the spires 
Seem from hence ascending fires ' 

Half his beams Apollo sheds 
On the jellow mountain heads ' 

Gilds the fleeces of the flocks. 

And glitters on the broken rocks ' 

Below me trees unnumbered rise. 

Beautiful in vanons djes 

The gloomy pine, the poplar blue. 

The jellow beech, the sable yew. 

The slender fir that taper grows. 

The sturd) oak with broad spread boughs 
And bej ond the purple grove, 

Haunt of Phillis, queen of love ' 

Gaud) as the openmg dawn. 

Lies a long and level lawn. 

On which a dark hill, steep and high, 

Holds and charms the wandering eye I 
Deep are his feet m Towj 's flood. 

His sides arc cloathed wuth waving wood. 

And ancient towers crown his brow. 

That cast an aweful look below , 

Whose ragged walls the ivj creeps, 

And with her arms from falling keeps 
So both a safety from the wind 
On mutual dependence find 
'Tis now the raven’s bleak abode , 

Tis now the apartment of the toad , 

And there the fox securelj feeds, 

And there the poisonous adder breeds. 

Concealed in rums, moss, and weeds, 

■VNhilc, ever and anon, there falls 
Huge heaps of hoary mouldered walls. 

Yet time has seen, that hfls the low. 

And level laj-s the loftj brow. 

Has seen this broken pile complete. 

Big with the vanitj of state , 

But transient is the smile of fate ' 

A little rule, a little sway, 

A sunbeam m a winter’s daj, j 

Is all the proud and mightj have | 

Between the cradle and the grave 1 


And see the rivers, how thej run 
Through woods and meads, in shade and sun. 
Sometimes swift, sometimes slow. 

Wave succeeding wave, they go 
A vanous journey to the deep. 

Like human life, to endless sleep ! 

Thus IS nature’s vesture w rought. 

To instruct our wandering thought , 

Thus she dresses green and gay. 

To disperse our cares awaj 
Ever charming, ever new. 

When wall the landskip tire the view I 
The fountam s falk the nvers flow. 

The wood) vailejs, viarm and low , 

The windj summit, wild and high, 

Roughlj rushing on the sky ' 

The pleasant scat, the ruined tower. 

The naked rock, the shady bower. 

The town and village, dome and farm. 

Each give each a double charm 
As pearls upon an jEthiop s arm 

bee, on the mountain’s southern iide, 
^^^lere the prospect opens wide. 

Where the evening gilds the tide, 

How close and small the hedges he ' 

What streaks of meadows cross the eye ' 

A step, methinks, may pass the stream. 

So little distant dangers seem , 

So we mistake the future’s face, 

Eyed thro’ hope’s deluding glass , 

As yon summits soft and fair. 

Clad m colours of the air. 

Which to those who journey near. 

Barren, browm, and rough appear , 

Still we tread the same coarse wuy. 

The present ’s still a cloudy day 
O may I w ith myself agree. 

And never covet what I see , 

Content me with an humble shade. 

My passions tamed, my wushes laid , 

For while our wishes wildly roll, 

We banish quiet from the soul 
Tis thus the busy beat the air. 

And misers gather wealth and care. 

Now, even now, my joys run high. 

As on the mountain turf I he , 
hile the wanton lepliyu sings. 

And in the vale perfumes his wings , 

While the waters murmur deep, 

'ft'hile the shepherd charms his sheep. 

While the birds unbounded fly. 

And with music fill the sky 
Now, even now, my joys run high 

Be full, ye courts , be great who will , 
Search for peace with all your skill , 

Open wide the lofty door. 

Seek her on the marble floor 
In vain you search, she is not there , 

In vain you search the domes of care ' 

Grass and flowers Quiet treads, 

On the meads and mountain heads. 

Along with Pleasure close allied. 

Ever by each other’s side 

And often, by the murmuring nil. 

Hears the thrush, while all is still. 

Within the groves of Grongar Hill 
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The Fleece, m Wank \crsc, is not an English 
pastoral Georgic on sheep and tlic sliephcrd’s 
cares and jo\s, but secs the fleece through the 
shearing, nashing, d}cing, carding, spinning, and 
weaving, and even follows English woollens on 
their last joume) by land and sea to France, 
Russia, Siberia, India, China, the United States, 
South America, and all the world , it is a patriotic 
poem on the woollen manufacture and the sea- 
borne trade of the nation of shoplccpcrs De- 
scription of the land suitable for rearing sheep 
leads quite naturall) to pictures of life in Eapland 
and Arabia, which are not good for sheep breed- 
ing, the ^ 0 ) ages of Jason and tlic argonauts of the 
golden fleece presented incMtable attractions , and 
the IMiItonic and sonorous lists of places to winch 
English manufactures find their way lea\c room 
for references to Vasco da Gama, Columbus, and 
Anson Not content with the processes of woollen 
manufacture, this poet of the woollen interest m its 
widest sense bursts into an enthusiastic excursus 
on the forging and sharpening of sheep shears 
and cutler)’ at Leeds D)er had a warm aflection 
for his natne Vales, and AVelsh sheep, Demetia, 
Siluria, the banks of the V ) e and Se\ ern, occupy 
disproportionate space in a sunc) of British 
sheep farming And repeated returns to the 
magnificence of P])nlimmon, Cadcr Idns, and 
otlicr Welsh hills show that D)cr and his con 
temporaries were b) no means so dead to the 
glories of mountain scener) as is often assumed 
Amid the comicall) prosaic details and tedious 
didacticism there arc fine passages and admirable 
lines in The Fleece, to which Mr Leslie Stephen is 
unjust in dismissing it as simpl) unreadable The 
combination of true simplicit) and eighteenth-cen- 
tury artificiality is curiously entertaining Dyer’s 
frank enthusiasm for the English climate. Us 
lefrcshing fogs and rams, and the perennial \ or- 
dure and purling brooks thereby nourished, is 
uncon\ entional, frank, and infectious 

Those slow descending showers, 
Those ho\enng fogs, that bathe our growing vales 
In deep No^ ember (loathed liy trifling Gaul, 
Effeminate), are gifts the Pleiads shed, 

Bntannia s handmaids As the be\erage falk, 

Her hills rejoice, Jier aalleys laugh and sing 
Had noble Albion ' where no golden mines, 

No soft perfumes, nor oils, nor myrtle bowers, 

The wgorous frame and lofty heart of man 
Enervate round whose stem cemlean brows' 

White wingid snow, and cloud, and pearly rain. 
Frequent attend, with solemn majesty 
Rich queen of mists and sapours ! These thy sons 
With their cool arms compress , and Iwast their nerses 
For deeds of excellence and high renown 
Thus fonned,onr Edwards, Henrys, Chmxhdis, Blakcs, 
Our Lockes, our Newtons, and our Miltons, rose 
See, the sun gleams , the living pastures rise. 

After the nurture of the fallen shower, 

How beautiful 1 How blue the ethereal aault. 

How aerdurous the lawns, how clear the brooks ' 

Such noble warlike steeds, such herds of ktne, 


So shek, so Mist , such spacious flocks of sheep, 

I ikc flakes of gold illumining the green, 

What other paradise adorn but thine, 

Britannia’ happy, if thy sons would know 
riieir happiness 

Fills English ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night’ is not 
without a charming and truthful realism 

Only a slender tuft of useful ash. 

Ami mingled liccch and dm, securely (all, 

The little smiling cottage warm embowered, 

Ilie little smiling cottage, where at c\e 
He meets his rosy children at the door. 

Prattling their welcomes, and his honest wife, 

With good brow n cake and bacon slice, intent 
lo cheer his hunger after laliour hard 

This is part of the shepherd’s duties 

But spread around thy tcndcrcst diligence 
In flowery spring time, when the new dropl lamb, 
Tottering with weakness by Ins mothers side, 

Feds the fresh world about him , and cadi thorn. 
Hillock, or furrow tops his feeble feet 
O gtiard his meek sweet innocence from all 
The mnumcrous iIK that rush around his life' 

Mark the quick kite, wath bcaJ and talons prone, 
Circling the skic' to snatch him from the plain , 
Ob-,cnc the lurl mg crows , beware the bral e , 

There tlic sly fox the careless minute waits , 

Nor trust thy ncigliboiir’s dog, nor earth, nor ska , 
Between the lari ’s note and the nightingale’s, 

His Imngn bleating still with tepid milk 
In this soft oflicc maa lliy children join, 

And chantable habits learn in sport 

Cohn, on the lop of Cmg a-Brciddym in Mont 
gomcn shire, laments like a modern philantliropic 
economist the rush to the towns 

Vhal aarious Meta'S unnumbered spread beneath! 
Woods, toaaers, vales, caacs, dells, chlf-, and torrent 
^nd here and there, betw cen the spin rocks, [floods , 
The broad fiat sea. Far nobler pro-pects these, 

Than gardens black w ith smol e in dusty toivais. 
Where stcnchy aapours often blot the sun 
Yet (lyang from his quiet, thither crowds 
Lacli greedy wretch for tartly nsing w caltli. 

Which comes too late , that courts the taste m wun, 
Or nauseates with distempers Yes, ye nch. 

Still, still be ndi, if thus ye fashion life, 

And piping, cardcss, silly shepherds we, 

We silly shepherds, all intent to feed 

Our snoaay flocks, and w md tlie sleeky fleece. 

Dyer rejoiced in the present and prospectiae 
aaell being of tlie American colonies 

Ilajipy the aoaagc, o’er the Atlantic bnne, 

By actiae Raleigh made, and great the joy, 

When he discerned ahotc ihe foamy surge 
A rising coast, for future colonies, 

Opening her bays and figunng her capes, 

Even from the northern trop'c to the pole. 

No land gives more cmploymicnt to the loom, 

Or kindlier feeds the indigent , no land 
With more variety of wealth rewards 
The hand of labour thither from the wrongs 
Of lawless rule the free bom spint flics , ^ 

Thither affliction, thither poverty’, 
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And arts and sciences thnee happj clime, 
hich Bntain ma! es the asjlnm of mankind. 

But ]ov supenor far his bosom -ttarms, 

U ho Mens those shore» m eterv culture dressed , 
ith habitations 'gaj , and numerous tonus, 

On hdl and \allc\ , and his countmnen 
Formed into s-anons slates, ponerAiI and nch. 

In regions far remote nho from our looms 
Take laigelv for themseUes, and for those tnhes 
Of Indians, ancient tenants of the land. 

In amit) conjoined, of civil life 

The comforts taught, and various nen- desires. 

Inch kindle arts, and occupj the poor, 

And spread Bntannias flocks o’er ever) dale. 

But he quite foresees Amencan nvalr) in raw 
matcnal, if not in manufacture, and warns Bntons, 
then as now too secure, of the dangers of slackness 
Even in the new Columbian world appears 
The woolly covenng Apachena’s glades. 

And Causes’, echo to the pipes and flocks 
Of foreign swains lYbde Time shakes down his sands. 
And works continual change, be none secure 
Quicken )Our labours, brace your slackening nerves, 

\ c Bntons , nor sleep careless on the lap 
Of bounteous Nature , she is elsewhere kmd. 

See Mississippi lengthen on her lawns. 

Propitious to the shepherds see the sheep 
Of fertile Anca, like camels formed, 

M hich bear huge burdens to the sea beat shore. 

And shine w ith fleeces soft as feathery down 
Th» country of the Apache Indians — parts of Texas, New 
Jlexico and Anreoa— vras even fartlier away m the Wild West 
than Kansas. The sheep of Anca are of course Ibmas. 

Isaac HaMkiiLS Broimc (1705-60;, son of 
the vicar of Burton on-Trent, was educated at 
Oveford, and m 1736 published a clever senes of 
SIN imitations of then living authors vv hich obtained 
great populanty The) naturall) suggest a com- 
panson with the parodies in Rejected Addresses 
Browne, who was called to the Bar, resided mainl) 
on his famil) estate, but sat in Parliament for 
some nme as member for Wcnlock in Shropshire 
He wrote a Latin poem, De Anum Jmvwrtahtate, 
which was much praised and repeatcdl) translated 
■(as by Soame Jen)'ns), and an English poem on 
the subject of Design and Beauty Johnson said 
that ‘of all conversers he was the most dchghtful 
with whom I ever was m company,’ and gave 
the sympathetic Boswell food for comfort when 
he told him that Browme ‘drank freely for thirty 
ye.irs’ His imitations are his happiest -work, the 
subject of the whole being A Pipe of Tobacco The 
first of the senes, A New Year’s Ode, appropnately 
parodies the manner of Colley Cibber, then poet 
laureate, in recitativ o and airs, and begins 

Old bailie array , big vnlh horror, is fled. 

And olive robed Peace again lifts up her head , 

Sing, ye Muscs, tobacco, the blessing of peace , 

Was ever a nation so blessed as this’ 

f 

Air — M hen summer suns grow red with heat. 
Tobacco tempers Phoebus’ ire , 

M'hen w intrv storms around us beat, 

Tobacco cheats with gentle fire. 


Yellow autumn, youthful spnng, 

In thy praises jointly sing 

Like Neptune, Ciesar guards Virginian fleets. 
Fraught with tobacco’s balmy sweets , 

Old Ocean trembles at Bntanma’s power. 

And Boreas is afraid to roar 

Cibber’s laureate effusions are here happily trav es- 
tied Ambrose Philips is also well hit off— not by 
Browne himself, but by ‘an ingenious fnend ’ 

Little tube of mighty power. 

Charmer of an idle hour, 

Object of my warm desire. 

Lip of wax and eye of fire , 

And thy snowy taper waist 
\\ Ith my finger gently braced, 

And thy pretty swelling crest. 

With my little stopper pressed. 

And the sw eetest bliss of blisses 
Breathing from thy balmy kisses 

Thomson is the subject of the third imitation 

O thou, matured by glad Hespenan suns, 

Tobacco, fountain pure of hmpid truth, 

Tliat looks the very soul , whence pounng thought. 
Swarms all the mind , absorpt is yellow care, 

And at each puff imagination bums , 

Flash on thy hard, and with exalting fires 
Touch the mvstenous hp that chants thy praise, 

In strains to mortal sons of earth unknown 
Behold an engine, wTought from tawny mines 
Of ductile clay, with plastic virtue formed, 

And glazed magnifick o’er, I grasp, I fill 
From Patotheke with pungent powers perfumed 
Itself one tortoise all, where shines imbibed 
Each parent ray , then rudely rammed illume, 

Y nil the red touch of zeal enkindlmg sheet, 

Marked with Gibsonian lore , forth issue clouds. 
Thought Ihnlling, thirst inciting clouds around, 

And many mining fires I all the while, 

Lollmg at ease, inhale the breezy halm 

But chief, w hen Bacchus w out w ith thee to join 

In genial stnfe and orthodoxal ale. 

Stream life and joy into the Muse’s bowk 
Oh, be thou stdl my great inspirer, thou 
My Muse oh, fan me w ith thy zephvr’s boon. 

While I, in clouded tabemicle shnned. 

Burst forth all oracle and mystick song 

Many of the lines and phrases are from Thomson’s 
poem of Liberty (1732), which also explains Gib 
soman lore. Pcctotheke is a pedantic coinage for 
a tobacco-boy. Such a smart parody of Thomson’s 
magniloquent style and diction being inevitably 
ludicrous, the usually good-natured poet was 
offended, and indited some ingry lines in reply 
The fourth imitation is in the style of Young^s 
Satires, which arc less strongly marked by 
mannerism than the Night Thoughts, not then 
wTittcn The parody begins 

Cnticks avnunt , Tobacco is my theme , 

Tremble hke hornets at the blasting steam 
z\nd yon, court insects, flutter not too near 
Its light, nor buzz within the scorching sphere 
Polho, with flame like thine mv verse mspir^ 

So shall the Muse from smoke eliat fire. 
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It IS Pope of course i\ho is thus imitated 

Blest leaf 1 ^\hose aromatic gales dispense 
To templars modest) , to parsons sense 
So raptured priests, at famed Dodona’s shnne, 
Drank inspiration from the steam divine. 

Poison that cures, a lapour that affords 
Content more solid than the smile of lords 
Rest to the tveary, to the hungry food. 

The last kind refuge of the ivise and good 
Inspired by thee, dull cits adjust the scale 
Of Europe’s peace, uhen other statesmen fail 
By thee protected, and thy sister beer. 

Poets rejoice, nor think the bailiff near 
Nor less the cntic on ns thy genial aid, 

^Yhllc slipperless he plies the piddling trade. 

What though to love and soft delights a foe, 

Bj ladies hated, hated by the beau. 

Yet social freedom long to eourts unknotvn, 

Fair health, fair truth, and virtue are thy own 
Come to th) poet, come with healing wings. 

And let me taste thee tmexcised by kings ' 

In the hbt, beginning 

Boy ' bmig an ounce of Freeman’s liest, 

\nd bid the vicar be my guest — 

Browne not merely caught the manner of Svvuft, 
but successful!) reproduced his coarseness 

HIuttliCM Gi cen (1696-1737), author of The 
Spleen, praised by Pope and Gra) , left the austere 
DissenUng communion of his parents, had a post 
as clerk in the London Custom House, performed 
his duties faithfully, and from time to time WTOte 
and published verses He was a witty and enter- 
taining companion, but seems to have had personal 
cspcncnce of ‘ the spleen,’ to judge by the aptness 
with which he discusses its vanous forms and 
their appropnate remedies, in comic verse like 
that of Hndibras and of some of Swaft’s poems 
The poem was first published by Glover, the 
author of Leomdas, after Green’s deatli Gray 
thought that ‘even the wood-notes of Green often 
break out into strains of real poetr)" and music , ’ 
and the fourth line of the first of the following 
extracts from The Spleen (alluding to David and 
Goliath, and not unlike Shakespeare’s 

Man but a rush against Othello’s breast. 

And he retires), 

soon attained to the dignit) of a stock quotation 

Cures for Melancholy 
Po cure the mind’s wrong bias, spleen, 

Some recommend the bowling green , 

Some lull) walks , all exercise , 

Fhng but a stone, the giant dies , 

I-augh and be w ell Monke)-s have been 
Extreme good doctors for the spleen , 

And kitten, if the humour hit. 

Has liarlequincd aw a) the fit 
Since mirth is good in this behalf. 

At some particulars let us laugh 
If spleen fogs nse at break of da), 

I clear my evening with a pla). 

Or to some concert take mj w ay 


Tlie compan), the shine of lights, 

Tlie scenes of humour, music's flights. 

Adjust and set the soul to rights. 

In rainy days keep double guard. 

Or spleen w ill surely be too hard , 

Which, like those fish by sailors met, 
riy highest while their wangs are weL 
In such dull weather, so unfit 
To enterpnse a w ork of wit , 

When clouds one yard of axure sky. 

That ’s fit for simile, deny, 

I dress my face with studious looks. 

And shorten tedious hours w ith books. 

But if dull fogs invade the head. 

That memory minds not w hat is read, 

I Bit in w indovv dry as ark. 

And on the drowning w orld remark 
Or to some coffee house I stray 
For news, the manna of a day, 

And from the hipped discourses gather 
That politics go b) the weatlier 

Sometimes I dress, with women sit. 

And chat aw ay the gloomy fit , 

Quit the stiff garb of serious sense. 

And wear a gay impertinence, 

Nor think nor speak with any pains. 

But lay on Fancy’s neck the reins 

I never game, and rarely bet. 

Am loath to lend or run in debt 
No Compter waits me agitate. 

Who moralising pass the gate. 

And there mine cy es on spendthnfts turn. 

Who vainly o’er their bondage mourn 
Wisdom, before beneath their care, 

Pays her upbraiding visits there, 

And forces Folly through the grate 
Her panegyric to repeat 
Expenence, joined with common sense. 

To mortals is a providence. 

Happ) the man who, innocent, 

Gneves not at ills he can’t prevent , 

His skiff does with the current glide. 

Not puffing pulled against the tide 
He, paddling by the scuffling crowd. 

Sees unconcerned life’s wager rowed. 

And when he can’t prevent foul play, 

Enjoys the folly of the fray 

The gate is the gate of the Compter or debtor s prison , n/f is tbs 
antecedent to the rv/ie that follow s. 

Contentment— A Wlsb 
May Heaven — it ’s all I wish for — send 
One genial room to treat a fnend. 

Where decent cupboard, little plate. 

Display benevolence, not state 
And may my bumble dwelling stand 
Upon some chosen spot of land 
A pond before full to the bnm, 

Where cows may cool, and geese may swim , 
Behind, a green, like velvet neat. 

Soft to the eye, and to the feet , 

Wliere odorous plants m evening fair 
Breathe all around ambrosial air , 

From Eurus, foe to kitchen ground. 

Fenced by a slope with bushes crowned. 

Fit dwelling for the feathered throng, 

Vt ho pay their qiut rents vnth a song > 
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W Uh opening views of bill and dale, 

■Winch sense and fancv do regale, 

■Where the half arquc, which nsion bounds, 

Lil c amphiiheatrc surrounds 
i\nd woods impemous to the breeze, 

Thiclv phalanx of embodied trees , 

From hdls through plams in dusl arrav. 

Extended far, repel the day , 

I fere stillness, height, and solemn shade 
Innte, and contemplation aid 
Here nymphs from hollow oaks relate 
The dark decrees and nil of fate , 

And dreams, beneath the spreading beech. 

Inspire, and doalc fancy teach , 

^Yhllc soft as breczv breath of wind. 

Impulses rustle through the mind 
Here Dryads, scorning Phcebns’ ra), 

W hile Pan melodious pipes awa\. 

In measnred motions fnsk about, 

Till old Silenus puts them out 
There see the clover, pea, and bean 
Vie m sanety of green , 

Fresh pastures speckled o’er cnlh sheep. 

Brown fields their fallow Sabbaths 1 eep, 

Plump Cere^ golden tresses wear, 

And poppc top I nots deck her hair. 

And silver streams through meadows stray. 

And 2Caiads on the margin play, 

And lesser nymphs on side of hdls, 

From plaj’thing urns pour down the nils 

Lord ncrrcy (1696-1743), the son of a Suffolk 
knight, IS w ell known as the Sporus of Pope and 
as husband of the much besung and beautiful 
Marv Lenell A supple pohtiaan and a good 
parhamentarj debater, he was successively Y'lce- 
Chamberlain and Lord Pnv> Seal, and a great 
favounte with Queen Caroline. His historj , called 
Munoirs of the Retgti of Ceoige // from his 
Accession iill ilie Death of Queen Caroline, edited 
m 1848 bj John 'Wilson Crokir, is vcrj valuable 
in Its V av It abounds in minute details drawn 
from personal obsen ation , the characters are 
cle\ erly drawai , and he has desenabed at IcngUi 
all the v ices, coarseness, and dullness of the court, 
m a sUle conasc and pointed. His portraits arc 
often spiteful, and he rarcl) docs justice to the 
good qualities of those — and thej were man\ — 
whom he disliked Besides his Memoirs, Lord 
Heney published man> pamphlets, waote occa- 
sional V erscs, and joined wath Lad\ Mary Worticj 
Montagu in cndcavounng vainlj to repel the 
envenomed shafts of Pope. He was a man 
of talent and energy, though contending wath 
WTCtchcd health, dnniang asses’ milk, and rouging 
his countenance to conceal his ghastly appear- 
ance , of moral pnnaple or public honour he 
appears to have been destitute A few weeks 
before his death wc find him wanting thus charac- 
teristically to Lady Mary ‘The last stages of an 
infirm life are filthv roads, and, Ifkc all other 
roads, I find the further one goes from the capital, 
the more tedious the miles grow, and the more 
rough and disagreeable the way 1 know of no 
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tumpil cs to mend them , medicine pretends to be 
such, but doctors who have the management of tt, 
like the commissioners for most other turnpikes, 
seldom execute w hat thev undertake , they only 
put the toll of the poor cheated passenger m their 
pockets, and leave every jolt at least as bad as 
they found it, if not worse’ The extracts that 
follow are from the Memoit s 

Traits of George n and Queen Caroline 
The Duke of Richmond asked the king immediately 
to succeed Lord Scarborough, and the ling was not 
averse to granting his request any further than he was 
always averse to givang anything to anybody "Many 
mgredienls concurred to form this reluctance m his 
majesty to bestowing One was that, tal mg all his 
noUons from a German measnre, he thought every man 
who «ervcd him m England overpaid , another was, that 
while employments were vacant he saved the salary , 
Irat the most prevalent of all was his never havang the 
least inclination to oblige Ido not believe there ever 
hved a man to whose temper benevolence was so abso 
lately a stranger It was a sensation that, I dare say, 
never accompamed any one act of his power , so that 
whatever good he did was either extorted from him, or 
was the adventiuoin, effect of some self interested act of 
policy consequcntlv , if any seeming favour he conferred 
ever obliged the receiver, it must have been because the 
man on whom it fell was ignorant of the motives from 
which the giver bestowed I remember Sir Robert 
kkalpole saying once, m speaking to mo of the king, 
that to talk with him of compassion, corisideraUon of 
past services, chanty, and bounty, was making use of 
words that with him had no meaning The queen, 
by long studying and long expencnce of his temper, 
knew how to instil her own sentiments — whilst she 
affected to receive his majesty’s, she could appear 
convinced whilst she vws controverting, and obedient 
whilst she was ruling, and bj this means her dextenty 
and address made it imjxissible for anybody to persuade 
him what was truly his case — that whilst she was seem 
inglv on every occasion giving up her opinion and her 
viJl to his, she was alv ays in reality turning his opmion 
and bending his will to hers. She managed tbr, deified 
unage as the heathen pnests used to do the oracles of 
old, when, kneeling and prostrate before the altars of a 
pageant god, they received with the greatest devotion 
and reverence those directions in public which they had 
before instilled and regulated m private. And as these 
idols consequently were only propitious to the favountes 
of the augurers, so nobody who had not tampered with 
our chief pnesltss ever receiv ed a favourable answer from 
our god storms and thunder greeted every votarv that 
entered the temple vnthout her protection — calms and 
suDsbme those who obtained it The king himself was 
so little sensible of this being his case, that one day, 
enumerating the people who had governed this country 
in other reigns, he said Charles L was governed by his 
wife, Charles II by his mistresses, Ring James bv his 
pnests, King illiam by his men, and Queen Anne by 
her women — favountes IIis father, he added, had been 
governed by anvbodv tliat could get at him iVnd at the 
end of this compendious history of our great and wase 
monarchs, with a significant, satisfied, fnnmphant air, be 
' turned about, smiling to one of lus auditors, and asked 
him ’And who do they say governs now ?’ 'U'hether 
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this 15 a true or a fake story of the king I know not, 
but It was currcntlj reported and generally behei ed 

(From Chap Iv ) 

Her predominant passion tyas pnde, and the darling 
pleasure of her soul was power , but she was forced to 
gratify one to gam the other, as some people do health, 
b) a stnet and painful rjgimt, which few besides herself 
could have had patience to support or resolution to 
adhere to She u as at least se\ en or eight hours i(le d 
tlU with the king every day, during which time she was 
generallj saying what she did not think, assenting to 
uhat she did not believe, and praising what she did not 
approve , for the> t\ ere seldom of the same opinion, 
and he too fond of his oivn for her ever at first to dare 
to controvert it (‘ Coiisiht quamvis egregn quod tpse non 
afferret vnniicus ’ — ‘ An enemy to any counsel, however 
excellent, which he himself had not suggested ' — Tacitus) 
She used to give him her opinion as jugglers do a card, 
bj changing it imperceptibly, and making him believe 
he held the same with that he first pitched upon But 
tliat iihich made these tile h tiles seem heaviest was that 
he neither liked reading nor being read to (unless it avas 
to sleep) she was forced, like a spider, to spin out of 
her oven hovels all the conversation with vhicli the fly 
was taken How ei cr, to all this she submitted, for the 
sake of power, and for the reputation of having it , for 
the vanit) of being thought to possess what she desired 
was equal to the pleasure of the possession itself But, 
cither for the appearance or the reality, she knew it was 
absolutely necessary to have interest in her husband, as 
she was sensible that interest was the measure by which 
people voiild always judge of her power Her every 
thought, word, and act therefore tended and was cal 
culated to preserve her influence there , to him she sac 
nficed her time, for him she mortified her inclination , 
she looked, spake, and breathed but for bun, like a 
weathercock to every capncious blast of his uncertain 
temper, and governed him (if such influence so gained 
can bear the name of government) by being as great a 
slave to him thus ruled as any other wife could be to 
a man who ruled her For all the tedious hours she 
spent then m watching him whilst he slept, or the 
heavier task of entertaining him whilst he was awake, 
her single consolation was in reflecting she had power, 
and that people in coffee houses and ruelles were saying 
she governed this country, without knowing how dear 
the gov ernment of it cost her 

Barton Booth (1681-1733), son of a Lanca- 
shire squire of good family, was educated at West- 
minster, and, spite of opposition, earned out his 
wish to become an actor and a famous one, his 
Cato in Addison’s play being his greatest part 
He wrote a masque on the death of Dido, and a 
number of poems, many of them to his wife and 
some of them sprightlj From one of his songs 
come the lines (based on Hudtbras, III , 11 175} 

True as the needle to the pole 

Or as the dial to the sun 

Thomas Coohe (1703-1756), the son of an 
innkeeper at Braintree, studied the classics at 
Filstcad School and pnvately, and became a 
\Miig journalist. He was the author of dramatic 
pieces, poems, and translations , his translation 


of Hesiod secured him the nickname of ‘Hesiod 
Cooke ’ An assault on Pope, Swift, and others in 
his Battle of the Poets began a lifelong feud. He 
was editor of the Craftsman 

Francis Hutcheson (1694-1746) was the son 
of a Presbytenan minister at Armagh, himself the 
son of a minister of good Ayrshire stock who had 
settled m Ireland Franas studied for the ministry 
at the University of Glasgow, and was tutor to the 
young Earl of Kilmarnock who was executed for 
his share in the rebellion of 1745 As a licentiate 
he was tliought to incline too much to a modified 
or ‘ new light ’ Calvinism , and shortly after the 
completion of his theological course he was m 
vited to open a pnvate academy m Dublin, which 
proved highly successfuL In 1720 he published 
his Inquiry into the Original of our Ideas of 
Beauty and Virtue, and so became known to 
many influential personages, such as Lord Gran 
ville, then Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, Archbishop 
King, and others This work was followed in 
1728 by his Essay on the Nature and Conduct 
of the Passions j and in the year after he vvas 
called to be professor of Moral Philosophy m 
the University of Glasgow In his lifetime he 
published various minor books, including a small 
treatise on LogiCj his largest work, A System 
of Moral Philosophy, was published by his 
son after his death (wath a Life, 1755) 
classical and literary sympathies, largely learnt 
from Shaftesbury, Hutcheson rescued philosophy 
from andity, and conciliated a new interest in 
speculative thought He may m some respects 
be considered a pioneer of the so called ‘ Scotch 
school’ and of the common sense philosophy, 
although he was an eclectic, and was largely 
influenced by Locke , from bis professonal work 
Dugald Stewart dated the metaphysical philosophy 
of Scotland But it is as a moral philosopher, 
rather than as a metaphysician, that Hutcheson 
was conspicuous His sy'stem is to a large extent 
that of Shaftesbury, but it is more complete, 
coherent, and clearly illustrated He took over 
the term ‘moral sense’ (rarely used by his pre 
decessor) and greatly developed the doctrine. He 
was a strong opponent of the theory that benev 0- 
lence has a selfish origin , he was practically an 
early utilitanan For insisting that ‘we have a 
knowledge of good and evil without and pnor to 
a knowledge of God,’ and like unwonted tea 
mg, he was (unavailmgly) prosecuted for heresy 
by the Presbytery, and his influence powerfu y 
promoted a liberal theology in Scotland Hume 
consulted Hutcheson , Adam Smith studied under 


him, and was much influenced by him 


Reid, 


too, was first stirred by his works to philosophica 
interests , but Hutcheson’s greatest strength ^ 
in his spoken utterances and not in his prm 
books 

See Professor Fowler s Shaftesbury aud Huichescu 
the admirable monograph by VV R. Scott, which sheds new 
both on his life and his teaching 
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The Earl of Chesterfield. 

Philip Dormer Stanhope (1694-1773) \-as an 
enlightened statesman, an orator, a conspicuous 
■ftit, and a man of almost universal accomplish- 
ments , but he is chief!) remembered as the 
author of the famous Letters vmtten to his natural 
son, Philip Stanhope. Son of the third Earl of 
Chesterfield, he studied at Cambndgc, made the 
grand tour, and sat in the House of Commons 
as member for St Germains m Cornwall from 
1716 to 1726, when he succeeded his father as 
fourth EarL In 1730 he was made Lord Steward 
of the Household. Until then, as a ^^'hlg, he 
had supported Walpole , but being ousted from 
office for voting against an excise bill, he went 
over to the Opposition, and was one of Walpole’s 
bitterest antagonists He was above bnbes, and, 
according to his lights, an honest statesman and 
a true patnot. He joined the Pelham Ministr) 
in 1744 , in 1745-46 was a judicious, able, and 
conciliator} Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and was 
in 1746 one of the pnncipal Secrctanes of State, 
but m 1748 was compelled b) ill-hcalth and deaf 
ness to retire from public life. He was at one 
time on terms of intimac) wnth Swift, Pope, 
and Bolingbrokc, and he patronised Collc) Cibber 
and man) other men of letters Later in life, 
b) obtruding on Samuel Johnson the patronage 
which he had vathheld till the publication of the 
Dictionar), he drew from the lexicographer the 
famous indignant letter The stor) that Johnson 
was kept waiting in an anteroom in Chesterfield’s 
house while fops and fnbbles passed freel) into 
the presence is not true, and was denied b) 
Johnson himself 

Chesterfield’s ambition was gratified neither by 
success m public life nor m court socict) Besides 
several senes of letters, he wrote articles for 
penodicals and produced some political tracts 
The letters to his son were meant to form the 
young man’s mind, mould his manners, and make 
him an exceptionally accomplished man of the 
world They were earned on from the time the 
bo) was five )ears old till his death as envoy at 
Dresden at the age of thirt) siv As it happened, 
though Philip was good natured and sensible, he 
was singularl) defiaent in the graces his courtl) 
father so sedulously inculcated, he filled several 
minor diplomatic posts with credit, but was shy 
md diffident in manner and incapable of elegant 
accomplishments The correspondence began wuth 
‘ the dawmngs of instruction adapted to the capa- 
cit) of a bo), nsing gradual!}, bj precepts and 
monition calculated to direct and guard the age 
of incautious youth, to the advice and knowledge 
requisite to form the man ambitious to shine as 
an accomplished courtier, an orator in the senate, 
or a minister at foreign courts.’ The letters contain 
a vast deal of shrewd advace and observation, 
show a highly refined taste in literary matters, and 
are written in singularly pure, perspicuous, and 


graceful English. Their ethical level is not high- 
though Johnson spoke quite unfairly when he said 
the) taught the morals of a whore and the manners 
of a dancing-master Chesterfield carefull) dis- 
tinguished between the manners of a gentleman 
and those of a dancing-master, which he abhorred , 
his morals, however unsatisfactor)', were not those 
suggested b) Johnson He earnestly reprobated 
what he regarded as the coarser forms of vice 
It might rather be said that he had neitlier 
real moral principles nor religious scruples, nor 
any higher rule of life than a regard for the 
conventional decencies prescribed by the code of 
his time — gentlemanhness as then understood It 
was not an age of pure lives or lofty aspirations, 
and Chesterfield was perhaps not far below the 
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(From the Portrait b) Win* Hoarc R-A., m the Isatiorml 
Portrait Gallery ) 


level of the contemporary man of the world, 
whose supreme aim in life was to shine in 
public life or m societ) The tone is c)Tiical , 
self-control and regard for the feelings of others 
are necessar) for our own well-being Gallantr), 
Its justifications, etiquette, and proper manage- 
ment, are discussed with unpleasant iteration, 
most unedifying maxims being senously incul- 
cated A recent editor apologises for Chesterfield’s 
remarkable counsel to his son to cultivate irregular 
relations with mamed women, on the ground that 
of a total of four hundred and twent}-one letters 
pnnted b) him only seven or eight gave this unhol) 
advice’ The 121st letter — to the boy of eighteen 
— sa)s women are children of a larger growth, 
I wuthout good sense , ‘ a man of sense on!) tnfles 
j with them, plays with them’ The i8oth has the 
' first actual suggestion , the notonous 202nd opens. 
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‘ I ha^ e seldom or nc\ er ^\•^tten to 5 ou on the 
subject of religion and morality,’ insists that 
‘ ) our moral character [1 e. on the side of honour 
and truthfulness, not of sexual punt) ] must be not 
onl) pure, but, like Cassads uife, unsuspected,’ 
and, charactensticalh , proceeds explicitlv to re- 
commend adulter) The letters uere never de- 
signed for publication After die death of Mr 
Stanhope in 1768, it nas found that he had been 
secretly marned, and had left a nidow and tno 
children The nidou made o\er the onginal 
letters to their proper onner. Lord Chesterfield, 
but she presen ed copies, and immcdiatel) after 
the death of the eminent wit and statesman, the 
letters nerc committed to the press The cop)- 
nghtnas sold for;^i5oo — a sum almost unprece- 
dented for such a nork — and fiie editions were 
called for withm twehe months In the later 
)ears of his life, when almost totall) deaf and 
afflicted b) increasing ill health. Chesterfield w rote 
another long senes of letters to his youthful 
kinsman, godson, and successor in the earldom 
— letters similar to the earlier ones in general 
aim, but less remarkable and less exceptionable 
On his deathbed he still endeavoured to cana 
out his owm maxims of punctilious courtesy 
towards those about him 

On Good-Breeding' 

A fnend of yours and mine has vciy justl) defined 
good breeding to be, ‘the result of much good-sense, 
some good nature, and a little self-denial for the 
sake of others, and with a vaew to obtain the same 
indulgence from them ’ Taking this for granted— as 
I think It cannot be disputed— it is astonishing to me 
that an) body, who has good sense and good nature, 
can esseiiliall) fad in good breeding As to the modes 
of it indeed, the) vary according to persons, places, 
and circumstances, and arc onl\ to be acquired 
b) observation and experience, but the substance 
of It 15 evcrjTvhcre and eternally the same. Good 
manners are to particular societies what good morals 
arc to Eociet) in general— their cement and their 
sccunt) And as laws are enacted to enforce good 
morals, or at least to prevent the ill effects of bad 
ones, so there arc certam rules of civility universal!) 
implied and received, to enforce good manners and 
punish bad ones And indeed there seems to me to 
Ix! less difference both betw een the crimes and punish 
ments than at first one would imagine The immoral 
man who invades another’s propert) is justly liangcd 
for It , and the ill bred man, who b) his ill manners 
invade, and disturbs the quiet and comforts of private 
life, is b) common consent as justly banished society 
Jilutual complaisances, attentions, and sacrifices of little 
conveniences arc as natural an implied compact between 
CIV ilised people as protection and obedience are between 
kings and subjects, whoever in cither case vaolales 
that compact, justl) forfeits all advantages ansmg from 
it for my own part, I really think that, next to the 
coTiaCiousncss of doing a good action, that of doing a 
avll one is the mo i pleasing, and the epithet which I 
should covet the most, next to that of Ansudes, would 
be that of well bred. 


Judicious Flattery 


If )ou would particularly gam the affection and 
friendship of particular people, whether men or women, 
endeavour to find out their predominant cxcellenc), if 
they have one, and their prevaiilmg weakness, which 
every' body lias, and do justice to the one, and soraething 
more than justice to the other Men have vanonsoljeclx 
in which they may excel, or at least would be Ihonght 
to excel , and, though they love to hear justice done to 
them where they know that they excel, yet they arc 
most and best flattered upon those points where the) 
wish to excel, and yet are doubtful whether the) do 
or not As for example Cardinal Richelieu, who was 
undoubtedly the ablest statesman of bis time, or perhaps 
of any other, had the idle vanity of being thouglit the 
best poet too he envied the great Corneille his repa 
talion, and ordered a cttticism to be written upon the 
Cid Tliose therefore who flattered skilfull) said little 
to him of his abilities in state affairs, or at least hat 
cn fassaiit, and as it might naturall) occur Bat the 
incense winch thev gave him, the smoke of which they 
knew would turn his head in their favour, was as a 
bel (spnt and a poet Wi) ? Because he was sure of 
one exccllenc), and distrustful ns to the other \ on will 
easil) discover ever) man’s prevailing vanity, b) observ 
mg his favounte topic of conversation, for ererv man 
talks most of what he has most a mmd to be thoaghl 
to excel in Touch him but there, and )oa tonch him 
to the quick. The late Sir Robert Walpole (who was 
certainly an able man) was little open to flattery apon 
that head, for he was m no doubt himself about it, 
but his prevailing weakness was to be thought to bare 
a polite and happv turn to gallantly , of which he 
had undoubtedly less than any man hvang it was ha 
favounte and frequent subiect of conversation, which 
proved to those who had any penetration that it was 
ins prevailmg weakness And they applied to it vnlh 
success. 


Women have in general but one object, which is their 
beaut) , upon which, scarce any flattery is too gro^s for 
them to swallow Nature has hardly formed a woman 
ugly enough to be insensible to flattery upon her person , 
if her face is so shocking that she must in some degree 
be conscious of it, her figure and air, she trusts, make 
ample amends for it If her figure is deformed, hff 
face, she thinks, counterbalances it If they are bot 
bad, she comforts herself that she has graces , a certam 
manner , a je m s^ais quoi, still more engaging than 
beauty This truth is evident from the studied an 
elaborate dress of the ugliest women m the world 
An undoubted, uncontested, conscious beaut) is of 
women the least sensible of flatten upon tliat 
knows It IS her due, and is therefore obliged to nobody 
for givang it her She must be flattered upon her tmder 
standing, winch, though she may jiossibly not doubt 0 
herself, yet she suspects that men may distrust. 

Do not mistake me, and think that I mean to recom 
mend to you abject and cnnurtal flatter) no, flatly 
nobody’s vices or enraes, on tlic^ contrary, abhor an 
discourage them But there is no living m the wor 
w ithout a complaisant indulgence for people’s vvealuicsses, 
and innocent, though ndiculous vanities. If a 
d mind to he thought waser, and a woman handsomer, 
than they really are, their error is a comfortable one o 
themselves, and an innocent one vvath regard to 0 
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people , and I ^ onld rather make them my friends bj 
indulging them m it, than my enemies, b) cndeaiounng, 
and that to no purpose, to undeceive them 

Tlicre are httle aUention=, likewase, nhich are infinitely 
engaging, and avhich sensiblj aflfect that degree of pnde 
and selfloie aihich is inseparable from human nature, 
as they are unquestionable proofs of the regard and 
consideration which we have for the person to whom we 
pa) them Aa for example, to obicne the little habits, 
the 111 mgs, the antipatliies, and the tastes of those whom 
we would gain , and then tal e care to provade them with 
the one, and to secure them from the other, giving them 
genteellj to understand, that )ou had observed they liked 
such a dish, or such a room, for winch reason )ou had 
prepared it or, on the contrary, that having observed 
thev had an aversion to such a dish, a dislike to sucli 
a person, &.C., you had taken care to avoid presenting 
them Such attention to such tnfles flatters self love 
much more than greater things, as it makes people think 
themselves almost the onl) objects of your thoughts and 
care 

These are some of the arcana's neccssarv for )our 
initiation in the great socict) of the world I wish I had 
known them better at )our age, I have paid the pnee 
of three and lift} years for them, and shall not grudge 
It, if )ou reap the advantage Adieu. 

Personal Dignify 

There is a certain dignit) of manners absolutely 
necessary to make even the most valuable diaracler 
either respected or respectable 

Horse pla) , romping, frequent and loud fits of laughter, 
jokes, w agger), and indiscnmmatc familiarity will sink 
both merit and knowledge into a degree of contempt 
rhc) compose at most a merry fellow , and a merry 
fellow was never )Ct a respectable man Indiscnmmatc 
familiant) cither offends )our supenors, or else dubs 
)ou their dependent and led captain It gives )our 
infenors just but troublesome and improper claims of 
eqaalit) A joker is near akin to a buffoon , and neither 
of them IS the least related to wit f\Tiocver is admitted 
or sought for in company upon an) other account than 
that of his menl and manners is never respected there, 
but only made use of We w ill have such a one, for he 
Sings prettily , we wall invate such a one to a ball, for he 
dances well , v c will have such a one at supper, for he 
IS alwa)s joking and laughing, vve wall ask another, 
because he plajs deep at all games, or because he can 
dnnk a great deal These arc all valifjang distinctions, 
mortifvmg preferences, and exclude all ideas of esteem 
aud regard AVhoever u iade (as it is called) m com 
panv for the sake of any one thing smgl), is smgl) tint 
tlung, and will never be considered in an) other light, 
conscqucnll) never respected, let his merits be what the) 
will 

This dignit) of manners which I recommend so much 
to )ou, is not onl) as different from pnde as true 
courage is from blustcnng, or true wat from joking, but 
IS absolntcl) inconsistent vvitli it, for nothing vilifies and 
degrades more than pride The pretensions of the proud 
man are oflener treated with sneer and contempt than 
with indignation, ns vve offer ndiculousl) too little lo 
a tradesman who asks ndiculousl) too much for his 
goo Is , but vve do not haggle w ith one who onl) asks 
a just and reasonable pncc. 

Abject flatter) and indiscnminate assentation degrade 
as much as indiscnminate contradiction and noisy debate 


disgust But a modest assertion of one’s oi'-n opinion, 
and a complaisant acquiescence in other people’s, pre 
serve dignit) 

Vulgar, low expressions, awkward motions and address, 
villi), as thev impl) either a veiy low turn of mind, or 
low education and low compan) 

Fmolous cunosit) about tnfles and a labonous 
attention to little objects, v liicli neither require nor 
deserve a moment’s thought, lower a man , who from 
thence is thought (and not unjusti)) incapable of greater 
matter^ Cardinal de Retz, veiy sagaciously, marked 
out Cardinal Chigi for a little mmd, from the moment 
he told him he had wrote three years wiUi the same pen, 
and that it was an excellent good one still 

A certain degree of extenor senousness in looks and 
motions gives dignity without excluding wat and decent 
cheerfulness, which are alwaj's senous themselves A 
constant smirk upon the face and a whiffling activity of 
the body are strong indications of fntilit) V lioevcr is 
in a burr) shews that the thing he is aliout is too big 
for him Haste and buny are very different things. 

Detached Thoughts 

Men who converse onl) wath women arc fnvolotus, 
effeminate puppies, and tliosc who never converse with 
them are bears 

Tlie desire of being pleased is universal The desire 
of pleasing should be so too Miners are not so much 
blamed for being misers as envacd for being nch 

Dissimulation lo a certain degree is as nccessar) in 
business as clothes arc in the common intercourse of 
life, and a man would be as imprudent who should 
exhibit his msidc naked, as he would be indecent if ho 
produced his outside so 

H)ancn comes whenever he is called, bat Love onl) 
w hen he pleases 

An abject flatterer has a worse opinion of others, and, 
if possible, of himself, than he ought to have 

A woman will be impiiatl) governed by the man 
whom she is in love viili, but will not be directed b) 
the roan whom she esteems the most The former is 
tlie result of passion, whicli is her character, the latter 
must be the effect of reasoning, winch is by no means 
of the feminine gentler 

The best moral virtues ore those of which the vulgar 
are, perhaps, the best judges. 

A fool never lias thought, a madman has lost it , and 
an absent man is for the time walhout it 

Advice IS seldom welcome , and those wlio want it the 
most alwaj-s like it the least 

In spite of his courtly accorupltslimcnls, ChcstcrliclJ irus of 
uniinposing presence and rather disimctb plain lookins- Some of 
his other correspondence memoirs, speeche , css.ajs, and contn 
hutions to the p-css were published in two volumes in 1777 All 
the miscclfancous vrorbs appeared in four volumes in 1779. I.ord 
dfahon (aftertvards Earl Sunhopc) published the Leltcrs and o Jirr 
pieces in five volumes m 1845-51 and Mr Bradshaiv m three 
sxilumcs m xS,,- And the uholc scries of Is o hundred and 
thirt> rw letters svntten to the Earts godson and successor wen* 
pubhslied in 1830 bj Lord Carmrvon. Oddlj enough the god on, 
IiLc the son was ill qualified to profit by ^esicrfield 1 coun eb 
He was good natured and shrewd, fond of field sp-rts and a 
country fife, and rutlicr decidedly defective in breeding \nothcr 
edition of the Letters by Mr C Struchey appeared in 1301 
Innumerable selections from the Leiicrs have been published not 
merely n English but in Dutch German ard Spanish, 

Sam e-B*uves Cn czl Btcay rn Cf-cs^njic^d (Eng trans. :'’7o) 

AV Ernst Browning s 7 / rl* u-rf 77 tidcut e/ Lcrd ChtU r/ cld 
0874) nnd his t/rr/r irr t / 1 orri ChfiCtr/icU (1893), and Chnrton 
Collitiic jErrojj nr y A'/vn'ri'j (183 ). 
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Samuel liioliardsou. 

From some uncvpl-iined circumst-rncc, which 
ccrtimij ennnot be the lack of material, since 
there arc no fewer than siv huge ^olumes of his 
immoderate epistles in the Forster collection at 
Somli Kensington, 'Richardson has not hitherto 
found a place m an) of the numerous senes of 
short biographies Unti' recentl), the lengthy 
memoir which Mrs A L Barbauld prefixed in 
1804 to her selcc 
tion (also in si\ 
aohimcs) of his 
li tiers, remained 
the chief authont) 
for his life , but 
in 1900 a careful 
biographical and 
critical stud) was 
published b) Miss 
C L Thomson 
Richard s on’s 
father, like Prior’s, 

\ as a joiner , ‘ a 
\ery honest man 
(says his son), 
descended of a 
famil) of middling 
note, in the County 
of Surrev,’ his 
mother, ' a good 
w Oman, of a family 
not ungentccl’ 

At the time of the 
l^fonmouth rebel- 
lion the elder 
Richardson re- 
tired to Derb)- 
shirc and here 
in 1689 Samuel 
Richardson was 
Iwrii He was at SAMUEL R] 

first designed for (P™"! ‘h' Portrait bj Joseph Hieliin 
the Church, but 

means were wanting, and, with nothing more 
than ‘common school learning,’ he began life 
m 1706 as a pnnteFs apprentice, his master 
j\Ir John Wilde of Aldersgatc Street He 
had selected this calling, he tells us, because he 
thought It would gratif) his thirst for reading In 
due time he became a compositor and corrector 
of the press, married, set up for himself (1719), 
pnntcd newspapers, wrote ‘honest dedications’ 
md prefaces for the booksellers, and was made 
sufccssnel) Printer of tlie Journals of the House 
of Commons, Master of the Stationers’ Compan), 
and finall) King’s Kaw Printer His first London 
place of business was m Fleet Street itself 



SAMUEL RICHARDSON 

(From the Portrait hj Joseph Hiehmore in the Naiioiml Portrait Gallerj ) 


his City residence, he had a countr)' box at North 
End, Fulham, which he occupied from 1739, or 
earlier, to 1754, w'hen he moved to Parson’s Green. 
His three novels, the last of which was completed 
early in 1754 by the issue of the final \olumes, 
were therefore written before he quitted North 
End At Parson’s Green, on the 4th July 1761, 
he died, and was buned in the middle aisle of 
St Bride’s, Fleet Street, near the pulpit 
Such a career, so labonous, so methodical, so 

monotonous, IS not 
usually found to 
be fertile in ina 
dent, and the 
story of Richard 
son IS the stoi) 
of his works, the 
insensible pre 
paration for which 
began betimes As 
a child he was a 
letter-w ntcr, and 
even a moral 
letter-writer One 
of his school 
mates invited him, 
at a ler)' earl) 
age, to attempt the 
histor) of a ser 
a-anf man (\irtu 
ous) who married 
his young mis- 
tress , and bcfoic 
he was eleien he 
had spontaneous!) 
addressed a hor 
tatory epistle to a 
backbiting widow 
of near fift) His 
gift with the pen 
made him the 
.-HARDSON chosen and will 

re in the Naiioiml Portrait Gallerj ) mg SCnbc of the 

young women of 
the neighbourhood, for whose correspondence 
with their sweethearts he frequently supplied not 
onl) the words but the sentiments ‘I cannot 
tell you what to wnte,’ said one impulsive girl, 
with her heart in her mouth, ‘but you cannot 
write too kindly,’ and it is manifest that tasks of 

this sort must have greatly aided his minute insight 
into feminine character He continued his habit, 
when he became a printer’s apprentice, b) a 
copious correspondence with an unnamed gentle 
man of similar tastes, who, ‘had he lived, intended 
high things’ for his young fnend At last, in t739i 
when he was fifty, Messrs Rivington & 
who had alread)'- made use of his pen, proposed 


Afterwards he moved m c o'" 

Court) where his list bn compile a kind of model letter vvnter 

w-as a Z u m t ie noH. “ ^1"°" demolished) for the use of ‘those country readers who were 

oir.ces in tlm pj^sint BeS B. themselves’ Two or th.^ 

I mgs Besides of the epistles prepared for this purpose suggested 
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a separate stor) ‘ And hence,’ in the wnter’s own 
words, ‘sprung Pa/nela’ 

Virtue Rewarded, the second title of Pamela, 
(whose name, by the way, is borrowed from 
Sidney’s Arcadia), sufficiently indicates the object 
of the book. But the precise author added 
further explanatory details It was, he said, ‘a 
senes of famdiar letters from a beautiful joung 
damsel to her parents, published m order to culti- 
vate the pnnciples of \artue and religion in tlie 
youth of both sexes’ It was besides ‘a narrative 
which had its foundation m truth and nature , and, 
at the same time that it agreeably entertained by 
a I’ancty of cunous and affecting incidents, was 
entirely dnested of all those images which, in 
too many pieces, calculated for amusement only', 
tend to inflame the minds they should instruct.’ 
As to these last pretensions, it is possible that 
the modem reader, like the excellent Dr Watts, 
may ha\ e his doubts , but there can be no doubt 
as to the success of the book. Issued in two 
volumes in Noi ember 1740, by February it had 
reached a second edition, to be followed by 
a third in March, and a fourth in May The 
Gentlemnds Magazine, in a rapture of admira- 
tion, declared that it was ‘judged in Town as 
great a Sign of Want of Cunosity' not to have 
read Pamela, as not to have seen the French 
and Italian dancers’ A Southwark clergyman 
extolled it from the pulpit , the great Mr Pope 
was alleged to have said that it would ‘do more 
good than many volumes of sermons,’ and profaner 
persons went as far as to compare it with the Bible. 
Fine ladies at public gardens (Mrs Barbauld says 
Ranelagh, but Ranelagh was not opened) held up 
the popular tomes to one another ‘to shew they 
had got the book that ev ery one was talking of’ In 
short, Its vogue was undeniable. It interested , it 
held the reader, it dealt with existing men and 
women , and it was as different as possible from the 
‘huge folios of inanity,’ the Clelias and the Cassan- 
dtas, which then constituted the light reading of 
the period Those who examine it now, while 
thoroughly recognising the sincenty of its intention, 
will probably be repelled both by its manner and 
Its morality They wall also conclude that the 
prolonged defence of the heroine’s chastity smacks 
unpleasantly of expediency and calculation But 
It is a pecubanty of the wntePs minute and ex- 
asperating method that its cumulative effect is 
difficult to resist. Attracting at first insensibly, it 
gradually fasanates, and finally absorbs More- 
over, Its patient analysis of motive is akin to 
genius, and its knowledge of the female heart 
extraordinary from rhe outset The quotation 
from Horace which Fielding afterwards applied to 
the author of Clarissa is already true of the author 
of this earlier book upon which he built up his owai 
bnlliant reputation 

Pectus inaniter angit, 

Imtat, mnlcct, falsis terronbus implet 
Ut Magus. (Hor. Epist II 1.) 


The story of Fielding’s Joseph Andrews, and 
the connection wath Pamela of what Richardson 
not unnaturally styled its ‘lewd and ungenerous 
engraftment,’ belongs, how ev er, to our account ol 
Fielding Of the other works which owe their 
ongm to Richardson’s book, it is only necessary 
to recall the names PamMs Conduct in High 
Life, Pamela Censured, Anti Pamela, The Apology 
for the Lsfe of Mrs Shamela Andrews, S.C., had 
nevertheless this effect, that they prompted the 
author to produce two supplementary volumes. 
‘Second parts are never good,’ says the bachelor 
Samson Carrasco in Don Quixote j and these sup- 
plementary volumes, which appeared in December 
1741, were no exception to the rule. They were 
dull, they were heav'y, and they were ‘less a con- 
tinuation than the author’s defence of himself’ 
But two years later he was already engaged upon 
a far greater work than Pamela, the book entitled 
Clarissa, or, the History of a Young Lady, of 
which the further object, as particulanscd ujjon 
the title page, w as to show ‘ the Distresses that 
may attend the Misconduct both of Parents and 
Children m Relation to Marriage.’ The first two 
volumes were published in November 1747, and 
in Apnl and December of the following year the 
book was completed by five more. Notwithstand- 
ing Its extent, it is Richardson’s masterpiece. Its 
subject IS not, like that of Pamela, ‘v irtuc rewarded,’ 
but rather virtue hunted down and outraged That 
the author has rendered such a theme endurable 
through so many pages — which pages, moreover, 
cover only a period of eleven months — is an 
unanswerable proof of his genius And not only 
IS his heroine one of the most beautiful, as she 
IS the noblest and purest of her sex , but her 
creator, whose strength hitherto had not lain in 
the delineation of men, has achieved, m her 
seducer, Lovelace (whether he built him on the 
lines of Rowe’s Lothano or not), one of the 
most attractive villains of fiction In addition to 
tins, the book, as a narrative, straggles less than 
Its predecessor , there is no w andenng from the 
plain path of the story, ind no dallying with 
details which retard the carrying onward of the 
climax. Unhastmg, unresting, unrelenting, the 
author progresses to his foreseen conclusion with 
all the inexorable impetus of Fate. Clarissa, or 
(as it is popularly and erroneously called) Clarissa 
Hailowe, was, and deserved to be, a success. 
From persons of quality like Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu and Lady Hervey, down to the seam- 
stress behind her Cheapside or Ludgatc counter, 
the little pnntcr’s book set ill England sobbing , 
and the wave of sentiment spread from England 
to the Contment, where the sorrows of Richard- 
son’s heroine delighted the great critic Diderot, 
and stimulated the super-sensitised spint of Rous- 
seau. Jean-Jacques, who remembered Clarissa in 
his Nottvclle HHoise, declared that nothing equal 
to or approaching it had been wntten in any 
language , while Diderot placed its author on the 
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snmc shelf ^Mdl Moacs -ind Homer, Euripides and substitute for equitation, the chamber-hobbj or 

Sophocles Ilistorj, he said, painted indmduals , horse He quitted London rarelj, and then got 

Richardson had painted the human species In no farther than Bath or Tunbndgc Wells, where 

Germanj, Klopstock, Gcllert, and Wieland added he might be seen in his flaxen wig, furti\el> shuf 

their % Dices to the chorus The book was promptly fling along the side-walks, one hand m his bosom, 
translated into German, Dutch, and French— the the other at his chin or grasping his cane head 

French translator being none else than the Abbd beneath his coat-tails, sh) distrustful of strangers, 

I’rtvoat, himself the author of another epoch- but bnghtening into a fluttered benignity upon the 

making no\cl, Majtoit Ltscauf Prdrost had approach of Miss Highmore, Miss Fielding, Miss 

already translated the first two a olumcs Pavida, Mulso, Miss Talbot, bliss Collier, or some other 

and he also made a \ crsion of G) andison member of the little consistory of fern nine flatterers 

Six rears elapsed before Richardson again came whom he called ‘mj ladies’ 

forward as a norclist In Clattssa he had intended His tliree nor els, as ahead) stated, belong toliis 
the portrait of a good woman , in his next and last residence at North End, which seems at one time 

worl he cssa)cd the (to him) more difficult task to hare been knorrn, cither actually or familiar!,, 

of depicting a good man — ‘a man of true as Selby House (Corr 1 clxri), after the ‘Selbj 

honour’ Sn Charles Gi andison (rrhose surname House’ in Ghitm/rjcw His favourite rraating place 

has become S)non)mous with a certain frigid was a grotto or arbour m the middle of the garden 

and formal politeness) represents the beau-idcal at the back, where he had a scat with an ink 

of a perfect gentleman and Christian He dis- horn on the side He has also an mk-pot let into 

approrcs of duelling as fcnently as Steele, tlie handle of his chair m Highmore’s portrait It 

declines to dock the tads of his horses, and was his practice to wnte Ins letters, either feigned 

comports himself general!), on all occasions, or real, upon a little board whicli he held in his 

including the Macheath-hke dilemma of loxing hand, and this is shown m anotlier picture by 

two ladies at once, wath a most edif)ing dis- Mason Chamberlin, which has been engrared. 

crction But, although he is drawn with strokes Some of Ins work must hare been done at Salis- 

as minute and patient, he never quite ‘ comes off’ bur) Court , but it is probable tliat the greater 

in the same wa) as Clanssa He is too superfine, part of Clafissa and C> andison had its birtli in the 

too courteous, too impeccable for ‘human nature’s grotto at North End, To tins, saas Mrs Barbauld, 

dad) food,’ and one can understand, and e\cn he used to retreat in the morning ‘before the 

excuse, the burst of unwonted lc\it)’ with which famil) were up, and, when tlicy met at breakfast, 

M 1 ainc cxcntually dismisses him ‘ He is great, he communicated the progress of his stor), which, 

lie IS generous, he is delicate, he is pious, he is by that means, had e\er) da) a fresh and h\cl) 

irreproachable , he has nc\er done a dirty acUon interest Then began the critiasms, the pleadings, 

or been bctra)ed into a false gesture His con- for Harriet Byron or Clementina, e\er) turn and 

science and his w ig are intact So bo it He shall c\crv incident was cagerl) cam-assed, and the 

be canonised and stuffed ’ But if the hero of the author enjo)ed tlie benefit of knowing bcforcliand 

book nc\ cr attains to the faultless monsterhood at how his situations w ould strike.’ One of these 

which the author aimed, in tlie feminine characters, sessions, which sometimes took place in the grotto 

Clementina, Harriet B)Ton, Charlotte Grandison, itself, is depicted in a little sketch by Miss High 

and so forth, he IS again at Ins best. And though more, where Richardson is shown reading the 

SV/ Charles Gi andison docs not equal Clarissa, it manuscript of Grandtsoii to a circle of friends. 

IS immcasurabl) superior to Panula These readings must have been inxaluablc to him 

Besides the xolumc of model letters with whiclt in shaping and modif)ang the course of his stoi) 

Ptvntla originated, a pamphlet dealing with the They must also be responsible, in some measure, 

treatment he had experienced at the hands of the for its exceptional length, if, as he told Young, he 

Dublin bool sellers, and a paper in the Rambler was apt to add three pages for ercr)' one that he 

(No 97, on ‘Virtuous Courtship’), m the intro- retrenched But his prohxit) was innate. Rwas 
ductorx sentence to which Johnson describes him a part of his minute method, and it is also part n 
as an author who had ‘enlarged the knowledge of his strength ‘You haac,’ said Aaron Hill, "w 
iiuman nature, and taught the passions to mo\c tried aainly to abridge him, ‘formed a st)lc 
at the command of xirtuc,’ Richardson made no where xerbosity becomes a xirtuc , because, m 
further contnhutions to literature of an) import- piauics which )oudraw with such a skilful negh 
ance He continued to write at inordinate length gence, redundance but comc)S resemblance, an 
to his friends and admirers, mosti) of the opposite to contract the strokes would be to spoil the lilc 
■^cx, and to rccenc complacently the unstinted ness’ This is the acrdict of an admirer, but it 

tribute of their adulation A ncn. ous, sentimental is true Richardson’s st)lc is not good, A'® 

halo man, a aceetarian and watcr-dnnkcr, his colloquial, it is pedcstnan, it is diffuse. But it 

health, undermined b) long sedentarx occupation, also direct and unaffected, and, what is wore, 

cc iiicd as he grew older, and he became subject in the much-debated metaphor of Buflbn, it i* 

So tit, of donness His rlncf mode of cxcrase was the man himself— the sentient being, Ihommc 

walking, with altcmatuc of that recentl)-re\i\cd mane 
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I hill taV on (nrc to b-i\c read), wilhm a little distance, 
a surgeon and his asoi^tant, to whom, under an oath of 
-ecrcc>, I had rcacakd the matter (though I did not owm 
It to the two gentlemen) so that the) were prepared 
with handage-s, and all tiling-, proper Tor well was I 
acquainted witli the hraicr^ and shill of ray chevalier , 
and had heard the character of the other, and knew the 
amrao-.tt\ of both A post chaise was ready, with each 
of their foo'men, at a little distance. 

The two chciahcrs came exactly at their time they 
Were attended hj Monsieur Margate (the Colonel’s 
gentleman) and mtself Tlie) had giaen orders over 
night, and now repealed them in each other’s pre 
fence, that we should obscne a strict impartiality 
lietwccn them and that, if one fell, each of ns should 
lool upon himself, as to any needful help or retreat, 
as the sen ant of the sun it or, and take his commands 
accordingl) 

After a few comphmenU, Imth the gentlemen, wath the 
greatest presence of mind that I c\er beheld in men, 
stript to their shirts, and drew 

They parried with equal judgment sea eral passes. My 
cheiaher drew the first blood, making a desperate push, 
whicli, h\ a sudden turn of his antagonist, missed going 
clear through him, and wounded him on the fleshy part 
of the nbs of his nght side, which part the sword tore 
out, being on the extremity of the body but, before my 
cheiaher could rccoicr himself, the Colonel, in return, 
pushed him into the inside of the left ann, near the 
shoulder and the sword (raking hts breast as it passed) 
lieiiig followed by a great effusion of blood, the Colonel 
said, sir, I believe you have enough 

My chevalier swore by G — d he was not hurt ’twos a 
pin’s point nnd so made another pass at lus antagonist , 
which he, with a surprising dcUonly, received under lus 
arm, and run my dear chevalier into the body who 
immediately fell say mg, The luck is y ours, sir — 0 my 

Iitlovcd Clanssa* — now art thou Inwardly he 

spoke three or four words more. Ilis sword dropped 
from his hand Mr Morden threw his dovvm, and ran to 
him, saying m French — Ah monsieur, you are a dead 
man ' — call to God for mercy I 

Me gave the signal agreed upon to the footmen , and 
they to the surgeons, who instantly came up 

Colonel Morden, I found, was too well used to the 
bloody work, for he was ns cool ns if nothing extra 
ordinary had happened, assisting the surgeons, though 
his own wound bled much But my dear chevalier 
fainted away two or three times running, and vomited 
blood bc.sidcs 

However, they stopped the bleeding for the present, 
and v\c helped him into the voiturc, and then the 
Colonel suffered his own avound to be dressed, nnd 
apiicarcfl concerned that my chevalier was between 
while ^ (when he could sjicak, and struggle) extremely 
oiilngcoiis. — Poor gentleman ' he had made quite sure 
of vactory 1 

The Colonel, against the surgcoias’ advice, would 
mount oil horseback to pass into the Venetian temto 
ncs, ami gcncrouslv gave me a purse of gold to pay 
the surgeons , desiring me to make a present to the 
foo'man, and to accept of the remainder, as a mark 
of Ills satisfaction in my conduct, and in my care and 
tenTcrrcJs of my master 

The surgeon told him, that my cliovaher could not 
live over the day 


When the Colonel took leave of him, Mr Lovelace 
said, You have well revenged the dear creature. 

I have, sir, said Mr Morden and perhaps shall he 
sorry that you called upon me to this work, while I was 
balancing whether to obey, or disobey, the dear angel 
There is a fate in it ' replied my chevalier— a cursed 
fate 1 — or this could not have been I — but be yc all 
witnesses, that I have provoked my destiny, and acknow 
ledge that I fall by a man of honour 

Sir, said the Colonel, with the piety of a confessor 
(wringing Mr Lovelace’s hand), snatch these few fleeting 
moments, nnd commend yourself to God 
And so he rode off 

Tlie voiture proceeded slowly with my chevalier, yet 
the motion set both his wounds bleeding afresh, andil 
was with difficulty that they again stopped the blood. 

We brought him alive to the nearest cottage , and 
he gave orders to me to dispatch to you the packet I 
lierew itli send sealed up , and bid me wntc to you 
the particulars of this most unhappy aflair, and give 
you thanks, in Ins name, for all your favours and fnend 
ship to him 

Contrary to all expectation, he lived over the night 
but suffered much, ns well from his imfaUeuce and dis 
appennimeut as from his -wounds , for he seemed very 
umvtlliug to die \ 

He was dehnoAs, at times, in the two lost hours, and 
then several linles cried out, as if he had seen some 
fnghtful specLrey/ Take her away 1 Take her away 1 but 
named nolxidy # And sometimes praised some lady (that 
Clanssa, I sim^ose, whom he had invoked when b« 
received his death’s wound), calling her, Sweet Excel 
Icncc ' Divmc Creature! Fair Sufferer I— and once he 
said, Look down. Blessed Spint, look doviil— nnd 
there stopped , — his lips however movnng 

At nine in the morning, he was scixcd wath convul 
sions, and fainted away , and it was a qnartcr of an 
hour before he came out of them 

His few last words I must not omit, as they show an 
ultimate composure , which may administer some conso- 
lation to his honourable friends 

Blessed — said he, addressing himself no doubt to 
Heaven, for his dying eyes were lifted up — a strong 
convulsion prevented him for a few moments saymg 
more — ^but recovering, he again with great fervour (lift 
ing up his eyes, and Ins spread hands) pronounced the 
word blessed — then, in a seeming ejaculation, he spoLc 
inwardly so as not to be understood at last, he dis 
tmclly pronounced these three word^ 

LET THIS EXPIATE 1 

and then, his head sinking on lus pillow, he expired, at 
about half an hour after ten 

He little thought, poor gentleman I his end so 
so had given no direction about his body I have caused 
it to be cmhowelled, and deposited in n vault, till I 
orders from England , 

This IS a favour that was procured with difficulty , a 
would have been refused, had he not been an Englu 
man of rank a nation with reason rcsjvectcd m evcT 
Austrian government — for he had refused ghostly 
ance, and the saernments in the Catholic way May 
soul be happy, I pray God 1 

I have had some trouble also, on account of 
manner of his death, from the magistracy here ^ ' 
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ha^c taken the requisite informations in the affair And 
It has cost some mone) Of tvhich, and of the dear 
chevalier’s effects, I will give jou a faithful account in 
my next And so, waiting at this place )Our commands, 
I am, sir, 

\ our most faithful and obedient servant, 

r J De LA. Tour. 

(F rom Clanxia ) 
Sir Charles Grandlson. 

Sir Charles Grandison, m his person, is really a very 
fine man He is tall , rather slender than full his face 
in shape is a fine oval , he seems to have florid health , 
health confirmed by exercise. 

Ills complexion seems to have been naturally too fine 
fora man but, as if he were above being regardful of 
It, hi3 face IS overspread vnth a manly sunniness, [I want 
a word,] that shews he has been m warmer climates than 
England and so it seems he has , since the tour of 
Europe has not contented him He has visited some 
parts of Asia, and even of Afnc, Egypt particularly 
I V -onder what business a man has for such fine teeth, 
and so fine a mouth, as Sir Charles Grandison might 
lioast of, were he vain 

In his aspect there is something great and noble, that 
shews him to be of rank Were kings to be chosen for 
beauty and majesty of person. Sir Charles Grandison 
would have few competitors His eye — Indeed, my 
Lucy, his eye shews, if possible, more of sparkling in 

telligence than that of his sister 

Now pray be quiet, my dear uncle Selby ' ^Yhat is 
beauty in a man to me’ ^ ou all know that I never 
thought beauty a qualification m a man 

And yet, this grandeur in his person and air is accom 
panied with so much ease and freedom of manners, as 
engages one’s love vvith one’s reverence. His good 
breeding renders him very accessible. His sister says, 
he IS aivvavs the first to break through the restraints, 
and to banish the diffidences, that will generally attend 
persons on a quite new acquaintance. He way , for he 
IS sure of being acceptable in whatever he does or says 
Verv true, Lucy shake your head if you please. 

In a word, he has such an easy, yet manly politeness, 
as well m his dress as in his address, (no singulanly 
appearing in either), that were he tiol a fine figure of a 
man, but were even plain and hard featured, he would 
be thought (what is far more eligible in a man than mere 
beauty) very agreeable. 

Sir Charles Grandison, ray dear, has travelled, we may 
say, to some purpose. 

■W ell might his sister tell Mr Reeves, that whenever he 
mamed he would break half a score hearts. 

Upon my word, Lucy, he has too many personal ad 
vantages for a woman, who loved him with ftcultanty, 
to be easy with, whatever may be his virtue, from the 
foible our sex in general love to indulge for handsome 
men For, O my dearl women’s eyes are sad giddy 
things, and will run away with their sense, w ith their 
understandings, beyond the power of being overtaken 
either by stop-thief, or hue and cry 

I know that here yon will bid me take care not to 
increase the numlver of the giddy , and so I will, my 
Lucy 

The good sense of this real fine gentleman is not, as I 
can find, rusted over by sourness, by morosencss he is 
aliove quarrelling with the world for tnfles but he is 


still more above making such compliances with it as 
would impeach cither his honour or conscience. Once 
Miss Grandison, speaking of her brotlier, said. My 
brother is valued by those who know him best, not so 
much for being a handsome man, not so much for his 
birth and fortune, nor for this or that single worthiness, 
as for being, in the great and yet comprehensive sense of 
the word, a g<mi man And at another time she said, 
that he lived to himself, and to his own heart, and 
though he had the happineas to please every body, yet 
he made the judgment or approbation of the world 
matter but of second consideration In a word, added 
she. Sir Charles Grandison, my brother, (and when she 
looks proud, it is when she say 3, my brother), is not to 
be misled either bv false glory, or false shame, which he 
calls. The great snares of virtue. 

\\ hat a man is this, so to act ' — MHiat a woman is this, 
so to distinguish her brother’s excellencies ' 

M'hat a poor creature am I, compared to either of 
them' And yet I have had my admirers So perliaps 
may still more faulty creatures among their inferiors 
If, my Lucy, we have so much good sense as to make 
fair compansons, what have we to do but to look forv''ard 
rather than backward, m order to obtain the grace of 
humiiitv ’ 

But let me tell you, my dear, that Sir Charles docs 
not look to be so great a self denier, as his sister seems 
to think him, when she says, he live-, to himself, and 
to his own heart, rather than to the opinion of the 
world 

He dresses to the fashion, rather nchly, ’tis true, than 
gaudily , but still nchly so that ho gives his fine person 
Its full consideration He has a great deal of vivacity 
in his whole aspect, as well as m his eye Mrs Jennv 
says, that he is a great admirer of handsome women His 
equipage is perfectly in taste, though not so much to the 
glare of taste, as if he aimed either to inspire or shew 
emulation He seldom travel-, without a set, and suit 
able attendants , and what I think seems a little to 
savour of singulanly, his horses are not docked their 
tails are only tied up w hen they are on the road This 
I took nonce of when we came to town I want, me 
thinks, my dear, to find some fault in his outward 
appearance, were it hut to male you think me impar 
tial , my gratitude to him and ray veneration for him 
notwithstanding 

But if he be of opinion that the tails of these noble 
animals are not only a natural ornament, but are of real 
use to defend them from the vexatious insects that m 
summer are so apt to annoy them (as Jenny just now 
told me w as thought to be his reason for not depnvang 
his cattle of n defence, which nature gave them), how 
far from a dispraise is this humane consideration ' And 
how, in the more minute as well as vve may suppose m 
the greater instances, does he deserve the character of 
the man of mercy, who v-ill be meraful to his beast ' 

I have met watli persons, who call those men .fiW, that 
yet allow themselves in liberties which no good man can 
take. But I dare say, that Miss Grandison means by 
gootb, when she calls her brother, with so much pride, a 
good man, what I, and what you, my Lucy, would 
understand by the word 

(From a letter from lira Byron to Mia vielby ) 

Rictiardvons works were collected m i3rr in nineteen roturnes 
witli n sketch of his life by the Rev Edsrard Mangin M A- They 
were al,o included in BaHantync sa ’ffoehtfi Lihrarj with a metnotr 
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VLsTIN nunSON 

I’liIIiaiu SoincriilU ici7i;-i742i iht, poet 
of j/- C/ itsi w 1' IS lit, ilHs \11 in Ktins n ‘i 
sqmiTL Well boni uul si\ toot hivl' ’ Ilic pitn 
nionnl Cbnte to whtth he succccnicil in 1705) 
h\ m \\ iiWKkshire, ntid wns worth /tsco n 
\cnr Griicrous but c\ln\n^T0t nnd clissipotctl 
he died m distressed cin unist'vuv.es ntid httinq 
no ihild to sue'cccd him for present relief o( 
burdens he scltlexl his esnte 011 the beotttsh 
Loftl Soiner\illc lie wrote t poctivnl ndetress 
to \ddison when he purrhi«cd an estate in 
Warwickshire. ‘In his eerses to \ddison,’ s»\s 
Johnson the couplet which mentions Clio is 
wutlen with the most c\qiusite dchcaie of praise, 
It exhibits one ol tbo'e lnpp\ strokes tint are 
seldom aitamed’ Vddtson signed his papers m 
the with the letters of the name Clio, and 

this IS the coiijilet which so dehuhted Johnson 

W hen pantint; eirtuc her Ksl elTorls made, 

\ ou bronqht jour Cho to the \iri;in aid 

In wckominiT Xddison to the banks of Won 
bomeraallc (like man\ another critic of the time) 
scniplcs not to rank him aboex blnkespcarc 

In hca\en he sings , on earth \our mnsc supplies 
The nuiHirtant )o s inil he ils onr weeping ejes 
ConeelU great, she melts each Ihnlj heart 
W ilh equal gennis, but srqienor art 

Somcn die s diicf poetical aciUurcswcre TVn T'a.i 
S/in/ii^s, <7 Fap/c vi7-5) > OiAWivaV /’ll, wj (1727) 
T//£ C/;,7s-e (173s), Ifobb/nol, a burlesque (1740), 
and S/>p/is, a poem ou Inwking (1742! 

'r/:t CAiisl, m blank ecisc, contains pnciicil 
inslnictious to sportsmen this is a bright sketch 
of an autumn moninig proper for ‘throwing off 
the pack ’ 

Xow golden Autumn from her open lap 
Her fragrant liounlics showers the fields nrc shorn , 
Tnwavrdb smiling, the proud farmer Mews 
The nsmg peo-tmuls that grace Ins x-ard, 

-Vnd counts his large incrc.asc , Ins Ixams arc stored. 


And gleaning e addle Ixlid liencath llieirlosd .jlaiir’, 
\1! now le free as air, “lul ihe gi) pack 
hi the rough hnelK stubbles range unlitame<l , 

Xo widow s tear" o'eillow, no sfeirt u ne 
SwelK 111 the fanner s b-, asl, wliieh his pak l,p^ 

1 reinbhng conceal In his li, rce landlord awed 
hut I uiileants now h. levels cverv fence, 

JoiiH 1 1 the e nnnu’i en, and hollow. loud, h 5 a 

t harmed with the nllhng thun kr of the field 

0 heir liie Mime kind power mva.ihle, 

To lint extciidcil lawn where the guv coi it 
\ lew till sw ifi lacir , .tietcbiii., to the gaal , 
tiinie. more unowiie 1, and a fir noMcr train, 

Than proml Llein litlds ciiild Isats’ oC, Id 
Oh were 1 HieKan Ijie lie. wanting here, 

\iid 1 aid ir s \ti ce to do ihcir ncrit Ti,,lit ' 

Or to llio e spieio IS p’aiit. w lie re llir .trained cix, 

In the vude pro )icet hi . Khold. a‘ h.t 
Saruiii s proud spire tint o er llic liitb n.ccnd. 

And pierces t!iroii,,h the elmids Or to tliv dovmt, 

1 -"ir Co'swold, wlicrO tlie viell hreathexl beog'c climbs, 
With mitehle.s specil, thv gm n aspiring broi , 

\nd livves the lagg'ing ini !ti ude In-iind 
Had, gentle llvivn ' null, hhishin,. goddgs^, haill 
j Keioicesl 1 See thv ptiqile mantle epnad 

0 er InU the skies geiiis pave th) r'deant wav, 

\nd 01 lent pearls fr> m even ehnih depend 

1 aKWell, Clion hen, deap sunk in down 
ShimKr eaim w uli Inj'pv dreams annuscvl, 

Till graiefiil sinmiis shill tempi thee to receive 
Ihv cvilv meal or thv otlicious mauls , 

The toilet plued elnll urge thee to jicrlonn 
The important w ork Me o her jov s invate 
Ihe luni 'onorous cills. the pail tivvakesl 
1 heir malms clrnt n. r hn o! mj long dehv 
Mv conr'ir Ia*r> their voice , sie there, with cats 
\nd I'd ere eg weighing he paws the gro md , 

1 icrie rapture kindles m his nHhltnin„ imm, 

Xml boils in ever. vein. \s captive Ikiv-s 
C oned liv the ruling rod and Iniightv frowns 
Of pexlagogue.s severe, from tlicir hard tasks 
If onee disniisscil, no limits can contain 
The lunmll rmeil withm their huk lirevsts, 

Hut give a loose to all their frohe phv , 
bo from their kennel rush the jovoiis pack 
V llioneond wanton gaietie^s ixpress 
Their inwaril cC'lvav, their pleasing sport 
Once more mdvilgctl, and IiKrt) reslorcvl 
T he rising sun th.at o’er the lionicn pceps 
As manv colours from then glossj skins 
Deanimg refieets as paint the various bovr 
W hen Xpnl show ers descend Delightful scene t 
W here all around is gw men, horses, dogs , 

Vnd m each smiling countenance appears 
1 rcsli blooming health, and nmvcrsaljo) 

SlolharO illuilrvlctl an edimn if T'lrCSm (tScoV ilil *1^ 
Iliiah Thom.pn (iSaO Xn cdiiton of the works nprsvrsd in i 

■nilliam oitlxs (1696-1761) was a ic.al(WS 
litcnrv aniiquarv and Xonwv King at arms. ^ 
WTOtc 1 Life of Kaleigh for the edition of Knlcig 5 
Hi^ioty of lb, It'o/Al edited Iw him (i 7 j^)i 
I cctcd a large and valuable hbnrv, and assist 
cverj author or bookseller who sought help frot" 
Ins voluminous collections. lie was librarian to 
Harlev, Lari of Oxford, catalogued the hbrarj, 
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compiled a bibbographical \\ork called The Buitsh 
Lsbrariati (1737), and edited the Harlaan Mts- 
cellany He contnbuted to several senals, and 
his diligence amassed manj interesting facts in 
literarj history The follomng little anacreontic 
has been unnersallv credited to the pen of Oldjs, 
who, according to a later antiquary and herald, 
Franqs Grose, occasionalK indulged in too deep 
potations of ale. It nas published anonymoush 
as ‘made e.xtempore by a gentleman, occasioned 
b} a 11) dnnking out of his cup of ale ’ 

Busy, canons, thirstj fly, 

Dnnk 1 util me, and dnnk as I , 

Freeh welcome to my cnp. 

Could st thou sip and sip it up 
Make the most of hfe i ou ma) , 

Life IS short and vrears away 

Both alike are mine and thine, 

Hastening quick to their decline 
Thine ’s a summer, mine no more. 

Though repeated to threescore , 

Threescore summers when they 're gone, 

M ill appear as short as one 

John Jortin (169S-17701, the son of a Hugue- 
not refugee, bom in London, became a prebendary 
of St Paul’s and Archdeacon of London His 
chief works are MtsccUancous Observations upon 
Atrthors, Ancient and Modern (1731-32), Re- 
marks on Ecclesiastical Htstor) (1751-53), 2. La/e 
of Erasmus (1758-60), which was for a century the 
standard English book on the subject , and Tracts 
(1790) Dr Parr, the literary dictator, said of 
him ‘Wit without ill-naturc and sense wnthout 
effort he could at wall scatter on e\ eq subject’ 

Kohert Dodslcy (1703-1764), an able and 
spinted publisher, the fnend of literature and of 
hteraq men, was bom near Mansfield m Notts, 
and was apprenticed to a stocking w cav er, but so 
ill treated that he ran aw at and became 1 footman. 
His leisure he gave to reading, and in 1732 pub- 
lished A Muse in Liver) His To) Shop, a 
dramatic piece, was, through Pope’s influence, 
acted at Coient Garden in 1735 with great suc- 
cess \Wth his profits, and .^100 from Pope, he 
set up as bookseller, but still continued to write 
bnght plays — The King and the Miller of Mans- 
field (1737), The Blind Beggar of Bethnal Green 
(1741), Rex et Poniifex (i745) i which were 
collected as Trifles (1748) In 1738 he bought 
London from the yet unknown Johnson for ten 
guineas , other famous authors for whom he pub- 
lished were Pope, Young, Akenside, Lord Chester- 
field, Horace \\ alpole, Goldsmith, and Shenstone, 
Among his schemes were The Museum 
a collection of historical and social essay s , The 
Preceptor, a book of instmction for the \oung, 
and the Annual Register, started in 1759, and 
partly written by Burke. With a tragedy, Cleone 
(1758), acted at Covent Garden w ith cvtraordinarv 
success, he closed his career as a dramatist. 
Dodslcy IS chieflv remembered by his Select 
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Collection of Old Plays 1744, 4th cd by 

W C Hazlitt, 15 vols 1874-76) and his Poems 
by Sevt,ral Hands (3 vols 1748, 6 vols 1758; 
See Ausbn Dobson’s Eighteenth Century Vignettes 
(2nd senes, 1894) This was Dodsley^s own 

The Partlne: K 3 ss 
One kind wish before we part. 

Drop a tear, and bid adieu 
Though we sever, my fond hean. 

Till we meet, shall pant for yon. 

Vet, yet weep not so, my love. 

Let me 1 iss that falling tear , 

Though my body must remove. 

All ray soul w dl still be here. 

All mv sonl, and all my heart. 

And every wish shall pant for you. 

One kind kiss, then, ere we part. 

Drop a tear, and bid adieu. 

Patrick Abercrombie (1656-1716 r), a de- 
scendant of an old Scottish Catholic family and 
younger brother of the first Lord Glassford, was 
bom at Forfar, graduated at St Andrews, and 
practised medicine in Edinburgh, being appointed 
physician to James II 101685 A strong Jacobite 
and nationalist, he published two anti-Union 
pamphlets m 1707, one of them a repiv to Daniel 
Defoe. His patriotism, however, found more 
notable utterance m his Martial Achievements of 
the Scots Nation (1711-16), a popular and discur- 
sive history of the national wars and stmggles from 
the time of tlie mythical King Fergus I , three 
centuries before Chnst, to the battle of Flodden 
Abercrombie’s aim was to defend the legcndaq 
antiquity of Scotland against the sceptical criti- 
cism which as vet had got no hearing or tolerance 
north of the Tweed, and in his earlier chapters 
he repeats and elaborates tlie fables about Carac- 
tacus, Corbredus Galdus, and Achaius v hich had 
been concocted by Fordun and Boece (or by 
the annalists they took them from , sec the next 
article, also Vol t pp 182, 212, 256) He shows 
an abundance of absolutely uncntical learning, and, 
in spite of his frequent diveigencc into contro 
versy, his style is easv and fluent enough to justify 
the esteem and populantv which he enjoyed for 
a while as the patnotic histonan of Scotland. 

The Antiquity of the Scottish Monarchy 
Scotland boasts of an uninterrupted senes of 112 
sovereigns, that till this time have swayed its sceptre, 
since Fergus I , who began to reign 330 y ears liefore the 
Chnstian mra commenced, than which there ’s nothing so 
glonous, nothing equal or secondary m its kind. By 
this account Scotland has remained a monarchy, and 
monarchs of the same unspottevl blood and royal hne 
have governed it upwards of 2000 years, v hereas, accord 
mg to their own histonans, France has lasted hitherto 
but 1309, Spam 1306, England 918, Poland 719 (rrr), 
Denmark 920, Sweden 900, tlie Lmpire of the Romans 
in Germany 831, and that of the Turks but 42a Tlic- 
empire or Kingdom of China, ’tis owned, is of an older 
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(late than Scotland , but then, six set oral times, upon their 
oiTO records, the nee of their Kings has been changed 
by ciwl wars, and thej hate been four times conquered 
bj foreign and barbarous forces, nay at this tery day 
a Tartar race sits on the throne instead of a Chinese 
Since, therefore, Scotland has such a pre eminence over 
the very pretensions of all other nations nith reference 
to their respcctite antiquities and races of Kangs, tis 
no great ttondcr that some of our neighbours (and these 
are but few and late authors) hate, through emulation 
and jealoust, attempted to stnke out of the catalogue of 
Scots monarchs no less than 39, and to date the Scots 
goiernment in North Britain from about the year of our 
Lord 503 This control ersy tias started by Luddus in 
the jear 1572 , Camden took the hint from him, as 
did afteniards the Bishop of St Asaph, and Dr Stilling 
fleet from both The last three ttere men eminent for 
their learning and parts, but, as Englishmen in all ages, 
prejudiced against a rital but lesser nation , tihich 
nevertheless the immense treasure, refined policy, nor 
numerous, ttell disciplined and better paid forces of 
mighty England could neier deject from equality in all 
thmgs but wealth Archbishop Usher, a man whose 
cxcellenacs the learned and pious will ever respect, and 
the Insh ofL e (for of old they thought otheniise), have 
made the like attempts upon the Scots antiquities, and 
the race of their Kings Men of such a character. Loth 
English and Irish, could not fail to proselyte some 
lev, lore gners, as Duchesne, P^re L’Abbd, and Thomas 
us, nl an opinion which, by depressing but one 
"'jon, fiatters the pride and raises the pretensions of 
most others, their owai in particular But all in \am 
Scots writers hate maintained with their pens the rights 
and temloncs Scots heroes first gained and then pre 
sencil with their arms, and what these effected by dint 
of sword, those have made good by dint of thought and 
force of argiin- nt 

Thoiiius limes (1662-1744), a cadet of a 
gentle C ithcjlic familt in Aberdeenshire, was bred 
1 pnest in France, and studied and taught at the 
Scots College in Pans, of which he ultimately 
became Vice Principal in 1727 From 1698 to 1701 
he was m Scotland as a missionary priest, and in 
1724 Wodrow' saw him m Edinburgh consulting 
the Adiocates’ Library', and described him as ‘a 
monkish bookish person who meddles with nothing 
but literature ’ His histoncal studies, which seem 
to have begun with his share in the arrangement 
of the records of Glasgow Cathedral, possessed by 
the Scots College, bore good fruit in his Critical 
Essay on the Ancient Inhabitants of Scotland {x-jif) 
and his Ecclesiastical Htsioiy of Scotland a d SO 
to SIS, first published by the Spalding Club m 
1S53 Tlie former of these works has been justly 
described by Pinkerton as marking ‘ a grand epoch’ 
m Scottish antiquities, and leading the way to 
■rational cnticism upon them ’ Innes was the first 
to assail the fabnc of spurious history founded 
by Fordun and completed and adorned by Boecc 
and Buchanan, and m the Critical Essay he 
dispissionifcly and labonousl) demolished the 
whole legendary senes of kings— the portraits of 
them are still in Holyrood — with which our an- 
cestors had peopled the seven dark centuries 


preceding the actual settlement of the Scots m 
Dalnada As the earliest to apply saenufic 
methods to the Scottish histone legends and to 
print the authentic Pictish chronicles, Innes takes 
rank as the ventablc father of Scottish history , 
nor IS his position at all weakened by the prctij 
eyident fact that he w'as stimulated partly by a 
Jacobite dislike of Buchanan and a desire to dis- 
prove the numerous stones of rebellion and deposi- 
tion m the legendary chronicles The Cnttcd 
Essay is repnnted as volume viii of the ‘Hislonans 
of Scotland’ senes, Edinburgh, 1879. 


Thomas Boston (1676-1732), author of Tht 
Foinfold Slate, was bom at Duns in Bennck 
shire, and educated there and at Edinburgh Uni 
vcrsity For a time minister of Simpnn (from 
1699), he was m 1707 translated to Ettnck in 
Selkirkshire, and there he died His Fourfold 
State (1720) discourses, not wathout flashes of 
insight and felicity of diction, on human nature m 
Its fourfold state of pnmitiv'e integrity (in Eden), 
entire depravity (by the fall), recov'ery begun on 
earth, and happiness or misery consummate here 
after , and m Scotland was long recognised as a 
standard exposition of Calvmistic theology As 
such It ranked in the esteem of clergy and laity 
next the Bible and the Confession of Faith , and 
in most pious Scottish households a copy of it iras 
kept and studied by successive generations Tht 
Crook til the Lot, a little book written in a quaint 
and striking style, was also a great favoiuite lulh 
the Scottish people. Many single sermons and 
collections of his sermons were published both 
dunng his life and after his deatli The post 
humous Memoirs — detailed, shrewd, kindly, tender, 
humorous, sincere — deserv'es a high place amongst 
Christian biographies His entirely human frailties 
arc as frankly recorded as his religious aspirations 
and fallings away Diametncally opposed as were 
their temperaments and views of life, Boston was 
one of R L Stevenson’s recognised masters m 
style. Charactenstic amongst Boston’s phrase 
makings is his warning to loose livers not to 
expect the chance of ‘ a leap out of Delilah’s lap 
into Abraham’s bosom ’ In tlic ecclesiastical cou^ 
Boston distingaiishcd himself by his zeal for t e 
Church’s independence , and m the controvCRf 
regarding the Marrotv of Modern Divinity^ 0 
defended the anonymious Puntan soldier’s 1 ^ 
against the charge that it was too free in its offers 
of salvation Though by outsiders he is genen y 
regarded as a typical high Presbyterian, he la 
much trouble at Ettnck from the open hosti ity 
of the still ‘higher’ Presbytenan Cameronuins 
or Macmillanites, of whom, in his Menwns, 0 
speaks very sharply, almost bitterly, and even us 
owm flock suspected him as too near of km to an 
Erastian Thus, unlike some of his brethren, 
had no difficulty m proclaiming fasts appomle ) 
secular government At the end of the Mcmoi 
he thus gives a judicial view of 
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ttih own Cliaracter 

That cast of temper, 'whereby I was naturally slow, 
ttmorons, and diffident, but eager m pursuit uhen once 
engaged , as it early discovered itself, so I think it hath 
spread itself all along through the whole of my course 
It hath been a spnng of much uncasmess to me in the 
course of mj life , m that I was thereby naturally fond, 
where I loved Yet I cannot but observe, that my God 
hath made a valuable use of it, especially in my studies, 
combating special difficulties therein, till surmounted by 
his favour Agreeable unto it, I was not of a qmck 
apprehension, but had a gift of apphcation and things 
being once discovered, I was no more wavenng m them. 
I was addicted to silence, rather than to talking I was 
no good spokesman, but very unready, even m common 
conversation , and in disputes especially at a loss, when 
engaged vvath persons of great assurance the disadvan 
tage of which last I often found m Ettenck, where an 
uncommon assurance reigned The touching of my spirit, 
so as to set me above fear, the moving of my affec 
tions, and being once well dipped into the matter, were 
necessary to give me an easy exercise of my faculties, in 
these and other extempore performances Xty talent 
lay in doing things fay a close application, with pains 
and labour I had a tolerable (acuity at drawing of 
papers yet no faculty at dictating, but behoved to 
have the pea in my own hand, and even in that case 
itvould often have been a while ere I could enter on 
Accordingly, as for my sermons, it was often hard for 
me to fix on a text , the which hath oft tunes been more 
easting and weakening to me than the study of my 
sermon thereon. I studied my sermons with the pen in 
my hand, my matter coming to me as I wrote, and the 
bread increasing m the breaking of it if at any time 
I walked. It was occasioned bymy sticking Meanwhile, 
it would frequently have been long ere I got the vein of 
my subject struck but then I could not bo easy , unless 
I thou^t I had hit it. Thence it was, I often tore out 
what I had written, and began anew again , but ordi 
nanly I found this turned to my greatest comfort and 
satLsfaction, m end falling upon the vein Hence it was 
not my manner to shift from text to text, but to insist 
long on an ordinary , the closing of which at length I 
readily found to relish as much with myself and the 
senous godly as the other parts preceding 

Thus also I was much addicted to peace, and averse 
to controversy, though once engaged therein, I was set 
to go through with it I had no great difficulty to retain 
a due honour and chanty for my brethren diffenng from 
me m opinion and practice , but then I was in no great 
hazard neither of being swayed by them to depart from 
v-hat I judged truth or duty Withal it was easy to me 
to yield to them m things wherein I found not myself 
m conscience bound np Whatever precipitant steps I 
have made in the course of my life, whicli I desire to be 
humbled for, rashness m conduct was not my weak side 
Bat since the Lord by his grace brought me to consider 
things. It was much my exercise to discern sin and duty 
m particular cases, being afraid to venture on things 
until I should see myself called thereto hut when the 
matter was cleared to me, I generally stuck fast by it, 
being as much afraid to desert the way v hich I look to 
be pointed out to me And this I sincerely judge to 
have been the spnng of that coarse of conduct upon 
which Mr James Ramsy above mentioned did, before 
the commission anno 1717, in my hearing, give me the 


follovnng character, viz. That if I thought myself nght, 
there would be no diverting of me by any means. 

I never had the art of making nch , nor could I ev er 
heartily apply myself to the managing of secular affairs 
Even the secular way of managing the ihsaphne of the 
church was so unacceptable to me that I had no heart 
to dip in the public church management MTiat appear 
ances I made at any time m these matters were not 
readily in that way I had a certain averseness to the 
being laid under any notable obligation to others, and 
so was not fond of gifts, especially m the case of any 
whom I had to deal with as a minister And Providence 
so ordered that I had little tnal of that kind I easily 
perceived that m that case, ‘the borrower is servant to 
the lender ’ 

Th^re U a Life of Bcwlon by A Thomson (1895), and an elaborate 
edition of the b> G H Momsoo (i£99). 

ilinrtin Ilinrtin, bom in Skye, took his M D 
at Leyden, and about 1685 was already factor, or 
estate agent, for Macleod (the laird) m Sieve, 
and he died in 1719 In 1698 he published a 
Voyage to St Kilda, narrating his own observa- 
tions , and, in 1703, 4 Description of the Western 
Islands of Scotland Dr Johnson had read 
Martin's book when he was very young, and 
was particularly struck with the St Kilda man’s 
notion that the High Church of Glasgow had been 
hollowed out of a rocL This ‘notion’ had pro- 
bably struck Addison also, as in the Spectator 
(\o 50) he makes, os Mr Croker has remarked, 
the Indian king suppose that St Paul’s was carved 
out of a rock. Martin’s work is but poorly written, 
as Dr Johnson said , but the out of the-way infor- 
mation It contains, and even the credulity of the 
w ntcr, gav c it an interest and v alue it has not y et 
lost. Martin gives along account of the second- 
sight or taish, as it is called in Gaelic, in which 
he was a firm believer, though he admitted that it 
had greatly declined In the dozen of pages he 
devotes to the subject he gives numerous authenti- 
cated cases, with names and addresses as m the 
transactions of the Psychical Research Society, 
mcluding those that converted himself 

The Second-sight 

The second sight is a singular faculty of seeing on 
otherwnse invisible object, without any previous means 
used by the person that sees it for that end. The vision 
makes such a lively impression upon the seers, tint they 
neither see nor think of anything else except the vision, 
as long as it continues , and then they appear pensive or 
jovial, according to the object which was represented to 
them At the sight of a vision the eyelids of the person 
arc erected, and the eyes continue staring until the object 
vanish 

If an object is seen early m a morning (which is not 
frequent), it will be accomplished in a few hours after 
wards, if at noon, it will commonly be accomplished 
that very day , if in the evening, perhaps that night if 
after candles be lighted, it will be accomplished that 
night, the latter always in accomplishment by weeks, 
months, and sometimes years, according to the time of 
night the vision is seen. When a shroud is jierceived 
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Thomas ICnddimnn (1674-1757), the chief of 
Scottish Latinists since the age of Buchanan, wrote 
little in the t emacuhr , but his editions of some 
earlier Scottish wnters, his share in Scottish 
histoncal contro\crs), and his general literary 
actiMtj give him the nght to be mentioned here 
Bom in Banffshire, and educated at King's Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, he became pansh schoolmaster 
of Laurencekirk, but went thence to Edinburgh at 
the suggestion of Dr Pitcaime in 1700 At first 
assistant and latterly chief librarian of theAdvo 
cates’ Librarj, he was also a book auctioneer, a 
newspaper proprietor, and a successful pnntcr, 
and did much good scholarly work, both onginal 
and editonal His well-known Rudiments (1714) 
and Institutions (1725-32) of the Latin tongue, 
and his ‘immaculate’ edition of Livy (1751), were 
his mam achievements in classical philology, 
while to Scottish literature he contnbuted a 
reprint of Gaw in Douglas’s v ersion of the jUncid, 
with an excellent glossary, in 1710, and a fine 
edition of the works of George Buchanan (1715) 
which has not yet been superseded Ruddiman 
was a stout Royalist and Jacobite in politics, 
and his cnticisms on Buchanan entangled him in 
a prolonged controversy (1746-50) on the nght 
of succession to the crown of Scotland, in which 
his chief antagonist was a Presbytenan minister 
named George Logan Much more valuable than 
his polemical tracts were his contnbutions to 
James Anderson’s Diplomata Scotia (1739), the 
first and for long the only monument of Scottish 
palomgraphy A sound scholar and a worthy 
man, Ruddiman was praised by Dr Johnson, who 
stopped at Laurencekirk on his Scottish tour to 
remember the man ‘ by whose labours,’ wnles 
Boswell despondently, ‘a knowledge of the Latin 
language vvill be preserved in Scotland if it shall 
be preserv cd at all ’ Boswell himself at one time 
intended to write the life of Ruddiman, but the 
work wais left for the far less competent hand of 
George Chalmers (1794) 

Robert Keith (1681-1756), a bishop and 
pnmus in the Scottish Episcopal Church, was bom 
m Kincardineshire of a younger branch of the 
family of the Earls Manschal, and spent most 
of his life in Edinburgh as the pastor of an 
Episcopal congregation A diligent student of 
Scottish antiquities, he published in 1735 a 
History of the Affairs of Church and State in 
Scotland during the Reformation, which, while 
strongly prclatist and Royalist in tone, shows 
careful research and incorporates many valuable 
historical documents It has been reprinted by 
the Spottiswoodc Society (1844-45), and is inter- 
esting — a good wav after innes’s Critical Essay 
— as an evidence of the development of histone 
method in Scotland Keith is best knowoi os an 
antiquarv by his Catalogm of the Bishops of Scot- 
land (1755), a labonous and praiseworthy compila 
tion for Its time, but long hopelessly out of date 
72 


Robert Blair (i699-r746), author of The 
Gtave, was an accomplished Scottish minister, 
who enjoyed some pnvate fortune, lived in better 
style than his brother ministers, cultivated botany 
and general literature, and chenshed the society 
of the neighbouring gentry He was bom in 
Edinburgh, his father being minister of the Old 
Church there, and at Edinburgh University and 
in Holland he w-as educated In 1731 he was 
appointed to the living of Athelstancford, the 
East Lothian pansh m which Home, author of 
Douglas, was his successor Before his ordina 
tion, he had begun The Grave, and in 1742 he 
submitted the manuscript to Watts and Doddndge 
Watts offered it to two publishers in vnin, os 
both thought It rather heavy for the times, but 
It appeared m 1743, ^^d immediately became 
popular His one considerable work (besides he 
published only on elegy and one or two paraphrases 
of Scripture), it is a sombre but suggestive poem 
of near eight hundred lines in blank verse, and is 
almost incv itably unonginal in scope and plan, 
but vigorous in execution, harmonising well with 
the genius of Scottish Presbyterianism The 
monotony of its didactic meditations is relieved 
by occasional flashes of tme inspiration, and 
novel and graphic ways of wording hackneyed 
ideas The variations on the great theme some- 
times, indeed, are so unconventional as to have 
been denounced as low and vulgar both in thought 
and expression — ‘crammed’ and ‘tumbled flat 
upon his back’ in the first extract may suffice 
as examples The versification (more like that 
of the drama than of poetry' proper, as Professor 
Saintsbury' says) is less rhythmical than Young’s, 
and constantly admits a redundant syllable. 

It has been matter of controversy whether Bhir 
inspired Young, or contranwase , practically the 
poems were contemporary (the Night Thonffits 
dated from 1742-44), but, as has been said. Young 
was doubtless encouraged m his longer task bv 
the immediate success of Blair It was no sm ill 
honour to Blair that William Blake put some of 
his best and bcst-knowoi work into designs illus 
trating the congenial poem, notably ‘ Death’s Door’ 
and ‘The Soul parting from the Body ’ And in 
dedicating the edition with his twelve illustrations 
to the Queen (1808), Blake himself bursts into 
poetical critiasm, and speaking apparently as 
much of his own share ns of B 1 Ur’s in the hand 
some quarto, proclaims 

Bowing before my sovereign s feet , 

‘The grave produced these blossoms sweet. 

In mild repose from earthly strife. 

The blossoms of eternal stnfe,’ 

Then and Now 

Where are the mighty thandcrlwlts of wari’ 

Tlic Roman Casars and the Grcaan chiefs, 

The boast of story ? Wiere the hot brained youth, 

Who the tnra at his pleasure tore 

From kings o’" all the then discovcrcil globe. 
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And cn«l, forsootli, because Ins arm ins InmpcrcJ, 

And had not room enough to do its Morl^ ’ 

Ahs, how slim — dishonounbl) shm ' 

And crammed mlo a spice w c blush to name, 

Proud rojalt) ' IIow altered in ih} looks ' 

How blank th> features, and how w in th} hue ' 

Son of the morning' whither art thou gone? 

\Yhere Inst thou hid thy min) spingied head, 

And the mijestic memcc of Ihint C)es 
Telt from afar ? Pliant and pow erlcss now 
Like new born infant wound up m his swathes, 

Or victim tumbled flat upon his back, 

That throbs beneath the sacnfieer's knife , 

Mute must thou bear the strife of little tongues, 

And coward insults of the linse bom crowd, 

Tliat grudge a pniilcge thou never Indst, 

Put only hoped for in the jxiaccful grave — 

Of being unmolested ind alone ' 

Arabia’s gums and odonferous drugs, 

And honours b) tlie heralds dul) pud 
III mode and fomi, c eii to a very scniple 
(0 cruel irony ') , these come too late, 

And only moek whom they vv ere iiieint to honour ! 

Surely there s not a dungeon sliv e that s buned 
In the highvviv, unshrouded and uncolTiiied, 

Put lies as soft and sleeps as sound as he 
Sorry prc eminence of high descent 
Aliove the baser born, to rot in stile I 

The Death of the Strong Mon 

Strength, too ' thou surh md less gentle boast 
Of those tluit loud laugh at tlio v illagc nng ' 

V fit of common sickness pulls thee down 
WiUi greater cose than e’er thou didst the stapling 
Tint rashly dared thee to the unequal fight 
M hat groin was tliat I heard ? Deep groan, indeed. 
With anguish heavy laden ' let me trice it 
Prom yonder bed it comes, where the strong min, 

Bv stronger arm belaboured, gi«ps for breath 

Like a hanl hunted lieist How bis great heart 

Beals thick ' his roorav chest bv far loo scant 

do give the lungs full play ' 'VMml now avail 

The strong built sinewy limbs and well spread shoulders? 

See how he tugs for bfe, and lays about him. 

Mad w ith his pain I Eager he catches hold 
Of what comes next to hand, and grasps it Iiard 
fust like a creature drowning Hideous sight ! 

O how his eyes stand out, and stare full ghostly ! 

Wlule the distemper’s rank and deadly v cnom 
Shoots like a burning arrow ’cross his bowels. 

And drinks his marrow up Heard you that groan ? 

It was his last. See how the great Goliah, 

Just like a child that brawled itself to rest, 

Lies still What mean’st thou then, O mighlv boaster, 
To vaunt of nerves of thine? M hat means the hull, 
Unconscious of his strength, to play the coward, 

And flee before a feeble thing like man 
That, knowing well the slackness of his arm, 

Trusts only m the well invented knife? 

A Great Ohurcli at Night 

See y onder hallowed fane ! The pious work 
Of names once famed, now dubious or forgot. 

And buned midst the wreck of things which were 
There he interred the more illustnous dead 
The wind is up hark! how u howls 1 methmks 


Till now I never heard a sound so dreary' 

Doors creak, and windows clap, and night’s foul bird, 
Kocl cd in the spirt, screams loud the gloomy aisles, 
Black plastcrevl, and Imng round with shreds of smi 
And tatlcrctl coats of arms, send had the sound, [cheons, 
Laden with heavier airs, from the low vaults, 

TIic mansions of the dead Roused from their slumber;, 
In gnm naay the gnsly spectre-s rise, 

Gnu horrible, and, obstinately sullen, 

Piss and reposs, busbed as the foot of mghl 
Again the screech owl shrieks --iingncions sound! 

1 ’ll hear no more , it makes one s blood mn chill 

ntese are shorter passages 

On this suit and on that men see their fnends 
Drop off like leaves m autumn ycl launch out 
Into fantastic schemes, which the long livers 
In the world s hale and undcgencrale days 
\\ ould scarce have leisure for Fools that we are 
Never to think of death and of oiirselvt, 

At the same tunc , ns if lo leant to die 
Well, no concern of ours 

riic lavn robed prelate and plain presbyter, 

Ercwbilc tint slooil aloof, as sliy to meet, 

Familiar mingle licrt, like sister streams 
Tlial some rude interposing rock has <pht 

Tlic WTCcks of nations and the sjiods of time 
k\ith ill the lumber of sis thousand tears. 

Fncndship' mystenons cement of the soul. 

Sweetener of lift and solder of society 

Man, sick of bliss, tried evil , and 

Alas ' too w cll he sped , the good he scorned 
Stalked off reluctant, like an ill Used ghost, 

Not lo return , or, if it did, in visits. 

Like those of angels, short nnd far between. 

‘ Angel visits, short and bright’ came from 
Nonas of Bemerton (sec above, page 259) to Blair, 
and from Blair to Campbell 

Mint though my winged liouri of bliss have been, 

Like angel visits, few and far lietwecn 

The passage so often quoted bv Bums (surely 
for the idea rather than for the charactcnsticaliy 
con\ crsational and unrhv thmical expression of ‘o 
also contains a reminiscence of Nonas 

Tell us, ye dc.ad ' M ill none of you in pity 
To those y ou left behind disclose the secret ’ 

O tint some courteous ghost would blab it out, 

What tis sou are and we must shortly be 

The last paragraph, passing from death to the 
resurrection, has naturally a more cheerful note, 
and thus impressn elv concludes 

’Tis but a night, a long and moonless mgbt , 

YVe make the grave our bed, and then arc gone. 

Thus at the shut of ev en the w earv bird 
Leaves the wide air, and m some lonely brake 
Cowers down and dozes till the break of day. 

Then claps his well fledged wings and bears away 
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THE SCOTTISH VERNACULAR REVIVAL. 


HEN on signing the Act of 
Union in 1707 the Scottish 
Chancellor, Seafield, uttered 
his memorable sajnng, ‘Non 
there’s ane end of ane old 
song,’ the echo of his nords 
sent a chill to tlie hearts of 
all good Scotsmen, nhate\er their partj or politics 
The bull of the people not mcrcl} regretted but 
resented the loss of their Parliament, last con 
spicuojs emblem of ‘ Scotland a nation ’ And the 
gradual introduction of English coinage, English 
n eights and measures, English taxation, and 
English n-ajs produced a tehement nationalism 
o‘'nhich the Jacobite usings in the ’15 and the ’45 
nere but one consequence. A. more permanent 
■outcome u-as (not the rerival of the national 
literature, but) the reiival of the natuc speech 
as a hterar) t chide. In one thing at least 
Scotticism might be dienshed mth e^cn v aimer 
affection than heretofore— but luthin n ell-under- 
stood limits, the rcMial of the old Scots for 
general htcrarj purposes uas foreicr out of the 
question The natnc tongue vas not dead, but 
It had been too long dnorced from the national 
culture to be a natural or suffiaent instrument for 
expressing the \anous interests of the cighte-enth 
centurj Scotland was now a part of Europe , 
Scottish naters justl} ambitious of a European 
audience would stultifv themsches b) harking 
back to a local dialect that for a hundred jears 
had lived on mainl) in the mouths of countr) -folks, 
fishers, and handicraftsmen, and become grealh 
limited in its scope and capacities Scotsmen were 
about to claim a verv conspicuous place in English 
literature, and, writing in English to bestow on 
postentv a ncher bequest than the old Scottish 
authors of Scotland s first golden age , Edinburgh 
■wns to be recognised as the Modem Athens Can 
we — speaking onl\ of the works of men bora 
before the end of the first quarter of the eighteenth 
centurj — imagine Hume’s Lssa) s in ‘ broad Scotch,’ 
or hts History of England ? or Reid s Pntlosophy 
of the Intdleclual Powers? Thomson’s Stasonsf 
Robertson’s Charles V ^ or Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Xatioi s ^ The old litcrarj tongue was, as 
such, dead , nor could an) combination of wat 
and wasdom put back the shadow on the dial 
Long before Scotch ceased to be a literar) 
tongue in the full sense, the chief models for 
Scottish wnters were their great English pre- 
decessors and contemporaries After the Refor- 
mation tlie language of literature, of the Church, 
and of pubke life came to be noimall) English — 
English wath a difference — and the language of 


I Scottish avac society became Increasingh angli- 
cised. Bible, psalm-book, confession, catechism, 
were in English, made in England The books of 
devotion were English , at most, like Rutherfords 
letters, English with Scotch words brought in wath 
effect at w ide interv als B) the end of the sev en- 
teenth centurv books were no longer pnntcd in 
Scotch , and for more than half a centurv nobod) 
had been taught to spell or waate Scotch Scottish 
authors wrote rcgularl) in English Nothing but 
occasional songs, pasquils, or chap books appeared 
in Scotch, and then the Scotch was seldom Scotch 
throughout. All but the utterlv uneducated w ere, 
in towai or countrv, constantl) hearing English, 
reading nothing but English, and, even if the) 
spoke Scotch, waiting their letters in English 
Yet then and now, m spite of adverse circum- 
stances, this mixed dialect lived on in surpnsing 
vigour amongst the humbler classes, and was 
not mcrel) a pith) spoken vernacular, but (for 
specific uses) an admirabl) effective literal) 
instrument It was least anglicised amongst tliose 
living farthest from the towns Most largcl) 
angliased was the macaronic used b) the edu 
cated who condescended to the vernacular in 
conversation wath their illiterate neighbours, in 
hours of relaxation or domesticit), and for jests 
and anecdotes The ‘broad Scotch’ heard b) 
Dr Johnson amongst Scottish literati was substan- 
tial!) English spoken nth a markcdl) Scottish 
intonation The old heroic ballads, even, were 
rarcl) in quite broad Scotch, never in the broadest 
Scotch To make Blind Harrv’s H allace intel- 
ligible to his contemporanes, higher and lower, 
Hamilton of Gilbcrtfield in 1722 translated the 
poem from old Scots into English , and it was this 
version that, half a centui) later, poured a flood of 
Scottish prejudice into Bums’s breast Scotsmen 
WTiting for Scotsmen even on Scottish subjects 
cmplovcd English rcgularl) — as v itness the authors 
dealt with above at pages 301-303 
A prose treatise vvholl) in Scotch on an) subject 
whatever wais impossible , so was a sustained and 
dignified poem But versc-wnting in the vernacu- 
lar had never whollv ceased, and was practised 
sporadicall) in various kinds with curious limita- 
tions Jocular, facetious, and satincal verse was 
produced in as broad a form of the v cmacular as 
the waater could attain, love poems also, when 
the) professed to reproduce the lovers’ spoken 
utterance, and in a less broad form Very much 
m proportion as the subject was senous was the 
English tinge or clement in vernacular verse con- 
spicuously large, often even passing into English 
altogether Beattie, author of the Jhnstnl, who 
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\ IS pitblibhmK liib first poems nbout the middle of 
tlic centun, did wntc admirable and pitb) ter 
naciilar r ersc on occasion , but said, not long before 
humss time. ‘Tor nle in the rulgar broad Scotch, 
ind \ct senousK, is now impossible, for more 
than half a ccntur> it has b> the Scots been con- 
sidered a dialect of the \ ulgai ’ 

\boiit the lime heallic speaks of, \llan Ramsay 
was of anotiicr opinion It was Ramsaj who fixed 
the standard for the rc\i\cd Scottish vernacular 
poetising, a st indard in rh) me and diction so closely 
followed b) his successors, Fergusson and Bums — 
though both I crgaisson and Burns aroided many 
of the traps into which honest Allan fell open eyed, 
and, with truer humour and belter taste, recognised 
the limits within which the remacular was arailable 
1 about becoming grotesque. Allan e\cn wrote 
elegies in Scotch in which noble Scottish ladies 
arc incongruous! V addressed by the pseudo classic 
names of Kcitha and Southeska ' And profitably to 
paraphrase Hoi ace, the most courtly and elegant 
of L ilin poets, in i dialect deliberately rejected by 
the educated and resigned to the special use of 
the day labourer and the mechanic, is about as 
feasible as tt would be to reproduce Aeschylus m 
Mr Barnes s excellent Dorsetshire, or to render 
the gems of the Greek anthology in the actually 
spoken and pithy dialect of the Old Kent Road 
Ramsay had acquired some credit as the 
laureate of a club, and as author of a few pitliy 
occasional and satirical \crscs in the manner of 
Sempill, before he conceited the patriotic ambition 
of awalcning interest in old Scottish poetry, and 
of continuing the production of it on a larger 
scale His loose and sadly tailgariscd version of 
ptrt of Christ’s ktrl on tlu Green, as well as 
his editing of the IZveisTLcn, shows how ill- 
ctiuipped he was for undertaking this work from 
the historical and philological side The dialogue 
of his Giittle khifihcrd is about as far remoted 
from the actual rough and ready speech of con- 
temporary Scottish country folk as arc the idyllic 
pictures of their amiable occupations from a 
rcprcsenlation of actual life on a Lowland farm 
Vnd his songs remain to show how little sense 
he had for i pure style of Scotch, the sub 
St ince of them being at times sound \cmacular 
(occasionally with an archaic word or two), at 
tunes ordinary English, at times the characteristic, 
stilted, and formal English poetic diction of the 
cightcentli century, already artificial enough, but 
made still more unnatural by being done o\cr 
into a Iind of fancy Scotch Ramsay wrote some 
poems in English throughout, and sometimes 
evidently meant to waate in his mixed, arti- 
ficial jargon of broken English But for him 
and his successors, it was perhaps almost in- 
etitiblc that the typical Scotch sliould be that 
winch was most patriotically unlike English 
the did not distinguish between the purer 
hrois of the landward folks and the debased 


dialect of the Edinburgh slums, often London 
slang transported to the north , and the lingo 
that would ha\c reproduced aptly enough m terse 
the actual speech of the haunters of low town 
pothouses was transferred simphciter to poems m 
which noble ladies and gentlemen were the inter 
locators The academy for regulating the reined 
Scottish tongue was not even the man in the street 
and the man on the moors, but the men and women 
who spoke the most uncouth and even debased 
form of the tongue corruptions, monstrosities, 
and barbarisms, ignorant mispronunciations and 
illiterate misspellings, were equally welcome— not 
indeed to Ramsay, but to many of his mutators. 
‘The Camtehes’ for the Catechism is as typical 
Scotch as sparrer grass or sparrow grass is the 
tyqucally English form of asparagus , ‘pockmantic’ 
IS an extraordinarily debased fonn of portmanteau , 
a large proportion of modem Scotch words are 
simply the result of slurred and slovenly utterance 
— ‘Embro’ for Edinburgh and ‘ scomfish ’ for dis- 
comfit are parallel to ‘ gemman ’ and ‘ nuffink ’ m 
London, ‘dinna’ and ‘ canna,’ now unncrsally 
accepted in place of the old Scots ‘ do nocht ’ md 
‘ can nocht,’ arc precisely on the same philological 
lc\cl as the Cockney ‘’c dunno’ for ‘he don’t 
know and ‘Ou ax, a’ ae 00’ for ‘Oh ax, all one 
wool,’ instead of being a triumph of cxqtrcssiveness, 
shows hoxv a nervous, pithy organism like the 
Scottish tongue can be degraded to boneless pulp. 

Nothing more convincingly shows that a bn 
guage has fallen out of the race titan when its 
characteristic xxoids and sounds are spelt, cxcn by 
those XX ho use them, m terms of another language, 
with another phonetic system The practice of 
spelling Scots xvords xxith the modem English 
power of the vowels, long established and no"’ 
carried much further, shows that Scots was ”0 
longer a mlc to itself A Scotsman who knoirt 
Scots can pronounce house, cow, town, round, 
die, without having the English phonetic cqiii '3 
lenls — hoosc, coo, toon, roond, dec — provnded fw 
him as in a ‘ pronouncing ’ dictionary , ‘ cccn 
and ‘pccly’ are not Scotch words, but Enghs' 
spellings of the way an old-fashioned Scotsman 
pronounces civil and pity And'tacdac’ are not 
xxords at all, but attempts, and extremely 'I* 
accurate attempts, to indicate to an eye trainc 0 
English spelling the value given in old Scots to 
the x'oxxels in ‘to do,’ the old and only genuine 
Scots spelling Scafield’s words, ‘Now there s 
ane end of anc old song,’ might baxe " 
said of the Scots tongue as a literary languagit 
for general use The x cry' form of his ultcramtc 
proves it, as docs the fact that xilicn >1 
quoted It is almost never cited as he ** 

as It was reported at the time, but translated 
some such form as ‘ Noo there’s an en’ 0’ an au^ 
sang’ But that the song was not yet at an 
in vanous and admirable shapes and uses, 
extracts from the following authors show' 
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Dr Alexander I’cnnecnlk {i652-r722j, son 
of a surgeon in the Swedish and Covenanting 
armies, practised phvsic himself in Peeblesshire, 
and wrote divers pie-ccs of indifierent verse, which 
he reprinted in his Htsicrtcal Dcscnptton of 
Twoeddah in 1715 The chief of them is an alle- 
goncal rh>ane entitled Truth's Traiuls, composed 
in a modification of the vernacular, after this 
manner 

hen 1 irk was si aeld and preaching done, dnmis. cd 
And men and women bailh went hum, 

Xac man called Truth to his disjtun, brtiJifnt 

Allicil he was of noble fame , 

Tlicre was not one that I cpt a craimc, stall 

But tliev had bacon, liccf, and ale , 

\ cl no acquaintance Truth could chum 

To V ish him worth a dish of kail Lroth 

In h IS attempts in English verse Pennecuik was 
not content with imitation, but would sometimes 
plagiarise an entire passage from Rochester or 
Avton Tliere was another tlnnniler PennerntU, 
possiblj a relative (died 1730), an Edinburgh atizcn 
who vvTOtc Streams fioin Jleltcon (1720) and 
Tlcnvcrs from Parnassus (1726) in the Scotch ' 
aemacular, and desenbed tlie coarser aspects of ‘ 
Edinburgh life in the fashion set b> Allan Ramsa> 
One of his effusions tells the stoiq of ‘ half-hangit 
Maggie Dickson,’ who escaped so strangcl) from 
the executioner's hands in 1724 It ind others of 
his most charactcnstic verses appear in a ColUi- 
twn of Scots Poems on Sc-'cral Occasions, printed 
at Edinburgh in 1756 

Alexander Uolierfsoii of Sfroxran (1668- 
>749)1 t Perthshire laird and irreconcilable Jaco- 
bite, who was m almost even, rebellion from 1689 
to 1745, wrote some verses which vverc publishctl 
at Edinburgh in 1751 in a volume that is one of 
the cunositics sought after b\ Scottish biblio- j 
philes It IS described not unfairlv bv Macatilav 
as ‘a volume of poems alwavs ver) stupid and 
often verv profligate,' which, Ind it been manufac 
tiired in Grub Street, ‘would scarcelv have been 
honoured with a quarter of a line in the Purciad’ 
As the recreations of a Highland chief however, 
produced in a Highland hut before CuIIodcn (for 
Strownn, through confiscation and dissipation, was 
reduced to sordid povertjl, the verses have a 
certain histone interest, although the onlv good 
lines in them are nothing but an impudent theft 
from Butlers ////fiVAi or 

'XS illiuin Ilniiiiltou of f.lllicrdlcld (1665’- 
1751), son of a Fife laird, served is a lieutenant 
in the armv, and after Ins retirement made the 
acquaintance of Allan Ramsa>, vvath whom he < 
corresponded in some rhvming epistles, which 1 
seem to have given Hums an occasional hint He j 
has a minor place among Ramsa* s contcmporancs j 
in virtue of his /ms' dyirst^ If ords of Ponru /led: 
a poem m the ‘Habhic Simplon' stanra and 
sentiment tm the death of a famous Fife grej 
hound, which appearct! in M vtson's Crctct Co/ 1 


lection m 1706 More notable histoncalh v as his 
metrical modernisation of Blind Harrv’s '\\ illncc, 
dedicated to llie ‘ High Puissant and most noble 
Pnnee James, Duke of Hamilton,’ and published 
in 1722 Tlic version, as will be seen from the 
followangr specimen, is no better than doggerel, 
but It won instant popularil) among tlic Scottish 
pe-asantiq, and is memorable in a vvaj as the bctok 
which gave Bums his bojash reading and ‘poured 
a Scottish prejudice’ into his veins It is signifi- 
cant of the progress of anghcisation that in this 
highl) successful attempt to popularise an old 
Scottish classic amongst the Scottish people, the 
medium adopted v as modem English 
Tho Battle of StlrUne 
The da) of battle does apprfnch at length, 

Tlie English thus advance with all their strength 
And fifty thousand march in liattlc rank 
I ull SIX to one, )ct Mallace never shrank 
The rest they la) about the castle hill, 

Botli field and castle thought to have at will 

Tlic worth) ‘acots together close <hd bide 

In the plain field upon the other side 

Hugh Kirkingliam the vanguard on Ic»l he Cre vingham 

With twentv thousand bkclv nwn to «ee 

The l^rl of W arren lliirtv thoiisan 1 had 

If all were goosi the number was not bad 

Thus fill) thousand sill) Southron sots 

Broudl) march up against nine thousand Scots. 

When Kirkingham Ids tuentv thousand men 
Had passed the bridge, quite to the other end , 

Some of the Scots m earnest without scorn, 

Tliought it high time to blow the warning horn , 

But Wallace he marched sioull) through the plaut , 
I-cd on his men, their number did disdain 
The haixlv Scots with hcav) strobes and sore 
Attack the iwcntj thousand that came o’er 
Wallace and Kanisav, Lundic, Ikivd, and Graham 
W'lth dreadful strokes made them retire, fve slmmc ’ 

THlIinin llnniiKoii of Bangour 11704-54) 
was born at his father’s estate of Bangour in 
Linlithgowshire, and was bred a Wdiig at North 
Bcnvick b) his stepfather. Lord President D il 
rvmpic. He was the delight of the fashionable 
circles of Ins native countn, and became c.arl\ 
distinganshed as a poet b) his contnbiitions to 
Ramsa) s Tea-table li/tscetluy (1724-27) \t 
Rome, whither he had been sent for hm health 
he IS said to have been converted to J icobiti-m 
b) Pnnee Charlie Inmsclf and in 1745 be jo ned 
his standard, and bcc.amc the ‘volunteer laureate’ 
of the Jacobites b) cclebratirg tlie leattlc of 
Gladsmuir >\ftcr CuIIodcn he succeeded la 
escaping to France, and in Dcnnisioun s "i/en ons 
of Sir Ro’^tr' Stransye there arc some interest nt 
notes of Ins residence at Rouen But, through 
Ins fnends and .admirers at home, a pardci 1 v i-. 
procured for him, and m 1750 he succcetlcd his 
elder bro’lic' in the paternal cs'ate He did ro’ 
live Ion., to enjov his gncHl fortune his JtcaMi 
had alwavs Iwca delicate, s”!! a pulnoaan a'tack 
forced him to seek the v armcr dim I'c of tl c 
Continent He gradiealK declined, ind d ctl a. 
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L\ons In 1748 some person unkno^m lo him 
(sceminjli Vd-im Smithj collected and published 
his poems in Ghs^oi , but the first "cnuine and 
coTcct cojA did not appear till 1760, after Hamil- 
ton s dentil, 11 hen a collection iias made from his 

0 n m mu:cnp,s \ nouablc feature m his English 
lersc IS his ornate diction, and there he usuall> 
sho IS more fanci than feeling 

In cierliiling bludies seen, 

buch I nnglc shines of spnglitlj mien , 

To her th- poucr of love imparts, 

1 ich gilt ' the soft successful arts, 

That h.st the loiers fire provole, 

Til, h eh step, the mirthful jol e, 

The ‘.peal ing glance, the amoroas lale, 

111 sportful laugh, the Manning 'mile 
Her soul aiiakening cicn grace, 

Is j 11 abroad upon her face , 

In bloom of louth still to suniic, 

111 charms are there, and all able. 

Others of his amaton icrscs are full of conceits 
and e ^iggeraicd eapression, i.ithout a trace of real 
pission lie Mrote a didactic poem, ‘Contempla- 
iioii,’ and, in bl ml verse, a national one on the 

1 Iiistle. and the order of 1 nighthood named from it 


A Tang maun she Mcep, lang maun she, maun she rcfp, 
Lang maun she weep Math dule and sorrow, 

And lang maun I nac mair weil be v-cn 
Pu mg the birks on the Braes of Yarrow 

For she has tint her Inver, luver dear, 

Her luver dear, the cause of sorron, 

'\nd I hae slam the comelicst sMam 
That e’er pn’d birl^ on the Braes of Yarrow 

YTij nins thv stream, O YarroM, 3 arrow, red? 

3 Yh) on Ih) braes heard the voice of sorrow ’ 

And mIij von raelancholeous vveids 
Hung on the bonnie birks of Yarrow ’ 

A\ hat’s jonder floats on the rueful, rueful flnde? 

Y hat's jonder floats'’ O dule and sorro \ ' 

Tis he, the comelj swam I slew 
Upon the duleful Braes of arrow 

Yash, 0 Mash his wounds, his wounds m fears, 

His wounds in tears vnth dule and sorrov , 

And wrap his limbs in mourning vrecds, 

And laj him on the Braes of Yarrow 

Then build, then build, j e sisters, sister^ sad. 

Ye sisters sad, his tomb with sorrow, 

And weep around in waeful wise. 

His helpless fate on the Braes of \ arrov 


How oft beneath 

Its iiiartn! influence have Scotia's sons, 

1 hroj„n cvtrj age, with dauntless valour fought 
On even hodik ground ' Y hde o’er their breast. 
Companion to the silver star, blest tjpc 
Of fame, un->ullicd and superior deed, 

Da inguidiel o'namenl ' this native plant 
Surrounls the vainted cross, with cosllj row 
Of gemv emblazed, and flame of radiant gold, 

A sacred mark, their glon and their pndc ’ 

Ills b ill id of ‘ The Braes of Yarrow ’ is his mastcr- 
jiiccc, and m virtue of it he ranks high amongst 
the revivers of vernacular poctn Sug-gested, it 
may be, b\ the old ballad of ‘Tlie Dowie Dtns 
of Yarrow ’ (printed bj Scott m the Border Ylm- 
‘■trelsv}. It has real nature, tenderness, and pastoral 
simplicitv and it strticl the Icjnotc of Y’ords- 
V ortli s ‘ 1 hree k arrows ’ 


The Bmos of Yarrow 
A I’ll 1 je, huvl VC, raj bonnic, bonmc bndc, 
Bu 1 vi, bj'k VC, mv y,m^omc marrow ' 

1 1 k ve, bu 1 ve, mj bonnie, bonnic bnuc, 
ml think nac mair on the Braes of \ arrow 

J> Y1 ere ga' je that Jjonnie, Iionnie bndc’ 

Y 1 re ga, 3 1. that V'-insome marrov- ’ ' 

A I gat her ■' here I darena wed be seen, 

I J ingtlic birks on the Braes of Yarrow 


Yiap no', wn p no mv Ixmnie, Ixmnie bnde , 
Ye ,( ro V cep not, mv wmome marro" ' 
'sri' ’ t ihv heart lam nt to 1 ive 

I u ing ih_ b r on the Braes of \ arrovv 


Curse je, curse jc, his useless, useless shield, 

AIj arm that wrought the deed of sorrow, 

The fatal spear that pierced his breast, 

His comelj breast, on the Braes ofYarrow 

Did I not vram thee not to In’e, bre 

And n am from fight ’ but to mj sorrow , 

O’er rashlj bald a stronger arm 
Tliou met'st, and fell on the Braes of \ arrow 

Sweet smells the birk, green groves, green groves the gias^ 
3 cllow cn Yarrow’s bank the gowan, 

Fair hangs the apple frae the rock, 

Sweet the wave of Yarrow flow an ® 

Flov s Yarrove sweet? as sweet, as sv cet flows Tveted, 
As green its grass, its gowan as j cllow, 

As sweet smells on its braes the birk, 

The apple frae the rock as mellor 

Fair was Ihj luv e, fair, fair indeed thv luve , 

In hovverj liands thou him dids* fetter , 

Tliorgh he was fair and wed bel tried again, 

Than me he never lu’ed thee better 

BusI je, then busk, mj bonme, bonnie bnde, 

Bnvk je, busk je, mj winsome marrow. 

Busk ve, and lu’c me on the banks of T weed, 
jVnd thinl nac mair on the Braes ofYarrow 

C Hov can I busk a bonme, bonme bnde, 

How can I bus! a vansomc marrow. 

How hi’e him on the banl s of Tw ced, 

Tliat slew mj luve on the Brae^ of Y'urowl’ 

O Y'arrow fields ' maj never, never ram 
Xor dev thj tender blossoms cover, 

For there was hasclj shm mj luve, 

Yfj luve, as he had not liecn a luver 


}< Y by do.'-, 'le cep, ib, bonnic, honn ebnde’ 
Y V do 1 sli cop, lb" V irsome marro” ’ 

\''t--b dz e JC Hue mair " cil 1 c soon, 

I u^rg tl e L rU ow the Braes of \ arro" ” 


The boj put on hts rolies, liis robes of green. 
His purple vest, ’t -as mv am ‘cvving 
Ah * V Tctched me ' I little little I cn’d 
He was in these to meet his rum 
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The 1 x)j tooh out li s milk \\liite, milk white steed, 
bnhccdful of m\ dulc <^orrow, 

Tnt cre the to fall of the m,;ht, 

lie laj a corpiC on the Bncs of Yarroi 

Much I rejoiced that waeful, \ aeful da) , 

I sang, m) aoicc the i oods returning, 

But lang ere night, the spear \ias flown 
Tliat slei m) line, and led me mourning 

\\ hat can my barbarous, liarbarous fathcT do. 

But with his cruel rage pursue me’ 

M) luecrs blood is on tli) sp'air. 

How canst thou, barbarous man, then woo me’ 

M) happ) sisters may lie, mas lx: proud 
\\ itli cruel and ungentle scoflin, 

Ma) bid me seek on \ arross Braes 
M) luser nailed in his coflin 

M> brother Douglas mi) upbraid, upbraid. 

And strise with threatening words to mure me, 

’ify luscr's blood is on th) sjicar. 

How canst thou eser bid me lusc thee’ 

Yes, )cs, prepare the Ixxl, the bed of lusc, 

Y ith bndal sheets m) bod) cover. 

Unbar, )c bndal maids, the door, 

Ix-t in the cii>ccte<l husband luicr 

But who the expected husband, husband is’ 

Ills hands, mctliinl s, arc bathed in shughter 
Ah me I what gliastl) spectre’s )on, 

C6mc=, in his pale shroud, bleeding after? 

Bale as he is, here lay him, la) him down , 

O lay Ins cold head on m) pilloi , 

Tal c aff, take aff these bndal \ eids. 

And crown ms careful head with willow 

Bale though thou art, )ct licst, yet Ixst bcluvcd, 

0 could my warmth to life restore thee ! 

Ic’d lie all night Ix.twecn m) brcists , 

Iso youth la) e\cr there before thee 

Bale, pale, indce'l, O lutcl) lusch youth, 

1 orgitc, forgive •X) foul a slaughter. 

And he all night Ixitwecn my brci ts , 

Iso youth shall eser he there after 

/ Return return, O mournful mournful bnde. 

Return and dry th) useless sorrow 
Thy liner heeds nought of th) ‘ighs 

He lico a corp e on the Brae of \ arrow 

Hamdtvti s an 1 sanj;s (icS pago)s^sre cnllccicU and 

b) Jvnts 1 ticrtm m itro 

Lada firl/H Ilaillict,i605-i746>, author of the 
song, ‘^\c^c na me Heart light 1 wnd die,’ which 
appeared in the Or/i/u is Cisledomi s ahoiit i 725 > 
and was copied by Allan Ranisas into hia Ten 
ta'lt MuccUai the daughter of Sir Batrid 
Htmc for Honic\ created Karl of Marchmont 
was iKim at Redbracs Castle, ::;th December 16O5 , i 
was niamcd to George Baillic of Icniswood in 
ifwjc and died in London December 6, 1746 The 
eldt' daughti r of Lads Gii*el for GrisclD L.ad\ 
Miirrat of Stanhope wto'c a singtilarU intercsrtirg 
and aficcting Memoir of her parents wh'ch coa ains 



till, story of Gnrcl Hume’s deto ion to Inr f idler 
while he was in trouble (1684) for his oppo-,iiion 
to the Ivranny exercised bt the Grncrnnicnt of 
Charles II against the Covenanting ITcslntenans 
Ultimately Sir Patrick escaped, disguised as a 
surgeon, by way of London and I ranre to Holhiui, 
where, after he had tal cn part in ArgtH’b dis istroiis 
expedition m 1685, he was joined by his wife anti 
family Tlicir estate was forfeited, and thev re- 
mained three years and a half in Holland , but on 
the abdication of James II and the accession of 
the Pnnee of Orange to the throne of England, 
the exiles were restored to their country and 
their patnmont, and Hume was made a peer 
file faithful Gnrcl was marned to her ear)\ love, 
George Baillie of Jerviswood, son of the martvTcd 
patnol, of wliom she put on record The best 
of husbands, and deliglit of mv life for fortv eight 
tears, watliout one lar betwixt us’ I rnm her 
vouth she V rote verses, of the one here fjuotcd 
Ttticr savs ‘ Its sudden inspiration lias fused into 
one perfect line the protest of thousands of stncl tn 
hearts m every generation ’ 

Wore nn my Heart light- 

There was ance a May, and she lo’td na men nan! 

She lugged her bonny Ixvwer down in yon glen, luui 
But now she crys dool and well a dat ' 

Come dowai the green gale, and conic here away path 

M hen bonnv young Johny cam o cr the ■■ca. 

He said he saw nactlimg xac lovely "s me , 

He Ueght me baith Tings and monv braw ihmgs promt d 
And werena my heart light I wad die wmikl 

He had a wee titty that lo’ed na me, »u n 

Bccaiisi I was tw ice as bonny as she 

She rais d such a pother ’twixt him and Ins mother, 

That werena my heart light I wad die 

The dav it w as set, and the bndal to lx: 

The wife tool a dw-ini, and lay down to die im-n-w 
She main d an 1 she grain’d outofdolourand i>ain, 

T 11 1 II , ' crran'tl 

rdl he vow it lie never wad 'ce me 3g'’m 

llis km was for ane of a higher degree 
Said, what had he to do with the like of me ’ 

Albeit I was Ivonny, 1 wasna for lohnv 
\nd werena my Iwart light I wad die. 

Thev said I had neither cow nor calf 
'vor driblcs o dnnk rms through ihe dralT 
Nor pickles o’ meal nns through the null eve , 

And werena niy heart light I v^ad die 

His tiltv '•he was baiih wylie and 'le , 

She spy d me as I cam o er vhe ! e 
And then she cam in -ad na D a Hrd dm , 
liehcvc vnur am tan an ve trow na me 

lliv Iwmnet *'< o-t ave fou r mJ o i !u In 
His aul 1 ane loo! t 1 -ye a' well nv v nt - re r 
But now I e lets ’t wear 1 ay ,"10 J will lur„ y 

\ad casts himeell !owiei]>on 1 c co-n ’’■ng c 

\fi 1 nn - he gaes I’mepLag at it t’ c r ' i ev „ 

\n I a 1 e dow do n t hrnd tfi tv„c, c 

T 1 c Inc 1 -ng rigl ' ! e ic e- B ju hi-, eve 
\n'’ a-tera mv h ail liJi I va’ eic 
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I^cly Elizabeth Wardlaw 


Were I joung for tliee as I hae been 

We shou’cl hae been galloping domr on yon green, 

And linking out o’er jon lil> i\bite lee , 

And wow gin I nere but young for tliec ! 

The clEhth slrnin mid the concluding One, nomewhnt altered 
cve« by Bunu to Inm^lf m Ins h.ter dnjs. Thronghoat 

hM is^o be pronounced as lukt, dxe as ,/«, rje as * as in 
German But some o'- the v/ords arc manifestlj not Scotch a nil, 
Lh as ‘pothc The ballad, as usually gnen. is respelt m 

modem Scotch 

Lady Elizabeth T^ardlaw (1677-1727), 

second daughter of Sir Charles Halkett of P.t- 
financ, married m 1696 Sir Uemy Wardlaw of 
Pitrcavie near Dunfermline Her pseudo-archaic 
ballad, Hanh’knutc (1719), had been expanded and 
reprinted as by Allan Ramsay m the Evergreen, 
when Percy m the second edition of his Religues 
(1767) revealed what has been generally accepted 
ns the real authorship To her also Dr Robert 
Chambers m 1859 ascribed ‘Sir Patrick Spens,’ 
‘The Douglas Tragedy,’ and many more of the 
best Scottish ball ids — a paradox endorsed in 
Professor Masson’s Edtnbuigh Sketches It is of 
course possible to hold that she wrote Hardy- 
knute and edited and altered ‘Sir Patrick Spens 
Httidyknute, said to have been found in an old 
laulted chamber in Dunfermline, was received 
eieiy'where in Scotland wath the utmost favour 
as a fine martial and pathetic ballad, though 
irreconcilable, as Scott acknowledged, with all 
chronology, ‘a chief with a Norwegian name is 
strangely introduced as the first of the nobles 
brought to resist a Norse invasion at the battle 
of Largs’ ‘Britons’ for Englishmen is also un- 
histoncal, the effects sought aie many of them 
visibly imitative , and the language throughout is 
obv lously the English of one accustomed to speak 
and wnte English, with Scotch words — and sup 
posed hut not real old Scotch words— and spellings 
and pronunciations more or less freely interspersed 
No doubt Hardyknute had its part in the ‘ Scottish 
revival ’ of which Ramsay was the chief representa- 
tive The ballad extends to forty two sUanzas 
Stately stept he east the vva’, 

And statelj stept he west, 

Full seventy years he now had seen. 

With scarce seven years of rest 
He lived when Bntons’ breach of faith 
Wrought Scotland mickle wae , 

And aye his sword tauld to their cost, 

He w as their deadly fae 

High on a lull his castle stood, 

With ha’s and towers a height. 

And goodly chambers fair to see. 

Where he lodged mony a knight 
His dame sae peerless ance and fair, 

For chaste and beauty deemed, 

Nae marrow had m all the land, 

Save Eleanor the Queen 

The king of Norse in summer tide. 

Puffed up with power and might. 

Landed m fair Scotland the isle 
AVith mony a hardy knight 


The tidings to our good Scots 1-mg 
Came, as he sat at dine. 

With noble chiefs m brave array, 

Drinking the bluid red w me 

‘ To horse, to horse, my royal liege. 

Your faes stand on the strand. 

Full twenty thousand glittering spears 
The king of Norse commands.’ 

‘ Bnng me my steed, Madge dapple gray,’ 

Our good king rose and cried , 

‘ A trustier beast m n’ the land, 

A Scots king never tried 

< Go, little page, tell Hardyknute, 

That lives on hill sae hie. 

To draw his sword, the dread of faes, 

And haste and follow me.’ 

The little page flew swift as dart 
Flung 1)> his master’s arm 
‘ Come down, come down. Lord Hardyknute, 

And nd your king free harm ’ 

Then red, red grew his dark brown cheeks. 

Sac did his dark brown brow , 

His looks grew keen, as they were wont 
In dangers great to do , 

He ’s ta’en a horn as green as glass. 

And gi’en five sounds sae shnll. 

That trees in greenwood shook thereat, 

Sae loud rang ilka hill 

Allan Ramsaj 

was the son of a mine mahager at LeadliiU^ 
Lanarkshire, who traced descent to the 
of Dalhousie , whence Uie poet’s ^ 

housie of an auld descent,’ whom he 
as ‘ My chief, my stoup, my ornament " ^ 

was the daughter of an Englishman settled 

land, and through her he claimed affinity 
Douglas family Twelve months after hi 

15th October 1686— his father died, an ^ 
presently mamed a ‘ bonnet laird ’ nam 
who gave the lad as good an eduration a 
be had at the pansh school, embracing S 
acquaintance with Latin , but his ear y 
is matter of conjecture only In 1701. 
having died in the previous year, a ^ 

apprenticed to an Edinburgh 
.barber), and, having served a seven yeai^ PP 
\iceship, he was, in the Union year, ma 
his craft, and started business on Ins ^ 

At whatever period he acquired a taste 

It was plainly now that he set himself . 

study of the vernacular Scottish poets, an ^ ^ 

to become one of them Hamilton o 

field’s Dying Words of Bonnie 

according to his owai story, ‘wannd ^ 

and caused emulation to ‘pierce him , jj. 

in 1712, having married Chnstian j„,5sion 

ter of an Edinburgh lawyer, he sought 

to the select society of the Easy Club, 

association of Jacobites, he was able to s 

father-in-law’s nomination with a verei ^ 

and so conquered the suffrages of Rudd.man 
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grammanan, and Dr Pitcairn, the ‘ Scottish Vol- 
taire ’ ITie club pnntcd and published the 
address, and appointed Ramsay their poet-laureate. 
He Has now launched in versi^ung An Elegy on 
Maggy Johnston (a disreputable female) took the 
fancy of the club, which published much if not all 
that he wrote for its delectation — The Qnaltjica- 
twns of a Gentleman, The Great Eclipse of the Sun, 
and broadly humorous Elegies on John Cow-per, 
the Kirk Treasurer’s Man, and Luckj' Wood, an 
aleivife. The town began to look for the broad- 
sides on which his successue productions were 
printed , and when m 1716 he essajed a continua- 
tion of the ro)al canto, Chiist’s Kirk on the Green, 
to which he added a third canto in 1718, he was 
acknow'ledged the Scottish poet of the da> By 
1719, when he ga^e up wng-making and turned 
bookseller, we find Hamilton of Gilbertfield ad- 
dressing him as 

O fam’d and celebrated Allan ' 

Renowned Ramsay ! Canty Callan ! Joyom fellow 
There ’s nowther Highland man nor Lawlan, 

In poetne, ] 

But may as soon ding down Tanlallan, knocl. ' 

As match w 1’ thee. 

In 1720 he published a collection of his pieces in ^ 
a quarto tolume, which included some English | 
poems that were considered by his admirers as i 
good as the best produced in the England of 
Pope’s time Pope, Steele, Arbuthnot, and Gay 
were subsenbers , and Arbuthnot, Philips, Tickell, 
and others flattered him to the top of his bent — 
and his appetite for praise was egregious His 
shop became the rendeztous of the literary and 
the fashionable in Edinburgh, whose patronage he 
retained by a steady production of terse — Fables 
and Tales and The Tin ee Bonnets ( 1 722) , The 
Fair Assembly, a satire on the Puntan objection 
to danang (1723), Health, containing portraits 
of contemporary debauchees (1724) In 1724 he 
commenced the publication of the Tea-table 
Aftscellany a Collection of Scots Songs, in which 
‘new words’ were wedded to ‘known good tunes’ 
mainly b\ himself, but partly by Hamilton, Mallet, 
and others This was followed by The Evergieen 
‘being ane Collection of Scots Poems, wrote by 
the Ingenious before 1600’ The Miscellany was 
excellent work of its kind The Evergreen is 
a monument of editonal stupidity Ramsay had 
access to the Bannatyne MSS , but what he took 
from them he cut and caned and modernised 
according to his ow n taste , he passed off some 
of his own work as old Scots by the de\nce of 
pseudo archaic spelling Finally, in 1725, he pub- 
lished The Gentle Shepherd, a dramatic pastoral, 
which his contcmporines esteemed not only his 
greatest work but a masterpiece of literature, poets 
and cntics sang an unbroken chorus in its praise 
It was by way of a realistic picture of Scottish 
rural life as it yvas — m reality as false as much of 
the Kail y'ard literature of to-day — and had an 
enormous success Thencefoniard the poet rested 


on his oars, adding nothmg to his output dunng 
the rest of his life but a masque, a pastoral cpitha- 
lamium, a aolume of fables, and an epistle to the 
Lords of Session, He was a prosperous man of 
business, and whether or not he was conscious that 
he had nothing more to say to his contemporanes, 
he was content to go on publishing, bookselling, 
managing a circulating library, and enjoynng the 
society of his numerous friends He sustained 
serious losses in 1736 through building a theatre, 
which the dominant class — half-bigoted, but per- 
haps three parts rightly loath to allow the Restora- 
tion dramas, which were the togue, to pollute the 
Edinburgh youth — did not allow him to open, 
his circulating library had barely escaped the 
Presbytenan Inquisition All his influence with 
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From an Engraving after the Portrait by W Aikman. 


the leading men of the day in Edinburgh could 
not sat e his theatre, and he had to wait other ten 
years for the popular sanction of a legal quirk 
through which a playhouse, thanks largely to his 
efforts, was erected and opened in the Canongate. 
Ramsay’s shops were successnely in the Grass- 
market, the High Street, and the Luckenbooths 
He built a house for himself on the Castlehill in 
1742, to a design by bis son Allan the painter, 
and there spent the etening of his days He 
died 7th January 1758 

The ‘ saence of heredity ’ being as yet m its 
infancy, it would be rash to speculate much or 
confidently as to the influence that the fact that 
Allan Ramsay had English blood in his \cins 
may hate had on his destiny as a man or his 
career as a poet Yet there is nothing unreason- 
able in the supposition that this circumstance had 
a chastening effect upon the Scottish perfertadity 
which he inhented from his father, and may even 
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have qualified him for tlie position of ‘leader of 
the Scottish poetical re\i\ al of the eighteenth 
ccntUT}'’ bv helping him to Mrite Scottish \ersc 
that i\as popular in England, as uell as English 
\erbe that, frmkl> imitatne though it was of 
southern models, was not bo)cotted for ‘patnotic’ 
reasons in Scotland Ramsay was at his best 
when, through poetr^^, he preached the gospel of 
his ow n nature of the 

Bhck a Mc’d. snod, dapper fallow, 

Nor lean nor orcrlaid with tallow — 
he was not ashamed to descnbe himself That 
nature, as set forth by himself, is less suggestne 
of tjpical Scottish ‘ canniness,’ which is the shrewd- 
ness not of temperament but of calculation, than 
of English good temper, free from religious or 
moral austenty , not aveise from the pleasure 
afforded by the ‘ tappit hen ’ for the sound practical 
reason that ‘ good claret best keeps out the cauld,’ 
but distinctly averse from excess At all events 
the ‘ cant) callan,’ the itioderate conv iv lalist of the 
Eas) Club, the world!} bookseller who earned tlie 
courtly deference of the w ig-maker into his poetic 
‘tributes to reigning beauties,’ was eminently fitted 
to do justice to a period of hterar} transition, to 
recall Dunbar and Hcnrjson, and prepare the way 
for Fergusson and Bums Although in almost 
even, thing he WTOte he appealed, like the dedi- 
cation of his Tea table Miscellany, 

To ilka lovelj Bntish lass, 

True ladies Charlotte, Anne, and Jean, 

Doun to ilk bony singing Bess 
Wha dances barefoot on the green — 
and although in his Gentle Sluplietd he un- 
doubted!} reahsed his comprehensive ambition, 
Ramsa} desired primanl} to please the w ell to do 
socict} of the Scottish capital, which vvas bent 
above all things on rivalling London, which re 
garded the ‘rustic life’ much as a later generation 
regarded the ‘ Kail } ard,’ and w Inch vv ishcd to see 
expressed m not too strenuous verse its own epi- 
curean rather than rationalistic rebellion against 
‘ the Ixirk ’ Ramsay made an admirable laureate 
for such a society He could hold his owai wath 
all but the greatest of his English contemporaries 
He could be sufficiently realistic when repro- 
ducing ‘local’ hfe, as m his Elegies on Maggy 
Johnston and Lucky Wood, he could even fall 
to the realism of the squalid picturesque, as in 
some portions of the Gentle Shepherd and m 
the cantos he added to Christ’s Kirk While he 
adv ocated the pagan naturalism of ‘ puin’ the 
gowan in its pnme,’ he did not carr}' lus repre- 
sentation of passion to excess To the ecstasies 
of the cannie hour at e’en ’ he preferred the 

Dmna pu’ me , gentl} thus I fa’ 
fnlo mj Patie’s arms for good and a’ 

of the far-seeing Peggie, who calculates that 

Baims and their baims make sure a firmer lie 
Than aught in love the like of us can sp} 

Ramsay had the limitations of the successful poet 


of a transition penod He was superficial, mistook 
vulgarity for humour, and could on occasions be 
commonplace in an appalling degree , not watliout 
reason has the charge of ‘ bufifooner} ’ been pre 
ferred against him In spite of ‘ The Lass of Patie’s 
hlill,’ ‘Bessy Bell and Mary' Gray,’ and ‘Fare 
well to Lochaber’ — if indeed he wTOte the last— he 
can be allowed a place only among the minor 
1} nsts of Scotland There is nothing classical or 
‘inevitable’ in Ramsay, }et the fidelit) to truth 
of three-fourths of the Gentle Shepherd, and the 
prudent and genuinely ‘national’ Horatianism of 

Be sure ) e dmna quat the gnp qmt 

Of ilka joy when }e are young, eror 

Before auld age }our vatals nip. 

And )a) je twafald o’er a rung— 

have secured him a permanent place in Scottish 
poetr}' and the literature of Scottish soaolog} 

From ‘The Gentle Shepherd.’ 

Beneath the south side of a craig} bield, roctyihelier 
Wiere crystal spnngs the halesome waters yield. 


Twa youlhfu’ shepherds on the gowans lay, dames 
Tenting their flocks ae bonny mom of Ma} hatchm; 
Poor Roger granes, till hollow echoes nng , groa“ 
But blither Pnlie likes to laugh and sing cheerfoBef 


SVNG 1 

Tui E — ‘ The vvaul mg of the foulds. 

Patie My Peggy is a y oung thing. 

Just enter’d in her teens, 

Fair as the day, and sweet as Ma), 

Fair as the day , and always gay 
hly Feggy IS a y oung thing, 

And I ’m not very nuld, 

Yet w ell I like to meet her at 
The wauking of the fauld 
My Peggy smiles sae sweetly, 

YHicne’cr we meet alane, 

I wish nae mair to lay ray care, 

I w ish nae mair of a’ that 's rare, 
hly Peggy speaks sae sw eetly, 

To a the lave I ’m cauld , 

But she gars a’ my spints glow 
At wauking of the fauld 

My Peggy sings sae saftly. 

And in her sangs are tald, 

Witli innocence, the wale of sense. 

At wauking of the fauld jetnt , ) 

PROLOGUE TO SCENE 11 

A flowne ho^^‘m bct\\cen twa ■\erdnnt braes, slopes 
AVhere lasses use to wash and spread their clailhs, 

A trotting bumie wimphng through the ground, 

Its channel peebles, shining smooth and round, 

Here new twa barefoot beauties clean and clear, 
r irst please v our eye, then gratify y our ear , 

AATiiIe Jenny what she wishes discommends, 

And Meg wuth better sense true love defends 

Jenny Come, Jfeg, let ’s fi’ to wark upon this green, 
The shining day will bleach our linen clean , 

The water ’s clear, the lift unclouded blew, 

AA ill make them like a lily wet vnth dew 


walcinij— 

tbecpfold 


Its! 
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/'tg 'j Gae farcr up llie bum to Hobble’s How, Hollw 
Wiere a’ that s sncel in spnng and simmer grov- , 
Bctnccn twa birl s out o cr a little Im -KatettUll 

The water fa’s, and mal a singance dm sinKmg 

A pool breast-deep, beneath os clear as glass, 

Kisses with easj iibirleo the bordenng grass 
3Ve ’ll end our washing while the morning s cool, 

And alien the day groivs het, we ’ll to the pool. 

There s ash our sells — ’tis hcaldifou now in Ma>, 

And sweetly cauler on sac warm a daj fresh 

(Act i. scent a ) 

swr \ 

Tv c — Ulnier was canH and m/ cleaihing wastiun 
Ptgg\ hen first mj dear laddie gade to the green hill. 
And I at cn mill ing first tres-’d my jonng sbill, ined 
To bear the milk bo iic no pam was to me, sesstl 

Wien I at the bughting forgather’d inlh thee. folding 

Paiu lien com nggs was ’d j ellow , and blew hethcr 
bells 

Bloom’d bonn> on moorland and swe-et nsing fells, 

Xae bims, brier, or breckens, gasc Iroubh to me, heath 
If I found the bemes ngbt ripen’d for ibec etalks 

ben thou ran, or WTCstled, or putted the stane. 
And came off the \actor, my heart was aj fain 
111 ) ilka sport manlj ga\e pleasure to me , 

For nane can putt, wrestle, or run swift as thee. 

(Act u. scen^ 4 ) 

S} man Whene’er he dn\ es our sheep to F dinburgh port. 
He hujs some books of bistort, sanqs or sport 
hior does he want of them a rowth at will, realth 

And carncs aj a pouchfu' to the hill 
About ane Shakespear and a famous Ben, 

He aften speaks, and cas them best of men 
How stieetlj Hawthomden and Stirling sing, 

And ane caw’d Cowlej, lojal to his king, 

He kens fou weel, and gars tlictr tenes nng makei 

I sometimes thought, that he made o cr great frasc fuu 
About fine poems, histories and plaj-s. 

hen I reprov d him ancs — a book he bnng>, 

With this, quoth lie, on braes I crack walli I mgs. chat 

( \ct ue scene 4 ) 

Auld Long: Syuo 
Should auld acquaintance be forgot, 

Tho’ they return w ith scars ’ 

These arc the noblest hero s lot 
Obtain d m glorious wars. 

\\ clcomc, ni\ \ aro, to nn breast, 
fhs arms aliout me twane. 

And mal c me once agam as blest 
As I was lang stale. 

Mcthmks around us on each bough 
A thousand cupids plat 
W hihl thro’ the grote^ I walk with sou, 

Lach object makts me gae 
Since jour return the sun and moon 
Ith brighter beams do slime. 

Streams miimiur soft notes t bile thej run 
As thee did lang sjaie 

Bessy Boll nnd Miary Groy 
O Fesse Pell and Mars Gras ' 

T1 1 are twa Ixnns las cs, 

Tbes bigq d a Ixisrcr on ss n 1” m hrac 
And thtek’d ii o'er s ath raslics 


Fair Bcssj Bell I loo d 3 eelreen. 

And thought I ne’er couli alter, 

But Mary Gras’s twa pawky een ny 

The) gar my fancy falter msl-c 

And Mary’s locks are like the craw, 

Her een like diamonds glances , 

She’s at sac clean red up and bran, 

She kills t bcnccr s|)(, dances 
Blylli as a kid, v itli wit at t all. 

She blooming, tight and tall is , 

And guides her airs sac gracefu’ still, 

OJofc' She’s hie tht Pallas 

Dear Bcssy Bell and Mary Gray ' 

\ c unco saw oiiprcss us, i-crj- sorely 

Our fancies jee lietwcen you twac, 

Ye are sic Imnny lasses 
Wac’b me ' 1 or bailh I caiina gel. 

To ane bt law we’re stented , 

Tlien I ’ll diaw cuts, and take my fate, 

And he wath ane contented. 

An Odo to Ph 

Look up to Pentland’s tow’nng tap, 

Buried Ixmcath great wa'catlis of matt. 

O’er ilka cleugh, ilk scar, and slap, crerj den, 

° rock, and gap 

As high as ony Koman wa 

Dntang tlicir batts frnc whins or tec, furrs 

There ’s no nac gowfers to be seen, 

Nor douffer fottk wtsing a jec iimetT— cnidm. aery 

The byast bouls on Tamson’s green bias -d bo«b 

Then fling on coals, and ripe tlie nbs, rate 

And beek the house baiUi but and Lcn , waiTm 
I hat muldikin stoup it bads but dnbs, p m mcasn c 
Then let ’s gel in the tappit ben. quart measure 

Good claret best feep^ out the cauld. 

And driscs away the winter soon 
It makes a man bailh gash and liauld, mv 

And bcates bis saul beyond the moon 

Be sure ye dinna qtial the gnp qmt 

Of ilka joy when yc arc toung every 

Before auld age your titaL nip, 

And lay yc iwafald o er a rung douVe oicr a « nfT 

Fablo IIL 
A Ram, the father of a flock, 
kMia’s mony winters stood the shock 
Of northern winds and driving snaw. 

Leading lies famiK in a raw 

Tliroug’i wreaths tint clad the higher fieltl, 

Vnd <Iratc them frae the lotvner bield, wirel — ,s 

’ Ct 

To crop contcnlesi froren fare, 

M tih honestv on hills blowai hare, 
fills Kam of ujinglit b"rdy sp rit, 

Mas really a bom d head of mcnf 
Unlike him was a ncij,bb’nng Goat, 

A mean s.aiil d, cheating, tliietm,, sol , 

Tint tho ) o ^■st of nvek the prime, 

Crown d w itli ftc'h fieri an 1 ro '-ih of tbsane b 

Vet, shti to pJ'cntig, his <M gh 

Ma.s to break gar'eik' ilka night, e'tty 
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Allan Ramsay 


Upon n borrowing Jnj when sleet 
Made twnnters md liog wtddcrs bleet, 
*Vnd quake with cauld behind a nicl 
Met honest Toop and snal ing IJucl , 

Frac chin to tail cUd with thick hair, 

He bad defiance to thin air , 

But tnistt Toop Ills fleece had men, 
M'hen he amang the bims was d^^cn 
Half naked the hraic kadir stood. 

He loot ’d compos’d iinmoe'd his mood 
When thus the (joat, that had tint a' 

His credit haitli wiih great and sma’, 
Shunn’d h) them as a [icst, wad fain 
Mew friendship witli this worthy gain 
Ram, sa\, shall I gi\c jou a part 
Of mine? 1 11 do t with all nij heart, 

’I is jet a lang canid month to Beltan, 
And ec \c a \crj ragged kelt on , 

Accept, I praj, what I can spare, 

To clout \our doublet with nl^ hair 
Iso, sa\s the Ram, tho inj coat ’s tom, 
Yet ken, thou worthless that I scorn 
To be oblig’d at anj price 
To SIC as jou, whose friendship’s mcc , 

I ’d ha\c less fasour frac the licst. 

Clad in a hatefu’s hairj \cst 
Bestow d be the-e, than ns I now 
Stand hut ill drcsl in natiec woo 
Boons frae the generous mal c anc smile, 
Frac miscr’ants make rcceieers \ile 


slicep of ccr 
tjiii nee* 
net 
^n^aking 


Lumt litalh 
italhe 


toil 


jfd Maj 
con 


Cbrlst'a Kirk on the Green 
But there had been mair blood and skaith, 

Sair harsliip and great spuhe, sore Inroing— ipoii 

And monj a anc had gotten his death, 

By this unsonsie toolj unluppj fight 

But that the bauld goodw ife of Braith 
Arm’d wi’ a great kail gull). 

Came belli flaught, and loot an aitli. 

She’d gar them a’ be hooly 
Fou fast that day 


kmfe 

v^ntrrii iem — 
trt out an oath 
mate tlicm — 


Bljth to w m aff sae w i' hale bancs. Clad 

Tho’ monj had clowr’d pows , brol en crowns 

And draggl’d sae ’mang muck and stanes, 

They look’d like wirrykows «carccrons 

Quoth some, who ’maist had tint their ajaids, lost-breath 
‘Let’s see how a’ bowls rows roll 

And quat their brulziement at ancs, quit—iow 

Yon gully IS nae mows, kmfe— safe 

Forsooth this day’ 


The manly miller, hatf and half, 

Came out to shaw good will, 

Flang by his mittens and his staff, 

Cry’d ‘ Gie me Paty’s Mil! , ’ 

He lap hawk highland crj’d ‘Had aff,’ rafter high— Hold 
They rees’d him that had skill , chaffed 

‘ He wad do ’t better,’ quoth a cawflT, lom 

‘ Had he another gill 
Of usquebay ’ 


On whomelt tubs laj twa lang dails, osertumed — deals 

On them stood mony a goan, wooden dish 

Some fill d wi brochan, some wi’ kail, pomdge — colesvort 
And milk het frae the loan milking place 


Of ilaintitlis thaj had rowlh and wale 
Of winch the} were righ fon , 
Butnacthing wad gac dowai hut ale 
M i’ drunken Donald Don, 

The smith, that day 


wealth— clioice 


(rrem Cat ^ u.) 


Now frac til’ cast nook of Life the dawn 

Sped'd wcslhnes up the hfi. Climbed— ue»t»ajiJ 

Carles wha heard the cock had crawn, 

BcgOIld to rax and nft , Began— stretch-retch 

And greedy wises ssi’ giming thrassn, enns nub nbura!* 
Cry d lasses op to thrift , 

Dogs inrked, and the lads frac hand 

Bang’d to their brocks like dnft I lew to-lTetchcs 
Be break of day Br 


But come wiio had iiccn fou vesfreen, 

Sic as the letter gac, p ccen m 

Air up had nac will to be seen F-adr 

(oiaidgin tlieir groat to pay 
But what aft fristed ’s no forgeen inu'd 

M hen fouk has nought to say , 

\ ct sweer were they to rake their ecn , l-a'k 

Sic dirry lie’ads had the). 

And Iiel that day 

\uld ftes'ic in her red coal braw ^ 

Came wi her am oe Nann\ gmndLui 

An odd like wife, they said that saw, 

A moiipin, run! led granny , 

She flcy’d the 1 immers anc and a’, 

Word gac d 'he was na 1 anny, 

Nor wad they let Lucky awa, 
fill she was fon wi* branny, 

Like mony mae. 


tniimbling— wfinklcii 

frighteced-f^uia 

safe 


&5Tt 

(From Carts w ) 

A complete edition of Ram«ays poems •'ith a kograp'lU 
George Clialmrpi was published m i3oo, and has been 
rcpnnicd A selection b) Mr Ia>gie Robertson was issued in i e, 


I'ed 


flic Tea tcxHr Ifiirr/btrir and the Everxieen base betnrtp^^^ 
more itian once. Tlicrc is a shori biography of Rarosay by t 
Olipbont Smeston and nn admirable essay in Frc o'er 

Mas<on s Ctimhir^h Sie*eh(s (189a). 

A\ ILLI \M WjVLLACE. 


lliinain llcsfoii (1688-1745)1 "''O aspired to 

write the Scottish Hudilnas, was the son of an 
Aberdeenshire blacksmith, and, after an cducahoo 
at Manschal College, became one of the regents 
there through the influence of the noble famiKo 
Keith Following his patrons, howeter, 
rebellion of 1715, he lost his office, and had to 
go for a while into hiding, and dunng tl>e tost 
of his life he earned a precanous subsistence as 
schoolmaster and tutor in t'anous places in t ^ 
north of Scotland, under the protection of 
Jacobite families His Kmi^ht of fhe Ktri 
shows a close and even senile imitation of the P® 
and metre of Butler Sir John Presbyter takes t e 
place of the English Puntan knight, and that 0 
Ralph is filled by a squire who evidently 
sents the Wild Westland Whigs The poem hao 
a certain vogue among Scottish Jacobites, an ' 
would seem that about five or si\ editions of it ap- 
peared within fort) years But it shows no 


of original genius, and the almost entire 


action in its pages makes it ven tedious reading 


Robert Crawford 
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e\en in its fragroentarj state. ^leston’s collected 
\erses, i\hich \ ere pnnted at Edinburgh m 1767, 
and repnnted at Aberdeen in 1802, include also 
a senes of short stones in \ersc entitled Mother 
Grnrfs Tales 

Robert Crawford (c 1695-1733), author of 
‘Tncedside’ and ‘The Bush aboon Traquair,’ -was 
the son of an Edinburgh merchant He assisted 
Allan Ramsaj in his Tea-table Miscellany, and, 
according to information obtained by Bums, nas 
dro^\aied in coming from France m Ma> 1733- 1 
His two haacs, admired b> Bums and Allan ^ 
Cunningham, now stnke one as oddh con\cn- j 
tional , though there is onlj one word of unmis 
takable Scotch in the two songs, we place him 
here with the vernacular and local poets 

The Bush aboon Traquatr 
Hear me, je n}mphs, and eierj swain, 

I’ll tell how Pegg) gnc\cs me. 

Though thus I languish and complain, 

Alas ' she ne’er bcheies me 
My sows and sighs, like silent air. 

Unheeded, ne^er mo\e her , 

At the bonn) Bush aboon Traquair, 

Twas there I first did love her 

That da) she smiled and made me glad, 

Ko maid seemed cser kinder , 

I thought m)’3elf the luckiest lad, 

So sweetl) there to find her , 

I tried to soothe m) amorous flame. 

In words that I thought tender. 

If more there passed, I ’m not to blame — 

I meant not to offend her 

, Yet now she scornful flees the plain. 

The fields we then frequented , 

If e’er we meet she shews disdain. 

She looks as ne er acquainted 
The bonny bush bloomed fair in Ma), 

Its sweets I ’ll a\e remember , 

But now her frowns make it dcca) — 

It fades as in December 

Ye rural powers, who hear my strains, 

M hy thus should Pegg) gneve me ? 

0 make her partner m m) pains, 

Then let her smiles relieve me 

If not, my love w ill turn despair, 

M) passion no more tender , 

1 ’ll leave the Bush aboon Traquair — 

To lonely wilds I ’ll wander 

Tweedside 

M hat beauties does Flora disclose ' 

How sweet are her smiles upon Tweed ! 

Yet Mary’s, still sweeter than those, 

Both nature and fancy exceed 
No daisy, nor sw eet blushing rose, 

Not all the ga) flowers of the field, 

Not Tweed, gliding gcntl) through those, 

Such beaut) and pleasure does yield 

The warblers are heard in the grove, 

The Imnct, the lark, and the thrush , 


Tlie blackbird, and sweet cooing do\c, 

With musick enchant every bush 
Come, let us go forth to the mead , 

Let us see how the pnmroses ‘pnng , 

We’ll lodge in some vallage on Tweed, 

And love while the feathered foU sing 

How does m) love pass the long day’ 

Does Mary not tend a few sheep ? 

Do they never carelessl) stra) 

While happil) she Ives asleep? 

Should Tweed’s murmurs lull her to rest. 

Kind nature mdulging my bliss. 

To ease the soft pains of my breast, 

I ’d steal an ambrosial kiss 

Tis she does the vaigins excel , 

No beaut) vvath her ma) compare , 

Love’s graces around her do dwell , i 

She’s fairest where thousands arc fair 
Sa), charmer, where do thy flocks stray? 

Oh, tell me at mom where they feed? 

Shall I seek them on sweet winding Tay? 

Or the pleasanter banks of the Tweed’ 

Alexander Ross (1699-1784), from 1732 
schoolmaster at Lochlee m Forfarshire, when 
nearl) seventy )ears of age, m 1768, published at 
Aberdeen, b) the advnee of Dr Beattie, a volume 
entitled Helenorc, or the Fortunate Shepherdess, a 
Pastoral Tale n the Scottish Dialect, to which are 
added a fc-u Souths by the Author Some of his 
songs — as ‘Woo’d, and Mamed, and a’,’ ‘The 
Rock and the Wee Pickle Tow ’ — arc still popular 
in Scotland Being chicfl) vvntten in the Buchan 
dialect — which differs in words and m pronuncia- 
tion from the west-countiy Scotch of Bums — 
Ross’s pastoral is little known even in Scotland 
Beattie took a warm interest in the ‘good- 
humoured, social, happ) old man’ — who was in- 
dependent on Pjzo a )ear — and to promote the 
sale of his volume, he addressed a letter and a 
poetical epistle m praise of it in Aberdeenshire 
Scotch to the Aberdeen Journal 

Woo’d, and Married, and a’ 

The bnde cam out o’ the b)Te, 

And, oh, as she dighted her cheeks wiped 

‘ Sirs, I ’m to be mamed the night. 

And have neither blankets nor sheets. 

Have neither blankets nor sheets. 

Nor scarce a coverlet too , 

The bnde that has a’ thing to borrow. 

Has e’en right muckle ado ’ 

Woo’d, and mamed, and a’, 

Mamed, and woo’d, and a’ I 
And was she nae very weel off, 

That was woo’d, and mamed, and a’? 

Out spake the bnde’s father. 

As he cam m frae the pleugh 
‘ Oh, hand your tongue, my dochter. 

And ye’se get gear eneugh , 

The stirk stands 1 ’ the tether. 

And our braw bawsint yaud, mare with a white 
A\’ill caiT) ye hame your com — forehead 

What wad ye be at, ye jaud ? ’ jade 
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Out spJ c the bndc mitlicr 
• \\ int (Icil needs a’ this pndc ? 

I Incl nac u pluci in m\ pouch cnpptr-jocl ti 
That niglit I uas a hndo , 

Mv gou n u IS lmsc\ oolsc} , 

And nc er a sart n\a , 

And jc liae ribbons and bus! ms, 

Mac than aiic or tu a ’ 

Out spake tlic 1)1 idc s blather, 

Vs he cam ill a 1 the kje 
‘ Poor V\ ilhe aaad ne er hac ta’cn )C, 

Had he 1 cut ae as wcel as I , 

For )e 're iiaith proud and saucy, 

■Vncl no for a poor man s \s ife , 

Gin I canna get a better, 

I se ne er tak ane i ni) life ’ 

Out spake the bride s sister, 

As she cam in frac the b)re 
‘ O gin 1 were 1ml married, 

It’s a’ that I desire , 

Hut we poor folk maun li\e single. 

And do the best that we can , 

I dinna care what 1 should want, 

If I could get but a man ’ 

John SUniiicr (lysr-iSoy), b> his ‘Tuiloch- 
:gorum' and other songs, helped to inspire Bums, 
and m Jus life as in his \crses sought to further 
kindliness and goodwill among men Bom at 
Birse in Aberdeenshire, the son of a Prcsbjlcnan 
schoolmaster, he was educated at Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, and, turning Episcopalian, from 
1742 officiated as Episcopal minister of Longsidc 
near Peterhead- After the troubled period of llie 
rebellion of 1745, when ilic Episcopal clergy of 
Scotland laboured under the charge of disaffccuon, 
Skinner was in 1753 impnsoncd six months for 
preaching to more than four persons' He was a 
faithful pastor and a diligent student, setting little 
store b\ his terse waiting gifts All his life he 
had a hard struggle with potertt , in tcnerablc 
age he died in the house of his son, the Bishop 
of Aberdeen, having realised his wish of ‘seeing 
once more his children’s grandchildren, and peace 
upon Israel ’ His son edited tlic theological works 
(wath Life, 3 vols 1809) , the Ecdaiasitcal Hisloi y 
of Scollaitd (2 vols 1788) begins with the con- 
version of Scotland, and is an authority for the 
history of the ‘ suffering and Episcopal remnant ’ 
There is also a most interesting life of him by 
Walker (1883) Skinner wrote a poem on football 
in imitation of CJnyslts Kttk, which latter he did 
into Latin, He wTote Latin versions of some of 
the psalms, and several Latin poems, humorous 
and other ‘The Ewic wa’ the Crookit Horn’ 
combines playful humour and tenderness , Bums’s 
‘Death and Dying Words of Poor Maihe’ has 
much m common with it Bums said (too compli- 
mcntanly, writing to Skinner himself) “‘Tulloch- 
goram” was the best Scotch song ever Scotland 
saw In ShnnePs day ‘Tullochgomm’ was no 
song, but the name of a Highland reel tunc, called 
-after a holding of the Grants on Spey side. 


Tullochgorum. 

Come gii. \ a sang, Montgomery cned, 

Vml lav vottr dispute- all aside , 

M'hat ‘•igiiifics t for follj to dude 
I or what 's been done litforc them? 

I ct M lug and Tory all agree, 

\\ lug and Tory , hig and Ton, 

I-f t U lug and Tory all agree 
To drop their V\ higmegniorum 
Let M lug and Tory all agree 
To spend this night with nurih and glee, 

And cheerful sing aling wi’ me 
flic reel of Tullocligomm 

O, Tiillocligorum s my delight, 

It gars us a m ane mute , 

And onv sunipli that 1 ceps up 'pilty W 

In con-cience I abhor lum 
Blithe -ad merry wc's be a’, 

Blithe and mem, blithe and merry, 

Blilhc and mtrn we’s be a’. 

And nnk a clicerfu’ quorum 
Blilhc and merry wc’s lie a’, 

As lang as we hac breath to draw, 

And dance till we be hi c to h\ 

The reel of 1 nllochgonim 

There need me I/e sae great a fraisc fa 

\\ i dnnging dull Italian lavs , 

I widna gie our am strathspeys 
1 or half a Imnilcr 'con. o ’em 
Thev re dowf and dowie at the best, s-Jarddc'4J 
Dow f and dowac, dow f and dowie, 
riiLV re (low f and dowie at the best, 

Ml’ a’ iheir varionim 
The' re dowf and dowie at the best, 

Tlicir allegros, and a the rest, 

Tlicy canna please a Scottish taste. 

Compared wf TullcxdigOTOm 

May choicest blessings av attend 
Lach honcat hearted, open fncnJ , 

•Vnd calm and quiet be lus end 

Vnil a lluit s gixxl watch o cr him I 
Mav pence and plcntv be lus lot, 

Peace and plentv, peace and plenty, 

May peace and plenti be lus lot, 

And dainlit-S a great store o (Uii ’ 

May peace and plentv be his lot. 

Unstained b\ any vaciousspot. 

And may lie never want a groat, 

That s fond of Tullochgoniin 

But for the discontented fool, 

Vilio w ants to lie ojipression s tool, 

Mav enva gnaw lus rotten soul, 

And discontent devour lum ' 

Mav dool and sorrow be his chancfi, 

Dool and sorrow, dool and 'orrow, 

May dool and sorrow be lus cbancc, 

And mne sav , M ae ’s me for im I 
'Vfay dool and sorrow be lus chance. 

And a’ the ills tint come frac France, 

M hae’er he be that wanna dance 
The reel of Tullochgomm ! 



THE REIGNS OF THE GERMAN-BORN 

GEORGES 
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E accession of the Hano- 
\enan dynasty made no 
\ery senous break in our 
history, the outward e\ents 
It brought in its train — 
the Jacobite nsings at home 
and the foreign complica- 
tions — did not so deepl} afiect tlie life of the 
nation as is suggested b} the disproportionate 
space their records occup) m the national 
annals But under the first George, who did 
not know anj English, and the second, who 
to the end of his life spoke it as a foreigner, 
notable changes and signs of greater change 
manifested themselves in our literature 

Most important is what is known as the 
return to nature, the revnal of mtcrest in the 
poetry of natural descnption the gradual 
transition from the poetry of formal culture, 
of cnlical disquisition, of philosophical reflec- 
tion, to the poetry of emotion, of spontaneous 
joy in life and passion and beauty At no time 
had men or poets been wholly obtuse to the 
gloncs of nature — of sea and sky, mountain 
and rner, winter storms and summer sunsets 
But somehow in poetry and literature the e\ 
pression of these emotions was obscured by 
much moralising and reflecting on them, and 
so making them, as it were, a background for 
philosophical and more or less artificial looking 
•elucubrations The more Nature in the abstract 
-was praised and invoked and personified m 
poetry and prose, the less room was left for 
taking concrete things and facts close to the 
heart The difference was not so much m 
what men felt, or in the way they felt, as in 
the things they were moved to put into words 
and to utter m song, and what other people 
cared to have them say Human nature re- 
mained fundamentally tlie same, but sought 
and found a new way of expressing itself, or 
at least of expressing itself more fully^ 

Occasional utterances that reveal the new 
temper may be traced sporadically even m 
the wTiters at the end of the seventeenth 
•century, but become more frequent and more 
marked early in the eighteentlu In Dyer, bom 


towards the end of the seventeenth century, we 
found the new leaven working, Grongar Util 
IS largely a poem of nature, but has not wholly 
thrown off the old fetters And in virtue of his 
principal poem, TIic Flaxe, Dyer must still be 
ranked with the didactics, though he is ob- 
viously happier when exulting over his ^^elsh 
mountains than m blessing English sheep-walks 
and tlieir industnes Young and Blair arc for 
removed from Pope m temper as in vetsihca 
tion , but the Night Thoughts and the Grave, 
both printed in the penod under review, 
belong clearly to the didactic category In 
James Thomson, born in the very’ last months 
of the seventeenth century’, literary histonans 
have agreed to see the first whole-hearted 
prophet of the new movement, direct and 
heartfelt descriptions of natural scenery form 
the warp and woof of his fine spun web (see 
above at page ii) Yet the Suisous was 
being read while Pope’s pre eminency was un- 
disputed, and before the Essa) on Man was 
wntten In Shenstone, along with much old 
artificiality, the new spint is also stimng 
Gray and Collins combine with xeal for a 
classical perfection of fomi, a freedom and 
variety of verse and rhythm, a simplicity and 
spontaneity of thought and feeling, that point 
forward to the poetrv' of romanticism jNIallet’s 
Wtlliam and Margaret prepares the way for the 
work of Warton and Percy' on the relics of the 
romantic past The significance of Fielding’s 
novels, and their modernness of spirit in con- 
trast to Richardson, have been dealt with by 
Mr Dobson at pages 7 and 340 of this volume 
The rude realism of Fielding and Smollett 
IS also an aspect of the naturalistic move- 
ment, and IS reflected in the art of Hogarth 
Akcnside, Thomson’s younger contemporary, is 
even more didactic and pseudo-philosophical 
than many of his spiritual ancestors, and Dr 
Samuel Johnson, the dominant personality in 
his age, the most characteristic representaUve 
of eighteenth century England, in his poetry 
holds almost wholly of the past The Great 
Cham of letters was too ponderous a figure 
to be easily swayed by new movements or the 
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British Museum experts, positively denies that the 
writing of the second corrector is Pope, and Mr 
Churton Collins has argued strongly against the 
inherent improbability of Mitford’s assumption 
There is no ground to bclicte that Pope wrote 
blank \ erse at all , and it is certainly odd that 
none of the anecdotists or earlier biographers of 
Pope or Tiiomson should hax e recorded a fact so 
interesting as the collaboration of the two poets 
It may i\ cll be that the handw nting of the second 
senes of corrections was merely that of Thomson’s 
amanuensis, and that the second corrector as well 
as the first was Thomson himself— for it is not fair 
to assume that the best of the alterations were 
beyond Thomson’s ow n pow ers 

One of the most remarkable alterations attn- 
buted by Mitford to Pope, phich duly appeared m 
the later editions of the Stasotts, was the famous 
passage about Lavinia. In tlic onginal edition 
of Autuvw, Thomson’s lines on Lavinia were 

Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty’s self. 

Recluse among die w oods , if aty dames 

Will deign their faith and thus she went, compelled 

By strong necessity, walh as serene 

And pleased a look as Patience e’er put on, 

To glean Paleraon s fields. 

Tins passage was deleted, and the following 
substituted for it 

Thoughtless of beauty, she was Beauty’s self, 

Recluse amid the close embowering woods 
As m the hollow breast of Apcnnine, 

Beneath the shelter of cnarcling hills, 

A myrtle nses, far from human eye. 

And breathes its balmy fragrance o’er the wild , 

So flounshed blooming, and unseen by all, 

Phe sweet Lavinia , till at length, compelled 
By strong Necessity’s supreme command. 

With smiling patience m her looks, she went 
To glean Palemon’s fields 

In wTitmg the Seasons, Thomson is credited with 
having opened a new era in English literature, 
and with haiing produced the first conspicuous 
example of the poetry consisting mainly of the 
description of nature Hazlitt called him ‘the 
best of our descnptive poets ’ It would be absurd 
to say that poets had ever been obtuse to the 
beauties and interests of nature , Dyer* rejoiced in 
describing hills and valleys and glimpses of the 
distant sea , but in the bulk of Thomson’s prede- 
cessors — in Shakespeare, for example, and Milton 
— nature, and the emotions evoked by nature, form 
rather an accidental background , in Thomson it 
becomes the essence of the poem Wordsworth, 
his most conspicuous successor in this sphere, was 
unfair in ascnbing Thomson’s populanty to ‘false 
ornaments and sentimental commonplaces’ It is 
Thomson’s best that appealed tlien, that appeals 
still, to his readers , m spontaneous and genuine 
Io\c of nature, m descnbing and m evoking the joy 
and lov e of nature m others, he led the wiiy for a 
long band of followers He had the insight to 


sec that the heroic couplet, then so popular, was 
unsuilcd for Ins theme, no doubt his blank verse 
falls short of his great model, hlilton, yet the poet 
of the Seasons wields Ins verse with power and 
musical charm 

That Thomson’s art was perfecting itself up to 
die end may be seen from the nobler style and 
diction of the Casilc of Indolence, m which the 
imitation of Spenser is laip^'cly playful Thomson’s 
natural gift included an exuberance which required 
to be disciplined and controlled He nev er slackens 
m an enthusiasm which fatigues his readers, nor 
tires of pointing out the beauties of nature, which, 
indolent as he was, he had surv'cy cd under every 
aspect till he had become familiar with all There 
arc many traces of minute and accurate obscnation 
at first hand But he looks also, as Johnson said, 
‘with the eye which nature bestows only on a poet 
— the eye that distinguishes, m everything presented 
to Its view, whatever diere is on which imagination 
can delight to be detained, and with a mind that 
at once comprehends the v ast, and attends to tie 
mmutc’ And everywhere we find evidences of 
a genuinely syanpathctic and kindly heart His 
touching allusions to the poor and suffenng, to 
hapless bird and beast m vv inter , the descnption 
of the peasant pensbing in the snow, the Siberian 
exile, or the Arab pilgrims— -all overflow inth the 
true feeling which in part at least ‘formed the 
magic of his song’ His own impulses he has 
expressed vvath convancing sincenty m one lofty 
stanza of the Casile of Indolence 

I care not, Torlnne, what you me deny 
Von cannot rob me of free Nature’s grace, 

You cannot shut the wmdows of the sky, 

Through which Aurora shows her brightening face. 
You ennnot bar my constant feet to trace 
The woods and lawns, by Jivang stream, at ere. 

Let health my nerves and finer fibres brace. 

And I their toys to the great children Icaie 
Of fancy, reason, virtue, nanght can me bereave. 

‘The love of nature,’ in Colcndgc’s words, seOTS 
to have led Thomson to a cheerful religion , an a 
gloomy religion to hav e led Covvper to n. love o 
nature The one would carry Ins fellow -men a ong 
with him into nature , the other flics to nature 
from his fellow -men In chastity of diction, ov 
ever, and the harmony of blank verse, 
leaves Thomson immeasurably below him , ) 

I still feel the latter to have been the 
poet’ The copiousness and fullness of 
descriptions distinguish them, not 
advantage, from those of the less buoy ant 
although Samte-Bcuve holds that he is better ^ 
the poet of the TasI at large pictures and 
effects , ‘ tly a des masses cites Thomson ’ ^ 

also rather unkindly said that ‘Thomson 
great poet rather than a good one, 
was as meretricious as his thoughts . j. 

His work IS at times as verbose as an cla 
descriptive catalogue, and is frequently 
by grandiose vv ords and phrases and by sup 
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Lalirusms And it must be admitted that et en the 
thought IS often conventional and commonplace. 
He IS ternbl> unequal , and though he has long 
passages of pleasing melod>, though the exquisite 
note m his dcscnption of the Hebndcs, ‘placed 
far amid the melancholj mam,’ is but rareh heard, 
the dicbon of the Stasors, often admirable for its 
purpose, IS too ambitious for ordinarv themes 
This, also on the Hebndes, is another vv onderfuUj 
felicitous fragment 

Or where the northern ocean in vast whirls 
Boils round the naked melancholy isles 
Of farthest Thule, and the .-ktlantic surge 
Pours in among the stormj Ilehndes 

Thomson was not without a vein of quamt and 
even coarse humour, but when he descends to 
minute descnption, or to humorous or satincal 
scenes — as m the account of the chase and fox- 
hunters’ dinner in Autumn — the effect is grotesque 
and absurd. 

P\s a man Thomson was kmdl}, eas), ga>, 
indolent, and of a rare modest) Xo wonder he 
was universallv popular Stanza Kwnii Canto i 
written b> a fnend of the author ’ — Lord 
Lj-ttelton) of his last work pictures him as ‘ more 
fat than bard beseems , ’ as ‘ v oid of envy gmle, 
and lust of gain , ’ as all 

The world forsaking with a calm disdain. 

Here laughed he careless m his eas) seat , 

Here quaffed encircled with the joyous tram, 

Oft moralismg sage his ditt) sweet. 

He loathed much to vrite, nor cared to repeat 

The Seasons powerfull) influenced Kleist, and 
told on the attitude to nature of German poetry 
The poem v ns translated b) Brockes, and is still 
familiar to many in Germany and elsewhere 
in the selection set to music by Haydn. The 
Castle of Indolence, in Mr Gosse’s opinion, had a 
marked influence in determining certain phases 
of the V ork of Shelley The first seven of 
the following passages are from the Seasons, 
the next is from the beginnmg of Book 1 of 
the Castle of Indolence, by most critics admitted 
to be his masterpiece. 

Showers In Spring: 

The Xorth-east spends his rage, and now shut up 
"Within his iron cave, the effusive South 
M arms the vnde air, and o’er the void of heaven 
Breathes the big clouds with vernal showers distent 
At first a dusky rreath they seem to nse. 

Scarce staimng ether , but by fast degrees, 

In heaps on heaps the doubling vapour sails 
Along the loaded sky, and mmglmg deep 
Sits on the horizon round a settled gloom 
Kot such as wintry storms on mortals shed, 

Oppressing life , but lovely, gentle, kmd. 

And full of every hope and ev ery jov. 

The wish of nature. Gradual smks the breeze 
Into a perfect calm , that not a breath 
Js heard to quiver throngh the closmg woods, 


Or rustling turn the many tw inklmg leaves 
Of aspen talk The uncurling floods, diffused 
In glassy breadth, seem through delusive lapse 
Forgetful of their course ’Tis silence all, 

And pleasing expectation. Herds and flocks 
Drop the dry spng, and mute implonng, eye 
The falhng verdure. Hushed m short suspense, 

The plumy people streak their vvmgs wutli oil. 

To throw the lucid moisture tncklmg off. 

And VI ait the approaching sign to stnke, at once, 
Into the general choir Even mountains, vales, 

\nd forests seem, impatient, to demand 
The promised sw eetness Man supenor walks 
Amid the glad creation, musing praise, 

Mid looking lively gratitude At last. 

The clouds consign their treasures to the fields , 

And, softly shaking on the dimpled pool 
Prelusive drops, let all their moisture flow. 

In large effusion, o’er tlie freshened world 
The stcaLng shower is scarce to patter heard, 

By such as wander through the forest wall.s, 

Beneath the umbrageous multitude of leaves 

Birds in Spring 

To the deep woods 

They haste away, all as their fancy leads, 

Pleasure, or food, or secret safety prompts , 

That Nature’s great command may be obeyed 
Nor all the sweet sensations they perceive 
Indulged m v ain- Some to the holly hedge 
Nestimg repair, and to the thicket some , 

Some to the rude protection of the thorn 
Commit their feeble offspnng the cleft tree 
Offers its kind concealment to a few , 

Their food its insects, and its moss their nests 
Others apart far m the grassy dale. 

Or roughening v astc, their humble texture weave. 
But most m woodland sohtudes delight, 

In unfrequented glooms, or shaggy banks, 

Steep, and divided by a habblmg brook, 

M hose murmurs soothe them all the hve long day, 
AVhen by kmd duty fixed Among the roots 
Of hazel, pendent o’er the plamtive stream, 

They frame the first foundation of their domes 
Dry spngs of trees, m artful fabnc laid, 

And bound with clay together Now ’tis nought 
But restless hurry throngh the busy air, 

Beat by unnumbered wings. The sw allow sw eeps 
The slimy pool, to hmld his hanging house 
Intent. And often, from the careless back 
Of herds and flocks a thousand tugging bills 
Pluck hair and wool , and oft, when unobserved, 
Steal from the bam a straw till soft and warm. 

Clean and complete, their habitation grows. 

As thus the patient dam assiduous sits. 

Not to be tempted from her tender task. 

Or by sharp hunger, or by smooth delight. 

Though the whole loosened Spnng around her blows, 

Her sympathising lover takes his stand 

High on the opponent bank, and ceaseless sings 

The tedious time aw ay , or else supphes 

Her place a moment, yvhile she sudden flits 

To pick the scanty meak The appomted time 

With pious toil fulfilled, the callow young, 

M armed and expanded mto perfect life. 

Their brittle bondage break, and come to light. 
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A helpless family, demanding food 

With constant clamour O Mhat passions then. 

What melting sentiments of kindly care, 

On the new parents seize I away the) fly 

\frectionate, and undesinng bear 

The most delicious morsel to their j oung , 

Which equally distributed, again 

The search begins Even so a gentle pair, 

Bi fortune sank, but formed of generous mould. 

And charmed with cares beyond the vulgar breast, 
In some lone cot amid the distant u oods, 

Sustamed alone by providential Hea\en, 

Oft, ns they weeping eye their infant tram. 

Check their own appetites, and give them all 

A Slimmer Morning 

With quickened step, 

BroMTi Night retires young Day pours in apace. 
And opens all the lawaiv prospect w idc 
The dnpping rock, the mountain’s misty top, 

Swell on the sight, and brighten u ith the dawn 
Blue, through the dusk, the smoking currents shine , 
^nd from the bladed field the fearful hare 
Limps, awkiiard while along the forest glade 
The u lid deer tnp, and, often turmng, gaze 
At early passenger Music awakes 
The natiie loice of undissembled joy , 

And thick around the woodland hymns arise 
Roused by the cock, the soon clad shepherd leai es 
Ris mossy cottage, where with Peace he dwells , 
And from the crowded fold, in order, dnies 
His flock, to taste the verdure of the mom 

Summer Evening 

Low walks the sun, and broadens by degrees, 

Just o'er the verge of day The shifting clouds 
Assembled gay , a nchly gorgeous tram. 

In all theur pomp attend his sitting throne 
Air, earth, and ocean smile immense. And now. 
As if his weary chariot sought the bow ers 
Of Amphitntd, and her tending nymphs 
(So Grecian fable sung), he dips his orb , 

Now half immersed , and now a golden curve 
Gives one bright glance, then total disappears 
Confessed from yonder slow extinguished clouds. 
All ether softening, sober Evening takes 
Her wonted station in the middle nir , 

A thousand shadows at her beck First this 
She sends on earth , then thaty of deeper dye. 

Steals soft behmd , and then a deeper stdl, 

In circle following circle, gathers round. 

To close the face of things. A fresher gale 
Begins to wave the wood, and stir the stream. 
Sweeping with shadowy gust the fields of com , 
While the quail clamours for his mnnmg mate. 

■U ide o er the thistly lawn, as swells the breeze, 
whitening shower of vegetable down 
^masive floats. The kind impartial care 
1 ature nought disdains thoughtful to feed 
cr owest sons, and clothe the coming year, 
rom field to field the feathered seeds she wings. 
His folded flock secure, the shepherd home 
^es, merry hearted , and by turns relieves 
mddy milk maid of her humming pail , 

The beauty whom perhaps his watless heart. 
Unknowing what the joy mixed anguish means, 


Sincerely loves, by that best language shown 
Of cordial glances and obliging deeds. 

Onward they pass, o'er many a panting height, 

And valley sunk and unfrequented , 'where 
At fall of eve the fairy people throng, 

In vanous game and revelry to pass 
The summer night, as village stones tel! 

But far about they wander from the grave 
Of him whom his ungentle fortune urged 
Against his owm sad breast to lift the hand 
Of impious violence The lonely tow er 
Is also shunned , whose mournful chambers hold. 

So night struck Taney dreams, the yelling ghost 
Among the crooked lanes, on every hedge. 

The Glowworm lights Ins gem , and through the dart, 
A mov mg radiance tw inkles Evening yields 
The world to Night , not m her wanter robe 
Of massy Stygian woof, but loose arrayed 
In mantle dun A faint erroneous ray , 

Glanced from the imperfect surfaces of things, 

Flings half an image on the straining eye , 

While wavenng woods, and villages, and streams, 
And rocks, and mountain tops, that long retauied 
The ascending gleam, are all one swamming scene, 
Uncertain if beheld Sudden to heaven 
Thence weary vision turns , where, leading soft 
The silent hours of love, with purest rav 
Sw eet Venus shines , and, from her genial nse, 
WHien dav light sickens, till it spnngs afresh, 
Unrivulled reigns, the fairest lamp of night 

An Autumn Evening 
But see, the fading many coloured woods, 

Shade deepening over shade, the country round 
Imbrovvn , a crowded umbrage, dusk and dun, 

Of every' hue, from w an dcchmng green 
To sootv dark These now the lonesome Muse, 

Imw whispenng, lead into their leaf strewn wailks. 
And give the season m its latest vaew 
Meantime, light shadowing nil, a sober calm 
Fleeces unbounded ether, whose least wave 
Stands tremulous, uncertain where to turn 
The gentle current , while, illumined wade. 

The dewy skirted clouds imbibe the Sun, 

And through their lucid veil his softened force 
Shed o’er the peaceful world Then is the time 
For those whom Wisdom and whom Nature charm 
To steal themselves from the degenerate crowd. 

And soar above this little scene of thmgs , 

To tread low thoughted Vice beneath their feet. 

To soothe the throbbing passions into peace. 

And woo lone Quiet in her silent wulks. 

Thus sohtary, and m pensive guise. 

Oft let me wander o’er the russet mead, , 

And through the saddened grove, where 
One dy’ing strain, to cheer the vv oodraan s toi 
Haply some widowed songster pours his plaint. 

Far, m faint vvarblings, through the tawny copse , 
While congregated thnishes, hnnets, larks, 

And each vnld throat, whose artless strains so e 
Swelled all the music of the swarming shades. 
Robbed of their tuneful souls, now shiv enng sit 
On the dead tree, a dull despondent flock, 

AVith not a brightness w'aving o’er their plumes. 

And nought save chattering discord in their note. 

O, let not, aimed from some inhuman eye, 
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The gun the muiic of the conung jear 
Destroy , and harmless, unsuspecting harm. 

Lay the weak tribes a miserable prc). 

In mmglcfl murder, fluttenng on the ground ' 

The pale descending sear, jet pleasing still, 

A gentler mood inspires , for novi the leaf 
Incessant rustles from the mournful grove. 

Oft startling such as, studious, v-ailk belou, 

And slowly circles through the waving air 
But should a quicker breere amid tlic boughs 
Sob, o er the sky the leaf) deluge streams , 

Till, choked and matted vnlh the dreary shower. 

The forest walks, at every nsing gale. 

Roll wide the withered v aste, and whistle bleak. 

Fled IS the blasted verdure of the fields , 

And, shrunk into their beds, the flowery race | 

Their sunny robes resign Even what remained [ 

Of stronger fruits falL from the naJ ed tree , j 

And woods, fields gardens, orchards, all around 1 

The desolated prospect tlinlb the souk ' 

The western sun withdraws the shortened day , ] 

And humid Evening, gliding o’er the skv, 

In her chill progress, to the ground condensed 
The vapours throv s. Wlicrc creeping waters ooze, 
■'Ahere marshes stagnate, and where nvers wind. 

Cluster the njlling fogs, and swim along 

The dusky mantled lawn Meanwhile the Moon, 

Full orlied, and breaking through the scattered clouds, | 
Shows her broad visage in the enrasoned cast , 

Turned to the Sun direct, her spotted disk — 1 

M here mountains rise, umbrageous dales descend. 

And caverns deep, as optic tulic desenes, ' 

A smaller earth — gives all his blaze again, j 

Void of its flame, and sheds a softer day 
Now through the passing cloud she seems to stoop, j 
Now up the pure cerulean ndcs sublime, ' 

Vide the pale deluge floats tnd streaming mild ' 

O er the skied mountain to the shadowy vale, I 

Millie rods and floods reflect the quivering gleam, j 
The whole air whitens with a boundless tide I 

Of silver radiance, trembling round the world. 1 

The lengthened night elapsed the morning slunes I 
Serene, in all her dewv licauty bnght, ’ 

Unfolding fair the last \utumnal day j 

And now the mountain Sun dispels the fog , 

The rigid hoar frost melts liefore his lieam , 

And, hung on every spray, on every blade 

Of grass, the myaaad dew drops twinkle round I 

A Winter Landscape j 

Through the hushed air the whitening show er descends. 

At fir t thin wavenng , till at last tlm flakes 
Fall broad and wide and fast dimming the dav 
Mith a continual flow The chenshed lield« I 

Rut on their winter robe of purct white 
Tis bnghtncas all , save where the new snow mcits j 
Along the mazv current low the woods j 

Bow their hoar heads , and ere the languid Sun 1 

lamt from the Meet emits his evening ray, ' 

Earth s nniv crsal face deep hid and chill, 1 

Is one wide davling waste, that buncs wade j 

Tile works of man Urooping, tlic lalrourer Ox 
■a ands covered o cr with snow, and then demands 
Tlie frail of all liis tod The fowls of heaven. 

Tamed bv the erael season crowd around 

The vvmnowmg store, and claim the little lioon 1 


M hich I’rovidcncc assigns them One alone, 

The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 

Wisely regardful of the embroiling si y, 

In joyless fields and thorny thickets leaves 
Ills shivering mates, and pays to trusted man 
His annual visit Half afraid, he first 
Against the window beats , then, brisk, alights 
On the warm hearth , then, hopping o’er the floor, 

Eyes all the smiling family askance. 

And pecks, and starts, and wonders where he is 
Till, more familiar grovn, the table cnimbs 
Attract Ills slender feet The foodless wilds 
Pour forth their brown inhabitants The hare. 

Though timorous of heart, and bard beset 
By death in various forms — darV snares, and dogs, 

And more unpitnng men — the garden seeks, 

Urged on by fearless want The bleating kmc 
Eye the bleak heaven, and next the glistening earth, 
IVith looks of dumb despair , then, sad dispcrscil, 

Dig for the w itlicred herb through heaps of snow 
As thus the snows anse, and foul and fierce 
All Winter dnvM along the darkened air, 

In his own loose revolving fields the swam 
Disasten-d stands , secs other hills ascend. 

Of unknown, joyless brow , and other scenes, 

Of hornd prospect, shag the trackless plain , 

Nor linds the nver, nor the forest, hid 
Beneath the formless wild , but wanders on 
From hill to <hle, still more and more astray, 

Impatient flouncing through the dnfted heaps. 

Stung vnth the thoughts of home the thoughts of home 
Rush on Ins nerves, and call their vigour forth 
In many a vain attempt How sinks his soul • 

MTiat black despair, what horror fills his heart, 

MTicn, for the dusky spot which Fancy fcignetl 
His tufted cottage nsing through the 'now, 

He meets the roughness of the middle waste, 

I ar from the track and blest abode of man 
While round him night resistless closes fast, 

\nd every tempest, howling o'er his head, 

Renders the savage wilderness more wild ' 

Then throng the busv shapes into his mind, 

Of covere-d pits, unfatliomably deep, 

A dire descent ' beyond the power of frost , 

Of faithless liogs , of preapiccs huge 

Smoothed up with snow , and v hat 13 land, niiknov n, 

MTial wntcr, of the still unfrozen 'pnng 

In the loose marsh or solitarv lal e, 

MTicrc the fresh fountain from the bottom boil 
Thc-c chccl hu fearful steps , and down he sinks 
Beneath the shelter of the shapdos dnft, 

Thinking o cr all the lutternc? of death. 

Mixed with the tender nnguish Nature slioo’s 
Tlirough the wiaing licsom of the dvmg man — 

His wife. Ills children and hi' fnimls nns-en 
In vain for him the oflicious v ifc prepares 
llie fire fair blazing and the vcstmint warra , 

In vain his little chil Irtn p'-epmg out 
Into the mingling 'loim, demand the r s re, 

Mull tears nf artless mroccncc Mas ' 

Xor wife, nor children, more diall he ladio'd, 

Nor friends nor sacred home On everr rtr c 
Tile deadiv IVirtcr cues ; shi.1 up s<ra'e 
\rd, o’er lus inrao < \Ual crce,>ing cold 
LaVihim nlorg the saow' a 'IifTcned core 
Stretched out, and bfeachirg m the tiorthera 1 las' 
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The Mecca Caravan 
Breathed hot 

Trom all the honndless furnace of the skj , 

And the ande ghttenng waste of burning sand, 

A suffocating mnd the pilgnm smites 
AVith instant deaOi Patient of thirst and toil. 

Son of the desert 1 e’en the camel feels, 

Shot tlrrough his withered heart, the her) blast 
Or from the black red ether, burstmg broad, 

Sallies the sudden whirlnand Straight the sands 
Commo^ed around, in gathenng eddies pla} , 

Nearer and nearer still they darkening come. 

Till inth the general all iniohang storm 
Swept up, the m hole continuous i\ ilds anse , 

And by their noonday fount dejected thronai, 

Or sunk at night in sad disastrous sleep. 

Beneath descending hills, the caraaan 

Is buried deep In Cairo’s cron ded streets 

The impatient merchant, m ondenng, r\ aits in vain. 

And Mecca saddens at the long delaj 

From ‘The Oaatle of Indolence ’ 

In lowly dale, fast by a nver’s side. 

With woody hdl o’er hill encompassed round, 

A most enclianting wizard did abide. 

Than whom a fiend more fell is nowhere found 
It was, I ween, a lovely spot of ground , 

And there a season atween June and May, 

Half prankt wath spnng, with summer half imbrowned, 

A listless climate made, where, sooth to say. 

No liiang waght could work, no cared even for play 

Was nought around but images of rest 

Sleep soothing groves, and quiet lawms between , 

And flowery beds, that slumbrous influence kest. 

From poppies breathed , and beds of pleasant green, 
■\Vhere never yet ivas creepmg creature seen l 

Meantime unnumbered ghttenng streamlets played. 

And hurled everywhere their waters sheen , 

That, as (hey bickered through the sunny glade. 

Though restless still themselves, a lullmg murmur made 

Joined to the prattle of th6 purling nUs, 

Were heard the lowing herds along the vale. 

And flocks loud bleating from the distant hills, 

And vacant shepherds piping in the dale 
And now and then sw ect Philomel w ould wail. 

Or stock doves plain amid the forest deep. 

That drowsy rustled to the sighing gale , 

And still a coil the grasshopper did keep 
"ket all these sounds yblent inclmed all to sleep 

Full in the passage of the vale, above, 

A sable, silent, solemn forest stood , 

M here nought but shadowy forms w ere seen to move, 

As Idless fancied m her dreaming mood 
And up the hills, on either side, a wood 
Of blackening pines, aye waving to and fro. 

Sent forth a sleepy horror through the blood , 

And where this vailley w inded out below. 

The murmunng mam was heard, and scarcely heard, to 
flow 

A pleasing land of drowsy head it was , 

Of dreams that wav e before the half shut eye , 

And of gay castles in the clouds that pass. 

For ever flushmg round a summer sky 


There eke the soft delights, that witchingly 
Instil a wanton sweetness through the breast, 

And the calm pleasures, alwavs hovered nigh. 

But wliate’er smackt of noyance, or unrest. 

Was far, far off expelled from this delicious nesL 

The landscape such, inspinng perfect case, 

MTierc Indolence (for so the wazard hight) 

Close hid his castle mid embow enng trees. 

That half shut out the beams of Phoebus bnght, 

And made a kind of checkered day and night 
Meanwhile, unceasing at the massy gate. 

Beneath a spacious palm, the wacked wight 
Was placed , and to his lute of cruel fate 
And labour harsh, complained, lamenting man’s estate. 

Thither continual pilgrims crowded still, 

P rom all the roads of earth that pass there by 
For, as they chanced to breathe on neigh bounng hiH, 
The freshness of this valley smote their eye. 

And drew them ev er and anon more nigh , 

Till clustering round the enchanter false they hung, 
Ymoltcn with his syuen melody. 

While o’er the enfeebling lute his hand he flung, 
And to the trembhng chords these tempting verses sung 

‘ Behold I ye pilgrims of this earth, behold ' 

See all but man w ith unearned pleasure gav 
See her bnght robes the butterfly unfold, 

Broke from her wintry tomb m prime of May ' 
kVhat youthful bnde can equal her array? 

MTio can witli her for easy pleasure vie? 

From mead to mead with gentle wing to stray, 
From flower to flower on balmy gales to fly, 

Is all she has. to do beneath the radiant sky 

‘ Behold the merry minstrels of the mom, 

The swarming songsters of the careless grove , 

Ten thousand throats that, from the flowenng thorn, 
Hymn their good God, and carol sweet of love, 

Such grateful kindly raptures them emove ! 

They neither plough, nor sow , ne, fit for flail, 

E’er to the bam the nodding sheaves they drove. 
Yet theirs each harvest danang m the gale, 

Whatev er crowns the hill, or smiles along the vale. 

‘Outcast of Nature, man' the wretdicd thrall 
Of bitter^iropping sw eat, of sw eltry pain. 

Of cares that cat aw ay the heart vvatli gall. 

And of the vices, an inhuman tram. 

That all proceed from savage thirst of gain 
For when hard hearted Interest first began 
To poison earth, Astrua left the plain , 

Guile, Violence, and Murder, seized on man. 

And, for soft milky streams, with blood the nvers ran. 

‘Come, ye who still the cumbrous load of hfe 
Push hard up hill , but as the farthest steep 
You trust to gam, and put an end to stnfe, 

Down thunders back the stone wath mighty sweep. 
And hurls your labours to the valley deep. 

For ever vain come, and, wathouten fee, 

I m oblivion wiU vour sorrow s steep. 

Your cares, y our toils , will steep you in a sea 
Of full delight O come, y e weary wights, to me 1 

‘ With me, you need not rise at earlv dawn, 

To pass the joyless day m v anous stounds , 

Or, louting low, on upstart Fortune fawn, 

And sell fair Honour for some paltry pounds , 
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Or through the cil} tal e your dirtj rounds, 

To cheat, and dun, and lie, and rusit pa} , 

Xo V flattering base, noi'- E^^^llg secret wounds , 

Or proul m courts of law for human pre}, 

In venal senate thieve, or rob on broad highway 

‘Xo cods, with me, to rustic labour call, 

From vilHge on to riUage sounding dear. 

To tardy swam no shnU voiced matrons squall , 

Xo dogs, no babes, no wi\es, to stun tour ear, 

X^o hammers thump , no homd blachsmitli sear , 

Xe nois} tradesman )our sw cet slumbers start 
ith sounds that are a misery to hear 
Tut aU IS calm, — as w ould delight the heart 
Of S)bante of old, — all Xature, and all Art. 

‘The best of men have eter loted repose 
They hate to mingle in the filtht fray 
"Where the soul sours, and gradual rancour grows. 
Embittered more from pcctnsh day to day 
Even those whom Fame has lent her fairest ray. 

The most renowned of worthy wights of yore. 

From a base world at last have stolen twa\ 

So Sapio, to the soft Cumtean shore 
Retiring, tasted joy he neter knew before 

‘But if a little exercise you choose, 

Some zest for ease, ’tis not forbidden here. 

Amid the groies you mas mdulge the Muse, 

Or tend the blooms, and deck, the semal year , 

Or, Eofth stealing, with your waleiy gear. 

Along the brooks, the enmson spotted fry 
You may delude , the whilst, amused, you hear 
Xow the hoarse stream, and now the Zephyr's sigh. 
Attuned to the birds, and woodland melody 

‘O gricious folly ' to heap up estate. 

Losing the days you see beneath the sun , 

YTien, sudden, comes blind unrelentmg Fate, 

And giies the untasted portion you have won, 

Ylth ruthles-, tod and mans a WTetch undone. 

To those who mock, sou gone to Pluto’s reign. 

There with sad ghosts to pmc, and" shadows dun , 

But sure it is of sanities mOat nin. 

To toil for what you here untoiling may obtain.’ 

He ceased. But still their trembling cars retamed 
The deep vibrations of his witching song. 

That, by a kind of magic jKiwer, constramed 
To enter in, pell mell, the listening throng 
Heaps poured on heaps, and yet thci slipped along. 

In silent case as when beneath the beam 
Of summer moons, the distant woods among, 

Or In some flood all silvered w itli the gleam. 

The sofl-embodicd Fays through airy portal stream 

Straight of these endless numbers, sw arming round. 

As thick as idle mo‘cs in sunni ray , 

Xot one eftsoons in aaew was to Ixr found, 

Butciera man strolled ofl'hi'. owai glad iraa 
Yhde o cr this ample court's blank area 
With all the lodges that thereto pertained, 

Xo living creature could be 'cen to stray 
Y hile solitude and perfect »ilcnce reigned 
So that to think \on dreamt you almost was constramed. 

.\s when a shepherd of the Hehnd Isles, 

Placed far amid the melancholy mam 
CVkTielher it he lone Fanci him beguiles , 

Or that aenal bemgs sometimes deign 


To stand embodied, to our 'cnses plam). 

Sees on the naked hill, or valley low. 

The whils* in ocean Pheebus dips his wain 
A a ast assembly movmg to and fro 
Then all at once m air dissolves the wondrous show 

The doors, that knew no shnll alarming bell, 

Xe cursed 1 nocker plied by adllain’s band, 

Self opened mto lialL, where who can tell 
UTiat elegance and grandeur wade expand. 

The pndc of Turkey and of Persia land ’ 

Soft quilu on quilts, on carpets carpets spread. 

And conches stretched around in seemly band , 

And endless pillow s nse to prop the head , 

So that each spaaous room was one fall swelling bed 

And every where huge covered tables stood, 
k\Uh wines high flavoured and nch viands crowaicd , 
Yliatcver sprightly juice or tasteful food 
On the green bosom of this Earth are found. 

And all old Ocean genders in his round 
Some hand unseen these silentlv displayed, 

Even undemanded by a sign or sound 
"k on need but wish, and, instantly obeyed. 

Fair ranged the dishes rose, and thick the glasses 
played 

The rooms with costly tapestry were hung, 

WTierc was inwoven many a gentle tale , 

Such as of old the rural poets sung. 

Or of Arcadian or Sinhan vale 
Reclining lovers, m the lonely dale, 

Poured forth at large the sweetly tortured heart , 

Or, sighing tender passion, swelled the gale, 

And taught charmed Echo to resound tlieir smart , 

Y lulc flocks, woods, streams, around, repose and peace 

impart. 

Those pleased the most, where, by a cunning band, 
Dcpainted was the patnarchal age , 

What time Dan Abraham left the Chaldee land, 

And pastured on from verdant stage to stage. 

Where fields and fountains fresh could best engage. 
Toil was not then. Of nothing look they heed. 

But with wild beasts the sylvan war to wage. 

And o’er vast plains their herds and flocks to feed 
Blessed sons of Xaturc they ' true Golden Age indeed I 

Sometimes the pencil, m cool airy halls. 

Bade the gay bloom of vernal landscajics nse. 

Or Autumn’s vaned shades imbrowm the walls 
Xow- the black tempest strikes the astonished eyes , 
Xow down the sleep tlie flashing torrent flics , 

The trembling sun now plavs o’er ocean blue, 

And now rude mountains frown amid the skies 
Yhate’er Lorraine light touched with softening hue. 

Or savage Rosa dashed, or learned Poussin drew 

A cerlam music, never known before 
Here lullcil the pensive, melancholy mind , 

Full casilv obtained Behoves no more, 

But sidelong to the genllv wavang wind 
To lav the well tuned instrument reclined , 

From which with airy fivmg fingers hght 
Bevond each mortal touch the most Tcfined, 

The god of wan Is drew sounds of deep delight 

Y hence, with just c3u,c, the liarp of Lola 1 highu 
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All me ' what hand can touch the stnng so fine? 

^^'ho up the loft) diapason roll 

Such sweet, sudi sad, such solemn airs disine, 

Then let them dotvn again into the soul ' 

Now rising love the} fanned , nou pleasing dole 
They breathed, in tender inusings, through the heart , 
And now a grater saertd strain the} stole, 

As uhen seraphic hands a h}mn impart 
Wild uarbhng Nature all, al>o\c the reach of Art 1 

Such the ga} splendour, the luvunous state. 

Of Gihphs old, t ho on the Tigris’ shore, 

In mighty Bagdad, pojiulous and great, 

Held their bnght court, uliere was of ladies store. 
And terse, love, music still the garland wore 
When sleep was co}, the bard, in wailing there. 
Cheered the lone midnight with the Muse’s lore , 
Composing musie bade his dreams lx: fair, 

And music lent new gladness to the morning air 

Near the patihons where we slept, still ran 
Soft tinkling streams, and dashing waters fell, 

And sobbing brccres sighed, and oft began 
(So worked the wizard) wintry storms to swell, 

As heaven and earth they would together mcll 
At doors and window threatening, seemed to call 
The demons of the tempest, growling fell, 

Yet the least entrance found the} none at all , 

Whence sweeter grew our sleep, secure in massy hall 

And hither Moqrheus sent his kindest dreams, 

Kaising a world of gater tinct and grace , 

O’er which were shadow} cast Elysian gleams. 

That pla}cd, in watnng lights, from place to place, 
And shed a roseate smile on Nature’s face 
Not Titian's pencil e’er could so am}. 

So fleece with clouds, the pure ethereal space , 

Ne could It e’er such melting forms displai, 

As loose on flowery beds all languishing!} la} 

No, fair illusions ' artful phantoms, no ' 

My Muse will not attempt }our faiiy land , 

She has no colours that hi c } ou can glow 
To catch }our sand scenes, too gross her hand 
But sure it is, was ne’er a subtler band 
Tlian these same guileful angel seeming spntcs. 

Who thus in dreams, aoluptuous, soft, and bland. 
Toured all the Arabian hcaien upon our nights. 

And blest them oft besides w ith more refined delights 

Tlic} w ere in sooth a most, enchanting train. 

Even feigning Mrtue , skilful to unite 
With eul good, and strew with pleasure pain 
But for those fiends whom blood and broils delight , 
Who hurl the WTClch, as if to hell outright, 

Down, down black gulfs, where sullen waters sleep. 

Or hold him clambering all the fearful night 
On beetling cliffs, or pent in rums deep , 

The} , till due time should sen e, w ere bid far hence to keep 

Ye guardian spmls, to whom man is dear. 

From these foul demons shield the midnight gloom I 
Angels of fancy and of love, be near. 

And o er the blank of sleep diffuse a bloom ! 

Evoke the sacred shades of Greece and Rome, 

And let them virtue wath a look impart 
But chief, awhile, O I lend us from the tomb 
Those long lost fnends for whom in lore we smart. 
And fill with pious awe and joy mixed woe the heart. 

(From Boole i ) 


rVom ‘ Alft’oCt, a Mosque'— Am Ode 
\Micn Britain first, at Ilcatcn's command. 

Arose from out the azure main. 

Tins was the charter of the land. 

And guardian angels sang this strain 

Riilc, Bntanma, rule the waves! 

Bntons never will lx: slaves ! 

The nations not so blest as thee. 

Must m their turns to t}Tants fall, 

Whilst thou shalt flourish great and free. 

The dread and envy of them all 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 

Still more majestic shalt thou nsc. 

More dreadful from each foreign stroke. 

As the loud blast that tears the skies, 

Serves but to root th} native oak 
Rule, Britannia, &c 

Thee haught} t}Tants ne’er shall tame , 

All their attempts to Ixmd thee down 
M ill but arouse th} generous flame, 

But work their woe and th} renovn 
Rule, Britannia, &c. 

To thee lx.Inngs tlie rural reign , 

Th} cities shall w ith commerce shine , 

All thine shall be the subject mam. 

And ever} shore it circles thine. 

Rule, Bntanma, S.c 

rhe Muses, still with frcctlom found. 

Shall to thy Iiapp} coast repair , 

Blest isle, w ith matchless beauty crowned, 
xVnd manl} ]ie.arts to guard the fair ' 

Rule, Britannia, ikc. 

In 1S97 the Rev D C T0Tt> published a good «iiUon of Tlr 
Purl, at U'rrisr/yamrt T/tnntor, with cnucal appendices mJ » 
memoir and there 11 a convxnicnt SelfcUcn by J Lopic Robeiww 
(Clarendon Press, 1E91). Murdoch nnd Dr Johnson were early 

biographers , llicrc arc also Li\c's by Giifillan, bj M 

Tnd bj Ba>T7c (‘ Famous bcois iSpB) A Gtnnan 
bj Schmetling appeared in 1839 and rrofessor L^on More w 
author of a mngularlj full monograph on Jamci 
<i scs CExr ns (1695) 

Da’tirt :HaUct (1705 ?- 65 ). author of some 
popular ballad stanzas, and some flond un^ 
passioned poems in blank verse, was a succcssfu 
but unpnnciplcd hteraiy’ adv enturer His ongina 
name was Mallocbf the name adopted b) many 
of the Maegregors when their clan was broken up 
(1603) His father was said to have kept an inn 
at Cneff, but seems rather to have been t e 
wcll-to do tenant of the farm of Dunruchan, ne;^ 
Muthill m Perthshire. Educated at Cneff 
school and Edinburgh Umversit}, where he ma 
tlic acquaintance of James Thomson, Mallet wen 
to London as tutor in the Duke of 
famil} m 1723 Next year his ballad of ^ 
and Margaret appeared , and he soon num 
among his fnends Young, Pope, and o* 
authors, to whom his assiduous attention^ 
agreeable manners, and literary tastes ren er 
his society acceptable. In 1726 he began 
his name Mallet, ‘for there is not one j 

man,’ he said, ‘ that can pronounce Malloch , 
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Dennis had made a jest on Moloch that rankled 
A great dandj, he succeeded not merely m keeping 
dear of Scotticisms m his published works, but ‘in 
clearing his tongue of his natiie pronunaation ’ 

In 1728 he published his poem the Excursion, 
written in sertnle imitation of the blank terse of 
Thomson By command of Fredenck, Pnnee of 
Wales, then head of the Opposition, he wrote, in 
conjunction with Thomson, the masque of Alfred, 
which was performed in 1740, at Cliefden, the 
pnnee’s summer residence. In this slight dramatic 
performance — afterwards altered by' Mallet, and 
brought upon the stage at Drury Lane in 1751 — 
‘Rule, Bntannia,’ first appeared In the reissue 
Mallet indirectly claimed the song — and all that 
was best in the masque — as his own But it 
seems to be fatal to his claim that the song 
was published in 1752 as by Thomson In 
the same year (1740) he wrote a Life of Bacon, 
prefixed to an edition of the works In 1742 
he was appointed under-secretan to the Pnnee 
of Wales , and a fortunate second mamage with 
a daughter of Lord Carlisle’s steward added to 
his income. Both Mallet and his wnfe were pro 
fessed deists ^^^len Gibbon the histonan left 
Oxford and entered the Roman Catholic Church, 
he went to lite in Mallet’s house, but was 
rather saindalised than reclaimed by the philos 
ophy of his host In 1749 Mallet figured as the 
ostensible editor of Bohngbroke’s Patriot King 
— insulting the memory of his benefactor Pope , 
and the peer rewarded him by bequeathing to 
him the whole of his works, manusenpts, and 
library Mallet’s lo\e of money and freethinking 
MOWS were equally gratified by this bequest, he 
published the collected works of Bolingbrokc 
m 1754, and drew down on Bolingbroke’s 
head and his own Johnson’s famous sarcasm 
(sec above at page 203J, in which Mallet figured 
as the hungry Scotchman whom Bolingbroke 
hired for half a crowai to fire off after his death 
the gun he was himself too great a coward to 
discharge. The accession of George III opened 
a way for all literary Scotsmen subservaent to the 
Crown, and Mallet was soon a worshipper of the 
fav ounte Lord Bute. He dedicated his tragedy of 
Elvira (1763) to Bute, and was rewarded with the 
sinecure office of Keeper of the Book of Entries 
for the port of London, worth ftpo a y ear 

Gibbon antiapatcd that if ever his fnend Jlallet 
should attain poetic lame, it would be by his 
Amyntor and Theodora (1747), a blank verse tale 
of a hermit m St Kilda , but, contrariwise, the 
poetic repute of Mallet has rested on his ballads, 
and chiefly on his Wilhani and Margaret, written 
about the age of twenty two Cntics from Dr 
Percy dowa gave high praise to the ballad, 
attempts were at the same time made — in vain — 
to prove It a wholesale plagiansm But it is 
sufficiently obvious that Mallet used freely both 
the ideas and the words of actual old ballads 
Thus the injured maid had often returned from 


her grav e to reproach her undoer , and the hungry 
worm and the cock crowing are precise parallels 
to the channenn’ worm and the cock in ‘The M^lfe 
o’ Usher’s Well ’ (see Vol I p 537) Mallet con- 
fessed to having followed a verse in Fletcher’s 
Knight of the Burning Pestle 

Mhen it vv as growai to dark midnight. 

And all were fast asleep. 

In came Margaret’s gnmly ghost, 

And stood at William’s feet 

In the first pnnted copies of Afallets ballad the 
first two lines were all but identical 

When all was WTapt m dark midnight. 

And all viere fast asleep 

WiUiam and Margaret. 

'Twas at the silent solemn hour, 

When night and morning meet , 

In glided Margaret’s gnmly gho^t. 

And stood at William’s feet 

Her face was like an Apnl morn 
Clad m a wantry cloud , 

And clay cold was her lily hand 
That held her sable shroud 

So shall the fairest face appear, 

W’hen youth and years are flown 
Sucli IS die robe that kings must wear, 

M hen death has reft their crown 

Her bloom was like the sponging flower. 

That sips the silver dew , 

The rove was budded in her cheek, 

Just opening to the view 

But love had, like the canker worm, 

Consumed her early pnme , 

The rose grew pale, and left her cheek. 

She died before her time. 

‘ Awake ' ’ she cried, ‘ thy tnie love calls. 

Come from her midnight grave 
Mow let thy pity hear the maid 
Thy love refused to sav c 

‘ This IS the dark and dreary hour 
^Vllen injured ghosts complain , 

When yawning graves give up their dead. 

To haunt the faithless swam 

‘Bethink thee, William, pf thy fault. 

Thy pledge and broken oath ' 

And give me back my maiden vow, 

And give me back my trolh 

‘ \^’hy did you promise love to me. 

And not that promise keep ? 

Why did you swear my eyes were hnght, 

Yet leave those eyes to weep? 

‘ How could you say my face was fair. 

And yet that face fors.ake’ 

How could you win my virgin heart, 

Yet leave that heart to break’ 

‘ MTiy did you say my hp was sweet, 

Ancf made the searlct pale ? 

And why did I, young, witless maid ! 

Believe the flattering tale? 
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‘ Tint fncc, nhs ' no more is fair, 

1 ho c lips no longer red 
iJirk ore m) ejes, non closed in death, 

And every clnrm is tied 

‘Tlie liungr) norm m) sister is, 

I his ninding sheet I near 
And cold and wear) lasts our night. 

Till that last mom ap])car 

‘ But hark 1 the cod has named me hence , 

A long and last aditu ' 

Come see, false man, lion Ion she lies, 

\\ ho died for lov c of ) ou ’ 

Tlie lark sung loud , the morning smiled 
\\ ith beams of ros\ red 
Pale \\illiam (piaked in even limb, 

\nd raving left his bed 

lie hied him to the fatal place 
here Margaret’s bodv la) , 

And stretched him on the green grass turf 
That nTapt her breathless cla\ 

-Vnd thrice he called on Margaret’s name. 

And tlince he n epl full sore , 

Tlien laid his check to her cold grave, 

And nord spake never more 1 

The Blrka of Invomiiay 
The smiling mom, the breathing spnng. 

Invite the tuneful birds to smg , 

And, while the) warble from the sprav, 

Love melts the universal la) 

Let us, Amanda, timelv w ise. 

Like them, improve the hour that (lies. 

And in soft raptures vv astc the da) , 

Among the birks of Inv ermav 

1 or soon the vv inter of the ) car. 

And age, life’s w inter, w ill appear , 

At this ih) liv mg bloom vv ill fade. 

As that wall strip the verdant shade. 

Our taste of pleasure then is o’er. 

Idle feathered songster^ are no more , 

And when the) drop and we decav. 

Adieu the birks of inverma) ! 

Some ndditionat stanras were added to the last po^m (on^oally 
‘The BirLs of Endermay )hi Dr Bryce of Kirkncwton Vlotleta 
CclhcUd /Kartj appeared in three volumes in 17^9. Hu poems 
were often reprinted (in such collections as Johnsons and 
Ciialmerss) Dinsdales edition of the Ballads and Sen^^ vnth 
a Life of Mallet, was published in 1857 

IIcHiy Carey (bom near the end of the 
seventeenth Centura) was believed to be an 
illegitimate son of George Savale, the famous 
Marquis of Halifax. He vvTOte a multitude 
of songs, witty poems, burlesques, farces, and 
dramatic pieces, sometimes providing also music 
for them , and had produced a volume of 
youthful poems in 1713 Chrononhotoiitholos^os, 
‘the King of Queerummania,’ vvas a burlesque 
traged) (1734) in some measure on the lines of 
Fielding’s Tom Thumb (1730) Characters m it 
are Aldiborontiphoscophomio and Rigdumfunnidos 
(‘ a lord in waiting’), whose names Scott applied to 


the Ball iiitync brothers Tin Dragon of IVantlej 
(1744) was poiiular on the stage. In all he pro- 
duced sonic two hundred worls It vvas of him 
It vv IS said til It ‘he led a life free of reproach, 
and hanged himself October 4th, 1743.’ from 
llcnr) Cire), as Lord Macaula) noted, ‘de- 
scended that Ldintind Kean v>-lio in onr time 
transformed himself so marvcllouslv into Sli)!ocl, 
lago, and Othello’ C irc)-’s poem of ^c^mly 
l\xmhy Ills added a word to the Fnglish Ian 
guage It is a burlesque of the cliild poems of 
Ambrose I’liilips, and is a rediulio ad ahsurdwv 
in child language, ‘iNamb) Famb) Piili pm,’ the 
name of the poet, corresponding wath ‘rhmv 
pimcd on niissv mis’ The reference is to the 
‘Dimplv damsel, svvccilv smiling,’ and ‘Timcl 
blossom, infant fair’ stvlc of odes b) ■\mbro-c 
Philips 

Nnmbr Pnmby or, n Panegyric on tho new Vr- 
Elflcatlon ncldrosscti to A — P — . Esq 

'^sutj BjutyJac^ a-Arndy 

S oir a piece of svipar-cvo !j 

1 re 11 Ih' Graven sheppy-sh-p 

Ant avvay diil )i=riT bop 
All VC pods of the igt. 

All VC V itlings of the s'agc, 

Ixarn vo ir jin„lt,v to reform 
Crop ) our numl>cr', and conform 
Ixt vour bttk verses flow 
(icntlv, svectlv, row bv row 
Jjit ibc verse the subject fit, 

I iltlc subject, little wit 
Kamb) I’ambv u vour guide, 

Albion sjov, Hibcmiaspnde 
Nambv I’ambv I’llli pis, 

Kliimv pim’d on missv mis 
As an actor docs his pan, 

So the iiures get bv heart 
Ivamliv Bnrab) s liltle rhymes. 

Little jmglc, little chimes. 

Namb) I’vmbv neer will die 
\\ hilc Uic nurse sings lullabr 
Nimby Pambv s doiibl) mild, 

Once a mm, and tw lec a child , 

To his hanging sleeves restor’d, 

Now he foots ii 111 L a loid , 

Now he pumps his little wits, 

All h) little tinv bits. 

Now me hinl s I bear liim s.ay, 

Lo);. nnd girls, come out to pla', 

Moon does shine as bright as da) 

Now he 'ings of Jackv Ilomcr 
Sitting m the cliimnev comer. 

Eating of r Chnslmas pie, 

Putting in his thumb, oli fic ' 

Putting in, oh, fic 1 bis thumb, 

Pulling out, ole, strange ' a plum. 

Now be acts the Grenadier, 

Cnllmg for a pot of beer 
M here s liis monev ? lie ’s forgot. 

Get him gone, a drunken sot 
Now on cock horse docs he nde , 

And anon on timber stndc. 

Sec and saw and Saccli’rr down, 

London is a gallant town 
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In Chrmonhotonlhologos llu Great, a burlcrquc 
of the bombast of the stage, and much ado aiwut 
nothing, Bombardinion, general of Qucerummania, 
reports an in-vasion of the Antipodeans, but defeats 
them, Meanvhile the King falls m lote with the 
captiie Queen, and quarrels inth the general, uho 
first kills the King and then himself The plot is 
— mtentionalK , it ma\ be presumed — utterlj sillj 
and senseless, but there are amusing piassages, the 
most being made of the fantastic names 

Scene , — An Anti Chamler ir the Palace Enter 
non FlnMDOS anif ALOrSOPONTIPHOSCOPHORMO 
Pig -Fun Aldiboronlipho^ophoniio ' 

Where left ) on Chrononhotonthologos ’ 

Aldi Fatigu'd with the tremendous toils of war, 

W ithin hi5 tent, on downi couch succumbent, 

Himself he unfatigues -mtli gentle slumbers. 

Lull’d In the cheerful trumpet’s gladsome clangour 
The noise of drums, and thunder o‘’artillerv. 

He sleeps supine amidst the dm of war 
And yet 'tis not defimtiieh sleep , 

Rather a lund of doze, a uahing slumber, 

That sheda a stupefaction o’er his senses , 

For now he nods and snores , anon he starts , 

Then nods and snores again If this be sleep, 

Tell me, }e gods ' s-hat mortal man ’s auahe ' 

Wliat sal's mj fnend to this’ 

Prg Fun Sa\ ' I saj he sleeps dog sleep tVIiat a 
plague would jou have me saj ’ 

Aldi O impious thought ' O curst insinuation ' 

As if great Chrononhotonthologos 
To animals detestable and nle 
Had aught the least simiUtude ' 

ScE E. — BoMBtRDiMoss Tent King nmf Bombar 
DIMON, at a table, tilth tao Ladies 
Bomb This honour, roiul sir I so rojulizcs 
The roj'alt} of your most royal actions, 

The dumb can onlv utter forth jour praise 

For V.C, who speal , want words to tell our meaning 

Here ' fill the goblet i nth Falcmian wine, 

And, while our monarch dnnks, bid the shnil trumpet 
Tell all the gods, that we propine their healths. 

LLing Hold, Bombardmion, I esteem it fit, 

Wth so much wine, to eat a little bit. 

Bomb See that the table instantlv be spread, 

A\ ith all that art and nature can produce. 

Traverse from pole to pole , sail round the globe, 

Bnng er ery eatable that can be eat 

The king shall cat , tho’ all mankind be stan d 

Cooh. I am afraid his majestj will be stan d, before I 
can run round the world for a dinner, besides, where’s 
the monej ’ 

King Ha ' dost thou prattle, contumaaous slave’ 
Guards, seize the villam ' broil him, fry him, 'tew him , 
Ourselves shall eat him out of mere revenge. 

Cooh. O prav, your majesty, spare my hfc , there’s 
some nice cold pork m the pantry I ’ll hash it for your 
majesty in a mraute. 

LLiug Be thou first hash’d in hell, audaaous slave. 

[Kith him, and turns to Bombardivion 
Hash’d pork ' shall Chrononhotonthologos 
Be fed with swine’s flesh, and at second hand ? 

Now, by the gods ' thou dost insult us, general ' 

Bomb Tlie gods can watness, that I little thought 


\ our majesty to other flesh than this 
Had aught the least propensitv {Points to tlu. ladies 
King Is this a dinner for a hungry monarcli ’ 

Bomb Monarchs as great as Chrononhotonthologos 
Hase made a ’■cry hearty meal of worse 
King Ha ' traitor ' dost thou brave me to my teeth’ 
Take this reward, and leam to mock thv master 

{StnFs him 

Bomb A blow ' shall Bombardmion take a blow’ 
Blush ' blush, thou sun ' start back thou rapid ocean 1 
Hills ’ vales ' seas ' mountains ' all commivmg crumble, 
And into chaos pulvenze the world 
For Bombardmion has receiv’d a blow, 

And Chrononhotonthologos shall die. {Draros 

King W hat means the traitor ’ 

Bomb Traitor in thy teeth, 

Thus I defy thee' {T!“-} , he kills the King 

Ha ' what haye I done’ 

Go, call a coach, and let a coach be call’d , 

And let the man that calls it be the caller , 

And, in his calling, let him nothing call. 

But coach ’ coach ' coach ' Oh ' for a coach, y e gods I 
{Exit raving returns tilth a Doctor^ 
Bomb How fares vour majesty ? 

Doet My lord, he ’s dead. 

Bomb Ha ' dead ' impossible ' it cannot be ' 

I ’d not bcheyc it, tho’ himself should swear it 
j Go join his body to his soul again, 

Or, by this hght, thy soul shall quit thy body 
Doet My lord, he ’s far beyond the poiver of physic, 
His soul has left his body and this world 
Bomb Then go to t’ other world and fetch it back 

{Kills him- 

And, if I find thou Inflest yyith me there, 

1 ’ll chase thy shade through myriads of orba. 

And drive thee far beyond the yerge of Nature. 

Ha ' — Call St thou, Chrononhotonthologos ’ 

I come ' your faithful Bombardmion comes I 
He comes in yiorlds unknowu to make new wars. 

And gam thee empires numerous the stars 

[Kills himself 

Carey thus tells the occasion of his classical 
lyric, Sally tit our Alley, the music of yyhich is 
also his ‘ A. shoemaker’s apprentice making holi- 
day with his sweetheart, treated her yyith a sight 
of Bedlam, the puppet-shows, the flyrng chairs, 
and all tlie elegancies of Moorfields from whence 
proceeding to the Farthing Piehousc, he gate 
her a collation of buns, cheese-cakes, gammon of 
bacon, stuffed beef, and bottled ale , through all 
which scenes the author dodged them (diarmed 
yyrth the simplicity of their courtship), from yyhence 
he dreyv this little sketch of nature.’ The song, he 
adds, yvas more than once mentioned yyith appro- 
bation by ‘the diyme Addison ’ There is no good 
ground for crediting him with the authorship of 
God save the Ktng, though after his death his ?on 
claimed it for him. 

Sally In our Alley 
Of all the girL that are so smart, 

There ’s none like pretty Sally 
She IS the darhng of my heart. 

And she lues m our alky 
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There is no lad) in the land 
Is half so sweet as Sally , 

She IS the darling of m> heart, 

And she Ines m our allej 

Her father he makes cabbage nets, 

And through the streets does cry ’em 
Her mother she sells laces long. 

To such as please to buy ’em 
But sure such foil s could ne’er beget 
So sweet a girl as Sail) ' 

She lb the darling of m) heart, 

And she h\ es m our alley 

When she is ba, I leaae my work 
(I lo\e her so sincerely), 

M> master comes like any Turk, 

And bangs me most severely 
But let him bang Ins belly full, 

I ’ll bear it all for Sally , 

She IS the darling of my heart, 

And she h\es in our alley 

Of all the da\s that’s in the week, 

I dearl) lo\e but one day. 

And that ’s the day that comes betwnxt 
A Saturday and Monday 
For then I ’m dressed all m my best. 

To w alk abroad w ith Sally , 

She is the darhng of my heart. 

And she Ii\ es in our alley 

Mv master cames me to church. 

And often am I blamed. 

Because I leave him in the lurch 
As soon as text is named 
1 leav e the church in sermon time. 

And slink away to Sally , 

She IS the darling of my heart. 

And she lives m our alley 

When Chnstmas comes about again, 

0 then I shall have money , 

I ’ll hoard it up and box it all, 

1 ’ll give It to my honey 

I would It were ten thousand pounds, 

I ’d give It all to Sally , 

She IS the darling of my heart. 

And she lives in our alley 

My master and the neighbours all 
Make game of me and Sally , 

And (but for her) I ’d better be 
A slave, and rovv a galley 
But when my seven long years are out, 

O then I ’ll marry Sally , 

O then we’ll wed, and then we’ll bed. 

But not in our alley 

Philip DortdrldKC, Nonconformist div me, 
was bom in London, 26^ June 1702 His grand- 
father had been ejected from the living of Shep 
perton m Middlesex by the Act of Uniformity 
in 1602 , and his father, a well to do oilman in 
London, married the only daughter of a German 
Lutheran pastor who had fled from Prague to escape 
the persecution which raged in Bohemia after the 
expulsion of Fredcnck, the Elector Palatine. In 


1712 Doddridge was sent to school at Kingston 
upon- riiamcs , but both his parents dying, he was 
removed to St Albans in 1715, and whilst tWe was 
admitted a member of the Nonconforming congre 
gallon When, in 1718, the Duchess of Bedford 
offered to educate him at either university for 
the Church of England, Doddridge declined from 
conscientious scruples Dr Clarke, Presbytenan 
minister of St Albans, befnended him, and in 1719 
he was placed at a Dissenting academy at Kib- 
worth in Leicestershire. Here for three years he 
pursued his studies for the ministry, cultivating a 
taste for elegant literature, and, as appears from 
his correspondence, usually in love with somebody, 
and in bnsk correspondence with her The play 
fulness and even gaiety of some of these epistles 
are remarkable in one so staid and devout, and 
suggest Cow pen’s 

From his first sermon, delivered at the age of 
twenty, Doddridge became a marked preacher 
among flic Dissenters, and had calls to various 
congregations He declined several calls because 
the congregations inviting were ‘a very rigid hand 
of people,’ or were too orthodox , but in 1729 
settlecj at Northampton, becoming also the head 
of a theological academy He believed that be 
was ‘ in -all the most important points a Calvinist , 
but the orthodox suspected him, and Stoughton 
holds that Ins view of the Tnnity was Sabellian. 
But even those who suspected his orthodoxy, 
and thought his truly Catholic liberahty too all 
embracing, revered his personal piety He had 
a happy family life and many devoted friends. 
He first appeared as an author in J730, I'hen 
he published a pamphlet on the Means of RevrJ' 
vig the Disseniiu^ Inicrest His Sermons on til 
Education of Children (1732), Sermons to Young 
People (1735), ^<111 Sermons on the Pouer ana 
Gtacc of Christ (1736), and Practical Discourses 
on Regenei ation (1741) were all well received , and 
The Rise and Progress of Rdigwn in tin ■Soul 
(1745) IS one of the few works of practica 
religion which has been accepted by all dcnomi 
nations of evangelical Christians as next to the 
Bible the best aid to the devout life, and has been 
translated into French, Dutch, German, Danish, 
Gaelic, Welsh, Tamil, and other tongues 
1747 appeared Some Remarkablt PassagiS m t >1 
Life of Colonel James Gardinei, who was slain 
by the Rebels at flu Battle of Pi estonpans, 

SI, 1745 — the life of a Scottish officer who served 
with distinction under Marlborough, and from n 
gay libertine life was suddenly converted to I 
stnetest piety by a v isible representation of Christ 
upon the cross amidst a blaze of light, and ^ 
audible w ords ‘ O sinner I did I suffer fhm 
thee, and are these the returns?’ The Fanny 
Expositor, containing a Vetsion and Paraphrase 
of the Mesu Testament, with Critical Nohs am 
a Practical Improvement (6 vols I 739 " 5 ^)> ^ 

received a wade W'elcome Doddridge’s hca ^ 
failing, he was, in 1751, advised to remove to 
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warmer climate for the writer, and m September 
of the same ^ear he sailed from Falmouth for 
Lisbon. He simiied his arn\al onlj fi\e dajs, 
d>ang October 26, 1751 His hj-mns are pnzed 
b% manj nho hardlj know his name. Of some 
four hundred written b) him the best known are 
‘Ye senmits of the Lord,’ ‘O happj Da> 

‘ Mj God, and is thj table spread , ’ ‘ Hark, the 
glad sound, the Sanour comes , ’ ‘ O God of 
Bethel, b> whose hand.’ Doddndge was author 
of what Johnson calls ‘one of the finest epigrams 
m the English language.’ His femil} motto, 
‘Dum nnmus Mi-amus,’ was in its pnmary signi- 
fication hardh \ery suitable to a Chnstnn divine, 
but he paraphrased it thus 

‘Live while you live,' the epicure would sa> 

‘ .\nd seize the pleasnrea of the present dai ’ 

‘Lne while jou live,’ the sacred preacher cnes, 
‘And give to Go<l each moment as it flies ’ 

Lord, in mj news let both united be 
I live m pleasure when I live to thee ' 

A Country Ufa 

‘You know I love a country life, and here we have 
It m perfection I am roused in the morning wath the 


anj-thing else. And the reason, the great and sufficient 
reason, is, that I have more of the presence of God with 
me than I remember ever to liave enjo)ed in an) one 
month of my life. He enables me to live for him, 
and to hve vnth him. Y’hen I awake in the morning, 
which IS alwa)-3 before it is light, 1 address m)self to 
him, and converse wnth him, speak to him while I am 
lighting m) candle and putting on my clothes, and 
have often more dehght before I come out of m) 
chamber, though it be hardl) a quarter of an hour 
after m) avvaling, than I have enjoyed for whole days, 
or perhaps weeks of my life He meets me m my 
study, in secret, m family devotions. It w pleasant to 
read, pleasant to compose, pleasant to converse valh my 
friends at home , pleasant to vasit those abroad — the 
poor, the sick , pleasant to wnte letters of necessary 
busmess by which any good can be done , pleasant to 
go out and preach the gospel to poor sonls, of which 
some are thirstmg for it, and others dying without it, 
pleasant in the week day to think how near another 
Sabbath is , but, oh ' much, much more pleasant, to 
ihinl how near eternity is, and how short the joumev 
through this vnldemess, and that it is but a step from 
earth to heaven (From a loiter to las wife m 1743.) 

Hiv Corresf^ndeuce and hiv Diary were pnbUahed in 1839-31, 
and Ihcre is a Memoir by Slanfond (1880). 


chirping of sparrows, the cooing of pigeons, the lowing 
of kme, the bleating of sheep, -ind, to complete the ' 
conceit, the granting of swine and neighing of horses 
Vie have a mighty pleasant garden and orchard, and 
a fine arliour under some tall shady limes, that form i 
a kind of lofty dome, of which, as a native of the great 
at), yon may perhaps catch a glimmenng idea, if I I 
name the cupola of St Paul's And then, on the other 
side of the house, there is a large space w Inch we call 
a v-ildemess, and which I fancy would please vou 
extremely The ground is a daintv greensward, a 
brook runs sparkling through the middle, and there are 
two large fish ponds at one end , both the ponds and 1 
the brool are surrounded with vallows, and there are 
several shady walks under the trees, besides little knots 
of voung willows intersper'ed at convenient distances 


John T^c.slcj (1703-91), the founder of 
Methodism, vwis a great religious and reforming 
genius, he was also a very copious and effective 
vvnter on innumerable subjects, and the author 
of one of the most interesting Journals in the 
English tongue. The fifteenth child and second 
sun i\ ing son of the rector of Epw orth in Lincoln- 
shire, he passed from the Charterhouse to Christ 
Church, Oxford, where his brothers Samuel and 
Charles also studied He was ordained deacon 
in 1725, and in 1726 became Fellow of Lincoln and 
Greek lecturer In 1727 he left Oxford to assist 
his father, but returned as tutor in 1729, having 
in 1728 been ordained pnest. Dunng his absence 
his brother Charles and one or two other students 


This IS the nursery of our lamba and calves, with whom ! 
I have the honour to be intimately acquainted Here 
I generally spend the evenmg, and pay my respects to 
the setting snn, when the variety and the beauty of 
the prospect inspire a pleasure that I know not how 
to express. I am sometimes so transported with these 
inanimate beauties, that I fancy I am hke Adam m 
Paradise, and it is my only misfortune that I want an 
Eve, and have none but the birds of the oir, and the 
beasts of the field, for my companions.’ 

(From o letter to a young lady ) 

Happy Devotional Feelings of Doddridge 
I hope, my dear, vxm will not be offended when I 
tell you that I am, what I hardly thought it pcbsible, 
wilhont a mirade, that I should have been, very easy 
and happy without yon My days begin, pass, and end 
m pleasure, and seem short because they arc so delight 
fuL It may seem strange to say it, but really so it is, 

T hardly feel that I want anything I often think of 
you, and pray for you, and bless God on your account, 
and please myself with the hope of many comfortable 
davs, and weeks, and years with vou, yet I am not 
at all anxious about your return, or indeed about 


had by a new religious zeal led somebody to 
e.xclaim, ‘ Here is a new sect of Methodists sprung 
up’ So the word, used in the sixteenth century 
for certain schools of physiaans and mathema- 
tiaans, was first used in its religious reference , 
but the movement we identify it with had not yet 
taken ongin, though by 1735 the little company of 
devout fnends numbered nearly a score, Hervev 
and M’bitefield being now of the number And 
even before this Wesley had been much influenced 
by Law’s mysticism In 1735 M’esley undertook 
a mission to Georgia under the Soaety for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, being then a rigid 
High Churchman It has even been said of him 
that at this time he seemed likely to anticipate 
by a century the work of Cardinal Newman 
He returned to England m 1738, and in London 
had much prayerful intercourse wnth theMoravuan 
missionary, Peter Bohler Methodism dates its 
birth from that May evening in 1738 when, at a 
meeting of a society in Aldersgate Street, he heard 
Luther’s preface to the Epistle to the Romans 
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rciclj and fell that Chnst had taken anaj hib sms 
The s^\Leplng aside of ecclesiastical traditions, the 
rejection of ‘\postolical Succession, the ordm ition 
•with his own liands of prcsbjtcrs and bishops, the 
final organisation of a separate Church, were all m- 
■\ol\cd m -what took place that night The clerg> 
closed their pulpits against W eslt\ , tins intoler- 
ance, Whiteficld’s e\ami)lc, and the needs of the 
degraded masses drore him into the open air 
Dunng his joume) mgs of h ilf a centurj ten 
thousand to thirtj thousand people would wait 
patiently for hours to hear him He ga\c his 
strength to working class neiglibourhoods , hence 
the mass of his conrerts were colliers, miner-., 
foundrjmen, wearers, spinners, fishermen, arlis ms, 

) comen, and da) -labourers in towais His life 
was frcqucntl) in danger, but he oullircd all 
persecution, and the itineraries of his old age 
were tnumphal processions from one end of the 
countr) to the other He wandered all orcr the 
British Isles, crossed the Irish Sea more than fort) 
times, and iftcr 1757 was frcqiientl) in Scotland, 
and he repcatcdl) risited the Continent During 
his unparalleled apostol itc he trarelled two hun- 
dred and fift) thous ind miles and preached fort) 
thous md sermons "V ct he managed to do a pro- 
digious amount of literary work, reading on horse- 
back , whcnc\cr and whcrc\cr he rode he lead 
or composed He wrote short English, trench, 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew grammars , a Com- 
pendium of Logic, e\tracts from Ph edrus, Otid, 
Virgil, Horace, Juvenal, Persius, Manial, and 
S dlust , an English Dictionar) , commentaries 
on the Old and New Testaments , a short Roman 
Histor) , a Histor) of England , an Ecclesias- 
tical History , a Compendium of Social Philos 
oph) , and a Christian Librar) of fifty volumes, 
for the benefit of his itinerant preachers He 
edited the Iviilalion of Chnst, and the pnncipal 
works of Bun)^!!!, Baxter, Edwards, Rutherford, 
Law, Madame Guyon, and others , endless 
abridged Biographies, and c\ en an abridged 
cdiUon of Brooke’s nov cl. The Tool of Quality ^ 
a Compendium of Ph)sic — not to speak of col- 
lections of psalms, h)Tnns, and tunes, his owai 
Semwiis and fournals, and a montlil) magazine 
His works were so popular tliat he made ^^50,000, 
every penn) of which he distributed in chant) 
during his Jife. He founded an orphans’ Jionic at 
New castle, chanty schools m London, and a dispen- 
sary m Bristok Dean Stanie) affirmed that Weslc)’ 
was the founder of the Broad Churcli. Under Ins 
direction the Conference m 1770 adopted resolu- 
tions which provoked the indignation of his 
orthodox Calvinistic firicnds — that the heathen 
who had never heard of Chnst could be saved if 
they feared God and worked nghteousness accord- 
ing to the light they Bad And he belicv ed Marcus 
Aurehus would be saved, and spoke of the 
e.VecrabIe w retches ’ who wTangled at tlic vanous 
Church counals He took upon himself with the 
utmost reluctance the responsibihty of organising . 


a separate Church But the most sinking feature 
of his life IS a theologian v -as his readiness in tlie 
1 isi resort, whatever it cost him, to adapt his creed 
to indisput iblc faets 

Of the enormous mass of his waiting, much is 
admirable ‘ \s for me,’ he said, ‘1 never think 
of m) sl)]c at all, but just set down the vords 
iliat come first’ For tliat ver) reason, $mce he 
was an exception dl) gifted man and a well read 
scholar, his work is natural, simple, gencrallv pith) 
and rac) His sermons arc not eloquent, onginal, 
or profound, but the) were abundantiv effective, 
prob ibl) In reason of their ver) sunpliatv He 
was a 1 ecn and telling controversialist, and some 
limes earned fmnl ness and free speech to ilieir 
full limits When foplad), author of ‘Rock of 
Ages,’ but a fierce Calvinist champion, became too 
abusive, and tailed of W'eslc)’s Satanic guilt and 
Sat imc shamelessness, W’cslcv retorted that he 
declined to fight with chimne) sweepers John 
W’csle)’s best h)mns arc translations from Mora 
vian and other German sources, but Charless 
noblest and tendcrest h)anns gained mudi from 
the elder brotlicr’s judicious and numerous cracn 
dations Here he had Charles s sanction and co- 
operation But his cffcciive toudi is also seen 
m the alterations he made in Watts s hjanns If 
one man inav alter mother man’s hvnms, then 
perhaps W'cslcv performed the task as judicously 
as IS possible , the alterations arc in most cases 
obv ions improv cmcnis W esiej’s publishcd/iworu/ 
tmorc prccisclv ‘Extracts of tlic Rev Mr John 
W’cslc) s Journals ’), which extends from i 73 S 
1790, contains tlic cxpcnenccs, observation^ rcflcv 
tions, comments, and intimate thoughts of one of 
the most acute and sagacious of men, not without 
wit, epigram, and ironv "Man) of those far removed 
from the W'cslc)an fold take delight in Wcsiev’s 
fouriial. It vvas Edwnrd FitzGerald's favounte 
reading W cslcv vv as kccnlv interested in ghost 
stones, ps)chical research subjects, firml) behoved 
m appantions and in diabolical possession, and 
cv cn held that tlic inspiration of Senpture guiran 
teed the realiiv of what Englishmen understood 
b) wiidicraft ‘ Cleanliness is indeed next to god 
hncss,’ from a sermon of W eslc)’s on dress, seems 
to be the first known instance in which this prm 
vcrbial saving occurs prccisclv in tins form, tmd 
his lellers arc studded with sage savangs such as, 
‘Passion and prejudice govern the world, onh 
under the name of reason ’ 

These axtracts arc from tlic Jottmal 

The Blrtb of MethodlBm. 

In -my return to England, Jnnuan, 173®, 
inunincnt danger of death, and very uncasv on tM 
account, 1 was stronglv convinced that the cause 
that uneasiness was unbelief, and that the gaining s 
tme, living faith was the ‘one thing needful’ for 
But still I fixed not this faith on its nght ohjeof 
meant only faith m God, not faitli in or through 
Again, I knew not that I was vvholl) void of this wi 
but only thought, I had not enough of it So that vv eu 
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Peler Bohler, vhom God prepared for me as soon as 
I came to London, affirmed of true faith m Qirist, 
{■nhich IS hut one,) that it had those two fruits in- 
separablj attending it, ‘Dominion orcr sin, and constant 
Peace from a sense of forgiveness,’ I was quite anuued, 
and loot ed upon it as a ncu GospeL If this u-as so, 
It lias clear I had not faith But I ii-as not Hilling to 
be convinced of this Therefore, I dispnted iiith all my 
might, and laboured to proie that faith might be where 
these Here not , especially nhere the sense of forgiveness 
H-as not For, all the Scnpturcs relating to this, I had 
been long since taught to construe away , and to call 
all Preab)'tenans who spoke otherwise. Besides, I Hcll 
saw, no one could, in the nature of things, have such 
a sense of forgiveness, and not ftd it. But I felt it not 
If then there was no faith without this, all mj pre 
tensions to faith dropped at once. 

\\ hen I met Peter Bohler again, he con, ented to put 
the dispute upon the issue wluch I desired, namclj. 
Scripture and experience. I first consulted the Senp 
ture But when I set aside the glosses of men, and 
simply considered the words of God, comparing them 
together, endeavouring to illustrate the obscure b) the 
plainer passages, I found thej all made against me, 
and was forced to retreat to m} last hold, ‘ that expe 
ncnce v'ould never agree with the Itleral itUtrpreiation 
of those senptures Nor could I therefore allow it to 
be true, till I found some hvang witnesses of it ’ He 
replied, he could show me such at anj time , if I desired 
It, the next da) And accordingl) , tlie next day he came 
again with three others, all of v hom testified, of their 
own personal experience, that a true living faith in 
Chnst IS inseparable from a sense of pardon for all past, 
and freedom from all present, sms. They added with 
one mouth, that this faith was the gift, the free gift of 
God , and that ho would snrel) bestow it upon every 
soul who camestl) and persevcnngly sought it I was 
now thoroughly convinced , and by the grace of God, 
I resolved to seek it unto the end, (i ) By ahjolutcl) 
renonncing all dependence, in whole or in part, upon 
my o-vit works or nghtcousness , on which I had really 
grounded my hope of salvation, though I knew it not, 
from m) )outh up (2 ) By adding to the constant use 
of all the other means of grace, continual pra)cr for 
this ver) thing, justifying, saving faith, a full reliance 
on the blood of Chnst shed for mt , a trust m Him, 
as my Christ, as my sole justification, sanctification, and 
redemption 

I continued thus to seek it, (though with strange m 
difference, dulness, and coldness, and unusually frequent 
relapses into sm,) till Wednesday, Ma) 24. I think it 
was about five this morning, that I opened m) Testament 
on those vvords, T 4 ylytm. ttiup ral rlyia ivay/O^imra 
^(oupTjTtitj Ira 5 i 4 Toerwr yfrijade Bdas Kotpupol 
‘There are given unto us exceeding great and precious 
promises, even that ye should be partakers of the divine 
nature ’ (2 Pel 14) Just as I went out, I opened it again 
on those vvords, ‘Thou art not far from the kingdom of 
God.’ In the afternoon I was asked to go to Si Paul’s. 
Flic anthem was, ‘ Out of the deep have I called unto 
thee, O Lord Lord, hear my voice O let thine ears 
consider well the voice of mj complaint If thou, Lord, 
will be extreme to mark what is done amiss, O Lord, 
V ho ma) abide it’ For there is mere) with tlice , 
therefore shall thou be feared O Israel, trust an the 
Lord For v ith the Lord there is merev, and vnth Him 


is plenteous redemption And He shall redeem Israel 
from all his sins ’ 

In the evening I went verj nnwallmgly to a society 
in Aldcrsgatc Street, wlierc one was reading Luthers 
preface to the Epistle to the Romani About a quarter 
before nine, while he was describing the change which 
God works m the heart through faith m Christ, I felt 
mv heart strangely warmed I felt I did trust in Chnst, 
Chnst alone for salvation And an assurance was given 
me, that he had taken awaj my sms, even mi/if, and 
saved mt from tlic law of sin and death 

I began to pray with all my might for those v ho 
had m a more especial manner despiteful!) used me 
and persecuted me I then testified openly to all there, 
what I now first felt m m) heart. But it was not long 
before the enemy suggested, ‘ This cannot be faith , for 
where is th) joy?’ Then was I taught, that peace and 
victor) over sm are essential to faith in the Captain of 
our salvation But that, as to the transports of joy that 
nsuallv attend the beginning of it, cspcciall) in those 
who have mourned deeply, God sometimes giveth, some 
, times withholdcth them, according to the counsels of his 
J own vvilL 

I \flcr m) return home, I was much buffeted with 
' temptations , but cried out, and the) fled aw aj Tlicy 
returned again and again I as often lifted up m) eves, 

' and He ‘sent me help from his hoi) place ’ And herein 
j I found the difference between this and m) former slate 
I chiefl) consisted. I was stnving, )ea, fighting with all 
I my might under the Law, as well as under grace But 
I then I was sometimes, if not often, conquered, now, I 
^ was alwa)’S conqueror 

I TTtur 25 — JTie moment I awaked, ‘Jesus, Master,' 

' was in m) heart and in m) mouth , and I found -all m) 

] strength lay m keeping ra) eye fixed upon him, and m) 

. soul waitmg on him ctmtinnally Bcmg again at St Paul’s 
in the afternoon, I coiild taste the good word of God in 
the anthem, which began, ‘My song shall be alwa)s of 
the loving kmdncss of the Lord With my mouth will I 
ever be show mg forth th) truth from one generation to 
another ’ Yet the enemy injected a Jear, ‘If ihou dost 
believe, why is there not a more sensible change’’ I 
answered, ()et not I,) ‘Tliat I know not But this I 
know, I have “now peace with God ’’ And I sm not 
to day, and Jesus my Master has forbid me to take 
thought for the morrow ’ 

‘But IS not any sort of fear,’ continued the tempter, 
‘a proof that thou dost not believe?’ I desirevl my 
Master to answer for me , and opened his Book ujioir 
those words of St Paul, ‘Without were fightings, vvitlim 
were fears ’ Then, inferred I, well may fears be within 
me , bat 1 must go on, and tread them under my feck 

Wesley In Scotland. 

rn \_May \ 8, [1761] — We rode to Glammtss, about 
sixty four measured miles, and on Saturday, gth, about 
sixty sex more to Edinburgh I was tired however, I 
would not disappoint the congregation and God gave 
me strength according to my day 

Sun 10 — I had designed to prcacli near the Infir 
mary, but some of the managers would not suffer iL 
So I preached in our Room, morning and evening, even 
to the nch and honourable. And I bear them vv ilncss, 
they will endure plain dcahng, whether they profit by 
it or not 

^ Mon n — I took my leave of Edmburgli for the 
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present The situation of the citj, on a hill shelting 
tlomi on both sirlcs, as it cll ts to the east, it ith the statelj 
castle upon a cragg) rock on the Most, is incxpressiblj 
fine , and the main street so broad and finely pated, with 
the loft) houses on cither hand (many of them seien or 
eight stories high,) is far Iicyond any in Great Britain 
But hovr can it be suffered, that all manner of filth should 
still be thrown even into this street continually ? ^^^lere 
are the magistracy , the gentry , the nobility of the land ? 
Have thc\ no concern for the honour of their nation? 
How long shall the capital city of Scotland, yea, and 
the chief street of it, sUnk worse than a common sewer? 
\Yill no lo\er of Ins country, or of decency and common 
sense, find a remedy for this ^ 

IIoliTood House, at the entrance of Edinburgh, the 
ancient palace of the Scottish kings, is a noble structure , 
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It was re built and furnished by King Charles the Second. 
One side of it is a picture gallery, wherein are pictures 
of all the Scottish kings , and an onginal one of thecele 
brated Queen Mary It is scarce possible for any who 
looks at this, to think her such a monster as some have 
painted her , nor indeed for any who considers the circum 
stances of her death, equal to that of an ancient marlyw 
I preached m the evening at Musselburgh, and at five 
m tlie morning Then we rode on to Haddington, where 
(the ram dnting me m) I preached, between nine and 
ten m Broiost Dickson’s parlour About one I preached 
at North Berwack, a pretty large town, close to the sea 
E lore and, at seicn m the ciening, (the ram continuing,) 
in the house at Dnnbar 

If'ed 13 —It being a fair mild eiening, I preached 
near the Key, to most of the inhabitants of the town 
and spoke full as plain as the eiening before. Every 
one seemed to recciie it in love probably if there was 
rc^lar preaching here, much good might be done. 

J'ed [d/ny] 13, [1772] — I preached at Leith, in the 

• 


most homd, dreary Room I bate seen in the kingdom. 
But the next day I found another kind of Room , any^ 
cheerful, and lightsome , which Mr Parker undertook to 
fit up for the purpose, without any delay 
Sun 17 — I had appointed to preach at noon in the 
I ady’s Walk, at Leith , but being offered the use of the 
Episcopal chapel, I willingly accepted it, and both read 
Prayers and preached Here also thb behaviour of the 
congregation did honour to our church 
Jl/on 18 — Dr Hamilton brought with him Dr Monro 
and Dr Gregory They satisfied me what m\ disorder 
was, and told me there was but one method of cure. 
Perhaps but one natural one , but I think God has more 
than one method of healing either the soul or the bodv 
In the csening (tlie weather being still severs) I 
preached in the new House at Leith, to a losely audience, 
on, ‘Narrow is tlie Wfay that leadeth unto life’ Many 
were present again at fise in the morning How lang 
base we toiled here almost in sain' Yeti cannot hnl 
hope God will at length base a people e\en in this place. 

flW 20 — I took my lease of Edinburgh m the 
morning, bs strongly enforcing the Apostle’s cihorla 
Hon, ‘Be careful for nothing, but in esery thmg hy 
prayer and supplication with thanksgisang let yonrie- 
quests be made known unto Gcxi ’ 

I had designed to preach (as usual) at Provost Bison’s, 
ill Haddington, in the si ay to Dnnbar But the Provod, 
too, had receised light from the ‘Circular Letter,' ani 
durst not receive those heretu-s So sve went round 
by the Marquis of Twcedale’s scat, complctclv finished 
ssithm and siithout But he that took so much delight 
in It IS gone to his long home, and has left it to one 
that has no taste or regard for it So rolls the srotH 
aw as ' In the csening I preached at Dunbar 

TJiur 21 — I went to the Bass, sesen miles from it, 
ssluch, in the homd reign of Charles the Second, sras the 
prison of those scncrable men svho suffered the loss of all 
things for a good conscience. It is n high rock surroimded 
by tlie sea, ts\ o or three miles in circumference, and about 
two miles from the shore The strong east wand node 
the water so rough, that the boat could hardly hve 
And sshen sve came to the only landing place, (the 
other sides being quite perpendicular,) it was with much 
difficulty that sve got up, climbing on our hands an 
knees The castle, as one may judge by what reman* 
svas utterly inaccessible. The svalls of the chapel, airf 
the gosemor’s house, are tolerably entire. The garden 
stalls are still seen near the top of the rock, w 
the ss ell in the midst of it And round the avails mere 
are spots of grass, that feed eighteen or twenty sheep. 
But the proper natives of the island are SolundgeW 
a bird about the size of a Muscovy duck, which b 
by thousands, from generation to generation, on 
sides of the rock It is peculiar to these, that they I 
but one egg, w hich they do not sit upon at all, hnl 
it under one foot, (as sve sasv with our eyes,) , 

hatched Hoss many prayers did the holy mnn con n 
here offer up, in that evil day ' And how many • ^ 

gismgs should we return, for all the liberty, ^ 

religious, which we enjoy I rWonmlloD 

At our return, we svaJked over the ruins of Imi 
Castle, once the scat of the great Earls of Douglas- 
front svalls fit was four square) are still standing, ^ 
their vast height and huge thickness, gise us a Iitl 0 1 
of sfhat it once was Such is human greatness ' 

Si 1 22 . — We took a view of the famous Roman cam 
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lying on a mountain, tu o or three imles from the town. 
It IS encorapoosed with two broad and deep ditches, and 
IS not cas\ of approach on anj side Here laj General 
Lcslep with lus armp, while Cromwell was starving 
below He had no waj to escape , but the enthnsiaslic 
fury of the Scots delivered him 'When they marched 
into the valley to swallow him up, he mowed them down 
like grass 

Sa/ 23 — I went on to Alnwick, and preached in the 
Town Hall hat a dilTerence between an English and 
a Scotch congregation ' These judge themselves rather 
than the Preacher, and their aim is, not only to know, 
but to love and obej 

Wesley on Ohesterfleld’a Iiettera 

[UW, Oet II, 1775] — I borrowed here a volume of 
Lord Chesterfield’s Letters, which I had heard veir 
strongly commended And what did I learn? — That 
he was a man of much vnt, middling sense, and some 
learmng, but as absolutely void of virtue, as any 
Jew, Turk, or Heathen, that ever lived I say, not 
onlv void of all rcligon, (for I doubt whether he 
believed there is a God, though he tags most of his 
letters with the name, for belter sound sake,! but 
even of virtue, of justice, and mercy, which he never 
once recommended to his son. And truth he sets at 
open defiance He contmuallj guards him against it 
Half his letters inculcate deep dissimulation, as the most 
necessary of all accomplishments Add to this, hu 
studiousl) instilling into the joung man all the pnnciples 
of debauchery, when hinis“lf was between seventy and 
eighty j ears old Add Ins cruel censure of that amiable 
man, the Archbishop of Cambray, (quantum dtspar tth,) 
as a mere time-serving hypoente ! And this is the 
favounte of the age' 'W'hcreas, if justice and truth 
take place, if he is rewarded according to his desert, 
his name wfll stinl to all generations. 

"Witchcraft 

May 25, 176S ] — It IS true likewise that the 
English in general, and indeed most of the men of 
learning m Europe, have given up all accounts of witches 
and appantions as mere old wives’ fables I am sorry 
for It, and I vvdhnglj take this opportunity of entenng 
my solemn protest against this violent compliment which 
so many that beheve the Bible pay to those who do not 
beheve it I owe them no such service. I take know 
ledge, these are at the bottom of the outcry which has 
been raised, and with such insolence spread through 
the land in direct opposition not only to the Bible, but 
to the suffrage of the wisest and best of men in all 
ages and nations. They well know (whether Qinstians 
know It or not) that the giving up w itchcraft is in effect 
giving up the Bible , and they 1 now, on the other hand, 
that if but one account of the intercourse of men with 
separate spirits be admitted, their w hole structure (Deism, 
Atheism, 'Matcnalism) falls to the ground 

Jo'in Weslej » vTorJes hare o'‘i«n hven edited The first colfccled 
eduion (just after his dcatli) was in 33 vols that of 1856-57 ihe 
ttfrventh, was in 15 vots. S-r John 5 Life by Tyennan (new ed 
1876} and those by Southey (1820) Miss M edgssvod (1870) Urhn 
(1870) Rtgir (1875), Telfo-d (iSS 5 ) Orerton (i£gi), Kirton, Bevan, 
and others 

Charles TTcsIcy (1707-88) studied at West- 
minster (where he was the protector of the Jacobite 
Scotch boy afterwards to be Lord Mansfield) and 
at Chnst Church, Oxford, where he was known 
74 


as a ‘Methodist’ early in 1729 But it v as not till 
1738 that, like his elder brotlicr, he came under the 
influence of Peter Bohler and ‘ found rest to his 
soul’ Though they differed about the ordination 
of ministers and on otlicr points, Charles was in 
the mam and throughout life an indefatigable 
lieutenant to his greater brother, becoming an 
Itinerant preacher In 1771 he settled vnth his 
family m London. Tliough he did vastly less 
work in prose than John, he is by far the most 
copious of English hymn writers, and is also one 
of the best He is said to have wTitten six 
thousand five hundred hyrnins, the bulk of which 
were carefully revised and often corrected by John 
Many of them arc really great religious poetry , 
amongst the number arc the well known ‘Jesu, 
Lover of my Soul,’ ‘O for a tliousand tongues 
to sing,’ ‘Hark the herald angels sing,’ ‘Love 
divine, all loves excelling,’ ‘O for a heart to 
praise mv C 5 od ,’ ‘O Love divine, how sweet thou 
art,’ ‘Gentle Jesus, meek and mild’ And of 
‘ Come, O thou trav eller unknown,’ Watts said, too 
enthusiastically, that it was worth all the hymns 
he himself had ev er w ntten 

The pocUcal worVs of the two brother edited for the Wesleyan 
Conference, fill thirteen volumes (i£ 6 S~ 73 X There arc Ljscs of 
Charles b> Jackson (1841-49) and Telford (1886), of Samuel, 
the elder brother, b> T>erm 2 Ln (t£66) of their mother, 

Kjrk (i£66) and Cbxk (1886) and of the TiVcsIej family, by 
StrveniOD (1876). 

Ccorgc tniltcficld (1714-70), bom in the 
BeU Inn, Gloucester, came to Oxford when tlie 
Wesleys hod. laid the foundations of Methodism, 
and he became conspicuous for zeal He took 
deacon’s orders m 1736, and m 1738 joined Wesley 
in Georgia, returning to be admitted to priest’s 
orders The religious level of the age was low, 
and Whiteficld found amongst his brethren the 
most active opposition But when the pinsh 
pulpits were denied him he preached in the open 
air , and thenceforth spent his life in constant 
travel and incessant preaching, everywhere moving 
audiences by his irresistible earnestness and elo- 
quence. About 1741 differences on predestination 
led to hiB separation as a strict Calvinjst from 
John Wesley as an Arminian. His supporters now 
built him a large ‘Tabernacle’ at Moorfelds , and 
his preaching gathered immense audiences But 
he founded no distinct sect, many of his adherents 
followang the Countess of Huntingdon (q v ) in 
Wales, and ultimately helping to form the 
Calvinistic Methodists The Countess appointed 
Whiteficld her chaplain, and built :ind endowed 
many chapels for him He made seven evangel 
istic visits to Amcnca, and spent the rest of his 
life in preaching tours through England, Scotland 
(1741), and Males Hume said he was worth 
travelling twenty miles to hc.ar He died at 
Newbury m New England His writings arc 
upon the whole commonplace, and sincere 
admirers regretted that he should hay.e injured 
his fame by publishing sermons, and 
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ncnrj Fielding. 

Although modem gencalogj declines to connect 
the lineage of Henrj Fielding (1707-54) wth the 
Hapsburgs, the passage i\hich Gibbon, in a frag- 
ment of his Auiobiography, gnes to the author of 
Tom Jones still remains a splendid compliment. 
Fielding’s father, General Edmund Fielding, nas 
the third son of a son of the Earl of Desmond, 
I'-hose elder brother was second Earl of Denbigh 
His mother was the daughter of Sir Henry Gould, 
Knight, of Sharpham Park near Glastonbury in 
Somerset, and a Judge of the King’s Bench At 
Sharpham Park, on the 22nd of April 1707, the 
future norelist was bom His childhood was sfient 
at East Stour in Dorsetshire, where other children, 
three girls (for one of them, Sarah, the noielist, 
see page 417) and a boj, were added to the familj 
WTien, in April 1718, Mrs Fielding died, her eldest 
son was about eleien His education had been 
confined to the tuition of a Mr Olu er of Motcombe, 
whose Falstaffian proportions and pig lo\nng pro- 
pensities w e are asked to recognise in the Parson 
Trulhber of Joseph Andrews From Mr Olner, 
Henry Fielding passed to Eton, probably as an 
oppidan. Among his schoolfellows were George 
(afterwards Lord) Ljttelton, Charles Hanbury Wil- 
liams, and Thomas Winnington According to 
his first biographer, Arthur Murphy, he left Eton 
‘ uncommonly \ ersed in the Greek authors, and an 
early master of the Latin classics ’ After, and 
perhaps on account of, a youthful lo\e affair with a 
Lyrnie Regis heiress. Miss Sarah Andrew, he was 
despatched to Leyden to study end law under the 
‘learned Witnanus,’ and his name is recorded in 
the books of the unnersity as late as March 1728 
By this date his father, neter a ncli man, had 
mamea again, and the allowance of n\o hundred 
a year he professed to make his eldest son was 
not paid Early in 1728 Henry Fielding was m 
London, a tall y outh of one and tw enty , with a 
handsome face, a magnificent constitution, and an 
unlimited appetite for those pleasures of the town 
which (as Gibbon says) are ‘wnthin the reach of 
e\ery man who is regardless of his health, his 
money, and his company ’ It was lack of pence 
which turned young Fielding speedily to stage 
production Already at Leyden, with that bias 
towards Cen antes which was to be his lifelong 
characteristic, he had sketched a pla\ called Don 
Quixote in England , and it must hate been at 
Leyden that he prepared his first acted comedy. 
Love in Several Masques This was produced at 
Drury Lane m Februao 1728, immediateh after 
CibbcPs Provoked Husband It obtained some 
success, mainly owing to the acting of Anne Old- 
field, and perhaps also to the fncndly aid of the 
authoPs relatnc, Lad^ Alary Wortley Montagu, to 
whom it was dedicated For the next few years 
Fielding continued to produce farces and plays 
wath careless rapidity, sometimes under his own 
name, sometimes under a pseudonym None of 


these has sumted as a masterpiece In comedy 
he worked an c\hausted vein, the ‘wit-traps’ of 
Wycherley and Congrete, without n\ ailing their 
bnlliancy, though certainly not falling below their 
indelicacy His best efforts lay in social satire or 
mock-heroic, and the most notable eramples of 
these are The Author’s Farce (1730) and Tom 
Thumb (1730) — afterwards rcrased and annotated 
as The Tragedy of Tragedies — a burlesque in the 
genre of Buckingham’s Rehearsal containing much 
clever raillery of contemporary tragedies He also 
succeeded with two adaptations of Moliere, The 
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Uock-Doctor (1732) and The Miser (1733), which 
latter version obtained the approval of Voltaire 
But, as Lady Marv said, he himself would have 
throwar his work into the fire ‘if meat could 
have been got wathout money, and money witliout 
scnbbling’ He never took the stage senoush 
MTiether he possessed the dramatic faculty or 
not, his plays are deservedly forgotten, and the 
‘prohfick Mr Fteldiig’ as the Promphr called 
him, made no endunng contnbution to dramatic 
hteratura 

In the preface to one of the last and hastiest of 
these performances. The Universal Gallant , or, 
the Dtjfcient Husbands, produced at Drun Lane 
in February 1735, lie seems to hint at a familv 
However this mav be, there is at this point a 
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manifest intcn-il m his labours is a pla)wnght, 
which his biographers ha\e occupied with his 
marriage. His wife was one of three sisters of 
Sahsburv, and her name was Charlotte Cradocb 
From licr liusband’s description of her in lorn 
Jottes and Amtha, she must have been as amiable 
as she was beautiful, and she, moreover, brought 
him ;i^i5oo of that pelf which alone preserved him 
from producing hurried plajs It is also alleged 
that concurrcntlv he inherited something from his 
mother, but this is questionable, as in 1735 his 
mother had long been dead In an> case, he 
migrated for the time to East Stour, where his 
childhood had been spent Legend has freclj 
gathered around this retreat upon the counirv, 
and he has been described as leading the life of 
a lavish fo\-hunting squire, with hounds, hvencs, 
and all the regulation honours But it is demon- 
strable that in a twelvemonth he was back again 
in London, managing the little French theatre in 
the Hajonarket, and running there a Lucianic -satire 
on the times called Pasrjmn This was a consider 
able success, and it was followed in 1737 bj a 
similar effort. The llistoi teal Rt^tslo for the Yeat 
173G Tlie Uisiottcal Rc^tslct was inferior to 
Pasgutu, but its strokes at Walpole arc believed 
to have aided in precipitating the severe Licensing 
Act of 1737, which, among other vexatious restric- 
tions, made the consent of the Lord Chamberlain 
an indispensable preliminar)' to the production 
of an> plav Its passing was fatal to Fielding’s 
‘scandal shop,’ as the Ha> market had come to 
be popiilarl> called, and it cfTcctuall> termi 
nated his efl^orts to ‘ridicule Vice and Imposture’ 
through the medium of the stage. 1 1 is own 
admission, in later life, tint he left off plapvnting 
when he ought to have begun, ma) be taken to 
indicate that he himself full) appreciated the hap 
hazard and premature character of his achieve- 
ment in this kind Yet it mav be rcasonablv 
doubted whether, even with wider cxpcncncc and 
lirger leisure, he would ever have excelled in 
pure comedy His satiric and ironic gifts were 
better employed m the vocation he cvcntuall) 
adopted. 

In 1737 he was in his thirty first year, and on 
the 1st of November he was admitted a student 
of the Middle Temple, being still desenbed as of 
East Stour For the next three years, or until he 
was called to the Bar in June 1740, we know but 
little of his hfa His biographers speak of politi- 
cal tracts, and he certainly worked with James 
Ralph — the Ralph who ‘howls to Cymthia ’ m the 
Buucnd—n^on two volumes of the ‘Spectator’ 
essays known as the Champion (1739-40) Then, 
in November of the latter year, appeared Richard- 
son’s Pamela Tlic origin of this book has been 
sufficiently' discussed in speaking of its author , it 
remains to trace its connection wath the work of 
Fielding, to whose manly, if somewhat coarse- 
grained, common sense, nourished in the school 
of MolRre and Cervantes, its opportunist morality 


seemed particularly nauseous Probably to amuse 
himself at first, and ilso to worl off an obscure 
but long standing grudge against the author of 
another success of 1740, the Apolo^' of the acloi 
Colley Cibber, Fielding presently set about a 
burlesque of Pamela^ intended to combine the 
manners of Cibber and Richardson By a happy 
stroke of the pen, he turned the ‘ ’Squire B ’ of 
Pamela into ‘’Squire Booby,’ md, invcnung a 
brother for Richardson’s heroine, exhibited him 
exposed to the solicitations of the ’Squire’s aunt 
by marriage, a dissolute woman of quality The 
scenes resulting from this beginning arc the least 
pleasing of Joseph Andrems But at the end of 
the second chapter the author introduced Parson 
Adams, and, quickly warming to his task, soon 
discarded his onginal plan After Chapter s. 
the bool became practically what it professes 10 
be in us full title — naniclv, The History oj Ik 
Adventures of Josepilt Andrews, and Its Friend 
Hr Ahaham Adams Written in Iimtaiion of the 
Manner of Cervantes That is to say, it became 
the first example of a till then unattempted type of 
English Novel lor not only bv its ‘Character 
of jicrfcct Simplicitv,’ the absent-minded, finger 
snapping, zEschylus-lov ing clergvTnan, did it add 
a new portrait to the perpetual National Ponmt 
Gallery of English Literature, but it inaugurated 
a nev method in fiction which Us author styled 
the ‘comic Epic- Poem in Prose.’ In a length) 
Prcficc, which was probably an afterthought or 
perhaps, to speak more accurately, a premoni 
tion of something different from his first idea 
which had gradually dawned upon hun during 
the progress of the volumes, Fielding develops hi> 
theory His aim, he says m effect, was to pro- 
duce something which should differ from senotb 
romance, not only by its substitution of ‘hght 
and ridiculous’ incidents for ‘grave and solemn 
ones, but bv its admission among its dramk^ 
ptisona: of characters of infenor rank, and o. 
Its employment of ludicrous and even burlesque 
diction in place of elevated language These 
characteristics, partlv present in Joseph Andress, 
wore to receive fuller exemplification m his neU 
nov cl, Tom Jotus (see also abov c at page 7) 
Meanwhile, the reception accorded to 
Andrews, although encouraging, was not suffiacn 
to make the author’s fortune, or even to 
ment matenaliy the meagre income be daw 
from his profession He brought out a fa^'^ 
Miss Lucy in Tenvii, in winch he had 
borator , he projected w ith the Rev ^ ^ 
Young, the reputed onginal of Parson 
translation of Anstophancs, which got no '' 
than one plav , lie issued, by subscnption, 
volumes of Miscellanies, winch, among other t mg 
included a youthful comedy, The 
This Gamck produced in I 743 ) wath Mrs 
ton for heroine But the most of 

the Miscellanies, after deduction of a 
occasional verse and prose, were a Luciaaic 
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ment entitled ‘A Joumcj from this T\orld to the 
Nett,’ -ind (occupjnng the entire third tolumc) the 
remarkable etercise in sustained irony knoiin as 
The History of the Life of the late Mr fonathan 
Wild the Great, the ostensible hero of which 
-was a notonous tluef- taker who had swung at 
Tjbum some eighteen jears before Tlie avowed 
object of this book, which, from internal cwdence, 
apparently preceded fosepk Andrews in point of 
composition, is to demonstrate that Greatness 
unaccompanied by Goodness differs little from 
rascality , and that the ‘true Sublime’ in Human 
Nature consists m the combination of the two 
This thesis is worked out with a relentless per- 
sistcncv which, to not a few readers, is so rarely 
rehered by softer touches as to be almost un- 
endurable, But as an intellectual conception and 
a study m zaXna, fonathan Wild must always be 
regarded as a masterpiece. 

After the Miscellanies, Fielding produced no 
work of any importance until the appearance of 
Tom fones The story of his life at this date is 
obscure , but although the ‘ garrets ’ and ‘ spunging- 
houses’ of Lady Louisa Stuart are not impro- 
bably the mere e\aggcrations of an anstocratic 
pen, there can be little doubt that, as she says, he 
was ‘almost always miserably poor, and seldom in 
a state of quiet and safety ’ His means were uncer- 
tain, his splendid constitution was impaired, and he 
was a niartyT to gout To add to his distresses, 
and perhaps by reason of them, his beautiful 
wife died, leating him plunged in despair ‘So 
^ehement was his gnef,’ says Murphy, ‘that his 
friends began to think him in danger of losing his 
reason.’ This must ha^e been at the close of 
1743 In 1744 he prefaced the second edition of ' 
his sister Sarah’s not el of Da aid Simple j and the ' 
year after began a weekly MTiig paper, the True | 
Patriot, which wns followed in 1747 by another, 
the facobitds foiirnal, enterpnses which earned 
for him, either nghdy or WTongl\,as regards the 
adjectne, the stigma of ‘pension’d scnbblcr’ In 
Not ember 1747 he mamed again, his second wife 
being his first wafe’s maid, Mary Daniel She had 
heen detoted to her mistress, she was equally 
detoted to her husband, to whose children as well 
as her own she made an excellent mother A 
year later, by the mtercst of his old schoolfellow 
Lyttelton, to whom he was already much indebted 
(Preface to Tom fones). Fielding was appointed a 
Justice of the Peace for Middlcsc' and West- 
minster, and took up his abode in Bow Street, 
Cotent Garden A month or two later still, on the 
28th of February 1749, was published the famous 
not el of Tom fones 

The History of Tom fones, a Foundling, is 
Ficldings masterpiece The old tradition that he 
wrote It as a Bow Street magistrate is exploded, 
and the ‘ Thousands of Hours ’ he spent in its com 
position had probably been dispersed otnr most of 
the intertal which had elapsed between the pubh 
cation of the Miscellanies and the date of its issue 


Some of It had no doubt been picnncd at the 
Lyttelton seat of Hagley , some at Prior Park, ilic 
home, near Bath, of Ralph Allen, the benexolcnt 
Allworthy of the book In lorn fones. Fielding 
set himself deliberately to perfect the ‘ comic Epic- 
Poem in Prose’ as he liad conceited it dunng 
the progress of foseph Andrews Besides making 
It three times as long, he paid much closer at- 
tention to the evolution of the plot, which still, 
with some reservations as to hurry at the close, 
remains a model in its way In place of a 
general cntical ‘ Introduction,’ he inserted at the 
beginning of each book one of those delightful 
‘ prolegomenous ’ Essays, in which, ever and anon, 
as George Eliot says, ‘he seems to bnng his 
arm-chair to the proscenium and chat wath us 
1 in all the lusty ease of his fine English’ — 
j diat English by which, in the words of another 
admirer, ‘ one seems to be earned along, like a 
swimmer in a strong, clear stream, trusting one’s 
I self to every whirl and eddy, with a feeling of 
I safety, of comfort, or delightful ease in the motion 
, of the elastic water’ The book, indeed, has no 
1 one character which can quite compete with 
Parson Abraliam Adams But it has a dozen 
which are admirably wrought Squire Western 
first , Parlnd^e the barber , the philosopher 
Square, Thwackura, his rival. Miss Western, 
Miss Bndgtt Allworthy, Lady Bellaston, hirs 
I Honour, tlie lady's maid — all these are living 
and moving human beings It is true that the 
morality of certam incidents— the scene at Upton, 
the Bellaston episode which roused the ire of 
Colonel New come — has not passed unchallenged 
Probably Mr Lowell’s contention that these 
passages — an inconsiderable portion, after all, 
in a lengthy novel — shock rather than corrupt 
will eventually obtain, and it is a defence 
which cannot always be advanced m favour of 
some of the performances of Fielding’s modem 
descendants Pour qm salt hie, Tom fones must 
remain, for cxpenence of life, observation of 
character, invention, humour, irony, and inexhaust- 
ible humanity, one of the finest specimens of tlie 
English novel of manners Its author himself 
never e.xcclled it, nor could he, for, as a French 
critic observes, it is the summarv and abstract of 
an entire existence 

In 1749 Fielding had but five vears to live He 
was still poor, and his income of fyxs as a W cst- 
minstcr Justice was some ‘of the dirtiest money 
upon earth ’ He seems, nevertheless, to have been 
zealous and effiaent in his office , and one at least 
of his pamphlets, the Cnqniry into the Increase of 
Robbers (1751), is to this day recognised as autlion 
tative bv political economists But the work which 
most concerns literature is his third nov cl, Amelia, 
also published in 1751 In its central character, 
as in the Sophia \Vestem of Tom fonts, he de- 
lineates his beautiful first wife, whose goodness 
and forbearance vv ere still a chenshed recollection 
Written in the intervals of a weansome and exact 
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ing piofession, Amelia has httlc of llic Itisiirclj 
qualities of Tom /ones, nor has it the same funda- 
mental richness of material iVloreo\cr, it is pre 
occupied to an esccptional e\tcnt with the social 
problems, prison discipline and what not, which 
were daily obtruding thcmscKcs on the writer’s 
attention These drawbacks admitted, it has other 
qualities which ha^e led some to prefer it to the 
earlier booL Amelia herself, whom c\en that 
sturdy Richardsonian, Dr Johnson, declared to be 
‘the most pleasing heroine of all the romances,’ 
IS a delightful t\pe of generous, unselfish woman 
hood , and man^ of the subordinate characters — 
Dr Harrison, Colonel Bath, Mrs Bennet — ire onlj 
second, if second, to the Tom Jones galler> After 
Amelia, Fielding’s chief efforts of moment were the 
Co7it.nl Garden Join mil (1752) , another pamphlet, 
WisPiofiosal Jo) lilt Poor {}']%/) , and a pamphlet 
on Elizabeth Canning At the end of June 1754, 
worn out with the labours of his office, and utlcrh 
broken m constitution, he started for Lisbon, like 
Peterborough and Doddridge before him, in the 
forlorn hope of finding health He reached his 
destination on the 14th of August Two months 
later, on the 8th of October 1754, he died, and 
was buried in the Englisll cemeterj on the Estrella 
Luitl Britannia giumo iton dan Tovert nntum 
IS inscribed upon his toml^ The storj’ of his 
tedious and painfully prolonged journey to the 
Portuguese capital is related m a touching posthu- 
mous tract published by Andrew Millar in Feb 
ruan 1755. together with a fragment of a Comment 
on the Essays of BolingbrokcJ which Mallet had 
issued in Itlarch of the preM^q^icar Long^ after 
Fielding’s death, in 1778, wa^fp, iduced at Drury 
Lane a play called The Tatheis ot , The Good- 
nainitd Man It was printed, and ran fora few 
nights, but has ne\er been reined 
The only trustworthy portrait of I iclding is that 
prefixed to Murphy’s edition of his works (1762) 
It was drawn from memory by Hogaijh, whom he 
had known, and whom he greatly admired Of his 
life, as may ha\e been gatlicred from the aboxc, 
but few authentic particulars remain Not more 
than three or four of his letters ha\e bc\n pre- 
sen ed, while modem research, by dispo^g of 
much merely picturesque tradition, has appre^bly 
reduced the scanty body of material upon whid^his 
fiist biographer^ basedyjheir labours - Ifi; 
generally admitted that the reckless Bohemiamsm 
attnbuted to his youtlt was not continued in middle 
age, though he was at no time of a temper to 
grow either nch or careful But in spite of 
ill health and uncertain means, he retained to 
the end his joy of life , and his hopefulness was 
as inxeterate as his improiidcnce He was a 
lo\ ing father and a kind husband , he exerted his 
last energies in philanthropy and benctolence , 
he expended his last ink in defence of Chns- 
tianitx , and he went to a foreign grave with 
the fortitude of a hero and the resignation of a 
philosopher 


Hunting Song 

Tilt dusky night ndcs down the sky, 

And ushers in the mom 
The hounds all join in glorious cry, 

Tlic huntsman winds his horn 
And a hunting wt will go 

The wife around her husband throws 
Her arms, and bogs Ins slay , 

My dear, it rains, and bails, and snows, 

^ ou w ill not hunt to day 

Blit a hunting we will go 

A brushing fox in yonder wood, 

Secure to find we seek. 

For why, 1 cany’d, sound and good, 

A cartload there last week 

And a hunting we w ill go 

Away he goes, lit flies the rout, 

1 heir Steeds all spur and switch , 

I Some arc thrown in, and some thrown out, 

And some thrown in the ditch 
But a hunting we will go 

At length his strength to faintness worn, 

Poor Rcnard ceases flight , 

Tlicn hungry, homeward we return. 

To feast aw as the night 

Then a drinking wc will go 

(From Don QutxoSe tn Sn^lttnd Act u.) 
Tliii goes to the tune ‘There wa» a JomI Beggar ^eI«3 
refer* 10 a practice favoured b> Sir Roger de Cocalcy {S/cclotir 
Mo. j)6, Jul> J 3 rjn). 

Boast Beet 

hen mighty roast beef w as the Lnghshman’s food. 

It cnnobM oiir hearts, and enriched our blood , 

Our soldiers were brave, and our courtiers were good 
Oh the roast beef of Old England, 

And Old England’s roast beef ’ 

Then, Bntons, from nil nice dainties refrain, 

M’hich tflcminale Italy, France, and Spam , 

And mighty roast beef shall command on the Asm 
Oh the roast beef, &.C, 

Oh the roast beef, kc. 

(From Don Qmjeolo in Enpord Act t) 
Richard Levendge loot Fielding s (irat verse, added other* aid 
Kl the whot- to music (llutlah « Sen^ Book, i865, No xx*!*) 

An Interview between Parson Adams and 
Parson TruUiber 

Parson Adams came to the house of Parson TruUibtr, 
whom he found stopped m to his waistcoat, wat id* 
apron on, and ti pad in his hand, just come from 
Uis hogs , for Mr Trulhber was a parson on Sundays, 
all the other six might more properly be called a 
He occaipicd a small piece of land of his own, 
which he rented a considerable deal more. 
milked bis cows, managed his dairy, and followed 
markets w ith butter and eggs Tlic hogs fell ohw ' ^ 

his care, which he carefully waited on at home, **1 
...V, , . d liable la 


attended to fairs, on which occasiop he was 


deitd 


many’jokcs, his owai size being, vv ith much ale, rtn 
httle inferior to that of the beasts he sold He 
indeed, one of the laigest men vou should see, and mu 
have acted the part of Sir John FalstafT wathoul s u ^ 
Add to this, that the rotundity of his belly ^ 
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siderablj increased bj the shortness of his stature, his 
shadow asccndmj scry near as far in height when he lay 
on his bach, as when )ic stood on his legs His \oice 
was loud and hoarse, and his accents extremely broad, 
to complete the whole, he had a stateliness in his gait, 
when he walked, not unlike that of a goose, only he 
stalked slower 

Mr Trullibcr being informed that somebody wanted to 
speak wath him, immediately slipped off his apron, and 
clothed himself in an old night gown, being the dress in 
which he alwajrs saw his companj at home His wife, 
who informed him of Mr Adams’s amval, had made a 
small mistake , for she had told her husband, ‘ She be 
licsed here was a man come for some of his hogs ’ This 
supposition made Mr Trulhber hasten with the utmost 
expedition to attend his guest He no sooner saw 
Adams, than, not in the least doubting the cause of his 
errand to be what his wife had imagined, he told him 
‘He was come in very good time, that he expected a 
dealer that very afternoon and added, ‘they were all 
pure and fat, and upwards of twent) score apiece ’ 

Adams answered, ‘ he believed he did not know him ’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ cned TruUiber, ‘I have seen you often at 
fair why, we have dealt before now, mun, I warrant 
you, yes, yes,’ cnes he ‘I rememlier thy face very 
well, but won’t mention a word more till you have seen 
them, tliough I have never sold thee a flitch of sucG 
bacon as is now in the stye ’ Upon which, he laid 
violent hands on Adams, and dragged him into the hogs’ 
stye, which was indeed but two steps from his parlour 
window They were no sooner amved there, than he 
cned out, ‘ Do but handle them step in, fnend, art 
welcome to handle them, whether dost buy or no ’ At 
which words, opening the gate, he pushed Adams into 
the pig stye, insisting on it that he should handle them 
before he would talk one word with him 

Adams, whose natural complaisance was beyond any 
artifiaal, was obliged to comply before he was suflered 
to explain himself, and, laying hold of one of their 
tails, the unruly beast gave such a sudden spnng, 
that he threw poor Adams all along m the mire 
Trulliber, instead of assisting him to get up, burst into 
a laughter, and, entering the stye, said to Adams, with 
some contempt, ‘Why, dost not know how to handle a 
hog’’ and was going to lay hold of one himself, but 
Adams, who thought he had earned his complaisance far 
enough, was no sooner on his legs, than he escaped out 
of the reach of the animals, and cned out, ‘ Nthil habeo 
cum porns I am a clergyman, sir, and am not come to 
liuy hogs.’ Trulliber answered, ‘he was sorry for the 
mistake , but that he must blame his wife ’ adding, ‘she 
was a fool, and always committed blunders.’ He then 
desired him to walk in and clean himself, that he woiifd 
only fasten up the stye, and follow him Adams desired 
leave to dry his great coat, wig, and hat by the fire, 
which Trulliber granted Mrs Trulliber would have 
brought him a basin of water to wash his face, but her 
husband bid her be quiet like a fool as she was, or she 
would commit more blunders , and then directed Adams 
to the pump Y hile Adams was thus employed, Trul 
liber, conceiving no great respect for the appearance 
of hts guest, fastened the parlour-door, and now con 
ducted him into the kitchen, telling him he believed 
a cup of dnnk would do him no harm, and whispered 
his wife to draw a little of the worst ale. After a 
short silence, Adams said, ‘ I fancy , sir, you already per 


ceive me to be a clergyman ’ — ‘ Ay, ay,’ cnes Trulliber, 
grinmng, ‘I perceive you have some cassock I will 
not venture to caah it a whole one ’ Adams answered. 
It was, indeed, none of the best , but he had the misfor 
tune to tear it about ten years ago in passing over a, stile. 
Mrs Trulliber, returning with the drink, told her husband 
‘she fancied the gentleman was a traveller, and that he 
would be glad to eat a bit’ Trulliber bid her ‘ hold her 
impertinent tongue,’ and asked her, ‘if parsons used to 
travel without horses , ’ adding, ‘ he supposed the gentle 
man had none, by his having no boots on ’ — ‘ Yes, sir, 
yes,’ says Adams , ‘ I have a horse, but I have left him 
behind me. — ‘ I am glad to hear you have one,’ says 
Trulliber, ‘for I assure you I don t love to sec clergy- 
men on foot , It IS not seemly, nor suiting the dignity of 
the cloth ’ Here Trulliber made a long oration on the 
dignity of the cloth (or rather gown), not much worth 
relating, till his wife had spread the table, and set a mess 
of porndge on it for his breakfasL He then said to 
Adams, ‘ 1 don’t know, fnend, how you came to caale on 
me however, as you are here, if you think proper to 
eat a morsel, you may ’ Adams accepted the mutation, 
and the two parsons sat down together , Mrs Trulliber 
waiting behind her husband’s chair, as was, it seems, 
her custom Trulliber ate heartily, but scarce put any 
thing in his mouth without finding fault w ith his wife’s 
cookery All which the poor womijn bore patiently 
Indeed, she was so absolute an admirer of her husband’s 
greatness and importance, of which she had frequent 
hints from his owu mouth, that she almost earned her 
adoration to an opinion of his mfallibility To s,iy the 
truth, the parson had exercised her more ways than one, 
and the pious woman had been so well edified by her 
husband’s sermons, that she had resolved to receive the 
good tilings of this world together with the bad She had 
indeed been at first a little contentious , but he had long 
since got the better , partly by her love for this, partlv 
by her fear of that , partly by her religion , partly by 
the respect he paid himself, and partly by that which he 
received from the pansh she had, in short, absolutely 
submitted, and now worshipped her husband, as Sarah 
did Abraham, calling him not lord, but master \Yhilst 
they were at table, her husband gave her a fresh example 
of his greatness , for ns she had just delivered a cup of 
ale to Adams, he snatched it out of his hand, and crying 
out, ‘I rflu/’a'rirrn',’ swallowed down the ale Adams 
denied it, it was referred to the wife, who, though her 
conscience was on the side of Adams, durst not give it 
against her husband Upon which he said, ‘No, sir, no 
I should not have been so rude to have taken it from 
you, if you had caafil vurst , but I’d have you know 
I ’m a better man tlian to suffer the best he in the 
kingdom to dnnk before me in my own house, when I 
caale vurst ’ 

As soon as their breakfast was ended, Adams Ijcgan 
m the follow mg manner ‘ I think, sir, it is high time 
to inform you of the business of my cmliassy I am 
a traveller, and am passing this way in company with 
two young people, a lad and a damsel, my parishioners, 
towards my own cure we stopped at a house of hos 
pitality in the ponsli, where they directed me to you, 
as having the cure.’ — ‘Though I am but a curate,’ says 
Trulliber, ‘ I believe I am as warm as the vicar himself, 
or perhaps the rector of the next pansh too I believe I 
could buy them both ’ — ‘ Sir,’ cnes Adams, ‘ I rejoice 
thereat. Now, sir, my business is, that we arc by 
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"Venous Tccidcnts stripped of our money, nnd are not 
able to pay our reckoning, being se\cn shillings 1 
therefore request yon to assist me uith the loan of those 
se\cn shillings, and also ec\cii shillings more, which, 
peradventure, I shall return to you, but if not, I am 
continccd you will joyfully embrace such an opportunity 
of laying up a treasure in a better place than any tins 
world affords ’ 

Suppose a stranger, who entered the chambers of a 
lawyer, being imagined a client, when the lawyer was 
prepanng his palm for the fee, should pull out a writ 
against him Suppose an apothecary, at the door of a 
chanot containing some great doctor of eminent skill, 
should, instead of directions to n patient, present him 
with a potion for himself Suppose a minister should, 

instead of a good round sum, treat my lord , or 

sir , or Tsq , w ith a good broomstick Suppose 

a cimI companion, or a led captain, should, instead of 
virtue, and honour, and beauty, and jiarts, nnd admira 
tion, thunder mcc and infamt, and ugliness, nnd folly, 
and contempt, m his patron’s cars Suppose, when a 
tradesman first carries in his bill, the man of fashion 
should pa\ It , or suppose, if he did so, the tradesman 
should abate what he had o\crehargcd on the sup 
jiosition of waiting In short, — suppose what you will, 
you ne\cr can nor will suppose anything equal to the 
astonishment which seized on 1 rulliber, as soon as Adams 
had ended liis speech A while he rolled his eyes in 
silence, sometimes sun eying Adams, then Ins wafe , tlicn 
casting them on the ground, then lifting them to heasen 
At last he burst forth in the following accents — 

‘ Sir, I believe I know where to lay my little treasure 
up as well ns another I thank G— , if I am not so 
warm as some, I am content , that is a blessing greater 
than nehes , and ho to w horn that is given need ask no 
more To be content with a little, is greater than to 
possess the world , w Inch a man may possess w itliout 
being so Lay up my treasure ' what matters where a 
man’s treasure is, whose heart is in the Scnpturcs? there 
IS the treasure of a Christian ' At these words the water 
rah from Adams’s eyes , and, catching Trulhber by the 
hand in a rapture, ‘ Brother,’ says he, ‘Ileascns bless the 
acadent by which I came to see you , I would has c walked 
many a mile to hase communed with you , nnd liclicsc 
me, I will shortly pay you a second sisit but my friends, 
I fancy, by this time wonder at m\ stay, so let me base 
the money immediately ’ Trulhber then put on a stem 
look, and cned out, ‘ Thou dost noL intend to rob me? ’ 
At which the wife, bursting into tears, fell on her knees, 
and roared out, ‘O dear sir! for heasen’s sake don’t 
rob my master we are but poor people ’ — ‘ Get up for 
a fool as thou art, and go about diy business,’ said 
Tmihbcr ‘dost think the man will senturc his life? 
he is a beggar, and no robber’ — ‘Very true, indeed,’ 
answered Adams ‘ I wash with all m\ heart the tubing 
man was here,' cries Trulhber ‘I would hare thee 
punished as a vagabond for thy impudence Fourteen 
shillings indeed! I won’t give thee a farthing 1 
bche\e thou art no more a clergyman than the woman 
there ’ (pointing to his wafe) , ‘ liut if thou art, dost 
deserve to have thy gown stnppcd oser thy sliouldcrs, 
for running about the country in such a manner ’ — ‘ I 
foigiic your suspicions,’ says Adams ‘ but suppose 1 am 
not a clergyman, I am nevertheless thy brother , and 
thou, as a Chnstian, much more as a clergyman, art 
obliged to relieve my distress.’ ‘Dost preach to me?’ 


replied T rulliber ‘ dost pretend to instruct me m my 
duly?’ — ‘ Ifacks, a good story,' cncs Mrs Tmlhber, ‘to 
preach to my master 1’ — ‘Silence, woman,’ cnc-, Tra] 
liber ‘I would base thee Inoi , fnend’ (^iMrtsing 
himself to Adams), 'I shall not learn my duty froaisnch 
as thee , I know what chanty is, iKttcr than to give to 
vagabonds.' — ‘Besides, if we were inchncl, the pooi’s 
rale obliges ns to give so much chanty,’ cncs the wife. 
‘ Pugh 1 Thou art a fool Poor’s rate ' hold thy 
nonsense,’ answered TruIIilmr, and then, tummg to 
Adams, he told him, he would give him nothing ‘I 
am sorry,’ answered Adams, ‘that you do know what 
chanty is, since y ou practise it no belter , I must tell 
you if you trust to your 1 now ledge for vour justification 
you will find yourself deceived, though you should add 
faith to It, without good worl s ’— ‘Fcllov ,’ cries Tralhber, 
‘dost thou speaf against faith in my houjc’ Gel out of 
my doors I w ill no longer remain under the sam'" roo‘ 
with a wretch viho speaks wantonly of faith and th* 
Scnjitures ’ — ‘Name not the Scriptures,’ savs Adams. 
‘How ! not name the Scnplurcs ' Do yon dahehere 
the Scriptures’’ cncs Trulhber ‘No, but you do' 
answered Adams, ‘if I may reason from your practice, 
for their commands arc so cvpbcit, and their rewards 
and punishments so immcn'c, that it is impossible i 
man should steadfastly believe, walhout obcving Now 
there IS no command more express, no duly more 
frcqnciillv enjoined, than chanty M lioevcr, tlierefo e, 
IS void of chantv, I mal c no scruple of pronouncing tbt 
he is no Christian ’ — ‘ I v ould not advise tliee,’ sajs 
Trulhber, ‘to say that I am no Chnstian I won tube 
It of y ou for I belicv c I am as gooil a man as tLy»4f , 
(and, indeed, though he was now rather too corpulen' for 
athletic exercises, he had, in lus voiith, been one of the 
best boxers and cudgel plavcr-. in the county) Hiswie, 
seeing him clench his fist, interposed, and licgged him 
not to fight, but show himself a true Chnstian, and take 
the law of him As nothing could provoke Adams to 
slnkc, but an alisolulc nssaull on himself or his fnend, hv 
smiled at the angrv look and gestures of Trulhber and, 
telling him he was sorry to =00 such men in oalerj, 
departed w itlioul furtlicr ceremony 

(From 7rjr/A -indrrx!, Boole in Oap u) 

"Wild proceeds to the Highest Constunmatiem of 
Human Greatness 

At length the mommg came, which Fortune at 1^ 
birth bad rcsolutclv ordained for the consununatioa 

our hero’s Grbatness he had, himself, indeed, 
declined the public honours she intended him, and 
taken a quantity of laudanum, m order to retire 
off the stage, but we have already observed m 
course of our v\ ondcrfid history, that to struggle 
this lady's decrees is vain and impotent and w c 
she hath determined you shall be hanged or be a pn^ 
minister, it is, in either case, lost labour to 
Laudanum, therefore, being unable to stop tho ^ 
of our hero, which the fruit of hemp-seed, and no 
spirit of poppy seed, was to overcome, he was, at 
usual hour, attended by the proper gentleman appo'”^ 
for ihnl purpose, and acquainted that the cart was ^ 

On this occasion he exerted that greatness of 
which halli been so much celebrated m other ^ 
anti knowing it was impossible to resist, he lu 

dared, he would attend them He then descen 
that room where the fetters of great men are n 
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off, m z most solemn and ccretnonioas manner Then 
shaking bands snth his friends (to mt, those n ho were 
conducting him to the tree), and dnnkmg their healths 
m a bumper of brandi, he ascended the cart. There he 
was no sooner sealed, than he reccii ed the acclamations 
of the multitude, who were highh ranshed mth his 
Gre>\tncss 

The cart now moved slowU on, being preceded bv a 
troop of horse guards beanng javelins in their hands, 
through streets lined vnth crouds, all admirmg the great 
hehavaour of our hero, uho rode on sometimes sighmg, 
sometimes sweanng, sometimes singing or whistling, as 
his humour vaned- 

When he came to the tree of glorj, he uas welcomed 
mth an universal shout of the people, vlio were there 
assembled in prodigious numbers, to behold a sight much 
more rare m populous cities than one would reasonably 
imagme it should be, VTz the proper catastrophe of a 
great mam 

But though envy u as, through fear, obliged to jom the 
general voice in applause on this occasion, there were 
not wanbng some who mahgncd this completion of glory, 
which was now about to be fulQlled to our hero, and 
endeavoured to prevent it by knocl ing him on the head 
as he stood under the tree, while the ordinary was 
performing his last olhce. Thev therefore began to 
batter the cart w ith stones, bnck bats, dirt, and all 
manner of nuschievous vi capons, some of which errone 
ouslj playing on the robes of the ecclesiastic, made him 
so ctpcdiUous m his repetition, that, with wonderful 
alaenty, he had ended almost m an instant, and con 
veyed himself into a place of safety m a hackney coach, 
where he waited the conclusion with the temper of mind 
desenbed m these verses 

Suave man maguo, turbanlibus TXjuora ventis, 

E terra altenus magnum spectarc laborem 

^\c must not, however, omit one circumstance, as it 
serves to show the most admirable conservation of 
character in our hero to his last moment, which was, 
that whilst the ordmary was busy m his ejaculations. 
Wild, m the midst of the shower of stones, &c., which 
played ujmn him, applied his bands to the parsons 
pocket, and emptied it of his bottle screw, which he 
earned out of tlie world in Ins hand 

The ordinary being now descended from the cart, 
k\ild liad just opportunity to cast Ins eves around the 
crowd, and to give them a hearty curse, when immcdi 
atcly the horses moved 6 d, and with universal applause 
our hero swrnig out of this world 

Thus feU Jonatlian Wild the GrEjVT, by a death as 
glonous as his life had been, and which was so truly 
agreeable to it, that the litter must have been dcplor 
ably maimed and imperfect without the former, a 
death which hath been alone wanting to complete the 
characters of several ancient and modem heroes, whose 
histones w ould then have been read with much greater 
pleasure by the wisest in all ages. Indeed, we could 
almost wish, that whenever Fortune seems wantonly to 
deviate from her purpose, and leaves her work imperfect 
m this particular the liistonan would indulge himself 
m the licence of poetry and romance, and even do a 
violence to tmth, to oblige his reader with i page, 
which must be the mort delightful in all hts history, and 
which could never fail of producing an instructive moral 
Xarrow minds may possibly have some reason to be 


ashamed of going this way out of the world, if their 
consciences can fly m their faces, and assure them they 
have not mented such an honour, hut he must be a 
fool who IS ashamed of being hanged, who is not 
weak enough to he ashamed of having deserved iL 

(From ycKaihaii U Book iv Chap ) 

Of the Serions In Writing’, and the Initial Essays 
In ‘Tom Jones ’ 

Peiadventure there may be no parts in tins p^igious 
work which will give the reader less pleasure in the 
perusing, than those which have given the author the 
greatest pains in composing Among these probably 
may be reckoned those initial essays which wc have 
prefixed to the histoncal matter contained in every 
book, and which wc have determined to be essentially 
necessary to this kind of wntmg, of which we have set 
ourselves at the head 

For this our determination wc do not hold ourselves 
stnctly bound to assign any reason it bemg abundantly 
sufficient that wc have laid it down as a rale necessary 
to be observed in all prosai comi-cpic wriling l\ho 
ever demanded the reasons of that nice umtv of time 
or place whicli is now established to be so essential to 
dramatic poetry ? What cntic hath been ever asked 
why a play may not contain two days as well as one, 
or why the audience (provided they travel like electors 
without any expense) may not be wafted fifty miles as 
well ->5 five ? Hath any commentator wcU accounted for 
the limitation which an anaenl cntic hath set to the 
drama, which he will liavc contain neither more nor less 
Uian five acts’ Or hath anyone living attempted to 
explain, what the modem judges of our theatres mean by 
that word Itrai , by wbicli they have bappilv succeeded in 
banishing all humour from the stage, md have made the 
theatre as dull is a drawingroom’ Upon all these 
occasions, the world seems to have embraced a mxxim of 
our law, VIZ., Cwntngtu m arie stta pcnlo credendum esl 
for it seems, perhaps, difficult to conceive that anyone 
should have had enough of impudence, to lay down 
dogmatical rules in any art or science without the least 
foundation In such cases, therefore, we are apt to con 
elude, there are sound and good reasons at the bottom, 
though wc are unffirtunatcly not able to sec so far 

Now, m reality, the world have paid too great a com 
pliment to critics, and have imagined them men of much 
greater profundity than they really are. From this com 
plaisauce, the cntics have been emboldened to assume a 
dictatorial power, and have so far succeeded, that they 
are now become the masters, and have the assurance to 
give laws to those authors, from whose predecessors they 
ongmally received them 

The critic, nghtly considered, is no more tlian the 
clerk, whose office it is to transcribe the rules and laws 
laid down by those great judges, whose vast strength of 
genius hath placed them in the light of legislators, in the 
several sciences over which they presided This office 
was all which the cntics of old aspired to, nor did they 
ever dare to advance a sentence, without supporting 
It by the authonly of the judge from whence it was 
borrowed. 

But m process of time, and m ages of ignorance, the 
clerk began to invade the power and assume the dignity 
of his master The laws of wntlng v ere no longer 
founded on the practice of the author, but on the dictates 
of the cntic The clerk became the legislator, and those 
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verj peremplonl) ga\e la\ss, whose business it was, at 
first, only to transcnbe them 

Hence arose an obvious, and, i>erliaps, an unavoidable 
error For tlicse critics being men of shallow capacities, 
very easil> mistook mere form for substance Tliej 
acted as a judge would, who should adhere to the lifeless 
letter of law and reject the spint Little circumstances 
which were, pcrliaps, accidental in a great author, were, 
b) these critics, considered to constitute his chief merit, 
and trausmitted as essentials to be observed bj all his 
successors To these encroachments, time and ignorance, 
the two great supporters of imposture, gave authontj , 
and thus, man) rules for good writing have been cstab 
hshed, which have not the least foundation in truth or 
nature, and which commonl) serve for no other purpose 
than to curb and restrain genius, in the same manner 
as It would have restrained the dancing master, had the 
man) excellent treatises on that art laid it down as an 
essential rule, that ever) man must dance in chains 
To avoid, therefore, all imputation of la)ang dowai a 
rule for postent), founded onl) on the authontj of tpsc 
dtxil, for which, to saj the truth, we have not the 
profoundest veneration we shall here waive the pmi 
lege above contended for, and proceed to laj before the 
reader, the reasons which have induced us to intersperse 
these several digressive cssajs in the course of this work 
And here we shall of necessity be led to open a new 
vein of knowledge, which, if it hath been discovered, 
hath not, to our remembrance, been wrought on bv anj 
ancient or modem writer Tins vein is no other than 
that of contrast, whicli runs through all the works of the 
creation, and maj , probabl) , hav e a large share in con 
stituting in us tlie idea of all beaut), as well natural as 
artificial , for what demonstrates the beaut) and excel 
tcnce of anj thing but its reverse? Thus the beauty of 
daj and that of summer, is set off bj the horrors of night 
and winter And I believe, if it was possible for a man 
to have seen only the two former, be would have a verj 
imperfect idea of their beaut) 

But to avoid too senoiis an air Can it be doubted, 
but that the finest woman in the world would lose all 
benefit of her eharras in the eje of a man who had ncicr 
seen on? of another cast? The ladies thcmsches seem 
so sensible of this, that they are all industrious to procure 
foils, na), thej will become foils to tlicmsclves , for I 
have observed (at Bath particular!)) that the) endeavour 
to appear as ugly as possible in the morning, in order to 
set off that beauty which tliej intend to show you m 
the ov ening 

Most artists have this secret in practice, though some, 
perhaps, have not much studied the theorj Tlie jeweller 
knows that the finest bnihnnt requires a fod, and the 
painter, bj the contrast of his figures, often acquires great 
applause 

A great genius among us wall illustrate this matter 
full) I cannot, indeed, range him under anj general 
head of common artists, as he hath a title to be placed 
among those 

‘Inventas, qui vatam excoluere per artes.’ 

‘ ^^^lo by invented arts have life improv ’d ’ 

I mean here the inventor of that most exquisite entertain 
ment called the English pantomime 
This entertainment consisted of two parts, which the 
inventor distinguished bj the names of Ihe senotts and 
the comjc The serious exhibited a certain number of 


heathen gods and heroes, who were certainly the worst 
and dullest compan) into which an audience was ever 
inlroduccd , and (which was a secret known to few) were 
actuallj intended so to be, in order to contrast the emte 
part of the entertainment, and to display the tricks ol 
harlequin to the better advantage. 

This was, perhaps, no veiy cival use of such person 
ages, but the contrivance was, nevertheless, ingenious 
enough, and had its clfccl And this will now plainly 
appe-ar, if instead of senous and eomte, wc supply the 
words duller and dullest , for the comic was certainly 
duller than anything lieforc shown on the stage, and 
could only be set off by that superlative degree of dul 
ness, winch comjioscd the senous. So intolerablj senoa^ 
indeed, were these gods and heroes, that harlequin 
(though the English gentleman of that name is not at 
all related to the French family, for he is of a much 
more senous disposition) was always welcome on the 
stage, as he relieved the audience from worse company 
Judicious wnlers have alvva)'S practised this art of con 
trasl, with great success I have been snrpnsed that 
Horace should cavil at this art in Homer, but indeed 
he contradicts himself m the very next line. 

' Indignor quandoque bonus domiitat llomenis, 
Verum open longo fas est obnpere somnum.’ 

‘ 1 grieve if e’er great Homer chance to sleep, 

\ et slumlicrs on long works have nght to creep ' 
For we arc not here to understand, ns, perhaps, some 
have, that an author actually falls asleep while he as 
wniing It is tnie that renders arc too apt to be so otm 
taken , but if the work was as long as any of Oldmixon, 
tlie author himself is too well entertained to be subject 
to the least drowsiness He is, as Mr Pope observes, 

'Sleepless liimsclf, to give his readers sleep.’ 

To ‘Cl) the truth, these soponfic parts are so many scenes 
of serious artful!) interwoven, in order to contrast and 
set off the rest , and this is the true meaning of a We 
facetious waatcr, who told the public, that wheneier he 
was dull, the) might be assured there was a design ui it- 
In this light then, or rather in this darkness, I woul 
have the reader to consider these initial essays. Am 
after tins warning, if he shall be of opinion that he cm 
find enough of senous in other parts of this historr, 
may pass over these, in aihich avc profess to be laboun 
ouslj dull, and begin the follovvang books at the secon 
chapter (From Tom Joues Book v Cbap- ' 1 


Pertrldge on Courage. 

At length Jones, being wear) of soliloquy, addressed 

himself to his companion, and blamed him for Ins bi° 
tumitj , for which the poor man very honestly account ^ 
from his fear of givang offence. And now, this fear bei^ 
pretty well removed by the most absolute promises 
indemnity, Partndge again took the bndic fm® ^ 
tongue, which perhaps rejoiced no less at _ 

libertv. than a vounir coll, when the bndle is slipt 


his neck, and he is turned loose into tlie pastures. 

As Partndge was inhibited from that topic which 
have first suggested itself, he fell upon that 
was next uppermost m his mind, namel), 
of the Hill ‘Certainly, sir,’ says he, ‘that con ^ 
be a man, who dresses himself, and hies after su 
strange manner, and so unlike other folks Besi > 
diet, as the old woman told me, ts chiefly upon ’ 
which IS a fitter food for a horse than a Christian 
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landlord at l/pton sa)-s, that the neighbours thereabouts 
liave Tcrv fearful notions about him It runs strangely 
m my head, that it must have been some spirit, uho 
perhaps might be sent to forewarn us, and who knows 
bat all that matter which he told us, of his going to fight, 
and of hts being taken prisoner, and of the great danger he 
was m of being hanged, might be intended as a warning 
to ns, considering what we are going about besides, I 
dreamt of nothing all last night, but of fightmg and 
methough' the blood ran out of mj nose as hquor out 
of a tap. Indeed, sir, tufandiim, re^na, jubes renaiart 
dolorem ’ 

‘Thj storj, Partndge,' answered Jones, ‘is almost as 
ill applied as thj Latin Nothing can be more likel) to 
happen than death to men who go into battle. Perhaps 
we shall both fall m it, — and w hat then ’ ’ ‘ IVhat then ' ’ 
rcphed Partndge ‘ hj then there is an end of us, is 
there not? when I am gone, all is over with me. What 
matters the cause to me, or who gets the victory, if I 
am killed’ I shall never enjoj anj advantage from it. 
What are all the nnging of bells, and bonfires, to one 
that IS SIX foot under ground? there will be an end of 
poor Partndge. ’ ‘And an end of poor Partndge,’ cnes 
Jones, ‘there must be one time or other If jou love 
Latm, I will repeat jou some fine lines out of Horace, 
which would inspire courage into a coward. 

“ Dulce et decorum est pro patna mon 
Mors et fqgacem persequitur virum 
Nee parat imbcUis juventas 
Poplilibus, tinudoque tergo ” ’ 

‘I wish }0u would construe them,’ cnes Partndge, 
‘ for Horace is a hard author, and I cannot understand 
as jou repeat them.’ 

‘ I vnll repeat )oa a bad imitation or rather paraphrase 
of m\ owu, said Jones ‘ for I am but an indifferent poet 

“ Who would not die in his dear country’s cause ' 
Since, if base fear hia dastard step withdraws. 

From death he cannot 11} — One common grave 
Receives, at last, the coward and the brave.”’ 

‘That’s very certain,’ cnes Partndge. ‘Ay, sure. 
Mors omnibus communis but there is a great difference 
between dying m one’s bed a great many years hence, 
like a good Christian, vnth all our fnends cryang about 
ns, and being shot to-day or to morrow, like a mad dog , 
or perhaps hacked m twenty pieces with a sword, and 
that too before we have repented of all our sms. O 
Lord, have mercy upon us ' to be sure the soldiers are 
a waded kind of people. I never loved to have any 
thing to do wath them. I could hardly bnng myself 
ever to look upon them as Clinstians. There is nothing 
but cursing and sweanng among them I wish your 
honour would repent I heartily vmsh you would repent, 
before it is too late, and not think of going among them 
— Eval communication corrupts good manners That is 
my pnnapal reason. For, as for that matter, I am no 
more afraid than another man, not I , as to matter of 
that, I know all human flesh must die, but yet a roan 
may live many years for all that. MTiy, I am a middle 
aged man now, and yet I may live a great number of 
years. I have read of several who have lived to be above 
a hundred, and some a great deal above a hundred Not 
that I hope, I mean that I promise myself, to live to any 
such age as thafneither — But, if it be only to eighty or 
ninety. Heaven be praised, that is a great way off yet. 


and I am not afraid of dying then, no more than another 
man but surely to attempt death before a man’s time is 
come, seems to be downnght wickedness and presump 
tion. Besides, if it was to do any good indeed , bnt let 
the cause be what it will, what mighty matter of good 
can two people do’ and for mv part, I understand 
nothing of it. I never fired off a gun above ten times 
in my life , and then it was not charged w ith bullets 
And for the sword, I nev cr learned to fence, and know 
nothing of the matter And then there arc those 
cannons, which certainly it must be tliouglit the highest 
presumption to go m the wav o’’, and nobody but a 
madman — I ask pardon , upon my soul I meant no 
harm , I beg I may not throw your honour into another 
passion ’ 

‘Be under no apprehension, Partndge,’ cnes Jones, 
‘I am now so well convinced of thy cowardice, that 
thou couldst not provoke me on any account ’ ‘Your 
honour,’ answered he, ‘may call me a coward, or any 
thing else you please. If loving to sleep in a whole 
skin makes a man a coward, non immnnes ab t/lis malts 
snmus I never read in my grammar, that a man can’t 
be a good man without fighting Vir bonus esi guts? 
Qut consulia patrum, qui leges juraque serval Not a 
word of fighting , and I am sure the senpture is so much 
against it, that a man shall never persuade me he is a 
good Christian, while he sheds Chnstian blooil ’ 

(From Tern ycnes, Book xu CHiap 3.) 

Opening of ‘The Journal of a Voyage to Usbon.’ 

Wednesday, June 26, 1754. — On this dav, the most 
melancholy sun I had ever beheld arose, and found me 
awake at my house at Fordhook. By the light of this 
sun I was, m my owm opinion, last to behold and take 
leave of some of those creatures on whom I doted with 
a mother like fondness, guided by nature and passion, 
and unenred and unhardened by all the doctnne of that 
philosophical school where I had learned to bear pains 
and to despise death 

In this situation, as I could not conquer nature, I sub 
milled entirely to her, and she made as great fool of me 
as she had ever done of any woman whatsoever under 
pretence of giving me leave to enjoy, she drew me into 
suffer the company of my little ones, during eight hours , 
and I doubt whether in that time I did not undergo more 
than in all my distemper 

At twelve precisely my coach was at the door, which 
was no sooner told me, than I kissed my children round, 
and went into it with some little resolution ily wife, 
who behaved more like a heroine and philosopher, 
though at the same time the tenderest mother in the 
world, and my eldest daughter, follow ed me , some 
fnends went with us, and others here took their leave, 
and I heard my behaviour applauded, with many 
murmurs and praises to which I well knew I had no 
title, as all other such philosophers may, if they have 
any modesty, confess on the like occasions. 

The connection of the Denlnghs end the Hapsborgs Is discussed 
b> Mr J H Round at pp. 216-49 of his Studies in Peerage and 
Family Hteiory (ipor) and his conclusions have been adopted 
by Burke. It has been suggested fThorasons Rtchardeoity 1900, 
p. 38) that the Apology for the Life of Mrs Shameta Andrms 
(1741) should be added to the works of Fielding Richardson 
believed Fielding to be the anlhor fforr 1804, iv 286) , and tltcre 
as Boffle inlemal evidence— notably the fact that, both in Shamela 
and foeepit Andreeue the Mr B. of Pantoja 13 converted into 
‘Mr Booby —which supports this belief But hitherto the book 
has not been claimed for Fielding by Fielding s biographers. 
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FjcldiDgs ‘Works were first published m 17*42 ’n 4*0 
Andrew Milbr, with an bssay on bis Life nud Gcuiui by Arthur 
Murpb) In 1821 the novels nppeared m Ballantjncs Notcltst*s 
Lihr-ir^^ with a biographical sketch by Sir Walter Scott In 1883 
an idiiion de luxe m icn volumes iras published by Messrs Smith 
and Lldcr, with a prefatory study by Mr Leslie Stephen in *893 
Messrs Dent tisued an edition In in else \olumcs edited by Pro- 
fessor Saintfibury and in 1S9S Messrs Archibild Constable 5 . Co 
issued a furtlicr edition \ntli a prcbminar^ T ssay b> Mr Edmund 
Cosse An annotated edition of the yournat of a Voyage /o 
Lubcu was published by the Chiswick Press tn £893 Iherc nre 
Lives of Fielding b> ANatsoii (1807), LawTcnce (1855) and in 
the ‘Men of Letters senes by the present writer (1883, 1889 
and revised American c-dition, 1900) Among wparatc articles 
nia> be noted Rezue des Deux (Gustave Planchc) 1832, 

freuet^t Mcii^aztne (kcigbilc)), Januar) and February 1858 
Uheuauui, snd Jun** 1883 fhacl ervy * Cuglish HuiuourtsU 
(1858X pp 16^-85 I*anga Z//rr7/«r^(i889) pp 29-42, 

IraiUs N'en Luitan (1900) pp- aOS-Ef A bust of Fielding by 
Miss Margaret Thomas wns unveiled at the Shire Hall, Taunton, 
4th September 1883, b> James RusscIl Lowell, whose address 
on that occasion is reproduced m Demcoraey (1887) pp 67-88 
Fielding s will was printed m the Ailirueeuui^ rst February 1890. 
llie assignment oi foieJ>h Andreui to Millar for ;{^i83, ixs. is 
Id the Forster Collection at Scmih Kensington , ihe receipt and 
agreement for Tout youet are in the Hoih Collection 

AUSTIN DOBSON 

Sir Charles Unnhiir^ Williams <'1709-59) 
enjojed great popuHntj as satirical poet, courtier, 
and dtplomatist during the latter part of the reign 
•of George 11 Lord Hciac), Lord CItcsterfield, 
Pultcnoj, and others threw ofT political squibs 
and light satires , but \\ illiams eclipsed them 
all in luclincss and pungenej On the death of 
his father, Mr Hanburj, he took the name of 
Williams in respect of an estate in Monmouthshire 
left to him bj' a godfather, and m 1733 entered 
Parliament by Walpole’s fat our and as bis sup 
porter Crokcr says that after lampooning- Isa 
bella, Duchess of Manchester, with her second 
husband, Mr Hussej, he ‘retreated, with too little 
spint, from the storm that threatened him into 
Wales, whence he was afterwards glad to accept 
missions to the courts of Dresden, Berlin, and 
Russia ’ One t erse of this truculent satire runs 
But careful Ifeaien reserved her Grace 
!■ or one of the Milesian race 
On stronger parts depending , 

Nature, indeed, denies them sense, 

But gives them legs and impudence 
That beats all understanding 
Wlicn Pulteney, m 1741, had succeeded in pro 
cumg Walpole’s defeat and resignation, and was 
himself elevated to the peerage as Earl of Bath, 
some of Williams’s bitterest verses were levelled at 
him In the Statesman the new peer is pilloried 
When you touch on his lordship’s high birth, 
Speak Latin as if jou were lipsy 
Say we’re all but the sons of Ihe eartli, 

Et genus non fecitmis ipst 

Proclaim him as nch os a Jew, 

Yet attempt not to reckon his bounties , 

You may say he is mamed, ’Us true, 

\ ct speak not a w ord of the countess 
Leave a blank here and there m each page, 

To enrol the fair deeds of his youth , 

When lou mention the acts of his age, 
l^ve a blank for his honour and truth 


Sav he made n great monarch change llands , 

ITc spake — and the minister fell , 

Say he made a great statesman of Sands— 

Oil, that he had taught him to spell 

In nnotlicr poem Williams rails at Sand)s (or 
Sands), who bv Pultcncys procurement was made 
Chancellor of the Exchequer 

How Sands, m sense and person queer, 
Jumped from a patriot to a peer 
No mortal vet 1 now win , 

How Pullcnc) Imcl cd the fairest fame 
Tor a Right Honourable name 
To call Ins v ixcn b) 

His pasquinades arc at least as personal and 
virulent as the political poctrj of tlic Rolhad m 
the Antt Jacobin The following is a specimen of 
Williams’s more careful chararter painting— part 
of a sketch of General Churchill, in several points 
suggesting Thackcra/s Major Pcndcnnis 

None led through jouth a gajcr life than he, 
Cheerful m converse, smart m repartee. 

But with old age its vices came along, 

And m narration he ’s extremclj long, 

Exact in circumstance, and nice m dales. 

On cverj subject he his talc relates 

If jou name one of "^larlbro’s ten campaigns, 

Ht tells vou Its whole hislor) for joar paia', 

Vnd Blenheim s field becomes b) Ins rcatmg 
As long in telling ns he was m fighting , 

His old desire to please ts well exprc'icd, 

His hat 's well cocked, his pcnwig ’s well dressed , 
He rolls Ins stockings still, white gloves he wears, 
And in Uie boxes w iih the beaux appears , 

His c>cs lluougb wrinkled comers cast their ravs. 
Still he liows graceful still soft things he sajs 
And, still remembering that he once was xovmg, 

He strains his cnppled 1 necs and struts along 
fhe room he entered smiling, which bespoke 
Some worn out compliment or threadbare joke , 
For, not perceiving loss of part', he vet 
Grasps at the shade of his departed wat 

In 1822 the fugitive poetry of Williams vms 
collected and published m tlvrcc v olumcs , bn* 
some at least of the grossest pieces vvcrc probably 
not wntten bv him 

CcoiRc, Lord Lyttelton (1709-/3)1 
son of Sir Thomas Lyttelton of Haglej m Wor- 
ccslcrsbirc and after distinguishing lumself at 
Eton and Oxford, be passed some time m France 
and Italy On his return be obtained a scat m 
Parliament, and opposed the measures of ir 
Robert Wtilpolc As secretary to the Pnncc o 
Wales, he was able to secure favours for 
literary' fnends, Thomson and Mallet, 
mired his talents and opinions, commemonted in' 
in bis verse, and remembered htm m his "i > 
and his poetry' gamed him a place m Johnsons 
collection and his Laves of the Pods From 1735 

took a conspicuous part in the House of Commo^ 
When Walpole and the WTiigs were 
Ly'ttelton was successively one of the Lords 
the Treasury, n Pnvy Counallor, Chancellor 0 I 
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Erchequer, and, finalK, a peer He ras a good, 
land! , absert-minded, a"-kvard, and pious man, 
a fncnd and patron of poets and Iiteran mca. 
Thomson vas his intimate , Fielding ded cared 
Tom Jonej to him , Horace Walpole sneered at 
him , and Chcs cHield and Smolle't said unplea- 
sant th-ngs about him his manners and mental 
equipment An honest pobtician, he vas not a 
great siatesmam He "as publishmg poetr} as 
eany as 1750 and m 1735 produced the Loiters 
from a Perrtar tn Erglatid io Jiis Frier d at Ispa- 
har (Montesquieu’s Lellres Pcrsanes, the model, 
dated from 1721) in vhich Selim describes and 
nai' ell crtiases tne opera, an indecorons stage 
plav, bear-baiting, card-parties, balls and the pas- 
times, manners, and political faaions of England 
and of London societj Some of the letters arc 
no elettes enth a purpose. Lyttelton's treatise 
(17^6, on the Conz’ersion of St Paul vas vntten 
•Kith ‘a particular nev to the satisfaction’ of 
Thomson the poet. His Dialogues of the Dead 
('1760' enjoyed much populantv He also vrotc 
an elaborate History of the Reign of Henry If to 
V hich he brought ample irformation and a spirit of 
unpamabtv and justice , but the v-orl is dn and 
tedious — ‘not illuminated’ as Gibbon ie"j truli 
said, ‘ bj a ra^ of genius ’ Among the poems 
arc eclogues on love and jealousj, epistles and 
addresses to Pope and man, oJier fnends, odes, 
translat-ons. and a good mam real songs Two 
of the best da-e from 1732 and 1733 respectneU — 
one snnevmg the sj-mptoms of love m this fashion 

MTiere er she speal.i my mshed ear 
Xo oJier vcrce but hers can hear, 
lio o Jie- i“it ba hers appro-e , 

Tell me, mi hear*, if this be lo"e, 

and returning alvavs to the same query , and the 
other beginning 

The heavy hoars arc almost past 
That part my lore and me , 

My longing eyes may hope at las* 

Their only riah to '=ee. 

The ‘.-vdnee to a Ladv is too fairh representative 
of most of his "orlv- Grav praised his ‘'lonodj ’ 
on his rife’s death, v hich remains a trulv touching 
elegj , the Prologue to Thomson s Conolanus vas 
then accepted as his best poetic effort, and certamlv 
contains feliatous bnes and couplets Before this 
plaj could be brought out Thomson vas dead 
The traged) was acted for the benefit of the 
jKJel’s relations and when Qum spoke Lvttelton’s 
pro’ogue manj of the auoicnce wept. 

From the * Monody 
In “am I loot around 
O er all the veil known ground, 

M\ Luej-’s wonted footVeps to dcsciy , 

Wl-cre oA ve nred to walk, 

Where oh in tende- lad 
c saw the summer snr go down the sky , 

Xor bj von fouiiiam’s side, 

Ivor "'here its vaters glide 


1 Along the vallej, can she nov be found 
I In all the wide stretched prospect’s ample bound, 
j hfo more mv iroitrrful ere 
[ Can aught of her espy, 

f But the sad sacrea earth "-here her dear relics he 

I Svee babes, vho, like the little playfnl favns, 

I M ere von to tnp along these veroant lawns 
j Bv your delighted mothers side 

! Who now your infant steps shall guide’ 

1 .Ah ’ wnerc is now the hand vhocc tenaer care 

j To every virlae would have formed V our Toutb, 

j And strewed with flov“ers the thorny ways of truth ’ 

[ O loss beyond repair * 

1 O wretched fa.ber, left alone ' 

j To veep thar dtre misfortune and thv own ' 

( How shall tbj weakened mind, opp'Csjcd with -woe, 

I And drooping o er thy Luev s gmve, 
j Perform the dnties that vou double owe, 

I Xo r she, alas ' is gone. 

From folly and from vice their htlple-s age to save 1 

From Ad-rice to a Lady ’ 

The counaL of a friend, Belmda, hear, 

Too roughlv kind to please a lady’s ear, 

Lnlil e me flattenes of a loveFs pen, 

Such tmtlu as v omen seldom learn from men. 

Xor think I praise you ill, when thus I shew 
MTiat female vanity might fear to know 
Some ment 'a mine to dare to be smeere , 

, But greater your sinccnty to bear 
j Hard is the fortune that your sea attends , 

I M omen, lil.e pnnees, find fev real fnends 
I All vho approach them their own ends pursue , 
Lovers and mmtsters are seldom true. 

Hence oft from Reason heedless Beauty stravs, 

.And the most trusted guide the most betnys , 
Hence, b) fond dreams of fanned power amused, 
MTicn mos* vou tj-rannise, jou’re most abused 
What IS jour sex’s earliest, latest care, 

A our heart’s supreme ambition ’ — To be fair 
For this, the toilet even thought emploj-s. 

Hence all the toils of dress, and all the joys 
For this, hands, bps, and eyes arc pul to school. 
And each m,tmcted feature has its rule 
And yet bow fen have learn*, -when this is given, 
Xol to disgrace the partial boon of Heaven ' 

Hov fc“ vnth all their pnde of form can move 
How few arc lovelj , that are made for love ' 

Do you, m" fair, endeavour to possess 
J An elegance o'" mind, a, well as dress 

Be that your ornament, and know to please 
Bv graceful Xa'ure s unaffected ease. 

Xor make to dangerous wit a -vain pretence. 

But -wiscL content vith modest sense , 

For -rit, like wine, intoxicates the brain, 

Too strong for feeble woman to snstam 
Of those vho daim it more than half have none , 
And half of those who have it arc undone. 

Be still supenor to your sex’s arts, 

Aor Inink dishonesty a proo*' of parts 
For vou, the plainest is the wisest rule 
r\. cunning woman is a knavish fooL 
Be good yo_rseir, nor think another’s shame 
Can raise V our ment, or adorn your fame. 

Ahrluc IS amiable, ra Id, serene , 

1 A\ ilhout all beauty, and all peace within , 
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The honour of a prude is rage and slorm, 

Tis ugliness m Us most frightful form , 

Fierccl> it stands, def>ing god= and men, 

As fierj monsters guard a giant’s den 
Seek to be good, but aim not to be great , 

A woman s noblest station is retreat , 

Her fairest virtues fi) from public sight, 

Domestic worth, that simns too strong a light 

Prologue to the Tragedy of Corlolanus 
I come not here jour candour to implore 
For scenes whose author is, alas ' no more , 

He wants no advocate his cause to plead , 

\ou will yourselves lie patrons of the dead 
No party his benevolence confined. 

No sect— alike it flowed to all mankind 
He loved Ins fnends — forgive this gushing tear 
Alas ' I feel I am no actor here — 

He loved his fnends with such a w armth of heart. 

So clear of interest, so devoid of art. 

Such generous fnendshiji, such unshaken real, 

No words can speak it, but our tears may tell 
O candid truth 1 0 faith vv ithout a stain ' 

O manners gently firm, and nobly plain 1 
O sjmpathising love of others’ bliss — 

Where will jou find another breast like his ' 

Such was the man the poet well you know , 

Oft has he touched jour hearts wath tender woe , 

Oft m this crowded house, w ith just applause, 

Yon heard him teach fair Virtue’s purest laws , 

For his chaste muse cmplojcd her heaven taught IjTe 
None but the noblest passions to inspire , 

Not one immoral, one corrupted thought. 

One line which, djing, he could wish to blot, 

O may to night jour favourable doom 
Another laurel add to grace his tomb 
Whilst he, supenor now to praise or blame. 

Hears not the feeble voice of human fame. 

\et if to those whom most on earth he loved. 

From whom his pious care is now removed, 

Wth whom his liberal hand, and bounteous heart. 
Shared all his little fortune could impart 
If to those friends your kind regard shall give 
What the) no longer can from his receive. 

That, that, even now, above von stair) pole, 

May touch with pleasure his immortal soul 

To the Castle of Indolence Lj ttclton contnbuted 
the stanza with the famous portrait of Thomson, 
whose 'ditties sweet,’ however, Lvdtclton did not 
hesitate to alter and curtail in editions of Thom- 
son’s works published in 1750 and 1752 , but the 
liberties thus taken with the poet’s text disappeared 
from later editions The fnendly and playful pen 
portrait of a friend runs thus 

A bard here dwelt, more fat than bard beseems. 
Who, void of envy, guile, and lust of gam. 

On vartue still, and nature’s pleasing themes. 

Poured forth his unpremeditated strain 
The world forsaking with a calm disdain. 

Here laughed he careless m his easy seat , 

Here quaffed enarcled with the joyous train. 

Oft moralising sage his ditty sw cet 
He loathed much to waste, ne cared to rejieat 
An cdilion of Lvaiciton s collected works in prose and verse 
appeared in 1774 and was reismed m 1775 and 1776 and in 1645 
Sir R. Philhmore published bis Memoirs aiid Ccrrespoiidettce 


Jolm ainustroilg (1709 ’- 79 ). Hie fnend of 
Thomson, of Mallet, Wilkes, and other public 
and literary characters of that period, is now 
onlv Inown as the author of an unread didactic 
poem, the Art of Preserviut; Health \ son of 
the minister of Castleton, a pastoral pansh m 
Liddcsdalc, he studied medicine in Edinburgh, 
and took bis M D in 1732 Three years later he 
was practising in London, and became known bj 
the publication of several fugitive pieces and 
medical essays A nauseous anonymous poem, 
the (Economy of Love (1736), gave promise of 
poetical powers, but marred his practice as a 
physician In 1744 appeared his Art of Pre 
scrvtnct Health, which was followed by two other 
poems. Benevolence (1751) and Taste (i 7531 . and 
a pseudonjanous volume of Sketches or Essap 
(1758) In 1760 he was appointed physician to 
the forces in Germany , and on the peace in 1763 
he relumed to London, where he practised, but 
widi little success, till his death, 7th September 
1779 Armstrong seems to hav c been an indolent 
and splenetic but kind -hearted man — shrewd, 
caustic, and careful he left ^^3000, saved out of 
a small income. His portrait in the Castle of 
Indolence is in Thomson’s happiest manner 
With him vv as sometimes joined in silent walk 
(Profoundh silent, for they never spoke) 

One shver still, who quite detested talk 
Oft stung b> spleen, at once away he broke 
To groves of pine and broad o’crshadowing oak , 
There, inly ihnlled, he wandered all alone, 

\nd on himself Ins pensive fury wroke. 

Nor cv cr uttered w ord, sav c w hen firal shone 
The glittering starof cv c — ' Tliank 1 Icav cn, the day i' done 

Warton praised the Art of Preserving Health for 
Us classical correctness and closeness of style, 
and Us numberless poetical images In general, 
however, it is stiff and laboured, with occasional 
passages of tumid extravagance, and the similes 
arc not infrequently echoes of those of Thomson 
and other poets Of these tvv o extracts from the Arl 
of Preserving Health (from the close of the second 
and third books respectively), the second, the most 
energetic passage in the whole poem and not 
least charactcnstic of its medical author, describes 
the ‘sweating sickness ’ which appeared m London 
in September 14S5, after the victonous entry 0 
tlic troops of Henry VII who had a week or two 
Ijeforc fought at Bosworth field 

Wrecks and Mutations of Time 
W hat does not fade ? The lower that long had stood 
The crush of thunder and the wamng winds. 

Shook bv the slow but sure destroyer Time, 

Now hangs in doubtful nuns o'er its base. 

And flinty pyaamids and walls of brass 
Descend TTic Babylonian spires are sunk , 

Achaia, Rome, and Egypt moulder down 
Time shakes the stable tyaannj of thrones. 

And loltenng empires crush by their own weight- 
This huge rotundity we tread grows old , , 

And all those vv orlds that roll around the svm, 
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The sun himself shall die, and anaent night 
Again involve the desolate abyss. 

Till the great Father, through the lifeless gloom. 

Extend his arm to light another world. 

And bid nen planets roll by other laws. 

The Sweating Sickness. 

Ere yet the feU Pbntagenets had spent 
Their anaent rage at Bosuorth’s purple field , 
hile, for which tjTant England should receive, 

Her legions in incestuous murders mixed 
And daily horrors , till the fates were drunk 
With kindred blood by kindred hands profused 
Another plague of more gigantic arm 
Arose, a monster never known before. 

Reared from Cocytus its portentous head , 

This rapid fury not, like other pests, 

Pursued a gradual course, but in a dai 
Rushed as a storm o'er half the astonished isle. 

And strewed with sudden carcasses the land 
First through the shoulders, or whatever part 
Was seued the first, a fervid vapour sprung , 
itb rash combustion thence the quivenng spark 
Shot to the heart, and kindled all wathin , 

And soon the surface caught the spreading fires. 

Through all the yaelding pores the melted blood 
Gushed out in smoky sweats , but not assuaged 
The tomd heat wathin, nor aught relieved 
The s'omach’s anguish ith incessant toil. 

Desperate of ease, impatient of their pain, 

Thev tossed from side to side. In \am the stream 

Ran full and clear , they burnt, and thirsted still 

The restless arteries with rapid blood 

Beat strong and frequent Thick and pantmgly 

The breath was fetched, and with huge labounngs heaved. 

At last a heavy pain oppressed the head, 

A wald delinnra came their weeping friends 
ere strangers now, and this no home of theirs 
Harassed vnth toil on toil, the sinking powers 
lay prostrate and o’ertlirown , a ponderous sleep 
Wrapt all the senses up they slept and died. 

In 'ome a gentle horror crept at first 
O’er all the limbs the sluices of the skin 
^^lthheld their moisture, till by art provoked 
The sweats o’erflowed, but m a clammy tide , 

Kow free and copious, now restrained and slow , 

Of tinctures various, as the temperature 

Had mixed the blood, and rank with fetid streams 

As if the pent up humours by delay 

W’erc grown more fell, more putnd, and malign 

Here lay thar hopes (though little hope remained). 

With full elTusion of perpetual sweats 
To dnve the venom out. And here the fates 
Were kind, that long they lingered not m pain 
For, who survived the sun's diurnal race. 

Rose from the dreary gates of hell redeemed , 

Some the sixth hour oppressed, and some the third. 

Of many thousands, few untainted ’scaped , 

Of those infeaed, fewer ’scaped alive , • 

Of those who lived, some felt a second blow , 

And whom the second spared, a third destroyed. 

Frantic with fear, they sought by flight to shun 
The fierce contagion O’er the mournful land 
The infected aty poured her harrying swarms 
Roused by the flames that fired her seats around, 

The mfccted country rushed into the town. 


Some sad at home, and in the desert soire 
Abjured the fatal commerce of mankind 
In vain , where’er they fled, the fates pursued, 

Others, with hopes more speaous, crossed the main. 

To seek protection in far-distant skies 

But none they found It seemed the general air. 

From pole to pole, from Atlas to the east, 

\\ as then at enmity wath English blood , 

For but the race of England all were safe 

In foreign climes , nor did this fury taste 

The foreign blood which England then contained 

W’here should they fly’ The circumambient heaven 

Involved them still, and every breeze was bane 

Where find relief? The salutary art 

Was mute, and, startled at the new disease. 

In fearful whispers hopeless omens gave. 

To Heaven, with suppliant ntes they sent their prayers , 
Heaven heard them not Of every hope depnved. 
Fatigued with vain resources, and subdued 
With woes resistless, and enfeebling fear. 

Passive they sunk beneath the waghty blow 
Nothing but lamentable sounds were heard, 

Nor aught was seen but ghastly v lews of death 
Infectious horror ran from face to face. 

And pale despair ’Twas all the business then 
To tend the sick, and in their turns to die 
In heaps they fell , and oft one bed, they say, 

Tlie sickening, dyang, and the dead contained 

Richard Glover (1712-85), a London mer- 
chant who sat in Parliament for Wev mouth 
(1761-68), published two elaborate poems m 
blank verse, Leontdas and the Alhemtd — the 
former on the defence of Thermopylm, and the 
latter continuing the story of the war between 
the Greeks and Persians The length of these 
poems, their want of sustained interest, and lack 
of genuine poetic quality have led to their being 
next to unknown in the present day Lionidas 
(1737) "as hailed with acclamations by the Oppo- 
sition, or Pnnee of Wales’s party, of which Glover 
was an active member London^ or the Progress 
of Commerce (1739), was a poem wntten to exate 
the national spint against the Spaniards , and in 
1742 Glover appeared before the bar of the House 
of Commons as delegate of the London merchants, 
complaining of the neglect of their interests In 
1744 he declmed to join Mallet in wnting a Life 
of the Duke of Marlborough, though his affairs 
had become somewhat embarrassed A fortunate 
sjieculation in copper enabled him to retneve his 
position, and he was returned to Parliament for 
Weyanoutli. He continued to maintain mercan- 
tile interests, and dunng his leisure enlarged his 
poem of Leonidas from nine to twelve books 
(1770) The Athtnaid was published posthumously 
in 1787 His two tragedies, Boadicea (1753) and 
Medea (1761), are but indifferent performances 
In 1726 a naval ex-pedition against the Spanish 
West Indies had miscarned, and the commander. 
Admiral Hosier, whose orders prevented him from 
fighting, is said to have died of a broken heart 
Tlie disgrace was not wiped out till 1739, when, on 
the commencement of the ‘W’ar of Jenkins’s Ear,’ 
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Admiral Vernon bombarded and took Porlobelo 
on the Colombian coast On this rictor)' Glover 
v.Totc a ballad which had a great vogue, Horace 
Walpole thought it ‘verj easy and consequently 
prett) , but from the ease should nev er ha\ c guessed 
It Glov eds ’ 

Address of Leonidas 
He alone 


O’er the ghinmcrmg wave he hied him, 
Wlicrc tlic IJurford reared her sail. 
With three thousand ghosts licsidt him, 
And m groans did Vernon haiL 

‘ llccd, oh heed our fatal story 1 
I am Hosier's injured ghost , 

You wlio now have purchased glorj 
At this nlncc where I was lost 


Remains unshaken Rising, he displaj’s 
His godlike jircscncc Digmtv and grace 
Adorn his frame, where mnnlj beauty joins 
With strength Herculean On Ins aspect shine 
Suhhmcst airluc and desire of fame, 

Where justice gives the laurel , in his eje 
The incvtinguishable spark, which fires 
Tlie souls of patriots 5 while his brow supports 
bndaunted valour, and contempt of death. 
Serene he cast his looks around, and spake 
‘Why this astonishment on ever} face, 

\ e men of Sparta ? Docs the name of death 
Create this fear and w onder ? O my fnends 1 
Wlij do we labour through the arduous paths 
Which lead to virtue? Fruitless were the toil 
Above the reach of human feet were placed 
The distant summit, if the fear of dcatli 
Could intercept our passage But a frown 
Of unavailing terror he assumes 
To slial e the firmness of the mind winch knows 
Hiat, wanting virtue, life is pnm and woe , 
That, wanting libert) , cv cn v irtue mourns. 

And looks around for happiness m vain 
riicn speak, 0 Sparta ! and demand mj life , 
kl} heart, exulting, answers to ih} call. 

And smiles on glorious fate To live with fame 
nic gods allow to many , but to die 
With equal lustre is a blessing love 
Among the choicest of his boons reserves, 
Which but on few his spanng hand bestows 
Salvation thus to Sparta he proclaimed 
Jo), wrapt awhile in admiration, paused. 
Suspending praise , nor praise at last resounds 
In high acclaim to rend the arch of heav en , 

A rev erential murmur breathes applause 

Admiral Hosier’s Ghost. 

As near Portobello 1) mg 
On (he gentl) sw elhng flood. 

At midnight, with streamers flying, 

Our triumphant navy rode , 

There while Vernon sat all glonons 
From the Spaniards’ late defeat, 

And his crews, wath shouts victonous, 

Drank snccess to England’s fleet , 

On a sudden, shrillj sounding, 

Hideous yells and shneks w ere heard , 
Then, each heart witli fear confounding 
A sad troop of ghosts appeared , 

All m dreary hammocks shrouded. 

Winch for winding sheets they wore. 

And, with looks by sorrow clouded, 

Frowaiing on that hostile shore 

On them gleamed the moon’s wan lustre, 
Wben the shade of Hosier brave 
His pale bands was seen to muster. 

Rising from their watery grave 


Hiough m Fortobcllo’s rum. 

You now Imtmph free from fears, 

Y hen you think on our undoing, 

You will mix your joys with tears. 

“^cc these mournful spectres sweeping 
Ghastly o’er this hated wave, 

Y hose w an cheeks are stained w ith weeping , 
rhese were English captains brave. 

Mark those numbers, pak and homd, 

Those were once my sailors Iwld , 

Lo * each hangs his drooping forehead, 

Y'hilc his dismal talc is told 

‘I, by twentv sail attended, 

Did this Spanish town alTnght, 

Nothing then Us wealth defended. 

But my orders — not to fight ’ 

Oh ' tint in this rolling ocean 
I had cast them with disilain, 

And obey cd m\ heart’s v\ arm motion, 

To have qacllcfl tlic pndc of Spam ! 

‘ For resistance I could fear none , 

But w ilh twenty ships had done 
YTiat thou, brave and happy Vernon, 

Hast achieved with six alone 
Tlicn the Baslimcntos never 
Had our foul dishonour seen. 

Nor the seas the sad receiver 
Of this gallant tram had been 

‘ Tims, like thee, proud Spam dismaying. 
And her galleons leading home, 

Though condemned for disobcyang, 

I had met a traitor’s doom 
To have fallen, my country crying, 

“ He has played an English part,” 

Had been belter far than dying 
Of a gneved and broken heart 

‘Unrcpmingat thy glory. 

Thy successful arms w e hail , 

But remember our sad story, 

And let Hosier’s wrongs prevail 
Sent in this foul clime to languish. 

Think what thousands fell m vain, 

Y^asted with disease and anguish. 

Not m glorious battle slain. 

‘ Hence with all my tram attending, 

F rom their oozy tombs below, 

Tlirough the hoary foam ascending, 

Here I fcfcd my constant w oe. 

Here the Baslimcntos viewing, 

Y’^e recall our shameful doom. 

And, our plaintive ones renew mg, 

Y^ander through the midnight gloom 
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‘O’er these ^vaves for e\er mourning 
Shall tvc roam, depmed of rest, 

If, to Bntam’s shores returning, 

You neglect my just request , 

After this proud foe subduing, 

^\^len jour patnot friends jou see. 

Think on vengeance for my min. 

And for England — shamed m me ’ 

William SUcnstone (1714-63), though author 
of ‘ elegies, odes and ballads, humorous sallies and 
moral pieces,’ 1 anted, as Johnson said, ‘ comprehen- 
sion and vanety ,’ e\ en 
more did he lack depth, 
spontaneity, true natu- 
ralness. Though am- 
bitious of poetic fame, 
he spent much of his 
time and squandered 
most of his means on 
landscape - gardening 
and ornamental agri- 
culture. He essayed 
to lead a too roman- 
tic-id\llic life in an 
eighteenth century ar- 
tificial Arcadia, and 
reared up around him 
a sort of rural para 
dise, exercising his 
dilettante tastes and 
fancies in laynng out 
and embellishing his 
grounds, till at length 
money difficulties and 
distresses threwacloud 
over the fur prospect 
and darkened the latter 
days of the poet’s life 
The estate which he 
thus laboured to adorn 
w-as the Leasowes m the pansh of Hales Owen, 
Worcestershire, where he was bom, and where, 
too, he died. He was taught to read at a dame 
school, and has immortalised his venerable pre- 
ceptress in his Schoolmistress In 1732 he was 
sent to Pembroke College, Oxford, where he re 
mained four years In 1745 paternal estate 
fell to his owu care, and he began from this time, 
as Johnson charactenstically describes it, ‘to point 
his prospects, to diiersify his surface, to entangle 
his walks, and to wand his waters , which he did 
with such judgment and fancy, as made his little 
domain the en\y of the great and tlie admiration 
of the skilful , a place to be visited by travellers 
and copied by designers ’ Descnptions of the 
Leasowes were penned bv Dodslcy, Goldsmith, and 
‘Jupiter’ Carlyle , and Shenstone has a place in the 
history of landscape-gardening when by no means 
at Its zenith. The property was altogether not 
worth more than per annum, and Shenstone 
had dev oted so much of his means to out of doOrs 
improvements that he was compelled to live in 
75 


a dilapidated house, not fit, as he acknowledges, 
to receiv e ‘ polite fnends ’ An unfortunate attach- 
ment and disappointed ambition conspired with 
his passion for landscape gardening to bind him 
down to solitude and ‘Shenstone’s Folly,’ as the 
Leasowes was called He became querulous and 
dejected, pined at the unequal gifts of fortune, and 
even contemplated with a gloomy joy the prospect 
that terrified Swaft when he spoke of being ‘forced 
to die in a rage, like a poisoned rat m a hole’ 
Yet Shenstone must often have expenenced very 

genuine pleasure m 
the Arcadian retreat 
which a century after- 
wards attracted pil- 
grims — It IS desenbed 
as ‘an exquisite poem’ 
by Hugh Miller m his 
First Impressions oj 
England, and com- 
pared w ith Abbotsford 
in Its disastrous conse- 
quences ‘The works 
of a person that builds,’ 
the owner said, ‘begin 
immediately to decay, 
while those of him who 
plants begin directly to 
improve’ But Shen- 
stone sighed for more 
than inward peace and 
satisfaction — he died 
in solitude a votary of 
the woild 

His works were col 
lecied and published 
after liis death by his 
fnend Dodsley , m three 
volumes (1764-69) — 
the first containing his 
poems, the second his prose essays, and the third 
his letters and other pieces Gray remarks of his 
correspondence that it is ‘about nothing else but 
the Leasowes, and his writings wath two or three 
neighbouring clergymen who wrote verses too’ 
The essay s display ease and grace of sty le united to 
judgment and discnmination They have not the 
mellow thought and learning of Cowley'’s essays, 
but they' resemble them In poetry Shenstone tried 
different styles his elegies, melodious enough in 
a fashion, barely reach mediocnty , his levaties, or 
pieces of humour, arc dull and spintless His 
highest effort is The Schoolmisti ess, published in 
1742, but said to be ‘written at college, 1736,’ 
It was altered and enlarged after its first publica 
tion This poem is a descnptivc sketch offered 
as *in imitation of Spenser ’ (really with elements of 
the burlesque, and earlier than Thomson’s CastU of 
Indolence), delightfully quaint, yrt true to nature. 
His Pastoral Ballad, m four parts, took rank 
as the finest English poem of that order But 
his pathos IS apt to become sentimentality , the 
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simplicity IS not seldom artificial, like the poet’s 
garden Campbell sensibly enough regretted the 
affected Arcadiaiiism of the pastoral pieces, %\hich 
undoubtedly present an incongruous mixture of 
pastoral life and modern manners 

Johnson and Goldsmith both praised the Scltaol- 
imsiress, but Walpole unkindly dubbed Shenstone 
‘the Mater-gruel bard’ His poetry, in spite of 
Its many shortcomings and defects. Ins resem- 
blances to Goldsmith’s , his characteristic use of 
anapaestic \crse uas imitated by Cow per, and — 
though the other aspect of him is the more con- 
spicuous— some critics have found in him touches 
that warrant them in linking him with Thomson 
as m some degree a hciald of the ‘return to 
nature’ One stanra of tlie SihoohmsttLsshas the 
special interest of having probably suggested to 
Gray the thought in his Elegy about the ‘mute 
inglonous Milton ' 

Yet, niirbed with skill, what dazzling fruits appear 1 
E\cn now sagacious foresight points to shew 
A little hencli of heedless bishops here. 

And there a chancellour in embrjo, 

Or bard sublime, if bard maj e’er be so, 

As Milton, Shakespeare, names tint ne'er shall the' 
Though now he craw 1 along the ground so low , 

Nor wccting how the Muse should soar on high, 
Vi’ishcth, poor standing elf his paper kite ma\ fl) 

Shenstone was an early faiountc of Burns, who 
in a letter of 1783 names him first amongst his 
favourites, ‘all of the sentimental order,’ spcciallj 
commending the elegies And Shenstone’s in- 
fluence on Bums is too often clearly traceable. 

From ‘The Schoolmistress’ 


>.car to this dome is found a patcli so green, 

On which the tribe their gambols do display , 

And at the door imprisoning board is seen, 

I^t weakly wights of smaller size should slnw , 

Lager, pcrdic, to bask in sunny da) 1 

The noises intermixed, which thence resound, 

Do le.arning's little tenement bclra) , 

\\ licre sits the dame, disguised in look profound, 
zVnd c)cs her fair) throng, and turns her wheel around. 

Tier c.ap, far whiter than the drnen snow, 
r mblcm right meet of dccena' does )icld 
Her apron d)ed in gram, as blue, I troi , 

\s IS the harebell that adonis tlie field , 

And in her hand, for scepter, she does waeld 
Tway birchen spra)s , with anxious fear entwined 
M ith dark distrust, and sad repentance filled , 
z\nd steadfast Inte, and sharp afiliction joined. 

And fury uncontrolled, and diastiscmcnt unkmd. 

A russet stoic was o’er her shoulders thrown , 
jV russet kmlc fenced the nipping air , 

’Twas simple russet, but it was her own, 

’Twos her own counlr) bred the flock so fair, 

Twas her own labour did the fleece prepare, 

And, sooth to sa) , her pupils rangexj aroand. 
Through pious awe, did term it passing rare, 

Tor they in gaping wonderment abound, 

\nd think, no doubt, she been the greatest wight on groani 

Albeit no flallcrv did corrupt her truth, 

Isc pompous title did debauch her car. 

Goods, good woman, gossip, n'aunt, forsooth, 

Or dame, the sole additions she did hear , 

\ ct these she challenged, these she held right dear , 
Xc would esteem him act as mought behose, 

\k ho should jiot honoured eld v ilh these rercre. 

For neser title )cl so mean could prose, 

But there was eke a mind which did that title love- ^ 


Ah me ! full sorely is m) heart forlorn, 

To think hosy modest worth neglected lies , 
While jiartial fame doth with her blasts adorn 
Such deeds alone as pnde and pomp disguise , 
Deeds of ill sort, and mischicsous empnze , 
Lend me thy clanon, goddess ' let me tr) 

To sound the praise of ment ere it dies , 

Such as I oft have cliaunccd to espy. 

Lost in the dreary shades of dull obscunty 


One ancient hen she took delight to feed. 

The plodding pattern of the bus) dame , 

Minch, eser and anon, impelled h) need, 

Into lier school, begirt walh chickens, came, 

Such fas our did her past dei>ortmcnt claim , 

And, if neglect had lasoshcd on the ground 
Fragment of bread, slie ssould collect the same, 
For sscll she knew, and quainll) could expound. 
What sin It were to waste the smallest crumb she foen 


In eveiy sillage marked with little spire, 
Lmbowered in trees, and hardly knossoi to fame, 
Tliere dwells, in lowl) shed, and mean attire, 

A matron old, sshom sve schoolmistress name , 
MTio boasts unruly brats w ilh birch to tame 
The) gnesen sore, m piteous durance pent, 

Awed by the power of this relentless dame , 

And ofitimes, on sagancs idly Isent, 

For unkempt hair, or task unconned, arc sorely shent 


Herbs, loo, she kness, and svell of each could speak, 
Tliat in her garden sipped the sihen dew , 

M'hcrc no xain flower disclosed a gaud\ streak, 

But herbs for use and physic, not a few. 

Of gra\ renown, w itbin those borders grew 
The tufted basil, pun proxokmg thxanc, 

Fresli balm, and mangold of cbearful hue 
The lowly gill, that nexer dares to climb , 

And more I fain would sing, disdaining here to rhyme- 


Vnd all in sight doth nse a birchen tree, 

Which Learning near her little dome did stow , 
kVhilome a twig of small regard to see, 

Though now so wide its waving branches flow, 

And work the simple vassals mickle woe. 

For not a wind might curl the leases that blew, 

But their limbs shuddered, and their pulse be.at low , 
And ns they looked, the) found iheir horror grew. 
And shaped it into rotls, and tinglcil at the new 


Here oft the dame, on Sabbath’s decent 0 x 0 ;, 
Hymned such psalms as Slemhold forth did mete. 
If xxanter ’txvere, she to her hearth did deave, 

But in her garden found a summer scat 
Sweet mclod) ' to hear her then repeat 
Hoxv Israel’s sons, beneath a foreign king, 

M'hilc taunting foemen did a song entreat, 

All for the nonce untuning ex cr) string, 

Uphung their useless I) res — small heart had we) ° 
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For slic Tvas just, and fncnd to surtuous lore. 

And passnl much time in trul) snrtuous deed , 

A.nd in Uio'e elfins’ cars s\ould oft deplore 
The times silien truth bj popish rage did bleed, 

And tortuous death uas true devotion's meed , 

\nd simple faith in iron chains did mourn, 
fhat noidd on uooJen image place her crcetl , 

And lai mj saints in smouldcnng flames did bum 
Ah, dearest Lord, forefend ihilk dajs should e’er return ' 

In clboi"-chair. 111 c that of Scottish stem. 

By the sharp tooth of canhenng eld defaced. 

In which, when he rccciies his diadem. 

Our sovereign pnnee and liefest hege is placed. 

The matron sat , and some w ith rank she graced 
(The source of children’s and of courtiers’ pride '), 
Redrcf-ed ifironj: — for vale affronts there passed 
And wameil them not the fretful to deride. 

But love each other dear, whatever them betide. 

Right well she knew each temper to deserj. 

To thv art the proud, and the submiss to raise , 
borne with vnle copper pnee exalt on high, 

And some entice vnth pittance small of praise , 

And other some vath baleful sprig 'he ’fraja 
Even absent, she the rein, of power doth hold. 

While w Ith quaint arts the giddv crowd she swajs , 
Forewarned, if little birtl their pranl s behold, 

"Twill whisper in her car, and all the scene unfold 

Lo ' now with state she utters her command , 

Eftsoons the urchins to their taste repair. 

Their bool s of stature small the) tal e in hand, 

A\ hich with pellucid horn secured are. 

To save from finger wet the letters fair 
The worl so gav that on their back is seen, 

St George’s high achievements does declare , 

On which thiB wight that has } gazing liccn, 

Kens the forthcoming rod, unpleasing sight, I ween I 

The four cvtricts which follow are from A 
Pastoral Ballad (1745) 

Absence 

Ye shepherds, so cheerful and gay, 

Whose flocks never carelessly roam , 

Should Corydon s happen to stray. 

Oh call the poor wanderers home 
Allow me to muse and lo sigh, 

Nor talk of the change that ye find , 

None once v as so v'-atchful as I , 

I have left roy dear Phillis Iiehind 

Now I 1 now what it is to have strove 
With the torture of doubt and desire 
What It IS to admire and to love. 

And to leave her we love and admire 
Ah lead forth my flock in the mom, 

And the damps of each evening repel , 

Alas ! I am faint and forlorn — 

I have bade my dear PIiiIIis farewell 

Since Phillis vouchsafed me a look, 

I never once dreamt of my vine , 

May I lo^c both my pipe and my crook. 

If I knew of a kid that was mine 
I pnzed every hour that went by. 

Beyond all that had pleased me before , 

But nov they arc past, and I sigh, 

And I gneve that I pnzed them no more 


When forced the fair nyanph to forego. 

What anguish I felt at my heart ’ 

\ ct I thought — but it might not lie so — 

’Tvvas w ith pain that she saw me depart 
She gazed as I slowly wathdrew. 

My path I could hardly discern , 

So sweetly she bade me adieu, 

I thought that she bade me return 

The pilgnm that journeys all day 
To vasit some far distant shnne. 

If he bear but a relic away. 

Is happy , nor heard to repine 
Thus widely removed from the fair, 

M here my vows, my devotion, I owe , 

Soft hope IS the relic I bear. 

And my solace wherev er I go 

Hope 

My banks they arc furnished w ith bees. 

Whose murmur invites one to sleep. 

My grottoes are shaded with trees, 

Vml my hills arc white over wath sheep 
I seldom have met with a loss. 

Such hc.alth do my fountains Ixistow, 

My fountains, all bordered with moss, 

W here the hareliells and violets grow 

Not a pine in my grove is there seen. 

But with tcndnls of woodbine is Iwund , 

Not a beech s more beautiful green. 

But a sweetbnar entwancs it around 
Not my fields in the pnmc of the year 
More charms than my cattle unfold , 

Not a brook that is limpid and clear, 

But It glitters wath fishes of gold 

One would think she might like to retire 
To the l>oucr I have laboured to rear , 

Not a shrub that I heard her admire. 

But I hasted and planted it there 

0 how sudden the jessamine strove 
W itli the lilac to render it gay 1 

Already it calls for my love 
To prune the v ild branches away 

From the plains, from the woodlands, and groves, 
W’hat strains of wild melody flow ' 

How the niglilmgales warble their loves, 

From thickets of roses that blow ' 

And when her bright fo"m shall appear, 

Each bird shall harmoniously join 
In a concert so soft and so clear. 

As — she may not be fond to resign 

1 have found out a gift for my fair, 

I have found where the wood pigeons breed , 
But let me that plunder forlicar. 

She will say, ’twas a barbarous deed 
For he ne’er could be true, she averred, 

AVho could rob a poor bird of his young , 

And I loved her the more when I heard 
Such tenderness fall from her tongue 

Solicitude 

Why will you my passion reptovc? 

Why term It a folly to grieve? 

Ere I shew you the charmi of my love 
She IE fairer than you can believe 
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Wilh her tnien blic cmmours tht bra%c, 

A\ ilh her V it she engages the free, 

With her mo<lcst> plcasc:> the gni\e , 

She IS c\er) v,s.y pleasing to me. 

0 you that have been of her tram, 

Come and join in my amorous lajs , 

1 could lay doi n mv life for the sn am, 
lliat rviii aing but a song in )icr praise. 

\\ hen he sing', nia) the njanphs of the torvn 
Come trooping, ami listen the rrhile , 

Na), on bun let not I’halbda frorrm, 
iiut I eanrot allov her to smite 

For when I'andel tncs in the dance 
\nj favour rrith Plijllis to find, 

O hoe , M ith one tn\ lal glance. 

Might she rum the peace of m) mind * 

In ringlets he dresse-s his hair. 

And his crook is bestudded around , 

\nd his pipe — O mj Pin lbs, lieware 
Of a magic there is in llie sound 

’Tis III-, ruth mock passion to gloi , 

'1 Is Ills m smooth tales to unfold 
How her face is as bright as the snow, 

And Iicr bosoni, lie sure, is as cold 
How the niglitingales labour the strain, 

M ilh the notes of bis charmer to me , 

How thc> vary their accents m \am. 

Repine at her Inumphs and die ' 

Disappointment 
Ye shepherds, give car to my lay. 

And take no more heed of my sheep 
They have nothing to do hut to stray , 

1 have nothing to do but to weep 
\ ct do not my follv reprove , 

She was fair, and mj passion licgun , 

She smiled, and I could not but love , 

She IS faithless, and I am undone. 

Perhaps I was void of all thought 
Perhaps it was plain to foresee, 

Tliat a nymph so complete would be sought 
By a swam more engaging than me. 

Ah I love every hope can inspire , 

It banishes wisdom the while , 

And the bp of the nymph we admire 
Seems for ever adorned w ith a smile 

The sweets of a dew spnnkled rose. 

The sound of a mumiunng stream. 

The peace which from solitude flows, 
Henceforth shall be Corydon’s theme 
High transports are shewn to the sight. 

But we are not to find them our own , 

Fate never bestowed such delight, 

As I with my Phyllis had known 

0 ye vv oods, spread your branches apace , 

To your deepest recesses 1 fly , 

1 would hide with the beasts of the chase, 

I would "vanish from even eve. 

A et my reed shall resound through the grove 
Ith the same sad complaint it begun , 
How she smiled, and I could not but love , 

Yi as faithless, and I am undone ! 


Jemmy Da-wson A Ballad. 

Come listen to my mournful talc, 

A c lender hearts and lovers dear , 

Ivor will you scorn to heave a sigh, 

Ivor need you blush to shed a tear 

And thou, dear Kittv, peerless maid. 

Do thou a pensive car incline, 

For thou cans! weep at every woe, 

And pity every plaint but mine. 

A'oung Daw-son was a gallant boy, 

A brighter never tro<I the plain , 

And well be loved one charming maid. 

And dearlv was he loved again 

One tender inaid she loved him dear, 

Of gentle blood the damsel came 
And faultless was her lieauteous form, 

And spotless was her vargin fame. 

But curse on party’s hateful strife, 

J hat led the favoured youth astray. 

The day the rebel clans appeared, 

O bad he never seen that dav ’ 

Their colours and tlicir sash he wore, 

\nd in the fatal dress was found , 

And now he must that death endure. 

Winch givCa the brave the 1 cenest wound. 

How pale was tlicn his true love’s cbcel, 

AA hen Jemmy’s sentence reached her car? 

For never vet did Alpine snows 
bo )»lc or yet so chill appear 

AVith faltering voice she weeping said 
' 0 Dawson, monarch of my heart ' 

Dunk not thy death shall end our love. 

For thou and 1 will never part 

‘ A Cl might sweet mercy find a place. 

And bring relief to Jemmy’s wot.', 

O George ' without a prayer for thee 
My onsons should never clO'C. 

‘The granons pnnee that gave him life 
Would crown a never dyang flame , 

And even tender babe I bore 

Should learn to lisp the giver s name. 

* But though, dear youth, thou shouldst be dtag;^^ 
To yonder ignominious tree. 

Thou shall not want a faithful friend 
To share the cruel fate’s decree ’ 

O then her mourning coach was called, 

The sledge moved slowly on before , 

Though borne m a triumphal car, 

She had not loved her favounte more. 

She followed him, prepared to view 
The temble Iiehests of law , 

And the last scene of Jemmy’s vvoi-s 
AVuh calm and steadfast eye she saw 

Distorted was that blooming face, 

AA’hicli she had fondly loved so long . 

And stifled was that tuneful breath, 

Which in her praise had sweetly song 
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And se\ered nas that beauteous ncch, 

Round which her anus had fondlj closed , 

And mangled u as that beauteous breast, 

On which her loie sick head reposed 

And raaished was that constant heart, 

She did to c% erj heart prefer , 

For though it could Us king forget, 

’Twas true and lo>al still to her 

Amid those unrelenting flames 

She bore this constant heart to see , 

But when 'twas mouldered into dust, 

‘ “V et, }ct,’ she cried, ‘ I follow thee. 

* M) death, mj death alone can show 
The pure, the lasting love I bore 
Accept, O Heaven 1 of woes like ours, 

And let us, let us weep no more ’ 

The dismal scene was o’er and past. 

The lover's mournful hearse retired , 

The maid drew back her languid head, 

And, sighing forth his name, e'cpired 

Though justice ever must prevail, 

Ihe tear mj Kittv sheds is due , 

For seldom shall she hear a tale 
So sad, so tender, and so true 
Captain James Dawson was one of the eight ofTicen of the Man 
Chester volunteers in the service of the \oung ChevaUer who were 
hanged drawn and quartered on Kenntiigton Common in 1746, 
The pathetic storj is given in vo! xviii of Howell 5 S/a/^ 
TrtaU A pardon was expected, and in that case Dawson was to 
have Ren raamed the same day His bnde.elect followed him to 
the scaffold. ‘ She got near enough, as reported In a letter wntien 
at the time, to see the fire kindled which was to consume that 
heart which she knew w-as so much devoted to her and all the 
other dreadful preparations for his fate uathoiit being guilt) of anj 
of those extravagances which her fnends had apprehended But 
when all was over, and that she found he was no more she drew 
her head back into the coach and crying out ‘ My dear, I follow 
thee— I follow thee 1 Sweet Jesus, receive both onr souls together, 
fell on ihe neck of her companion, and expired while speaking 

■Written at an Inn at Henley 
To thee, fur Freedom, I retire 

From flatter), cards, and dice, and dm , 

Nor art thou found in mansions higher 
1 Than the low cot or humble inn 

’Tis here with boundless power I reign. 

And every health which I begin 
Converts dull port to bnght champagne 
Such freedom crowns it at an mn 

I fly from pomp, I fly from plate, 

I fly from falsehood’s speaous gnn , 

Freedom I love, and form I hate. 

And choosd my lodgings at an inn. 

Here, wmter ' take my sordid ore. 

Which lackej’s else might hope to wm , 

It bujs what courts have not in store. 

It buys me freedom at an inn. 

Whoe’er has travelled life’s dull round, 

■Where’er his stages may have been. 

May sigh to think he still has found 
Tlie warmest welcome at an inn. 

Sbenstone s IVorks tn Prate and Verte appeared in three volumes 
in 176^-69, reprinted 1791 Gilfillans edition of the poems dates 
from 1854 There IS an article on A Forgotten Poet ^ Mr R H 
Hutton in the Comkilt for January 1903 


WllUaiii Wliitcbcnd (1715-85) succeeded m 
1757 to the laureateship vacated by Colley Cibber 
after it had been refused by Gray He was the 
son of a baker m Cambridge, and from Winches 
ter School obtained a scholarship at Clare Hall 
From 1745 onwards he spent much of his life as 
tutor m the family of the Earl of Jersey, chensh- 
mg hteraturc and writing for the stage His 
Roman Father and Ctensa were indifferent plavs 
The Enthusiast, an Ode, states the case between 
Nature and Society Variety, a Tale for Maincd 
People, IS the story of a too devoted couple (The 
laureate had no connection with Paul Whitehead, 
1710-74, scurrilous satirist and ‘kept bard’ of the 
infamous ‘ Monks of Mcdmenham Abbey’) 

Prom ' Variety ’ 

Two smiling springs had v aked the flowers 
That paint tlie meads, or fnnge the bowers — 

Ye lovers, lend jour wondenng ears, 

Who count bj months, and not bj j cars — 

Two smiling springs had chaplets wove 
To crown their solitude, and love 
Y hen, lo I thej find, they can’t tell how. 

Their walks are not so pleasant now 
Tlie seasons sure were changed , the place 
Had, somehow, got a different face, 

Some blast had struck the cheerful scene , 

The lawn', the wootls were not so green 
The purling rill, which murmured bj. 

And once was liquid harmony. 

Became a sluggish, recdj pool , 

The daj-s grew hot, the evenings cool 
The moon, with all the starry reign. 

Were melancholy’s silent tram 
And then the tedious winter night — 

Thej could not read by candle light 
Full oft, unknowing vv hj thej did, 

Thej c.vlled in adventitious aid 
A faithful favourite dog — ’twas thus 
With Tohit and Tclemachus — 

Amused their steps , and for a while 
Thej viewed his gambols with a smile. 

The kitten, too, was comical. 

She plaj ed so oddly w ith her tail. 

Or in the glass was pleased to find 
Another cat, and peeped behind 
A courteous neighbour at the door. 

Was deemed intrusive noise no more 
Tor rural visits, now and then, 

Are right, as men must live with men. 

Then cousin Jenny, fresh from town, 

A new recruit, a dear delight I 
Made many a heavy hour go down. 

At mom, at noon, at eve, at night 
Sure they could hear her jokes for ev cr. 

She was so sprightly and so clev er 1 

Yet neighbours were not quite the thing — 
YTiatjoy, alas 1 could converse bring 
AVith awkward creatures bred at home — 

The dog grew dull, or troublesome. 

The cat had spoiled the kitten’s ment. 

And, with her youth, had lost her spirit 
And jokes repeated o’er and o’er. 

Had quite exhausted Jenny’s store. 
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— ‘ Vnd then, in> tknr, 1 can t nhiflc, 

Hiis nlwnji, sauntering snk hv side ’ 

‘ l.noiigh,’ he cries , ‘ llie reason k plain 
For causes nescr ncl jour hrnin 
Our neighbours are like other folks , 

Skips plajful tnel s, and Jenni s jol cs, 

Are still delightful, still Mould please, 

Were we, mj dear, oiii selves at case 
Look round, with an iiiijiartial eve, 

On joiider fiekk, on vender sk) , 

The arure cope, the fluvvers belovv, 

■With all their wonted colours ( low , 

The rill still munniirs , and the moon 

Shines as she did, a softer sun 

ko change has made the seasons fail, 

iSo comet brushed u with his tad 

Ihe scene s the same, the same the weather — 

JI eh e, tin (fear, too muih toe^ether ’ 

Agrcexl A rich old uncle dies. 

And added wealth the means siipidies 
tth eager haste to town ihcv flew, 
here all must please, for all vv as new 
Advanced to ftshiou s wavering head, 

Thev now, where once ihcv followeal, led , 
Ueviscd new sv steins of delight. 

Abed all dav, and up all night. 

In dilTerent circles reigned supreme , 

Wncs cojued her, and liusbauds him , 

Till so at titeh life ran on. 

So separate, so tpiitc feu /an. 

That, meeting in a publie place, 

The> scarce!) knew each other’s face 
At last the) met, bv Ins dc,ire, 

A /ill a /i/e across the fire , 

Lookeel in each other’s face a wbtic, 
itli half a tear, and half a smile 
The nuldv health, which wont to grace 
With mnnlv glow Ins rural face, 

Now scarce retained Us famlesl streak. 

So sallow was Ins leathern check 
She, lank and pale, and hollow cv cd, 

V> ilh rouge had stnv cn in \ am to hide 
^^hal once was beaut), and rejiair 
riie rapine of the midnight air 
Silence IS eloquence, 'tis said 
Both w islied to speak, both bung the head 
At length it burst ‘ Tvs time,’ be cncs, 
‘When tired of foil), to be wise 
Arc )ou, too, tired? — then checked a groan 
She wept consent, and he went on 
‘ Fnie to the bias of our kind, 

’Tis happiness we wish to find 
In rural scenes retired w c sought 
In sain the dear, delicious draught, 

Tliough blest with love’s mdulgtnt store. 

We found we wanted something more 
Wwas compan) , 'tw as friends to share 
The bliss vv e languished to declare , 

’Twas social converse, cliange of scene. 

To soothe the sullen hour of spleen , 

Short absences to w ake desire, 

And sweet regrets to fan the fire 

‘We left the lonesome place, and found. 

In dissipation’s gidd) round, 

A thousand novelties to waike 
The springs of life, and not to break. 
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As, from tlic nest not w andenng fa', 

111 light cscursiotis llirotigh the nir, 

1 lit fe-ltliercil tenants o'' the grove 
Around m inazv circles move, 

Sip the' cool springs that murmunng flow. 
Or taste the bloisoin on the liough , 

\\t sporteal ficth with the rest. 

And still, retiimiiig to llie nc i, 

In t“es) iiiirlli we chatter d ocr 
rile Iriflis of the dav before 
* llcliold ns now, di solving quite 
In the full ocean of dclijlit , 

Jn pica urtj everv hour cinplov, 
linnierscd in all the world calkjo) , 

Oitr affluence casing the expense 
Of splendour and magnificince , 

Our romp lit), the cxalicrl set 
Of all that 's gav, an 1 all that 's great 
■Nor bapiH vi.t ’ and where’s the wonder’ 
]l e In e, tin <! nr, iee i uih astiiiaer!' 


Tile moral of iii) talc is this 
^ arielv ' the soul of bliss , 

But *-utli V VI lets alone 
As niaV cs our borne the more o ir ov n. 
\s from llie heart s imje lling power 
T lie life IiIockI pours Us genial s'ort , 

T hough tal mg each a varioiH v ar, 
Tile aclne streaniv nicaiidcnng pla) 
Tlirougb everv anen, everv vein, 

\11 to the heart return again , 

1 loiii llitnce resume llicir new career, 
But still return and csntrc there , 

So real liaj),iinc s below 

Must fionv the bcarl suiccrelv tlovc , 

Nor, listening to the siren's song. 

Must s ra) too far, or rest too long 
All human pleasures thither lent! , 

Must iheie iKgm and thers must end , 
Must there recruit llvcir languid (oree, 
And gam freash v igour from their source 


Jnincv. Harries of balmbur) (t/Oj-fio) 
a man of rank and fortune he was educated at 
Wadliam, Oxford, sat several vcirs m I’arhamcnk 
and was sncccsstvclv a Lord of the Admiraltv an 
Lord of the Treasun In 1774 he was made sccrc 
tav) and comptroller to the ejuecn, and 
he "held till his death in 17^0 In 1744 be , 

three treatises on art, on music and painting, an 
on happiness , and m 1751 produced hiscclcbrat 
J/ittncs, oy a rhilosopt teal htg/hO 
hnn'irsal Gtavimar The vvavrk is an eh uu® 
attempt to discover the inevitable ° 

tcrammaltcal forms from an analj’sts of tlic (hoUo ^ 
to be convejed The method is inipossibe, 
the results false and useless , but Harris’s '"in ^ 
learning and ingcnuit) enabled him to pro ^ 
cunous and interesting book He clung k* , 
totlc m the reign of Locke, and his rhthscr 
AitaiigLiittit/s (1775) treats modem P'^blc'os 
Ansiotchan methods PlttlologiC’T-f ^ 

the least tedious of his works, is on 
htcrarv criticism His son, Lord Malnics u ^ 
published in i8oi a complete edition of his " 
in tw 0 quarto v olumes 
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Thomas Graj 

was bom at Comhill m London, 26th December 
1716 His father, Philip Gray (a monej-semener, 
like jMilton’s father), ii as- a ‘ respectable atizen,’ but 
a man of harsh and Molent disposition His wife 
nais forced to separate from him , and it \\ as to her 
exertions as partner ii itlr her sister in a millmcrj 
business that the poet oned the ad\antages of a 
learned education, first at Eton and aften\ards 
at Peterhouse, Cambndge The painful domestic 
circumstances of his jouth doubtless helped to 
de\elop the melancholy traceable in his poetry^ 
At Eton he had made the friendship of Horace 
Walpole, son of the Pnme Minister , and nhen 
his college education was completed, Walpole 
earned him off as companion on a tour through 
France and Italy The) had been two )ears and 
a half together, exyiloring the natural beauties, 
antiquities, and picture-galleries of Florence, 
Rome, and Raples, when a quarrel took place 
at Reggio, and the traiellers separated, Gray 
returning to England. alpole took the blame 
of this difference on himself, as he was xain and 
Aolatile, and not disposed to tmst in the better 
knowledge or fall in wath the somewhat fastidious 
tastes and habits of his associate , and by his re 
pentant efforts the breach was healed within three 
years Gray w ent to Cambndge to take his degree 
in cull law, but without intending to follow up 
the profession. His father had died, his mother’s 
means were small, and die poet was more intent 
on learning than on nches He made his home 
in Cambridge, and amidst its noble hbranes and 
learned society passed the greater part of his 
remaining life. Heartily hating mathematics, he 
was ardently detoted to classical learning, belles- 
lettres, architecture, antiquities, heraldry, and 
natural history (especially botany and entomology ) , 
he rejoiced in voyages, tra^els, and books on 
geography, and showed good taste in painting, 
music, and gardening His fnend Temple said he 
‘was perhaps the most learned man in Europe,’ 
and his chief relaxation was sought in pleasant 
company and jn ^vntlng letters — letters such as 
only that age could produce This retired life was 
waned by occasional residence in London, where 
he revelled among the treasures of the Bntish 
Museum , and by frequent excursions to the 

country on i isits to learned and attached fnends 
At Cambndge, Gray was considered an unduly 
fastidious man, and this and the fact that he 

had a nervous horror of fire gave occasion to 

practical jokes bemg played on him by his 

fellow -inmates of Peterhouse. One of these — a 
false alarm of fire, by which he was induced to 
climb dowm from his window to the ground by a 
rope — so annoyed him that he moved (1756) to 
Pembroke Hall In 1765 he made a journey into 
Scotland, and met Beattie at Glamis Castle. 
Wales too he vasited, and Cumberland and West- 
morland, for the lakes’ sake. His letters descnbing 


these excursions are remarkable for their grace, 
acute observation, and dry scholastic humour, as 
well as for insight into the picturesque and a joy m 
mountain scenery till then e.xtremely rare — though 
John Brown (see page 392) and ‘Jupiter’ Carlyle 
still earlier visited the Lakes as ‘celebrated.’ 
Mackintosh said Gray ‘was the first discoverer of 
the beauties of nature in England ’ After these 
unexciting holidays Gray re-established himself in 
his college retreat — pored over his favounte authors, 
compiled tables of chronology or botany^, moralised 
‘ on all he felt and all he saw ’ m correspondence 
with his fnends, and occasionally ventured into 
the realms of poetry and imagination He had 
studied the Greek poets wath such devotion and 
care that their spirit informed all his work. 

Gray'’s first public appearance as a poet was 
made m 1747, when his Ode to Eton College was 
published by Dodsley , it had, how ever, been w ntten 
in 1742, as also the Ode to Spting In 1751 his 
Eleg^ written in a Country Chnrchyai d secured 
an enthusiastic heanng His Ptndaj tc Odes,\\ ntten 
m 1750-57, met with small success , but his name 
was now so well knowai that ho was offered the 
laureateship (1757), vacant by the death of Colley 
Cibber This he declined , but m 1768 he 
accepted the more important post of Professor 
of Modem History, which brought him m about 
j/(4oo per annum In 1760-61 he devoted himself 
to early English poetry , later he studied Icelandic 
and Celtic poetry, which bore fruit m his Eddaic 
poems. The Fatal Sistei s and The Descent of Odin 
— authentic precursors of Romanticism For some 
years he had been subject to hereditary' gout as 
well as to depression of spints, and as his arcum- 
stances improved his health declined While at 
dinner one day m the college hall he w as seized 
with severe illness, and after six dav's of suffenng 
he died on the 30th of July 1771 By his ovvai wash 
ho was buned by the side of his mother at Stoke 
Poges near Windsor, and thus another poetic 
association was added to that beautiful scene of 
the Ele^y His epitaph on his mother has an 
interesting touch of his peculiar melancholy 
‘Dorothy Gray, widow, the careful, tender mother 
of many children, one of whom alone had the 
misfortune to sun iv e her ’ 

The poetry' of Grav is all compnsed m a few 
pages — surpnsmgly few , yet he was very soon 
accounted worthy to rank m the first order of 
poets, to be rev erenced as one of the dn majorcs 
of English poetry He still stands m the front 
rank of the second order His two great odes, the 
Progress of Poesy and The Paid, published m 1757, 
are amongst the finest things we have m the so- 
called Pindaric style, his stanzas, m their varied 
versification, flow with lyrical ease and perfect 
harmony Gray said of his owai verse that the 
‘style he aimed at was extreme conciseness of 
expression, y et pure, perspicuous, and musical , ’ 
and It has been generally agreed that he attained 
his ambition, especially m lyrical work such as 
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the Pindarics All Ins ;crst is marl eel bj 
dignity and distinction, bj t rarely attained 
artistic perfection Ihc is perhaps more 

dramatic and picturesque than the Pto^itss of 
Poesy, '\hich nc\crthcless his some of the poet’s 
most resonant strains Some of his most splen 
did lines, alongside onficial flatteries that seem 
ludicrous and commonplace, arc in the Cambridge 
‘ Installation Ode 

ihe 0(fi to Lion College, the Ode to Adveistly, 
and the far famed 
Lligy show the 
same careful and 
elaborate finish , 
but the thought is 
simpler and more 
touching In a 
letter to Beattie, 

Gray sajs ‘As to 
dcscnption, 1 ha\c 
always thought 
that It made the 
most graceful or 
nament of poetr\, 
but never ought 
to m ike the sub 
jecL’ He practised 
V hat he taught , 
there IS constant!, 
some reflectio 1 
arising out of the 
poet’s descriptive 
passages, some 
solemn or toucl - 
mg association 
Bvron and others 
hav e attadicd, per- 
haps, undue value 
to the Elegy as 
the mam prop of 
Gray’s reputation 
It IS doubtless the 
most frequently 
read and repeated 
of all his works, because, m Johnson’s words, it 
‘abounds with images which find a mirror m 
every mind, and with sentiments to which every 
bosom returns an echo' But the loftiest type of 
poetry’ can never be very evtensivcly popular 
A simple ballad air will give pleasure to a larger 
number than the most triumphant display of 
musical genius , and poetry which deals wath 
subjects of familiar, everyday occurrence will find 
more readers than the most inspired flights of 
imagination, however graced with such recondite 
allusion and suggestion as can only be enjoy cd by 
persons of kindred taste and culture vv ith the poet 
Gray himself recognised that the populanty of the 
Elegy was largely due to the subject, although he 
ought to have kmowm better than say that ‘the 
public would have received it as well if it had been 
wntten in prose.’ And even his best poetry did not 


find universal approval on Ihc v hole, he has Iiecn 
approved by the public rather than b; thccntics 
Johnson was tempted into a harsh and unjust 
criticism of Gray I irgdy because the cnticadmircd 
no poetry which did not contain some wciglny 
moral truth or some chain of reasoning y\nd 
Macaiil ly, with good reason, said that Johnson’s 
Gray is the worst of Ins / trrs The universal 
idmiration of Pope was adverse to Gray's accept 
anct, yet he became increasingly popular Beattie 

said at the end of 
the centurv dial 
he was the most 
admirtal of the 
poets of the age, 
Cov per thought 
him the only poet 
since Shakespeare 
who could fairly 
be called sublime. 
Swinburne agrees 
wath Johnson that 
Collins is grta'cr 
than Grav So 
did Colcndge , so 
did Mrs Brown 
ing But is 
surclv b a tem- 
porary abcmtioa 
of the Zcitccist, 
by a too vao’cat 
reaction agairat 
earlier ovcrprai*e) 
that recent antlto- 
logists such as '\Ir 
Henley and Mrs 
Mcvnell whonv 

omit Gray’s V eracs, 

and either impb 
citly or cvphcitly 
deny Ins claim to 
be a true poet- 
Mrs MeyncII even 
denounces him as 
glib and voluble, securing dajiper and even fatuow 
cficcis, and says of the Elegy that in it ‘mediocn > 
said us ovvai true word’ Matthew Arnold is to 
chief exception — a very weighty c.\ccption--to 
chorus of depreciatory recent entics Mr Amo 
(whom Professor Saintsbury has called, 
aptly, 'an industrious, sociable, and ttiod^ra' t 
cheerful Gray of the nineteenth centum, " ' 
Gray was ‘an indolent, recluse, more r ^ 

Arnold of the eighteenth’) more truly Bd 
while Gray had almost incvatably retained mu 
of the spint of an age of prose (unhapp' ' ^ 
own agc)~-somcthing too much of its 
tions, its conceits, and its ‘poetic diction 
yet had the genuine poetic gift, tBc g> 
insight and feeling Collins had a full 
of the same spint sav c foi' Collins, Gray s 
alone in his age. Mr Gosse, too, docs full ju^ 
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to his artistic skill, and praises the ‘originality 
of structure’ in his odes, ‘the \aned music of 
their balanced strophes, as of majestic antiphonal 
choruses answenng one another in some solemn 
temple and the extraordinar) skill i\nth which 
the et olution of the theme is obsen ed and 
restrained ’ 

In Gra/s character there were odd inconsis- 
tencies He was nice, reserved, and proud — a 
haughtj, retired scholar, vet we find him in 
his letters full of English idiom and English 
feeling, with a spice of the gossip, sometimes 
not over-fastidious in his allusions He was 
indolent, j et a sev ere student — hating Cambridge 
and Its college discipline, yet constantlj residing 
there. He loved intellectual ease and luxury, 
and washed, as in a sort of Mohammedan paradise, 
to ‘ he on a sofa, and read eternal new romances 
of Manvaux and Crebillon’ All he could say of 
Thomson’s Castle of Indole/ice when it was first 
published was that there were some good verses 
m It. He had studied in the school of the ancient 
and Italian poets, labounng like an artist to infuse 
part of their spint, their melody, and even some 
of their expressions, into his ow n English v erse , 
vvhilc as a Latin v ersifier he ranks among the best 
of his countrymen. In his country tours the pioet 
earned wnth him a convex mirror for gathenng 
into one spot the forms and tints of the surround- 
ing landscape. His imagination performed a like 
semce m fixing for a moment the matenals of 
poetry Despite his classic taste and models. 
Gray was among the first to welcome and admire 
the Celtic or pseudo Celtic strains of Maepher- 
son’s OsstaUj and he could also delight in the 
stern superstitions of the Scandinav lan nations , 
in translating from the Horse tongue the Fatal 
Sisters and the Descent of Odin, he revived the 
rude energy and abruptness of the ancient ballad 
minstrels In different circumstances his genius 
would doubtless have soared higher and taken a 
wider sweep Mr Arnold explains what is some- 
times called his ‘stenlity ’ by the fact that he was 
bom a genuine poet into the age of prose, and 
could never breathe its atmosphere freely For 
the place of Gray and Collins in the mov cment of 
the century, see above at page it 
The subdued humour and fancy of Gray are 
perpetually breaking out in his letters, with brief 
picturesque touches that mark the poet In a 
letter to a fnend, then on tour in Scotland, he 
playfully summed up 

The Advantages of Travel 
Do not yon think a man may be the waser — I had 
almost said the better — for going a hundred or two of 
miles , and that the mind has more room in it than 
most people seem to think, if ymu will but furnish the 
apartments’ I almost envy your last month, being in a 
very insipid situation myrself, and desire you would not 
fail to send me some furniture for my Gothic apartment, 
which IS very cold at presenL It vvill be the easier 
task, as yon have nothing to do but transcribe your little 
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red books, if they are not nibbed out , for I conclude 
you have not trusted everything to memory, which is ten 
times worse than a lead penal Half a word fixed upon 
or near the spot is worth a cart load of recollection 
When we trust to the picture that objects draw of them 
selves on our mind, we deceive ourselves without 
accurate and particnlar observation, it is but ill drawn 
at first, the outlines are soon blurred, the colours even 
day grow fainter, and at last, when we would produce 
It to anybody, we are forced to supply its defects with 
a few strokes of our own imagination. 

Netley Abbey 

My health is much improv ed by the sea , not that 1 
drank it or bathed m it, as the common jieople do no, 
I only walked by it, and looked upon it The climate 
IS rcmarkablv mild even m Oclober and November, 
no snow has been seen to he (here for these thirty 
years past , the myrtles grow in the ground against the 
houses, and Guernsey lilies bloom in every window, 
the town clean and well built, surrounded by its old 
stone walls, with thar towers and gateways, stands at 
the point of a peninsula, and opens fuU south to an arm 
of the sea, which, having formed two beautiful bays on 
each hand of it, stretches away in direct view, till it 
joins the Bntish Channel, it is skirted on either side 
with gently rising grounds, clothed with thick wood, and 
directly across ils month nse the highlands of the Isle 
of M ight at some distance, but distinctly seen. In the 
boaom of the woods — concealed from profane eyes — lie 
hid the rums of Netley Abbey , there may be nclier and 
greater bouses of religion, but the abbot is content w ith 
his situation Sec there, at the top of that hanging 
meadow , under the shade of those old trees tliat bend 
into a half arcle about it, he is walking slowly (good 
man '), and bidding his beads for the souls of bis 
benefactors, interred in that venerable pile that lies 
beneath him Beyond it — the meadow still descendmg 
— nods a thicket of oaks that mask the building, and 
have excluded a voew too gansh and luxuriant for a 
holy eye , only on either hand they leave an opening to 
the blue glittering sea. Did yon not observe how, as 
that white sad shot by and was lost, he turned and 
crossed himself to dnve the tempter from him that had 
thrown that distraction m his way? I should fell you 
that the ferry man who rowed me, a lusty young fellow, 
told me that he would not for all the world pass a night 
at the abbey — there vvere such things near it — though 
there was a power of money hid there ! From thence 
I went to Salisbury, Wilton, and Stonehenge , but of 
these I say no more , they will be published at the 
university press 

— I must not close my letter without giving you 
one pnnapal event of my history, which was that — 
in the course of my late lour — I set out one morning 
before five o'clock, the moon shining through a dark 
and misty autumnal air, and got to the sea coast time 
enough to be at the sun’s levee. I saw the clouds and 
dark vapours open gradually to nght and left, rolling 
over one another m great smoky wreaths, and the tide 
— as It flowed gently in upon the sands — first w hitening, 
then slightly tinged with gold and blue , and all at once 
a little line of insuflerable bnghtness that — ^before 1 can 
write these five words— was grown to half an orb, and 
now to a whole one, too glonous to be distinctly seen 
It ts veiy odd it makes no figure on paper, yet I shall 
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remember it as long as (be sun, or at least ns long ns I 
cntliirL I wonder nbethcr anjbod) crer saw il before? 
I hardly belieae it 

Grasmero 

Passed bj the little chapel of \\ ihorn, out of which 
the Siindn) congregation were then issuing I’as'cel 
a beck near Dunmailrouse, and entereel cstmoreland 
a second time , now licgin to ■■te Ilelmcrag, distinguished 
from Its rugged neighbours, not so much bj its height, 
as by the strange, broken outline of Us lop, like some 
gigantic budding deinolidieal, and llic stones that com 
posed it thing across each other in wild confusion Just 
beyond it, opens one of the sweetest landscapes that art 
cier attempted to imitate Hie bosom of llic inouii 
tains sjireading here into a broad basin discoicrs in 
the midst Grasmere water, its margin is hollowed into 
small lia\s with iiold eminences, some of them rocks, 
some of soft turf, that half conceal and a-an the figure 
of the little lake lhc\ cemimand I rom the sfiore, n 
low promontora pushes itself far into the aaatcr, and on 
it stands a white aillage aaiUi the parish chiireh rising 
m the midst of It hanging mclosurcs, corn fields, and 
meadoaas green as an emerald asilh their trees, hedges, 
and cattle, fill up the whole space from tlic edge of the 
aaatcr fust fippositc to ami is a large famdiunse, at 
the bottom of a steep, smoolii laaan cmliosoined in old 
aaood', which climh halfaaa) up the mountains side, 
and discoacr alioae them a broken line of crags, that 
crown the scene ^ol a single red tilc, no glanng 
gentleman’s house or garden walls, break in uiion the 
repose of tins little, nnsiis|K.cled jiaradisc , but all is 
peace, rusticitj, and happ) poaert), m Us neatest and 
most becoming attire 

Tho Granclo Obnrtrouso 

It is a fortnight since aac set onl hence upon a little 
excursion to Gencaa ^^e took the longest road, aaliicli 
lies through Saaoa, on jiurjiosc to -ec a famous monas 
ten, called the Grande Chartreuse, and had no reason 
to think our time lost After having travelled seven 
dajs aer) slow — for avc did not change hor'es, u being 
impossible for a chaise to go post in these roads — wc 
amacd at a lutlc anllage among'thc mountains of Saaoj, 
called Lchclics , from thence aae procccdcal on horses, 
who arc used to the avaj, to the mountain of the Char 
Ireuse II is six miles to the lop , the road runs wandnig 
up It, commonly not six feet broad , on one hand is the 
rock, with woods of pine trees hanging overhead, on 
the other, a monstrous precipice, almost perpendicular, 
at the bottom of which rolls a torrent, that sometimes 
tumbling among the fragments of stone that have fallen 
from on high, and sometimes precipitating itself down 
vast descents with a noise like thunder, which is still 
made greater b) the echo from the mountains on each 
side, concurs to form one of the most solemn, the most 
romantic, and the most astonishing scenes I ever beheld 
Add to this the strange views made h} the crags and 
cliffs on the other hand, the cascades that m many 
places throw themselves from the very summit down 
into the vade and the nver hclow, and man) other 
particulars impossible to describe, ) ou w ill conclude avc 
had no occasion to repent our pains This plaaai St 
Bruno chose to retire to, and upon its very top founded 
the aforesaid convent, which is tlic supenor of the 
whole order When we came there, the two fathers 
who arc commissioned to entertain strangers — for the 


rL>-t niiijt n-itlur speal one to nnolher, nor to any 
ont ebe -received u very lindlj, and set licfoie u a 
repast of diied lish, eggs, butter, and fiuits, all ciccllert 
in their 1 in 1, and cxlrcmelv neat Ihcy jireocil cs 
to spend the night there, and to ‘lav some days arrJi 
them, lull tins we could not do, vj they ltd uv about 
their house, v tiicli u, you niiut thml , like a htllc city, 
for there are a hundred fathers, hcjidcs llirex; handred 
servants, that inal c their clothes, grind their com, press 
their wine, and do everv thing among thcm“'lvce The 
avholc IS qnitc orderly and bim]ilc no hing of fjitiy 
hut lilt wonderful decenev, and the ‘trarge s Inati n, 
more than sup]i!y the place of it In the evening aae 
ilc‘cendexl liv the same wav, passing tliroagli itiina 
clouds that a cre then fomiing them elves on in’ 
motmlam s tide a Uiur to ) s M tivt ) 

In the .allnmi of the monks ht WTOtc an Alcaic 
ode on tlic subject , and in a subsequent Ic'ttr 
to his friend W'cst he again adverts to this 
meniorihle tistt ‘In our little journey up the 
Grande Chartreuse, 1 do not renicmhor to have 
gone ten paees witliout an cxcl itnation that there 
was no restriining Not a precipice, no* a torrent, 
not a cliff, hut IS pregnant with religion anel jiocUa 
There arc certain si i ncs (hat 1 ould awe an atheist 
I into belief, w itliout the help of other argument, 
j One need not liave a sen fantastic imagination 
I to see spirits there at noondnv ^ou have Death 
pcrpctuaJly hefort sour c\(s only so far rcnio cd 
as to ronqiosc the niind without fnghtening it’ 

On turnin^ from these fine fragments of dc 
scnpiion to Gray ■= poctrv, one is almost moved 
to sa\ that tlic dificrenrc lies mamly m rhvme 
and measure tn imaginative wamilh and vmd 
ness Ilf expression the prose is well nigh equal to 
the V cr->c 

Odo on n Distant Prospect of Eton College 
\e distant spires, yc antique towen 
lint crown the watery ghde, 
here grateful Science still adores ^ 

Her Ilenrv s hoiv shade , 

And VC, that from the sl'>tclv brow 
Of mdsor s heights the expanse Leloav 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey 
^Mlosc turf, who c shade, whose flowers among 
aiiders the hoary Thames along 
lIis silver winding wav 

Ah, luappv hills, ah, pleasing shade. 

Ah, fields beloved m vain ' 

Where once mv carclc's cliildhooel slrayaxl, 

V stranger y et to pain ' 

I feel the gales that from ye blow 
A momentary bliss bestow , 

As waving fresh their gladsome wing, 

My weary soul thev seem to sooth [nrl 
And, rcaloleiit of joy and youth, 

To hremtlic a second spnng 

Sav, Father Tlinmcs, for thou hast seen 
I ull many a spnghtly race. 

Disporting on thy margent green, 

l^c paths of pleasure trace, ^ 
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Who foremost now delight to cleat c 
With pliant arm thj glass) watc? 

The captive hnnet whicli enthral? 

“W hat idle progen) succeed 
To charf the rolling circle's speed, 

Or urge the 11) mg ball ’ 

hile some on came-st business bent 
Their murmuring labours pb 
’Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 
To sweeten hbert) , 

Some bold adtenturers disdain 
The limits of their litUe reign. 

And unknown regions dare descr) 

Still as thc\ run the) look behind , 

The) hear a toicc in cter)- wand, I 

And snatch a fearful jO) 

Ga) hope is theirs, b) fanc) fed, 

Less pleasing when possessed , 

The tear forgot as soon as shed. 

The sunshine of the breast 
Theirs buxom health of ros) hue. 

Wild wit, invention cternea. 

And lit el) cbear of tigour liom , 

The thoughtless da), the case night. 

The spmts pure, the slumbers light. 

That tie the approach of mom. 

Alas, regardless of their doom, 

The little Mctims pla) , 

Ko sense hare tlic) of ills to come, 

Xor care be)ond to da) , 
et see how all around ’em wail 
The minister^ of human fate, 

And black Misfortune's baleful tram ' 

Ah, shew them where in ambush stand, 

To 'cizc ihcir prc), the murtheroiis hand , 

Ah, tell them the) arc men ' 

Tlicse shall the fun Passions tear, 

Tlic aailturcs of the mind. 

Disdainful Anger, pallid I car, 

And Shame that sculks behind , 

Or pining Lose shall waste their )outh, 

Or Jealous) walh rankling tooth. 

That ml) gnaw-s the secret heart. 

And Lnv) wan, and faded Care, 

Grim a i«agctl comfortless Despair, 

And Sorrow’s piercing dart. 

Ambition this slmll tempt to nse. 

Then whirl the wretch from high. 

To bitter Scorn a sacrifice, 
jVnd gnnnuit, Infam) 

The stings of I alsehoorl those shall tn. 

And hard Unkmdncss’ altered cte, 
riiat mricl s the tear it forced to flow , 

And keen Remor c wath blood defiled 
\n<I moo<l) Madn-es kangbtng wild 
Vmid severest woe 

1 o, in the vale o*' vc.ars beneath 
A gnslv troop arc svcn 
The painful famih of Death 

More ludccus than their ipiccn ] 

Th^. neks the joints. On Ctce the veins, j 

Tlial ererv lalsymarg smew eirair 1 




riiosc in the deeper ratals rage 
Lo, Povert), to fill the band, 

Tliat numbs the soul with icy Innd, 

And slow consuming \ge 

To each his sufferings all are men, 

Condemned alike to groan , 

The tender for another s pain, 

Tlic unfeeling for his own 
\ ct, ah ! wh) should they laiow their fate? 

Since sorrow never comes too late. 

And happiness too swiftl) flics 
Thought would destroy their paradise 
No more , where ignorance is bliss, 

Tis foil) lo be wise 

The Glories of Cambridge 
From )onder realms of cmp)Tcan da) 

Bur Is on m) car th’ indignant la) , 

There sit the saintc-d sage, the b.ard divme, 

The ftv" whom genius gave to shine 
Thro’ ev er) iinhom age and undiscovcr d dime. 

Rapt in celestial transport the) , 
et hither oft a glance from high 
They send of tender sampath). 

To bless the place where on tlicir opening soul 
birst tlie gcmiine ardour stole 
'Twas Milton stnick the dtqi toned slicll, 

And, as the choral warblmgs round him swell, 

Meek Newton s self bends from his state sublime, 

And nods Ins boar) bead, and listens to the ^ 1 )^ 6 . 

‘ c brown ocr arching groves. 

That contemplation loves, 

Mlicrc wallov v Camus lingers with delight ' 

Oft at the blush of dawn 
1 trod )our level lawn, 

Oft woo d the gleam of C)nlhia silver bnght 
In cloisters dim, far from the liaunts of 1 olK, 

With Freedom bv mv side, and sofl cved Mclanchol) ’ 

Hut bark ' the jHJitals sound, and paang forth 
\\ itli solemn steps and slow , 

High potentates and dames of roval birth 
And mured fathers in long order go 
Great Ldward, with the lilies on liis brow 
P'rom haughlv Gallia tom. 

And Sad Cbatillon on her bndal mom 

That Wept her bleeding love, and pnned) Clare, 

And Anjou’s heroine and the paler ro e. 

The rival of her crown and of her woes, 

And cither llenr) Oicrc, 

The murdered s.aint, and the majc'stic loisl 
Tint broke the kev of Rome. 

(Their tear, their htlle tnumphs o’er 
TJieir human passion > no no more, 

Save Chantv, that glows l'<.)ond the tomb ) 

All that on f.ranta’s fruitful plain 

Rich slicam- of regal l>ount) poured 

And b,aJc these awful fanes and lurre’s nsc. 

To had tiicir Fit/rov s fc tal morning come , 

And thus thev sp^al in soft acco-J 
Hie lujuid langusgu t''th<' sj les 
• \\ h’t n grandeur, wha i power? 

Heavier tod, siipv nor pa n 
Mbal the brig'i reward we g'ln? 
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The gnleful memorj of the good 
eet IS the breath of \ tmal show er. 

The bee’s collected treasures sw eet, 

Sweet music’s melting fall, but sweeter )et 
The still small voice of gratitude ’ 

(From Ode for Music on the InstiJlation of the Dute of Grafton 
as Chancellor of the University of Oirahndge, 1769 ) 

King Edward HI , the Countesses of Pembroke and Clare 
Queen Margaret of Anjon, and Queen Eliiabetli wife of Edward IV 
King Henry VI and King Henry VIII , were all founders or 
benefactors of colleges at Cambridge 

From The Progress of Poesy ’ 

Awake, iToIian lyre, awake, 

And gite to rapture all thj trembling stnngs. 

From Helicon’s harmonious springs 
A thousand nils their mazy progress take 
The laughing flowers that round them blow 
Dnnk life and fragrance as they flow 
Now the rich stream of music winds along. 

Deep, majestic, smooth, and strong, 

Thro’ \erdant vales and Ceres’ golden reign 
Now rowling down the steep amain, 

Headlong, impetuous, see it pour 

Hie rocks and nodding groves rebellow to the roar 

In dimes bej ond the solar road. 

Where shaggy forms o’er ice budt mountains roam, 

The muse has broke the tualight gloom, 

To cheer the shivenng native’s dull abode. 

And oft beneath the odorous shade 
Of Chill s boundless forests laid. 

She deigns to hear the savage jouth repeat, 

In loose numbers wildly sweet. 

Their feather cinctured chiefs and dusky loves. 

Her track, where’er the goddess roves, 

Glorv pursue and generous shame, 

The unconquerable mind and Freedom’s holy flame. 

Far from the sun and summer gale, 

In thy green lap was Nature’s darling laid. 

What time, where lucid Avon strayed. 

To him the mighty mother did unveil 

Her awdiil face the dauntless child 

Stretched forth his little arms, and smiled 

‘This pencil take,’ she said, ‘ whose colours clear 

Richly paint the vernal year 

Thine, too, these golden keys, immortal boy 1 

This can unlock tlie gates of Joy , 

Of Horrour that, and thrilling Fears, 

Or ope the sacred source of syanpathetic Tears,’ 

Nor second he, that rode sublime 
Upon the seraph wmgs of Ecstasy, 

The secrets of the abyss to spy 
He passed the flaming bounds of space and time 
The living throne, the sapphire blaze. 

Where angels tremble while they gaze. 

He saw , but blasted with excess of light, 

Closed his eyes in endless night 
Behold where Dryden’s less presumptuous car 
Wide o’er the fields of glory bear 
Two coursers of ethereal race, 

ith necks in thunder cloathed, and long resoimdmg 
pace 


The Bard— A Pfndarlc Ode 

This ode IS founded on a tradition current m Wales, that 
Edw’ard I , when he completed the conquest of that country, 
ordered all the bards that fell into his hands to be put to dealt 

‘ Ruin seize thee, ruthless King ' 

Confusion on ihy banners wait. 

Though fanned by Conquest’s enmson vnng, 

They mock the air wath idle state. 

Helm, nor hauberk’s twisted mail, 

Nor e’en thy virtues. Tyrant, shall avail 
To save thy secret soul from nightly fears, 

From Cambna’s curse, from Chmbna’s tears 1’ 

Such w ere the sounds, that o’er the crested pnde 
Of the first Edward scattered wild dismay, 

As down the steep of Snowdon’s shaggy side 
He wound with toilsome march his long array 
Stout Glo’ster stood aghast m speechless trance 
‘ To arms ' ’ cned Mortimer, and couched his qmvenng 
lance 

On a rock, whose haughty brow 

Frowns o’er old Conway’s foaming flood, 

Robed in the sable garb of woe. 

With haggard eyes the Poet stood — 

Loose Ills beard, and hoary hair 
Streamed, like a meteor, to the troubled air — 

And with a master’s hand, and prophet’s fire. 

Struck the deep sorrows of his lyre. 

‘ Hark, how each giant oak, and desert cave, 

Sighs to the torrent’s awful voice beneath 1 
O’er thee, O King! their hundred arms they wave, 
Revenge on thee in hoarser murmurs breathe , 

Vocal no more, since Cambna’s fatal day, 

To high horn Iloel’s harp, or soft Llewellyn’s lay 

‘Cold IS Cadwallo’s tongue. 

That hushed the stormy mam 
Brave Unen sleeps upon his craggy bed 
Mountains, ye mourn m vain 
Modred, whose magic song 

Made huge Plinlimraon bow his cloud topped head. 

On dreaiy Anon’s shore they he, Citnamo 

Smeared with gore, and ghastly pale 
Far, far aloof the aflnghted ravens sad , 

The famished eagle screams, and passes by 
Dear lost companions of my tuneful art, 

Dear ns the light that visits tliese sad eyes. 

Dear as the ruddy drops that w arm my heart 
Ye died amidst your dyang country’s cnes — 

No more I weep They do not sleep 
On yonder cliffs, a gnesly band, 

I sec them sit , they linger yet. 

Avengers of their native land 
With me in dreadful harmony they join. 

And weave with bloody hands the tissue of thy line- 

‘ Weave the w arp, and vv eave the w oof. 

The vv indmg sheet of Edw-ard s race. 

Give ample room, and veige enough 
The characters of hell to trace, 

Mark the year, and mark the night. 

When Severn shall re echo wath affright 
The shneks of death, through Berkley’s roof that nngi 
Shrieks of an agonising King 1 
She wolf of France, wath unrelenting fangs, Qoeen 
That tpar’st the bowels of thy mangled mate. 
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From, thee be bom, ho o’er th} country liangs Edwardlll 
The scourge of Hca\ en ! "What terrors round him watt 1 
Amazement in his \an, with Flight combme<l, 

And Sorrow ’s faderl form, and Solitude behind 

‘Might) Victor, might) Lord, 

Low on his funeral couch he lies ' 

Ko pit) mg heart, no e)e, afford 
A tear to grace his obsequies. 

Is the sable wamor fled ’ ilic BheJ. Prmcc 

Til) son IS gone He rests among the dead 
The stvarm that in thy noontide beam were bom’ 

Gone to salute the rising mom 

Fair Hughs the mom, and soft the zepli)T blows, 

While proudly nding o’er tlie azure realm, 

In gallant trim the gilded \esscl goes , 

\ outh on the prow , and Pleasure at the helm , 
Regardless of the sweeping whirlwind’s swa), 

Tliat, hushed in gnm repose, expects his eiening pre) 

‘ Fill high the sparkling Ixiwl, 

The rich repast prepare 

Reft of a crown, he )et may share the feast RicLarJ II 
Close by the regal chair 
Fell Thirst and Famine scowl 
A baleful smile upon their baffled guest 
Heard )e the dm of battle bray, the Wan of the Rtaee 
Lance to lance, and horse to horse? 

Long )ears of havoc urge their destined course, 

And through the kindred squadrons moi their was 
Ye Towers of Julius, London’s lasting shame, °n 

With man) a foul and midnight murtlicr fed, 

Revere liis consort s faith, his father’s fame, Henry V 
And spare the meek usurper’s liol) head ' Henrj VI 
Aljoie, below, the rose of snow, 

Twined with her blushing foe, w e spread 
The bristled boar m infant gore InJge of Richard III 
Vi allows licneath the thorn) shade 
Now, brothers, bending o’er the acaused loom. 

Stamp we our vengeance deep, and ratif) his doom 

* ‘‘Edward, lo ! to sudden fate 
(Weave we the woof The thread is spun ) 

Half of thy heart we consecrate El^or of Castils 

(*ri , , J Edwara I jqucCT 

(Tile wcbiswose. The work is done )" 

Stay, O sta) ' nor thus forlorn 

Lcaic me unblessed, unpiticd, here to mourn 

In )on bright track, that fires tlic western skies, 

Thc\ melt, they \anish from m) c)cs. 

Rut oh ' what solemn scenes, on Snowdon’s height 
Descending slow, their ghttenng skirts unroll ’ 

Visions of glor), spare m) aching sight 
\e unliom ages, crowd not on m) soul ' 

No more our long lost Arthur we licwail the Tudon 
All had, )e genuine kings ! Britannia s issue, had I 

‘ Girt with many a baron bold. 

Sublime their stany fronts the) rear 
And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 
In bcardetl raajesti , appear 
In the midst a fonn divine ' 

Her e)c proclaims her of the Bnton line , 

Her lion port, her awc-commanding face. Queen Eluabeih 
Attempered sweet to sirgin grace 
V hat strings symphonious tremble in the air, 
t\ hat straiias of socal transport round her pta) ’ 

Hear from the grave, great ^a]lC^sm hear I ihc Wslih hard 
The) breathe a soul to animate tin da) 




Bright Rapture calls, and soaring, as she sings. 

Waves in the eye of Heaven her man) coloured wings 

‘The verse adorn again 
Fierce War, and faithful Love, 

And Truth severe, b) fair) Fiction dressed 

In buskined measures move Shatcipeare 

Pale Gncf, and pleasing Pain, 

With Horrour, t)Tant of the throbbing breast 
A voice as of the cherub choir, Milton 

Gales from blooming Eden Ixar , 

And distant warblings lessen on my ear. Later poctv 
Tliat lost in long futunt) expire. 

Fond, impious man, think’st thou )on sanguine cloud, 
Raised b) th) breath, has quenched the orb of dav ’ 
To-morrow he repairs the golden flood, 

And warms the nations wath redoubled ra) 

Enough for me with jO) I sec 
The different doom our Fates assign 
Be thine Despair, and sceptred Care , 

To Inumph, and to die, arc mine.’ 

He spoke, and headlong from the mountain’s height, 
Deep m the roanng tide he plunged to endless night 

Elegy vxTltten In a Country Churchyard. 

Tlie curfew tolls the knell of parting da) , 

The lowing herd wind slowly o’er the lea, 

The ploughman homeward plods his wear) wa)., 

\nd leaves the world to darkness and to me 

Now fades the glimmering landscape on the sight, 

\nd all the air a solemn stillness holds. 

Save where the beetle wheels his droning flight, 

And drovvs) tinklings lull the distant folds, 

Save that from )ondcr iv) mantled tower, 

The moping ow 1 docs to tlie moon complain 
Of such as, wnudenng near her secret bower, 

Molest her ancient sobtaiy reign 

Beneath those rugged elms, that yew tree s shade, 

\\ here heaves the turf in man) a mouldering heap. 
Each in his narrovv cell for ever laid. 

The rude forefathers of the hamkt sleep 

The breezy call of incense breathing mom, 

The swallow twittenng from the straw limit shed, 

The cock’s shnll clanon, or the cclioing horn, 

No more shall rouse them from their lowl) bed 

For llicm no more the blazing hcartb shall bum. 

Or bus) housewife plv her evening care 
No children run to lisp their sire s return. 

Or climb his knees the env icd kiss to share. 

Oft did the harvest to their sickle )ichl, 

riieir furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke 
How jocund did thev dnve tlicir team a field ' 

How liowcil the vvoocLs beneath their sturd) stroke' 

Let not ambition mock their useful toil, 

Tbeir homelv jo)s, and dcstinv ob=curc 
Nor Grandeur hear with a disdainful smile 
The short and simple annals of the poor 

Tlie lioast of lieraldr) , the pomp of ]vow er 
And all that Ijeaut), all that wealth c ergavr 
\waU alike the inevitable hour 
The paths of glory lead but to the grave 
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Nor joii, )c I’roiul, iinputi, to licsc tin. fault, 

If Mcmor) o’er thtir tomb )io trophies raise, 

Where through the long dnuii aisle and freltwl \ault 
rhe pealing anthem swells the note of prais' 

Can storicel urn or animalcHt btu.t 
Back to Its mansion call the Heeling breath? 

Can Honours eoiec proeokc the silent dust, 

Or 1 latter} soothe the dull cold ear of Heath? 

Perhaps in this neglected spot is laid 

Some heart once pregnant with celestial fire , 

Ilaiuls that the rod of empire might ha\c swaecd 
Or waked to e\iae) the being I'le 

But Knowledge to their e\es her ample page, 

Rich with Hie spoils of time did ne'er unroll , 

Chill I’cmirv repressed their noble rage. 

And froee the genial current of the ^oul 

Full mail) a gem, of purest ra) serene, 

The dark unfathomcl caves of ocean licar 
Full man} a llowci is l>om to blush iiiivcn, 
knd waste its sweetness on the de ert air 

Some Milage Hampden, that with dauntless breast 
Pile little t}ranl of his fields withstood , 

Some unite inglorious Milton here nia) rest, 

Some Cromwell guilllcTj of liis coiintrj’s blood 

The applause of listening senates to command, 

Pile threats of pain and nun to despise, 

To scatter plcnt} o er a smiling land 

And reael their liisloi} in a nation s e}cs, 

Their lot forbad nor circimiscrdicd alniic 

Pheir growing sirtucs, but ilicir crimes confined , 
Forbad to wade through slaughter to a throne, 

And shut the gales of mere) on maul ind 

The ilnigghng pangs of conscious tniih to hide, 

To quench the blushes of ingenuous shame, 

Or heap the shnne of Luxur) and Pndc 
With incense kindled at the Muses llamc 

Far from the madding crowil s ignoble stnic, 

Tlicir sober wishes never learned to stra} , 

Along the cool sequestered vale of life 
Tlicy kept the noiseless tenor of their vva} 

A'et even these Imncs from m-.ull to protect 
Some frail memorial still erected nigh 
AVith uncouth rhimcs and shapeless sculpture decked, 
Implores the passing tnbute of a sigh 

Their name, their }cars, spelt by the unlettered Muse, 
Tltc place of fame and elegy suppl} 

And man} a hoi} text around she strews, 

Tliat teach the nistic moralist to die. 

For who, to dumb Foqjetfulness a prev, 

This pleasing anxious being e’er resigned. 

Left the warm precincts of the cheerful da}. 

Nor cast one longing, Iingcnng look behind? 

On some fond breast the parting soul relics, 

Some pious drops the closing e}o requires , 

Fen from the tomb the voice of Nature cries. 

E’en in our ashes Inc their wonted fires. 


1 or thee w lio, mindful of the iinlionourcil dca-d, 

I)o>l in lhe-,e line, their aitlt s laic relate. 

If chance, b} loiiel} Contemplation lial, 

‘'omc 1 indred spirit shall inquire ih) fate* 

Hajih some boat} headed s 'am may ay 
‘Oft have vvu seen him at tin jvetp of dawn 
Brii hing with hast) steps the dews awa}, 

1 o meet the sun iijion the upland lavvn. 

‘ Hicrs at the font of vender mylding ly-ccli, 
lliat wreathe. Us old falilaslic owls so high, 

His Inti s length at uonntide won'd he stretch, 

And pore up'jn the brook that Inbblc !>} 

‘ Harrl b} von \ ood, nov Rmiline *s m "com, 

^I littering his va}v atvl fancies he wo dd rci-c, 

Nov drooiiing, wofiil, wan, lile one forlorn. 

Or era ed v nth care, or cro "cd in hopcl'", love. 

‘ One mom 1 mn'ed litni on the anlom'ul h II, 

Along the heath "nd nrar lin Hvountc tree. 
Another came , nor vet bes dc the tall, 

Nor itp llie lavvn, nor at the woo'l was he, 

‘ llic next, wiilv dirge-- due, in sad "rras, 

Nlov through the chiirchwa) path vvtrsaA him bora;, 
Approach "nd read (for thou cansl read) the by 
(jraved on the stone liencalh von aged thorn.' 

77/0 J'llu/! 

Here tests his head upon the lap of 1 anh 
\ \ outh to I ortimc and to hamc uni ro'^n 
1 air Saence frovned not on liis humble b rth, 

\nd Mclancliol} marked him for her ov n. 

l^argc was Ins boiinl}, and his *du1 --mrere, 

Heaven did a Tecoinpcnce as hrgelv send 
He gave to Miser} all he had, a tear. 

He gamed from 1 Icavem ( tw as all he wa bed) afncck 

No further seel Ills merits to diaelose, 

Or draw Ida frailties from their dread al' 0 <lc, 
(Tlicrc the} aid c in trembling liope repose,) 

The bo:.om of Ins Father and his Go<I 

Tile fif'l draft of Itic ftficcalh alanra insli-al of the carnrr d 
Hampden, ^IlIlon, mj Cromwell hav the*.- of Cat"* Tcl v 

Oc-vr In Gra> li fir*,! MS itn- tianra fjlloAeJ ih* l*mt) f 

H im hav ewe ^cen the {poenwood Mde ntona 
W hile o cr llic heath we hied oiir labour done 
Oft as rhe V oaettaih piped her farevveU siuji 
M iih wistful epev pur-nc the seUinc sun. 

In cartj editions this fine stan-v preceded the epitaph 
'There rcatlered oft, flic earliest of the >ear. 

It) hands unseen arc showers of vaolcts found. 

The redhteavl loves to build and wartJe there 
And little footsteps liRhil) irtint lire ground 
a\riotlier verse tn Mason a manuscript of the paern rum 

‘Hart, 1 how tlie s-acred calm, that hreathes aroimJ, 

Ihd^ ever) fierce tumultuous prswon cea5e 
In still fmall ntxents tvIu ptnnp from the prouna 
A prateful eTrucst of eternal peace 

Tho AlUnneo of Education and Goverrunont- 

As stcklv pHnls betmv n niggard earth, 

Whose barren l/osom starves her generous birth, 

Nor genial warmth, nor genial juice retains 
Their roots to feed, and fill their verdant veins 
And, as in cliinci. where Winter holds his reign, 

The soil, though fertile, viill not teem in vain. 
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Porbids her germ'; to swell, her tlndcs to nse, 

>sOr trusts her hlossoms to the churhsh si ics. 

So draw mankind in s am the t ital airs, 

Unformed, unfriended hy those 1 indlj cares 
That health and aigour to tlic soul impart. 

Spread the young thought, and varm the opening heart , 
So fond instruction on the growing powers 
Of nature idly lasashes her stores, 

If equal justice, vnth unclouded face. 

Smile not indulgent on the nsing race. 

And scatter with a free, though frugal hand. 

Light golden showers of plcntj o’er the land , 

But tyrannj has fixed her empire there, 

T o check their tender hopes w ith chilling fear, 

And blast the blooming promese of the )car 
This spaaous animated scene survej. 

From where the rolling orb that gi\es the day, 

His sable sons v ith nearer course surrounds. 

To either pole, and life’s remotest bounds. 

How rude soccr the extenor form we find, 

Howe’er opinion tinge the \ancd mind, 

Ahke to all the kind impartial Hcaicn 
The sparks of truth and happinesa has given 
Ith sense to feel, with memora to retain, 

Thej follow pleasure, and thej flj from pam , 

T heir judgment mends ihc plan their fancy draws. 

The cicnt presages, and explores the cause , 

The soft returns of gratitude thej I now, 

Bj fraud elude, bj force repel the foe , 

Willie mutual asashes mutual w oes endear. 

The sonal smile, the sympathetic tear 

Sav, then, through ages hj what fate confined. 

To difTcrcnt climes seem different souls assigned? 

Here measured la\ s and philosophic case 
Fix and improac the polished arts of peace 
Tlicrc industrj and gam their vigils 1 eep, 

Command the winds, and tame the unwilling deep 
Here force and hard) dcerls of blooil prevail , 

There languid pleasure sighs in cverv gale 
Oft o cr the trembling nations from afar 
Has Scjthia breathed the living eloud of war. 

And, where the deluge burst, vnth sweepv svvaj, 
Tlicir arms, their kings, their gods were lolled avnj 
As oft have issued, host impelling host, 

The blue cved mynads from the Bailie coast, 

Tlic prostrate south to the dcstrover jiclds 
Her boasted titles, and her golden fields, 

\\ Ith gnm delight the brood of winter view 
V bnghlcr dav, and heavens of azure hue. 

Scent the new fragrance of the breathing rose. 

And quaff the pendent vintage as it grows. 

Proud of the joke, and pliant to the rod, 

^\ h) jet does Asia dread a monarch s notl. 

While Furopcan frccvlcm still v iihstands 

Tlic encroaching tide that drowns her lessening lands. 

And see's far off with an imlignant groan. 

Her native plains and empires once her own’ 

Can ojKncr skies an 1 suns of fiercer flame 

0 cqiowcr the fire that 'inimatcs euir frame , 

As lamp;, that shcvl at eve a chccriul rar, 

1 ade and expire I'encalh the eve of dav ’ 

Tscctl We the inlliicnec of the noitl cm '’ar 

To string, our nerves and steel our I carts to war’ 

An 1 where the fare of mature laughs around 
Must sickening vartue llv the taintcvl ground’ 

L niuanlv tbo igh ' vhat seasons can coiitro', 




MTiat fancied zone can arcumsenbe the soul 

ho, conscious of the source from whence the springs, 
Bv reason’s light, on rcsjhuion’s wings, 

Spite of her frail companion, dauntless goes 
Oer Libyas deserts and throngh /fcmlilas snows? 

She bids each slumlieiang cnergj awake. 

Another touch, anotlicr temjicr tal e, 

Suspends the infcnor laws that rule our claj , 

The sluhhom elements confess her swaj , 

Their little wants, their low desires, refine. 

And raise the mortal to a height divmc 
Isot hut the human fabnc from the birtli 
Imbibes a flavour of its jiarent earth 
As V anous tracts enforce a vanous toil, 

Tlic manners speak the idiom of their soil 
An iron race the mountain cliffs maintain, 

Foes to the gentler genius of the plain , 

For where unweaneil smews must be found, 

With side long plough to quell the flinlv ground. 

To turn ihe torrent’s sw ift-rJcscendmg flood, 

To brave the savage rushing from the v ood, 

Mhat wonder, if to patient valour trained, 

They guard vvilh spirit what hj strength ihcv gamed , 
And while their rocky ramparts round thej ^cc. 

The rough abode of want and lilicrtj, 

(As lawless force from confidence wall grow) 

Insult the plentj of the vales below ? 

What wonder, m the sultry climca that spread. 

Where Nile, redundant o’er his summer bed. 

From hi3 broad bosom life and verdure flings. 

And broods o’er Lgvpt with Ins watery wing-, 

If vvalh adventurous oar and readj sail. 

The duskv people drive licfore the gale , 

Or on frail floats to neighhounng cities ndc, 

That nse and glitter o’er the ambient tide’ 

^Iavon prt exvcd as * much loo beautiful lo be lovt a ctriplct 
intended to have b-en included tti this frat;mcnt or nnfiniihcd 
poem 

WHicn love could teach a monarch to be wise 
And gospel light first dawned from Bullen s c) es. 

Tlie earlier Lives of Grap and cthiions of hiv worbs by Mason anil 
by Milford were superrc^ed by aif Gosses fluJ) in the Men of 
Letters senes (iSSa) and his edition of the worts in pro e and 
sen- induding lliree hundred and forty nine Ictterv fr vol tf'r). 
Sec also XIaiihcw Arnolds introduction to the s l-ctim in Wards 
Bn^ltsh } cetr, vob ill An elaborate edition of Cray s lett-rs was 
prepared by Mr D C. Tovey (vols. i and ii 1500-1904). 

Milliam Collins, 

necounted bj most modem critics the onlj great 
English Ijnst of the eighteenth ccnlurj, was the 
son of a well-to do hatter at Chiclicstcr, and 
there he was Ijorn on the Chnstmas of 1721 
He received a liberal education, first m the pre- 
bcndal school of Chichester, then as i scholar 
on the foundation of Winchester College ind 
afterwards at Que-en’s College and Magdalen Col- 
lege in Oxford, where he was distinguished for 
Mils genius and indolence’ but took Iiis degree 
of BA in November 1743 Joscpli Warlon md 
Gilbert Wliite of Sclbornc were fellow -sti dents 
and friends He left college abruptlv, anti after- 
wards visited an uncle, at that time with luw 
regiment in Flanders On his return to England, 
Collins thought of cntCnn,,, the Church bui he 
soon abandoned this de-. gn and applietl himself 
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to litenture Wiiilc at collct'c iic published liis 
Pnstnn Ldoipics (1742), ofterw.trds republished 
with the title of Onm/tU J (li'iriifs, ond next >enr 
his LptUk io Sir FI omas Ilnnina ott Jus J^ilttion 
of ShaJ:speau Collins, is Johnson remarks, *h id 
nnn> projects in his head’ He planned se\cral 
trigcdics, and issued Ptofosals fo> a History of 
lit. PciHval of f Kirnin^^'x uorl uhieh he nceer 
areoniplished He was full of high hopes .and 
in ignificent srlienies, but w uitcd stenaincss of 
purpose ind ijiplii ition 1 hrough Jolinson he 
obtained an ad\ ince from a bool seller for a 
projeeted ir lU'-hlion of Xiistotle’s Poetic^ In 
1746 he publwhed his Oths, which were piirelnsed 
by Miilir tile bookseller, but faded to attract 
iltcntion Ihc poet in disgust buml the unsold 

copie-,, sank under tiu disappointment, and became 
still more indolent and dissip itcd llie fine 
promise of his ^outh, his ardour ind ambition, 
ineltod awaj under this bincful and depressing 
inihiencc Once again, how e\ er, he strung his h re 
J homson dud in 1748 Collins— who h\cd some 
tunc at Ruhmond knew and lo\cd him, "and J 
seems to ha\c been bus si etched bj 1 homson 
in 1 stanz i of the Ciu/A of Jiiiioltiia 

Of nil the gentle tenants of the place, 

J here was a man of special gra\e remark , 
ccrlaiii tender gloom o'ersjireoid his face, 

I'cnsne, not sad, in thought iinoUed, not darl 
len thousand glorious s) sit ms would he build, 

1 en thousand great ideas tilled his mind , 

Ilut mill the elouds the) fled, and left no trace Iiclnnd 

When Thomson died Collins (juittcd Richmond, 
and commemorated Ins brother poet in a touch 
ing ode Among his friends was also Home, the 
author of JJougJas, Xo whom he addressed anode, 
found unfinished after his death, on the Siifn 
shltons of tJtt Htghlauds It was communicatcrl 
bv Carljlc of Inaercsk to the Roj-al Socicij of 
Edinburgh, and printed in their Transactions in 
1788, not without alterations and additions b> 
Carijlc and Henrj Mackenzie Collins Io\ed to 
dwell on these dim and Msionarj objects, and 
the compliment he pajs to Tasso might almost 
be applied to himself 

I’rc\ ailing poet, avhosc undoubting mind 
Bcbered the magic wondcra which he sung 

In the midst of the poet’s difficulties and dis 
tresses, his uncle died (1749) and left him about 
;^2ooo , ‘a sum,’ sa>s Johnson, ‘which Collins 
could scarce!) think exhaustible, and which he 
did not Inc to exhaust ’ P- c had sunk into a slate 
of nervous prostration , .all hope or power of exer- 
tion had fled Johnson met him one da),earrjing 
with him as he travelled an English Testament 
‘1 have but one book,’ said Collins, ‘but it is the 
besg’ A voyage to Trance failed to dissipate 
Ins melancholy, and for a time he was the inmate 
of a madhouse In his later days he was tended 
by his sistei in Chichester He used, when at 


libcrt), to wander day .and night among the aisles 
ind cloisters of Chichester Cathcdnl, iccompanj 
ing the music with sobs ind moans After pass- 
ing SIX vears in this condition, he died m utter 
obsnint} on J2lh June 1759 Two odes wnitcn 
in his later vcirs, on the Musit. of the Gnaan 
Tlteaht" and the DfU of ylrostoii, have been lojt 
1 or long the Omiittr/ J.ologues v ere the mod 
esteemed of Collins's works, he himself thought 
otherw isc, and the v orld soon came to be of his 
opinion Soufhej rcnnrl cd ting though mtcrij 
neglected on tlicir first appearance, the Oda of 
Colliiib in one generation and without anj id en 
iitioiis lid, were acknowledged to be the licst of 
their I iml in the hngu igc ‘ Silent!) and impcr 
cep ibl) thev had risen hv their own huo^ancv.and 
tlieir power was felt b) cverv reader who Ind on) 
true poetic feeling’ fins true c,-.tinntc is fulh 
esi ihhshed, though there is n Collins some la*'!, 
of human interest and of action Tlic FiJopm ore 
free from the occasion d obscurity and remn cness 
of the Oflts, though the) too arc ntlier Lame, and, 
with the exception of the second, rather pointless 
and defective m store Collins, hke Gray holds 
a middle iiObition between the school of I’ojic ard 
the school of Wordsworth In his nnturcr '"Oix 
he IS almost comjdc'elv fret from die 'O called 
‘poetic diction’ of the cightccnili century be 
has not tlic passionate feeling for nature of later 
poets, but his feeling is at least rc.al and not coa 
vtntion d In respect of natural jioctic gifts, Jolir 
son, in spite of prcnidices, recognised m Collia> 
something lacking m Gnv, whom it was usual to 
set beside Collins or even rank .as his superor 
Colendgc and Mrs Browning place him above 
Grav Mr Swinburne vehemently denounces all 
linking of the two eontemponnes together, as a 
lync poet, Grav is not worthy to unloose Collins 5 
shoc-lat( hcL Collins had, and Grav had not, the 
gift of hne song, a puriiv of music and danty 
not found from Marvell to Clikc. ‘Tlic rouse 
gave birti) to Collins slic did but gi'C sec* 
to Gray ’ Collins could put more music into a 
note linn could all the rest of his generation into 
all the labours of their lives Rut liis range was 
narrow He had not Goldsmith’s power of com 
pclling human emotion , and his choice of subjects 
and his subtler modes of treatment, debar him 
from the populanty of the author of the /Tf'Cf 
His most liighly finished ode is that To E' 
which is unsurpassed for exalted tone and exqui 
site diction The ode on The Passions has ments 
of a dificrent order, but shows genius of e^n 

wider scope. The allegorical clnractcr of this e 

and Its companion pieces. To Liberty To 
and To Pit), removes them from direct human 
svanpathy The Odt to Lthett) first after Milton 
‘blows the clanon of republican faith’ bo poe 
made more use of metaphors and pcrsonificatmn 
Pity is presented with ‘eyes of dewy light, an 
Danger is described with the distinctness 0 
sculpture 
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Danger, \\ hose limbs of giant mould 
What mortal eye can fixed behold ’ 

Who stalls his round, an hideous form. 
Howling amidst the midmght storm, 

Or throu-s him on the ndgx steep 
Of some loo»e hanging rock to sleep 

That Collins tv as capable of simpliatj and pathos 
IS shown b> his tno most popular poems, On the 
Death of the Poet Thomson, and the ode quoted 
below beginning ‘ How sleep the brat e ’ 

The scene of the following eclogue, the second 
of the senes, is the desert at middaj 

Hassan or the Camel-driver 

In sdent horror, o’er the boundless waste, 

The dn\er Hassan with his camels past , 

One cruse of tvater on his back he bore, 

And his light scnp contained a scanlj store , 

A fan of painted feathers in his hand, 

To guard his shaded face from scorching sand 
The sultrj sun had gained the middle skj, 

And not a tree and not an herb was nigh , 

The lieasts with pain their dusty way pursue, 

Shrill roared the winds, and dreary was the view ' 

AN ith desperate sorrow wild, the affnghted man 
Thnce sighed, thnce struck his breast, and thus began 
‘Sad was the hour, and lucVIess was the daj, 

■S\ hen first from Schiraz’ walls I bent mj waj I 

‘ Ah ' little thought I of the blasting wind. 

The thirst or pinching hunger that I find ' 

Bethink thee, Hassan, where shall thirst assuage, 
INTicn fails this cruse, his unrelenting rage’ 

Soon shall this scrip its precious load resign, 

Then what but tears and hunger shall be thine’ 

‘ ^ e mute companions of m) toils, that bear 
In all m> gnefe a more than equal share ' 

Here, where no spnngs in murmurs break awaj. 

Or moss-crowned fountains mitigate the da), 

In wiin ye hope the green delights to know, 

■\\ hich plains more blest or verdant vales bestow , 
Here rocks alone and tasteless sands are found, 

And faint and sickl) winds for ever howl around. 

Sad was the hour, and luckless was the day, 
'W'hen first from Schiraz’ vialls I bent m) way t 

* ‘Curst be the gold and silver which persuade 
Weak men to follow far fatiguing trade ' 

The 111) peace outshines the silver store. 

And hfe is dearer than the golden ore , 

Yet mone) tempts us o’er the desert brown, 

.To every distant mart and wealthy town 
Full oft we tempt the land, and oft the sea , 

And are we onl) ) et repaid by thee ? 

Ah wh) was ruin so attractive made, 

Or why fond man so easil) betra)ed? 

Whv heed we not, whilst mad we haste along. 

The gentle voice of Peace, or Pleasure s song? 

Or wherefore think the flower) mountain’s side, 

Tlie fountain’s murmurs, and the valley’s pndc, 

Whv think we these less pleasing to Ixihold 
Than drear) deserts, if the) lead to gold ? 

Sad was the hour and luckless was the day 
When first from Schiraz’ walk I bent m) ww) ' 
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‘ O cease, m) fears 1 All frantic as I go, 

Y’hen thought creates unnumbered scenes of woe, 
kVhat if the bon m his rage I meet 1 
Oft in the dust I new his pnnted feet , 

And fearful oft, when Da)’s declining light 
\ lelds her pale empire to the mourner Night, 

By hanger roused he scours the groanmg plain, 

Gaunt wolves and sullen tigers in his train , 

Before them Death with shneks directs their wa), 
Filk the wild )ell, and leads them to their pre) 

Sad was the hour, and luckless was the da), 
Y’hen first from Schiraz’ walls I lient my wa) 1 

‘ At that dead hour the silent asp shall creep. 

If aught of rest I find, upon m) sleep. 

Or some swoln serpent twist his scales around. 

And wake to angnish with a burning w ound 
Thnce happy they, the w ise contented poor, 

From lust of wealth and dread of death secure 1 
The) tempt no deserts, and no gnefs they find , 

' Peace rules the day where reason rules the mind 
Sad was the hour, and luckless was the da), 
When first from Schiraz’ walk I bent m) wa) ' 

‘O hapless )outh 1 for she thy love hath won. 

The tender Zara, wiU be most undone. 

Big swelled m) heart, and owaed the powerful maid, 
When fast she dropped her tears, as thus she said 
“Farewell the )onth whom sighs could not detam, 
^\'hom Zara’s breaking heart implored in vain ' 

Yet as thou go’st, may ever) blast arise 
Weak and unfclt as these rejected sighs 1 
Safe o’er the wild no penk ma)st thou sec, 

I No gnefs endure, nor weep, fake )onth, like me.” 

, O let me safel) to the fair return, 

I Sav with a kiss, she must not, shall not mourn , 
j O let me teach m) heart to lose its fears, 

I Recalled bj Y isdom’s voice and Zara’s tears ’ 

He said, and called on Heaven to bless the daj 
Y’hen back to Schiraz’ walk he bent his wa) 

Ode written In 1746 
Hon sleep the brave who sink to rest, 

B) all their countr) s wishes blest I 
Y hen Spnng, with dew) fingers cold. 

Returns to deck their hallowed mould, 

She there shall dress a sweeter sod. 

Than Fanej’s feet have ever trod 

B) fair) hands their knell is rung. 

By forms unseen their dirge is sung , 

Their Honour comes, a pilgnm gra) , 

To bless the turf that wraps their cla). 

And Freedom shall a while repair. 

To dwell, a weeping hermit, there ' 

Ode to Evening: 

If aught of oaten stop, or pastoral song. 

May hope, chaste Eve, to soothe th) modest ear. 

Like thy own solemn Ejinngs, 

Th) spnngs, and d)ing gales, 

O njmph reserved, while now tlie bnght haired stin 
Sits in von western tent, whose cloud) skirts. 

With brede ethereal wove, tnud 

O’erhang his wav) bed 
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Now nir is hushed, s'i\c where the weak ejed Int, 
With short shrill shriek, flit' h) on kathem \ injj. 

Or where the licetlc winds 
Ills small but sullen horn, 

^Vs oft he rises mukt the tw ilight path, 

Against the pilgrim home in heedless hum 
Now tcaeli me, maid composed. 

To breathe some softened strain, 

hose numbers stealing through tin darkening vale, 
Maj not unseemlj with its stillness suit, 

As, mu ing slow , I had 
Tin genial loaed return ' 

For when tin folding star arising shows 
Ills palv eirclct, at his warning lamp 
riic fragrant hours, and eUes 
ho slept in flowers the da\, 

And manj a n^mph who wreathe-, her brows with sedge 
And sheds the freshening dew, and, loseher still, 

The pensne jikasiires sevect 
Prepare Ihj slndoas) car 

Then lead, ealm \otarcsi, where some shcetj lake 
Cheers the lone heath, or some time hallowed pile. 

Or upland fallows gra\ 

Reflect Us last cool gleam 

But when chill blustering avmds, or dn\mg ram. 
Forbid inj \ illing feet, I>c mine llic but 
lint from the mountain's side 
Views aailds and swelling flooels, 

And hamlets brown, and dim discos crcil spires , 

And hcara their simple b' 11, and marks o'er all 
Thj dewj fingers draw 
The gradual duskj a eil 

-.W'CVMiile Spring shall pour his shower , as oft he wont. 
And bathe Ihj breathing tresses, meekest Eac 1 
Vihilc Summer loses to sport 
Beneath Ih} lingering light >' 

I 

ViTide sallow Autumn fdls thj y? "hk leaves. 

Or Winter jelling through thcytrouhlous air. 

Affrights ihj shnnking/train, 

And rudel) rends thj Yohes , 

So long, sure found beneath tthc sjlvan shed, 

Shall Fanc), Fncndsliip, Scfcncc, rose lipped Health, 
Th) gentlest influenccwwTi, 

And lijann thj fav ountc name 1 

The Passions, an Oa|e for Music. 

When Music, hcavenlv maid, ya as joung, 

While jet in carlj Greece sheyung, 

Tlie Passions ofi, (o hear her ^cll. 

Thronged around her magic cell , 

Exulting, trembling, raging, fa iffing. 

Possessed bejond the muse’s painting , 

Bj turns thej' felt the glowi ig mind 
Disturlied, delighted, raiser , refined , 

Till once, ’tis said, when all were bred. 

Filled with furj-, rapt, inspired, 

From the supporting mj rtlcs round, 

Thej snatched her instruments of sound , 

And as thc\ oft had heard apart 
Sweet lessons of her forceful art, 


1 aeh (for madness rulcrl the hour) 

Mould prove his own cxprcs'ivc jKnrcr 

I mt I car his liand, its st ill to tiy, 

Amid the chords, l,cwaldcrtd Laid , 

And bad recoiled, be 1 near not whj. 

Even at ibe roun 1 Iiim'df bad made 

Next Anger rusbtd, bis eje-^ on fire 
In lightnings ownctl his seatt stiigs. 

In one in Ic clash he Mrnd the Ure, 

\nd swept with burned hand the s'r ngi. 

M ith V oful measures w an licspair, 

Ixiw, sulkai sound-, hii gnef beguiled , 

A solemn, strange, ami mm„lcd air, 

Twas sad bv fts, bj ‘,arts 'twas wild. 

But tlion, O Hope, v^ith e-ves 'o fair, 

Mint \ as tbj delightful mcatjrc’ 

^lill it whispered promised pleasure, 

\nd bade the lov dj scenes at distance hail ' 

Still a ould her to di the strain pralong, 

Vnd fr<>in the rock , the woods, tl c vale, 

She called on F cho still through "H the 'ong, 

And vherc her sv eetes*- theme she chose, 

V soft rcspon uc voice was heard a* cverj clo^e, 

-\nd Hope enchanted 'milcd, and waved her golden lai. 

And longer had she sung, but a-ith a frowa 
Revenge impatient rose. 

He threw his blood stained Rwortl in thunder dorra, 
And, w Ith a watlmnng loot , 

' Tlic a ar denouncing trumpet tool , 

-\nd blew a blast so lo id an 1 dread, 

M ere nc cr prophetic sounds *0 full of woe , 

\nd ever ami anon he l>cal 
The doubling dnim with funoiis heal , 

-\nd though sometimes, each drearj pause belwe'li, 
Dejected Pitj at his side 
Her soul siiliduing voice applied, 

^ ct still he kept his wild unaltercsl niicn, [liishcji 
Mlnlc each strained ball of sight seemed bursting from 

Thv numbers, Jcalousv, to naught were fisc<l . 

Sad proof of thj distressful state , 

Of dilTcrcnt themes the veering song wais mixed, 

And now it courted Love, now ravang called on Ihtc- 

Mith ejes upraised, as one inspired. 

Pale Melancholj sat retired 
And from 1 cr w ild sequestered scat. 

In notes bj elistancc made more sweet. 

Poured through the mellow bom her jicnsivc soul , 
And da-,hing soft from rocks around, 

Buhhhng riinnck joined the sound j 
Tlirongh glades and glooms the mingled measure 'to e 
Or o cr some haunted stream w ith fond dclaj. 
Round aholj calm difTnsmg, 

Love of peace nnd lonclj niusmg, 

In hollow murmurs died awqj- 

But O ! how altcrcil was its spnghthcr tone, 

^Vhcn Cheerfulness, n nvanph of hc.althicst hue, 

Her bow across her shoulder flung, 

Her buskins gemmed with momingAew, 

Blew an inspinng air, that dale and thicket rung, 

Tlic hunter’s call, to Faun and Dnad known , 
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The 02.k-CT0-riicT sis'ers, and their chaste-eTed queen, 
SatTTS and sylvan boys •’-ere 'ccn 
Peeping from forth their alleys green , 

Bro"-n Exerose rcjoice'l to hear, 

And Sport leaped up, and seized his beechen spear 

Lest came Joy’s ecstatic tnal 
He, rath viny croivn advancing, 

First to the livelv pipe his hand addrest , 

But soon he saw the bn'h, awahening viol, 

"UTio-e sweet entranang voice he loved the bes* 

They would have thought, who heard the strain, 
They saw, m Tempos vale, her native maids. 

Amidst the fes al sounding shades. 

To some unv eaned minstrel dannng 
While, as his fljung fingers kissed the strings. 

Love framed rath Mirth a gay fantastic round, 

Loose were her tresses seen, her rone unbound 
And he, amidst his frolic play, 

•Vs if he would the charming air repay, 

Shool thousand odours from his dewy wings, 

O Music ' sphere-descended maid, 

Fnend of Pleasure, M isdom’s aid, 

Whj, Goddess, wh>, to us dented. 

Lavs* thou thv ancient l3Te aside? 

As in that loved Athenian bower, 

"V on learned an all-commanding power , 

Th} mimic son], O nymph endeareo. 

Can well recall wnat then it heard. 

Where is thy native simple heart, 

Devo e to virtue, fanev, art’ 

Arise, as m that elder tune. 

Warm, energetic, chaste, sublime ' 

Thv wonders in that godlike age 
Fill thy recording sis'cr s page , 

Tis said, and I believe the tale, 

Thy humblest reed could more prevail, 

Had more of sjcngth, divaner rage. 

Than all which charms this laggard age , 

E en all at once together found, 

Cecilia’s mingled world of =onnd 
O bid our vain endeavours cease. 

Revive the just designs of Greece , 

Return in all thj simple state , 

Confirm tbc talcs her sons relate ' 

Dirge in Cymbeline Bitng by Gulderius and 
Arvtragus 

To fair Fidele s grass v tomb 

Soft mauls and village binds shall brmg 
Each openmg sweet, of enrhe=‘ bloom. 

And nfle all the breathing spnng 

Xo waihng ghost 'hall dare appear 
To vex with shrieks this quiet grove. 

But shepherd lads assemble here, 

And meVmg viigms own their love. 

Xo withered vntch shall here be seen, 

To goblins lead tbcir nightly crew 
The female faw shall haunt the green. 

And dress thy grave with pearly dew , 

The red hreas o^., at evening hours, 

“Miall 1 irdlv lend his little n d, 

M ith hoary mow, -nd gathered flower* 

To deck ihr grouivt where thou art hid ‘ 


When howling vnnds, and beating run. 

In tempests shake the svlvan cell. 

Or midst the chase, on even plain. 

The tender thought on thee shall dwelL 

Each lonely scene shall thee res*orc. 

For thee the tear be dulv shed , 

Beloved tiU life can charm no more. 

And mourned till Pity’s self be dead 

Ode on the Death of Mr Thomson. 

(The seen'- is ca the Thanes, near Itichnond.j 
In vender grave a Druid lies. 

Where slowly vunds the stealing wave , 

The jears best sweets shall duteous nse 
To deck Its poe ’s sjlvan grave. 

In yon deep bed of whispering reeds 
His airy harp shall now be laid. 

That he, whose heart in sorrow bleeds. 

May love through life the soothing shade 

The mails and youths shall linger here, 

And while its sounds at distance swell 
Shall sadly seem m I itv s ear 
To hear the woodland pilgrim’s knclL 

Remembrance oft '■hall haunt the shore, 

When Thames in summer wreatlis is drest , 
And oft suspend the dashing oar, 

To bid his gentle spirit rest. 

And oft, as Ease and Health retire 
To breezy lavvn, or forest deep, 

The fnend shall view von v hitening spire, 

And 'mid the varied bndscape weep 

But thou, who ovTi St that earthy bed, 

Ah what vnll everv diige avail , 

Or tears, which love and pitj shed, 

That mourn beneath the gliding sail? 

Vet LvCi, there one whose heedless eje 

I Shall scorn thy pale shnne glimmering near? 

I Mith him, sweet bard, maj fancy die. 

And joy desert the blooming jear 

But thou, lorn stream, whose sullen tide 
Xo sedge crowned sisters now attend, 

Xow waft roc from the green hill s side. 

Whore cold turf hides the buned fnend 

And sec, the fain vaHevs fade. 

Dud night has veiled the solemn view 
Yet once again, dear ptrted shade, 

Meek nature’s child, again adieu 1 

The genial meads assigned to bless 
Thj life, shall mourn thv carlv doom , 

Their hinds and shepherd girls shall dress, 

M ith simple hands, thj rural tomb 

j Long, long thv sto-c and pom cd claj 

Shall melt the musuig Bnton’s eves 
‘O vales ard vnld wood ’ shall he say, 

' In vender grave j oar Druid lies ' ’ 

In the Ode or i/n. Popular Pup'rsi’liors of (?e 
Hte^hlat ds, according to Mr Lowell 'the v hole 
Romantic School is foreshado ved whde Mr 
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Gossc has said that it contains passages which 
arc ‘unri\ ailed for nch mclanchol) fullness’ 
between Milton and Keats But it deals onl> 
rerj hghllj, and in about half of its thirteen 
stanzas, r ith specific superstitions , about half 
are compliment to Home and praise of Scotland 
gcncrallj One stanza puts the w ill-o’-the-wasp 
at the serticc of the kelpie, two stanzas arc 
detoted to the mclanchol} fate of the swain 
who becomes the victim, and the distress of his 
bereaved widow and children Then follow these 
stanzas 

Unlajunded is tli) range , with vaned si ill 
1 1 )} muse ma) , Id e those feather} trilvcs which spnng 
rtoin their rude rocks, extend her si irtmg wing 
Koiind the moist marge of each cold llebrid isle, 
lo that hoar pile, v Inch still its rum shows 
III whoaC small vaults a pigm} folk is found, 

hose bones llic deber v ith ins spade upthrows. 

And culls them, wondering, from the hallowed ground' 
Or ihithcr, v here, beneath the shower} west, 
riie mights kings of three fair realms are laid , 

Once foes, perhaps, together now the} rest, 

Iso slaves revere them, and no wars invade 
cl frequent now^ at midnight solemn hour. 

The rifttal mounds their }awning cells unfold. 

And forth the monarchs stalk with sovereign power. 

In pageant robes, and wreathed v ith sheen} gold. 

And on their twilight tombs aenal council hold 

But, oh, o’er all, forget not Kilda’s race, 

On V hose hleal rocks, v hich bravo the wasting tides, 

I air nature’s daughter, virtue, yet abides 
Go’ just, as thei, their hlamtltss manners trace! 

Then 10 m} car transmit some gentle song, 

Oi lliose whose lives arc yet sincere and plain, 

Ilicir hounded walks the rugged cliff, along, 

And all their prospect but the winln main. 

With sparing temperance, at the needful time, 

Tlic} dram the scented spring , or, hunger prest. 

Along the Atlantic rock, undreading climb. 

And of its eggs despoil the solan’s nest 
Thus, blest m primal innocence, the} live 
Sufficeal, and happy with that frugal fare 
\Miicli tasteful toil and hourl} danger give. 

Idard is their shallow soil, and bleak and bare , 
bor ever vernal lice was beard to murmur there I 
&•— llic ni»moir of Collins bj Dj-ce in liiv edition of the VVoiis 
(a ’75 and iliat prefixed bj W Moy Tliomas to tbe Aldine edition 
(iSjP near cd iZyz) 

Ulsirk Akcnsidc (1721-70), author of The 
Pleasures of huagmalton, was the son of a respect- 
able butcher at Newcastle upon-T}Tie , and in boy- 
hood the fall of one of his father’s cleavers on his 
fool rendered him lame for life At the Newcastle 
schools he showed prccoat) and promise, and was 
ahead} writing verse. The Socict} of Dissenters 
advanced a sum to educate him for the ministry, 
hut after a session of theology at Edinburgh he 
eh ingcd his views, and, returning the money, 
entered himself as a student of medicine. His 
(far from bnlliant) ffyjiin to Science w as apparently 
"■Tiucn about this time. He took his degree of M D 
at Leyden in I 744 j and m the same year he had 


issued anony mously his Pleasures of hnagtmhor 
Ihc price demanded for the copyright was fxtss, 
and Pope adv iscd Dodsley not to make a niggardly 
offer, ‘ for this is no cv cry^ day vv nter ’ The success 
of the work justified poet, cntic, and publisher— 
though Gray dissented and Warburton condemned. 
The same year, after having m a poetical epistle 
attacked Pultcney under the name of Cuno, 
Akcnside commenced physiaan at Northampton, 
but did not succeed He then (1746) engaged to 
contnbutc to Dodslcy’s Museum, began to practise 
m London as a physiaan, and published several 
medical treatises At Edinburgh and at Leyden he 
had formed an intimacy with a young Englishman 
of fortune, Jeremiah Dyson, which npened into an 
enthusiastic fncndship , and Mr Dyson — afterwards 
Clerk of the House of Commons and a Lord of the 
Treasury — was freehanded enough to allow his 
pocl-fncnd fyso a year After writing a few Oais 
and attempting a reconstruction of his great poem, 
Akcnside made no further efforts m literature, save 
a few occasional poems and some medical works 
In j 757 appeared the expanded and altered form of 
the hirst Book of what was now called, by way 
of distinction, The Pleasures of the Imagination) 
of the Second Book in 1765 , and a fragment of 
an intended Fourth Book was published after his 
death He became distinguished as a physiaan, 
his society was courted for his taste, knowledge, 
and eloquence , but bis solemn senlcntiousnesS of 
manner, his romantic ideas of liberty, and his 
unbounded admiration of the anaents exposed 
him occasionally to ridicule The physiaan in 
Peregrine Picklt, who gives a feast in the manner 
of the anaents, was universally understood to be 
a cancature of Akcnside. He irritated the WTiigj 
by becoming a Tory after he was appointed 
queen’s phy sician , and as doctor to one of the 
London hospitals obtained an unpleasant repute 
for carelessness towards poor patients In bis 
later days Akcnside reverted with delight to his 
native landscape on the banks of the Tyne. In 
his fragment of a Fourth Book of his Imagination, 
vvntten in the last year of his life, there is one 
striking passage 

O ye dales 

Of Tyne, and ye most anaent woodlands, where 
Oft, as the giant flood ohhqucly strides, 

And his banks open and his lawns extend. 

Slops short the pleased traveller to view. 

Presiding o’er the scene, some rustic tower 
Founded by Norman or by Saxon hands ' 

0 ye Northumbrian shades which overlook 
Tlic rocky pavement and the mossy falls 
Of solitary AVensbeck’s limpid stream , 

How gladly I recall your w ell known scats 
Beloved of old, and that delightful time 
When all alone, for many a summer’s day, 

1 wandered through your calm recesses, led 
In silence by some powerful hand unseen. 

Nor will I e’er forget you , nor shall e cr 
The graver tasks of manhood, or the advice 
Of vulgar wisdom, move me to disclaim 
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Those stndie tvhich possessed me m the da^vn 
Of hfe, and fixed the colour of my mind 
For ex ery future year whence ex cn non 
From sleep I rescue the dear hours of mom, 

And, xxhile the xvorld around lies overxvhelmed 
In idle darlmess, am alive to thoughts 
Of honourable fame, of truth divine 
Or moral, and of mmds to virtue non 
By the sxveet magic of harmonious xerse. 

The Pleasures of hna^inaiton is a didactic poem 
m three books of blank x erse. Grax censured the 
mixture m it of philosophj — from Hutcheson and 
Shaftesbury , Plato, Lucretius, and ex en the papers 
bx Addison in the Spectator xxere also laid under 
contribution by the imaginer The pleasures his 
poem professes to treat ‘ proceed,’ he say s, ‘ either 
from natural objects, as from a flounshing grox e, a 
clear and murmunng fountain, a calm sea bx moon- 
light, or from works of art, such as a noble edifice, 
a musical tune, a statue, a picture, a poem ’ But in 
reality Akenside dealt chiefly xxath abstract subjects, 
and rarely succeeded in grafting upon them human 
or poetic interest. The xxork is an uninspired 
but dignified and graceful melange of reflection 
and lUus ration, reason and imagination, deism, 
optimism, and commonplace eighteenth-century 
philosophising There is too much exposition, too 
much rhetonc, and, on the other hand, sometimes 
too much ornament The constant admiration of 
xirtue and lofty ideals, though probably sincere, 
IS not stimulating And many long passages arc 
less allunng than sections of an abndged hand- 
book of psychology and aesthetics 

Suffice it to haxe said 
^Vhere’er the poxver of ndicule displays 
Her quaint eyed visage, some incongruous form, 
“aorae stubborn dissonance of things combined, 

Stnkes on the quick observer xvhcthcr Pomp 
Or Praise or Beauty mix their partial claim 
■\Vhere sordid fashions, where ignoble deeds, 

"Where foul Deformity are xvont to dxx elL 

But his highest flights have x-anety and energy 
For him, lamilianty xnth physical saence en- 
hanced the charms of nature. Unlike Campbell, 
xxho repudiated these ‘cold raatenal laxxs,’ he 
xaexxed the rainboxx xxath nexx pleasure after he had 
studied the Nexxlonian theory of light and colours 

Xor ever yet 

The melting rainboxi'’s vernal tinctured hues 
To me haxe shoxvn so pleasing, as xvhen first 
The hand of Saence pointed out the path 
In xxhich the sunbeams gleaming from the xvest 
Fall on the watery cloud, whose darksome xal 
Involves the onent. 

The diffuse and flond descnptions of the Imagina- 
tion are the natural outcome of Akenside’s youth- 
ful exuberance. He xxas afterxxards consaous of 
the defects of his poem, and saxv that there was 
too much leaf for the fruit , but in cuttmg off 
these luxuriances he sacrificed some of the finest 


blossoms Postenty has been kinder to his fame 
by disregarding the later version Akenside’s blank 
xerse is free and well modulated 

Aspirations 

Sav, why was man so emmenllx raised 
Amid the vast creation , why ordained 
Through life and death to dart his pierang eye. 

With thoughts beyond the limit of his frame. 

But that the Omnipotent might send him forth 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 

As on a boundless theatre, to rtm 
The great career of justice , to exalt 
His generous aim to all dinner deeds , 

To chase each partial purpose from his breast 
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And through the mists of passion and of sense, 

And through the tossing tide of chance and pain. 

To hold his course unfaltering, xihile the voice 
Of Truth and Ibrtue, up the steep ascent 
Of Nature, calls him to his high reward, 

The applauding smile of Heax en ’ Else w herefore bums 
In mortal bosoms this unquenched hope, 

That breathes from day to day subhmer things, 

And mocks possession ’ wherefore darts the mind 
ith such resistless ardour to embrace 
Majestic forms , impatient to be free, 

Spuming the gross control of wilful might , 

Proud of the strong contention of her toils , 

Proud to be danng ’ who but rather turns 
To Heaven’s broad fire his unconstrained view. 

Than to the glimmering of a waxen flame? 

MTto that, from Alpine heights, his labounng eye 

Shcxrts round the wide horuon, to survey 

Nilus or Ganges rolling his bright wave [shade, 

Through mountains, plains, through empires black with 

And continents of sand, wall turn his gaze 

To mark the windings of a scanty rill 

That murmurs at his feet’ The high bom soul 
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Disdains to rest her heaicn aspinng iving 
Beneath Its natue quaxrj lired of earth 
And this diurnal scene, she springs aloft 
Through fields of au- , pursues the fl)ang storm , 

Rides on the loOicd lightning througli the hcaaens. 

Or, joked wth nhirlninds and tlie northern blast, 

Sweeps the long tract of da) Then high stic soars 

The blue profound, and, hoienng round the sun, 

Beholds him pouring the redundant stream 

Of light , beholds his unrelenting sway 

Bend the reluctant planets to absolve 

The fated rounds of Time 1 hence far effused, 

She darts her sw iftness up the long career 
Of devious comets , llirough its burning signs 
Exulting measures the perennial wheel 
Of Nature, and looks back on all the stars, 

AVhose blended light, as w ith a millcj zone, 

Invests the orient Now, amazed she views 
The empyreal waste, where happy spmts hold, 

Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode. 

And fields of radiance, w hoae unfading light 
Has travelled the profound six thousand years. 

Nor yetamvetl in sight of mortal things 
Even on the burners of the world, untired 
She meditates the eternal depth below , 

Till half recoiling, dow n the headlong, steep 
She plunges , soon o’erw helmed and swallowed up 
In that immense of being There her hopes 
Rest at the fated goal Tor from the birth 
Of mortal man, the sovereign Maker said, 

That not in humble nor in bncf delight. 

Not in the fading echoes of Renown, 

Powers purple robes, nor Pleasure s flowery lap. 

The soul should find enjoyment but from these 
Tnming disdainful to an equal good. 

Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 

Till every hound at length should disappear. 

And infinite perfection close the scene, 

, True Beauty 
Thus doth beauty dwell 

There most conspicuous, even in outward shape 
AVhere dawns the high expression of a mind 
By steps conducting our enraptured search 
To that eternal origin, whose power. 

Through all the unboimded syanmetry of things, 

Like rays effulging from the parent sun. 

This endless mixture of her charms diffused 

Mmd, mind alone — bear witness, earth and heaven I 

Ihc living fountains m itself contains 
Of beauteous and sublime here hand in hand 
Sit paramount the Graces , here enthroned. 

Celestial Venus, with dmnest airs, 

Invates the soul to never-fading joy 

Look, then, abroad through nature, to the range 

Of planets, suns, and adamantine spheres. 

Wheeling unshaken tlirough the v oid immense , 

And speak, O man ' does this capacious scene 
With half that kindling majesty dilate 
Thy strong conception, as w hen Brutus rose 
Refulgent from the stroke of Caesar’s fate. 

Amid the crowd of patriots , and lus arm 
Aloft extending, like eternal Jove, 

When guilt brings dow n the thrmder, called aloud 
On Tally’s name, and shook his cninson steel, 
iW bade the father of his coantiy , hail ’ 


Tor lo 1 the lynnt prostrate on the dust, 

And Rome again is free ' Is aught so fair 
In all the dew y landscapes of the spnng. 

In the bright ey c of Hesper, or the mom. 

In Nature’s fairest forms, is aught so fair 
z\s V irtiious friendship ? as the candid blush 
Of him who slnvcs with fortune to be just? 

The graceful tear that streams from others’ woes, 

Or the mild majesty of pnvate life. 

Where Peace, with ever blooming olive, crowns 
Tve gate , where Honour’s liberal hands effuse 
Unenvicd treasures, and the snowy wmgs 
Of Innocence and Love protect the scene’ 

(Book 1 , IL 473-5m) 

The Bonso for Beauty 

Tiis, nor gems nor stores of gold. 

Nor purple state, nor cnllurc can bestow , 

But God alone, when first Ins active hand 
Imprints the secret bias of the souL 
He, mighty Parent 1 wise and just in all. 

Free as the vital breeze or light of heaven. 

Rev cals the charms of nature Ask the swain 
Who journeys homeward from a summer day’s 
Long labour, why, forgetful of Ins tods 
\nd due repose, be loiters to lichold 
The sunshine gleaming, as through amber clonds, 
O’er all the western sky , full soon, I ween, 

His rude cxjVession and untutored airs, 

Beyond the power of language, wall unfold 
The form of beauty smiling at his heart. 

O blest of hcav en ' w bom not the languid songs 
Of luxury, the siren ' not the bnbes 
Of sordid wealth, nor all the gauds spoils 
Of pageant honour, can seduce to leave 
Those ever blooming sweets, which from the stof* 
Of nature fair Imagination culls 
To charm the enliv ened soul Vi hat though not all 
Of mortal offspnng can attain the heights 
Of envied life , though only few possess 
PatriCTan treasures or impetuil state , 

Yet Nature’s care, lo all her children just, 

Willi richer treasures and an ampler state. 

Endows at large whatever happv man 
Will deign to use them His the city’s pomp. 

The rural honours his Whatc er adorns 
The princely dome, the column and the arch, 

The breathing marble and the sculptured gold, 
Beyond the proud possessor s narrow claim. 

His tuneful breast enjojrs. T roui him the spring 
Distils her dew^ and from the silken gem 
Its lucid leaves unfolds for him the hand 
Of autumn tinges every fertile branch 
With blooming gold and blushes like the mom- 
Each passing hour sheds tribute from her wings. 
And stdl new beauties meet his lonely walk. 

And loves unfelt attract him Not a breeze 
Flies o’er the meadow, not a cloud imbibes 
The setting sun’s cffiilgence, not a strain 
From all the tenants of the wmrbhng shade 
Ascends, but whence Ins bosom can partake 
Fresh pleasure, unreproved Nor thence partak® 
Fresh pleasure only for the attentiv e mind, 

By this harmonious action on her powers, 

Becomes herself harmonious w ont so oft 
In ontw atd things to meditate the charm 
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Of sacred order, soon she seeks at liome 
To find a kindred order, to exert 
3 \ ithm herself this elegance of love. 

This fair inspired delight * her tempered powers 

Refine at length, and ever) passion wears 

A chaster, milder, more attractive mien 

But if to ampler prospects, if to gaze 

On nature s form, w:hcre, negligent of all 

These leiser graces, she assumes the port 

Of that eternal majestj' that weighed 

The world’s foundations if to these the mind 

Exalts her daring cya , then mightier far 

Will be the change, and nobler Would the forms 

Of servile custom cramp her generous power , 

Would sordid policies, the barbarous growth 
Of Ignorance and rapine, bow her down 
To tame pursmts, to indolence and fear’ 

' she appeals to nature, to the winds 
\nd rolling wav es, the sun’s unweaned course. 

The elements and seasons all declare 
Tor what the eternal Maker has ordained 
Tlie powers of man we feel within ourselves 
His energy divine he tells the heart. 

He meant, he made us to beliold and love 
What he beholds and loves, the general orb 
Of life and being , to be great like him. 

Beneficent and active. Thus the men 
Whom nature’s works can charm, wath God himself 
Hold convert, grow famdiar, day bv da), 
ith his conception', act upon his plan. 

And form to his, the relish of their souls. 

(From the dose of Book m.) 

Inscription for a Statue of Chaucer at 
Woodstock. 

Such was old Chaucer such the plaad mien 
Of him who first with harmony mformed 
The language of our fathers. Here he dwelt 
For man) a cheerful da) These anaeut walls 
Have often heard him, while his legends blithe 
He s.ang, of love, or knighthood, or the wiles 
Of homcl) life , through each estate and age, 

Tlie fashions and the folhes of the world 
■\\ ith cunning hand portra)mg Tliough perchance 
From Blenheim’s towers, O stranger, thou art come 
Glowong wnth Churchill's trophies , )et in vain 
Dost thou applaud them, if th) breast be cold 
To him, this other hero who in times 
Dark and untaught, began with charming verso 
To tame the rudeness of his native land 

In the ode 0 /t leaving Holland, after a farewell 
to the ‘sober seat’ of the Muse at Le)den, to tlie 
fogs and ‘ grave paafic air’ of Holland, ‘where 
never mountain zeph)r blew,’ are these blither 
verses on England — a ventable return to nature 
in the concrete 

O m) loved England, when wath thee 
Sliall I sit down, to part no more ’ 

Far from this pale, diMioloudd sea, 

Tliat sleeps upon the reed) shore 
WTen shall I plougli tli) azure tide? 

hen on thv hills the flocks admire, 

Like mountain 'nows , till down their side 
I trace the village and the sacred spire, 

M hdc bowers and copses green die golden slope divide’ 


Yc n)anphs w ho guard the pathless grov e, 

Yc bluc^:)ed sisters of the streams, 

\\ Ith whom I wont at mom to rove, 

Y ith whom at noon I talk’d in dreams , 

Oh 1 take me to your haunts again, 

The rock) spring, the greenw ood glade , 

To guide mv lonel) footsteps deign. 

To prompt m) slumbers in the murraunng shade, 

•Vnd soothe my vacant ear v ith man) an ait) strain. 

And thou, m) faithful harp, no longer mourn 
Til) drooping master’s inauspiaons hand 
ivow bnghter skies and fresher gales return, 

Mow fairer maids thy mclodv demand 
Daughters of Albion, listen to m) lyre 1 
O Pheebus, guardian of the Aonian choir, 

Wh) sounds not mine harmonious os thy own, 

YTicn all the virgin deities above 

Y Ith Venus and with Juno move 

In concert round the 01 )mpian father’s throne? 

The last verse unfortunatel) ends m bathos, and 
the answer of Phoebus is not even suggested. In 
another ode of a grateful convalescent this strikes 
a s)'mpathctic chord 

How gladly, ’mid the dews of dawn, 

M) wear) lungs th) healing gale, 

The balm) west or the fresh north, inhale I 
How gladl), while my musing footsteps rove 
Round the cool orchard or the sunn) lawn, 

Awaked I stop, and look to find 
Yhat shrub perfumes the pleasant wind. 

Or what wrid songster charms the Dr) ads of the grove 1 

The standard edition of /Meosides poetical is’orJj is that of 
D>ce vriih a Life prefixed and there u another by Gilhllan 

(1857) 

James Graincfcr (c 1721-66) was probabl) 
bom at Duns m Berwickshire, the son of a ruined 
Jacobite gentleman of Cumberland, who had had 
to take a berth m the e\ase He studied medicine 
in Edinburgh, was an arm) surgeon (1745-48), 
made the tour of Europe, and after 1753 estab 
hshed himself m practice m London, but bad 
to support himself largel) b) his pen. His poem 
of Solitude appeared in 1755 and was praised 
b) Johnson, who considered the opening ‘ver) 
noble.’ Grainger wrote several other pieces, trans- 
lated Tibullus, and was a critic in the Monthly 
Review In 1759 he went to St Clinstophcr m 
the Y'’cst Indies, married a lad) of fortune, and 
commenced practising as a ph)sician. Dunng 
his residence there he wrote his poem of tlie 
Sueyar cant. (1764), which Shenstone thought 
capable of being laidercd a good poem , and 
the arguments in which Southev said were ‘ludi- 
crousl) flat and formal ’ Some passages arc 
ccrtamlv ndiculous enough ‘he very pocticall),’ 
sa)’s Campbell ‘dignifies the poor negroes with 
the name of“sv ams,”’ while the line ‘Now "Muse, 
let’s sing of rats’ is a stock cvamplc of bathos 
Tlie mongoose had not vet been introduced into 
the Y^est Indies, and so escaped the attentions 
of the Muse. Grainger died m St Christopher 
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Band name, 

the second son of Joseph Home (as the namew’as 
formerlj spelled), laird of Ninewells, near Duns in 
Bennekshire, was bom m Edinburgh, 26th Apnl 
(os) 1711 After attending the Uni\ersit> of 
Edinburgh, he was put to the studj of lai\, but, 
as he tells us himself, he was reading Cicero and 
\lrgil when he should ha\e been ponng o\er Voet 
and Vinnius A post in a mercantile house m 
Bristol he found equall} uncongenial, and, remo\- 
mg to France, he passed three > ears, at Rheims 
and La Fl&che, m hterarj stud> and retirement, 
reading omnuorously English, Latin, French, and 
Italian, and luang with the utmost frugality on 
the small allowance made him b> his familj 
He returned to London in 1737 to publish his 
first philosophical work, the Treatise on Human 
Xalure, which appeared in Januara 1739, as 
he himself said, ‘fell dead-bom from the press’ 
A third part appeared in 1740, and in 1741-42 
he produced two lolumes of Essays, Moral auH 
Philosophical — some of them remarkable for re- 
search, onginalitj, and elegance of stjlc. In 
1745, after an unsuccessful candidature for the 
chair of moral philosophy in Edinburgh Unner- 
sit\, he undertook the charge of the Tilarquis of 
Annandale, a young nobleman who when not 
actuall% insane was morbidly cxatable , and m 
this undignified and depressing employment the 
philosopher continued about a twebemonth He 
was more fortunate in 1746-47 as secretary to 
General St Clair in the expedition against 
L’Onent, and afterwards in the military embassy 
to the courts of Vienna and Turin At Tunn 
Hume enjoyed congenial and refined soaety He 
recast the first part of his Treatise on Human 
Nature, which las published in London in 1748 
as Philosophical Essays concerning Human Un- 
derstanding and contained the famous ‘ Essay on 
Miracles’ In 1751 he produced \\\% Inquiry con- 
cerning the Principles of Morals (the third \olume 
of the onginal Treatisd), which he considered as 
incomparably his best work. His Dialogues con- 
cerning Natural Religion he ivas persuaded mean- 
while to withhold, they were not published till 
after his death In 1752, haiing remoied to Edin- 
burgh, he published there his Political Discourses, 
the only work of his which was at first successful 
— It e\cn made an epoch in political literature, 
as containing many of the pnnciples afterwards 
de\ eloped by Adam Smith Having failed to 
obtain the chair of logic at Glasgow -vacated by 
Smith, he now took the office of Iibranan to the 
Faculty of Advocates, and used the opportunities it 
gave him for histoncal writing In 1754 appeared 
the first volume of his History of Great Britain, 
containing the Reigis of James I and Charles I 
It w-is assailed by the MTiigs with unusual bitter- 
ness , and Hume was so disappointed, partly 
from the attacks on him, and partly because of 
the slow sale of the work, that, but for the French 


war, he said he would have settled in France 
and changed his name. A second volume, con- 
tinuing the history to the Revolution, was pub- 
lished, with more success, in 1756 , a third and 
fourth, containing the Histoty of England under 
the House of Tudor, appeared in 1759 , and the 
last two, in 1762, completed the work, with a nar- 
rative of the centunes between Julius C'csar’s land- 
ing and the battle of Bosworth The book became 
highly popular erelong , edition follow ed edition , 
and, by universal consent, Hume was placed at 
the head of English histonans In 1763 he accom- 
panied the Earl of Hertford on his embassy to 
Pans, where he was received with marked distinc- 
tion by the wits and fine ladies In 1766 he 
returned to Scotland, but was induced next year 
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to accept the situation of Under-Secretary of State, 
which he held for two years, remaining in London 
till theautumn of 1769 With a revenue of fiooo a 
year — which he considered opulence — the historian 
retired to his native city, where he continued to 
reside in his house m St Div id Street, in intimate 
and cheerful intercourse with his literary fnends, 
till his death, on the 25th of August 1776 In his 
temperament were cunously combined the ambi- 
tion of the author and the calmness of the philoso- 
pher, the theoretical audaaty of the revolutiomry 
thinker and the easy good humour of the man 
of the world His kindliness, his wit, his literary 
fame, and his soaal standing made him an interest- 
ing and welcome companion even to those who 
were hostile to the sceptiasm which pervades his 
writings, philosophical and theologcal 

Hume’s philosophy, his most considerable gift 
to the world, is a development of Locke’s 
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cmpincisin, and by ■v erj’ acute argument seeks to 
subvert the self-subsistence of mind or the soul 
as Berkeley had subterted the substantiality of 
matter Ideas are but weakened copies of im- 
pressions of the senses , mind is but a succession 
of ideas , and there is no necessary connection 
between cause and effect Hume profoundly in- 
fluenced European thought The Scottish scepti- 
cal philosopher wakened Kant (also of Scottish 
descent) ‘from his dogmatic slumber,’ and by 
Kant’s ow'n confession gava: a new direction to 
his researches m speculative philosophy , Hume 
may be said to have moved the man that moved 
the universe of modem thought Kant said that 
since metaphysic first took shape there had been 
no moie pregnant contribution to it than Hume’s 
‘skepsis’ Hume w is probably the keenest and 
most original thinker of his time liis rev olutionary' 
and destructive speculations provoked a complete 
reconstruction of philosophy by Kant on one hand 
and the Scottish school on the other Hume, 
not Bacon, marks the change from the old to the 
new , and in our owai time Green treated him 
as the most perfect eaponent of empincism His 
etliical svstem was utihtanan, based mainly on 
unselfish sympathy, and provided Smith with the 
basis of his moral theory The famous argument 
against the credibihtv of miracles, which for long 
provoked much keener controversy than any part 
of his philosophical sy stem, turned on the doctnne 
that miracles are incapable of proof because they 
rest on testimony , since no testimony can be so 
strong and convincing as our own cvperacncc of 
the uniformity of nature 

The History of Hume is not a work of authority, 
but It IS an admirably clear and wcll-wntten nar- 
rative, and fully entitled to supersede Rapin and 
Carte (sec page 244), whose materials and col- 
lections he largely relied on He was constantly 
eliminating Scotticisms and otherwise subjecting it 
to revision in point of styde, but was content to 
take his authorities at second hand It has been 
said that up to 1750 no great historical work 
had appeared m any modem language, the most 
valuable books prior to that date being rather 
contemporary memoirs, biographical sketches, and 
the matenals for history rather than history' itself 
the temper for dealing with long penods of the 
past, and informed by a sense of the social 
progress and development of the interrelation 
of events, did not yet exist To annalists and 
chroniclers the wide outlook, the symthetic vision, 
are unknown The spirit of real scientific research 
was yet unborn, and if it had been bom, the 
matenals to work on were not v'et accessible. 
Manuscripts began to be edited by the anti- 
quanes in the sixteenth and sev enteenth cen- 
tuncs , the great histone collections of Rymer, 
Leibnitz, and Muraton all date from the carlv 
eighteenth century In France the histone spirit 
first awoke , and French influence told directly on 
Scotland Hume and Robertson were both directly 


influenced by the contemporary French hisloncal 
methods (Voltaire’s Life of Louis XIV appeared 
in 1751, Hume’s first volume in 1754), and the 
earlier writers of this school, though gifted with 
the power of dealing wath large masses of facts 
and vv ide surv eys, and vv ith the graces of style, are 
not yet saentific histonans They are read for 
pleasure, but not as authorities or for purposes of 
research 

The staking parts of his subject arc related 
bv Hume with picturesqueness , and it is seldom 
indeed that he fails so ludicrously as in the scene 
of the slaughter of Comyai, where he makes Kirk 
Patrick ask the hesitating Bruce, ‘And is that a 
matter to be left to conjecture?’ In his disserta 
tions on the state of paities and the tendenq of 
particular events, he shows a philosophical tone 
and method hitherto unknowav in English history 
He was too indiflcrent to sympathise heartilv with 
anv political parly, and too sceptical on milters of 
religion to appreciate tlic full force of religious 
principles in directing the course of public events. 
An enemy to all turbulence and ‘enthusiasm,’ he 
naturally leaned to the side of settled government, 
even when it vvas united to arbitrary' power, and 
though he could ‘shed a generous tear for the 
fate of Charles I and the Earl of Straflbrd,’ the 
struggles of his poor countrymen for conscience 
sake against the tyTanny of the Stuarts excited in 
him no otlicr feelings than those of ndicule or 
contempt He could even forget Raleigh’s ments 
and exaggerate his faults to shelter the sordid 
injustice of a weak and contemptible sovereign. 
No hatred of oppression bums through his pages. 
The epicurean repose of the philosopher was not 
disluibed by visions of liberty or ardent aspira 
tions for the improvement of mankind ‘He 
had earh in life,’ said Sir James Mackintosh, 
‘conceived an antipathy to the Calv inistic divaues, 
and his temperament led him at all times to 
regard with disgust and dension that religious 
enthusiasm or bigotry witli which the spmt of 
English freedom vvas, in his opinion, inseparablv 
associated ’ He defended the paradox that the 
history' of the English constitution justified the 
despotic and absolute system of tlic Stuarts. 
Imlation at English prejudices against Scot 
land and Scotsmen made him become, during 
the progress of the Htsiorj, more patnotiea ) 
Scotch and Torv, more pronouncedly anti Enghs 
and anti-Whig , and in altering he debated what 
he conceived to be concessions to ‘villaino^ 
MTiiggism ’ But Tory though he vvas, he wash 
success to the Amencan rev olution 

Love of effect betrayed him into inconsistencies, 
exaggeration, and inaccuracies Thus in speaking 
of the end of Charles I , he say s that ‘ the heig it 0 
all iniquity and fanatical extravagance y et rcmainc ^ 
— the public tnal and execution of the sovereign 
Yet three pages farther on we find ‘The pomp, 
the dignity, the ceremony of this transaction 
corresponded to the greatest conception that 1 
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suggested in the annals of humankind , the dele- 
gates of a great people sitting in judgment upon 
their supreme magistrate, and trving him for his 
misgot emment and breach of trust-’ He in one 
part admits, and m another denies, that Charles 
Mtis insincere in dealing rnth his opponents To 
illustrate his theon, of the sudden eletation of 
Cromwell into importance, he states that about the 
meeting of Parliament in 1640 the name of Oln er 
is not to be found oftener than twacc upon anj 
committee, whereas the journals of the House of 
Commons show that, before the time specified, 
Cromw ell t as on fort) -fit e committees, and tw eh c 
special messages to the Lords. Hundreds of 
such errors were pointed out, no doubt Hume 
•was careless as to facts But m judging of the 
History as a contnbution to literature we must 
look at Its clear and admirable narratue, the 
dignit) of Its st)'lc, the sagacit) wnth which the 
tnews of conflicting sects and parties are esti- 
mated and de\ eloped, the large admissions which 
the author makes to his opponents, and the , 
high importance he eicn'whcre assigns to the j 
interests of learning and literature The cntical I 
keenness of his mind is admirabl) shown in the ' 
oft-quoted remark that ‘an English Whig i ho 
asserts the realm of the Popish Plot, an Insh 
Catholic who denies the Massacre in 1641, and a 
Scotch Jacobite who maintains the innocence of 
Queen Mar) must be considered as men be)ond 
the reach of argument or reason, and must be 
left to their prejudices ’ Hume and Robertson 
both surpassed their French masters in not 
makmg thetr works on the past a t chicle for 
cotertl) attacking contemporirv movements In 
virtue of his History, Hume ranks v ith Robert- 
son and Gibbon m the English histoncal tnum- 
nrate, in which Gibbon said he himself ‘never 
presumed to take a place.’ Schlcgcl and Gifford 
ranied Hume above Gibbon. Dr Johnson was 
hostile, and, like Jeffre), cntiased Hume’s st)lc 
as not English but French , Macaula) has criticised 
his attitude nth suffiaent asperit) But it ma) 
safel) be said that Hume was the first to give 
literary charm to the stud) of English histoiy 

The Middle Asres— Progress of Freedom 
Those who cast their eye on the general revolutions 
of soaety will find that, as almost all improvements of 
the human mind had reached nearl) to their state of 
perfection about the age of -Augustus, there was a 
sensible decline from that point or penod , and men 
thenceforth graduallj relapsed into ignorance and bar 
bansm. The unlimited extent of the Roman empire, 
and the consequent despotism of its monarchs, extin 
guished all emulation, debased the generous spints of 
men, and depressed the noble flame bj which all the 
refined arts must be chenshed and enlivened. Tlie 
military government which soon succeeded, rendered 
even the lives and properties of men imcairt anl pre 
canons, and proved destructive lo there vulgar and 
more necessary arts of agncnlture manufactures, and 
commerce , and in the end, to the mihtarr art and 


geruus itself, b) which hlone the immense fabne of the 
empire could be supported. The irruption of the bar- 
barous nations which soon followed overwhelmed all 
human knowledge, which was already far m its decline , 
and men sunk every age deeper into ignorance, stupidity, 
and supcrstiUon , till the light of ancient science and 
history had very nearl) suflered a total extinction in all 
the European nations. 

But there is a pomt of depression as well as of exal 
tation, from which human affairs naturally return m a 
contrary direction, and bevond vhich they seldom pass, 
either in their advancement or decline The penod in 
which the people of Christendom w ere the lov’^est sunk 
m Ignorance, and consequeml) m disorders of every 
land, may justly be fixed at the eleventh century, about 
the age of William the Conqueror , and from that era 
the sun of science, beginning to rcascend, threw out 
manv gleams of light, which preceded the full morning 
when letters were revived m the fifteenth centmy 
The Danes and other northern people who had so long 
infested all the coasts, and even the mland parts of 
Europe, by their depredations, having now learned the 
arts of tillage and agncnlture, found a ceitam subsist- 
ence at home, and were no longer tempted to desert 
their industry in order lo seek a precanons livelihood by 
rapine and bv the plunder of their neighbours. The 
feudal governments also, among the more southern 
nations, were reduced to a kmd of system and though 
that strange speaca of avil pohty was ill fitted to insure 
either liberty or tranquillity, it was preferable to the 
universal license and disorder which bad everywhere 
preceded it But there was no event which tended 
farther to the improvement of the age than one which 
has no been much remarked, the accidental finding of 
a copy of Justiman’s pandects, about the year 1130, in 
the town of Amalfi m Italy 

It may appear strange that the progress of the arts, 
which seems, among the Greeks and Romans, to have 
daily increased the number of slaves, should in later 
tunes have proved so general a source of bberty , but 
this difference in the events proceeded from a great 
difference in the circumstances which attended those 
institutions. The annent barons, obliged to maintain 
themselves continually in a mihtarv posture, and little 
emulous of eloquence or splendour, employed not their 
villeins as domestic servants, much less as manufac 
turers, but composed their retinue of freemen, whose 
military spmt rendered tlie chieftain formidable to his 
neighbours, and who were readv to attend him in cveiy 
warlike enterprise. The villems were entirely occu 
pied in the cultivation of their master’s land, and paid 
thar rents cither in corn or cattle, and other produce 
of the farm, or m servile offices, which they performed 
about the baron’s family, and upon the farms which 
he retained m his own possession. In proiiortion as 
agriculture improved and money increased, it was found 
iliat these semces, though extremely burdensome to the 
vnllein, v ere of little advantage to the master , and that 
the produce of a large estate could be much more con 
vcmently disjjOicd of by the peasants themselves who 
raised it, than by the landlord or his bailiff who were 
formerly accustomed to receive it A commutation was 
therefore made of rents for services, and of money rents 
for those in kmd , and as men, in a subsequent age, 
discovered that farms were better cultivated where the 
farmer enjoved a sccunly in his possession, the practice 
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of granting leases to the peasant began to prevail, which 
cntirel> brohe the bonds of servitude, already much 
relaxed from the former practices After this manner 
villenage aent gradually into disuse throughout the 
more civilised parts of Europe the interest of the 
master as well as that of the slave concurred m this 
alteration Tin. latest laws which we find in England 
for enforcing or regulating this species of servitude 
were enacted in the reign of Henry VII And though 
the ancient statutes on this head remain unrepealed by 
parliament, it appears that, before the end of Elizabeth, 
the distinction of villein and freeman was totallj though 
insensibl) abolished, and that no person remained in the 
state to whom the former law s could be applied 

Thus personal freedom became almost general in 
Europe, an advantage which paved the way for the 
increase of political or civil liberty, and which, even 
where it was not attended with this salutary effect, 
served to give the members of the community some of 
the most considerable advantages of it The constitution 
of the English goveninient ever since the invasion of this 
island by the Saxons maj boast of this pre eminence, 
that m no age the will of the monarch was ever entirely 
absolute and uncontrolled , but in other respects the 
lialancc of power has extremely shifted among the several 
orders of the state .l „ , , 

(From the Hitlotj , Chap x-xiii ) 

State of Parties at the Eeformatlon In England 

The friends of the Reformation asserted that nothing 
could lie more absurd than to conceal, in an unknown 
longue, the word of God itself, and thus to counteract 
the will of Heaven, which, for the purpose of universal 
salvation, had published that salutary doctrine to all 
nations , that if this practice w ere not very absurd, the 
artifice at least was very gross, and proved a conscious 
ness that the glosses and traditions of the clergy stood 
in direct opposition to the ongmal text dictated by 
Supreme intelligence , that it w as now necessary for the 
people, so long abused by interested pretensions, to see 
wath their own eyes, and to examine whether the claims 
of the ecclesiastics were founded on that charter which 
was on all hands acknowledged to be derived from 
Heaven , and that, as a spint of research and cunosity 
was happily revived, and men were now obliged to make 
a choice among the contending doctnnes of different 
sects, the proper materials for decision, and, above all, 
the Holy Scriptures, should be set before them , and the 
rev ealed wall of God, which the change of language had 
somewhat obscured, be again by their means revealed to 
mankind 

The favourers of the anaent religion maintained, on 
the other hand, that the pretence of making the people 
see with their own eyes was a mere cheat, and was 
itself a very gross artifice, by which the new preachers 
hoped to obtain the guidance of them, and to seduce 
them from those pastors whom the laws of ancient 
establishments, whom Heaven itself, had appointed for 
their spmtual direction , that the people were, by their 
Ignorance, their stupidity, their necessary avocations, 
totally unqualified to choose their oivn pnnciples , and 
it was a mockery tp set materials before them of which 
they could not possibly make any proper use , that even 
in the afiairs of common life, and m their temporal 
concerns, which lay more within the compass of human 
reason, the laws had in a great measure deprived them 
■of the right of pnvate judgment, and had. happily for 


their ow n and the public interest, regulated their con 
duct and behaviour, that theological questions were 
placed far beyond the sphere of vulgar comprehension 
and ecclesiastics themselves, though assisted by all the 
advantages of education, erudition, and an assiduoa, 
study of the science, could not lie fully assured of a juji 
decision, except by the promise made them m Scrip- 
ture, that God would be ever present with Ills church, 
and that the gates of hell should not prevail against her, 
that the gross errors adopted by the wisest heathtns 
prove how unfit men were to grope their own way 
through this profound darkness, nor would the Senp- 
lures, if trusted to every man’s judgment, be able to 
remedy, on the contrary, they would much augment 
those fatal illusions , that Sacred Wnt itself was 
involved in so much obscurity, gave nse to so many 
difficulties, contained so many appearing contradictions, 
that it was the most dangerous weapon that could be 
mtmsled into the hands of the ignorant and giddy mnl 
titude , that the poetical style m which a great part of 
it was composed, at the same lime that it occasioned 
uncertainly in the sense by its mnltiplicd tropes and 
figures, was sufficient to kindle the zeal of fanaticism, 
and thereby tlirovv civil society into the most funoa, 
combustion , that a thousand sects must arise, which 
would pretend, each of them, to derive its tenets from 
the Scriptures , and would be able, by specious argu 
ments, to seduce silly women and ignorant mechanics 
into a belief of the most monstrous pnnaples , and that 
if ever this disorder, dangerous to the magistrate himself, 
received a remedy, it must be from the laat acqmescena 
of the people in some new authority , and it wa, 
evadently better, without further contest or inquiry, to 
adhere peaceably to ancient, and therefore the more 
secure, establishments //uiory, Oiap. an-) 

Character of Queen EUzabeth- 

The council being assembled, sent the keeper, adnural, 
and secretin to know her [the queen’s] vvill with regard 
to her successor She answered with a faint voice that as 
she had held 1 regal sceptre, she desired no other than a 
royal successor Cecil requesting her to explain heiKlf 
more particnhrly, she subjoined that she would have a 
king to succeed her } and who should that be but hn 
nearest kinsman, the king of Scots ? Being then advised 
by the archbishop of Canterbury to fix her thoughts upon 
God, she replied that she did so, nor did her mind in 
the least wonder from Him Her voice soon 
her , her senses filled , she fell into i lethargic slum 
which continued some hours, and she expired 6®” 
withont further struggle or convulsion (blarch 24, i 3 )' 
m the seventieth year of her age, and forty fifth of lef 
reign 

So dark a cloud overcast the evening of that ay, 
which had shone out with a mighty lustre in the e)« 
of all Europe 1 There are few great persona^ w 
history who have been more exposed to the 
of enemies and the adulation of friends than Qn 
Ebzabetli , ind yet there is scarcely any whose 
lion has been more certainly determined by the 
mous consent of postenty The unusual lengt 0 
administration, and the strong features of ’ 

were able to overcome all prejudices , and 0 igj®^ 
her detractors to abate much of their invectives, ani^ 
admirers somewhat of their panegyncs, have at m 
spite of political factions, and what is more, of re igi 
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^though suggested or influenced bj Voltaire’s 
JLssaj sur les M'ditts) Cotter Monson aftirmed 
that Robertson had a ■wider and more sj-nthctic 
■conception of histors’’ tban either Hume or Gibbon 
Buckle, too, declares that avhat he effected uath 
his matcnals was iTOnderful , though, as has been 
pointed out, his view of the Middle Ages is in- 
evitably marked by eighteenth century prejudices 
and limitations The errors in Charks V and in 
the America have been abundantly commented 
■on (as by Southey and Prescott) , but, as Stirling- 
Ma-'avcll said, his inaccuracies are more due to 
his lack of matcnals than to lack of diligence. He 
holds a place of his ovvai m the history of history - 
vinting If the ‘pomp and strut’ which Cow per 
imputes to Robertson be sometimes apparent m the 
orderly succession of well-balanced and flownng 
penods, It must be acknowledged that there is 
-also much real dignity and power Moreover, in 
the development of English history' he holds an 
honoured place. His Charks V was the earliest 
successful attempt in the language to treat any 
part of the history of Europe on broad historic 
lines, while his treatment of Queen Mary marks 
him out as the first Scotsman to wnte the history 
of his country w itli literary grace and liberality of 
view 

Character of Mary Queen, of Scots 
To all the charms of beauty, and the utmost elegance 
of external form, she added those accomiihshments 
which render their impression irresistible. Polite, 
affable, insinuating, spnghtly, and capable of speaking 
and of wanting wath equal ease and dignity Sudden, 
however, and vaolent m all her attachments, because 
her heart wns warm and unsuspicious Impatient of 
■contradiction , because she had been accustomed from 
her infancy to be treated ns a Queen No stranger, 
■on some occasions, to dissimulation , which, in that 
perfidious court where she received her education, was 
reckoned among the necessary arts of government Not 
insensible of flattery, or unconsaous of that pleasure 
wath which almost every woman beholds the mduence 
■of her owai beauty Formed with the qualities which 
w e lov e, not w ith the talents that we admire , she vvais 
an agreeable woman, rather than an illustrious Queen. 
The vivacity of her spint, not suffiacntl) tempered 
wath sound judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
which was not at all tinfes under the rcstramt of dis 
crction, betrayed her both into errors and into crimes 
To say that she was always unfortunate, will not account 
for that long and almost uninterrupted succession of 
■calamities which befcl her, we must likewise add, that 
she was often imprudent Her passion for Damley was 
rash, youthful, and excessive, and though Uie sudden 
transition to the opposite extreme, was the natural 
effect of her lU requited love, and of Ins ingratitude, 
insolence, and brutality , yet ncitlier these, nor Bothvvcll’s 
artful address and important services, can justify her 
attachment to that nobleman Even the manners of 
the age, licentious os they were, arc no apology for this 
nnhappv passion , nor can tliey induce us to look on 
that tragical and infamous scene which followed upon it, 
with less abhorrence. Humanity will draw a veil over 
this part of her character which it cannot approve, and 


may, perhaps, prompt some to impute some of her 
actions to her situation, more than to her dispositions , 
and to lament the unhappiness of the former, rather than 
excuse the perverseness of the latter Mary'’s suffenngs 
exceed, both in degree and m duration, those tragical 
distresses vv Inch fancy has feigned to excite sorrow and 
commiseration , and while vv c surv ey them, vv c are apt 
altogether to forget her frailties, we think of her faults 
wath less indignation, and approve of our tears, as if 
thev were shed for a person who had attained much 
nearer to pure v irtue. 

With regard to the Queen’s person, a circumstance not 
to be omitted m wanting the history of a female reign, 
all contemporary authors agree in ascribing to Mary the 
utmost beauty of countenance, and elegance of shape, of 
which the human form is capable Her hair was black, 
though, according to the fashion of that age, she fre 
quently wore borrowed locks, and of different colours 
Her eyes were a dark grev her complexion v\ as e-xqui 
sitely fine , and her hands and arms remarkably delicate, 
Imth as to shape and colour Her stature was of an 
height that rose to the majestic. She danced, sin. 
walked, and rode wath equal grace Her taste for 
music was just, and she Imtli sung and played upon the 
lute with uncommon skill Towards the end of her hfe, 
long confinement, and the coldness of the houses in 
which she had been impnsoneil, brought on a rhdunia 
tisra, which often depnved her of the use of her limbs 
No man, says Brantomc, ever beheld her person without 
admiration and love, or will read her history without 
sorrow 

Martin Luther 

\ITule appearances of danger daily increased, and the 
tempest which liad been so long a gathering was ready 
to break forth in all its violence against the Protestant 
church, Luther was saved, by a seasonable death, from 
feeling or beholding its destructive rage Having gone, 
though in a declining state of health, and during a 
ngorons se-ason, to his native citv of Eysleben, in order 
to compose, by his autliontj, a dissension among the 
counts of Mansfield, he was seized with a -violent inflam 
mation m his stomach, which in a few days jiut an end 
to his life, in the sixty third year of his age As he was 
raised up by Providence to be the author of one of 
the greatest and most interesting revolutions recorded 
in history, there is not any person perhaps whose 
clinracter has been dravvai with such opposite colours 
In his own age, one party, struck with horror and 
inflamed with rage, when they saw with what a darmg 
hand he overturned every Uiing which they held to be 
sacred, or valued ns beneficial, imputed to him not onlv 
all the defects and vices of a man, but the qualities 
of a daanon The other, warmed with the adnumtion 
and gratitude which they thought he mented as the 
restorer of light and liberty to the Christian church, 
nsenbed to him perfections above the condition of 
humanity, and vaevved all his actions with a veneration 
bordenng on that which should be paid only to those 
who are guided by the immediate inspiration of Heaven 
It IS his own conduct, not tlie undistingnishing censure 
or the exaggerated praise of his contemporanes, that 
ought to regulate the opinions of the present age 
concenung him. Zeal for what he regarded as truth, 
undaunted intrepidity to mamtain his own system, 
abilities, both natural and acquired, to defend his 
pnnciples, and nnweaned industry in propagating them. 
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TTilIiani Kobcrfson 

•was bom 19th September 1721 at Borthwnck in 
Midlothnn, son of the then minister of Borth 
wick, who was aftcri'ards called to Old Grcjfnars 
Church, Edinbur^'h The son was also educated 
for the Church, and in 1743 was appointed 
minister of the small parish of Gladsmuir in 
Haddingtonshire, whence he remoaed m 1758 to 
Ladj Yester’s pansh in Edinburgh He had dis- 
tingiushed himscll m the General Assemblj and 
m a ‘Select Societ\ ’ which had Adam Smith, 
Daiid Hume, Adim Fergusson, and Lord Karnes 
amongst its members, but it was not till 1759 
that he became known as a histonan In that 
) car he published his History of Scotland duiin^ 
till Reigns of Queen Mary and of King James VI 
till Ins Aceession to the Croivn of England (begun 
in 1753I, for the copyright of which he rccencd 
ffioo 7 s o first work was e\er more successfoL 
The author was congratulated b\ Hume, Burke, 
Gibbon, Horace Walpole, Chesterfield, and the 
most conspicuous of his contemporaries — though 
Dr Johnson did not join m the chorus He was 
appointed chaplain of Stirling Casdc and one of 
His Tiltjesty’s chaplains in ordinary for Scotland , 
and he was succcssuely made minister of Old 
Greyfnars, Pnncipal of the Unncrsity of Edin 
burgh, and histonographer for Scotland Stimu- 
lated by such success, and undeterred by the 
■dissuasions of Hume, in 1769 he produced his 
Hisioty of the Reign of Charles V m three \oluroes 
quarto, for which he rccencd from the booksellers 
the pnneely sum of ;^45oo It was equally well 
reccued wnth his former work, made his fame 
European, and ranked Voltaire and Cathenne II 
of Russia amongst his admirers In 1777 he pub- 
lished his Histoiy of America, which (just at the 
time of the war) was at least as popular as the 
earlier works, but, because of the war, was left 
unfinished His Historical Disquisition about 
anaent India (1791) is a slight work, to which he 
Ind been led by Itlajor Rcnnell’s Memoirs of a 
Map of Hindostan (1783) For many years Dr 
Robertson was leader of the moderate party in 
the Church of Scotland, exhibibng in the General 
Assembly an extraordinary^ readiness and elo- 
quence He died on the iith of June 1793, in 
the serentv -second year of his age. 

The History of Scotland has all the interest 
■of a memoir of Mary' Queen of Scots Though 
Robertson is not among the number of her indis- 
cnminatc admirers and apologists, he labours — 
rather with the writer’s art to produce a romantic 
narratne than wath the histonan’s zeal to establish 
truth to awaken the symipathies of the reader 
strongh in her behalf Walpole and Hume thought 
him partial to Mary , Tytler charged him with un- 
fairness to her As histones all Robertson’s works 
base been superseded, in his day the matcnals 
axniHble were comparatneh slender, and the 
modern conception of the scope of history had not 


yet dawned He philosophised on defective data 
with all the complacency', dignity, and elegance 
of the eighteenth century But as literature Ins 
histones arc still excellent reading His English 
style surpnsed his southern contemporancD , and 
Horace Walpole, in a letter to the author, « 
presses the feeling w ith his usual point and siiaaty 
‘Before I read your History, I should probably 
ha\ c been glad to dictate to y ou, and (1 will vcntiirc 
to say It — It satirises nobody but my sell) should 
have thought I did honour to an obscure Scotch 
clergyman by directing his studies by mv supenor 
lights and abilities How you have sated me,sr, 
from making a ndiculous figure, by making so 
great a one y ourself ' But could I suspect that a 
man J behete much younger, and whose dialect 1 
scarce understood, and \tho came to me vith all 
the diffidence and modesty of a very middling 
author, and who I was told had passed his life m 
a small Imng near Edinburgh — could 1 then sns- 
pect that he had not only wntten whatall the wodd 
now allows the best modem history, but that he 
had wntten it in the purest English, and \nlb as 
much seeming knowledge of men and courts as if 
he had passed all his life in imjiortant embassies?' 
This condescending eulogy was perhaps a little 
out of place Hume had already proved by his 
Essays, his Inquiry, his Political Discourses, and 
the first two \ olumcs of his History that an Edm 
burgh -bred man could -wntc English to som* 
purpose , and tlie intimate of Hume and ^dam 
Smith had not In ed heretofore amongst boors 
Robertson has few salient points and no careless 
beauties , his style is clear but formal and mono- 
tonous, somewliat laboured and Labniscd, and 
without idiomatic vigour or vanety "^ct it wa:' 
of him that Johnson quoted the tutor’s advice, 
‘Read over your compositions, and wherever voa 
meet with a passage which you think is parucularly 
fine stril c it out.’ His pompous maimer at tunes 
becomes ndiculous, as when he apologises for the 
introduction of Rizzio, whose ‘low birth and m 
digent condition placed him m a station mwhi 
he ought naturally to hav e remained unknown to 
postenty,’ but whose fortune and sufienngs 
‘history to descend from its dignity and to rcco 
his adv entures ’ When he sums up the characier 
of a sovereign, or traces the progress of soaetv 
and the influence of laws and government, wo 
recognise the imnd and language of a master 
histoncal composition Tlie artificial graces ^ 
his style are also largely displavcd m scenes 
tenderness and pathos, or m picturesque desen^ 
tion, as in his story of the beauty and suflenngn 
Mary , or the "account of Columbus’s first gtop^ 
of the New World His History of the 
Charles V is undoubtedly' his masterpiecix 
prefixed ‘View of the State of Soaetv m 
from the subv ersion of the Roman Empire to 
beginning of the Sixteenth Century ’ imp 
Hallam and amazed Carlyle by its sagaaousn ^ 
and broad generalisation , and m v irtue 0 
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\thoUjjh suggested or influenced bj "'i’^oltaire’s 
Ussai sur ks Manirs) Cotter Monson affirmed 
that Robertson had a vader and more synthetic 
■conception of historj than either Hume or Gibbon 
Buckle, too declares that uhat he tfiected wth 
his materials was wonderful , though, as has been 
pointed out, his \aew of the Middle Ages is in- 
ei.atabl> marked bj eighteenth ccntur> prejudices 
and limitations The errors in Clarks f' and in 
the An enca hate been abundantly commented 
■on (as by Southet and Prescott) , but, as Stirling- 
Maxncll said, his inaccuraaes arc more due to 
his lack of matenals than to lack of diligence. He 
holds a place of his ottai m the history of history* 
wTiting If the ‘pomp and strut’ uhich Cotvper 
imputes to Robertson be sometimes apparent m the 
•orderly succession of well balanced and flowing 
penods, It must be acknowledged that there is 
also much real dignity and pwwer Morcotcr, in 
the detelopment of English history he holds an 
honoured place. His Charlts V was the earliest 
successful attempt in the language to treat ant 
part of the history of Europe on broad histone 
lines, while his treatment of Queen Mary marks 
him out as the first Scotsman to write the history 
of his country with literary grace and liberality of 
aaev 

Character of Mary Queen of Scots 
To all the charms of beauty, and the utmost elegance 
of crtcmal form, she added those accomplishments 
which render their impression irresistible. Polite, 
affable, insinuating, spnghtly, and capable of spcaling 
and of writing with equal ease and dignity Sudden, 
horm er, and aaolent in all her attachments , because 
her heart was t arm and unsnspiaous Impatient of 
contradiction , because she had been accustomed from 
her infancy to be treated as a Queen No stranger, 
on some occasions, to dissimulation , which, in (liat 
perfidious court where she rcccued her education, w,ts 
reckoned among the necessary arts of goiemmcnt. Not 
insensible of flattery, or nnconsaous of that pleamrc 
■walh which almost csery woman beholds the influence 
of her own beauty Formed with the qualities which 
we love, not with the talents that wc admire, she was 
an agreeable woman, rather than an illustrious Queen. 
The nvaaty of her spint, not suffiacntly tempered 
nth sound judgment, and the warmth of her heart, 
which V as not at all tiirfcs under the restraml of dis 
action, betrayed her both into errors and into enraes 
To say that she was alwavs unfortunate, wall not account 
for that long and almost uninterrupted succession of 
calamities which befel her, we must likewise add, that 
she was often imprudent Ha pas=ion for Damlcy was 
rash, V onthful, and excessii e , and though the sudden 
transition to the opposite extreme, was the natural 
effect of her ill reqmted love, and of lus ingratitude, 
insolence, and brutality , yet neither these, nor Botbw ell’s 
artful address and important semccs, can justify her 
attaclimcnt to that nobleman. Even the manners of 
the age, bcentious as they wae, are no apology for this 
unhappy passion , nor can they induce us to loot on 
that tragical and infamous scene whicli followed upon it, 
vnth less abhorrence. Humanity will draw a vul ova 
Ihis part of ha character which it cannot approve, and 


may, pahap^, prompt some to impute some of her 
actions to her situation, more than to her dispositions , 
and to lament the unhappiness of the former, rather than 
excuse the perverseness of the latter Mary’s suffenngs 
exceed, both in degree and in duration, those tragical 
distresses winch fancy has feigned to excite sorrow anil 
commiseration , and while wc survey them, wc are apt 
altogether to forget ha frailties, we think of ha faults 
with less indignation, and approve of our tears, as if 
they were shed for a person who had attained much 
ncara to pure virtue. 

\\ ith regard to the Queen’s person, a circumstance not 
to be omitted m wmting the history of a female reign, 
all contcmporaiy authors agree m ascnbmg to Jfary the 
utmost bcaulv of countenance, and elegance of shape, of 
which the human form is capable Ha hair was black, 
though, according to the fisliion of that age, she fre 
qucntlv wore borrowed locks, and of different colours 
Her eyes were a chirk grey , her complexion v as e.xqui 
sitely fine , and her hands and arms remarkably delicate, 
lioth as to shape and colour Her stature was of an 
height that rose to the majestic. She danced, she 
walked, and rode with equal grace Her taste for 
music was just, and she both sung and played upon the 
lute with uncommon skill Towards the end of her life, 
long confinement, and the coldness of the houses in 
which she had been imprisoned, brought on a rhenma 
tism, which often depnved ha of the use of her limbs 
Xo man, says Brantomc, ever beheld her person without 
admiration and love, or will read her history without 
sorrow 

Martin Luther 

While appearances of danger daily increased, and the 
tempest which had been so long a gathenng was ready 
to break forth m all its violence against the Protestant 
church, Lutha was saved, by a seasonable death, from 
feeling or beholding its destructive rage. Having gone, 
though in a declining state of health, and dunng a 
ngorons season, to his nalivc atv of Eysleben, in order 
to compose, by his authonty, a dissension among the 
counts of Mansfield, he was seized vnth a violent inflam- 
mation in his stomach, which in a few days put an end 
to his life, in the sixty third year of his age. As he was 
raised up by Providence to be the author of one of 
the greatest and most interesting revolutions recorded 
in history, there is not any person perhaps whose 
characta has been drawn vnth such opposite colours 
In his oini age, one party, struck vnth horror and 
inflamed with rage, when they saw with what a danng 
hand he overturned every thmg which they held to be 
saaed, or valued as beneficial, imputed to him not only 
all the defects and vices of a man, but the qualities 
of a d'cmon. The other, warmed vnth the admiration 
and gratitude which they thought he mented as the 
reatorcT of light and liberty to the Chnslian church, 
ascribed to him perfections above the condition of 
humanity, and vaewed all Ins actions with a veneration 
bordering on that which should be paid only to those 
who arc guided by the immediate inspiration of Heav en 
It is his own conduct, not the undistinguislnng censure 
or tlie exaggerated praise of his contemporanes, that 
ought to regulate the opinions of the present age 
concernmg him. Zeal for what he regarded as truth, 
undaunted intrepidity to maintain his own system, 
abilities, both natural and acquired, to defend his 
pnnaples, and tmweaned mdustry m propagating them, 
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are \nrtues rrhicli shine so conspicuously in every part 
of his behaviour, that even his enemies must allow him 
to have possessed them m an eminent degree. To these 
may be added, with equal justice, such punt) and even 
auatenty of manners, as became one who assumed the 
character of a Reformer , such sanctitj of life as suited 
the doctnne which he delivered , and such perfect 
disinterestedness as affords no slight presumption of 
his smcent) Siipenor to all selfish considerations, n 
stranger to the elegancies of life, and despising its 
pleasures, he left the honours and emoluments of the 
church to his disciples, remaining satisfied himself in 
his original state of professor m the university, and 
pastor of the towai of Wittemberg, with the moderate 
appointments annexed to these offices His extraor 
dinar) qualities were allayed wath no inconsiderable 
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mixture of human frailty and human passions These, 
however, were of such a nature, that they cannot be 
imputed to malevolence or corruption of heart, but seem 
to have taken their rise from the same source with 
many of his vartues His mind, forcible and vehement 
111 all Its operations, roused by great objects, or agitated 
by V lolent passions, broke out, on many occasions, vv ith 
an impetuosity which astonishes men of feebler spints, 
or such as are placed in a more tranquil situation By 
carry mg some praise vv orthy dispositions to excess, he 
bordered sometimes on what was culpable, and was 
often betrayed into actions which exposed him to 
censure. His confidence that his own opinions were 
well founded, approached to arrogance , his courage in 
asserting them, to rashness , ,hi3 firmness in adhenng 
to them, to obstinacy , and his zeal in confuting his 
adversaries, to rage and scurnlity Accustomed himself 
to consider every thing as subordinate to truth, he ex 
pected the same deference for it from other men , and, 
without making any allowances for their timidity or 
prejudices, he poured forth against Such as disappointed 
him m this particular, a torrent of invective mingled 


vv ith contempt Regardless of any distinction of raal: 
or character vv hen Ins doctrmes w ere attacked, he chas 
tised all his adversaries indiscriminately, with the same 
rough hand , neither the royal dignity of Henry VIII 
nor the eminent learning and abilities of Erasmus, 
screened them from the same gross abuse with which 
he treated Tetzel or Eccius 

But these indecencies of which Luther was gnilly, 
must not be imputed wholly to the violence of his 
temper They ought to be charged in part on the man 
nets of the age Among a rude people, unacquainted 
with those maxims, which by putting continual restramt 
on the passions of individuak, have polished soady 
and rendered it agreeable, disputes of every kind were 
managed with heat, and strong emotions were uttered 
in their natural language, without reserve or delicacy 
At the same time, the works of learned men were aE 
composed in Latin, and they were not only authomed, 
by the example of eminent wnters in that language, to 
use their antagonists vv ith the most illiberal scumlily , 
but, m a dead tongue, indecenaes of every kind appear 
less shocking than in a living language, whose idioms 
and phrases seem gross, because they are familiar 

In passing judgment upon the characters of men, we 
ought to try them by the principles and maxims of them 
ovvTi age, not by those of another For, althougli virtue 
and vice are at all times the same, manners and customs 
vary continually Some parts of Luther’s behaviour, 
winch to us appear most cidpable, gave no disgust 
to his contemporaries. It was even by some of those 
qualities, which we aie now apt to blame, that he was 
fitted for accomplishing the great work which ho under 
took To rouse mankind, vv hen sunk m ignorance or 
superstition, and to encounter the rage of bigotry armed 
with power, required the utmost vehemence of zeal, as 
well as a temper daring to excess A gentle call would 
neither have reached, nor have excited those to whom It ^ 
must have been addressed A spint more amiable, hut 
less aagorous than Luther’s, would have shrank laid 
from the dangers which he braved and surmounted 

(From the History of Charles 1 ) 

DlscKivery of America. 

Ne.xt morning, being Fnday the third day of August, 
in the year one thousand four hundred and mnet) two, 
Columbus set sail, a little before sun rise, in prtsena 
of a vast crowd of spectators, who sent up their suppi 
cations to Heaven for the prosperous issue of the voyage, 
which they wished rather than expected Columbus 
steered directly for the Canary Islands, and arrived there 
[Aug 13] without any occurrence that would have 
deserved notice on any other occasion But, m 
voyage of such expectation and importance, every cir 
cumstance was the object of attention 

Upon the first of October they were, according to e 
admiral’s reckoning, seven hundred and seventy le^^ 
to the west of the Cananes , but lest his men s ou 
be intimidated by the prodigious length of the 
tion, he gave out that they had proceeded only ' ^ 
hundred aiid eighty four leagues , and, fortunate y 0 
Columbus, neither his ovm pilot, nor those of ° 
ships, had skill sufficient to correct this error, an ‘ 
cover the deceit They had now been above three wee ^ 
at sea, they had proceeded far beyond 
navigators had attempted or deemed possible, " 
prognostics of discov ery , drawn from the flight o 
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and other arcumstances, had proved fallacioub , the ap 
pearancei of land, with which their own credulity or 
the artifice of their commander had from time to time 
flattered and amused them, had been altogether illnsi^e, 
and their prospect of success seemed now to lie as 
distant as e%er These reflections occurred often to 
men who had no other object or occupation than to 
reason and discourse concerning the intention and ar 
cumstances of their expedition, they made impression, 
at first, upon the ignorant and timid , and, extending 
by degrees, to such as were better informed or more 
resolute, the contagion spread at length from ship to 
ship From secret whispers or murmunngs, thej pro 
ceeded to open cabals and public complaints They 
taxed their sosereign inth mconsiderate credulity, in 
pajnng such regard to the vain promises and rash con 
jectures of an indigent foreigner, as to hazard the 
lives of so many of her own subjects in prosecuting a 
diimencal scheme. They affirmed that they had fully 
performed their dutj, bj lentunng so far in an unknown 
and hopeless course, and could incur no blame for 
refusing to follow, an) longer, a desperate adventurer 
to certain destruction 

Columbus was fully sensible of his pcnlous situation. 
He had observed, with great uneasiness, the fatal opera 
tion of Ignorance and of fear in produang disaffection 
among his crew, and saw that it was now read) to burst 
out into open mutin) He retained, however, perfect 
presence of mind He affected to seem ignorant of their 
machinations Notwithstanding the agitation and solia 
tude of his owTi mind, he appeared with a cheerful 
countenance, like a man satisfied with the progress 
he had made, and confident of success Sometimes 
he employed all the arts of insinuation to soothe his 
men. Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon their 
ambiGon or avance, by magnificent descnptions of the 
fame and wealth which they were about to acquire. On 
other occasions, he assumed a tone of authority, and 
threatened them with vengeance from their sovereign, 
if, b) their dastardly behaviour, the) should defeat this 
noble effort to promote the glory of God, and to exalt 
the Spanish name above that of every other nation 
Even wnth seditions sailors, the words of a man whom 
the) had been accustomed to reverence, were weight) 
and persuasive, and not only restrained them from 
those vaolcnt excesses which they meditated, but pre 
vailed with them to accompan) their admiral for some 
time longer 

As they proceeded, the indications of approachmg 
land seemed to be more certain, and exated hope in 
proportion. The birds liegan to appear in flocks, making 
towards the southwest Columbus, in imitation of the 
Portuguese navigators, who had been guided, in several 
of their discoveries, by the motion of birds, altered his 
course from the due west towards that quarter whither 
the) pointed their flight But, after holding on for several 
da)^ in this new direction, without anv better .success 
than formerly, having seen no object, dnnng thirtv daj-s, 
but the sea and the sk), the hopes of his companions 
subsided faster than the) had nsen , their fears revived 
with additional force , impatience, rage, and despair, 
appeared m every countemnee All sense of subordi 
nation was lost the officers, who had hitherto con 
curred with Columbus in opinion, and supported his 
authonty, now took part with the pnvate men , thev 
assembled tumultuously on the deck, expostulated with 
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their commander, mingled threats with their exjiostu 
lations, and reqmred him instantl) to tack aliout and 
td return to Europe. Columbus perceived that it would 
be of no avail to have recourse to an) of his former arts, 
which having been tned so often had lo,t their effect , 
and that it was impossible to rekindle an) zeal for the 
success of the expedition among men, in whose breasts 
fear had extinguished ever) generous sentiment He 
saw that it was no less vain to think of employing 
either gentle or severe measures to quell a mutinv so 
general and so violent It was necessaiy, on ill these 
accounts, to soothe passions which he could no longer 
command, and to give wa) to a torrent too impetuous 
to be checked He promised solemnly to Ins men 
that he would compl) with their request, provided the) 
would accompan) him, and olie) his command for three 
days longer, and if, during that time, land were not 
discovered, he would then abandon the enterpnse,.and 
direct Ills course towaixls Spam 

Enraged as the sailors were, and impatient to turn 
their faces again towards their native country, this pro 
position did not appear to them nnreasonable Nor did 
Columbus hazard much m confining himself to a term 
so short. The presages of discovering land were now 
so numerous and promising, that he deemed them 
infallible. For some da)s the sounding line reached 
the bottom, ind the soil which it brought up indicated 
land to be at no great distance The flocks of birds 
increased, and were composed not onl) of sea fowl, but 
of such land birds as could not be supposed to fly far 
from the shore. The crew of the Pvtta observed a 
cane floating, which seemed to have been newly cut, 
and likewise a piece of timber artificnll) carved The 
sailors aboard the Ntgua took up the branch of a tree 
with red bemes, perfectly fresh The clouds around 
the setting sun assumed a new appearance , the air 
was more mild and warm, and, during night, the 
wind became unequal md vanable. From all these 
symptoms, Columbus was so confident of being near 
1 -ind, that on the evening of the eleventh of October, 
after public prajers for success, he ordered the sails to 
be furled, and the ships to he to, keeping strict watch, 
lest thev should be dnven ashore m the night Dunng 
this interval of suspense and expectation, no man shut 
his e)'es, all kept ujxm deck, gazing intently towards 
that quarter where they expected to discover the land, 
which had been so long the object of their wishes 

About two hours liefore midnight, Columbus, standing 
on the forecastle, observed a light at a distance, and 
pnvately pointed it out to Pedro Guttierez, a page of the 
Queen’s wardrobe. Guttierez perceived it, and calling 
to Salcedo, comptroller of the fleet, all three saw it in 
motion, as if it were earned from place to place A little 
after midnight the JO) fill sound of /amf / land > was heard 
from the Pmta, which kept alvvajs ahead of the other 
ships But, hav mg been so often decciv ed by fallanous 
npi>caiances, every man was now become slow of belief, 
and waited in all the anguish of uncertainty and Im- 
piticnce for the return of day As soon as morning 
dawned [Oct 12], all doubts and fears were dtspcllcd 
From ever) ship an island was seen about two leagues to 
the north, whose flat and verdant fields, well storeil with 
wood, and watered with many nviilets, prescntefl the 
aspect of a delightful conntr) The crew of the Pinta 
instantly began the Te Drum, as a hjrnin of thanksgiving 
to Go<l, and were joined b) those of the other ships, with 
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tears of joj and transports of congratulation This office 
of gratitude to Hea\en was followed bj an act of justice 
to their commander Thej threw themseltes at the feet 
of Columbus, with feelmgs of self condemnation mingled 
a ith reverence Thej implored him to pardon their 
Ignorance, incredulity, and insolence, which had created 
him so much unnecessary disquiet, and had so often 
obstructed the prosecution of Ins well concerted plan, 
and passing, in the warmth of their admiration, from one 
extreme to another, they now pronounced the man, whom 
they Iiad so lately rev iled and threatened, to be a person 
inspired by Heaven with sagacity and fortitude more 
than human, in order to accomplish a design so far 
beyond the ideas and conception of all former ages 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats w ere manned 
and armed They rowed towards the island watli their 
colours displaved, with warlike musac, and other martial 
pomp As they approached the coast, they saw it covered 
with a multitude of people, whom the novelty of the 
spectacle had drawn together, whose attitudes and ges 
tures expressed wonder and astonishment at the strange 
objects which presented themselves to their anew 
Columbus was the first European who set foot in the 
New World which he had discovered He landed in a 
nch dress, and vvalh a naked sword in his hand. His 
men followed, and kneeling dowm, they alt kissed the 
ground which thev had so long desired to see. They 
next erected a crucifix, and prostrating themselves before 
it, returned thanks to God for conducting their voyage to 
such a happy issue. They then took solemn jxissession 
of the country for the crowai of Castile and Leon, with all 
the formalities which the Portuguese were accustomed to 
observe in acts of tins kind, m their new discovenes 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were surrounded 
by many of the natives, who gazed, in silent admiration, 
upon actions which they coyld not comprehend, and of 
w hich they did not foresee the consequences. The dress 
of the Spaniards, the whiteness of Uieir skins, their 
beards, their arms, appeared strange and surprising 
The vast machines m which they had traversed the 
ocean, that seemed to move upon the waters wath wmgs, 
and uttered a dreadful sound resembling thunder, ac 
companied with lightning and smoke, struck them with 
such terror, that they began to respect their new guests 
as a siipenor order of beings, and concluded that they 
were children from the Sun, who had descended to visit 
the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed at the scene 
now before them Every herb, and shrub, and tree, was 
different from those which flourished m Europe. The 
soil seemed to be neb, but bore few marks of cultivation. 
The climate, even to the Spaniards, felt warm, though 
extremely delightful The inhabitants appeared in the 
Simple innocence of nature, entirely naked. Their black 
hair, long and uncurled, floated upon their shoulders, 
or was bound in tresses around their heads They had 
no beards, and every part of their bodies wavs perfectly 
smooth Their comple-xion was of a dusky copper colour, 
their features singular, rather than disagreeable, then: 
aspect gentle and timid Though not tall, they were 
well shaped and active Their faces, and several parts 
of theu- body, were fantastically painted with glaiang 
colours They were shy at first through fear, but soon 
became familiar with the Spaniards, and with transports 
of jOy received from them hawks bells, glass beads, 
or other baubles, in return for which they gave sndh 


provisions as they had, and some cotton yam, the only 
commodity of value that they could prdducc. Towards 
evening, Columbus returned to his ship, accompanied by 
many of the 'islanders m their boats, which they called 
canoes, and though rudely formed out of the trunk of a 
single tree, they row ed them with surpnsmg dextenly 
Thus, m the first interview between the inhabitants of 
the old and new worlds, every thing was conducted 
amicably, and to their mutual satisfaction. The fonner, 
enlightened and ambitious, formed already vast ideas 
with respect to tlie advantages which they might denve 
from the regions that began to open to their view The 
latter, simple and undisceming, had no foresight to tie 
calamities and desolation which were approaching their 
countrv 

Chivalry 


The feudal state was a state of almost peipetnal war, 
rapine, and anarchy , dunng which the weak and nn 
armed w ere exposed to insults or injunes. The power of 
the sovereign was too limited to prevent these wrongs , 
and the administration of justice too feeble to redress 
them The most effeetual protection against violence 
and oppression, was often found to be that which the 
valour and generosity of private persons afforded. The 
same spint of enterpnse which had prompted so many' 
gentlemen to take arms in defence of the oppressed 
pilgnms in Palestine, incited others to declare themselves 
the patrons and av engers of injured innocence at home. 
^^^len the final reduction of the Holy Land under the 
dominion of infidels put an end to these foreign expedi 
lions, the latter was the only emplovment left for the 
activity and courage of adventurers ■'To check the inso- 
lence of overgrown oppressors, to rescue the helpless 
from captivity , to protect, or to avenge women, orphanSi 
and ecclesiastics, who could not bear arms in their own 
defence , to redress wrongs, and to remove gnevances, 
were deemed acts of the highest prowess and merit. 
Valour, humanitv, courtesy, justice, honour, were to 
characteristic qualities of chivalry To these were add 
religion, which mingled itself with every passion 
institution dunng the middle ages, and by infusing a 
large proportion of enthusiastic zeal, gave them sn 
force, as carried them to romantic excess, hfro 
trained to knighthood by a long previous disciphne, 
they were admitted into the order by ^ 

less devout than pompous , every picrson of noble 
courted that honour it was deemed a distinction snpOT« 
to royalty , and monarchs were proud to recave it 
the hands of pnvate gentlemen 

This singular institution, in which valour, 
and religion were so strangely blended, was won 
adapted to the taste and genius of martial nobles 
its effects were soon vasible in their manners, 
was earned on wath less feroaty, when humanity 
to be deemed the ornament of knighthood 
than courage More gentle and polished manners 
introduced, when courtesy was recommended as 
most amiable of knightly virtues. Violence and opP 
Sion decreased, when it was reckoned 
check and to punish them A scrupulous a 
to truth, wath the most religious attention 
every engagement, bec am e the 
tenstic of a gentleman, because chivnlo ^Amast 
as the school of honour, and incnlcated t e 
delicate sensibility with resjiect to those Pf’" 
admiration of these qualities, together wath 
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distinctions and prerogatives conferred on knighthood 
m eteiy part of Europe, inspired persons of noble 
birth on some occasions mth a speaes of railitar} fona 
ticisra, and led them to extmagant enterprises. But 
thep deeplj imprinted on their minds the pnnaples 
of generosit) and honour These were strengthened 
b> cierj thing that can affect the senses or touch the 
heart. Tlic mid exploits of those romantic knights nho 
sallied forth m quest of adventures are nell knorni, and 
ha\e been treated mth proper ndicnle. The political 
and permanent effects of the spint of cdiivalrj have 
been less observed Perhaps, the humanity which ac 
companies all the operations of war, the refinements 
of gallantry, and the point of honour, the three chief 
arcumstances which distinguish modem from anaent 
manners, mas be asenbed m a great measure to tins 
institution, which has appeared whimsical to superfiaal 
obseners, but by its effects has proved of great benefit 
to mankind The sentiments which chivalry inspired, 
had a wonderful mfinence on manners rmd conduct 
dunng the twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth 
centunes They were so deeplj rooted, that thej con 
tinned to operate after the wgour and reputation of the 
Institution Itself began to dcdine. 

Prhnds L and Charles V 
Dunng twentj-qght jeara of that time, an avowed 
nialship subsisted between him and the Emperor, which 
mvohed not onlj their own dominions, but the greater 
part of Europe, in wars, which were prosecuted with 
more -violent animosity, and drawn out to a greater 
length, than had been known in any former penod. 
Manj arcumstances contnbnted to this Thar am 
mositj was founded in opposition of interest, heightened 
by personal emulation, and exasperated not only bj 
mutual injuries, but by reaprocal insults At the same 
time, whatever admntage one seemed to possess to 
wards gaming the ascendant, was wonderfully balanced 
bv some fasourable arcnmstancc peculiar to the other 
riie Emperor’s dominions were of great extent, the 
hrench King’s lay more compact. Pranas governed 
Ins kingdom wath absolute power, that of Charles 
wais limited, hut he supplied the want of authority bj 
nddress the troops of the former were more impetuous 
and cnterpnsmg, those of the latter better disaplined, 
and more patient of fatigue. The talents and abilities 
of the two Monarchs were as different as the advantages 
which tliej possessed, and contnbuted no less to prolong 
the contest between them Francis took his resolutions 
suddenlj, prosecuted them at first with warmth, and 
pushed them into execution with a most adventurous 
courage , but being destitute of the perseverance wcccs 
sarj to snrmonnt difficulties, he often abandoned his 
designs, or relaxed the ngour of pursuit, from impa 
licncc, and sometimes from levitv Charles deliberated 
long, and determined with- coolness , but havang once 
fixed his plan, he adhered to it with inflexible obstinacy, 
and nathcr danger nor discouragement could turn him 
aside from the execution of it The success of their 
cnterpn3e> was as different as their characters, and 
was nniformlj influenced bj them Francis, by his 
impetuous aanitv, often disconcerted the Emperor’s 
liest laid schemes Charles, Pij a more calm bnl steady 
prosecution of his designs, checked the rapdilv of his 
nval s career, and hafflcd or repulsed his -most vigorous 
efforts. Tile former, at the opening of a -war or of a 


campaign, broke m upon liis enemv wath the violence 
of a torrent, and earned all before him , the latter, 
wading until he saw the force of his nval begin to 
abate, recovered in the end not onlj all tliat he had 
lost, but made new acquisitions. Few of the French 
Monarch’s attempts towards conquest, whatever pro 
mising aspect they might wear at first, were conducted 
to an happv issue , many of the Emperor’s cntcrpnscs, 
even after Ihej appeared desperate and impracticable, 
terminated in the most prosperous manner Franas 
was dazzled woth the splendour of an undertaking, 
Charles was allured by the prospect of its turnmg to 
his advantage. 

Robertron 5 htstoncal worts appeared m more than twentj coUcc 
live editions or reprmts, raclndms those of 1800-3 and of 1865 and 
were translalcd into French and German. There are Lives of him 
bj Dngald Stewart (1801) and Bishop Gleig (1813) as well as bj 
his jrrand nephew Brougham in his d/m n/- LeiUn and there is 
mneh mteresung matter about him in 'Jupiter Carlyles Auto- 
biography and Cockbum 5 MemorjaU 

llinor Historians. 

Airci noyer (1667-1729), a Protestant refugee 
from Languedoc, wTOte histones of William III 
and of Queen Anne, a Life of Sir William Temple, 
and other histoncal and miscellaneous works 
filling ncarlv four folio pages in the Bntish 
Museum catalogue. It was he who founded the 
Political State of Great Bnlaiu, a montldy maga- 
zine that ran to thirtj-mght volumes (1711-29), 
he earned the hatred of Swift bj his whiggerj, 
and secured a place m the Dunciact Arciiibairi 
Bovver (1686-1766), bora near Dundee and bred 
at Douay and Rome, became a Jesuit and a 
professor in Itah, but broke his vows and 
became a Protestant , and hav ing again become 
a Jesuit and again left the Roman communion, 
was not unnaturall) charged wath duplicitj and 
worse b) controversialists on both sides He 
was one of the contnbutors to the huge Umvetsal 
Histor), projected by the booksellers, of which 
the ancient part (1736-44) filled seven volumes 
folio, the modem part (1759-65) sixteen folios 
His History of the Popes vols 1748-61) is ill- 
proportioned and lar from audiontativ e. Another 
contnbutor to the Universal History was Br Joiin 
Cnmpbril of Glcnljon (1708-75), who vvTote also 
a Life of Prmce Eugene, the Lives of the Admirals, 
a jjolitical survej of Great Bnhain, a novel, and 
other -works Equally mdustnous was -nininm 
Cniiiric (1708-70X son of an Episcopalian minis- 
ter at Brechin, who compiled histones of England 
and of Scotland, a general history of the world, 
and a geographical, histoncal, and commercial 
gcogiaphj A verj important collaborator on 
the Umversal History was the othennse noton 
ous Ceorste r«nlmnnnxnr, ‘the Formosan,’ bora pre- 
sumablj in Languedoc about 16S0, who, after a 
vagabond life in Germany and the Low Countnes, 
came to London in 1703 and gave himself out 
for a native of Foraiosa, issued a partly com 
piled, partly concocted, history of the island, 
and translated the Church Catechism into what he 
pretended was the rcgnlar and sonorous Formosan 
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After T “spell of lulorint^, fin painting, 
&rthc'^fin-ill> settled do\n to honest and crcdit- 
ib’e Jncktiork till his death in 1763. Another 
of the cnnipant of collaborators etas Ccnrjtc Snic 
^lO‘)7- 17;'''), Oncntal sdiolar, bom m Kent 
and bred to the iaw besides helping nath 
the Union, he was author of the 

Of! 'r il Dtclici an , but is best know n b> his 
enri alhal Iran"’! ition of the Koran, wath notes 
and ir.iroduction (1/34 t new cd 1882-86) Jfnitir* 
rransrr 1 1723-76^ out of whose name has been 
toined the tenn for a collectors’ fad, was bom 
at Shaftesbury, and died near of Shiplake, 
Oxfordshire. He published a Btni^aphtcal History 
of Hts inlaid (1769, 5th ed 1824), and insisted 
much ‘on the utility of a collection of engraved 
portraits’ His adiice ltd to extraordinary zeal 
m collecting portraits, and ‘grangensed copies’ 
of Iw'iks of biography, history, topography, &.C 
were ‘embellished’ with cngraaings gathered from 
all quarters Mllllnm Toiler (1711-92) of Wood- 
houiclte, an ndinburgli Wnter to tlic Signet, 
combated Robertson’s \icws on Queen Mary m 
his h gutry into the Evidence against Mary 
< 2 i‘eeu of Scots It was a son of this Txaler (1747- 
1813), another lawyer, raised to the Bench as Lord 
\\ ootllinuscicc, who compiled a general history 
(if the world , and Ins grandson was author of the 
w ell know n History of Scotland itolierl Henry 
(1718-90) uns an Edinburgh minister who pro- 
duced a history of England ‘on a new plan’ 
((> sols 1771-93), including sections on the con- 
stiimton, learning, commerce, and soaal aspects of 
the pcnotl itni/ert iTntson (1750 ’-8i), J’rmcipal 
of St Stbaiors College at St Andrews, prepared 
a history of I’hilip II of Spain that was long a 
■standard work < itiH-rt smart (1742-S6), son of 
an Edinburgh professor, became notorious as 
an un‘-crupulnus rcMcwcr, and x rote a history 
of the Reformation in Scotland, ind a history of 
Stotlind from the Reformation to the death of 
Queen Mary, well written but not trustworthy 
avtiiinnt itimrit (1741-93), a Selkirk farmer’s son, 
made a name for himself in I ondon as author of 
a histore of Amcnra, and of an unfinished but 
mentonouv history of moilem Europe (1779-84) 

Tlionin*' Reid (1710-96), the principal light 
of the ‘'cottish school of philosophy, was liom 
at the inamc of Strachan in Kincardineshire , 
s’udu d at Manschal College, Aberdeen, and 
l>ccaine inmiMcr of Vcw Machar, Aberdeenshire. 
In 1752 he was apjiointcd Professor of Moral 
P’n’frtdphy in Kings College, Aberdeen, a post 
3 e qcitirtl in 1763 for die chair of moral philos- 
ophy in Glasgow Hii Inquiry into the Human 
Mtrd, published in 1764, was an attack on the 
'lirat iheorv ' of Berkeley, and on the sceptical 
ccmdasi ins which Hume deduced from it flic 
-I '•} Of I ad the candour to submit it to Hume 
fjc6»-r poh'ic-it on , and Hume, watli his usual 
compk-wrccy and good mature, acknowledged its 


ment In 1785 Reid published his ArJiyrcii W/ 
Intellectual Powers of Man, and in 1788 those on 
the Active Powers The ideal theory which lie 
combated taught that ‘nothing is perccitcd hut 
what IS in the mind which pcrccixcs it, that we 
really' do not percctsc things that arc cstcraa], 
but only' certain images and pictures of them 
impnntcd upon the mind, which arc called impres- 
sions and ideas’ This doctnne Reid had him 
self believed, till, finding it led to alarmingly 
negative consequences in Hume’s hands, he was 
startled as Kant also was, and asked himself the 
question ‘ WBiat cv idcncc liav c I for this doctnne, 
that all the objects of my knowledge are ideas in 
ni> own mind?’ He set about an inquiry, hut 
could find no evidence for the principle, he says, 
c.\ccpling the authonty of philosophers He tool 
refuge in the verdict of what he called, rather 
unfortunately, common sense. For it w.as not to 
the summary conclusions of ordinary unreasoned 
consciousness that he appealed, but to the common 
reason of mankind as constituted by a senes of 
fundamental judgments expressed in the very stnic 
ture of human language and intuitively recognised 
by the mind as true. His successor at the head 
of the Scottish school, Dugald Stewart, said of 
Reid, that It w as by the logical ngour of his 
method of investigating metaphysical subjects— 
imperfectly understood even by the disaplcs of 
Locke — still more than by the importance of his 
particular conclusions, that he stood conspicuously 
distinguished among those who had hilhcrto 
prosecuted analvtically the study of man 

Hamilton ahared Stemart % high opinion of Reid. 
the standard edition of his •worts (1846-53 , completed hf , 

1863) which became known in France ihroogb Rojer 
Couiin, and were trandated into French by JounVo) 
monograph on Rod by Profeawr Campbell FrawOfi^S). 

Alcxmidcr Ccrtird (1728-95), bo”’ 
manse of Chapel of Ganoch in Aherdeens uc, 
who from 1750 was professor in Manschal of d) 
King’s College, Aberdeen, deserves a pHcc 
as havang influenced manv subsequent wnt^ 
teslhctics, taste, and criticism at borne and ^ 

In 1759 be published an essay to whic 
Philosophical Society of Edinburgh had 
prize, its mam contention being tint taste 
chiefly’ in the improvement of those 
which arc commonly called the piowcrs of 
tion, including the sense of novelty, beauty, 
hmitv, imitation, harmony, ridicule, 
giving scope to the pnnaplc of association, u 


lowed out by Alison 

Lord Knmes Henry Home 
s son of George Home of Karnes in Berm 
s called to the Bar m 1723, mts 

the Bench, assuming the title of l-ofd a 
d in 1763 he was made one of the f 
sticnry In 1728 he published 
•ctstons of the Court of Session In his 
the Pnncifles of Morality and Natural 

■ji iho^C thcOHCS ^ 
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nature which deduce all actions from some single 
pnnciple, and attempted to establish se\ oral pnn- 
aples of action He maintained philosophical 
necessit} in suppiort of moralit) and religion, and, 
like so manj others, was directl) or indirectlj 
wnting against Hume — >et he narrowly escaped 
a citation before the Edinburgh Presbytery on 
account of this book. In 1762 appeared his most 
notable w-ork, The Elements of Criticism, in three 
\olumes, which, discarding all arbitrary' rules of 
literary cntiasm denved from authonty, sought for 
rules in the fundamental pnnaples of human nature 
Itself Dugald Stewart held this to be the first 
systematic attempt to imestigate the metaphysical 
pnnciples of the fine arts, and declared that it 
had, ‘ in spite of numerous defects both in pomt of 
taste and philosophy, infinite merits ’ Its style was 
heavy and crabbed , Dr Johnson pooh-poohed it , 
and It was superseded by Campbell’s book. WTien 
near eighty y ears of age Karnes published Sketches 
of the History of Man (2 \ ols 4to, 1774), containing 
many cunous disquisitions on society In Loose 
Hints on Education {1781) he antiapates some 
doctnnes which hat e since been popular , and he 
was a copious tvnter on law and constitutional 
history As an amateur agncultunst and improter 
of land, he was mo\ed to produce The Gentleman 
Farmer {i 7 Tj), which he descnbed as ‘an attempt 
to imjirove agriculture by subjecting it to the test 
of rational pnnaples ’ 

TV alter Goodall (1706 ?-66), a Banffshire man, 
educated at King’s College, Aberdeen, became 
assistant hbranan to the advocates at Edinburgh 
under Ruddiman and Hume, and pubhshed in 
1754 an Examination of the Letters said to have 
been written by Mary Queen of Scots, which has 
the distinction of starting one of the most lively 
and inveterate of Scottish histoncal controversies 
It embodies the first systematic attempt to prove 
the spunousness of tlie famous Casket Letters, 
and It was so far successful as to show that the 
pubhshed French versions were not onginals but 
merely translations An imperfect scholar and 
a truculent controversialist, Goodall was yet a 
man of some ability and acuteness, although Mr 
Skelton was guilty of ndiculous extravagance in 
companng his work with that of Scaliger and 
Bentley His edition of the chronicles of Fordun 
and Walter Bower, published in 1759, 2. great 

improv ement on that of Heame. 

Robert Lowtb (1710-87), bom at Winchester, 
was educated there and at New College, Oxford, 
where in 1741 he became Professor of Poetry 
Appointed successively Archdeacon of Winchester, 
rector of East Woodhay, prebendary of Durham, 
and reaor of Scdgefield, he was in 1766 called to 
fill the sec first of St Dav ids and then of Oxford, 
and in 1777 that of London. He pubhshed a 
long and widely famous treatise, Dc Sacra Poest 
Hebrceomm (1753), a Life of William of Wyke- 
ham, and a new translation of Isaiah A Fellow 


of the Royal Society from 1765 on, he was one of 
the first to treat the Bible poetry as literature. 

The Earl of €hatliain, William Pitt 
‘the elder’ (1708-78), was the younger son of 
Robert Pitt of Boconnoc m Cornwall Educated 
at Eton and Trinity College, Oxford, he obtained 
a cometcy in the Blues, and in 1735 entered 
Parliament for the family borough Old Sarum 
His talents for debate were soon conspicuous, 
and erelong, as leader of the young ‘Patnot’ 
\\Tiigs, he joined in the opposition to Waljmle. 
In 1756 Pitt was made Secretary of State, a posi- 
tion which, next year, under the nominal leader- 
ship of the Duke of Newcastle, became vartually 
that of Premier, and henceforward his life is 
part of the history of Bntain His war policy 
was charactensed by unusual v igour, sagacity , and 
success French armies were beaten everywhere 
by Bntain and her allies — in India, m Africa; in 
Canada, on the Rhine — and Bntish fleets drove 
the few French ships they did not capture or 
destroy from almost every sea Dnven from 
office after the accession of George III , Pitt 
again became a Minister in 1766 m the Duke 
of Grafton’s Cabinet , but in 1768 he resigned 
to hold office no more He spoke strongly 
against the arbitrary and harsh policy towards the 
Amencan colonics, and warmly urged an amicable 
settlement of the differences But when it was 
proposed to make peace on any terms, ill though 
he was, Chatham came down to the House of 
Lords (2nd April 1778), and by a powerful address 
secured a majonty against the motion But ex- 
hausted by speaking, on nsing again to reply to a 
question, he fell back into the arms of his fnends, 
and died m the following month His imposing 
appearance and his magnificent voice added 
greatly to the attractions of his oratory , his 
haughtiness irritated even his fnends In 1740 
he made a memorable reply to the elder Horatio 
Walpole (brother of Sir Robert), who had taunted 
him for his y outh , a reply quoted on the autho- 
nty of Dr Johnson, who then reported the par- 
liamentary debates for the Gentlemaiis Magazine 
Tlie substance of the speech may be Chatham’s , 
the form is obvuously in laige measure Johnson’s 
But the speech is too famous a fragment in 
literature to be omitted, though the contrast to 
Chatham’s own style, as illustrated in the next 
extract, is marked enough 

Eeply to the Charge of being Young 

Sir — T he atroaous crime of being a yxiung man, 
which the honourable gentleman has, with such spint 
and decency, charged upon me, I shall neither attempt 
to palliate nor deny, but content myself with washing 
that I may be one of those whose follies may cease with 
their youth, and not of that number who are ignorant 
m spite of experience M hether youth can be imputed 
to any man as a reproach, I will not, sir, assume the pro- 
vince of determining, but surely age may become justly 
contemptible, if the opportunities which it bnngs have 
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- rav «i hoi' i-nproixrrcn -n'l mcc appears to 
; r-'A ’ «I *0 till. 1005 liave ■oili'iiktl The wretch 
who I'lT ln\in^ ' t n the con Lqutnees of a thousand 
c I inac> Mill to UimJtr, and whose age has 
c i’ “h’ll ob laacv to 'tiipidits, in sureK the object 
cidir o'" al I 'trcnct cr contempt and desciaes not that 
5i 4 grav ha tn s'miild ‘■(.cure him from insult Much 
r r- ■- r, I, he to h abliorrcd who, xs lie has advanced 
ir !-;> retedeil from Mrtiic and become more wicked 
utl if s temp at on win pro'titutcs himself for mono) 
wh eh he cannot enjov and spends the remains of his 
1 f a tin niin of Ins etniiitrj lint joiith, sir, is not nn 
inn enn V. 1 hue Uen accused of acting a theatrical 
jf I A theatrical part nia\ either luiph some iKculian 
t 1 o'’ gi inre or a di simulation of mj real sentiments, 

I ■’n adop ion of the opinions and language of another 

ill 'I'-. 

In the fust ense sir the charge is loo trifling to be 
c> fii'fd and de-screcs iinK to Ik. mcntional that it niaj 
K* da pn d 1 am al bbcri\, like eserj other man, to 
I 'I in} own language and tliongh, perhaps, I inn) 
hacL some ambition to phase tins gentleman, I shall 
tut h) iiuself under an) restraint, nor \cr\ solicitoush 
CO IV his ihriion or his mien, howeser matured h) age, 
I' miKhllcd h) ecjicninec. lint if an) man shall, h) 
charging m with thc-alncal bcha\ioiir, impl) that I 
ii 'cr an\ scniiiiienls hut ni) own, I shall treat him ns 
rilumnntor and a \illaiu, nor shall an) jirotcction 
h-liir him from the irealinent lie deserves I shall on 
uh an occ-isinn, without scruple, trample upon all those 
fnim wiih which wc-alth and dignit) intrench them 
lives, nor shall anvthing but age rc-stiain m) resent 
lie t age whieh nlwavs brings one pnvilege, tint of 
h la., inorhnt and suiicrcilious, vvatlioiit punishment 
1 u' with re-gard, sir, to those wiiom I have offended, 
I -in if ( jimion that if I had acteal a liorrovvcd part, 
I v'lnnld have avoideal tlicir censure, the heal that 
cITinhd them i-. the ardour of conviction, and that real 
fi- 111 ecreirc of mv coiinlr) which neither hope nor 
L r had influence me to suppress, 1 will not sit uncon 
c ne,l while mv hltcrl) is invaded, nor look in silence 
wpoa j iili'ic ioMx.rv I wdl exert in) cndcavouri, at 
wi ’(cvvT ha ard, to repel the aggressor, and drag the 
thii f to )ii ICC, whoever ma) protect him m hisMllaui), 
-a! wiiiw-vcr ma) partake of his plunder 

Afailnst EmplojlDFT Indlnns in Iho War with tho 
American Colonies 

I cvnao' un lorK I will not, join in congratulation 
' " Ta v'l rli ne and disgrace Tins, mv lonls, is a pcnl 
' alt rinttidouv riamcni it is no' a time for ndiila 
ti a t IV >mi,thiie''v of flaltcn cannot e.are us in this 
1 ar 1 awful cris ^ It is now nceesvar) to instruct 
il rnne in the Imp,. age of truth V\c must, if pos 
' I'l-, the dtla 1 n and tlatkness which envelop 

1,3"' di piaj-, m I'x fill darger and genuine colours, 
'f- j whiilj IV liiought to our eloar Can ministers 
tl pr--' • lie fr, rxp'.'t iq p irt in their infatuation’’ 
C'a j ir, ir’""' h co I’t-,* jo pjeir dignitv and ilutv 
to I'v the r eij,K;it to mravurcs tlmsohmha] 
^ "I *1 tlnn r'c,^,nrc',. mv lord which 

^ " ''•’••.c-' t’ s he Pajtuling cmj irc lo scorn 

• 1 c "■•ftp " It-i VC cTi'av -nd rnglam' might 

'''■ ' Sw’'"’ t tl vv( M now naae 'o jKHjr 

* ' > " T-Vf.fr'- He fi-aitlc v-c ~t fir-t 


K 1 


' h /■?[ Us 


now ack non lealgi- 


as enemies, arc abettcil agarast you, sappired wuh 
ever) niilitar) store, have their interest consulted, nod 
their ambassadors entertained, by y our invTleralc cnciuy , 
and ministers do not, and dare not, interpose vntli dig 
nitv or effect Tlic desperate state of our ami) abtiral 
IS m part known No man more highlv esfeems anil 
honours the English troops than I do, 1 know ihctr 
virtues and their valour, I know thev can achieve anr 
thing but impossibililics , and I know that the conquM 
of English Amcnca is nn impossibilit) 'Vou camwi, 
ni) lords ' o" cannot conquer Amcnca ’If’hat is )-oitr 
present situation there? Me do not know the worst 
hut we know that in three campaigns wc have done 
nothing and suffered much You may swell cvm 
expense, accumulate every assistance, and extend vour 
traffic lo the shambles of ever) German despot, ytrar 
attempts will be for ever vain and impotent — donlih 
so, indeed, from this incrccnar) md on which you tclv , 
for it irntatcs, to an incurable resentment, the niimls 
of yaiitr adversanes, to ovemtn them with the merccnarr 
sons of rapine and plunder, devoting them and iheit 
possessions lo the rapacity of hireling crucit) If 1 
were nn Amcncan, as I am an Englishman, nhde a 
foreign troop was landed m m) country, I never vvoiilJ 
la) down my arms Never, never, never' lint, tm 
lords, who is tile man llint, m addition to the disgraces 
and mischiefs of tlic war, has dared to authonve and 
associate to our arms the tomahawk and scalping l.ni'’c 
of the savage, to call into cmlised alliance the wild 
and inhuman inhabitant of the woods, to delegate (o 
the merciless Indian the defence of disputed rights, and 
to wage the liorrors of his barbarous war against tut 
brethren ? My lords, these cnomiilics cry aloud fnt 
redress and punishmcut But, my lords, this liarbarous 
measure has Iiccn defended, not qnlv on the princijlrt 
of policy and ncccssit), but also on those of morality , 
‘for it IS perfectly allowable,’ says lord Suffolk, ‘to 
use all the means which God and nature have jiut lalo 
our hands ’ I am aslonishetl, 1 am shocked, lo hiU 
such principles confessed , to hear them avowed in thu 
house or m this colinlry My lonls, I did not intend in 
encroach so mucli on y our attention , hut I cannot rt) 
my indignation — 1 feel myself impelled to sjicak 'h 
lords, wc arc called upon as members of this hou-s/ 
as men, as Christians, to protest against sucli boml ^ 
Iiarharily ! That God and nature have pul mlo our 
hands I \\ Iial ideas of God and nature tint nohh n' 
may entertain, I 1 now not , but 1 know that i 
detestable prinaplcs arc equally abhorrent lo rehco" 
mid humanity M hat ' to attribute the sucred sanCwn 
of God and nature to the massacres of the Indii" 
scalping knife I to the cannibal savage, tortiinng, 
denng, devouring drinking the blo^ of Ins "’""S 
victims ' Such notions shock every precept of matald/ 
every feeling of luimamtv, every fcnlinient of hoiiou' 
ITiC-sc aliominablc princi|)!cv, and this more alxmiiuJ e 
avowal of them, demand the most decisive indignation. 
I call upon tliat right reverend, and this most 
licnch, to vindicate the religion of their God, to ff! 
the justice of their countrv I call upon the hi 
intcrj'ose the unsullied sanctilv of llicir Hwm 
judges to Intcrjio c the piiritv of their ermine to vw 
us from this pollution I call upon the honour of I 
lord hipr lo reverence the dign ly of your *n« 
and to maintain your own I call upon the T 
and humamtv of niy coimtiy to vindic-alt the W"''’'' 
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characler I in\olve the Genius of the Constituticnu 
From the tapestrj that adorns these walls, the immortal 
ancestor of this noble lord frowns nith indignation at 
the disgrace of his country In tain did he defend the 
libertj and establish the religion of Bntain against the 
tyranni of Rome, if these worse than Popish cruelties 
and inquisitorial practices are endured among us To 
send forth the mercdc.s cannibal, thirsting for blood 1 
against whom’ your Protestant brethren I to laj waste 
their country, to desolate their dwellings, and extirpate 
their race and name bj the aid and instrumentality of 
these horrible hell hounds of wur ' Spain can no longer 
boast pre eminence m barbantj She armed herself 
with blood hounds to estirpate the WTetched natiies of 
Mexico, we, more ruthless, loose these dogs of war 
against our countrymen m Amenca, endeared to us bi 
eieiy tie that can sanctify hnmanit) 1 soleranlj call 
upon }Oiir lordships, and upon every order of men m 
the state, to stamp upon this infamous procedure the 
mdelible stigma of the public abhorrence More par 
ticalarlj I call upon the holv prelates of our religion 
to do awaj this imquitj , let them jierform a lustration, 
to punfj the countrj from this deep and deadlj sin. 
M) lords, 1 am old and weak, and at present unable 
to saj more, but mv fechngs and indignation were too 
strong to have said less I could not hate slept this 
night m my bed, nor eien reposed mj head upon my 
pillow, without giving vent to ra\ eternal abhorrence of 
snch enormous and preposterous pnnaples 

At his last tragic appearance in the House of 
Lords, emaciated and swathed to the knees in 
flannel, Chatham on nsing lamented that his 
bodil) infirmities had so long and at so important 
a crisis pre\ ented his attendance on the duties of 
Parliament. He declared that he had made an 
effort almost bejond tlie powers of his constitution 
to come down to the House on this daj, perhaps 
the last time he should c\er be able to enter its 
walls, to express the indignation he felt at the 
idea which he understood was gone forth of \acld 
ing up the so\ ereignti of Amenca. 

‘My lords,’ continued he, ‘I rejoice that the grave 
has not cIo:>ed upon me, that I am sull ahve to lift 
np njj voice against the dismemberment of this ancient 
and noble monarchj Pressed down as I am bj the 
load of mfirmitj, I am little able to assist mj counlrj 
in this most penlous conjuncture , but, mj lords, while 
I have sense and memorv, I never wall consent to 
tarnish the lustre of this naUon by an ignonunious 
surrender of its nghts and fairest possessions Shall 
a people so lately the terror of the world, now fall 
prostrate before the house of Bourbon’ It is irapos 
sible ' In God's name, if it is absolutely neccssarj to 
dec l a r e either for peace or war, and if peace cannot 
be preserved with honour, vvhj is not war commenced 
wathout hesitation? I am not, I confess, well informed 
of the resources of this kingdom, but I trust it has still 
sulliaent to maintain its just rights, though I know 
them not Any state, mj lords, is better than despair 
Let ns at least make one effort, and if we must fall, 
let us fall like men ’ 

Chatham % lafc by F Thacl eiuy appeared in 1837 (2 toU ) and 
bis Correspondence m 1835-48 (4 vols-). Xlore attractive and 
acccasib'c arc Macaulay 5 two brilliant essays and ihc monograph 
by W D Green (1901) 


William Melmotli (1710-gg), the son of 
William Melmoth the elder (1666-1743), a lawyer 
who vvTote a book on A Reltgtons Life, is chieflv 
known as author of an exceptionallj graceful and 
accurate translation of Pliny’s Letters Under the 
name of ‘Sir Thomas Fitzosbomc,’ Melmoth also 
published a \ olume of Letters on Several Subjects, 
remarkable for elegance of stjle (1742, and often 
rcpnnted , best edition 1805) He also translated 
Cicero’s Letters and the treatises De Oratoribus, 
De Amiatta, and De Sencctute His stvle, though 
sometimes feeble from e.\cess of polish and orna- 
ment, isgenerallv correct, perspicuous, and musical 

Jacob Brjaiit (1715-1804) engaged the 
attention of the learned world throughout a long 
life b) his erudition, inventive fancy, and love of 
paradox. His most celebrated works ire A Lfiv 
System or A ualj sis of A ncient Mj thology ( 1 774-76), 
Observations on the Plain of Troy (1795), nnd a 
Dissertation concerning tJu IVar of Trov (1796). 
The object of Brvant was to show that the expe- 
dition of the Greeks as desenbed bv Homer is 
fabulous, and that no such citj as Troj e,\isted 
A host of adversanes rose up against him, and 
his thcoiy never obtained an> considerable sup- 
port — though comparativ el> modem attempts w ere 
made to resolve Homenc incidents and persons 
into solar mj thologj Brvant also wrote tlicologi- 
cal treatises, papers on classical subjects, books 
against Tom Paine, on the Land of Goshen, and 
the gj-psics Though this able and amiable man 
doubted and denied concerning Homer, he was so 
confident a believer in Chatterton’s fabncations 
that he took up his pen to prove the authenticU) 
of the Rowle) poems 

John Brovyn (1715-66), son of the curate 
of Rothbuiy, became minor canon of Carlisle 
and ifliaplain to the Bishop, and held liv mgs near 
Colchester and in Newcastle He was popular in 
his ovva da) as author of Essays on the Charac- 
teristics of the Earl of Shaftesbury (1751) , and of 
an Estimate of the Manners and Principles of 
the Times (\TSl)i written when there was general 
dissatisfaction with public men and measures, 
which b) Its caustic sevent) and animated appeals 
e.xated mucJi attention In Cow pec’s words 

The inestimable Estimate of Brown 

Rose like a paper kite, and charmed the town 

But Pitt was called to the helm, things looked 
bnghtcr, and down came the paper Estimate 

For measures planned and executed well, 

Shifted the wind that raised it, and it fell 

Brown wrote also on The Union of Poetry and 
Music and The Progress of Poetry, and had early 
in life shown his command of verse by a poem 
on Honour (1743) bj an Essay on Satire, 
addressed to W’arburton, and prefixed bj W'ar- 
burton to his edition of Pope. From this Essay 
comes the famous line, ‘And coxcombs vanquish 
Berkclev wath a gnn,’ as also the couplet 
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John Brown 


Dauntless pursues the path Spinoza trod, 
To man a coward and a brave to God, 


quoted imperfcctl) from memor} b> Bums (the 
daring path Spinoza trod’)in an autobiogmphical 
letter In almost ever> department of literature 
this versatile and indefatigable wnter ventured 
with tolerable success His two tragedies, Bar- 
bnrossa and Aihelstanc (i 754 and 1756), "ere 
brought out by Gamck, and he himself was praised 
by Wordsworth as one of the first m leading the 
w ay to a w orthy admiration of the scenery of the 
English Lakes This was in 1753, Gray, usually 
ranked amongst the earliest explorers of our 
romantic distncts, did not visit the Lake country 
till 1769 Some suggestions of Brown’s on a school 
system for Russia were submitted to the Empress 
Catharine, who straightway summoned him to St 
Petersburg, paynng his expenses beforehand But 
his health was broken, his fnends and his doctor 
protested, and in his disgust at the collapse of 
his scheme Brown committed suicide. He had 
long been knowm to be verging on insanity 

The Vale of Keswdok. 

In my way to the north from Hagley, I passed 
through Dovedale , and, to say the truth, was disap 
pointed m it When I came to Buxton, I vasited 
another or two of their romantic scenes, but these are 
infenor to Dovedale, They are all but poor miniatures 
of Keswick, which exceeds them more in grandeur than 
you can imagine, and more, if possible, in beauty than 
m grandeur 

Instead of the narrow slip of valley which is seen at 
Dovedale, you have at Kesvvick a vast amphitheatre, in 
circumference about twenty miles Instead of a meagre 
rivulet, a noble living lake, ten miles round, of an 
oblong form, adorned with a vanety of viooded islands 
The rocks indeed of Dovedale are finely wild, pointed, 
and irregular , but the hills are both little and unam 
mated , and the margin of the brook is poorly edged 
viith weeds, morass, and brushwood But at Keswick, 
you w ill, on one side of the lake, see a nch and beau 
tiful landscape of cultivated fields, rising to the eyc^in 
fine inequalities, with noble groves of oak happily dis 
perserl and climbing the adjacent hills, shade aliove 
shade, m the most various and picturesque forms On 
the opposite shore, you will find rocks and cltfis of 
stupendous height, hanging broken over the lake m 
homble grandeur , some of them a thousand feet high, 
the woods climbing up their steep and shaggy sides, 
where mortal foot never yet approached On these 
dreadful heights the eagles build their nests a vanety 
of waterfalls are seen pounng from their summits, and 
tumbling in vast sheets from rock to rock m nide 
and temble magnificence , while, on all sides of this 
immense amphitheatre, the lofty mountains nse round, 
piercing the clouds in shapes as spiry and fantastic as 
the very rocks of Dovedale To this I must add the 
frequent and bold projection of the cliffs into the lake, 
forming noble bay s and promontones , in other parts, 
they finely retire from it, and often open in abrupt 
chasms or clefts, through which at hand yon see nch 
and uncultivated vales, and beyond these, at vanous 
distance, mountain nsing over mountain , among which 


new prospects present themselves in mist, till tlie eje 15 
lost in an agreeable perplexity 

‘ here active fancy travels lieyond sense, 

And pictures things unseen ’ 

Were I to analyse the two places into their constilnent 
pnncipics, I should tell you that the full pcrfecUon of 
Kcswack consists of three circumstances— beauty, honor, 
and immensity united— the second of which alone is 
found in Dovedale Of beauty it hath little, nature 
hav mg left it almost a desert , neither its small extent, 
nor the diminutive and lifeless form of the hilLs, admit 
magnificence But to give you a complete idea of these 
three perfections, as they arc joined in Keswick, iroold 
require the unitcil pow ers of Claude, Salvator, and 
Poussin The first should throw his delicate sunshine 
over the cultivated vales, the scattered cots, the groves, 
the lake, and woodeil islands, the second should dash 
out the horror of the rugged cliffs, the steeps, the 
hanging woods, and foaming waterfalls, while the 
grand pencil of Poussin should crown the whole with 
the majesty of the impending mountains 

So much for what I would call the permanent beauties 
of this astonishing scene Were I not afraid of benig 
tiresome, I could now dwell as long on its varying or 
accidental be.auties I w ould sail round the lake, anchm 
m every bay, and land vou on every promontory and 
island I would point out the perpetual change 
prospect the woods, rocks, cliffs, and mountaios, ^ 
toms vanishing or nsing into vacw now gaming on e 
sight, hanging over our heads in their full dimensions, 
lieaiitifully dreadful and now, by a change of situation, 
assuming new romantic shapes , retiring and lessening 
on the ev e, and insensibly losing themselves in an 
mist I would remark the constrast of light and shade, 
produced by the morning and evening sun, 
gilding the western, the other the eastern, side 0 o 
immense amphitheatre , while the vast shadow projM 
by the mountains, biines the opposite part in a e^ 
and purple gloom, winch the eye can hnrdlv . 

The natural vanety of colounng whicli the 
objects produce is no less wonderful and pleasing ^ 
ruling lints in the valley being those of azure, green, an 
gold, yet ever vanous, anstng from an intermix ure 
the lake, the woods, the grass, and com fields, the^ 
finely contrasted by the gray rocks and clilB , an 
whole heightened by the yellow streams of 'S ’ 
purple hues and mistv azure of the mounlams 0 
limes a serene air and clear sky disclose t e oys 
the highest hills, at other times, you see the ^ 
involving their summits, resting on their si 
descending to their base, and rolling amon 
valleys, ns in a vast furnace When the win s ^ 

they roar among the cliffs and caverns h ® 
thunder, then, too, the clouds are seen in 
sweeping along the hills in gloomy greatness, 
the lake joins the tumult, and tosses like a sea. 
m calm weather, the whole scene becomes new , 
lake IS a perfect mirror, and the landscape 
its beauty , islands, fields, w oods, rocks, nn 
tains are seen inverted and floating on 1 
By still moonlight (at which time the is 
falls are heard in all their vanety of scenes of 

among these enchanting dales opens su jjj 

delicate beauty, repose, and solemnity, as , 

descnption 
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Robert Paltock (16^7-1767), of Clement’s 
Inn, attomej, uas author of the famous storj 
Peter Wilkins His authorship i\as long un- 
known , but in 1835, at a sale b> auction of 
books and manuscnpts nhich had belonged to 
Dodslej the publisher, the ongiml agreement for 
the copjTight of the nork was found The tale 
ii'as dedicated to the same Countess of Northum- 
berland to whom Percj inscribed his Reliques, and 
Goldsmith the first pnnted copj of his Edwin and \ 
Angelina. Dates of different editions are 1750, 
1751, 1783, 1784, 1816, 1839, 1884. To the countess 
Paltock had been indebted for ‘a late instance 
of benignity and it was after the pattern of 
her Mrtues that he drew the mind of his heroine 
\ ouwarkee. Little more is known of Paltock 
except that he was mamed, and left two sons 
and two daughters, that he was buned at Rjme 
Intnnsica near Sherborne, Dorset , and that he 
was perhaps the author of anotlier work — a 
dull one — Memoirs of the Life of Parnese, 
a Spanish Lady Translated from the Spanish 
MS by R P Gent (1751) The title of Paltoclds 
masterpiece may sene fbr an index to its nature 
and madents The Life and Adventures of 
Peter Wilkins, a Cornish Man ‘relating particu- 
lar!), his Shipwreck near the South Pole, his 
■wonderful Passage thro’ a subterraneous Catem 
into a kind of new World , his there meeting with 
a Gawr), or fl)mg woman, whose Life he pre- 
sen’’d, and afterwards mamed her , his extraordi- 
nary Con\c)ance to the Country of Glumms and 
Gawrys, or Men and Women that fly Likewise a 
Descnption of this strange Country, with the Law, 
Customs, and Manners of its Inhabitants, and the 
Author’s remarkable Transactions among them 
Taken from his own Mouth, in his Passage to 
England from off Cape Horn m America, in the 
Ship Hector With an Introduction, giving an 
Account of the surpnsing Manner of his coming 
on board that Vessel, and his Death on his landing 
at Plymouth in the year 1739 By R S, a Pas- 
senger in the Hector’ The name of the hero 
and the germinal idea would seem to have been 
suggested by Bishop Wilkins’s Discovery of a A ew 
World (see VoL I p 685), in which there are specu- 
lations on the possibility of a man being able to fly 
by help of wings For the rest, Paltock modelled 
his story on Robinson Crusoe, making his hero a 
shipwrecked voy'ager cast upon a solitary shore, of 
which he was for a time the sole inhabitant , the 
same v irtues of fortitude, resignation, and patient 
ingenuity are assigned to both Peter is more 
devout even than Robinson Paltoclds romance 
might be desenbed as the first of the long senes 
of what the Germans call Robiusonades, to which 
The Swiss Family Robinson belongs The literal, 
minute, matter of fact style of Defoe is copied with 
success , but save in his desenpuon of the flyung 
heroine, Paltock is greatly infcnor At least half of 
the tale is utterly tedious , when Wilkins desenbes 
the fly ing nation, their family alliances, laws, customs, 


and mechanic arts, romance disappears, and we 
see only a poor imitation of the manner of Swift 
The name of the country, Nosmnbdsgrsutt, was 
doubtless chosen as being entirely unpronounce- 
able, and gltimm and gawry, man and woman, 
hav e httle to recommend them- Wilkins makes a 
grotto in a grassy plain by the side of a lake, 
surrounded by a woody amphitheatre, behind 
which nses a towenng rock. Here with fruits 
and fish he subsists pleasantly dunng the sum- 
mer One evening at the approach of winter he 
hears strange voices, and sallying forth, finds a 
beautiful woman near his door, Youwarkee. With 
other vouths and maidens of the fiynng nation on 
the other side of the great rock, she had been 
memly flyung about, when, falling among the 
branches of a tree, her graundee, or flying aj>- 
paratus, became useless, and she sank to the 
ground stunned and senseless Leigh Hunt in 
The Seer asks his readers to think of ‘a lovely 
woman, set in front of an ethereal shell, and 
wafted about like a Venus This is perhaps the 
best general idea that can be given of Peter 
Wilkins’s bndc.’ Southey said he got the idea of 
the lovely Glendoveers in his Curse of Kehama 
from Paltock’s romance — and accordingly not from 
Hindu or any other mythology 

Peter Wilkins and his Plying Bride 

1 passed the summer — though I had never yet seen 
the sun’s body— very much to my satisfaaion, partly 
in the work I have been dcscnbing — for I had taken 
two more of the beast fish, and had a great quantitv 
of oil from them — partly in building me a chimney m 
my ante chamber, of mud and earth burnt on my own 
hearth into a sort of bnck , in making a window at 
one end of the above said chamber, to let in what little 
light would come through the trees, when I did not 
choose to open my door, in moulding an earthen lamp 
for my oil , and, finally, m providing and laying m 
stores, fresh and salt — for I had now cured and dried 
many more fish — against winter These, I say, were my 
summer employments at home, intermixed with many 
agrbcable excursions. But now the winter coming on, 
and the days growing very short, or indeed, there being 
no day, properly speaking, but a kmd of twilight, I kept 
mostly in my habitation 

An mdilferent person would now be apt to ask, what 
would this man desire more than he had ? To this I 
answer, that I was contented while my condition wns 
such as I have been describing, but a little while after 
the darkness or twilight came on, I frequently heard 
voices again, sometimes a few only at a lime, as it 
seemed, and then again in great numbers. 

In the height of my distress I had recourse to prayer, 
with no small benefit , begging that if it pleas^ not 
the Almighty Power to remove the object of my fears, 
at least to resolve my doubts about them, and to render 
them rather helpful than hurtful to me. I hereupon, as 
I always did on such occasions, found myself much more 
plaad and easy, and began to hope the best, till I had 
almost persuaded myself that I was out of danger , and 
then laying myself down, I rested very sweetly till I 
wns awakened by the impulse of the following dream 
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Mahought I ^^as m Cornwall, at m> aunt’s 

and inqumng after her and my children, the old 
ccntleuoman infonned me both m} nife and children 
had been dead some time, and that my nife, before her 
departure, desired her-that is, her aunt-immediately 
upon mj arnial to tell me she nas only gone to the 
lake, Mhere I should be sure to see her, and be happj 
Mith her eier after I then, as I fancied, ran to the 
lake to find her In my passage she stopped me, 
ciying hither so fast, Peter? I am jour Mife, 
jour Paltj ’ Methought I did not know her, she was 
so altered , but observing her voice, and looking more 
waslfull) at her, she appeared to me as the most 
lieautifnl creature I ever beheld I then went to seize 

her in mj arms, but the hurry of my spirits awakened 
ma 

I then heard a sort of shriek, and a rustle near the 
door of mj apartment, all which together seemed very 
terrible. But I, having before determined to see what 
and who it was, resolutely opened mj door and leaped 
out I saw nobody, all was quite silent, and nothing 
that I could perceive but my ow n fears a moving I 
went then softly to the comer of the building, and 
there, looking down bj the glimmer of my lamp, which 
stood in the w indow , I saw something in human shape 
Ijang at my feet I gave the word ‘ \Yho is tlicre?’ 
Still no one answ ered My heart was ready to force a 
waj through mj side I was for a while fixed to the 
earth like a statue At length recovenng, I stepped in, 
fetched my lamp, and returning, saw the v ery beautiful 
face mj Patty appeared under in my dream , and not 
considering that it was only a dream, I venly thought 
I had mj Patty before me, but she seemed to lie stone 
dead Upon viewing her other parts, for I had never 
jet removed my eyes from her face, I found she had a 
sort of brow n chaplet, like lace, round her head, under 
and about which her hair was tucked up and twaned, 
and she seemed to me to be clothed in a thin hair 
coloured silk garment, which, upon trjang to ruse her, 

1 found to be quite warm, and therefore hoped there 
was life in the body it contained. 1 then took her into 
mj arms, and treading a step backwards with her, I 
put out mj lamp, however, having her in my arms, I 
convejed her through the doorwaj, m the dark, into my 
grotto 

1 thought I saw her eyes stir a little. I then set the 
lamp further off, for fear of offending them if she should 
look up , and w arming the last glass I had reserved of 
my Iiladeira, I carried it to her, but she never stirred 
I now supposed the fall had absolutely killed her, and 
was prodigiously grieved, when laying mj' hand on her 
breast, I perceived tlie fountain of life had some motion. 
This gave me infinite pleasure, so, not despainng, 
I dipped mj finger in the wine, and moistened her 
lips with it two or three times, and 1 imagined they 
opened a little Upon this I bethought me, and taking 
a tea-spoon, I gently poured a few drops of the wine 
bj that means into her moulli Finding she swallowed 
It, I poured m another spoonful, and another, till I 
brought her to herself so well as to be able to sit up 
I then spoke to her, and asked divers questions, os 
if she had really been Patty, and understood me , m 
return of which, she uttered a language I had no idea 
of, though, m the most musical tone, and with the 
sweetest accent I ever heard It grieved me I could 
not understand her However, thinking she might like 


to be upon her feet, I w ent to lift her off the bed, vrhen 
she felt to my touch in the oddest manner imaginable , 
for while in one respect it was as though she liadhetn 
cased in whalebone, it was at the same time ns soft and 
warm as if she had been naked 

You may imagine we stared heartily at each other, 
and I doubted not but she wondered as much as 1 by 
what means we came so near each other I offered her 
everything in my grotto which I thought might please 
her, some of which she gratefully received, as appeared 
by her looks and behaviour But she avoided my lamp, 
and alwajs placed her back toward iL I observing 
that, and ascnbmg it to her modestj in mv companv, 
let her have her will, and took care to set it m snch 
a position myself as seemed agreeable to her, thongh it 
depnved me of a prospect I verj much admired. 

After w e had sat a good while, now and then, 1 may 
saj, chattering to one another, she got up and took 
a turn or two about the room When I saw her m 
that attitude, her grace and motion perfectly dianned 
me, and her shape was incomparable 

I treated her for some time with all the respect 
imaginable, and never suifered her to do the least ^ 
of my work It was very inconvenient to both of us 
only to know each other's meaning bj sigm,, but I 
could not be otherwise than pleased to sec that she 
endeavoured all m her power to learn to talk hie me 
Indeed I was not behindhand with her m that resp^ 
stnving all 1 could to imitate her What I all the w i e 
wondered at was, she never shewed the tet d^n^ 
at her confincinent , for I kept xny door shut a j 
through fear of losing her, thinking she wotdd have 
taken an opportunity to run away from jnC) for ' 
did I then think she could fly r . vt 

After my new love had been with me 'r ’ 

finding my water run low, I was greatly troubled at me 
thought of quittmg her any time to go for more, 
having hinted it to her, with seeming uneasiniss, e 
could not for a ^\hllc fathom my meaning, u 
she saw me much confused, she came at IcngUi, by 
many signs I made, to imagine it ^\as my concern 


many signs i maae, lo iniaguic n -v - , 

her which made me so , whereupon she express ) 
enough signified I might be cosy, for she i no ^ 
anything happening to her m mj absence. n ’ 
well as I could declare mj meaning, I entreaty 
to go away before my return As soon “ ® 
stood what 1 signified to her bj actions, s ® ^ » 

With her arms across, leanmg her head again 
to assure me she w ould not stir ,i«iroii3 

I took my boat, net, and water cask as 
of bringing her home a fresh fish-dinner, an 
so well as to catch enough for several g^ liked 

to spare. What remained I salted, an oun 
that better than the fresh, after a 
As my salt grew vco' Ihou^ I ha 
of it as possible, I now resolved to trj 
and the next summer I effected it ,™TPtlicr, 

Thus we spent the remmndcr of the wan c 
till the days began to be light cnoug or 
abroad a little m the middle of them , of 
under no apprehensions of her Icavang * 00 , 
before this time had so many opportuni 
so, but never once attempted it I di no 
know that the covering she wore was no p,rsilk, 
art but the work of nature, for I really too ^ 

though it must be premised, that I o 
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by any other light than of my lamp Indeed, the 
modesty of her carnage, and sweetness of her beha\iour 
to me, had struck into me a dread of offending her 

When the weather cleared up a little, by the lengthen- 
ing of daylight, I took courage one afternoon to invite 
her to walk with me to the lake, but she sweetly 
excused herself from it, whilst there was such a fnght 
All glare of light as she said , but, looking out at the 
door, told me if I would not go out of the wood, she 
would accompany me, so we agreed to take a turn only 
there I first went myself o\er the stile of the door, 
and thmking it rather too high for her, I look her in 
my arms, and lifted her over But even when I had 
her in this manner, I knew not what to make of her 
clothing, It sat so true and close , but seeing her by 
a steadier and truer light in the groie, though a heavy 
gloomy one, than my lamp had afforded, I begged she 
would let me know of what silk or other composition 
her garment was made. She smiled, and asked me if 
mine was not the same under my jacket ‘Iso, lady,’ 
says I, ‘I have nothing but my skin under my clothes ’ 
‘Why, what do you mean?’ replies she, somewhat 
tartly, ‘but, indeed, I was afraid something was the 
matter, by that nasty covering you wear, that you might 
not be seen Are you not a glumm?’ (a man) ‘Yes,’ 
savs I, ‘fair creature.’ (Here, though you may conceive 
she spoke part English, part her own tongue, and I 
the same, as we liest understood each other, yet I shall 
give you our discourse, word for word, in plain English ) 
‘Then,’ says she, ‘I am afraid you must have been a 
very bad man, and have been crashee, which I should 
be very sorry to hear’ I told her I believed w e were 
none of us so good as we might be, but I hoped my 
faults had not at most exceeded other men’s , but I 
had suffered abundance of hardships in my time, and 
that at last Providence having settled me m this spot, 
from whence I had no prospect of ever departing, it 
was none of the least of its mercies to bring to my 
knowlcvlgc and company the most exquisite piece of all 
his works in her, which I should acknowledge as long 
as I lived 

‘ Sir,’ says she, ‘pray, answer me first how you came 
here’’ ‘ Madam,’ replied I, ‘will you please to take a 
walk to the verge of the wood, and I will shew you the 
very passage?’ ‘Sir,’ says she, ‘I perfectly know the 
range of the rocks all round, and by the least descnption, 
without going to see them, can tell from which you 
descended ’ ‘In truth,’ said I, ‘most charming lady, I 
descended from no rock at all nor would I, for a thou 
sand worlds, attempt what could not be accomplished 
but by mv destruction’ ‘Sir,’ says she m some anger, 
‘it IS false, and you impose upon me.’ ‘I declare to 
you,’ says I, ‘madam, what I tell you is stnctly true, I 
» never was near the summit of any of the surrounding 
rocks, or anything like it But ns you are not far from 
the verge of the wood, be so good ns to step a little 
further, and I w ill shew v ou my entrance in hither ’ 
‘ Well,’ Say'S she, ‘ now thu, odious dazzle of light is 
lessened, I do not care if I do go with you ’ 

When vv e came far enough to see the bndge, ‘ Tliere, 
madam,’ says I, ‘there is my entrance, where the sea 
pours into this lake from yonder cavern.’ We arrived 
at the lake, and going to my wet dock, ‘b,ovv, madam,’ 
says I, ‘pray satisfy yourself whether I spake true or no ’ 
She looked at my boat, but could not yet frame a proper 
notion of It Says I ‘Madam, m this very boat 1 sailed 


from the mam ocean through that cavern into this lake , 
and shall at last think myself the happiest of all men 
if you continue with me, love me, and credit me , and I 
promise you I will never deceive you, but think my life 
happily spent in your service ’ I found she was hardly 
content yet to believe what I told her of my boat to be 
true, until I stepped mto it, and pushing from the shore, 
took my oars in my hand, and sailed along the lake by 
her ns she walked on the shore. At last she seemed so 
well reconciled to me and my boat that she desired I 
would take her in. I immediately did so, and we sailed 
a good way, and as we returned to my dock, I desenbed 
to her how 1 procured the water we drank, and brought 
it to shore in that vessel 

‘Well,’ says she, ‘I have sailed, as you oill it, many 
a mile in my lifetime, but never in such a thing as this 
I own it will serve very well where one has a great 
many things to carry from place to place , but to be 
labouring thus at an oar, vv hen one intends pleasure in 
sailing, IS, in iny mind, a most ridiculous piece of slavery ’ 
‘Why, pray, madam, how would you have me sail? 
for getting into the boat only w ill not carry us this way 
or that, without using some force.’ ‘But,’ says she, 
‘pray, where did you get this boat, as you call it?’ ‘O 
madam,’ says I, ‘that is too long and fatal a story to 
begin upon now, this boat was made many thousand 
miles from hence, among a people coal black, a quite 
different sort from us , and when I first had it, I little 
thought of seeing this country , but I will make a faithful 
relation of all to you when we come home ’ 

As we talked, and walked by the lake, she made a 
little run before me, and sprang into it Perceiving this, 
I cned out , whereupon she merrily called on me to 
follow her The light was then so dim as prevented 
my having more than a confused sight of her when 
she jumped in , and looking earnestly after her, I could 
discern nothing more than a small boat on the water, 
which skimmed along at so great a rate that I almost 
lost sight of It presently , but running along the shore, 
for fear of losing her, I met her gravely walking to meet 
me, and then had entirely lost sight of the boat upon 
the lake ‘This,’ says she, accosting me with a smile, 
‘is my way of sailing, which, I perceive, bv the fnght 
y ou were in, y ou are altogether unacquainted with , and 
as you tell me you came from so many thousand miles 
off, it IS possible you may be made differently from me , 
but surely we are the part of the creation vv hich has Ind 
most care bestowed upon it , and I suspect from all your 
discourse, to which I have been very attentive, it is 
possible you may no more be able to fly than to sail as 
I do ’ ‘No, charming creature,’ says I, ‘that I cannot, 
I will assure you’ She then, stepping to the edge of 
the lake, for the advantage of a descent before her, 
sprang np into the air, and away she went, further 
than my eyes could follow her 

I was quite astonished So, says I, then all is over, 
all a delusion which 1 have so long been m, a mere 
phantom I better had it been for me never to have seen 
her, than thus to lose her again ' I had but very little 
time for reflection , for in aliout ten minutes after she 
had left me m this muxturc of grief and amazement, 
she alighted just by me on her feet 

Her return, as she plainly saw, filled me with a trans 
ivort not to be concealed, and which, as she nfterw aids 
told me, was very agreeable to her , Indeed, I vvas 
some moments in such an agitation of mind, from these 
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unparnllclcd incident';, that I na-> like one thunder struck , 
but coming present!) to mjsclf, and Jasping litr in m> 
arms, with ns much lo\c and passion ns I was capable of 
exprtvsing, ‘Arc )ou returned again, kind angel,' said T, 
‘to hies-, n wrctcli wlio can onl> Ik. liapp> in ndonng 
jou? Can it 1 m. that >ou, who hast so inane adeantagi-s 
o\cr me, should quu all the pleasure-s that nature bas 
formed JOU for, and nil sour friends and relation to 
take an nsjlum in nij arms’ Hut I here male j-oii a 
tender of all I nm able to bestow , m> lot c and constancj ' 
‘Come, come,’ sajs she, ‘no more raptures , 1 find jon 
are a worthier man than I thought I had reason to talc 
JOU for, and I Ing jour jeanlnn for mj distrust vhlls* 
I was Ignorant of \ uir imperfections , but now, I aeriK 
believe all jou have said is true , and I j)romi-.e son, 
ns vou have sceineel so much to delight in me, I will 
never quit vou till death or other as fatal accident shall 
part us Hut we will now, if jou choo i, go home, 
for r know JOU have liecn some time ttncasj in tins 
gloom, though agreeable to me lor, giving ni\ eves 
the jilcasurc of looking cagerlj on vou, it conceals mj 
blushes from jour sight ’ 

In this manner, exehangmg mutual cndeannciits and 
soft speeches, hand m hand, we nmvctl at the grotto 

JoiiH-arhecj discomfort at ihc elate of liaht is r\|il3intd 1 y the 
fact that m die regions of the fl>tn(: Iietile it was nlwave IMilialie 
Crtishrf means slit in the languaRe of the ll>ins regions svhetc 
critrinalj wcic pumsheJ bj having tlieir wings slit anil so made 
uveless for /light 

Ilciirj Itrookc (1703 hom at Rantavan 
in Count)' Cavan, the son of a wealth) clcrgvmin, 
went (1724) from Tniiitv College, Dublin, to studj 
law in London, and there became the chosen 
fnend of Pope and L\ ttelton h rom the heart of 
this brilliant htcrarj societj lie w is recalled to 
Ireland bj a dving aunt, who left him guardian 
of her child, a girl of twelve, whom he sent to 
school, and two jears aftenvards, to the consterna 
tion of his friends, secrctlj married llis child 
wife brought him three ehddrcn before she was 
eighteen, but of tiie large familj of twentv two 
onlj; one survived the father Brooke’s first 
notable work, the poem i'lifirsul (1735), 

‘a sort of Bridgewater Treatise in rlivnic,’ was 
said to have been revised bj Pope, and is sup 
posed to hav c supplied the foundation for Erasmus 
Darwin’s Botanic Cardut In 1739 he published 
his plaj , Gvstavus Vasa, full of the noblest senti 
ments and the most inconceivable characters, the 
acting of which was prohibited at IJrurj L-anc on 
political grounds. Sir Robert Walpole suspecting 
himself to be the prototjpc of a verj unamiablc 
character in the plaj Dr Johnson wrote an 
ironical vindication of the licensers of the stage, 
but on Its publication in book form the plav was 
bought m large numbers, and it was afterwards 
produced in Dublin as The Patriot Brooke 
translated part of Tasso, projected a senes of old 
Insh talcs and an Irish liistorj, wrote an Insh 
histone fragment in a stjle closclj' resembling 
that afterwards adopted by Ossian Maepherson, 
and having finally returned to Ireland, was 
given a post as barrack master of lilullingar bv 
Lord Chesterfield, hrgclj in consideration of his 


Tat in (Vs Jitters to tht Protestants of trehml 
J he I art 0/ /,sse 1,1 tragedj, was produced boih 
at Dublin and in Lonilon , from this plaj land not, 
as Kingskj said, from Otis/avut) came the lire 
not too rorrcctl) <}Uotcd bj Ik/Swcll .as ‘Who rules 
o'er freemen should himself be free,’ ptrodicd by 
Jfilinson in ‘Wlio drives fat oxen should himself 
Ik fat ' Near llic dose of the first art of Lsstx, 
Queen Ehrabeth says 

I fhall hcnrc'’orth leek 

For other lights to (ruth , for nghtcous monarcliv, 

Jiivtlj to judge, With Ilirfrovvn cjiri s’ould tee, 

In rule o'er freemen, should thrnisflvev Itcfrce. 

Philanthrop) and igncultural cxjKnmcntv com 
jicllcd Brooke to sell his propenj.and he jr.llrd 
m Kildare D763) Here he wrote the best re 
mcinbcrcd of all his hooks— the onlv one, indeed, 
not utterlv dead — The Tool of Qnahtf, or tk 
/futon of the I^ail of Morehtntf (5 vrds 1766-70 
Ills first pr^litiral pimphlels had been strongly 
anti C ithoiic , lati r be vvnite pleas for the finrir 
tre iiment of the Catholics and the rehxatioa o‘ 
the penal Jaws In 1774 he issucvi a poor novti. 
Juliet tiuiriUe, or the litsloiy of the Hiarir 
t/eait Scvcial years before his rlc,ath, when 
living at Dutilin he sank into a condition of 
inert asing iiicnl d debility IBs devoted daugh'er 
Charlotte (died 1703), vvho had seen the dccav of 
her fathers intellect in the last part of the Fo’t 
if Qtialth, was herself an .authoress, and puWahed 
in 1789 the luhtt tes oj Insh P ■ (try 

The / oot of Q'lalit} so commended il>e!f to 

John W cslc) that amidst Ins multitudinous libours 

he fouiul time to jircparc an abridged edition of 
It (i 7 ho), and in 1859 Charles Kmgslcv, who 
no Mcthothst, published a complete edition with 
an enthusi istic preface and sketch of Brooke i 
life Of the story he has recordeal this opinion 

In It we have the whole roan the cvliicnlion of m 
ukal noldeman liv an ideal merchant pnnee has gum 
him room for all his speculations on llicologv, poVi 
economy, the relam’ns of sex and fainilv anldw-ti^® 
ing, imiral and physical, of a Clins'ian gentleman , ^ 
to them plot and probahililv arc too often saenfi 
Its pathos IS, pcrliaps, of too healthy and simple n m 
to be considcreil very touching by a public who^e (av/c 
lias been palled bv the ‘a-,*belic brandv and eavenne 
of 1 rsnch novels Nevertheless ovcnuuch stmii^ 

for pathos is the defict of the liook The 

of its failure is patent The plot is 

as well ns ill woven nnd broken, lie-ides, byr cpi ^ 
as extravagant as itself Die morality is 
practicalh impossible The s<.rmonising, whether t 
logical or social, is equally clumsy: nnd obtrusive 
By tint time also one may ho)ic the earnest rea <a 
have begun to guess nt the causes 
book forgotten for a vvlulc, nnd jverhaps to fin 
not in iLs defects hut in its excellences , m its ceP 
grand ethics, m its broad nnd genial 
divine value which it atlaclics to the rclnlions o . 
nnd vvife, father and child , nnd to the utter ® ^ 

Ixjth of that sentimentalism nnd that supersUt*®'’ 
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ha\'e been alternately debauching of late j'ears the 
nunds of the j-onng And if he ihall have amved at 
this discovery, he wll be able possibly to regard at 
least snth patience those who are rash enough to affirm 
that they have learnt from this book more which is 
pure, sacred, and eternal, than from any which has 
been published since Spenser’s Fairy Queen. 

Few will give the book this high praise , but 
if it is odd, It IS a reinarkable book. Some of 
Its digressions are as surpnsing, if not quite as 
amusing, as Sterne’s , the heroic fist battles are 
described unth the zest of Borrow , the v enerable 
man who ‘drops the tear of generositj ’ on the 
smallest provocation, like Mackenzie’s ‘Man of 
Feehng,’ nevertheless cheers and regales the 
afflicted and the destitute with a bnmming cup 
(or several cups) of good ale and a heart) meal, 
as Borrow might hav e done , and man) of the 
scattered thoughts are sagaaous and suggestive as 
Meredith’s Again one is reminded of Borrow’s 
highl) muscular Christianity when we find that, 
wuth the author’s entire approbation, the philan- 
thropical protector, Mr Fenton, ‘had already pro- 
vided his favounte with a danang-master, the 
most approv ed for skill in his profession , as also 
with a noted fencing-master, who further taught 
him the noble science of the cudgel and quarter- 
staff He was now on the search for the most 
distinguished champion of the Bear-garden, in 
order to accomplish our hero in the m)stenes 
of bruising, of wTestling, and of tripping ’ There 
is many a Borrovnan touch in the dialogues , and 
the good man takes a verj lenient view of all 
the mischievous tncks pla)ed off by his prot^g^ 
on a cruel and pedantic schoolmaster Within 
the story are many stones — the earlier adventures 
of the minor characters, classical and histoncal 
stones dramatically retold, and moral apologues 
or allegones At the end of many of the chapters 
Brooke provides a cunous kind of Greek chorus 
Without warning, the reader finds himself listening 
to an animated debate between ‘Author’ and 
‘ Fnend,’ many of the most interesting things 
coming m as defence by ‘Author’ against the 
cnticisms of ‘Fnend,’ who is a sort of Advocatus 
Diaboli The humour is genuine if sometimes 
a little obvious, and the satire trenchant and 
effective. The style frequently combines sim- 
plicity, vngour, and point in singular degree. The 
prose extracts are all from the Fool of Quality 

Prom ‘Universal Beauty’ 

Emergent from the deep vnew nature’s face. 

And o’er the surface deepest wisdom trace , 

The verdurous beauties charm our cherished eyes — 
But who ’ll unfold the root from whence they rise? 
Infinity within the sprouting bower I 
Next to senigma in Almighty power, 

ViTio only could infinitude confine. 

And dwell immense within the minim shnne , 

TTie eternal speaes in an instant mould, 

And endless worlds m seeming atoms hold 


Plant within plant, ani seed enfolding seed. 

For ever — to end never — still proceed , 

In forms complete, essentially retain 
The future semen, alimental grain , 

And these again, the tree, the trank, the root. 

The plant, the leaf, the blossom, and the fruit , 
Again the fnut and flower the seed enclose. 

Again the seed perpetuated grows, 

And beauty to perennial ages flows. 

The Pool’s Outset In life 
With his lady, he again retreated to the country, 
where, in less than a year, she made him the exulting 
father of a fine boy, whom he called Richard Richard 
speedily became the sole centre of all his mother’s 
soliatudes and affections. And though within the space 
of the two succeeding years she was delivered of a 
second boy, yet, as his infant aspect was less promising 
and more nnmformed than his brother’s, she sent him 
forth to be nursed by the robust viife of a neighbouring 
farmer, where, for the space of upwards of four years, 
he was honoured with no token from father or mother, 
save some casual messages to know from time to time 
if the child was in health This boy was called Henry, 
after his uncle by the father’s side. The carl had lately 
sent to London to make inquiry after his brother, but 
could learn no manner of tidings concerning him Mean 
while, the education of the two chddren was extremely 
contrasted Richard, who vias already entitled my little 
lord, was not permitted to breathe the rudeness of the 
wind On his slightest indisposition, the whole house 
was in alarms , his passions had full scope in all their 
Infant irregulanties , his genius was put into a hotbed, 
by the warmth of applauses given to every flight of his 
opening fancy , and the whole family conspired, from the 
highest to the lowest, to the rum of promising talents 
and a benevolent heart Young Harry, on the other 
hand, had every member as well as feature exposed to 
all weathers , would run about, mother naked, for near 
an hour, m a frosty morning, was neither physicked 
into dehcacy, nor flattered into pnde, scarce felt the 
convenience, and much less understood the vanity of 
clothing, and was daily occupied m playing and WTest 
ling with the pigs and two mongrel spaniels on the 
common , or m kissing, scratching, or boxing with the 
children of the village. MTien Harry had passed his 
fifth year, his father, on a festival day, humbly proposed 
to send for him to his nurse, in order to observe how 
the boy might turn out , and my lady, in a fit of good 
humour, assented Nurse, accordingly, decked him out 
m his holiday petticoats, and walked with our hero to 
the great house, as they called iL A brilliant concourse 
of the neighbouring gentry were met in a vast parlour, 
that appeared to be executed after the model of West- 
minster Hall These were the principal characters. 

The rest could not be said to be of any character 
at alL The cloth had been lately removed, and a host 
of glasses and decanters glowed on the table, when 
in comes young Hanv, escorted by his nurse. AU 
the eyes of the company were instantly drawn upon 
him, but he advanced, with a vacant and unobsemng 
physiognomy, and thought no higher of the assembly 
than as of so many peasants at a countrv wake. 

Dicky, my dear, says my lady, go and welcome your 
brother , whereat Dick went up, took Harry liy the hand, 
and kissed him wnth much aflection. Harry, thereupon. 
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lining c^ed Ins lirothcr — I don't Inov* ) 0 U, *^11'] hr, 
l)luntl>, but nt the same lime Iitld tip Ins little month to 
kiss him again Dick, sajs in> lad}, put tour heed hat 
upon Ilnrr}, that stc may sec how it Ixcnims him whirli 
he immcthalcl} did , but Harry, fcJing nn unusual tn 
cumbrance on his head, took off the hat, and, ha ing for 
some time looked contemptuously at it, he cast It from 
him with a sudden and agile jerl , as he i set! to cast 
(lal stones to make duel s and dral e? in the mill pond 
Tlic hat look the gh‘.^(s and decanter-, in full rarscr , 
smash go the gla sts, abroad jiout* the a me on circling 
laces, Dresden aprons sihered sill s, and rich brocade , 
female screams tilled the parlour , the rout is rtpial to 
the ujiroar , nnd it was Ion/ ere most of them could 
be comiiosed to tlicir jilace- In llic mcanuhilc Harry 
look no I ind of interest in their outcries nr dtsirc s,- 
hut spying a large 'apanish |ioinlcr, that just them came 
from under the table he sprung at him Id c lightning, 
seized him hy the collar, nnd aauiltcil on Ins baek «i"li 
incoiiceuahle agilita ITie dog, w holla disconcerted lij. 
so unaccustomeal a butalcn capcreal and jilun ed al-oJt i 
m a Molcnt manner bn' Harry was a liettcr hots/- j 
nuin than to he to casiU dismounted avheicnti the j 
dog grew oulragemis, nnd, rushing into a group of little 
misses and nixslcrs the children of the s isi ams he oscr 
threw them like nine pins , thence proceeding s ith c pial 
rapidits between the legs of ^Ir^ Dowds, a aery fat nnd 
elderly lads, the instantly fell bad with a saolcnl sbnel, j 
and, in her fall, unfortunately oserthrew I rank the fox j 
Imntcr, sfho oserthrese \ndrcw the angler, who oscr 1 
threw Hoh the licau who closed the catastrophe O ir i 
hero, meantime, was happiU dismounted b\ the inter } 
ccpting petticoats, and fairly laid \ ithnut damage, m | 
the fallen lady s lap I rom thence he nro=c at his . 
leisure, and strolled aliout the room with ns unconcerned | 
an aspect as if nothing had happened amiss, and as 
though he had neither art nor ]nrt in this fnghlful | 
discomfiture 'NMicn matters were once more, in some 
measure, set to rights— My heasens’ e-tdaiincd my hiU, ! 
I shall faint' The bo\ is positisdy an idiot, lie has i 
no apprehension or conception of places or things, I 
Come hither, sirrah, she cried, with an angrv tone, 
hilt, instead of conipUang, Harrs cast on her n liKjk of 
resentment, nnd sidled oscr tovsanl his nur-,c Diels, 
my dear, said my kady, go and pretend to l»cat his 
foster mother, that we may try if the child has any kind 
of ideas Here her ladyship, bs ill fortune, s as ns much 
unadsiscd ns her fasountc sens unhappy in the execution 
of her orders, for while Dick struck at the nurse ssiih 
a counterfeited passion, Harry instantly reddened, and 
gase his brother such a sudden push in the face, that his 
nose and mouth gtushed out with blood Dicl set up 
the roar, my lady screamed out, and, rising and running 
at Harry with all imaginnhlc furs, she caught him upas 
a falcon ssould truss a robin, turned oscr liis pctticoat-g 
and chastised him svith all the aiolence of ssliich her 
delicacy was capable. Our hero, bosses cr, neither uttered 
cry nor dropped a tear , but, being set down, he turned 
round on the company an eye of indignation, then cried 

Come ass ay , mammy , and issued from the assembly 
Harry bad scarce made bis exit when his mother ex 
claimed after him — ^Ay, ay, take him away, nurse I take 
him assay, the bUlc ssTctch, andneser let me see his face 
more ' 

I shall not detain my reader ssith a tcdioies detail 
of the many and dificring opinions that the rcmaimng 


conipans c'-jirr-srcd sslih regard to <rir hern , let it <ufcc£ 
to oh erse, that tin (,en^n’ie rgreH lli’t, thasgh tli« 
kis did not apj'car to lie cr lo—cd b rslaie ritf 4 
tingle fac’d!} of the nmn at he mijht rtra 

til' les , k rcndercfl capable, m lim'’, of many p'^cetfi! 
scry lionoiif ible and lucralisc emp’oyment M' ^Icr^ly 
alone, ilioiig'ti <0 (en Ic arl complying - c'lrc' lures, 
noss pre'iiimd to die ent from the s-nse the ccugzav 
I rather li lid anl he that this in'’3at ts the ptoroi't id 
tin (TiaV t jdiihi nj,her ' od hcoj that our a,';-- ts LVb 
to pnvhtce J,y f fu iii( his rcpnC to ihiy c sopeif ad 
distinttion' sthiih fa hnn la^ inad -qnalel rie* 

as txpre mas of human gna'iii-' h" apnrores bx'eT 
the philosopher ai d by th- quid res' of hu fctlian 
for injured mnoctree, n^d In lyb''ne' in dtfailir; 
tlm I" to s li m bis beatt n *Itad ed, Lc appr0''t, Lcij ' a 
"t oiirt the lino and the nan 


Tilt) GonUemnn 

/neat lilts, I jitewinie im st Itefimcscry nwxi-h’e 
jsct<'sna'’< 'f m cxtr*oulirarv f* o ti'e of yn^-r , s-aie, 
s ithin a fimbni’s, sou *yle 1 m three or four tiTta hr 
sour 'mon senenh'e of all titles, tie tide 0 '' a gseti' 
man ’ 

jliitr-r ^ir, I would no* hoi 1 three ncals of rrmK' 
'atn 11 S'llh am inn ath 1 slid no* dm-’rae the appedst-m 
of gentleman bs mans ilrgrees lic'Ier thin thisr— ados- 
/run I \Mi , then, do sam write or tp«k w th s'-! 
ackni,svlc-lgid impajprjc'y ? 

In'/tr I think for ins sc'f, bu’ 1 speak for tlr* peer e 
I may ihii k "s I pleast, for 1 trdersJsrd nr c»ai 
thouchts , 1m!, ssould 1 ler nn b fi'oy' wl CD I speak to 
o her al 0 , I mtis >j>eak s ith the jreop'e I mr t speak 
tn comm n terms, accot ling to the r coronoe nrg*rstal 
ncccptation, IT ere is no term in on' language 
ctmiinon tlian tliat of gentkman and, arhentrrc' i ® 
heard, all agare in tl c gsneral I'lea of a man sereirar 
elesated nliosc the sul"ar ^ ct, perhaps no tim lirr? 
an. precisely ngrrcrl resjTCting the (jcjlties ihf' dtt 
rerjmsitc for constituting ihi'r choractc' When s e La* 
the epithets of a ‘fine j cntlcman, n pre’ts ger l«am 
iniicli of a gentleman, gen Icman like, soT'thngo * 
gtiUlsman, no'hing of a gentleman,’ and »o fartb 
thisc difTcrcni nppollationa must intend a pseculmatT 
annexed to the ideas of tlio'c who cxprci' llwmi 
no two of them, ns 1 said, mas agree m the consti nrrt 
qiiahlicx of the character thes have formeil m their can 
mind Tliere base l>ccn ladies who deemed ahagr^ 
a tassclled ss-aistcoat, near f-shioncd snulTlmi, anlssru 
knot. Sen capital ingredients in the comi>os tion ® 
gemkman A certain easy impudence ncqiuroi hr 0 
people, hy licing ca.sHally cnnscr<int in high 
pass,.J a man through many companies for — agent 
In the country a laceil hat nnd long whip ma e 
gentleman. With heralds, esen tsiuirc is indispu'- 
— a gentleman And the liighwarman, m his man 
of tal ing your purse, mas, hosveser, be ailoivcd to ^ 
mucli— of the gentleman ^ 

Fnotd As sou leiy, my friend, our idca-s c 
matter arc scry sanous and ads erse la onrotrn nu 
perhaps, they arc also undttcrmincrl , nnd J qaestn 
any man has formctl to himself a concepbon n 
character ssith sufHaent precision. Piaiy 'vas 
any such chameter among the philosophera. 

j-Ittf/ipr Plato, among the philosopher', 
most of a man of fashion ’ nnd therefore a o' 
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the court of SjTacnse to be — the most of a gentleman 
But, senousl), I apprehend that this character is pretty 
much upon the modem In all ancient or dead languages 
ve ha\e no term any ua) adequate rvhereb) we may 
express it In the habits, manners, and characters of 
old Sparta and old Rome, we find an antipathj to all 
the elements of modem gentilit\ Among those rude 
and unpolished people, )OU read of philosophers, of 
orator-., patnots, heroes, and demigods, but jou neaer 
hear of any character so elegant as that of — a pretty 
gentleman 'When those nations, howeier, became 
refined into what their ancestors would ha\e called 
corraption, when luxury mtroduced, and fashion ga\e 
a sanction to certain saenccs, which cynics would base 
branded wuth the ill mannered appellations of debauchery, 
drankenness, gambling, cheating, lying, Atx, the prac 
litioners assumed the new title of gentlemen, till such 
gentlemen became as plenteous as stars in the milk) wa), 
and lost distinction mercl) b\ the confluence of their 
lustre. Wherefore, as the said qualities were found to be 
of ready acquisition, and of easy descent to the popu 
lace from their betters, ambition judged it necessaiy to 
arid further marks and entenons for severmg the general 
herd from the nobler species — of gentlemen Accordtngl), 
if the commonalty were obsened to hai'e a propensity 
to religion, their supenors affected a disdain of such 
vulgar prejudices, and a freedom that cast off the re 
strainls of morality, and a courage that spumed at the 
fear of God, were accounted the distmguishing cliarac 
tensucs of — a gentleman If the populace, as in China, 

•were industnous and ingenious, the grandees, by the 
length of their nails and the cramping of their limbs, 
gaie cndencc that true dignil) was aboie labour or 
utiht), and that to be bom to no end -vras the prerogatne 
of — a gentleman. If the common sort by their conduct 
declare a respect for the institutions of cml soaet) and 
good government, their betters despise such pusillani 
mous conformity, and tlie magistrates pay becoming 
regard to the distinction, and allow of the supenor 
liberties and pnvili^es of — a gentleman If the lower 
set show n sense of common honest) and common order, 
those who would figure in the world think it incumbent 
to demonstrate that complaisance to inferiors, common 
manners, common equit), or any thing common, is quite 
lieneath the attention or sphere of— a gentleman. Aow, 
ns underlings are ever ambitious of imitating and usurp 
mg the manners of their supenors, and as this state of 
mortality is inadent to perpetual change and revolution , 
It ma) happen, that when the populace, hi encroaching 
on the proimce of gentility, have amred to their ne 
plus ttllra of insolence, deliaucher), irreligion, &.C., the 
gentr), in order to be again disUngmsbed, ma) assume 
the station that their infenors had forsaken, and, how 
ever ndiculons the supposition ma) appear at present, 
humanit), cquit), utility, complaisance and piety, nuxy 
in time come to be the distinguishing characteristics of 
— a gentleman 

Fncnd From what yon have said, it appears that 
the most general idea which people have formed of 
a gentleman is that of a person of fortune, above the 
vulgar, and embellished by manners that are fashionable 
in high life In this case, fortune and fashion are the 
two constituent ingredients in the composition of modem 
gentlemen , for, whatever the fashion ma) be, whether 
moral or immoral, for or against reason, nght or wrong, 
It IS equally the duty of a gentleman to conform. 


Astihor And yet I apprehend that true gentiht) is 
altogether independent of fortune or fashion, of time, 
customs, or opinions of an) kind The very same 
qualities that constituted a gentleman in the first age of 
the world, are permanently, mstmahl), and indispensably 
necessary to the constitution of the same character to the 
end of time 

The Lia-wyer 

It IS greatl) to be lamented that the learned in our 
lass-E are not as immortal as the suits for which they are 
retained It were therefore to be -wished that an act of 
parliament might he espeaall) passed for that purpose , 
a matter no wa) impracticable, considenng the great 
interest those gentlemen have m the House. In truth. 
It seems highly e.xpedient that an infinity of years should 
be assigned to each student of the belles letlres of our 
laws, to enable them to read over that infinity of volumes 
which have alread) been published , to sa) nothing of 
the infinity that are )et to come, which -will be held 
equall) necessary for understanding the profession, of 
cnticall) distinguishing and oratoncall) expatiating on 
law against law, case against case, authont) against 
authont), precedent against precedent, statute against 
statute, and argument against reason In matters of no 
greater moment than life and death, Junes, as at the 
beginning, arc still permitted to enter direct!) on the 
heanng and decision , bnt in matters so sacred as that 
of property, our courts are cxtremel) cautious of too 
early an error in judgment In order, therefore, to sift 
and bonlt them to the very bran, the) are delivered 
over to the lawyers, who arc cqnall) the affirmers and 
disputers, the pleaders and irapleaders, representers and 
misrepresenters, explainers and confounders of our laws , 
our lawyers, therefore, maintain their right of being 
paid for their ingenuity in putting and holding all 
properties in debate. Debated properties consequently 
become the properties of the lawyers, as long ns answers 
can he given to hills, or replies to answers, or rejoinders 
to replies, or rebutters to rejoinders , as long as the 
battledores can stnke and bandy, and till the shuttlecock 
falls of Itself to the ground. Soberly and senouslj 
speaking, English proj>crt), when once debated, is 
merely a carcase of contention, upon which interposing 
lawyers fall as customary prize and prey during the 
combat of the claimants hile any flesh remains on 
a bone, it continues a bone of contention but so soon 
as the learned practitioners have picked it quite clean, 
the battle is over, and all again is peace and settled 
neighbourhood 

It is worth) of much pleasantry and shaking of sides 
to observe that, in intricate, knott), and extremely per 
plexing cases, where the sages of the gown and coif are 
so puzzled as not to know what to make of the matter, 
they then bequeath it to the arbitration and award of 
two or three plain men , or, h) record, to the judgment 
of twelve simple honest fellows, who, casting aside all 
regard to the form of writs and declarations, to the lajrse 
of monosyllables, verbal mistakes and misnomera, enter 
at once upon the pith and marrow of the business, and 
in three hours determine, according to equit) and truth, 
what had been suspending m the dubious scales of 
ratiocination, quotation, altercation, and pecuniaiy con- 
sideration, for three and twent) )cars Neither do I 
sec any penod to the progress of this cv il , the avenue 
still opens, and leads on to Turlher mischiefs , for the 
distinctions in law are, like the Newtonian particles of 
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imltcr, divisible ad tufimitim Hic) lm\c K-cti diMding 
and sulxlniding for some ctnlimcs p-ist, and tlic sub 
divisions nix as liktl) to lie subdividiiiK for ever, 
insomucli tlinl Invv, lliiis divisible, dcbnlenblc, and dclav 
nblc, IS bccoiiiL a greater grievance Ilian all tUai tt was 
intended to redress. I latel> asbed a i)le*as.int ( ciitleiiiaii 
of the coif if he thought it jio sible for 1 (Kwr man to 
obtain a decree, m matter of propertv, against a rich 
man He smilesl, and ansiierctl ncconling to sciiptiire, 
that ‘with man it was impossilile, but that all things 
were jiossiblc to (lod ' I suppose he inciiit that the 
decacs of the courts of Westminster were hereafter to 
be reversed 

Etlwnrd lloorc (1712-57), author of I abhs 
fo> the r<.iiia(e -Stx, was i native of Abmg’doii in 
Jlcrk shire, son of a Dissenting' minister Ht was 
for some jears i linen draper, hut liaving failed 
in business, adopted literature as a jirofcssion 
He wrote scvenl pla>s, of which Fhe /'ouiufttnc 
(1748) and (jtl litas (1751) vverc not successes 
whereas 1 he Gamestir (t753) was translated into 
1 rcnch, Dutch, and (.crnian, and is still some- 
times pcrfoimcd I he prologue and some of the 
best parts of it were b\ Garnik, who pi ived m tt 
Mooic, under the name of Adam hitz idani, edited 
a senes of cssavs railed fhe II (’r"/'/ (1753-56), for 
which he himself wrote onl\ some sistj out of 
two hundred and ten numbers, the rest lieing bv 
patrons and wits such as Lyttelton, Chesterfield, 
Soame Jenjns, and Horaec Walpole Moore’s 
poem. The Trial of iselini the Perstan, is larg'clv 
flattery of Ljttclton Tlie I ahles of Moore rank 
next to those of Gaj, but ire mfenor to them both 
m choice of subject and m poetical merit , tliev 
are rather didactic, Ihe three last are b\ llcnrs 
Brooke. Goldsmith tliougdit that justice had not 
been done to Moore as a poet ‘It was upon liis 
Fables he founded his reputation, but thev are 
b> no means his best production’ 11 is (proscl 
tragedv of the Gamester, cv en apart from Garrick’s 
additions, is a much better bit of work, and some 
of his verses— such as the following — arc finished 
w ith greater care. 

Tho Happy Marriaera 

How blest has m) time liecn, what jojs have I known. 
Since wedlock's soft bondage made Jesse mj own 1 
So jojful my heart is, so c.as) mj chain. 

That freedom is tasteless, and roving a pain 

Tlirough walks grown wath woodbines, as often we strav. 

Around us our liojs and girls frolic and plaj 

How pleasing their sport is’ The wanton ones sec, 

And borrow their looks from my Jesse and me 

To try her sweet temper sometimes am I seen, 

In revels all daj w ith the njanphs on the green 
Though painful my alisencc, my doubts she b<^;uiles, 

And meets me at night with complaisance and smiles 

What though on her cheek the rose loses its hue, 

Her wit and good humour bloom all the ) ear through , 
Time still as he flies brings increa.se to her truth. 

And gives to her mind what he steals from her jouth 


^ c sheplunls so gnj, v ho iiuakc love toemnam 
And cheat with fnbi vow* the too aeduloas fau , 

111 scareli of true pleasure, how vaiiilv jaw rojtn ' 

To hold it for life, )oii muit find it at home. 

\s a jeu tVesprtl, tlic following' 15 sprightly 
1 nougli, and not without some basis m truth 

A Hymn to Poverty 

0 Poverty 1 thou 'ouric of human an, 

1 hoti great insjiircr of the jioet's song' 

In vain Apollo dictatei, and the Nine 
\llcnd in vain unless thy might) lend 

1 bract the tuneful Ivre Mitlioul thv aid 

Hie canvas lucathca no longer Musics tbarua, 

Uninthiincial bv thee forge* to plcao; 

riiou ( IV rt the organ sound hj Ihce the flctc 

Ilrcathrs harmon) the tuneful viol owns 

I hv powerful Imich Tlic warh’iiig voice it thict 

nimi gav St to Nicvilmi evirj grace. 

And even charm to hannclli's s/jiig 
bv thee the lawver plcadx Tlie soldiers arm 
Is nrrvral by thtc lliy power the goim man f-a-b, 
And uij cd bv tbcc unfolds heav en's my Jtic troths. 
Hail, Power timnipritcnt ' I^Ie uninvoketl 
riimi dcign’st to vi-,il, fat (alas 'I unfit 
To lnmr ibv awful jirwnce O tctirc' 

\l distance let me view thee lest toomgh 
1 Milk Ivciieatb the Icmirs o'' thy face 1 

It IS a cunous fact that MtKirc died whil" the 
last nuinlu r uf the collected edition of his pcnodioi 
the II arid, which described the fatal but inugiKuy 
illness of the author, wtis passing through thep^ss- 

Isnnr lllrkor<JfnfTc. play waatcr, aras bom m 
Ireland iIkiui 1735, eleven became page 

1 ord Chcstcrlicld, the 1 onl-Ltcutcnant He snd 
afterwards an officer of marines, but wns dismijsw 
the service, ind tn 1772 had to flee the counto <0 
a capita! rliargc. Nothing is ccrtainlv known rt 
garding' bis after life, but he is suppO'Cd to ha« 
died on the Continent in or soon after 1S12 
Ills numerous pieces produced between ^ 
1771, the best known is The Mad 0/ Ft 
He constantly works into his plays all manner 
proverbial savings, familiar scraps from the poet’s 
and tags of cv cry kind In 7 / <* Sullan we ham 

Let men sav whale cr they vvill, 

Moman, woman rules them 'till 

‘We all love a prettv girl — under the rose * 
song in Love in a I tllat^e — There is no 
connection betw cen this play waaght, odd ' 

seems, and the nom de-t^tterre of ‘ Kxac Bi w 
staffc’ used b\ Swaft m lus attacks on 
the liookscllcr and quack concoctor of pmp 
almanacs (1707-9) Swaft took the name, he sa^^^ 
from a locksmith’s sigm in Longmcrc , nnd wi 
Swift’s assent Steele adopted the pseudonym 
the eponymous hero of his Tatter, started j| 
while the pamphlet war was still being wng 
IS of course quite natural to suppose that in 
Dublin family of the name of Bickcrsta ® 
Tatter's Christian name might have been fit' 
a bov bom a few y cars after Steele’s death 
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Laurence Sterne, 

a clergyman of most undencal disposition, followed 
m his profession the most notable recent members 
of his familj, though not his father, who utis a 
captain m the army The Stemes Mere a famil> 
of good antiquitj. Mho bore as crest the bird cele- 
brated by their son, the starling , and Sterne’s 
great grandfather Richard, a strong Ca\ alier, M-as 
first Master of Jesus College, Cambndge, then 
Bishop of Carlisle, 
and Archbishop of 
York from 1664 
till his death in 
J683 His sons 
obtained establish- 
ments as squires 
and ecdesiastics 
m the distnct , 
and the third son 
married an heiress, 

Mary Jaques of 
Elvington near 
York. This pair 
had a large familj , 
of M hich Roger 
Mas the second 
Hemamed Agnes, 
the daughter or 
step-daughter of 
a sutler named 
Nuttle {N D — 

‘He M-as in debt 
to him,’ saj-s the 
graceless offspring 
of this union) , and 
Laurence, their 
eldest son. Mas 
bom at Clonmel 
in Ireland on the 
24th of November 
1713, The Peace 
of Utrecht (1713) 
for a time deprived 
Captain Steme of 
his occupation , but he M-as soon put on the 
establishment again, and the famil) ‘foUoMcd the 
drum’ in divers parts of England and Ireland for 
years, many children being bom but few surviving, 
till at last (1731) Captain Roger died m Jamaica 
of the effects of fever following upon a duel-MOUnd 
at Gibraltar Steme had been sent to school at 
Halifax m Yorkshire , and though his father’s 
means were abvays small, and penshed Math him, 
his cousin, Steme of Elvington, and his uncle, 
Jaques Steme, Mho became a ponerful pluralist 
in the archdiocese of York, behaved to the boy 
mth a kindness which M-as either more amiably 
gi\en or more amiably taken than in the similar 
case of Swift. He ivas admitted to Jesus College 
(where his relationship to the Archbishop procured 
him a scholarship) in July 1733, and took his 
78 


degrees — B A. (1736) and M A (1740) — at the usual 
time, though he does not seem to have resided, 
as was still not uncommon, for the whole seven 
jears He Mas ordained deacon m the same year 
in which he took his degree, and priest in 1738, 
being immediately appointed by his uncle to tlie 
benefice of Sutton-in the-Forcst, a few miles from 
York. Hardly the slightest fact or anecdote exists 
in reference to his Cambndge sojourn, except that 
he there made the acquaintance (an agreeable if 

not wholly profit- 
able one) of the 
future ‘Eugenius’ 
— John Hall, who 
had not yet taken 
the additional 
name of Stevenson 
— a member of the 
same college and 
a distant connec- 
tion of the Stemes 
Before heobtained 
his living he had 
begun to court, 
and on Easter 
Monday 1741 he 
married, Elizabeth 
Lumley, who had 
very good blood, a 
small fortune, and 
family influence 
sufficient to pro- 
cure her husband 
the additional liv- 
ing of Stillmgton 
His uncle, whose 
fa\ our he retained 
till much later, was 
able also to give 
him di\ers pre- 
bendal and other 
appointments inor 
connected with the 
chapter of York. 
No single one of 
these endowments was of much value , but, taken 
together, their income must have been comfortable. 

It might ba\ e been supposed that a man of such 
intense literary idiosyncrasy as Steme w ould hai e 
soon turned to wnting in the lacant hours of 
which he must have had so many For the ‘duty’ 
which he says (and doubtless tmly) he did was, 
m the first half of the eighteenth century’, of the 
least exhausting or absorbing kind But no one ' 
of the very few and by no means certain fragments 
that we have of his is early (putting a sermon 
or two out of the question) , and his ow-n brief 
account, which there is no reason to question, is 
that ‘ he spent near tw enty years ’ doing the said 
duty, -with ‘books, painting, fiddling, and shooting’ 
for his amusements It is pretty certain that we 
may add ‘flirting,’ but even of this we have no 
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ccrtiin record till dose upon the >cir ijfo, xihtn 
he ‘broke out ten ihousind strouf,'’ sMtli Tmlnvn ^ 
Shanti)' Ilirdl) the slightest infornntion is 
'iMiliblc ns to the rcisons which mndc n nnn 
of ncnrl) lift} thus suddenly become an author, 
nnd one of the first r ink lie tells us tint he 
wanted nionc\ to rtiinir some losses by tinlucl \ 
fnrniing espennunts, we know tint for some 
lime he had Ind nrtcss, m the hbrirs of Hnll 
Stevenson nt Skdion (‘Crirv’j C, istlc, to i hrpe 
collection of out ot the way books, espeei div 
French of the siMtcnih nnturv , nnd we 1 now 
further th it the sui < ess of Riehnrdson, I lehhne', 
nnd Smollett hid for some little time ji ist estib 
hshed the novel in soincihiui, like the old pinre 
of the drama, ns m apja il to public fivour it * 
once fnshionalilc nnd jirotitable. | 

I he first two volumes of the book were publish'd | 
simultnneouslv in \urk and London on \evv ^< irs • 
Day 1760, their e\imordintrv oUhinnliiv ipirtly 
genuine, pnrtiv irtificial) took the town it oner, 
nnd Stcnic, who had gone up to see after the pubh , 
aition, was ‘lionised' by societv m a miniier vhieh , 
was probiblv ns welcome to hiin ns either firnc 1 
or piofit The pompous ind orihodos W nrburton 1 
gave him (with some not superihious rnuiionsl a ' 
present of nionev , Lord 1 liconbndgc gave him ^ 
yet another Yorkshire liv mg — Loswold, evervliodv ■ 
asked him to dinner He was cnctniraged to print j 
some sermons of a tolerabU scrums 1 md,and when I 
summer came he returned to T orkshire dctci mined 
to repeat his success at the opening of the ncM j 
year Witli rather unusual luck he did sti <old 
the third and fourth volumes for ncarlv ;^40o to 1 
Dodslcv, and had another season of gdorv in I on j 
don as a bachelor In the third winter, 1701-63, 
he published the third jiair rather earlier (in 
December), and, obtaining leave of ab<;cncc from 
his duties, took his wife and daughter Lvdia to 
France. Here they spent the rest of the winter 
and the spring in Pans, and nearly two vears in 
the south at Toulouse and elsewhere Mrs ind 
Miss Sterne, indeed, remained in France for several 
years, but Sterne came back in the middle of 
1764, and got a fourth pair of volumes ready for 
January 1765, when he repeated his old enjov- 
ment of success in London, besides draw mg sub 
scriptions for a fresh batch of sermons, more in 
character In October of this year he went abroad 
again, extending his journey to Rome and even 
Naples, and meeting his family- in France, but still 
not bnngmg them (lomcwith him In the latter 
part of 1766 and the early part of 1767 he once 
more followed his old order of writing, publish- 
ing, and going up to London to cnjov the success 
of an instalment of Frist) am — in this ease one 
volume only, the ninth and last And he then 
earned on his once admired, now slightly ndiculous, 
phdandcnng with ‘Ehia,’ the ‘ Braminc in other 
words, Mrs Drajjcr, the ‘grass widow ’ of an Indian 
functionary By this time Sterne’s health — which 
in early manhood liad been, he says, very- good, but 


ibout the time of liis (ir-t suceissc, Ind liroVm 
-n is to give more linn pretext for hiv jojrntvs 
to the South— -vv is viry senou'Iy impaired, llij 
wife .and tlaughier sjicnt the v inter v iih him at 
\oiI , ind lie then made atom, his iisuai pahli h- 
ing md inerrv m il mg ( xpeditirm to 5 ondon nih 
the '^nilnnniia! Jn irhi-y in Tr/i/r,?'/ / phee. It 
w.as published on 3flih I cbnnry 17OS, and Stem 
him'vlf dit'l of rnnsunip'inu oa i£tli Match .nlu 
Bond Street )i>dgmgs, widiout anv nlatioa, fnerd, 
or p( r..on of his ov n di gree to Firik alter him. 
Ills de id both is saidtoliave Inca lonh'd, h di 
IS not It all nnjirobablt , md hi* ( nve m ibc 
hnrnl ; round of S to org-cL nt I’add rgton, to 
hue liein viol tied hv htidv snatcher*, . h eh 15 
no, at all impo siblc I In v ifc vlio was left in 
had eireunist Hires iLil no survave liiia matr. 
vcais his d Wight' r m irntvi a Frcrehm-aa named 
Middle, jiublishtd her fa'ners let'crs v ni’ evtra 
OTthn irv w uu of detvnc o' vant of care, and is 
Slid to have uoud for this hv being gaillrj cied 
limit r till I rciuh Hfvohuinii Qtaic mcriiv dc 
tads hive hten pnhlishcd re peeling Iic' 
at schoi)!, which 'how th it she mu'i hivcludro^ 
a htiU of till nn'chttvoiis wit of her fi’hcr hot 
vtrv mui h ran Ih <aid for Sierncs xnaral clar 
alter evcipt th it he d'>cs not seem to have been 
at all ill natured , th it he had none of tlm under 
hind tricks whuh h <vc raher too of on ois- 
tinguished men of letters and for 1 hicli Ins great 
conicmporants Pope md \ohiirc are special f 
infamous tint he vvas most sincc-elv and etv 
selfishlv fond of his d(u,,littr, and lint, ilioags 
.anvihmj Inil a goixl husband in some wav' r- 
seems to liavt done his utmost to suppb 
hberdlv, in her imleiiindcnt w-andenagt out 
means which were ceiiatnl' far from abendaoL 
How far Ills evorhuaut plulamlcrings trans^rcs'e 
the orbit of admitted nionhtv as v-cll is that 
propnetv in the general senst c'nniv nn' uir 
bc.ir from deciding in the luvkv absence of pe^ 
live evidence But unluekih these phil iiidcnng', 
though ihcv aic free from the c-alloU' bract tty 
which smirches the love making of the Rcsto'a 
non, are made almost more distasteful to mwlerns 
bv the sicklv sentimentality and the sniege 
pnincncc w Inch perv adc both his jiubli'hcd of 
his pnvatc wnlings. 

Jhesc writings themselves, however arc vciy 
remarkable things, -end mav even be cdledgrcai 
though they arc bv nO means faultless. Among 
their faults, that iiglv one which has ° 

glanced at needs no further mention and n mi^ 
of no defence, hut some others of their 
tcnsiics present an interesting though 
mixture of the attractive and the irntitmg 
form the two main works (the Sermons m 
few minor pieces need little notice , and the into 
of the Lr/hrs, though great, is wholly biogrip 
cal) arc, as has been said, novels, but 
a verv peculiar kind Tlie consecutive nam 
interest of Tristram Shanti} is almost nil 
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book purports to g\\e an account of the hero’s 
life and opinions , but as a matter of fact he 
rarel> appears at all lU propria persona, though 
his loirth and the c\ents directl) preceding and 
succeeding It are dealt AMth at great length Tlie 
three principal actors of this comedj arc Walter 
Shand>, Tnstram’s father, a A\himsical humounst 
and eccentric philosopher of the tjpe which, 
nghtlj or wTongly, was alreadj accepted all OAcr 
Europe as spcciallj English , his wife, a ladj as 
matter-of-fact as her husband is eccentric , and 
his brother Tob>, a Aetcran of Jilarlborough’s AA-ars, 
a gentleman to his finger-ends, amiable almost 
to the angelic, and guileless to a point which is 
sometimes rather dangcrouslj near the imbecile. 
Round these gather or disperse, in groupings now 
AiAid, now shadowy, the seia'ants of the ShandA 
household Dr Slop, a Papist practitioner , Cor- 
poral Tnm, one of the greatest of the Athole 
companj, Uncle Tob/s bodj-scrA-ant, admirer, 
and shrewder analogue, and Mrs Wadman, a 
AAal} AAidow AAith designs on Tob> But though 
certain portions, or at least episodes of the action 
AAhich the Avhole companj .of performers maA be 
easil} supposed to A\ork out, do actualK make 
their appearance, they arc a cry rarely of much 
substantive importance, and generally mere bdea- 
sions for endless digression and ngmarolc — 
humorous, sentimental, pathetic, purely nonsen- 
sical, as the thing may stnke the writer’s fancy 
and as he concencs it likely to satisfv' or merely 
to ruse the reader’s appetite. v 

The Sentimental Journe), on the other hand, 
though the general charactcnstics of itS’ method 
are much the same, consists of rathoi’ more ami- 
form beads strung much more closely on a thread 
Avhich, though shorter, is far more continuous 
and of stouter texaure Much of it certainly is 
an embellished and fancifully coloured narrative 
of Sterne’s actual experiences in his two foreign 
journeys, it can hardly be said that any of the 
actual incidents is impossible or CAcn highly 
improbable in itself, and the central figure, 
subject and object at once, is not merely a pretty 
obvaous portrait of Sterne partly as he w as, partly 
as he would have liked to be, but also one of 
the most authentic and carefully worked out per- 
sonages of the world of fiction Tlie solidity, 
light as it seems, of the frame of the book is best 
proA ed by the scores and hundreds of subsequent 
books which have been modelled upon it, with a 
success varyang only ivith the extent of the waiter’s 
talent 

In both books, howcACr, and especially m 
Tristram, the lery last thing that the author has 
wished, or has been contented to do, is to follow 
any single and simple scheme A constant flicker 
of variety, not a steady glow of illustration, is what 
he aims at, and no means arc too odd too ap- 
parently childisli, too merely mechanical for him 
In the onginal editions of Tristiam S/’ami) one 
page, instead of being pnnted, is marbled like 


the end-papers of a bound book, and another is 
simply blacked all over Blanks of various dimen- 
sions abound , astcnsl^s and points are constant 
dashes come at almost every line Immediately 
above this mere machmerv come the contortions 
and oddities of the style itself, a very admirable 
and, when the author chooses, a very pure style 
at Its best, but constantly fretted by breaks and 
aposiopescs — now conversational, now grandilo- 
quent, now positively vulgar, lapsing now into 
regular dialogue with the supposed reader, now 
into soliloquy , m short, into anything that mat 
sufficiently tw 1st and vary the thread of humdrum 
narration or exposition 

As a yet further means of securing a ancty and 
attraction, Sterne resorted to a practice which for 
some time escaped notice to a large extent, byt 
which, when it was fully ex-posed many tears after 
his deatli by the investigations of a hlanchestcr 
pliASiaan, Dr Ferrier, became for a time, and has 
not altogether ceased to be, the occasion of rather 
unintelligent censure. Either because, m the long 
interval bctAicen his youth and the publication of 
his first book, he had so packed his mind with 
reading tliat relief was natural , or from the 
scarcely less natural diffidence which a late writ- 
ing author might feel in his power to interest ‘out 
of his owai head ,’ or (most probable of all) from 
a certain impishness which took delight m passing 
oft other people’s property as his own, Sterne, 
while by no means stingy of actual quotation and 
reference, sometimes real, sometimes imaginary, 
was exceedingly free m borrowing from other 
vvntcrs without any acknowledgment. His chief 
creditor was Rabelais — a case in which there could 
be no disguise. But he was also largeK indebted 
to Burton’s Anatomy, a treasure which, after being 
well apprcCTatcd for nearly the whole of the seven 
teenth century', had become one of those neglected 
by the eighteenth And he also conveyed from a 
host of obscurer wnters of different times— authors 
of French fatrasic, like the Moyeii iL Par-mnir, 
Latin canonists and schoolmen, misccllanists of 
all kinds from vihom something odd could be 
obtained. Although there may have been un- 
necessary mystification in his manner of executing 
these conveyances, it is in his case, as in some 
if not most others, only those ignorant enough not 
to suspect or recognise the borrowing who wall be 
ill judging enough to use harsh language about it 
As has been often and most justly said, a writer 
of Sterne’s genius simplv cannot steal — because he 
cannot help making the stolen things his own in 
the process He does not kidnap, he adopts , 
and, in adopting, endows what is adopted wath 
his own position and w calth 

Certain limitations, however, arc of neccssitv 
imposed on a mosaic of this kind first of all a 
certain artificiality , and secondly, the exclusion of 
at least some sources of tlie touches of 11 iturc 
by which the author succeeds in enlivening the 
artifiaal Sterne could hardlv be — he ccnainlv 
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nc\cr IS— sublime, lit is ncitr passion lit Jir is 
never profound Pathos and humour arr the two 
great springs upon winch he works Both art 
real , but the first is to modem t istcs perhaps 
of a more dubious kind than the last Sterne 
can be purcl> pathetit- of th it there is no doubt , 
but his pathos constant!) (lassts into the singular 
\anct> of emotion called ‘sentiment’ or— gcnerallv 
in the countrj which invented it, and sometimes in 
England while it was popular — * scnsihiluv ' fins 
ma> best lie described as a ciiitn ated pathos, t\* 
trcmcl) self conscious, and working itself up aud 
out according to an elaborate and ratlitr conien 
tional set of rules It has much to do with the 
artificial gallantr) and bravado of the ‘heroic’ 
plajs and romances of the jircvious centurj, from 
which, indeed, it was an almost direct ofishooe It 
had lieen practised in !• ranee for nc irlv a hundred 
)cars before Sterne’s tune , but he himself was b\ 
fir Its greatest artist, and his popul iniv in I ranee j 
Itself was ilmost as great as in I nglaiul, while his I 
direct influence tiiere was almost greater l>ut in 
Prance there was also growing up, with Hoiisstaii 
as its prophet, a new kind of sentiment crosscel and 
heightened with the new nature worshi() Of this 
last, lliough contemporaries in England like Gnv 
displa) It, we find scarcclv a trace in Sterne whose 
donke)S and st irhngs arc brought mto direct 
relation with huvutn sentiment, while the scenes 
which serve as backgrounds for all the figures 
arc backgrounds and decorations rnerclj For us 
therefore Ins sentiment alwajs, and even his pathos, 
where he transcends sentiment sometimes, smells 
too much of the 1 imp To no one perhaps does i 
celebrated caution of Professor Ham’s better appK 
— that both with the embrace and the larhnanal 
flow ‘the occasion should be adequate and the 
actuaht) rare’ It is a question whether even 
the world famous deathbed of Le kevre does 
not now require something of distinct cfiTorl and 
preparation in order full} to enjo) it Tlve great 
companion scene of the dead donkc} is given up 
even b} some who hold to Le kevre, .and Mana 
of Moulms (the ‘}oung ’ooman as kept a goat'} 
can at best hold a place between Onl) the 
starling passage pcrliaps can complcteh pass 
muster , and Sterne has bj no means improved 
It b} crossing the /’s and dotting the /’s senti- 
mcntall} in the subsequent application to the 
human captive 

His humour is safer for those who can appreciate 
humour— not perhaps a verv large class Some 
foreign cntics, not to the manner bom, have even 
gone so far as to see in Sterne the humourist par 
excetlDice, the t)pical example or exponent of this 
speciall} English product This is of course a 
mistake, though not an inexcusable one We hav c 
at least half a dozen humourists, from Chaucer 10 
Carlyle, who arc greater examples of the quality 
But Sterne IS undoubtedK the chief of no small 
province m the great kingdom of Humour What 
has been said above of his general will appl} 


capit ill} here to his particular mcnis and diavr 
bacls His humour is tisuall} a little, and often 
cxtrtincl}, triifirial , and he is dixungmshed from 
most of the greater humounstj {no! jicrliaps from 
Cnrl}Ic, whn owed him more than is alnavs 
recognised) b) lining unable to kt his Iiumoaws 
Strok cs prmlucc ihcir effect without meddling He 
seems to vvatrh himself in the performance of the 
tnrk, to inirotiucc fresh twists and touches mthe 
vcr> doing of it In other words, he is intemelv, 
ncrvousl}, fcverishl} self-conscious, he cacnri' 
vvr-ir his mask or Ins motlci slcadih, btil is 
ah' i}s shifting the one to p^cp from liehind ii, 
and fiddling willi the other to male it set more 
berommgh iiul show iis colours better 

Hence it is possible for Sterne to lie, to some 
rniKuls, a nthcr teaming waiter , but in these inaodi 
It IS best simpl} to h} him do m Other things 
being ciiual, and the re idcr well disposed, there 
IS no fear of his filling to guc satisfaction b\ the 
restless glam mg' pi iv of his mtcHcct , while the 
contristcd introduction of feeling supplies agin 
fwith a cert on allowmncc) i no’ dtsagrcealde o't-e'T 
and escapement Nor, for those who wan' some 
what more of the psvchological interest in li-era 
tuiar arc the s)i olowangs fonh of Toby and Trm 
and the rest in Tus/t iw, of Sterne himself n the 
Journey^ negligible things Tlic ‘gentleman m the 
black silk smvlk’ is for tboughts thai S'c do* 
soon exh lUbtcd lie is, however, no an ear 
writer to understand b} sjtecimens, nor is he la 
all resjieets c isv to select from In one senss. 
no doubt he is ‘ nndc up of cxiracts ’ Hut tht-t 
extracts ire h} no means a!wn}S *0 sepanhk as 

thiv look thev const intlv require the knonlcdgtof 

a not alwavs contiguous content , and, m the new 
humorous pass,agcs cspcciallv. there is al'va}'5 i ’’ 
danger of -.Iqiping' mto one of Sterne s puddles 0 
dirtx water, which do not allow themselves to 
filled uj) or hlockctl out without task to the 
prehension of tiic whole More cspccuall} is t 
the ease in f'nstiam d>//rmfi, where the inci wts 
attending the author hero s birth, and (he eccen 
incuics and misfortunes of Dr blop, and m) m ' 
Tob}'’b wound, and the siege of Namur ! 
wns inflicted, and the fane) sieges in little m 
which he and Corporal Trim beguiled 'heir 
pa}, and the far more formid iblc siege Im 
Widow \\ adman to m} uncle Tob} hmiscl a 
the first skclcli of the Senhiiwitaljeurnn^ 
posed to be made bv Tnstram and 
enure volume — not to mention such pure 
vaginccs as the curse of Emulphtis, 
humours of Yorick and Eugcnius and the W ’ 
and the story of Diego, .and a dozen other > 

— have a gcmiinc metaphv steal connection 
their apparent desultorincss and deviating 
Sen/nnen/af Journey , much shorter, is o 
more closcl} connected and the gf 

tableaux have a real pcnodic bond 
an elaborate sentence. Tlius it is rather - 
manner as a writer, titan the complete na 
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his -wTiting, that can be judged from specimens 
Those, hon c\ cr, vhidi follot\ hate been carefullj 
selected ttnth a tictt to obtain as much duersitj 
as possible, and the) ttill therefore all the better 
illustrate the singular unit) of character which 
underlies this apparent ditcrsit) The onl) char- 
acteristics of imjjortance which remain unillus- 
trated are those which it is in the circumstances 
impossible to illustrate. 

Trim and Toby Planning the Fortlfleatlons 

INhen a man gives himself np to the government 
of a mhng passion, in other words, when his HoBBt 

nORSF grows head strong, farewell cool reason and 

fair discretion. 

My unde Toln’s wound was near well , and as soon 
as the surgeon recovered his surpnse, and could get 
leave to sas as much — he told him ’iwas just beginning 
to incarnate , and that if no fresh exfoliation happened, 
which there was no sign of, — it would he dned up m fue 
or SIX weeks. The sound of as mans Ol)'rapiads, Iw cl ve 
hours before, vould base conve)cd an idea of shorter 
durauon to my unde Tob)’s mind The succession 
of his ideas was now rapid , he broiled with impatience 

to put his design in execution , and so, without con 

suiting further with an) soul living, — which, bj the b)e, 

I think IS right when sou are predctcrmincil to take no 
one soul s adsice, — he pnvatel) ordered Tnni, his man, | 
to pock up a Imndle of lint and dressings, and hire a 
chariot and four, to be at the door exacti) by twebe 
o clock tliat day, svhen he knew my father would be 
open 'Change So, leasing a banknote upon the 
table, for the surgeon's care of him, and a letter of 
thanks for his brothers,— he packcil up his maps, hui 
bools of fortification, his instruments, &C., and, b) the 
help of a crutch on one side, and Tnm on the other, 
ni) uncle Tob) embarked for Shandy HalL 

Tlic reason, or rather the rise, of this sudden cmigra 
tion wns as follows — 

The table m m) unde Tohs s room, and at which, 
the night before this change happened, he svas sitting, 
with his maps, £.c , about him, — being somewhat of the 
smallest, for that mfinil) of great and small instruments 
of Inosrledgc which usually lay crowded upon it, — he 
Iiad tile acadent, in reaching over for his tobacco box, 
to throw do vn his compasses, and, m stooping to take 
the compasses up with his slecse he threw down his 

case of instruments and snuffers , and as the dice 

tool a run against him, m his endcasounng to catdi 

the snuffers m falling, he thrust Monsieur IJIondd off 

the table, and Count de Pagan o top of him 

It was to no purpose for a man, lame as my uncle 
Toby was, to think of redressing these esds b) himself 
he rung his lidl for his man Tnm 1 1 nm, quoth mv 
unde Tob), prithee see what confusion I base here 
been making — I must have some better contns'ancc, — 

Tnm Can’st not thou take m) rule, and measure 

the length and breadth of this table, and then go and 
bespeak me one as big again ’ \ cs, an' please your 

Honour, replied Tnm, making a bow , bnt I hope 

your Honour will be soon well enough to get down to 
your country scat, where, — as )our Honour lakes so 
much pleasure m fortification, — we could manage this 
matter to a T 

I most here inform you that this sen-int of mv uncle 


Toll) s, who went "by the name of Tnm, had been a 

corporal in ni) unde’s own compan) his real name 

was James Butler, but havung got the mck name of 

Tnm m the regiment, m) unde Toby, unless when he 
happened to be vciy angry with him, would never call 
him b) an) other name. 

The poor fellow had been disabled for the service 
by a wound on his left knee b) a musket bullet, at 
the battle of Landen, which was two )ears before the 
affair of Namur and as the fellow was well beloved 
in the regiment, and a hand) fellow into the bargain, 
m) nnde Tohv took him for his servant , nnd of an 
excellent use was he, attending m) unde Toby in the 
camp and in Ins quarters, as a valet, groom, barber, 
cook, sempster, and nurse , and, indeed, from first to 
last, waited upon him and served him with great fidehl) 
and affection 

My uncle Tohv loved the man in return , and what 
attadied him more to him still was the similitude of 
their knowledge For Corporal Tnm (for so, for the 
fnturc, I shall call him), by four )cars’ occasional attention 
to his master s discourse upon fortified towns, and the 
advantages of pi) mg and jiccping continnall) into his 
Master’s plans, i^c , exdusivc and besides what he gained 
Hobpv horsicallv as a hodj servant {non Jlohby 
horsica! /rr se), had become no mean proficient in the 
sacnce and was thought, b) the cook and chamlxtr 
maid, to know as much of the nature of strongholds as 
m) uncle Tob) himself 

1 have but one more stroke to give to finish Corporal 
Trims character,— and it is the onl) dark line in it 
Tlie fellow lovetl to advasc, — or rather to hear himself 
talk, his carnage, however, was so jierfcctly respectful 
'twas casv to keep him silent when )oii had him so^ hut 
set his longue a going, — )ou had no hold of him , he 
wasvailuble, — the clemal interlardmgs of )our Honour, 
with the respectfulness of Coijxiral Tnm's manner, m 
tcrceding so strong!) m behalf of liH elocution — that, 
though )ou might have been incommoded, — you could 
not well lie angr) M) uncle lob) was seldom either 
the one or the other with him, — or, at Ic.a.st, this fault in 
Tnm broke no squares with 'cm Mv uncle Toh), as I 

said, loved the man , and, besides, as he ever looked 

upon a faithful servant as an humble friend — he could 

not bear to slop his mouth Such was Corporal 

Tnm 

If I durst presume, continued Tnm, to give )our 
Honour m) advice, and speak m) opinion in this 
matter Thou art welcome, Tnm, quoth m) uncle 

Toll) , speak, — speak what thou thinkest upon the 

subject, man, without fear Why, then, replied Tnm, 
not hanging his cars, and scratching his head, like a 
counti) lout, but stroking his hair back from his forehead, 
and standing erect as before his division I think, 
quoth Tnm, advanang his left, which was his lame leg, 
a little fonvards, — and pointing with Ins nght hand ojicn 
towards a map of Dunkirk, which was pinned against the 
hangings, — I think, quoth Corporal Tnm, with humble 
submission to )our Honour’s better judgment, that these 
ravelins, bastions, curtains, and horn works, make but 
a poor, contemptible, fiddle faddlc piece of work of it 
here upon paper, compared to what )our Honour and 
I could make of it were vve in the country by ourselves, 
and liad hut a rood, or a rood and a half of ground to do 
what vve pleased w itli jVs summer is coming on, con 
tmued Tnm, jour Honour might sit out of doors, and 
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gi\e me the nography [Call it ichnogmph), quoth 
my uncle] of the town or citadel your Honqqr v,as 
pleased to sit down before, — and I will be shot by your 
Honour upon the glacis of it, if I do not fortify it to 
your Honour’s mind I dare say thou would’st, Tnm, 
quoth my uncle for if your Honour, contimied the 
Corporal, could but mark me the polygon, mtfi its exact 
hnes and angles That I could do a ery' w ell, quoth my 
uncle I would begin wath the fosse, and if your 
Honour could tell me the proper depth and breadth 
I can to a hair s breadth, Tnm, replied my uncle I 
would throw out the earth upon this hand towards the 
towm for the scarp, — and on that hand towqrds the 
campaign for the counter scarp Very right, Tnm, 

quoth my uncle Toby And when I had sloped them 
to your mind, — an’ please your Honour, I would face the 
glacis, as the finest fortifications are done m Flgnders, 
wath sods, — and as your Honour knows they should be, 
— and I would make the walls and parapets with sods 
too The best engineers call tliem gazons, Tnm, said 
my uncle Toby Whether they are gazons or sods, 
IS not much matter, leplied Tnm , your Honour knows 
they are ten times beyond a facing either of brick or 
stone I know they are, Trim, in some respects, — 

quoth my uncle Toby, nodding his head, for a 

cannon ball enters into the gazon nght onwards, w ithout 
bringing any rubbish down with it, which might fill the 
fosse (as was the case at St Nicholas's Gate) and facilitate 
the passage oi er it 

\ our Honour understands these matters, replied Cor 
poral Tnm, better than any officer in his Jlajesty’s senice 

but would your Honour please to let the be 

speaking of the table alone, and let us but go into the 
country, I would work, under your Honour’s directions, 
like a horse, ixnd make fortifications for you something 
like a tansy, with all their battenes, saps, ditches, and 
palisadoes, that it should be worth all the world’s nding 
tw enty miles to go and see it 

My uncle Toby blushed as red as scarlet, as Tnm 

went on, but it was not a blush of guilt, — of 

modesty, or of anger, it was a blush of joy, he 

was fired inth Corporal Tnm’s project and desenp 
tion Tnm' said my uncle Toby, thon hast said 
enough AVe might begin the campaign, continued 
Tnm, on the yery day that Ins hlajesty and the 
Allies take the field, and demolish ’em, ton n for town, 
as fast as Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, say no 
more Your Honour, continued Tnm, might sit m 
your arm chair (pointing to it) this fine weather, giving 
me your orders, and I would Say no more, Tnm, 
quoth my uncle Toby Besides, your Honour would 
get not only pleasure and good pastime, but good air, 
and good e\ercise, and good health, and your Honour’s 
wound would be well m a month Thou hast said 
enough, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby (putting his hand 
into his breeches pocket)— I like thy project mightily 
And, if your Honour pleases. I’ll this moment 
go and buy a pioneer’s spade to take down with us, 
and I ’ll bespeak a shovel and a pick axe, and a couple 
of Say no more, Trim, quoth my uncle Toby, leap 
ing up upon one leg, quite o\ ercome avith rapture,— and 
tlimsting a guinea into Tnm’s hand Tnm, said my 

uncle Tobi, say no more) but go down, Trim, this 

moment, my lad, and bnng up my supper this instant 
Trim ran dow n and brought up his master’s supper, — 
to no purpose, Trim’s plan of operation ran so much 


in my uncle Toby's head, he could not taste it 

Trim, quoth my uncle Toln, get me to bed 

all one Corporal 1 nm’s descnption had so fired 
his imagination — my uncle Toby could not shut his eyes. 
The more he considered it, the more bewatchmg 

the scene appeared to him, so that, two full hoars 

before daylight, he had come to a final determination, 
and had concerted the whole plan of his and Corporal 
Trim’s decampment 

My uncle 1 oby had a neat little country house of his 
oivn, in the ullage where my father’s estate lay at 
Shandy, which had been left him by an old und^ with 
a small estate of about one hundred pounds a year 
Behind tins house, and contiguous to it, was a kitchen 

garden of about half an acre , and at the bottom of 

the garden, and cut off from it by a tall yew hedge, was 
a bowling green containing just about as much groimd 

as Corporal Tnm wished for so that as Tnm 

uttered the w ords, ‘ A rood and a half of ground to do 
what they would with’ — this identical bowhng-green 
instantly presented itself, and became cunously pamted, 
all at once, upon the retina of my uncle Toby’s fancy 
which was the physical cause of making him change 
colour, or, nt least, of heightening bis blnsh to that 
immoderate degree I spoke of 
Neier did lo\er post down to a beloved mistress with 
more beat and evpectation than my uncle Tobi did to 
enjoy this selfsame llung in priiate I say pnrate 
for It w as sheltered from the house, as I told 
you, by a Ifill yew hedge, and was coaered on the other 
three sides from mortal sight, by rough holly, and thick 
set flowenng shrubs so that the idea of not being 
seen did not a little contribute to the idea of pleasure 
preconcened m my unde Toby’s mind Vain thought' 
liDweicr thick it was planted about, — or pnvate soever 
it might seem, — to think, dear unde Toby, of enjoying 
a thing which took up a whole rood and a half of 
ground, — and not have it knowau 

How my uncle Toby and Corporal Tnm manag 
this matter, — with the history of theur campargns, whi 
w ere no w ay barren of ei ents, — mai make no nnmtcrrf 
mg under plot in the epitasis and working np of this 
drama At present the scene must drop, — and change 
for the parlour fire-side Tnstram Shmd,, 0. s)' 

Mr Shandy on his Son's Death. 

And a diapter it shall have, and a devil 

of a one too so look to yourselves. 

’Tis either Plato, or Plutarch, or Seneca, or \enop aUi 
or Epictetus, or Theophrastus, or Luaan, — or some one, 
perhaps, of later date, either Cardan or Budis^ 
Petrarch, or Stella,— or, possibly, it may be somedivme 
or father of the church, St Austin, or St 
Barnard — who affirms that it is an irresistible an 
passion to vv eep for the loss of our fnends or chil 
and Seneca (I’m positive) tells us somewhere at 
griefs ev acuate tlicmselv es best by that particulm 
and, accordingly, we find that David wept or 
Absalom, Adnan for Ins Antmoiis, Niobe m w 
dren, and that Apollodoms and Cnto both s 
Socrates before his death , 

^ly father managed his affliction otherwise , au ^ 
differently from most men, either ancient or m ^ 
for lie neither wept it away, as the Hebrews 
Romans, — nor slept it off, as the Lnplan e 
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tins 7— ’T\vas no year of onr Lord, replied my failicr 
That ’s impossible, cried my uncle Toby Simpleton 
said my father,— ’ttras forty yean, licfor? Christ was bom 
My uncle Toby had but two things for it, cither to 
suppose his brother to be the Wandering Jew,-— or 

that his misfortunes had disordcreul his bnin May 

the Lord God of heaven and earth protect him and 
restore him,’ said my uncle Toby, pnynng silently for 
my father, and with tears in his eyes. 

My father placed the tears to a proper account, rnd 

went on with his harangue wath great spint 

‘There is not such great odds, brother Toby, bctavitl 
good and evil, as the world imagines ’ (This way of 
setting off, by the bye, was not likely to cure my uncle 

Toby’s suspicions) ‘Labour, sorrow, gnef, sickness, 

want, and woe, arc the sauces of life ’ Much good 

may it do them,— said my uncle Toby to himself 

‘ My son is dead ' ’ — so much the licttcr , — ’tis a shame, 
in such a tempest, to hasc but one anchor 

‘But he IS gone for ever from us ' be it so — lie is 
got from under the hands of his barber licforc he was 
bald,— he is but risen from a feast before he was silr 
felted ,— from a banquet lieforc he had got drunken 
‘The Thracians wept when a child was bom,’ 

(And we were eery near it, quoth my uncle Toby) 

‘and feasted and made merry when a man went out of 
the world, and with reason- Death opens the gate of 
fame, and shuts the gate of Ensq after it , — it unlooses 
the chain of the captise,— and puts the bondsman’s task 
into another man’s hands, 

‘Shew me the man, who knows what life is, who 
dreads it,— and I’ll show thee a pnsoncr who dreads 
his liberty ’ 

Is It not better, my dear brother Toby — (for mark — 
our appetites arc but diseases)— is it not better not to j 

hunger at all, than to cat? not to thirst, than to lake ! 

physic to cure it? 

is it not better to be freed from cares and agues, — 
from love and melancholy, — and the other hot and cold 
fits of life, than, like a galled traecllcr who comes weary 
to his inn, to be bound to begin his journey afresh ? 

There is no terror, brother Toby, in its looks but 
what It borrows from groans and coneulsioiis — and the 
blowing of noses and the wiping away of tears w ith the 
liottoms of curtains m a dyang man’s room — Strip it of 
these, — What is it? ’Tis better in battle than in lied, 
said my uncle Toby — Take away its hearses, its mutes, 
and its mourning, its plumes, esaitchcons, and other 
mechanic aids — What is it? Belter ttt hatlle? con 
tmued my father, smiling , for he had absolutely forgot 
my brother Bobby — it is terrible no wav — for consider, 

brother Toby, — when we are — death is not , and 

when death ir — we are not My uncle Toby laid 

dowai his pipe, to consider the proposition, my fathers 
eloquence was too rapid to stay for any man, — away 
It went — and burned my uncle Toby’s ideas along with 
it 

For this reason, continued my father, ’tis worthy to 
recollect how little alteration, m great men, the 
approaches of death have made — Vespasian died in a 
jest upon his close stool — Galba with a sentence , — 
Septimus Sevenis m a despatch , — Tibenus in dissimula 
tion , — and Casar Augustus in a compliment 1 hope 
’twais a sincere one, — quoth my uncle Toliy — 

’ fwas to his wife, — said my father 

i^xoxn Tnstram Shaiid^y \ 7) 


Tho Kitchen Sorrcrwlngr 

My young master in l.ondon » dead' slid 

Olradiali 

A green satin night gown of my mother’s, winch 

had been twice scoured, was the first idea which Obs 

diah’s exclamation brought into Susannah’s head )\ell 

might Locke w nte a chapter upon the impnfeclions of 

Then, quoth Susannah, we must all go mlo 

mourning But note a second time the word tnonn: 

tne;, notwithstanding Susannah made use of it hciself- 
failcd also of doing its office, it exaicil not one single 
idea, tinged cither with grey or black, all was greca 

The green satin night gown hung there still 

Oh ’ ’twill lie the death of my poor mi«trcss, cned 

Susannah —My mother’s whole wanlrobe folloivcA- 
What a procession ' her red damask, — her orange tawny, 

— her white and yellow lute stnng., — her brown taffcti, 

— her Iwne laced caps, her lied gowns, and comforted: 

under petticoats Not a rag was left behind. 'ho 

ihr ‘Pill nea'er looh np apitn /’ said Susannah. 

W c had a fat foolish scullion ,— my father, I thinlc, 
kept her for her simplicity ,-she had liecn all antnM 

struggling with a dropsy He is dead ' said Obitliah, 

•he 15 certainly dead ' So am not I, said the foolish 
scullion 

Here IS s.ad news, Tnm 1 cned Susanaah, wipaig 

her eyes as Tnm stepped into the kitchen,— master 
Bobby IS dead and hmeti — the funeral was an interpo 
tion of Susannah s— we shall have all to go into mooro- 
ing, said Susannah 

I hojic not, said Tnm You hope not ' cned 5 wn 

nah, earnestly 1 he mourning ran not in Tnm s htao, 

whatever it did in Susannah’s. I hope,— said 
explaining himself, I hope in God the news is o 
true. 1 heard the letter read with m\ own ears, aa 
swered Obadiah . and we shall have a tcmble piwoi 
work of It in stubbing the Ox moor Oh ' he s > 
said 'tusannah As sure, said the scullion, as I m 
1 lament for him from my heart and my sou , 
Tnm, fetching a sigh —Boor creature '—poor " 
poor gentleman ' . , 

lie was alive last \Vhitsuntidc ' said I e 

man Whitsuntide 1-alas ' cried Tnm, extcndir« 

nght arm, and falling instantly into the 
in wliicli he read the sermon, -what is 
Jonathan (for that was the coachman’s name), or 
tide, or any tide or time past, to tliLs 1 
now, continued the Corporal (stnkmg t e ^ 

stick perpendicularly upon the floor, so as ^ , 

idea of health and stability) ,- and arc 
ping his hat on the ground) gone I in a ran 
Twas infinitely sinking- Susannah burst 
of tears. -Me are not stocks and pd, bt 

Obadiali, the cook maid, all melted — m 
scullion herself, who was scounng a fish hetue ^ 
knees, was roused wath it — Tlie whole kit 

about the Corporal — -ition of 

Now, as 1 perceive plamlv that the p jpe 

our constitution in church and state, an , 
preservation of the whole world, ^ moertv 

thing, the distnbution and balance of its P the 

power, may m time to come depend grtm 
nght understanding of this stroke of t 
eloquence, — I do demand your “**'”* °" take 

ships and Reverences, for any ten pages oge 
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them where jon will in anj other part of the work, t.hall 
sleep for It at )onr case. 

I said, ‘ We arc not stocks and stones 'tis verj well 
I should have added, nor are we angels,— I wish we 
is-erc,— but men clothed with bodies, and gos-emed by 
our imaginations — and what a junketing piece of work 
of It there is betwixt thcac and our seven senses, espe 
cudl) some of them , for m> oivn part, I own it, I am 
ashamed to confess. Let it suffice to affirm th.at, of all 
the senses, the eje (for I absotutel) deny the touch, 
tho’ most of your Barbnlt, I know, are for it) has the 
quickest commerce with the soul, — gives a smarter stroke, 
and leaves something more inexpressible upon the fanig- 
than words can cither convey— -or sometimes get nd of 
— I 'vc gone a little about , — no matter, ’tis for health, 

— let us onl) carr) it Ixick in our mind, to the mortality 
of Trim’s hat— ‘Arc we not here now,— and gone m 
a moment?’ — ^There was nothing in the sentence, — 
’twns one of jour self evident truths we have the advan 
tage of hearing every day , and if Tnm had not trusted 
more to his hat than his head, he had made nothing at 
all of it. 

'Arc we not here now,’ continued the Oirporal, 

and are we not ’ dropping his hat plump upon the 

ground, — and pausing before he pronounced the word 
— 'gone' In a moment’’ The descent of the hat was as 
if a heavy lump of clay had been kneaded into the crown 
of it Isothing could have cxprcsscvl the sentiment 
of mortalitv, of which it was the type and forerunner, 
like It, — his hand seemed to vanish from under it, — it 
fell dead, — the Corporals eye fixed upon it as upon 
a corpse , — and Susannah burst into a flood of tears. 

h>ow, — ten thousand, and ten thousand times ten 
thousand (for matter and motion are infinite) are the 
ways by which a hat may be dropped upon the ground 
without any effect — Had he flung it, or thrown it, or 
cast It, or skimmed it, or squirted it, or let it slip or 
fall in any possible direction under Heaven, — or in the 
Iiest direction that could be given to it — had he dropjied 
It like a goose,— like a puppy,— like an ass, — or in 
doing It, or even after he had done it, had he looked 
like a fool, — like a ninny, — like a nincomiKKij), — it had 
failed, and the effect upon the heart had been lost 

^c who govern this mighty world and its mighty 
concerns walh the engines of eloquence, — who heat it, 
and cool it, and melt it, and mollifv it, — and then tiardcn 

It again to your purpose , 

\ c who wind and turn the passions walh this great 
windlass , and having done it, lead the owners of them 

whither ye think meet 

\e, lastly, who dnvc , and whv not’ \c also 

who are dnven like turkevs to market, v<ith a stick and 
a red clout, — meditate — meditate, I bcsccch you, upon 
Trim’s liat. (trora Trtsitam ShanJ/ v 7) 

Tho StArllng- 

Tugenius knowing that 1 was as little subject to be 
o\ erburthencvl vvatb monev as tliough*, bad dravvai me 
aside to interrogate me bow much 1 had taken care for? 
Upon telling him the exact sum Fugeaius shook his j 
head and said It would not do so pnlM out hi< purse 1 
in order to empty it into mine 1 're enough m con t 
sc ence, kr..cmtis, said 1 Tndeeil \ orck, you have 1 
rot replied tu, emus , I know France and Italv Ixcllcr 
than von But ron don’t con- ler I iigcnuis, said I, 
refusing hu offer that l>cfare T have been three davs m 


Pans, I shall take care to say or do something or other 
for which I shall get clapped up into the Daslilc, and 
that I shall live there a couple of months entirely at 
the King of France’s expense I beg pardon, said 
Eugcnins, drily , really, I had forgot that resource. 

Ivon the event I had treated gaily' came senoudy to 
my door 

Is it folly, or nonchalamt, or philosophy, or pcrti 
nacity , — or what ts it in me, that after all, when La 
Fleur had gone down stairs, and I was quite alone, 1 
could not bnng down ray mind to think of it otherwase 
than I had then spoken of it to Eugcnius’ 

— And as for the Bastilc — the terror is in the word — 
Make the most of it you can, said I to myself, the 
Bastilc IS but another word for a tower, — and a tower 
IS but another word for a house you can’t get out of — 
Mercy on the gouty ' for they arc in it twacc a yaiar — 
But with nine livrcs a day, and pen and ink and paper 
and patience, albeit a man can t get out, he may <lo very 
well within, — at least for a month or six weeks, at the 
end of which, if he is a harmless fellow, his innocence 
appears, and he comes out a belter and wiser man than 
he went in. 

I had some occasion (I forget what) to step into the 
court yard, as I settled this account , and remember I 
walked down stairs in no small triumph with the con 

celt of my reasoning Heshrtw the sombre penal ’ 

said I, vauntinglv — for I enva not its power, which 
paints the evils of life with so hanl and deadly a colour- 
ing The mind sits temfied at the objects she has 
magnified hcriclf, and blackened , reduce them to their 

proper Stic and hue, she overlooks them ^'Tis true, 

said I, correcting the proposition— the Bistile is not an 
evil to be despised — But slop it of its lowers — fill up the 
foss— unbamcadc the doors— call it simplv a confine 
ment, and suppose ’tis some tyrant of a distemper— and 
not of a man, wliicli holds you in it — the oval vanishes, 
and vou bear the other half without complaint 

I was interrupted in the hcy^lay of this soliloquy, 
with a voice which I look to lie of a child, which com 
plained 'it could not get out ’ — I loot’d up and down 
the passage, and, seeing neither man, woman nor child, 
I went out without further attention 

In mv return back through the passage, I hcanl 
the same words repealed twice over, and looking up, 
I saw It was a starling hung in a little cage. — ‘1 can't 
get ou* — I can’t get out,' said the starling 

I stood looking at the bird and to every person who 
came through the passage, it ran fluttering to the side 
towards which they approached it, with the sam'- lamcn 
tation of its captivity, — ‘ I can t get out, said the starling 

God help thee ' said I, — but I ’ll let thee out, cost 

what It will so I turned about the cage to get tlic door 
It was tvvistcil and double twasted so fast walh wire there 
was no getting it open wathout pulling the cage to pieces 
— I took Imth hands to it 

Tlie bin! flew to the place vthere I vvas attemyding Ins 
deliverance, and, thrusting Ins head through the Irclhs 
pressed his breast againv' it, as if impatient. — 1 fear, poor 

creature snid I I cannot set thee at hlvrty ‘Ao 

said the s'arhng ‘ I can’t get cut — 1 can’t gc oa-' 

I vow I never had ana afTcciioav more tendtr'vawak 
cnc«I nor do I rcm'-raler an inciden in iny life wli're 
the dissipated spmt , to which my reawm had Is-cn a 
Imbhle, vverr to suddenlv calld home. Xfochanica! xv 
the notes were vc* to true in tJ^c to nature were tle'y 
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chanted, that m one moment the) o\erthren all jny 
systematic reasonings upon the Bastile, and I hea\nl) 
walked up stairs, unsaying every word I had sold in 
going down them. 

Disguise thyself as thou wilt, still. Slavery, said I, 
still thou art a bitter draught ' and, though thousands 
in all ages have been made to drink of thee, thou art no 
less bitter on that account — ’Tis thou, thnee sweet 
and granous goddess, addressing mvself to Liberty, 
whom all, in public or in pnvate, worship, whose taste 
IS grateful, and ever will be so, till Mature herself shall 
change No tint of words can spot thy snowy mantle, 
nor chymic power turn thy sceptre into iron , — with thee, 
to smile upon him os he eats his crust, the swain is 
happier than his monarch, from whose Court thou art 
exiled — Gracious Heaven ' cried I, kneeling down upon 
the last step but one in my ascent, grant me but health, 
thou great Bestow er of it, and give me but this fair 
goddess as my compamon, — and shower down thy 
mitres, if it seem good unto thy Divine Provadence, upon 
those heads which are aching for them ' 

Tlie bird in his cage pursued me into my room I sat 
down close by my table, and, leaning my head upon my 
hand, I began to figure to myself the miscnes of con 
finement 1 was in a right frame for it, and so I gave 
full scope to my imagination 

I was going to begin with the millions of my fellow 
creatures born to no inheritance but slavery but finding, 
however affecting the picture was, that I could not bring 
it near me, and that the multitude of sad groups m it did 
but distract me, 

— I took a single captive , and, havmg first shut him 
up m his dungeon, I then looked through the twilight 
of his grated door to take his picture 

I beheld his body half wasted away with long cxpecia 
tion and confinement, and felt what kind of sickness of 
the heart it was which arises from hope deferred Upon 
looking nearer, I saw him pale and feverish, in thirty 
years the western breeze had not once fanned his blood , 
— he had seen no sun, no moon, in all that time ,— nor 
had the voice of fnend or kinsman breathed through his 
lattice ' — His children I 

But here my heart b^an to bleed , and I was forced 
to go on with another part of the portrait 

He was sitting upon the ground upon a httle straw, 
m the furthest comer of his dungeon, which was alter- 
nately his chair and bed a httle calender of small slicks 
was laid at the head, notched all over with the dismal 
days and nights he had passed there — he had one of 
these httle sticks in Ins hand, and, with a msty nail, he 
was etching another day of misery to add to the heap 
As I darkened the little light he had, he lifted up a 
hopeless eye towards the door, then cast it down, — shook 
his head, and went on with his work of afBiction 1 
heard his chams npon his legs, as he turned his body to 
lay his little stick upon the bundle — He gave a deep 
sigh. — I saw the iron enter into his soul ' — I burst into 

tears 1 could not sustain the picture of confinement 

which my fancy had drawn, 

(From A Seiiitmciital yoitniry ) 

There is an edition of Steme s works by the present writer (with 
the letters and sermons, 6 vols 1894) of Trtsimm i>haitdy by 
Messrs Henley and ^Vh^3Iey (1894) and of Tnsiram Shandy and 
the Sentimental youmey m Macmillans Library of English 
Classics ( 1900 ) For the biography consult Femars IlUutratioHS 
cf Sterne (i8ia), Percy Filigcrolds Lt/e 0/ Stenu (new ed. 1S9Q, 

H D Traill 5 monograph m the English Men of Letters Senes (1882), 


the French Life by Pnol Stapfer (18B1), Scherers Esiay (tnm, 
1891), TDd Mr Sidney Lee* atlidc m the X^iciienary o/AattcKal 
Bhzraphy It ought, perhaps, to be said that this law addiTery 
largely, from sources mostly unpublished and sometimes acces lUc 
with great difficulty ^ to our prcvicms information The particulan, 
howeser, though sometimes interesting, arc id no single mstacceof 
great importance , and m a pood many cases probably represcct 
nicrely the gossip to whicli, unluckily, Sterne seems lo ba\e pren 
more than sufficient handles. But on the whole they mayteurl 
materially to confirm and enliven, without m any way alicnnj, the 
portrait of the author of Tristram Shandy that we denre frombs 
own books and his Jong known letters. 

GCORGE SAINTSBURY 


J.imcs Townlcy (1714-78) was author of 
Htgh Life below Stans, a burlesque on the ex 
travagance and affectation of servants in aping the 
manners of their masters, ultimately detected by 
the master m disguisa The play was said actually 
to hav c had some effect m correcting this abuse , 
at nil events it provoked organised and violent 
protest from all the liv cned sen ants m the gallerv 
when It was produced in the Edinburgh theatre. 
Tovvnlev, son of a wealthy London merchant and 
brother of Sir Charles Tovvailey, Garter King of 
Arms, was horn at Barking and bred at St John’s, 
Cambridge From 1760 he was head master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School, and latterly he also held 
clerical preferments Other two farces of his were 
failures But it was said that from one of them 
came much of a piece produced by Gamck and 
Colman, and that many of the best things by 
Gamck, TowTilcy'’s intimate, benefited greafij 
Tow nicy’s suggestion and retision 

John Ilankcsayortli (c. 1715-73)1 
London, in 1744 succeeded Dr Johnson on the 
Gcntlcmaifs Magasntej and m 1752 started, with 

Johnson and others, The Ailve!ititrer,h'3M oi isYiKt 

140 numbers were from Havvkcsvvorth’s pen, and 
show a not wholly unsuccessful imitation of the 
Johnsonian manner Haw keswortli, who became 
LLD, published a volume of fairy talcs (i76t)i 
edited Sw ift, and prepared the account of Captam 
Cook’s first V oy age, vv hich formed v ols ii and lu 0 
Havvkcsworth’s Foyages (3 \ ols 1773 ) 

Clmrles Johnstone (c. 1719-1800) amused 
the town in 1760-65 by the clever contemporary 
satire of his Chrysal, or the Adventures of a 
Gninea Bom of Annandale ancestry m County 
Limenck, Johnstone studied at Dublin, an ‘"’os 
debarred by deafness from success as a 
He went to India m 1782, was a propnetor 0 0 
of the Bengal newspapers, and died at a ou 
Several other novels from his pen are now ev^^ 
more completely forgotten than Chr)sa 
Johnson — to whom the manusenpt ^ r 
bv the bookseller — advased the publica ' 
Chiysal, whose author, Sir Walter cot 
wards said, might safely be ranked as , 

Jmcnal Tlie adventures are related 
m the style of Lc Sage and of ^mhor 

satincal portraits are ov ercharged , public 

exaggerated the vaces of his age and 0 1 ■ 

men, and his book was not altogether 
called the best scandalous chronicle of c ,. 
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Horace TTalpolc (formalh Hqratio), fourth 
Earl of Orford, ■vras bom 24U1 September 1717 fo s ) 
m London, the third son of Sir Robert Walpole. 
At Eton and at King's College, Carabndge, he had 
Graj the poet as a friend, and nhile still at the 
unu ersitj was appointed bj his father to sinecures 
■worth £1100 a )ear He and Gra) set out together 
on the grand tour, but after tw o ) cars quarrelled 
and parted at Reggio, where Walpole fell ill 
Returning to England (1741), he took his scat for 
CaUington in Com'wall , but although he interested 
himself in cases like the Bjng tnal of 1757, his 
function in politics was that of the chronicling 
spectator rather than the energetic actor He ex- 
changed his Comish scat in 1754 for the famil> 
borough of Castle Rising, and this in 1757 for that 
of King’s Lynn In 1745 his father died, leating 
him with ample means, and he continued to live 
the life of collector and connoisseur, dabbling 
lightlj in familiar verse and jettx tT esprit, trifling 
wath history and art cntiasm, and corresponding 
voluminously In 1747 he purchased, near Twacken- 
ham, the cottage which he gradually elaborated 
into the well knowai ‘Gothic Castle’ and ‘cunosity 
shop’ of Strawberry Hill This transformation, 
authorship, visits to Pans (1765, 1767, 1775, where 
he came to know Madame du Dcffand), the estab- 
lishment of a pm-ate press (i757), and correspond- 
ence w ith Sir Horace Mann and others constituted 
the occupations of his life. His acquaintance wnth 
the two Misses Berry, his ‘twin waves,’ dated from 
1788 , he died in London and March 1797, and was 
buned at Houghton, the Norfolk seat of his family 
In 1791, bv the dcatli of his eldest brother’s son, 
he had become fourth Earl of Orford , he was never 
mamed His essays in Moore's World exhibit a 
deft hand, and he had gifts as a verse writer In 
such squibs as the Letter from Xo Ho to /its 
friend Lien Cht at Pekin (1757), in which he 
follows Montesquieu and Lyttelton and antia- 
pates Goldsmith, he is at his best His Castle of 
Otranto (1764;, professedly r translation from the 
MS of an Italian cleric, was, wath its mcdi-cval 
and supernatural machinery, a forerunner of the 
romantic mov ement. Lauded by Sir Writer Scott 
and denounced by Hazlitt, this romance had un- 
doubtedly the honour, such as it is, of leading up 
to the ‘School of Terror,’ to Clara Reeve and 
Mrs Radcliffc, to Beckford and Monk Lewis and 
Matunn. Walpole’s tragedy of Tin MysUnons 
Mother {1768), pronounced ‘of the highest order’ 
bv Byron, is ‘strong’ but gpucsome. Other works 
often quoted arc the Catalogue of Roj al and Noble 
Authors (175S , best cd 1S06), Fugitnc PicctS in 
Verse and Prose (1758), Anecdotes of Painting in 
England a standard worl for more than 
a century ), a Catalogue of Lngra" ers (1763), Histone 
Doubts on Richard in (176S) an Essai on Madert 
Gardcningly’t%'^,Memoirs of tl t iMst Ten Years of 
George II ( 1823), Memoirs of the Reign of Gi orgelll 
(184; , good cd bv G F Russell Barker 1892), 5 .c 
He also printed at the Strawbcirv Hill Press 
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the Odes of Gray (1757), Grammont’s Menwires 
{1772), Life of Lord Herbert of Clicrbury (1764), 
Lucan’s Pharsalia, with Bentley’s notes (1760;, 5 .c 
Walpole’s literary reputation rests chiefly upon his 
published letters, which, nearly 2700 in number, 
nval m interest those of his friend Grav, and deal 
m the most vavaaous way wath party politics, 
foreign affairs, literature, art, and personal gossip 
His cnticisms, frequently caustic, at times merely 
capnaous, often show real literary insight. 

Strawberry HUl 

You perceive by my date [1747] that I am got into a 
new camp, and have left my tub at Mindsor It is a 
little playahing house that I got out of Mrs Chenevav’s 
shop [the place was sob let to him by Mrs Chenevax, 
a toy woman], and is the prettiest bauble you ever saw 
It IS set in enamelled meadows, watli filigree hedges — 

A small Euphrates through the piece is roll d, 

And little finches wave their wings of gold 

Two delightful roads, that you would call dusty, supply 
me continually with coaches and chaises, barges as 
solemn as Barons of the Exchequer move under my 
window , Richmond Hill and Ham Walks bound my 
prospects , but, thank God ' the Thames is between me 
and the Duchess of Queensberry Dowagers, as plenty 
as flounders, inhabit all around , and Pope’s ghost is 
just now skimming under my vnndow by a most poetical 
moonlight 

The Scottish EebeUlon. 

Act 15, 17^5- 

I told you in my last what disturbance there had been 
about the new regiments, the affair of rank was again 
disputed on the report till ten at night, and earned by 
a majority of twenty three The King had been per 
snadcvl to appear for it, though Lord Granville made it 
a party point against Mr Pelham M iniungton did not 
speak I was not there, for I could not vote for it, and 
yielded not to give any hindrance to a public measure 
(or at least what was called so) just now The Pnnee 
acted openly, and influenced his people against it, but 
it only served to let Mr Pelham sec, what, hke every 
tlimg else, he did not know, how strong he is. The 
King wall scarce speak to him, and he cannot yet get 
Pitt into place. 

The Rebels are come into England for two days 
vve believed them near Lancaster, but tlic Mmistrv now 
own that they don’t know if they have passed Carlisle 
Some think they will besiege that town, which has an 
old wall, and all the militia in it of Cumberland and 
Westmoreland , but as tliey can pas^ by it, I don t sec 
vvhv they should take it, for they arc not strong enough 
to Icav e garrisons Several desert them as tlicy advance 
south , and altogether, good men and bad, nobody 
believes them ten thousand By their marching west 
ward to avoid Wade, it is evndent that they are not 
strong enough to fight him Tliev may vet retire back 
into their mountains, but if once thev get to Lancaster, 
their retreat is cut off, for ^Yadc wall not stir from 
Newcastle till he has embarked them deep into England, 
and then he wall be lichmd them He has sent General 
Ilandasyde from Berwick with two regiments to t-kc 
possession of Edinburgh. The RcbcL are ccrtamlv in 
a very desperate situation thtv dared not meet Yndc 
and if thev had waited for him, their troops would liave 
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deserted, Unle«i thc\ meet with great risings in their 
favour in Lancashire, I don't see nhat the) can hope, 
csccpt from a continuation of our neglect That, 
indeed, has nobl) exerted itself for them The) were 
suffered to march the whole length of Scotland, and 
tahe jiossession of tlie capital, without a man apjieanng 
against them Hicn two thousand men sntUd to them, 
to run from them Till the flight of Cope’s arm), Wade 
was not sent Two roads still lay into England, and 
till tliLi had chosen that which Wade had not taken, no 
arm) was thought of being sent to senirc the other 
\on Ligonicr, with seven old regiments, and six of the 
new, IS ordered to Lancashire before this first division 
of the army could get to Coventiy, they are forced to 
onlcr It to hall, for fear the enemv should be up wnth it 
licfore It was all assembled It is uncertain if the Rebels 
will march to the north of Wales, to Bristol, or towards 
Ixmdon If to the latter, Ligonicr must fight them 
if to cither of the other, which I hope, the two armies 
may join and dn\c them into a comer, where they must 
all perish Tie) cannot subsist in ales but by being 
supplied b) the papists in Ireland flic best is, that 
wc arc m no fear from France , there is no preparation 
for invasions in any of their ports Lord Clancarty, 
a Scotchman [not so, he was Irish] of great parts, but 
mad and drunken, and whose family forfeited fyopoo 
a year for King James, is made vice admiral at Brest 
Tlic Duke of Betlford goes in his little round person with 
Ins regiment , he now Lakes to the land, and says he is 
tircil of being a pen and ink man Lord Gower insisted 
too niwn going with Ins regiment, but is laid up with the 
gout 

With the Rcliels in England, you may imagine we 
have no pnvatc news, nor think of foreign Erom this 
account vou may judge that our cause is far from dcs 
peratc, though disagreeable 

Tlic I’nncc [Eredcrick, Pnnee of Wales], while the 
Pnneass lies in, has taken to give dinners, to which he 
asks two of the ladies of the bed chamber, two of the 
maids of honour, &,c. by turns, and five or six others 
He sits at the head of the table, drinks and harangues 
to all this medley till nine at night , and the other day, 
after the affair of the regiments, drank Mr Fox's health in 
a bumper, with three hurras for opposing Mr Pelham 

‘ Si qua fata aspera laimpas, 

Tu Marccllus tns ! ’ 

\ ou put me in pain for my • eagle, and in more for 
the Chutes, whose real is very heroic, but ven ill placed 
1 long to bear that all my Chutes and eagles are safe out 
of the Pope's hands ' Pray , w isli the Suarcscs joy of all 
their espousals Docs the Princess pray abundantly for 
her fneiid the Pretender? Is she extremely oAr/Znewith 
her devotion , and does she fast till she has got a violent 
appetite for supper? And then, docs she cal so long, 
that old ‘^arravm is quite impatient to go to cards again? 
(k)o< 1 night’ I intend you shall still be Resident from 
King George 

rs ~\ forgot to tell vou that the other day I con 
cLlr,l thr Ministry 1 new the danger was all oicr, for 
the Duke of \'cw castle ventured to have the Pretender’s 
de^Iantion hum* at the Roval Exchange 

»<re an KneHiJi familj* of Walpoles acrjiiaintancc 

H'st-re Th^ eisle sras ihe aauqne fournl near the llalhs 
of at Font m ijte aod puichasej m 1745 by VVatpole 

I r 1 The Chute Jt foinictt part of hit collection at 

> mierryJini 


For these two days av e have been expecting news of 1 
battle Wade marched last Satuialay from Newcastle, 
and must hav c got up with the Rebels if they stayed foe 
him, though the roads are exceedingly bail and great 
quantities of snow have fallen But last night there 
was some notice of a body of Relicls being advanced to 
Penryth We were put into great spints by an hetwe 
letter from the Mayor of Carlisle, who had fired on the 
Rebels and made them retire , he concluded with Eaymg, 
‘And so I think the town of Carlisle has done hu Majesty 
more service than the great aty of Edinburgh, or than ad 
Scotland together ’ But this hero, vs ho was grosni the 
whole fashion for four and tw enty hours, had chosen to 
stop all other letters. The King spoke of him at his 
levee with great encomiums , Lord Stair said ’ Yes, su, 
Mr Paterson has behaved very bravely ’ The Duke of 
Bedford interrupted him — ‘My Lord, his name is not 
PtUenon , that is a Scotch name , his name is Pallinsfid 
But alack 1 the next day the Rebels returned, havmg 
placed the women and children of the country in waggons 
in front of their army , and forang the peasants to fix Ibc 
scaling ladders. The great Mr Pattinson, or Paierton 
(for now his name may be which one pleases), instantly 
surrendered the town, and agreed to pay two thousand 
pounds to save it from pillage. 

Aug I, itiS- 

I am this moment come from the conclusion of Ihc 
greatest and most melancholy scene I ever yet saw! jxin 
will easily guess it was the trials of the rebel Lords As 
It was the most interesting sight, it was the most solemn 
and fine a coronation is a puppet show, and all the 
splendour of it, idle , but this sight nt once feasted ones 
eyes and engaged all one’s passions. It Ix^n 
Monday, three parts of Westminster Ivall were mclosM 
vvitli galleries, and hung with scarlet , and the whole 
ceremony was conducted with the most awful solcmnil) 
and decency, except in the one point of leaving the 
prisoners at the bar, amidst the idle cunosiiy of some 
crowd, and even with the watnesscs who had sworn 
against them, while the Lords adjourned to their oira 
house to consult No part of the Royal Family was 
there, which was a proper regard to the unhappy 
who were become their victims One hundred ^ 
thirty nine Lords were present, and made a noble sipk 
on tlicir benches frequent and full / The Chancellor was 
Lord High Steward , but though a most comely person 
age with a fine voice. Ins liehaviour was mean, cunous y 
searching for occasion to bow to the Minister that is no 
peer, and consequently applying to the other 
in a manner, for their onlcr, and not even ^ 
the cercmoniak To the prisoners he was peevish, ^ 
instead of keeping up to the humane dignity of the 
of England, whose character it is to point out ° 
the cnminnl, he crossed them, and almost scolded a wy 
offer they made towards defence I had armed 
with all the resolution I could, vTith the thought® 
crimes and of the danger past, and was assisted ') 
sight of the Marquis of Lolliian in weepers for ^ 
who fell at Cullodcn — but the first appeamiiw 
prisoners shocked me I their liehaviour melt 
I ord Kilmarnock and Lonl Cromnrtic nrc j 
forty, but look younger Lord Kilmarnock 
slender, with an extreme fine person his bcha' 
most just mixture lictwcen dignity and siibninwon 
In anything to be reprehended, a little affccled, a® 
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hair too exactlj tlresied for a man in his situation, 
but Mhen I saj this, it is not to find fault with him, 
but to sheu hoiv little fault there iros to be found 
Lord Cromartic is an mdilferent figure, appeared much 
dejected, and rather sullen he dropped a few tears the 
first day, and swooned as soon as he got back to his cell 
For Lord Balmenno, he is the most natural brase old 
fellow I ever saw the highest intrepidity, even to m 
dilference At the bar he behaved like a soldier and 
a man , m the mtervals of form, vnth carelessness and 
humour He pressed extremelj to have his wife, his 
prettj Pegg), with him in the Tower Lad) Cromartie 
only sees her husband through the grate, not choosing to 
be shut up with him, as she thinks she can serve him 
better b) her intercession without When the) were 
to be brought from the Tower m separate coaches, there 
was some dispute in which the axe must go — old Bal 
menno cned, ‘ Come, come, put it with me.’ At the 
bar, he plays with hts fingers upon the axe, while he 
talks to the gentleman gaoler , and one day, somebod) 
coming up to listen, he took the blade and held it like 
a fan between their faces During the trial, a little boy 
WHS near him, but not tall enough to see , he made room 
for the child and placed him near himself 

A\’hen the peers were going to vote. Lord Foie) with 
drew, as too well a wisher. Lord Mora), as nephew of 
Lord Balmenno — and Lord Stair, as, I believe, uncle to 
his great grandfather Lord Windsor, ver) afiectedl), 
said, ‘ I am sorr) I must sa) , upon honour ' 

Lord Stamford would not answer to the name of ffctirj, 
having been ehnstened Harry — what a great way of 
thinking on such an occasion ! I was diverted too with 
old Lorsa, an old Jew tliat kept a tavern Mv 
brother, as Auditor of the Exchequer, has a gallerj 
along one whole side of the court. 1 said, ‘I really 
feel for the pnsoners'’ Old Issachar replied, ‘heel 
for them! pray, if the) had succeeded, what would 
have become of all usV When my Indy Townshend 
heard her husband vote, she said, ‘I always knew my 
lord was gtiilly, but 1 never thought he would own it 
upon hts honour ’ Lord Balmenno said, that one of 
his reasons for pleading not gutUy, was, that so many 
ladies might not be disappointed of their show He 
said, ‘The) call me Jacobite , I am no more a Jacobite 
tlian any that tried me but if the Great Mogul had 
set up his standard, I should have followed it, for I 
could not starve ’ 


found It was a strong earthquake, that lasted near half 
a minute, with a violent vibration and great roanng I 
rung m) bell , m) servant came m, fnghtened out of 
his senses m an instant we heard all the windows in 
the neighbourhood flung up I got up and found people 
running into the street, but saw no mischief done 
there has been some , two old houses flung down, several 
chimneys, and much china ware. The bells rung m 
several houses Admiral Knowles, who has lived long 
in Jamaica, and felt seven there, says this was more 
voolent than an) of them Francesco prefers it to the 
dreadful one at Leghorn The wise say, that if we have 
not rain soon, we shall certainly have more. Several 
people are going out of town, for it has nowhere reached 
above ten miles from London the) say they are not 
fnghtened, but that it is such fine w eather, ‘ Lord ! one 
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London Earthquakes and Xxindon Gossip 

Mar II, 175a 

Portents and prodigica arc grown so frequent, 

That thc> have lost their name. 

— Drvden 5 All Jar Lavt 

My text js not literally true , but as far ns earthquakes 
go towards lowenng the pnee of wonderful commodities, 
to be sure we are overstocked We have had a second, 
much more nolcnt than the first , and you must not be 
surpnsed if by next post )ou hear of a burning moon 
tain sprung up m Smithfield In the night between 
Wednesday and Thursday last (exactly a month since 
the first shock) the earth had a shivenng fit between 
one and two, but so slight, that if no more had 
followed, I don t believe it would have been noticed. 
I had been awake, and had scarce dozed again — on 
a sudden I felt my bolster hit up my head , 1 thought 
somebody was getting from under m) bed, but soon 


cant help going into the country!’ A parson, who 
came into While’s the morning of earthquake the first, and 
heard bets laid on whether it was an earthquake or the 
blownng up of powder mills, vv ent aw ay exceeding!) scan 
daUsed, and said ‘ I protest they are such an impious set 
of people, that I believe if the last trumpet was to sound, 
they would bet puppet show against Judgment’ 

1 he Middlesex election is earned against the Court 
the Pnnee, in a green frock (and I won’t swear but m 
n Scotch plaid waistcoat), sat under the park wall m 
his chair, and hallooed the voters on to Brentford The 
Jacobites are so transported, that they arc opening sub- 
scnptions for all boroughs that shall be vacant 

The Bound of I/andon Life. 

Dec. 39 1763. 

We arc a ver) absurd nation (though the French are 
so good at present ns to think us a very wise one, only 
because they themselv es are now a v ery weak one) , but 
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then that absurdit} depends upon the almanac. Postentj, 
•nho will know nothing of our inten-als, will conclude 
that this age was a succession of events I could tell 
them that we know as well when an e\ent, ns when 
Easter, will happen Do but recollect these last ten 
jearc The Ixjgmning of October, one is certain that 
ever} body wall be at Newmarket, and the Duke of 
Cumberland will lose, and ‘lhafto win, two or three 
thousand pounds After that, while people are pre- 
panng to come to town for the winter, the Jlimstry is 
sudden!} changed, and all the world comes to leam how 
It happened, a fortnight sooner than they intended , and 
fuIU persuaded that the new arrangement cannot last a 
month. The Parliament opens eierybodt is bnbed, 
and the new establishment is perceiied to be composed 
of adamant A o\ ember passes, with two or three self 
murders, and a new pla) Christmas arrives , everybody 
goes out of town , and a not happens m one of the 
theatres. The Parliament meets again taxes are 
warmly opposed, and some citizen makes his fortune 
by a subscription The Opposition languishes balls 
and assemblies begin some master and miss begin to 
get together, arc talked of, and giie occasion to forty 
more matches being iniented , an unerpected debate 
starts up at the end of the session, that makes more 
noise than anything that was designed to make a noise, 
and subsides again m a new peerage or two Ranelagh 
opens and Vauxhall , one produces scandal, and t’other a 
drunken quarrel People separate, some to Tunbndge, 
and some to all the horse races in England , and so the 
y car comes again to October 

From ‘ The Castle of Otranto ’ 

The marquis was not surprised at the silence that 
reigned in the pnneess’s apartment Concluding her, 
as he had been adiertised, in her oratory, he passed on 
The door was ajar, the eiening gloomy and oiercast 
Pushing open the door gently, he saw a person kneeling 
before the altar As he approached nearer, it seemed 
not a woman, but one in a long woollen weed, whose 
back was low ards him The person seemed absorbed 
in prayer The marquis was about to return, when the 
figure, nsing, stood some moments fixed m meditation, 
without regarding him. The marquis, expecting the 
holy person to come forth, and meaning to excuse his 
unciiil interruption, said, Reierend father, I sought the 
Lady Ilippolita. — Hippolita 1 replied a hollow aoice, 
earnest thou to this castle to seek Hippolita? and then 
the figure turning slowly round, discos ered to Frederic 
the fleshless jasvs and empty sockets of a skeleton, wrapt 
in a hermit’s cowL — Angels of grace protect me ' cned 
Frederic, recoiling — Deserve their protection ’ said the 
spectre — ^Prcdenc, falling on his knees, adjured the 
phantom to take pity on him — Dost thou not remember 
me? said the apparition Remember the wood of Joppa' 
— 4 rt thou that holy hermit? cned Fredcnc, trembling 
Can I do aught for thy eternal peace’ — ^AVast thou 
delncred from bondage, said the spectre, to pursue 
carnal delights? Hast thou forgotten the buned sabre, 
and the behest of Heaven engraven on it? — I base not, 
I have not, said Fredenc but say, blest spint, what is 
Ihy errand to me? vhat remains to be done? — To forget 
Matilda ' said the appantion, and vanished 
Fredcnc s blood froze in his veins For some minutes 
he remained motidnless. Then, falling prostrate on his 
face before the altar, he besought the intercession of 


every saint for pardon. A flood of tears succeeded to 
this transport , and the image of the beauteous Alatilda 
rushing, m spite of him, on his thoughts, he lay cm the 
ground in a conflict of penitence and passion. Ere he 
could recover from this agony of liis spints, the Prmcesi 
Hippolita, watb a taper in her hand, entered the oraloty 
alone. Seeing a man, wathont motion, on the floor, she 
gave a shnek, concluding him dead. Her fnght Wughl 
Fredenc to himself Rising suddenly, his face bedewed 
vnth tears, he would have rushed from her presence, 
but Hippolita, stopping him, conjured him, m the most 
plaintive accents, to explain the cause of his disorder, 
and by what strange chance she had found him therein 
that posture — Ah ' v irtuous pnneess ' said the marquis, 

penetrated with gnef and stopped. — For the lovetd 

heaven, my lord, said Hippolita, disclose the cause of 
this transport ' What mean these doleful sounds, this 
alarming exclamation on my name? MTiat woes has 
Heaven still in store for the wTCtched Hippolita?— bet 
silent' — By every pitying angel, I adjure thee, noble 
pnnee, continued she, falling at his feet, to disclose the 
purport of what lies at thy heart — I see thou feelest for 
me , thou feelest the sharp pangs that thou inflictest— 
speak, for pity ' — does ought thou knowest concern mv 
child’ — I cannot speak, cned Fredenc, burstmg frora 
her — Oh ' Matilda 1 

Walpoles Ji'orh were edited by Mary Betiy (s vok ' 7 # 
Peter Cunningham s is the best edition of the I/*tien (9 vou. 
1857-59) but a new ediuon by Mrs P^get Toynbee was m 
m 1902- See also Memotrs of Hornet WalfoU edited by EW 
Wflrburton (1851) and the Life by Mr Austin Dob>on (n™ 
1893) Macaula> s Essay u brilliant bat imsyropatietic. 

Bern e a essays on Madame du BefTand (Cattsrrrtt, toU. l and itt j 
give an interesting account of Walpoles relations with the PaniOJi 
salons. Some Unptibhsfud Leiiers were edited by Sir SpMcef 
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Alexander Carlyle (1722-1803) was bom at 
Cummertrees manse near Annan, whence m W 
his father was called to Prestonpans Educated at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Leyden, he was mmister 
of Inv eresk from 1 748 till his death He 
a divinity student when he v olunteered for 
defence of Edinburgh against Pnnee Charlie { e 
defence the authorities did not attempt) , an ® 
saw the flight of the defeated royal troops rom 
his fathePs manse garden The fnend of Hume, 
Adam Smith, Smollett, John Home, &c., he was 
present in the theatre when Home’s Dougina 
first performed , and he belonged cmphaticafl) n 
the Broad Church party m the Scotland o 
eighteenth century With Robertson the histona 
he led the Moderates m the Church of Sco an , 
he was Moderator of the General Assemb), an 
was made Dean of the Chapel Royal m I 7 
His imposing presence earned him the 
‘Jupiter’ Carlyle, ‘he was,’ says Sir 
Scott, ‘the grandest demigod I ever s^ ^ 
very interesting Auiobiograjihy was first edite 
i860 by John Hill Burton , 

Prestonpana 

I directed the maid to awake me the 
battle began, and fell into a profound sleep m an 1 ^ 

I had no need to be awaked, though the mai 
punctual, for I heard the first cannon jjjcd 

and started to my clothes, which, as I neil er 
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nor gartered, nerc on in a moment, and immedialelj 
went to m\ father’?, not n hundred yards off All the 
strangers were gone, and mj father had been up before 
da) light, and had resorted to the steeple While I 
was comersing with my mother, he rclnmcd to the 
hou?e, and assured me of what I had guessed before, 
that we were complete!) defeated I ran into the 
garden, where there was a mount in the south east 
comer, from which one could sec the fields almost 
to the verge of that part where the battle t as fought. 
E\en at that time, which could hardh be more than 
ten or fifteen mmutes after firing the first cannon, the 
whole prospect was filled with runawa)s, and High 
landers pursuing them 'Nfany had their coats turned 
as prisoner^, but were still tmng to teach the town in 
hopes of escaping The pursuing Highlanders, when 
they could not overtake, tired at them, and I saw two 
fall in the glebe By and by a Highland officer whom 
I I new to be Lord Elcho passed with his train, and 
had an air of savage feroaty that disgusted and alarmed 
He inquired fiercelv of me w here a pablic house was 
to be found , I answered him verv mecklv, not doubting 
but that, if I had displeased him with my tone, his 
repl) would have been with a pistol bullet 

The crowd of wounded and d)ing now approached 
with all their followers, but their groans and agonies 
were nothing compared with the how lings, and cries, 
and lamentations of the women, which suppressed 
manhood and created despondenc) Hot long after 
the Duke of Perth appeared \"ilh his tram, who asked 
me, in a very different tone, the wa) to Collector 
Cheap’s, to which house he had ordered our wounded 
officers. Knowing the famil) were from home, I 
answered the questions of vaclonous ckmtncy walh 
more assurance of peroonal safet), than I had done to 
nnappeased furv I directed him the wa) to the house, 
■which was hard b\ that where I had slept. 

The rebel army bad before da) marched In three 
divasions, one of which v ent straight down the waggon- 
wa) to attaci our cannon, the other two crossed the 
Morass near Seaton House, one of which marched 
north towards Port Seaton, vrhere the field is broadest, 
to attack our rear, but over marched themselves, and 
fell m with a few companies that were guarding the 
baggage m a small enclosure near Cocketuie, and took 
the whole The mam bod) marched west through the 
plains, and just at the break of da) attacked our array 
After firing once, the) mn on with their broadswords, 
and our people fled. The dragoons attempted to charge, 
under Colonel Whitney, who was wounded, hut wheeled 
immediatel), and rode off through the defile between 
Preston and Bankton, to Dolphingston, half a mile oft 
Colonel Gardiner, with his dinsion, attempted to 
charge, but was only followed h) eleven men, as he 
had foretold, Comet Kerr licmg one He continued 
fighting, and had received several wounds, and was at 
last brought down by the stroke of a broadsword over 
the head. He was earned to the minister’s house at 
Tranent, where he hved till next forenoon liis own 
house, which was nearer, was made an hospital for the 
Highlanders, no person of our army being earned 
there but the Master of Torphichcn, who was so badly 
wounded that he could be sent to no greater distance. 
Some of the dragoons fled as far as Edmbnrgh, and 
one stood all day at the Castle gate, as General Guest 
would not allow him to be taken m A considerable 
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bodv of dragoons met at Dolphragston immediately 
after the rout, little more than half a mile from the 
field, ■where Cope joined them , and where it was said 
Lord Dnimmore offered to conduct them back, with 
assurance of victory when the Highlanders were busy 
with the boot) But the) could not be prevailed on 
by his eloquence no more than b) the youthful ardour 
of Earls Home and Loudon After a short halt, the) 
marched over Ealside Hill to Lauder Sir Peter 
Halket, a captain in Lee’s regiment, acted a distin 
guished part on this occasion , for after the rout he 
kept his company together and getting behind a 
ditch in Tranent Meadow, he kept firing away on the 
rebels till they were glad to let him surrender on terms. 

In the meantime mv fallier liccame veiy uneasy lest 
I should be ill treated b) the rebels, as thev would 
discover that I had been a Volunteer in Edinbuigh , 
he therefore ordered the horses to be saddled, and 
telling me that the sea was out, and that we could 
escape by the shore without being seen, we mounted, 
taking a short leave of m) mother and the )oung ones, 
and look the wa) he had pointed out We escaped 
wathont interruption till wc came to Port scion harbour, 
a mile off, where wc were obliged to turn up on the 
land, when m) father observing a small part) of High 
I landers, who were pursuing two or three carts with 
I liaggage that were attempting to escape, and coming 
I up with the foremost driver, who would not stop when 
, called to, they shot him on the spot This daunted 
m) father, who turned immediate!), and took the way 
wc came Wc were back again soon after, wlien, taking 
off my boots and putting on shoes, I had the appearance 
of a person who had not been abroad 1 then proposed 
to go to Collector Cheap’s house, where I understood 
there were twenty three wounded officers, to offer my 
assistance to the surgeons, Cunningham and Trotter, 
the first of whom I knew The) were surgeons of the 
dragoons, and had surrendered that thc) might attend 
the officers M’lien I went in, I told Cunmnglmm (after- 
wards thc most eminent surgeon in Dublin) that I had 
come to offer them m) services, as, though no surgeon, 

I had better hands than a common servant They were 
obliged to me , but thc onl) service I could do to them 
was to tr) to find one of their medicine chests among 
the baggage, as they could do nothing for want of 
instruments I readily undertook this task, provided 
thc) would furnish me with a guard This they hoped 
they could do , and knocking at the door of an inner 
room, n Highland officer appeared, whom they called 
Captain StevvarL He was good looking, grave, and of 
polished manners. He answered that he would soon 
find a proper conductor for me, and despatched a 
servant with a message In the meantime I observed 
a very handsome young officer lying in an easy chair 
in a flint, and seemingly dying They led me to a 
chest of drawers, where there lay a piece of his skull, 
about two fingers’ breadth and an inch and a half long 
I said, ‘This gentleman must die.’ ‘Ho,’ said Cunning 
ham, ‘the brain is not affected, nor any vital part 
he has youth and a fine constitution on his side, and 
could I but get my instruments, there would be no 
fear of him ’ This man was Captain Blake. Captain 
Stewart’s messenger amved with a fine, brisk, little, 
■well dressed Highlander, armed cap a pic with pistols, 
and dirk, and broadsword Captain Stewart gave him 
his orders, and we set off immediately 
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Ne\er did any >oimg man more perfccUj display 
the boastful temper of a raw soldier, new to conflict 
and nctoiy, than this Highland warrior He said he 
had that morning been armour bearer to (he Duke of 
Perth, whose salour was as conspicuous as Ins clemency , 
that now there was no doubt of their final success, as 
the Almighty had blessed them with this almost blood 
less victory on their part, that He had made the sun 
to shine upon them uninterruptedly since their first 
setting out, that no hrawhng woman had cursed, nor 
eien a dog had barked at them, that not a cloud had 
interposed between them and the blessings of Heasen, 
and that this happy morning Here he was inter- 

rupted in his harangue by obscning m the street a 
couple of grooms leading four fine blood horses He 
drew a pistol from his l>elt, and darted at the foremost 
m a moment ‘Who are you, sir? and where are you 
going? and whom arc you seeking?’ It was answered 
wrth an unco\ercd head and a dastardly tone, ‘I am Sir 
John Cope's coachman, and I am seeking my master ' 
'You’ll not find him here, -sir, but you and your man 
and your horses are my prisoner^. Go directly to the 
Collector’s house, and put up your horses in the stable, 
and wait till I return from a piece of public service. 
Do this directly, as you regard your li\es.’ They in 
stantly obeyed. A few paces further on he met an 
officer’s servant with two handsome geldings and a large 
and full clothes bag Similar questions and answers 
were made, and we found them all in the place to 
which they were ordered, on our return 

It avas not long before we amved at Cockcnzic, where, 
under the protection of my guard, I had an opportunity 
of seeing this victonous army In general they were of 
low stature and dirty, and of a contemptible appearance 
The officers with whom I mixed were gentleman like, 
and very cival to me, as I was on an errand of humanity 
I was conducted to Lochcil, who was pohshed and 
gentle, and who ordered a soldier to make ail the inquiry 
he could about the medicine chests of the dragoons 
After an hour’s search, we returned without finding any 
of them, nor were they ever afterwards recovered This 
view I had of the rebel army confirmed me in the pre 
possession that nothing but the weakest and most un 
accountable bad conduct on our part could have possibly 
given them the victory God forbid that Bntain should 
ever again be in danger of being overrun by such a 
despicable enemy, for, at the best, the Highlanders 
were at that time but a raw mihtia, who were not 
cowards: 

On our return from looking for the medicine chests, 
we saw walking on the sea shore, at the east end of 
Prestonpans, all the ofiicers who were taken pnsoners. 
I then saw human nature in its most abject form, for 
almost every aspect bore m it shame, and dejection, 
and despair They were deeply mortified with what 
had happiened, and timidly anxious about (he future, for 
they were doubtful whether they were to be treated as 
prisoners of war or as rebels. I ventured to speak to 
one of them who was nearest me, a Major Severn , for 
Major Bowles, my acquaintance, was much wounded, 
and at the Collector’s He answered some questions I 
put to him with avnhty, and I told him what errand I 
had been on, and with what humanity I had seen (he 
wounded officers treated, and ventured to assert that the 
prisoners would be well used The confidence with 
which I spoke seemed to raise his spints, which I com 


plcted by saying that nothing could have been expecird 
but what had happened, when the foot -were so slnnie 
fully deserted by the dragoons. 

Garrick and Golf. 

Gamck was so fnendly to John Home that he give 
a dinner to his friends and companions at his honse it 
Hampton, which he did but seldom. He had (old u 
to bring golf clubs and balls (hat we might play at llal 
game on Molesly Hurst We accordingly set out o 
good lime, six of us in a landau As we passed Ihrcnjli 
Kensington, the Coldstream regiment were changing 
guard, and, on seeing our clubs, they gave us Ihref 
cheers in honour of a diversion peculiar to Scotland, so 
much does the remembrance of one’s native coantiy 
dilate the heart, when one has been some time alsent 
The same sentiment made ns open our purses, and give 
our countrymen whcrcwathal to dnuk the ‘Land o’ 
Cakes.’ Gamck met us by the way, so impatient he 
seemed to he for his company There were John Bomt, 
and Robertson, and Wedderburn, and Robert and James 
Adam, and Colonel Davad Wedderburn, who was kiHsl 
when commander of the army in Bombay, in the vear 
[*7731- He was held by his companions to be m every 
respect as clever and able a man as his elder bn/herlh.* 
Chancellor, wath a much more gay, popular, and sooaJ 
temper 

Immediately after wc amved, we crossed the nver to 
the golfing ground, whidi was very good None of the 
company could pby bnl John Home and myself, and 
Parson Black from Aberdeen, who, being cbaplam to s 
regiment during some of the Duke of Cumbalanas 
campaigns, had been pointed ont to his Roval Highness 
as a proper person to teach him the game of chess tV 
Duke was such an apt scholar that he never lost a game 
after the first day , and he recompensed Black for haw? 
beat him so cruelly, by procuring for him the linage 
Hampton, which is a gocxl one. Wc returned and dm 
sumptuously Mrs Gamck, the only lady, now grown 
fat, though still very lively, being a womanof uncomaiOT 
good sense, and now mistress of English, was m 
respects most agreeable company She did not 
all to recognise me, which was no wonder, at the 
of twelve years, havnng thrown away my bag wig 
sword, and appearing in my own gnsly hairs, 
parson’s clothes, nor was I likely to remind her ^ 
former state, 

Gamck had built a handsome temple, vnth “ ^ ^ 
of Shakespeare in it, in his' lower garden, on ihc o 
of the Thames, which was separated from the npl» 
one by a high road, under whidh there was an 
which united the two gardens. Gamck, in comp 
Home, had ordered the vnne to be earned to 
where we were to dnnk it under the shade o 
of that statue to which Home had addressed his pa 
verses on the rejection of his play The poet 
actor were equally gay, and well pleased vnth ea 
on this occasion, vvnth much respect on the one 
and a total obhvnon of annjiosity on the other , of 
IS a passion that is easy to be entreated, ^ 

freely with all the best affections. Having o ^ ^ 
green mount in the garden, opposite the 
to our landlord, that while the servants « 

the collation in the temple I would snrpnw ' 
stroke at the golf, as I should drive a bal * j 
archway into the Thames once in three stro es. 
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measured the distance with mj eye m walking about 
the garden, and according!) , at the second strol e, made 
the ball alight m the mouth of the gateway, and roll 
douai the green slope into the nier This aas so 
desterous that he was qmte surprised, and begged the 
club of me bj uhich such a feat had been performed 

e passed a veiy agreeable afternoon , and it is hard 
to sa) which were happier, the landlord and landlad), 
or the guests. 

The niit 10 London was paid m 1758- Rclimiing from Leyden 
m 1716, Carlyle had s^n on the packet boat, disguised in boj s 
clothes, the Viennese danang girt whom Gamclc mamed tn 1749 

Sarali Fielding (1710-68), a sister of the 
great Henry Fielding (see page 339), also attained 
eminence in her generation as a noichst Her 
best known work was her first — David Simple, 
published in 1744, of which, in a preface to the 
second edition, Henry Fielding said that ‘some of 
her touches might hate done honour to the penal 
of the immortal Shakespeare and Richardson 
quoted lO her the opinion of a judge who gasc her 
credit for a more perfect knowledge of the human 
heart than her great brother — an opinion that was 
probably unusual c\en then, and is now without a 
supporter Other no\cls of Miss Fielding were 
The Governess and The Countess of DelLuyn 
She also translated from the Grccl 

3 Irs Elbaljctli Carter (1717-1806), the 
daughter of a Kentish clergyman, published in 
1758 All the IVoihs of Epictetus tio'v Ex i ant, 
iranslaled from the Greek, and the work was 
received wnth high fat our b) the cntics of the 
lime. This learned Hd) , familiar to the readers 
of Boswell’s Johnson, had prcnously (1739) trans 
lated, anonymously, Crousaz’s Examination of 
Pofds Essay on Man, and Algarotti’s Newton's 
Philosophy Explained She had also published 
a small collection of poems written by herself 
before her twentieth year, and was a frequent 
correspondent of the Gentlemads Magazine 
Hence her early acquaintance with Johnson, who 
commemorated her talents and virtues in pithy 
say mgs as well as in a Greek and a Latin epigram 
Her Poems on Several Occasions (1762) contained 
only two from the former tolume She knew 
Latin, Greek, Hebrew, French, Italian, Spanish, 
German, Portuguese, and Arabic , studied astro- 
nomy, ancient geography and history, played on 
the spinet and the German flute, sewed beauti- 
fully, and made admirable puddings Her attain- 
ments were by no means superficial Johnson 
said of a distinguished scholar, by way of com 
pliment, that he understood Greek better than any 
one he had ever known except Eliiabeth Carter 
Her Memoirs (by her nephew, 1808) and seteral 
collections of her letters to Mrs Montagu and 
others maintained her repute for learning and 
sense. The fnend of Burke, Reynolds, Richard- 
son, Horace Walpole, Bishop Butler, Beattie, and 
Hannah More, she lived to read and admire Scott’s 
Ixty of the Last Minstrel Of her poems, the 
best known is an Ode to Wisdom, enshnned by 
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Richardson in his Clarissa. It is m rather stilted 
style, and opens with these stanzas 

The solitary bird of night 
Through tlie Uiick shades now wings his flight. 
And quits Ins time shook tower, 
kVhere, sheltered from the blaze of day. 

In philosophic gloom he lay 
Beneath his ivy bower 

With joy I hear the solemn sound 
Which midnight echoes waft around. 

And sighing gales rejieat 
Favourite of Pallas ' I attend, 

And, faithful to thy summons, bend 
At wisdom’s awful seat 

Charlotte Lennox. (1720-1804) was the 
daughter of Colonel Ramsay, Lieutenant Governor 
of New YorL came to England in 1735, and after 
the death of her father failed as an actress, 
marned, and took to literature. Her novel The 
Teinale Quixote (1752) has for heroine a young 
lady who has half crazed herself by reading the 
romances of Scuddry, and it was praised by Field- 
ing as well as by Johnson Mrs Lennox also 
published a feeble critical work, Shakspear Illus- 
trated, and translated from the French Brumoy’’s 
Cieek Theatre, The Life of Suit}, The Memous 
of Madame de Maiutenou, and some other 
works Her first novel, Harriot Stuart (1751), 
was celebrated by Johnson and a party of ladies 
and gentlemen in the Devil Tavern, where a 
sumptuous supper, including a prodigious applc- 
pic, was provaded, and Johnson invested the 
authoress with a crowm of laurel Her novel 
Heurietia was dramatised by her as The Sistei, 
plagiansed from by Burgoyne, and translated 
both into German and French She wrote 
other novels, poems, a ‘dramatic pastoral,’ and a 
comedy based on Chapman’s Eastward Hoe (see 
VoL I p 378) The following is a conversation 
in the T cmale Quixote 

You had the boldness, said she, to talk to me of love, 
and you well know that persons of mj sex and quality 
are not permitted to listen to such discourses , and if for 
that offence I liamshed you mj presence, I did no more 
than decency required of me, and which I would yet do, 
were I mistress of my own actions 

But IS it possible, cousin, said Glam die, that )0u can 
be angry wuth any one for loving you? Is that a enme 
of so high a nature as to ment an eternal banishment 
from yxiur presence ’ 

Without telling you, said Arabella, blushing, whether 
I am angry at being loved, it is sufficient, you know, that 
I will not pardon the man who shall have the presumption 
to tell me he loves me. 

But, madam, interrupted GlanviUe, if the person who 
tells you he loves you, be of a rank not beneath you, I 
conceive yon are not at all injured by the favourable 
sentiments he feek for you , and though you arc not dis 
posed to make any returns to his passion, yet you are 
certainly obliged to him for his good opimon 

Since love is not voluntary, replied Arabella, I am not 
obliged to any person for lov mg me , for, questionless, if 
he could help it, he 'would. 
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If il IS not T soluntnn fnnur, nitcrruplnl (ihntill'-, 
il IS not n \nluntfin i)ncM(.c , oml if sou <Io not tWnV 
jour»df o1)lirc(l 1') ont, neither ore \<ni it hi. rl) 
l)c oirendctl with the other 

The (lucstion, soul Arnhctlo is not uhrlhtr I on hi 
to he offend, il nt Iwint; hoel, Init whitlnr it i ll'.t 
nn offence to 1 h told ! sin 

If there IS nollnni siiiinnil m the «' i indf 
iindim, rcMinied t.hnsdlc ecinmU there can U n> 
crime in dcclarinj; it 

lloweser spccions sour nrpunienl ims aj.pese^ inter 
rnplest Anhclit, I nni pci undrd n Is 
enme to tell n hd) )uu lose h< t 


esamptes die tl o"pht it I 't d.jiy to Wl iw , ari i tV" 
a her notions of hfe -ipj-^aird, ut twr> vrre tipj-oed 
to i s>i h o ni'ith sill and I'e'icacs, that lif t-ydd tfj' h-lp 
I ndniiriilj ter, Inlc I ; fe rnavr l) * f-ld Ij of l^la-oc. 
sii i! ) tl toi inniinenl V ihlfeolu.^ in I n nsv lefoeiv 
hcrtil 1 I/- al !c to oh'pin her 
Ilositscr, as he ss s feaSls }.a 'i. nalelj m 1 ,k *iA 
li. r, he icsol\e-I (r ccerenr 'e'a'e I rn Jf, as me !i lifor 
‘i! Je, to hrr Iss'e BH ! einlrastme pui fer (eBrt l-n 

le Insn nr It o ' a. ir-en’i e lu tier 1 e t'lcrefee., _e„i„ 

„t. I 


IK I.*' (test di.'aOte „n I rfsr- r-e-l 

an nnj aidoin! *e | nninti ms, 1 1 1 the inientnms </ 1 er Llhrr sa t s fii-e 
and ihn I U 1 ha I ai 1 the tn iipi 


o' leritl 1 


notlnnp el C to plca.l, set the amh.nl> of ccs'om is | 
eiifficicnt to prose il 

Custom, 1-ad) llella, said (.hinilh, nnlir is ssholls ^ 
on in) side , fur the la.Iifs are > far from 1 m m, «hs 
phased nt the addresses oflhnr loser , tint tliur clue''est 
rare is to pain them, and thnr (’rrati t tiiiimph to hc'r 
them talk of tliiir j.assion ' nia l-in, I liojes j,, , m,]! 
allow that nrfjiimcnl has no foiic 

1 do not 1 now, niswritsl \ralMilh wl 't ’ nt • ^ 1 dirs 
ihcs arc who allow -neh uiiIm r .minp hl>etl rs , 1 nt I am 
eeilam that 'stalira rmsii ( Iclia Mnndinr, ar 1 all 
the illustnoiis luromss o' niilnpiits wl ton i n a j,'. ti to 
rcscmhle, woiiM nesrr a.lmil of rh di lO irse 

Ah' for lleaseiis all cousin, mtcrniptcl (.Uiuille, 
endcas oiirmf; to tlifle a lau h, do n > tifiir sours It to 
l>c goscmeal h) such antnpntcal inaMtiu ' 1 1 c s < rl I o 

quite different to what it s as in iho " dass -ml the 
ladies in this npc would as soon follow (he fashions i.f 
the Greek and Roman ladies ns niumc the r iinnncn 
and, I l«hcse, ihcs siouhl hreome erne as well as the 
other 

1 nm sure, replied \raKlh the s orld is not i io c 
virtuous now than it was in ihnr class ami ilmre i' C.'o'l 
reason to lichesc il i not much ssoer and 1 do n >t see 
ssh) the manner- of this -|,c me to !•< prifcrtot to th<> c 
of former ones, unless dies aa wiser -nd l«it.r hiwv 
eser, 1 cannot la ]iersuadtal that dun"s ate ai so i sav , 
hut that ashen I am a little heller accpiamti.l with the 
ssasrld, I shall find as mans ]>etsoiis who le'emlilc Oroon 
dates, Artnitcraes, and the illusinous loser of Clclia at 
those ssho arc like Icrilnsc , Arlaxes and th' i>tc>nmin„ 
and insolent Gians illc 

It) the epithets son give me madam s-td t.lansille, I 
find )ou base jilaccd me m sen lead coinpaii) hut pras, 
madam, if the illustrious loser of CIcha had ncsir dis 
coscred Ills passion, boss would the ssorld Iiase come to 
the knosslcdge of it^ 

lie did not discos er Ins passion, sir, rc-umcd AtalKilli, 
till h) the Krsiccs he did the nohle Clelms and his 
mcomparahlt daughter, he could plead some tide to 
their esteem he scscral times preserseal the life of tint 
renossne,! Roman , delisereal the hcauliful Clclia when 
she w IS a caiplise , and, m fiilc, conferreal so man) ohli,,a 
tions upon them, and all their friends, that he nnghl astU 
expect to he pardoneal h) the disine Cltlia for danng to 
love her Nevertheless, she used him scr) Iiarslil) when 
he first declared Ins passion, and Inmsheal him also from 
her presence and it ssas a long time hefore she could 
prevail upion herself to eompassionatc his sufferings 
llie marquis, coming in, nilerniplcd Araliella , upon 
winch she took occasion to retire, leasing Gians illc more 
captisatcd with lier than ever 

He found her usage of him was groundtal upon 
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I,ll 7 ali('lli Mtmtnsrii hy:o-iZoo h'V j 
jiiciiiit ent (diip in slip httrats 'CM-i'ts o'" 
prriiwt Ihr c'iit„ltpr tif a s caitlis 
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to di > tu.h s. II Ip' fond n r.p siirs/n^ia 
in tin 1 ifp n‘‘ Ih n i nrd in werd < 

M.irt Mf Monia),ti iH-iatnc 'the 
iJelTind I f 1 oic’on and it was to her 
,»nd tho p of fr til’s \ ho iiliUltd 'le' 
tl tin,' co'ispi at on for tlic ti ual pa' itrcc 
jiluan, tint Mr Rcnjinm Stdhngf ct «-ar 
1) faino s h’ue wors'cd s nr J mg’s irstrau c 
h’ K k silk s of th- 1 ari! jdaa .ng avspmh! fs-* 
till' npphcatim of the term to Icippu^ - 
i Ihc ‘bin 'tiHkinp ctrric included 
Mrs ChajK.iip H inn di More mil 
and 1 long spries of fainipJ- nicn from 
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riionias Mulso, a Northamptonshire sqi 
a romance hcfsirc she was ten, . e^tu-- 
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appeared in 1807, and extended to six xolumes 
"nic folloaanjj from the Jniprcr'cmatt is rather 
charactenslic — 

ttTien I speak of the best conipanx, I do not mean m 
the common acceptation of the word — persons of hi{,h 
rank and fortune — hut rather the most wortlie and 
sensible. It is houeter tcia important to a >oung 
woman to be inlroiluced into life on a respectable 
looting, and to conterse with those whose manners and 
stale of life mat polish her behasaour, refine her senti 
ments, and giie her consequence in the eje of the world 
\ our equals in rank arc mo't proper for inlimac\,but 
to be sometimes amongst sour superiors is escia wa) 
desirable and adsantageous, unless it should inspire jou 
ssith pnilc, or with the foolish desire of emulating their 
grandeur and expense. 

Above all things asoid intiniac} with (hose of low 
birth and education ' nor think it a mark of humilits to 
delight in such soaels , for it much oftener proceeds 
from the meanest kind of pnde, that of being the head 
of the companj, and seeing jour companion-, sulijcrsient 
to vou The scrsilc fiatteiy and submission which 
nsuallj recommend such peojilc and mal c nmenda for 
their ignorance and want of comersation, will infalliblj 
corrupt jour heart and make all compans insipid from 
whom you cannot expect the saint homage. \ our 
manners and faculties, instead of impmsang must tie 
continuallj lowered to suit \ou to jour conqianions , 
and, Ixilicxe me, jou will find it no casj matter to 
raise them again to a let el with those of polite and 
well mformeal pcopk 

The greatest 1 indness and citdilj to inferiors is 
perfectlj consistent with proper caution on tins head 
Treat them alwavs with affabditj, and talk to them of 
their own affairs, with an affectionate interest , but neter 
make them familiar, nor admit them as associates in jour 
dneraons but, abote all never trust tbem tnih jour 
Secrets, which is putting jours' If enlirelj in their power, 
and subjecting j ourself to the moit shameful slavery 

Catherine 3Iaeaiila> first - 9 O ""as an 
ardent politician of outspoktniv republican senti 
ments — ‘the hen brood of faction,' according- to 
Walpole. The daughter of John Sanbndge, a 
Kentish proprietor, she mamed a ‘Scotch doctor 
Macauiaj' in 1760, and in 1778, after twelve jears 
of widowhood, a brother of the famous quack doctor 
Graham, also a Scotsman Her chief work was a 
History of England from the Accession of James / 
to the Elevation of tiu House of Hanover (8 aols 
1763-83) Though a worl of no authontj, it has 
well wntten passages, and was highlj thought 
of bj Mirabcau and Madame Roland. Lcckj 
calls Mrs Macaulav ‘the ablest writer of the new 
Radical school,’ and Horace W’alpolc and Graj 
even put her History above Hume’s To ridicule 
Mrs Macaulay’s republicanism, Johnson one daj 
proposed that her footman, ‘ a v cry sensible, cival, 
well behaved fellow citizen,’ should be allowed to 
sit dowm to dinner v ith the party , and in a still less 
complimentary vein, said it was better she should 
redden her own cheeks than blacken other people’s 
duaracters Before her death she had -visited 
George W’ashmgton in America, waatten against 
Burke’s dcnunaation of the French Revolution, 


criticised Hobbes and produced a treatise on 
morals and letters on education W’hat Mrs 
Macaulay had in common with her illustrious 
namesake, and what she had not, wall be gathered 
from the following paragraphs from her account of 
the Revolution, on 

The Bishops committed to the Tower 
There cannot be a stronger mark of that deep rooted 
prejudice which the doctrines of passive obedience h.ad 
fixed m llie minds of James and liis party, and the entire 
dependence they had in the sincerity of Us profe.-.sors, 
thaa the lioldness of a step which must naturally excite 
the resentment of a people who had xhewn such ample 
tc limomcs of a blind devotion to the interests and power 
of the church Jeffnes, who had hitherto liccn the fore 
most m all the violent councils of this and the preceding 
reign, remonstrated against the measure as impolitic and 
dangerous, and the anxiety and attention with which the 
public vraited the usue of this business struck a terror m 
the minds of the most determined of the kings servants 
Directions were given that the reverend fathers should lx; 
carried lij water, in order to prevent the emotions which 
a sight of their humiliations in a passage through the 
city might occasion, hut this caution was needless, for 
the inflamed populace rushed in innumerable crowds to 
the nverlo wait for their amval the hanks were covered 
on both sides, and the rooms, and even the roofs of all 
the adjoining houses, were filled with eager spectators 
a shout of acclamation, which resounded from one end of 
the town to the other, was set up by the mulliludc when 
the bishops were discovered at a distance This was 
immcdnlclj followed by a deluge of tears , fervent prayers 
were offered up to heaven for their deliverance , as they 
approached the ground was strev cd with the protestant 
bodies of pious devotees , whilst others, yet more inflamed 
wath real, ran up to the chin into the water to receive 
(heir blessing The contagion caught even the soldiers, 
who threw themselves on llicir knees to their prisoners, 
nor could Daniel in the lion’s den exate more terror and 
compassion in the breasts of Oie devout Jews, than a 
lodgment in the Tower for a few weeks excited in the 
minds of a people who had beheld often with the eye of 
indifference those cruel executions which sully the page 
of history during the last reign and m Uic beginning of 
the present, and who but a few months before had beheld 
without any extraortlmary emotion the ngorous scoiirg 
ing of Samuel Johnson, an honest hut zealous divine of 
the church of Bngland, who had been given up by Ins 
brethren to the resentment of the court, which had been 
drawn on him for a publication entitled ‘ An humble 
and hearty address to all the hnglish protestants in the 
armv, in which they arc intrcated not to make them 
selves the tools of the papists, to enslave their country 
and subvert their religion ’ Such ore the effects of 
imagination over the human heart, that rancour and 
syropathy, indifference and passion, take their nllemate 
rise from the mere phantoms of the brain, without being 
in anv measure rationally regulated by the nature of eir 
cumstanccs or the complexion of facts. The lichaviour 
of the bishops was equally calculated to correspond with 
their public professions, and at the same time to cnflame 
the sympathy of the multitude Tlicy distnbutcd to 
all around them their blessings without reserve, they 
augmented the general favour by the most lowly sub- 
missive deportment , they exhorted the people to fear 
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God, honour the king, nnd to nmintnln their lojnltj , 
and no sooner had they entered tlic precincts of the 
lower, than they liurntd to chapel, in order to rttiim 
thanks for those afflictions mIiicIi heaien in defence of 
Its holy cause had thought them worth) to endure 

Tlic triumph of tlic church o\cr jircrogatuc, the idol 
to wliicli tliey Ind taught the multitude to bow, was 
yet more splendid on tlie day of their tml, tlian in 
their jiassagc to the lower Iwent) nine peers, the far 
greater number of which were of the high lory faction, 
and had been highi) instninicntal in exalting the power 
of the crown nnd fixing James on the throne, with n 
great number of commoners and diiincs of infenor 
rank, attended the bisliops to \\ estmmstcr hall , and 
die populace who assembled in expectation of (be 
event was more numerous than had ever been seen 
on any occasion 


^\ hat though from fortune’s lavish bount) 

No migbtv treasures vve posuisv’ 

AYe’ll find within our pittance plcnt). 

And Ik. content without excels 

btill shall eaeh 1 ind reluming season 
SufiiCTcnl for our wishes give, 

I or vve will live a life of reason, 

And that ’s the onl) life to live, 

Tlirough jouth and age, m love excelling, 
Well hand in hand lo,,cther tread , 

Sweet smiling peace shall crown our dwelling 
And babes, sweet smiling liabrs, our bed 

How should I love the prc‘t) creatures, 
\\hilc round mv knees they fondl) cltmg! 
To sec them lool llicir mothers feature.', 

To licar them hsp their mothers tongue 1 


Clam Rcctc (1729-1807), born at Ipswich, 
the diughtcr of the rector of Frcsion, IransVatcti 
Bard iv-’s Att^ems (1772), nnd wrote The Chavijiion 
of Vi>/tee, a Golhtc Story (i 777 ), renamed The Old 
English Baron, which was nvovvcdl) nn imitation 
of Walpole’s Grr/Zi of Oh auto TXxn. Old Lnghsh 
Baton used constanti) to be printed along with 
the Castle of Otranto, and m virtue of licr chef 
d’anvn, Miss Reeve has an assured place in the 
liistoryof the romantic movement in our literature, 
she was Mrs Radchffe’s htcrar) godmother It 
maj even be said that in the management of the 
supernatural machincr)' so as to produce mysterv 
and weird effect, she surpassed her protot)pc , but 
she had neither Walpole’s pointed st)lc nor his 
gmacc Scott thought her weak in imagination, 
and criticised her stvle as sometimes tame and 
tiresome. But the book Ins gone through more 
than a dozen editions, and was three times rc 
printed bclvv cen 1883 and 1888 Miss Reeve wrote 
four other nov els, all forgotten, and The Progress 
of Romance (1785), a sort of history of fiction 


Lciyis (i683?-i76o), a Welshman bom, 
seems to have been an usher in Westminster 
School He wrote a blank-verse traged) on Philip 
of Maccdon (1727), but is best known for a col- 
lection of Mtscellahcmts vis by Several Jfands 
(1726), which Wta^^uld t?>^s ‘Grongar Hill,’ 
Pope’s A^jtal SpirtL’ aber of songs and 

poems, some of theVfocst OGl^sir, ’ arc attributed 
to himself, subhi^ tfip folhi^blc o'epnnted in 
Percy’s Rehques '' x'llad sc 

Away ' let nought to love disp 
My Winifrcda, move your care' 

Let nought delay the heavenly blcss^ 

Nor squeamish pndc nor gloomy 

-Tg, \"t 

MTiat though no grants of royal donors, ' 

With pompous titles grace our blood , 

M c ’ll shine in more substantial honours 
And, to be noble, w e ’ll be good 
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Our name while virtue thus vve tender, 
aVill sweetly sound where’er ’tis spoke. 
And all the great ones, they shall wonder 
How they respect such little folk 


And when with envy Time transported, 

Sliall think to rob us of oar joys, 

You ’ll in your girh again be courted, 

And I H go \ ooing in mv boys 

James llcrritli was a distinguished 

classical scholar Bom at Reading, and educated 
tlierc and at Trinity College, Oxford, he gaircd 
a fellowship, and tool holy orders, but was uaiHe 
to do duty from delicate hcaltle Mcmek vnoe 
some hymns, and, waih no great success, attempted 
a version of the Psalms Better known is 

Tho Chninoloon. 

Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, tall mg 'park, 

Mitli cve^ that lianlly served at most 
To guard their master ’gair't a post. 

Yet round the world the blade has been, 

T o see wliatcvcr could be seen 
Returning from bis finu.hcil tour, 

Grown ten times perter than before, 

M hatcvcT word you chance to drop, 

The travelled fool vour mouth wall stop 
‘ Sir, if nn judgment von ’ll allow — 

I ’vc seen — and sure I ought to knovr 
So begb you 'd pay a due submiiaion. 

And acquiesce in his decision 

Two travcllcra of such n erst, 

As o'er Arabia’s w lids tbev pas cd. 

And on their vvaiy in fnendly chat, 

Now talked of thi', and then of that, 
Discoursed awhile, ’mong't other matter 
Of the Chameleon s form and nature. 

‘ A stranger animal,’ cries one, 

‘ Sure never lived beneath tlie sun 
A lizard’s body lean and long, 

A fish’s bead, a serpent’s tongue. 

Its tooth with triple claw disjoined, 

And what a length of tail behind 1 
How slow Its jxacc ' and then its hue— 
M’hoever saw so fine a blue?' 

‘ Hold there,’ the other quick replies , 

’’Tis green — I saw it with these eyes, 

As late with open mouth it lay, 

And warmed it in the sunny ray , 

Stretched at its case, the beast I viewed, 

And saw it cat tlic air for food. 
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* I '\c seen il, ‘■ify as veil os jou, 

And must again 'dtirm it liluc , 

At leisure I the Iwast suncsed 
Extended in the cooling shade,' - 
•’Tis green, 'tis green, sir, I assure )C.’ 

‘ Green ' ’ erica the other in a fur) 

‘Win, sir, d'\c think I ’\e lost niy e)e-s? 

‘Tnerc no great loss,’ the friend rephe , 

'For if the) alua)s strse )OU thas, 

\ ou '11 find ’em hut of little use ’ 

So high at lo-st the contest ro e, 

From words lhc\ almost came to blows 
\\ hen luckil) came h) a third , 

To him the question thc\ referred, 

And licggcd he 'd tell them, if he knew, 

Whether the thing was green or blue 

‘ Sw',’ cncs the umpire 'cease \our pother , 

The creature s neither one nor t'other 
I caught the animal last night, 

And new cd it o’er h) candlelight 
1 marketl it wi 1! , 'twas black as jet — 

^ oil stare— but, sirs I’\c got it )ct, 

And can pro<lucc it ’ — ‘ Prat, sir, do , 

1 '11 la) m\ life the thing is blue ’ 

‘And 1 11 lie sworn, lint when )ou’sc seen 
The reptile, \oti II pronounce him green ’ 

‘\^cll, then, at once to case the douht,’ 

Replies the man, ‘ I’ll turn him out 
And when before )our c)cs I '\e set him, 

If)OU don’t find him black, I 11 cat him ’ 
lie said , and full before ibeir sight 
Produced the beast, and lo ' — twas white 
Both starexl , the man lookctl wondrous wise — 
‘^h children ’ the Chameleon cnes 
(Tlicn first the creature found a tongue), 

‘\ ou all arc right, and all -re wrong 
When next \ou talk of what \ou \icu. 

Think others see as well as \ou 
Vor wonder if )ou find lint none 
Prefers )Our csCsighl to his own ’ 

Fiaiuis FaMKo^ (1731-77) translated Anac- 
reon, Sappho, llion, Moschus, Musnus, and 
Thcocnltis, and wrote pleasing original \crscs 
Horn at Warmsworth near Doncaster, and cduc tied 
at Utirs and Jesus Colleges, Cambridge, he was 
near of Orpington ind rector of na)cs in Kent. 
He enjoted the friendship of Johnson and Warton , 
Johnson acknow letlgcd tint ‘Frank Fawkes had 
done the Odes of \mcreon ten finch but, 
however classic in his tastes and studies, Fawkes 
rehbhcd 1 cup of English ale, as is shown bv hts 
prtisc of 

Tho Brown Jug 

Dear Tom, this brow n jug tint now forms w itli mild ale 
{In winch I will drink to sweet han of the vale) 

Was onci. Poln 1 illpot, a thir tv old saul 
As c T liriiik a IkiIiIc or fathom'd a luiwl , 

In Ikju mg about twas his pr-i c to cvccl 
\iid among jollv toper- he liun. oT the Iwll 

It clnnvcvl as in dog-davs he s, t a his ca e 
In his (lower woven arbour, as g-v av )on please. 

With a friend *nd a pipe pufiing sorrow - awaj. 

And witb honci old stmgo was voa'snig ho c’a). 


Ills lircatli-rloors of life on a sudden were shut. 

And he died full as big as a Dorcheter butt 

Ills IkkI) when long in the ground it bad lain 
And time into clav had resolved it again, 

A poller found out in Us covert so snug, 

And with part of fat Tohj he formed this brown jug , 
how sacred lo fnendship, and mirth, and mild ale, 

So here’s to mv lovel) sweet han of the vale ' 

Joliii Gninliold (17 11-71), bred at O' ford, 
came under Weslcv’s influence, and in 1742 re 
signed bis living at Stanton Harcourt in Oxford- 
shire to become a preacher, and ultimatcl) a 
bishop, among the Moravian Brethren He wrote 
religious and theological works, livnins, ind poems 
Erskinc of Linlatlicn re edited Ins works (1823), 
and an edition of his Pothial ll'orJs appeared in 
1816 His principal poem was a dram me piece 
(vvnttcn 1740), m which he described himself in the 
character of Claudius, a Roman soldier 

Tho Mystery of Life 
So man) tears 1 ve seen the sun, 

\nd called these eves and hands mv ov oi, 

A thousand little acts I ve done, 

And childhood have and manhood known 
O what IS life ' and this dull round 
To tread, nli) was a sjnnt bound ’ 

So manv air) draughts and lint', 

\nd warm cxairsions of the mind. 

Have Idled m) soul with great designs, 

\\ hilc practice grovelled far lieliind 
O what Is thought ’ and where withdraw 
The gloncs which m) fane) saw ’ 

•so many tender jo)s and v ocs 

Have on ni) quivering soul had power. 

Plain life with heightening passions ro e, 

Tlic lioist or burden of their hour 
O what IS all we feel ' whv fled 
lliose jiains and pleasure- o’er m_, head’ 

ho nnnv human 'ouls divine, 

“-o at one interview di-pla)etl, 

Some oft and frcul) inixcl with niins 
In hosting Imnds my litart have hid 
O viinl IS friendship ' wh) imprc< e I 
On ni) weak wTelchct', dving brsos ? 

So man) wondrou- gleams of light, 

And gentle aidour- from alxive, 

Have made me sit, like <en)di hrigl t 
Some moments on a throne of loic 
O vrliat IS virtue ' win had 1 , 

W ho am -o low a ta tc eo hi„h ? 

Fre long when sovereign wi deni will , 

^I> soul an uiiknowa path 'hall trevd, 

Vnd s rvn"clv leaec who slrangrl) fd's 
nus frame, and waft n c to the dead 
O what 1- death ' tishfc<! s eliore, 

M here ' vnitic- we vain no m-rc, 

Mil' re all piitsuts ll cir god obt-m, 

\iid life 1, all ntouc'ic 1 a,„ain , 

M he's in their ln,,ht revel! •' -ll n e 
IhauglpT v-rtur-, fnend bq s gnc^taeljev 
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.I.imcs Ilammoiid (1710-42), son of 1 Hunt- 
ingdonshire squire, cducitcd at Westminster, 
became one of the friends of rrcdcrick Prince of 
Wales, but did not shine in Parliament as member 
for Truro According to the stor), he fell deep m 
love with Miss D ishwood, a friend of Lad> 13 ute, 
whose inexorable rejection of his suit inspired his 
once admiied lo\c elegies, condemned bj Johnson 
though praised bj Thomson and Chesterfield , 
tlicy are olnious imilitions of ribullus— smooth, 
tame, and frigid In the following elegy Hammond 
imagines himself mamed to his Delia, and retired 
to the country 

Lei Olliers hoist their heaps of shining gold, 

Vnd \ie\\ their fields, with wnsang iileiity crowned, 

M liom neighbouring foes in constant terror hold. 

And Iruinpets break their slumbers, nestr sound 

\Miilc calmly poor, I Infle life away, 

Pnjoy sweet leisure by my cheerful fire, 

No wanton hope my quiet shall bctrai, 

But, cheaply blest, I dl scorn each \ain desire 

■With liiiiely care I T 1 sow my little field, 

^iid plant my orcharel with its master’s hand, 

Nor blush to spread the hay, the hook to wield. 

Or range my sheas cs along the sunns land 

If late at dusk, while carelessly I roam, 

I meet a strolling kid, or bleating lamb, 

Under my arm I 11 bring the wanderer home, 

And not a little chide its thoughtless dam 

What joy to hear the tempest howl in \ain. 

And clasp a feaiful mistress to mv breast 1 
Or, lulled to slumber by the beating ram. 

Secure and happy, sink at Inst to rest ' 

Or, if the sun in flaming Leo nde. 

By sliady risers indolenth stray, 

And with my Delia walking side by side, 

Hear how they murmur as they glide away ' 

What joy to wind along the cool retreat, 

To stop and gaze on Delia as I go ! 

To mingle sweet discourse with kisses sweet, 

And teach my loaely scholar all I know ' 

Thus pleased at heart, and not w-ith fanes s dream. 

In silent happiness I rest unknown , 

Content with what I am, not what I seem, 

I live for Delia and myself alone. 

Ah, foolish man, who thus of her possesseel. 

Could float and wander with ambition’s wind. 

And if his outward trappings spoke him blest, 

Not heed the sickness of Ins conscious mind ' 


ilh her I scorn the idle breath of praise, 
Nor trust to happiness that 's not our ow n , 
The smile of fortune might suspicion raise. 
But here I know that I am losed alone 


Hers be the care of all my little tram. 

While I with tender indolence am blest. 
The favoutalc subject of her gentle reign. 

By loia: alone distinguisherl from the rest 


Tor her I 11 yoke my oxen to the plough, 

In gloomy forests tend my lonely fl<«k , 

1 or her a goat Iicnl elimb the mountain s brow. 

And sleep extended on the naled rock 

Ah, what mails to press the stately bed. 

And far from her 'midst tasteless grandeur weep. 

By marble founlnins la\ the ]>cnsiic head. 

And, while they murmur, stnicin lamtosleeji? 

Beauty and worth in her aide conteiul, 

1 o charm the fanci and to fix the rumd , 

In her, my wife, m\ mistie-ss, and my friend, 

I taste the joys of sense and reason joined 

On her I 11 gaze, when others’ loitsareoer. 

And dying prcss her with my clay cold liand — 
Thou wteji’st alre-ady, as I were no more, 

Nor can that gentle hreast the thought wilhstaod 

Oh, when 1 die, m\ latest moments siiarc, 

Nor let thy gnef with sharper lomieiits kill. 
Wound not thy cheeks, nor hurt that flow mg hair — 

' lliougli I am de-ad, m\ soul shall love tliee still 

Oh, (luit the room, oh, quit the dcatliful lied, 

Or thou wilt die, «o tender is the heart 
Oh leave me, Delia, cre thou 'e-c me dead, 

These w e-cping fnenib- wall do th\ mournful part 

Let them, extended on the decent bier, ' 

Con\c\ the corse m melancholy stale, 

Throiigli nil the xallagc spread the tender tear 
^\hlle pitting maids our wondrous love relate. 

Richard ’'Rest (1716-42), the friend of Gray 
nnd Wnipolc, wns the only son of the Lord Clnn- 
ccllor of Ireland and a grandson of Bishop 
Burnet, Bred .at Eton and Clinst Church Oxford, 
be wrote a number of fugitixc poems and a lost 
drima All his known poems arc gnen in the 
Rci D C Toxey’s Grtrj and fits Fnemis (i8go\ 
where many letters are printed for the first time, 
in addition to those in the alpolc and the Grai 
correspondence The following is ‘ imitated’ from 
Tibullus (m 5), the text differing in sundry minor 
points from the earlier form giicn b\ Toicy 

Ad Amlcos 

T cs, happy xamihs on Camus scilgy side, 

T ou feel each joy that friendship can diiide , 

Each realm of science and of art explore, 

And with the anaent blend the moilcm lore- 
Studious alone to learn whalc’er may tend 
To raise the genius, or tbc'heart to mend. 

Now pleased along the cloistereil walk you rote, 
And trace the xerdnnt mazes of the groic, 

Where socml oft, and oft alone, te choose 
To catch the zephyr, and to court the muse 
Meantime at me — while all detoid of art 
These lines gite back the image of my heart 
At me tlie power that comes or soon or hie, 

Or aims, or seems to ami, the dart of fate , 

From toil remote, mcthml.s alone I stand, 

Like some sad exile in a desert land 
Around no fnends their lenient care to join 
In muliial warmth, and mix their heart with mine. 

Or real jiains, or those which fanci ruse, 
hor c\cr blot the sunshine of my days , 
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To sickness still, and still to gnef a prey, 

Health turns from me her rosj face awaj 
Just Heaven ' what sin ere life begins to bloom. 
Devotes my head untimelj to the tomb’ 

Did e er this hand against a brother’s life 
Drug the dire bowl, or point the murderous knife? 
Did e er this tongue the slanderer’s tale proclaim. 

Or madlj violate m) Maker’s name ? 

Did e’er this heart betraj a fnend or foe. 

Or know a thought but all the world might know’ 
As )et just started from the lists of time, 

M) gromng jears have scarce!) told their prime, 
Dseless as vet through life I ’\e idls run, 
iSo pleasures tasted, and fen duties done. 

Ah, who, ere autumn’s mellowing suns appear, 

M ould pluck the promise of the vernal year , 

Or ere the grapes their purple hue betray. 

Tear the crude cluster from the mourning spra) ’ 
Stem power of fate, whose ebon sceptre rules 
Tlie Stygian deserts and Qmmenan pools. 

Forbear, nor rashly smite m) youthful heart, 

A victim yet unworthy of thy dart , 

Ah, stay till age shall blast my withenng face. 

Shake m my head, and falter in my pace , 

Then aim the shaft, then meditate the blow. 

And to the dead my w illing shade shall go 
How weak IS man to reason’s judging eye ' 

Bom in this moment, in the next we die , 

Part mortal clay, and part ethereal 6re, 

Too proud to creep, too humble to aspire. 

In vain our plans of happiness we raise. 

Pain is our lot, and patience is our praise , 

■\Vealth, lineage, honours, conquest, or a throne. 

Are what the wise would fear to call their own. 
Health is at best a vain precanous thing, 

And fair-faced youth is ever on the wing , 

’Tis like the stream beside whose watery bed 
Some blooming plant exalts his flowery head , 
Xursed by the wave the spreading branches rise. 
Shade all the ground, and flourish to the skies , 

The waves the while beneath m secret flow. 

And undermine the hollow bank below , 

ide and more wide the waters urge their way. 

Bare all the roots, and on tlieir fibres prey , 

Too late the plant bewails his foolish pnde. 

And sinks rmtimely in the whelming tide 

But why repine’ Does life deserve my sigh , 

Few will lament my loss v hene’er I die. 

For those the wTCtches I despise or hate, 

I neither envy nor reganl their fate. 

For me, whene’er all conquering death shall spread 
His wings around my unrepimng head, 

I care not , though this face be seen no more. 

The world will pass as cheerful as before , 

Bright as before the day star w ill appear. 

The fields as verdant, and the skies as clear 
Nor storms nor comets will my doom declare. 

Nor signs on earth, nor portents in the air , 
Unknown and silent will depart mv breath. 

Nor nature e’er take notice of my death 
\ et some there are — ere spent my vital days — 
Mithin whose breasts my tomb I wish to raise. 
Loved m my life, lamented m my end, 

Their praise would crown me as their precepts mend 
To them may these fond lines my name endear. 

Not from the Poet, but the Fnend sincere. 


Sir Gilbert Elliot (1722-77), author of 
Amynta, which Sir Walter Scott called ‘the 
beautiful pastoral song,’ was third baronet of 
Minto, and brother of Jean Elliot. Sir Gilbert was 
educated at Edinburgh and Leyden for the Scot- 
tish Bar, he was twenty years in Parliament as 
member successively for the counties of Selkirk 
and Roxburgh, and was distinguished as a speaker 
He was m 1756 made a Lord of the Admimltv, m 
1767 Keeper of the Signet in Scotland, and in 1770 
Treasurer of the Navy He died at Marseilles, 
whither he had gone for the recovery of his health, 
in 1777 He was the intimate fnend of Home, 
author of Douglas, and David Hume, but disliked 
the sceptical tendency of Hume’s philosophy , and 
it was he who kept Hume from publishing the 
Dialogues dunng his own lifetime. 

Amynta 

My sheep I neglected, I broke my sheep hook. 

And all the gay haunts of my youth I forsook 
No more for Amynta fresh garlands I wove , 

For ambition, I said, would soon cure me of love. 

Oh, what had my youth with ambition to do? 

Why left I Amynta ? IVhy brol e I my vow ? 

Oh, give me my sheep, and my sheep-hook restore. 
And I ’ll wander from love and Amynta no more. 

Through regions remote in vain do I rove. 

And bid the wide ocean secure roe from love ' 

O fool I to imagine that aught conld subdue 
A love so well founded, a passion so true ' 

Alas ! ’tis too late at thy fate to repine , 

Poor shepherd, Amynta can never be thine 
Thy tears are all fruitless, thy wishes are vain. 

The moments neglected return not igain 

Cbristoplicr Smart, an unfortunate man of 
genius, was bom nth Apnl 1722 at Shipboumc 
near Tunbndge, whither his father had migrated 
from Durham as steward to Viscount Vane. 
Through the influence of this nobleman, Chnsto- 
pher procured from the Duchess of Cleveland an 
allowance of £s,o per annum He was admitted 
to Pembroke Hall, Cambndge, m 1739, and elected 
a Fellow m 1745 At college Smart was remark- 
able for folly and e-xtravagance, and his distin- 
guished contempiorary Gray prophesied truly that 
the result of his conduct would be a jail or bedlam 
In 1747 he wTote a comedy called a Tnp to Cam- 
bridge, or the Grateful Fair, which was acted 
in Pembroke College Hall No remains of this 
play have been found, excepting a few songs and 
a mock-heroic soliloquy containing this 
Thus when a barber and a collier fight. 

The barber beats the luckless collier -white , 

The dusty collier heaves bis ponderous sack. 

And, big with vengeance, beats the barber black 
In comes the bnck-dust man, with gnme o’erspread, 
And beats the collier and the barber red , 

Black, red, and white, in various clouds are tossed. 

And in the dust they raise the combatants are lost 

Having written sev eral pieces for penodicals pub- 
lished by Newbery, Smut became acquainted 
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witli the bookseller’s family, and mamcd his step- 
daughter, Anna Mana Carmn, in I 7 S 3 - now 
removed to London and endeavoured to subsist 
b> his pen. The notonous ‘Sir’ John Hill— whose 
wars wth the Royal Society, w-ith Fielding, Garnck, 
and others, are well known , an apothecary, hack- 
writer, and scurrilous pamphleteerwho closed his life 
by becoming a quack doctor — having insidiously 
attacked Smart, the latter replied by a spirited 
satire entitled The Htlltad Among his various 
tasks were metrical translations of the Fables of 
Phajdrus and of the Psalms and the parables, witli 
a prose translation of Horace. In 1756 he was 
one of the conductors of a monthly periodical called 
The Umvtrsal Vistlet j and to assist him, Johnson 
— who sincerely sympathised, as Boswell records, 
with Smart’s unhappy mental enses — contributed 
a few essays In 1763, as previously in 1751, 
the poor poet was confined m a madhouse ‘He 
has partly as much exercise,’ said Johnson, ‘as 
he used to have, foi he digs in the garden In- 
deed, before his confinement, he used for exercise 
to walk to the ale-house , but he W’as carried back 
again I did not think he ought to be shut up 
His infirmities were not noxious to society He 
insisted on people prajmg with him — also falling 
upon his knees and saying his prayers in the 
street, or in any other unusual place , and I ’d as 
lief pray with Kit Smart as any one else. Another 
charge was, that he did not love clean linen , and 
I have no passion for it’ Dunng his confinement. 
It is said, ivriting materials were denied him, and 
Smart used to inscnbe his poetical thoughts with 
charcoal on the walls of Bethlehem Hospital, or 
with a key on the wainscot Obviously he could 
not hai e waatten dow n in this way tlie eight) -four 
six line stanzas of the Song to David, composed 
during his saner intervals , the bulk of it presumably 
composed and carried in the memor) Smart was 
afterwards released from his confinement , but 
debt and ill-fortune still pursued him He was 
committed to the King’s Bench prison for debt, 
and died there, after a short illness, 21st May 
1771 

The Son^ to David is every w'ay one of the 
most remarkable things m English poetry , and not 
merely, as it might in virtue of its origin and his- 
tory be called, a ‘ curiosity of literature ’ Even if it 
be not, as D G Rossetti said, ‘ the only great ac- 
complished poem of the last [1 e. the eighteenth] 
century,’ and though we do not quite agree wath 
Mr Gosse in calling it ‘a portent of beauty and 
originality,’ it is an amazing burst of dexout 
imagination, m some passages attaining unmistak- 
able splendour of thought and expression, marked 
by rich imagery^ memorable phrasing, and majestic 
rhythms Professor Palgrave and Mr Stopford 
Brooke are equally warm in commendation of the 
poem Browning praised it in his Parlcyitigs, and 
says It ‘stations Smart on either hand wath Milton 
and w ith Keats ’ There are e\ ident traces in it 
of want of mental balance , but it is amazing to 


know that though it was printed by Smart in 1763 
It was omitted from his collected poems m 1791 
as ‘exhibiting [only ?] too melancholy proof ol 
llie estrangement of Smart’s mind ’ Anderson 
and Chalmers in tlicir collections ga\e large 
extracts from Smart, but could not find a copy of 
the Song to quote from It was rcpnntcd m 1S19 
and 1827, and the whole of it was guen in the 
first edition of this work (1843) It has since then 
been repeatedly pnnted, a recent editor lieing Mr 
Tutm (1898) 

Song to David 
O thou, that sit’st iiyxin a throne, 

With harp of high, majestic tone, 

To praiic the King of kings 
And a Dice of lieasen ascending swell. 

Which, while its deeper notes excel, 

Clear as a clarion nngs 

To bless each xallcy, groie, and coast. 

And charm the cherubs to the post 
Of gratitude in tlirongs , 

To keep the dass on Zion's Mount, 

And send the year to his account. 

With dances and w ith songs 

O servant of God’s holiest chaigc, 

The minister of praise at large. 

Which thou may’st now rccewe, 

From thy blest mansion hail and hear, 

From topmost eminence appear 
To this the wreath I weave. 

Great, valiant, pious, good, and clean. 
Sublime, contemplative, serene. 

Strong, constant, pleasant, wise 1 
Bright effluence of exceeding grace , 

Best man I the sv\ iftncss and the race. 

Hie peni and the prize ! 

Great — from the lustre of his crowai. 

From Samuel’s horn, and God’s rcnoivn, 
MTiich IS the people’s voice , 

For all the host, from rear to van. 
Applauded and embraced the man — 

Idle m.an of God’s owai choice 

Valiant — the word, and up he rose , 

The fight — he tnumphed o’er the foes 
Whom God’s just laws abhor , 

And, armed in gallant faith, he took 
Against the boaster, from the brook. 

The weapons of the viar 

Pious — magnificent and grand, 

’Twas he the famous temple planned, 

('The seraph in his soul) 

Foremost to give the Lord his dues, 

Foremost to bless the welcome news, 

And foremost to condole. 

Good — from jehudah’s genuine vein. 

From God’s best nature, good in grain, 

His aspect and his heart 
To pity, to forgive, to save, 

Witne.ss En gedi’s conscious cave. 

And Shimei’s blunted dart 
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Clean — if perpetual prayer be pure, 

Xnd love, which could itself inure 
To fasting and to fear — 

Clean in his gestures, hands, and feet. 

To smite the Utc, the dance complete, 

To play the sword and spear 

Sublime — invention ever young, 

Of vast conception, towering tongue, 

To God the eternal theme , 

Jvotes from yon exaltations caught, 

Unnvalled royalty of thought, 

O cr meaner strains supreme. 

Contemplative — on God to fix 
His musings, and above the six 
The Sabbath day he blest , 

’Tvvas then his thoughts self^ionquest pruned, 
And heavenly melancholy tuned, 

To bless and bear the rest 

Serene — to sow the seeds of peace. 
Remembering when he watched the fleece 
Hovvsvvectiv Kidron purled — 

To further knowledge, silence vice. 

And plant perpetual paradise, 

\\ hen God had calmed the world. 

Strong— in the Lord, who could defy 
Satan, and all his powers that he 
In sempiternal night , 

And hell, and horror, and despair 
ere as the lion and the bear 
To his undaunted might 

Constant — in love to God, the Truth, 

Age, manhood, infancv, and youth — 

To Jonathan his friend 
Constant bevond the verge of death , 

And /iba and Mcphibosheth 
Ills endless fame attend. 

Pleasant — and various as the year , 

Man, soul, and angel v ithoiit peer, 

Pnest, champion, sage, and boy , 

In armour or in ephod clad. 

Ills pomp, his piety was gbd , 

Majestic was his jov 

M ISC — in recovery from his fall, 

MTicnce ro‘=c his eminence o’er nil, 

Of all the most reviled , 

The light of Israel in his wavs, 

M’l'e arc his precepts, prayer, and praise, 
\nd counsel to his child 

Ills muse, bright angel of his verse. 

Gives balm for nil the thorns that pierce, 

For all the pangs that rage , 

Blest light, still gaming on the gloom, 

The more than Michal of Ins bloom 
The Abishag ofhts age. 

He sang of God — the mighty source 
Of all things — the stupendous force 
On which all strength depends , 

Trom whose right arm, beneath whose eyes, 
AUjxnod jxnvcr, and enterprise 
Commences, reigns, and ends 


Angels — their ministry and meed, 

M hicli to and fro vvath blessings speed. 

Or with their attems wait , 

Where Midiad, wath Ins millions, bows. 
Where dwells the seraph and his spouse. 
The cherub and her mate 

Of man — the semblance and cficct 
Of God and love — the saint elect 
For infinite applause — 

To rule the land, and bnny broad. 

To be labonous in hia laud. 

And heroes in his cause. 

The world — the chistcruig spheres he made, 
The glorious light, the soothing shade, 

Dale, champaign, grove, and hill , 

The multitudinous abyss, 

\\ here secrecy remains m bliss, 

\nd wisdom hides her skilL 

Trees, plants, and flowers — of virtuous root , 
Gem yielding blossom, viclding fniit, 

Choice gums and precious balm , 

Bless ye the nosegay in the vale. 

And with the sweetness of the gale 
Ennch the thankful psalm 

Of fowl- e’en even beak and wing 
Winch cheer the vvantcr, hail the spring, 

1 liat live in peace, or prey , 

They that make music, or that mock, 

The quad, the brave domestic cock. 

The raven, swan, and jay 

Of fishes— every size and shape, 

WIncli nature frames of light escape. 
Devouring man to shun 
The shells are in the wealthy deep, 

Tlic shoals upon the surface leap, 

And love the glancing sun 

Of beasts — the heaver plods his task , 

While the sleek tigers roll and bask, 

A or vet the shades aronsc , 

Her cave the mining coney scoops , 

M here o’er the mead the mountain stoops. 
The kids exult and brow sc 

Of gems — their virtue and their price, 

Winch, hid in earth from man's device, 

Tlicir darts of lustre sheath , 

The jasper of the master's stamp. 

The topaz blazing like a lamp, 
zVmong the mines beneath. 

Blcst was the tenderness he felt, 

MTien to lies graceful harp he knelt. 

And did for audience call 
When Satan wath Ins hand he quelled. 

And m Serene suspense he held 
The frantic throes of Saul 

Ills furious foes no more maligned 
zVs he such melody divined, 

\nd sense and son! detained , 

Xovv sinking strong, now sssitliing soft. 

He 'cm the godlv sounds aloft, 

Pr in delight reframcik 
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^Ml(.n tip lo limtcn lug ltioUi;lits lit. j)ik-<l, 

1 rom Tcrtcnt lips fvr Mirlul smilcil, 

As blusli lo liliish she stootl , 

And chnst larstlf liie (pittn, snd past. 

Her utino-.t fiom her heart — ‘ .0 liras c. 

And ])In)s his hsuins so gocKl * 

T he jiilhrs of the lAird me sesen, 

^\•hlth stand from enrlh lo topmo-l heaven , 
His wisdom tirev the jilan , 

His Wonl acconiplishesi the design 
I rom hrigliicst gem to deaipesl mine 
I rom ( lirist enthroned to min 

O David, scliohr of the I onl ' 

Such IS ih) science, whence rev artl, 

\nd infinite degree , 

O strength, O svvcetne-s, lasting riiic ' 

God s Inrp th) sjmliol, nnd ihv tvpe 
The hon and the Ixe ’ 

Tlicrt IS but One who necr rclxllcd. 

Hut One hj pas-vion iinimpelled 
IJv pleasurc-s iinenticetl 
He from litniself Ins scmlilnncc sent. 

Grand object of his own content, 

And saw the Go<l in Chnst 

' Icll them, I \ni,' Jehovah said 
To 'Nfoscs while earih heird m dread, 

Vnd, snititcn to the heart, 

At once aliove liencath, around. 

All iniiire, without voice or sound, 

Kcplietl ‘O Ixird, Tliou \rt * 

Sweet IS the dew tint falls Ixtimcs 
\nd drops upon the le-afj limes 
Sweet Ilcrmon's fragrant air 
Sweet IS the Iilj s silver bell, 

And sweet the wakeful tapers smell 
TTiat watch for carlv praver 

Sweet the }oiing nurse with love intense, 
Which smiles o'er sleeping innoccnee 
‘•weet when the lost arnve 
Sweet the musician s ardour beats 
While his vague mmd s in quest ofs vcels, 
The choicest flov ers to Invc 

Sweeter m all the strains of love 
The language of ihj turtle dove 
Paired to th) swelling clionl , 

Sweeter with ever) grace endued 
Tlic glor) of thy gratitude 
Kespircd unto the Ixird 

Strong IS the horse upon liis speexl , 

Strong m pursuit the rapid gl^e, 

^^’hlcll makes at once Ins game 
Strong the tall ostnch on the ground 
Strong thro’ the turbulent profound 
Shoots xiplnas lo his aim 

Strong IS the lion — like a coal 
His eyeball — like a bastion’s mole 
His chest agaiast the foes 
Strong, the gier-caglc on his sad 
Strong against tide th’ enormous whale 
Emerges as he goes. 


IJut stronger still, m earth and air, 

Ami In the sea, the man of prayer, 

An 1 far Ixneath thr tide , 

And in (he scat to faith as igrjcd, 

\\ here asl is have, rhere seels h had, 

M Imre knoel is ojicn wide 

f»|oiious the sun m iimf career, 

Glorious th' tvs embted fires apj>car , 

Glonous tlm comet * tram 
Glorious the trumpet and alarm , 

GIntion. ill' alimghl) sirrtched-oat arm , 
Glorious th’ enraptured mam 

Glotioiu the northern lights astream, 
(ilont/Us the soa„ w-h'm God sthclItesT, 
fil tnou-s the thunder t rorr 
fdoriou, liDsanna fr .m the den , 

Glorious the caihobc am'-n , 

Glorious th*- martyr's g ue 

Glorious — more glonous— is the cro-vn 
Of him that brought salvatton down, 

Ilv met knisv call d tliv Son, 

T hoi that stnpcn Has truth M eved, 

\nd no w the malchic,!, deols aclicvri 
iJctermine'l danal, and done- 

’iYillinin llason (1724-97, the fnend srd 
litcr.m executor of Gny, long ‘urvueil the a'^ons- 
tion which did liim so tnueh honour butheiwr' 
.appeared early as a poet- Horn at Hull, th' 
of a clergyman he took his H A from St Jcfc’> 
College, Cambridge, m 1745, md was elected 2 
Fellow of I’cmbrokc through the mfiuenccofGra', 
who hid been attracted to him bv liis l/.r;2 s 
ft 747), a lament for Pope in imitation of Ztnto 

To his poctnA/rt 17481 an attack on the Jacobi laa 

of Oxford, 1 Itomas W arton replied n hn /n o-/’ 
pf hts In 1753 appcarcrl his tragedv of 
‘vvTiitcn,’ as Southey said ‘on an artifinil mcdd, 
and in a gorgeous diction, because he thoeght 
Shakespeare had precluded all hope of cxccUen e 
in anv other form of drama M ason's model 

the Greek drama and he introduced mto hi^ 
the classic accompaniment of the chorus A 
drama, Oxnulpan (1759). 's of a higher casttbaa 
C/frttia simpler in language, and of more sus 
Gamed digmls in scenes sitimtions and character 
Mason also vvTotc odes on inatpendtnet, 
Mflnuchply, and the F>tl! of TyTaxxny m ' 
his sonorous diction swells into extravagance a ^ 
bombast Hts longest poetical vorl is l"S 
Itsh Ganh //, a desenptiv e poem in four boo s 
blank verse (1772-82) He also indited 
the nav al ofTiccrs of Great Britain, to tlie 
able William Pitt, and in commcmontion o 

Rev oluUon of i688 Under the name of 
Maegregor, he published in quite another vein 
Heroic Eptslh io Sir WtlUnm , 

(*773), in which the taste for Chinese 
Eastern bowers is cleverly ridiculed. 
him a Icgacv of togellicr with 

and manuscnpis , and Mason m t 775 j^^oir 
his fnend’s poems wath a memoir In that m 
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he made a greater and more important mnoration 
than he had done m his dramas , instead of pre 
senting the continuous narrative in which the 
biographer alone is heard, he incorporated the 
poet’s journals and letters in chronological order, 
thus making the subject of the memoir m some 
degree his o\m biographer This plan was after- 
wards adopted b> JJosv ell in his Life of Johnson 
Mason became vicar of Aston m \orkshirc m 
1754. and Canon of York in 1762. When politics 
ran high he took an active part on the side of the 
Whigs, but retained the respert of all parties His 
poetrv IS lamentablj lacking m simpliatj, >ct at 
times his nch diction has a fine cficct In his 
Enzltsh Garden^ though it is v erbose and langifid 
as a whole, there are some fine things Gra> 
quoted as ‘ supcrlativ e ’ from one of the odes 

Mhile through the west, where sinks the ertmvon dav, 
Meek twahght slovvlv 'ads, and waves her banners gray j 

Apostrophe to England. 

In thj fair domain, 

\ es, mj loved Albion ' nvanj a glade i' found. 

The haunt of wood-gods only, wlicrc if Art 
E’er dared to tread, twas w ith unsandalled foot, 
Pnntless, as if the place w ere holj ground 
And there are scenes where, though she whilom trod, 
Let l>y the worst of guides fell Tvrannv, 

And ruthless superstition, we now trace 
Her footsteps wuih delight, and pleased revere 
\\ liat once had roused our hatred Put to Time, 

Not her, the praise is due his gradual touch 
Has mouldered into beauty manj a tower 
MTuch, when it frowaicvl watli all its battlements 
M as onlv terrible and manv a fane 
Monastic, which, when decked with all its spires, 

Served but to feed some pamperevl abbot's pndc, 

And awe the unlettered vailgar 

(From Tkf En^ltth Carofti ) 

Snowdon 
Mona on Snowdon calls 
Hear, thou king of mountains, hear , 

Hark, she speaks from all her 'tnngs 
Hark, her loudest echo nngs , 

King of mountains, bend thine car 
Send thj spirits, send them soon, 

Now, when midniglit and the moon 
Meet ujxin thj front of snow 
See, their gold and ebon rod, 

W here the sober sisters nml 
And greet in whisjicrs sage and slow 
Snowdon, mark ' tis magic s hour 
Now the muttered spell hath jiower , 

Power to rend thy nbs of rod., 

And burst thy base wath thun Jer s shock 
But to thee no ruder si>eU 
Shall Mona vcc, than those that dwell 
In music’s secret cell' and he 
Steejied in the stream of harmonv 
Sno wlon has heard the strain 
Hark, amid the wondering grove 
Oilier harpmgs ansvicr clear 
Other voices meet our tar 
Pinions flutter, shadows move, 


Busy murmurs hum around 
Rustling vestments brusti the ground , 

Round and round, and round thev go, 

Tlirongh the twilight, through the sliade. 

Mount the oak’s majestic head 
And gild the tufted misletoe. 

Cease ve gliUenng race of light, 

Close your wings, and check \our flight , 

Here, arranged in order due , 

Spread your robes of saffron hue , 

For lo ' w ith more than mortal fire. 

Mighty Mador smites the Ivtc 
H ark, lie sweeps the master stnngs ' 

(From Caraciaevx ) 

Epitaph on his Wife 
Take, holy earth ' all that mv soul holds dear 
Take that best gift which Heaven «o latch gave 
To 1 nstol s fount I Imre with trembling care 
Her faded form , she Iwvvcd to taste the wave. 

And died ' Does youth, does beauty, read the line’ 
Does sympathetic fear their breasts alarm ’ 

Speak, dead Mana ' breathe a strain divine , 

Even from the grave thou shall have power to charm. 
Bid them lie chaste, be innocent, like thee 
Bid them in duly s sphere as meekly move. 

And if so fair, from vanity as free 
As firm in friendship and as fond in love 
Tell them, though ’tis an awful thing to die — 

Twas e’en to thcc— yet the dread path once trod, 
Heaven lifts its everlasting portals higli, 

And bids llic pure in heart behold their Cod 

Th- last four tme< which form a worth) cTimax to th' whole, 
were added Ij Gray 

George Campbell (1719-96), nnnister in 
Aberdeen and Pnncip il of Mmschal College, was 
a thcologi'in and critic of vigorous intellect and 
various learning His Dissertation on MiraiUs 
(1762), vvnttcn in reply to Hume, v as at the time 
grcatlv admired as a masterly piece of reasoning , 
and his Plnlcsophy of Rhetoric, published in 1776 
was praised f unreasonably) as perhaps the best 
book of the kind since Anstotle but may yet be 
studied as an acute and well vvnttcn statement of 
contemporary critical opinion Other works were a 
Translation of the F our Gospels, some sermons, 
and a senes of lectures on ecclesiastical History 
Hume admitted tlic ingenuity of Campbell s reply to 
his thesis on the impossibility of provang a miracle 
Hume's contention was tliat no testimony for anv 
kind of miriclc can ever amount to a probability, 
much less to a proof Miracles can onlv be proved 
by testimonv, and no testimony can be 'o strong 
as our own evpenenee of the uniformity of nature 
Camplxill argued tint testimony has a natural and 
ongmal influence on belief, antecedent to cxperi 
cncc and insisted that the earliest assent winch 
IS given to testimony by children, and which is 
prevaous to all experience is in fact the most im 
limited The improbabilitv of an event mav be 
outweighed bv slight direc evidence Hisan'wcr 
was divided into two parts tint miracles arc 
capable of jinvof from testimonv religious miracles 
not less than o hers , and tint the miracles on 
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which the belief of Cliriblnnily is fouiuteil nre 
sufficiently itleslcd The following p-ingrijih is 
char'icterislic 

I do not hesitate to afTinn lint our r<.hj ion In-. Imn 
indchlerl to the aittmpts, though not to the iitleitlt ns, 
of its bitterest enemies flic) Inee trictl if tniif^lh, 
indeed, and, b\ tning, tlicj liaec dis])la)e-<l its Mrenylh , 
and that in so clear a h„lit, ns we eonld neser ha\c 
hoped, without such a trial, to hare slewed it in let 
them, Ihcreforc, write, let them argue, and when argu 
inenls fad, esen let them casil n,"ainst religion a' much 
as they jilcasc I should be hearlil) sot) that escr in 
this Island, the assluin of hbtrls, siherc tlic spirit of 
Clinstianit) is better undcrsioo'I — howeser defeetisc the 
inhabitants arc in the obsemnee of its prccejils — than in 
am other part of the Chnslian world, I shoiil !, I saj, 
lie sorry that in this fhnd so great a dfsersiee were 
done to lehgion as to check its adsersancs iii am o'hcr 
was than bs returning a candid answer to their objec 
tions I must at the same lime acknowledge, that I am 
both ashamed and gnesed sihen I oh crie am friends of 
religion belras so great a diffidence in the goodne-s ol 
their cause — for to this diflidencc alone can it he inipnteal 
— as to shew nn mchnation for recurring to more forcible 
metbods Hie assaults of infidels, I may sciittirc to 
prophess, wall ncicr osertum oiir religion Hies ssill 
prose not more Imrtfnl to the Christian ssstem, if it lie 
allowed to compare small thing-, with the greate 1, than 
the boisterous siinds arc said to prose to the sturds 
oak Tlicy sliakc it impetuousK for a time, and loudls 
threaten its subserston, wliilst in effect tlics onls sene 
to make tt strike its roots the deeper, and stand the 
finner escr after 

Riclinttl Hill <1 (1720-18081, called the ‘ Beauty 
of Holiness’ on account of lits comeltncss and 
piety, was bom at Congrese in Stafiordsliirc, and 
became a Fellow of nnimanucl College, Cam- 
bridge, m 1742 In 1750 be bccantc a Whitcliall 
preacher, in 1774 Bishop of Lichfield and Cosentrs, 
and m 1781 of Woicestcr Among Ins many 
works, theological and other, were a Comvhitlas} 
on Horac>?s Irs Pocltca , Dissertations or 

Poetry (1755-57). Dm tocsins on Sinanty (1750I, 
Ills most popular book , letters on C/iivaln' anti 
Romance (1762), ssliich reused interest m an un- 
fashionable subject, and promoted the tendency 
towards romanticism m literary taste , Dialoqncs 
on Foreign Ttavel (1764), and An Introdiuhon 
to the Prophecies (1772) He was long a scry 
conspicuous and ‘ rcprcsentalis c ’ author. Gibbon 
knew ‘few ssntcrs more desersing of the great 
though prostituted name of the cntic,’ but he is 
now rarely cited and more rarely read A collected 
edition of his works appeared in eight solumes in 
1811 , there is a memoir by Kilsert (i860) 

Ricliniil Pilcc (1723-91), a Nonconformist 
disine, published in 1758 A Review of the Pnn- 
apal Questions and Difficultus tn jlfoials, sshich 
attracted attention as ‘an attempt to resis'c the 
intellectual theory of moral obligation, sshich 
seemed to has'c fallen under the attacks of Butler, 
Hutcheson, and Hume, even before Smith’ The 
son of a minister at Tynton in Glamorgan, Price 


It scscntccn went to a Dissenting acadati, b 
I ondon, became a preacher at Newington Grttn 
ind H irkney, and cst ibhslicd a reputation h, Lu 
Rt-ne-c and a worl on the Tmportance of Chm 
tinnity (1766) In 1769 he sms made DD by 
(ilas/ow, and piibli'-hcd his Puatise cn Rrer 
stonmy Payn cuts, the celebrated Rortlairpiv 
Moitahty 7a’dis, and other bools on finanec and 
political economy In 1771 nppe-ared Ins Apfdl 
0 / the s\(itioimt Dtbt , in 1776 his Oirer-n/xerfes 
Civit Liberty and the II ar with .Inurtca, wlncn 
brought him an iiunation from Congress to ase.i 
in ngiilating its finances He toeil an actnc part 
in the politic.!! questions of the da, at the time of 
the I rcneli Bcsohilion He was a republian m 
pnnciplc, md was attacked bs Burke m hu Refti. 
tions or the Re'ioliition In Iiis grtui, cthral 
IrcaiKe, Price, after Cudwortli, supports the doc 
trine that moral distinctions txcing iKuxciscd h; 
reason, or the understanding, arc cqiealh laimir 
ihle ssith all otlier kinds of truth Acti'j''5 ars 
in thcmsch cs right nr wrong nghl and irong 
arc simple ideas incapable of nnah’sis, ard aic 
gittn us bv the intuuiic piowcr of the rfison 
or understanding Tlicre is i I ife of Pnee b 
Morgan (iStj! flie following cMraet from tlie 
cb.aplrr in the Ooser- at ci s on Lnglisli po’tci 
towards \meriea, piiblisbcd while the xai' was 10 
progress, shows how hearty were sonic of the sap 
porters the colonists found in the home di treis 
of the Lmpirc, as Price a!rc.ady called the Bntisli 
dominions 


Our goiemnr , cicr smcc I can remember, 
jealous tint tlic Colonics, some time or 0 her, 
throw off their dependence Thi jcaloasy ims 
fomitlcd on an\ of their aCs or dccbr-tiors. Tbtr 
ha\e alwais, while at peicc with us, disclaimed rrr 
such design and thc\ ha\e continued to diselairo ^ 
since thei ha\c been at avar with us, I h-ve re 
indccil, to 'itlieic that independent 1, eiru -t i“s 
niomcnl, generalli dreadex! among them as a caLniOT 
to winch ihei art m danger of being dnven, ni e 

to a\oid a greater The jealousy 1 have 10011100 

a as, howticr, natural, and Iwtraycil a secret iiiuois) 
that the sutijection in whidi they avtfc held was 
than we could cspect them alwaas to endure 
circiimslanct-,, all possible care should base 
to gi\e them no reason for discontent and ^ 

them in subjection, by keeping m that line of ^ 
to whicb custom had rcconalcd them, or at ^ 
never deviating from it, cveept wath great 
and particularly, by avoiding all direct attacks on 
property and legislations Had we 3 

different interests of so many states scattered ® ^ 
vast continent, joinctl to our ovni pnidencc 
lion, would liave enabled us to maintain 

dependence for ages to come. But instca' 

how have we acted? It is in truth l^ ® 

that our whole conduct, instead of being ne ^ 
that sound policy and foresight which in 'uc ® 
stances were alisolutclv necessary, has lieci 
sa\ the best of it) but a senes of the Blm “ " 

followed by retractation, of vaolencc follow 7 

cession, of mistake, weakness and inconsistency 
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A rcatnl of a few facts within crcrjbodj’s recollection 
will full) prote this. 

In the 0 th of George the Second, an act ms passed 
for imposing certain duties on nil foreign spirits, 
molasses and sugars imported into the plantations 
In this act, the duties imposed are said to he given 
and granted h) the Parliament to the King , and 
tins IS the first \mencan act in which these words 
have heen nsed But notwithstanding this, as the 
act had the appearance of being onl) a regulation 
of trade, the colonies submitted to it , and a small 

direct revenue was drawn h) it from them In the 

41I1 of the present reign, man) alterations were made 
111 this act, with the declared purpose of making pro 
vasion for raising a revenue in America. This alarmed 
the Colonies , and produced discontents and remon- 
strances, which might have convinced our rulers this 
V as tender ground, on which it hec.amc them to tread 

ver) gcntl) Then, is, however, no reason to doubt 

hut in time the) would have sunk into a quiet sub 
mission to this revenue act, as bang at worst only 
the eacrcise of a power winch then the) seem not to 
have thought much of contesting, I mean, the power 

of taxing them 0x1011.111) Bat before the) had time 

to cool, a worse provocation was given them , and 
the Stamp- A.ct was passed Tins being an attempt 
10 lax them mlcmallv, and a direct attack on their 
properly, b) a power which would not suffer itself to 
be questioned, which eased itself bv loading them, 
and to which it was impossible to fix an) bounds, 
they were thrown at once, from one end of the con 

lincnt to llie other, into resistance and rage Govern 

tnent, dreading the consequences, gave vva) , and the 
Parliament (upon a change of mimstr)) repealed tlie 
Stamp Act, without rcquinng from them an) recognition 
of Its authont), or doing an) more to preserve its 
clignitv, than asserting U) the declarator) law, that 
It was possessed of full power and authont) to make 

laws to hind them in all cases whatever Upon this 

peace was restored, and, had no further aUempts of 
the same kind been made, they would undoublcdl) 
have suffered us (as the people of Ireland have done) 
to enjov qiiicll) our dcclaratorv law The) would 
have recovered their former habits of subjection, and 
our connection with them might have continued an 

incrc-asing source of our wealth and glorv But the 

spmt of despotism and avance, alwa)s blind and rest- 
less, soon broke forth again The scheme for drawing 
a revenue from Vmcnca, b) parliamcntarv taxation, was 
resumed , anil in a little more than a vear after the 
repeal of the Stamp Act, when all was peace, a third 
act was passed, imposing duties pa) able in Araenea on 

lea, pajier, glass, painters colours, &.c This, as might 

have liceii expected, revived all the former heals, and 
the Umpire was a second time threxitcncd v ith the most 

dangerous commotions, Government recedal again , 

and the Parliament (under another change cf miiiislrv) 
repcile-d all the ohuoxtons duties except tliat upon 
Ic-a, This cxceplion was made in order to mam am 
a shew of dignilv But it vias in realilv, s.acnficing 
safet) to pndc and leaving a sp’mler in the wound 

to jTTosluce a gangrene For sonic time, however, 

this relaxation answered its intcndesl pur|>0sCj Our 
cafnnvcraal intercourse v ith the Colonics was ag'in 
recovered, and the) avoided nothing but th.at tea 
which wc had excepted tn our repeal. In tins s*att 
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would things have remained, and even tea would 
perhaps in time have been gradually admitted, had 
not the eval genius of Bntam stepped forth once 
more to embroil the Fmpire. 

The East India Compon) having fallen under diffi 
culties, parti) in consequence of the loss of the 
Amencan market for tea, a sdicrae was formed for 
assisting them b) an attempt to recover that marVet. 
With this view an act was passed to enable them to 
export their tea to America free of nil duties here, 
and subject onl) to 3d per pound dulv, pavable in 
America Bv this cxpalient the) were enabled to 
offer It at a low pnee , and it was expected the con 
sequence would prove that the Colonics would be 
tempted b) it , a precedent gained for taxing them, 
and at the same time the compan) relieved Ships 
were, therefore, fitted out , and large cargoes sent 
The snare was too gross to escape the notice of the 
Colonics 'fhev saw it, and spumed at it The) 
refused to admit the tea , and at Boston some persons 

m disguise bimcd it tn the sea. Had our governors 

in this case satisfied themselves with rcqmnng a com 
pensatioii from the province for the damage done, 
there is no doubt but it would have been granted 
Or had the) proceeded no further m the infliction of 
punishment tlian stopping up the port and deslrovang 
the trade of Boston till compensation was made, the 
province might possihl) have submitted, and a sufficient 
saving would have heen gained for llie honour of the 
nation But having liithcrlo proceetlcd without wisdom, 
they observed now no hounds in their resentment To 
the Boston port bill was added a bill viliich dettroved 
the chartered government of the province, a bill 
which withdrew from the junsdiction of the province 
persons who in particular cases sliould commit murder, 
and the Quebec hilL At the same time a strong bod) 
of troops was stationed at Boston to enforce obedience 
to these hills 

All who knew an) thing of the temper of the Colonics 
saw that the effect of this sudden accumulation of 
vengeance, would probahl) be not intimidating hm 
exasperating them, and dnvang them into a general 
revolt But our ministers had different apprehensions 
rhey believed that the malccontcnts in the Colonv of 
Massachusetts were a small party headed b) a few 
factious men, that the majoni) of the people would 
tale the side of government, as soon as thev saw a 
force among than capable of supporting them , tliat 
at worst the Colonies in general would never make 
a common cause vvalh this prov incc , and that the 
issue vvouhl prove in a few month^ order, Iranqinllit) 

and submission Ever) one of these apprchensiom, 

was falsified bv the events that followed 

MTicn the hilb I have mentioned came to lie earned 
into execution, the whole I’mvancc was thrown into 
confusion Their courts of justice were shut nji and 
all govcmincnt was dissolved The commander in chief 
found It ncccssan to fortifv himself m Lo 'on , and 
the other Colonics immediately rcsglvxsl to make a 
common cause wath ihiv Colohv 

Disappoinlcil by these conscqiiencc' onr rmmslcr; 
took fnght. Once more the) made an effort to retreat 
hut indecvl the most ungraaous one tliat can well l>c 
imagined \ propo'a) w a, sent to the Color e< tallcJ 
Connhatorr and tic suli-'ancc of which wa- tl at 
if an) of them would raise such ..alas as shcald he 
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his imaginations and reflections, attentive, penetrating, 
and subtle m uhat relates to Ins fellou creatures , firm 
and ardent in his purposes, desoted to fnendship or to 
enmity , jealous of his independence and his honour, 
uhich he rvill not relmquish for safety or for profit , 
under alt his corruptions or improvements, he retains 
his natural sensibility, if not his force, and his com 
merce is a blessing or a curse, according to the direction 
his mind has received But under the extremes of heat 
or of cold, the active range of the human soul appears 
to be limited , and men are of inferior importance, 
cither as fneiids or as enemies In the one extreme, 
they are dull and slow, moderate in their desires, regular 
and paafic in their manner of life , in the other, they 
are feverish in their passions, weak in their judgments, 
and addicted by temperament to animal pleasure. In 
both, the heart is mercenary, and makes important 
concessions for childish bribes in both, the spint is 
prepared for semtude , in the one, it is subdued by 
fear of the future, m the other, it is not roused even 
by US sense of the present 

(F rom the Etxny ^ Ctvtl Society ) 

Darid Garrick (1717-79), the greatest of all 
English actors, was also author of some dramatic 
pieces. He was a native of Hereford, though his 
fomily belonged to Lichfield, where he got most 
of his schooling , for a few months only he was 
a pupil of Samuel Johnson at Edial, and with 
him he came to London in 1737 to push his 
fortune He entered himself a student of Lm 
coin’s Inn, but receiving a legacy of ;^iooo from 
an uncle who had been in the winc-tride in 
Lisbon, he commenced business, in partnership 
with an elder brother, as wine-merchant of 
London and Lichfield A passion for the stage 
led him into a new life. In 1741 he appeared 
at Ipswich in Southeme’s Oroonoko j in the same 
year his success as Richard III in London 
was immense. His merits quickly raised him 
to the head of his profession , the traditional 
formality disappeared before the perfect natural- 
ness of the new actor, greit alike in tragedy, 
comedy, and farce. As the manager of Drury 
Lane Theatre for a long course of years (1747-76), 
he bmishcd from the stage — or reconstructed 
— miny play s of vulgar ind immoral ty pe , and 
his personal character, though marked bv vanity 
and other foibles, gave a dignity and respec- 
tability to the profession of an actor As an 
author he was more lively and various than 
imposing or ongmaL He wrote some epigrams, 
and even ventured on an ode or two, his forty 
dramatic pieces miny of them adaptations, are 
of no great importance, indeed , but some of his 
many prologues and epilogues, to other people’s 
plays as well as his own, arc admirable, ‘A 
fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind’ comes 
from Gamck’s last prologue, and not from 
Shakespeare, though it is doubtless based on 
‘A touch of nature makes the whole world kin' 
in Its usual acceptation , tlic credit of Gamck’s 
line IS often given to Bvron who quotes it in 
Ens^ltsh Bards wath ‘one’ changed to ‘us’ ‘The 


Deval’s sooner raised than laid’ is from Gamck’s 
prologue to the School for Scandal His best- 
known ode IS that ‘upon dedicating a Building 
and erecting a Statue to Shakespeare at Stratford- 
on-Av on , ’ his best song that called ‘ Peggy ,’ and 
addressed to Peg Woffington , and his most 
famous prologue that spoken bv him on occasion 
of his last performance in 1776, when he played 
the part of Don Felix in Mrs Centlivre’s play, .<4 
Wonder (see abov e at page 96) 

An Occasional Prologue 
A \ eteran see ! whose last act on the stage 
Inlreats your smiles for sickness and for age , 

Their cause I plead , plead it m heart and mind , 

A fellow feeling makes one wondrous kind 1 



DAVID GARRICK 

From the Portrait bj R. E. Pme in the National Portrait Gnllety 


Might we but hope your zeal would not be less 
When 1 am gone, to patronize distress. 

That hope obtain’d the wash’d for end secures, 

To soothe their cares, who oft have lighten’d yours 

Shall the great heroes of celestial line, 

\S ho drank full bow Is of Greek and Roman wine, 
Oesar and Brutus, Agamemnon, Hector, 

Nay, Jove himself, who here has quaff'd Ins nectar ' 
Shall they, who govern d fortune, ennge and court her, 
Tliirst m their age, and call in vam for porter? 

Like Beltsanas, lax the pitying street, 

Bith 'date obolum,' to all they meet ? 

Shan’t I who oft have drench d my hands in gore, 
Stabb'd manv, poison’d some beheaded more, 

Who numbers slew in battle on tins plain, 

Shan't I, the 'laver, trv to feed the slam? 

Brother to all, with equal love I Mew 
The men who slew me, and the men I slew 
I must, I will, this happy project seize, 

That those loo old and weak may live with case. 
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Char 'V on mean, sir, iher pro\c the object a Inlle. 
Snj Why, you pert jade, do you play on my nerds’ 

1 say Sir Luke is 

Char Kobody 

Serj Mobody ' how the deuce do you make that 
out’ He IS neither a person altamted nor outlawed, 
may m any of his majesty’s courts sue or be sued, appear 
by attorney or in propna persona, can acquire, buy, 
procure, purchase, possess, and inhent, not only per 
sonalilies, such as goods and chattels, but e\cn realities, 
as all lands, tenements, and hereditaments, whatsoeser 
and wheresoever 
Char But, sir 

Strj Jsay further, chdd, he may sell, gise, bestow, 
bequeath, dense, demise, lease, or to farm let, ditto 

lands, to any person whomsoever — and 

Char U ithout doubt, sir , but there arc, notwith 
standing, in this town a great number of nobodies, not 
desenbed by Lord Coke. 

Sir Lukc Limp {zoha has enttred and joined in the 
conversation, reads a card presented bj a servant) ‘Sir 
Gregory Goose desires the honour of Sir Luke Limp’s 
company to dine An answer is desired’ Gadso ' a 
little unlucky , I have been engaged for these three weeks. 

Serj What ' I find Sir Gregoiy is returned for the 
corporation of Fleecem. 

Sir Luke Is he so ’ Oh, oh ' that alters the case. 
George, give my compliments to Sir Gregory, and I’ll 
certainly come and dme there Order Joe to run to 
Alderman Inkles m Threadneedle Street, sorry cant 
wait upon him, but confined to bed two davs with the 
new influenza. \_Exit Servant 

Char Aou make light. Sir Luke, of these sort of 
engagements. 

Sir Lille kVhat can a man do ? These fellows — when 
one has the misfortune to meet them — take scandalous 
advantage when wall you do me the honour, pray, Sw 
Luke, to take a bit of mutton w ith me ? Do you name 
the day ? They are as bad as a beggar who attacks 
your coach at the mounting of a lull , there is no getting 
nd of them without a penny to one, and a promise to 
t’other 

Serj True , and then for such a time too — three weeks ' 
I wonder thev expect folks to remember It is like a 
retainer in Michaelmas terra for the summer assizes 
Sir Luke Aot but ujxm these occasions no man m 

England is more punctual than 

\_Enter Servant with letter 

From whom? 

Serv Earl of Brentford- The servant waits for an 
answ cr 

Sir Luke Answer' By your leave, Mr Serjeant and 
Charlotte. [Leads] ‘Taste for music — Mons. Duport — 
fail — dinner upon table at five’ Gadso ' I hope Sir 
Gregory’s servant an’t gone. 

Sert Immediately upon receiving the answer 
Sir Lute Run after him as fast as you can — tell him 
quite m despair — recollect an engagement that can’t in 
nature be missed, and return in an instant [Exit Servant 
Char You see, sir, the I night must give way for my 
lord. 

Sir Luke No, faith, it is not that, my dear Charlotte , 
you saw that was quite an extempore business. No, 
hang it, no, it is not for the title, but, to tell you the 
truth, Brentford has more vv it than any man in the world 
It is that makes me fond of his house. 

8o ■' 


Char By the choice of his company he gives an 
unanswerable instance of that 
Sir Luke You are right, my dear girl But now to 
giveyou aproof of his wit , you know Brentford’s finances 
are a little out of repair, which procures him some visits 
that he would very gladly excuse. 

Serj What need he fear? His person is sacred , for 

by the tenth of Wilham and Mary 

Sir Luke He knows that well enough , but for all 
that 

Serj Indeed, by a hte act of his own house — which 
docs them infimte honour — his goods or chattels may 
be 

Sir Luke Seized upon when they can find them , but 
he lives m ready furnished lodgings, and hires his coach 
by the month 

Serj Aay, if the shenff return ‘ non inventus.’ 

Sir Luke A plague o’ your law , vou make me lose 
sight of my story One morning a Welsh coachmakcr 
came with his bill to my lord, whose name was unluckily 
Lloyd My lord had the man up Aou are called, I 
think, Mr Lloyd? At your lordships service, my lord. 
What, Llovd with an L ' It was with an L, indeed, my 
lord Because in your part of the vvorld I liave heard 
that Lloyd and ITloyd were synonymous, the very same 
names A’ery often indeed, my lord But you always 
spell yours with an L? Always. That, Mr Lloyd, is a 
little unlucky , for you must know I am now paying my 
debts alphabetically, and m four or five years you might 
have come m with an F, but I am afraid I can give 
you no hopes for your L Ha, ha, ha 1 
Servant [entering) There was no overtaking the 
servant 

Sir Luke That is nnlucky tell my lord I 11 attend 
him. I ’ll call on Sir Gregory myself [Exit Servant 
Serj Why, you won’t leave us. Sir Luke? 

Sir Luke Pardon, dear Seijeant and Charlotte, have 
a thousand things to do for half a nullion of people, posi 
lively , promised to procure a husband for Lady Cicely 
Sulky, and match a coach horse for Brigadier Y hip , 
after that, must run into the city to borrow a thousand 
for young At all at Almack’s , send a Cheshire cheese by 
the stage to Sir Timothy Tankard in Suffolk , and get at 
the Heralds’ Office a coat of arms to clap on the coach 
of Billy Bengal, a nabob newly arrived, so you see I 
have not a moment to lose. 

Serj True, true. 

Sir Luke At your toilet to morrow you may 

[Servant, entering abruptly, runs against Sir Luke] 
Can’t you see where vou are running, you rascal? 

Serv Sir, his grace the Duke of 

Sir Luke Grace 1 Yffiere is he ? YTiere 

Serv In his coach at the door If yon an’t better 
engaged, vv ould be glad of your company to go into the 
aty, and take a dinner at Dolly’s 
Sir Luke In his own coach, did yon say ? 

Serv A’cs, sir 

Sir Luke ^^'lth the coronets — or 

Serv I believe so 

Sir Luke There ’s no resistmg of that Bid Joe run to 
Sir Gregory Goose’s. 

Serv He is already gone to Alderman Inkle’s 
Sir Luke Then do you step to the knight — hey ' — no 
— yon must go to my lord’s— hold, hold, no— I have it— 
step first to Sir Greg’s, then pop in at Lord Brentford’s 
just as the company are going to dmner 
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Scrv Whit shall I sa) to Sir Gregory ? 

Sir Luke An) thing — what I told )ou before 

Sent And what to m) lord? 

Sir Luke What 1— Wh), tell him tliat my uncle from 
Epsom — no — that won’t do, for he knows I don’t care n 
farthing for him — hey ' Why, tell him — hold, I haie it 
Tell him tliat as I w is going into my chair to obey his 
commands, I was arrested by i couple of bailiffs, forced 
into a hackney coach, and carried into the Pied Dull in 
Die Dorough , I beg ten thousand pardons for making his 

grace wait, but his grace knows my misfor 

\_Exeunt Sir Luke and Servant 

Char Well, sir, what d’ye think of the proofs’ I 
flatter myself I hue pretty well established my case 

ScTj Wiy, hussy, you haac hit upon points, but then 
they are but trifling flaws, they don’t iitiate the title, 
that stands unimpcaclied. 

Ttierc arc Lucs of Foote by William Cool c and by John Bcc, 
prefixed to editions of his works (1805 and 1830) Forster s Luays 
and most of the books dealing with the stage in his time discuss 
Foote. 

Chi istopher Anstej (1724-1805) was author 
of the hew Hath Guide, a light satincal and 
humorous poem, which set an example often 
since followed with success Smollett, in his 
Humphry Chukci, published fi\e years later, 
might be almost said to ha\c given us part of 
the New Bath Guide in prose. Many of the 
characters and situations are exactly the same 
as those of Anstey The poem is pitched mainly 
in com ersational tone, and is easy, sportne, and 
entertaining, its swinging rhythms and varying 
rhymes seem hardly less modem than the 
Jii^oldsb} Legends, of which the modem reader is 
instinctively reminded The fashionable Fnbbles 
of the day', the chat, scandal, and amusements, 
and the cant of some sectanans, are depicted with 
force and liveliness, if not without a touch of 
coarseness Anstey was son of the Rev Dr 
Anstey, rector of Bnnkley m Cambridgeshire, who 
possessed a landed property the poet afterwards 
inherited He was educated at Eton and King’s 
College, Cambndge, and in both places he dis- 
tinguished himself as a classical scholar He 
graduated BA in 1746, but in consequence of 
his refusal to deliver certain declamations, Anstey 
quarrelled with the heads of the university, and 
was denied the master’s degree. In the epilogue 
to the New Bath Guide he alludes to this 
circumstance 

Granta, sweet Granta, where studious of ease. 

Seven years did I sleep, and then lost my degrees. 

In 1756 he married the sister of his friend John 
Calvert of Albury Hall, in Hertfordshire, through 
whose influence he was returned to Parliament 
for the borough of Hertford He was a frequent 
resident in Bath, and a favounte m the fashion- 
able and literary coteries of the place In 1766 
was published his famous jeu ePespnt, a letter in 
a variety of rhymes, in which the fun is more 
noticeable than the jmetry He wrote various 
other pieces , but while the New Bath Guide 
was ‘tlie only thing in fashion,’ and relished for 


Its novel and original kind of humour, the 
other productions of Anstey —including elegies, 
occasional pieces, a Pindanc ode on prize fighting, 
as well as a Latin version of Gray-’s Ele^~ 
were neglected by the public, and have ncier 
been revived On his paternal estate the poet 
was independent of a literary income, and be 
cheerfully took part in the sports of the field up 
to his eightieth y ear 
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Now my lord had tlic honour of coming down post, 
To pay his respects to so famous a toast , 

In hopes he her ladyship’s favour might wan, 

By playing the part of a host at an inn 
I ’m sure lit 's a person of great resolution, 

Though delicate neries, and a weak constitution, 
For he earned us all to a place 'cross the nver, 

And V ow ed that the rooms w ere too hot for his brer 
He said it would greatlv our pleasure promote. 

If we all for Spnng Gardens set out in a boat 
I never as yet could his reason explam, 

AVhy we all sallied forth in the wind and the nun , 
For sure such confusion was never yet known. 

Here a cap and a hat, there a cardinal blown 
While his lordship, embroidered and powdered all oer, 
Was bowang, and handing the ladies ashore 
How tlic Misses did huddle, and scuddle, and run. 
One would think to lie wet must be very good fun. 
For by vvaggling their tails, they all seemed to laic 
pains 

To moisten their pinions like ducks when it nuns , 
And ’iw as pretty to sec how , like birds of a feather, 
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The people of quality flocked all together , 

All pressing, addressing, caressing, and fond, 

Just the same as these animals are in a pond 
You’ve read all their names in the news, Isuppo^ 
But, for fear you have not, take the list as it goes ) 
There w as I.ady Greasew nstcr, 

And Madam Van Twister, 

Her ladyship’s sister 
Lord Cram, and Lord \ ulter. 

Sir Brandish O’Culter, 

With Marshal Carotizer, 

And old Lady Mouier, 

And the great Hanovenan Baron Panzmowzer 
Besides many others who all in the ram wont, 

On purpose to honour this great entertainmen 
The company made a most bnllinnt appearanr 
And ate bread and butter w itli great perseveTj 
All the chocolate too, that my lord set beforci 
rhe ladies despatched with the utmost deconj 
Soft musical numbers were heard all around, 

The horns and the clanons echoing sound 
Sweet were the strains, as odorous gales 
O’er fragrant banks, where pinks and rose] 

The peer wais quite ravished, while close to 11 
Sat Lady Bunbutter, in beautiful pnde ' 

Oft turning his eyes, he with rapture survey 
All the powerful charms she so nobly display 
As when at the feast of the great Alexander, 
Timotheus, the musical son of Thersander, 
Breathed heavenly measures 

Tlie pnnee was in pain. 

And could not contain, 

While Thais wais sitting beside him , 
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But, before all his peers, 

Was for shaking the spheres, 

Such goods the kind gods did pronde him 
Gren bolder and bolder. 

And cocked up his shoulder. 

Like the son of great Jupiter Ammon, 

Till at length, qmte opprest. 

He sunk on her breast, 

And lay there, as dead as a salmon 
Oh ' had I a soicc that nas stronger than steel 
V.ith Uvice fifty tongues to express what 1 feel. 

And as many good months, yet I neter could utter 
All the speeches my lord made to Lady Bunbutter ! 

So polite all the time, that he ne’er touched a bit, 

WTiilc she ate up his rolls and applauded his mt 

For they tell me that men of true taste, when they treat. 

Should talk a great deal, hut they never should eat 

And if that be the fashion, I neter wall give 

Any grand entertainment as long os I live 

For I ’m of opinion, 'tis proper to cheer 

The stomach and bow els as well os the ear 

"Vor me did the charming concerto of Abel 

Regale like the breakfast I saw on the table 

I freely will own I the muffins preferred 

To all the genteel conversation I heard 

E’en though I ’d the honour of sitting hetw een 

My Lady Stuff damask and Peggy Moreen, 

MTho both flew to Bath in the nightly machine. 

Cnes Peggy ‘This place is cncbantmgly pretty. 

We never can see such a thing in the aty 
A ou may spend all your lifetime m Cateaton Street, 
And never so civil a gentleman meet , [through , 
You may talk what y on please , y on may search Ixindon 
You may go to Carlisle s, and to Almack’s too , 

And I ’ll give you my head if you find such a host. 
For coffee, tea, chocolate, batter, and toast 
How he welcomes at once all the world and his wife. 
And how avil to folk he ne’er saw in his life ' ’ 

‘These horns,’ cnes my lady, ‘so tickle one’s car. 

Lard 1 what would I give that Sir Simon was here 1 
To the next public breakfast Sir Simon shall go. 

For I find here arc folks one may senfure to know 
Sir Simon would gladly his lordship attend, 

And my lord would be pleased with so cheerful a fnend ’ 
So when we had wasted more bread at a breakfast 
Than the poor of our pansh have ate for this w eek past, 
I saw, all at once, a prodigious great throng 
Come bustling, and rustling, and jostling along , 

For his lordship was pleased that the company now 
To my Lady Bunbutter should curtsy and bon , 

And my lady w as pleased too, and seemed vastly proud 
At once to receive all the thanks of a crowd 
And when, hkc Chaldeans, we all had adored 
This beautiful image set up by my lord. 

Some few insignificant folk went away , 

Just to follow the employments and calls of the day , 
But those who knew better their time how to spend. 
The fiddling and dancing all chose to attend 
Miss Clunch and Sir Toby performed a cotillion. 

Just the same as our Susan and Bob the postilion , 

All the while her mamma was expressing her joy, 

Tliat her daughter the morning so well could employ 
Now, why should the Muse, my dear mother, relate 
The misfortunes that fall to the lot of the great ? 

As homeward we came — ’tis with sorrow you ’ll hear 
AVhat a dreadful disaster attended the peer , 


For whether some envious god had decreed 
That a Xaiad should long to ennoble the breed , 

Or whether hk lordship w as charmed to behold 
His face in the stream, like Narcissus of old , 

In handing old Lady B and daughter. 

This obsequious lord tumbleil into the w ater , 

But a nymph of the flood brought him safe to the boat. 
And I left all the ladies a cleaning his coat 

Lord 3Ionl)Oddo (1714-99), a Scottish judge 
and author whose eccentricity has been extras a 
gantly emphasised at the expense of his singular 
acuteness, learning, and independence, was bom 
at Monboddo House in Fordoun parish, Kincar- 
dine, and educated at Aberdeen, Edinburgh, and 
Groningen, called to the Bar in 1737, and in 1767 
raised to the Scottish Bench, when his own name, 
James Burnett, was superseded by the title of 
Lord Monboddo From his college days he was 
an enthusiastic student of Greek, and through- 
out life remained a worshipper of Homer and of 
Greek philosophy He despised Locke and sus- 
pected Hume, took little interest m Newton’s 
system, and admired Shaftesbury and other 
modems in so far as they were inspired with the 
classical spinL He was a really learned civilian, 
distinguished himself in the famous Douglas cause, 
and was a highly respected judge. But it is not as 
lawyer, nor yet as author of the Essay on the Origin 
and Progiess of Language (6 vols 1773-92; and 
Antient Metaphysics (6 vols 1779-99), lie is 
remembered , his character in his lifetime and his 
memory since his death hav e been mainly those of 
an eccentric whose perversity verged on unsound- 
ness of mind, whose preposterous paradoxes were 
to be greeted w ith ridicule rather than wath amaze- 
ment or compassion He was wholly impenaous 
alike to contempt and ndicule The theory which 
provoked so much mirth was an anthropological 
theory of which he was not the onginator, and 
which had a good deal in common wath the vaews 
which provoked such bitter opposition m Daman’s 
lifetime, but have now tnumphed in the world and 
even, it would seem, in the Church Disregarding 
entirely the scnptural story of Eden and tlie fall 
of man, Monboddo accepted the theory exjjounded 
by Lucretius and taken for granted by Horace, that 
man was onginally a very degraded animal, wath- 
out ideas, without language, wathout soaal impulses 
or arrangement, and only slowly rose to successive 
stages of civilisation and culture by pressure of 
necessity — the need of food, of self-defence, of 
amusement, and other inevatable conditions He 
ransacked not merely Diodorus Siculus and the 
ancients, but Amencus Vespucius and Garalaso 
de la Vega, Bougainv ille, Bell of Antermony , and 
all manner of modem travellers for tales of savage 
pieoples and their ways, and he diligently ques- 
tioned, personally or by letter, gentlemen who had 
been Jesuit missionanes in Canada, had held posts 
in India, or had been residents in Flonda. His 
stones of cannibalism are gruesome, of twenty - 
eight Bntish men eaten by Indians, allies of the 
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French, m spite of Montcalm’s earnest request 
to be allowed to substitute a bee\e for each 
man, the Indians, his Jesuit friend told him, said 
‘they were not such fools as to prefer beeves to 
Englishmen’ And there are places in Africa 
where human flesh is exposed in the market like 
beef or mutton Deaf mutism is a valuable proof 
of original human speechlessness The wild boy' 
of Hanor er is discussed , and Monboddo made a 
journey expressly to catechise tire wild Frencli girl 
of Champagne, her neighbours, and the abbess 
under whose charge she was put (Monboddo spoke 
French with fluency since his three years' stay 
in Groningen) The thing that specially caused 
judicious friends to grieve and the enemy to 
blaspheme was Monboddo’s calmly arguing that 
the orang utans of Angola are undeveloped speci 
mens of the human speaes, and that a race of 
men had been visited in 1647 by an apparently 
reliable Swedish skipper (he waote to Linnmus 
for particulars about him) who had long hairy 
tails and were, apparently', speechless In spite 
of his veneration for antiquity', Monboddo’s an- 
thropological method of studying the growth of 
civilisation, not by deductions from Genesis and 
ethical theory, but bv studying authentic sav'agc 
races, their ways and languages, was in his 
own time sufficiently rare , and we cannot but 
regret that he did not hve to execute A History 
of Man, which he had long in contemplation Of 
course many ridiculous and entirely apocry'phal 
additions were made to Monboddo’s thesis — as 
that the tails had got worn off by much sitting , 
his statements were parodied and his arguments 
utterly misrepresented— as by Boswell and Johnson 
Monboddo returned Johnson’s dislike with hearty' 
contempt charged Johnson with being unable 
to read Greek texts, asseverated that he w'as 
neither a scholar nor a man of taste, and said that 
dictionary making, however necessary' an occupa- 
tion, required neither genius nor learning Many 
of Monboddo’s jokes were misunderstood Thus 
he was said to have earned his reverence for 
antiquity so far that, finding carnages were not 
in use among the ancients, he never would enter 
one, but till he was upwards of eighty made his 
annual journey to London on horseback , u was 
he said, a degradation of the genuine dignity of 
human nature to be dragged at the tail of a horse 
instead of mounting upon his back- 
The anthropological discussions, it should be 
added, are almost wholly confined to the first 
volume of the Essay the rest is taken up with 
discussions not unlike those in Harris’s Hennes,, 
the sixth volume deals with rhetonc. Antient 
Metaphysics is, of course, a plea in favour of Greek 
philosophy against all modem sj'stems whatsoever 
Monboddo, as w c hav e seen, bndges over the gulf 
between men and animals m two wnys — both by 
recognising anthropoid apes (the seven-foot high 
ones would seem to be gorillas) as undeveloped 
human beings, and, on the other liand, by proving 


that there are unmistakably men who have longish 
tails and other undesirable peculiarities generally 
accounted bestial The extracts arc both from the 
first V olume of the Essay 

It IS a clear case that we do not speak m that stale 
which of all others liest deserves the appellation of 
natural, I mean when we are Ixim, nor for a considerable 
time after, and even then we learn but slowly, and with 
a great deal of labour and difficulty About the same 
time also we begin to form ideas. But the same answer, 
I know, IS made to serve for both, namely, that our 
minds as well as our bodily organs are then weak, and 
therefore are unable to perfomi several of their natural 
functions , but as soon as they become strong and con- 
firmed by age, then we both tliink and speak. That tins 
IS not true with respect to thmking I have already 
endeavoured to show , and w itli respect to speaking, I 
say, in the first place, that of all those savnges which 
have been caught 111 different parts of Europe, not one 
had the use of speech, though they had all the organs 
of pronunciation such as we liave them, and the under- 
standing of a man, at least as mudi ns was possible, 
when it IS considered that their minds were not culti 
vated by any kind of conversation or intercourse with 
their ow n species , nor had they come the length, 
according to my hypothesis, of forming ideas, or tliinl - 
ing at all One of these was catched in the woods of 
Hanover as late ns the reign of George I , and for any 
thing I know is yet alive, at least I am sure he was 
so some years ago lie was a man in mind as well 
as body, as I have been informed by a person who 
lived for a considerable time in the neighbourhobd of 
a farmer’s house where he was kept, and had an oppor 
tnmty of seeing him almost every dav , not an idiot, 
as he has been represented by some who cannot make 
allowance for the difference that education makes upon 
men’s minds, yet he was not only mute when first 
caught, but he never learned to speak, though at the 
time the gentleman from whom I have my information 
saw him, he had been above thirty years in England 

Further, not only solitary savages, but a whole nation, 
if I may call them so, have been found vnihout the use 
of speech Tins is the case of the Ouran Outangs that 
are found in the kingdom of Angola in Afnca, and m 
several parts of .iVsia. Tliey are exactly of the human 
form , walking erect, not upon all four, like the savages 
that have been found in Europe, they use sticks for 
weapons, they hve in society, they make huts of 
branches of trees, and they carry off negroc girls, 
whom they make slaves of These facts are 

related of them by Mons. Buffon in his natural 
history , and I was further told by a gentleman who 
had been in Angola, that there were some of them 
seven feet high, and that the negroes were extremely 
afraid of them , for vvhen they did any mischief 
to the Ouran Outang-., they were sure to be heartily 
cudgelled vvhen they were catched But though from 
the particulars above mentioned it apjiears certain that 
they are of our species, and though they have made some 
progress in the arts of hfc, they hav c not cofnc the length 
of language, and accordingly none of them that have 
lieen brought to Eurojie could speak, and what seems 
strange, never learned to speak I myself saw at Pans 
one of them, whose skin was stuffed, standing upon a 
shelf m the king’s cabinet of natural cunosities. He 
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iuid exactlj ihe shape and featnres of a man , and par 
ticalarlj I nas informed, tliat he had organs of pronun 
nation as perfect as we have He hied several jeats 
at ^ crsailles, and died by dnnhing spirits. He had as 
much of the understandmg of a man as could be expected 
from hu education, and performed many little offices to 
the ladj i ith whom he hied, hut neier learned to 
speal 1 was well informed too, of one of them be 
longing to a French gentleman in India, who used to 
go to marl et for him, but was hkcmse mute. 

He follows up this bj discussing the difficultj 
Frenchmen and Huron Indians ha\e in learning to 
utter some sounds of the English language, and 
detailing the information he had himself obtained 
from the Abbe dc l^Epde and Mr Braidwood, bj 
cross-examining them as to the pains the> had to 
get deaf people to articulate. Next we liaxe his 
trax oilers’ tales, anaent and modem, of tribes of 
men Imng m what he regards as the natural 
state, ‘wnthout arts or cixnhtx,’ and behaxing m 
almost all respects like mere brutes Then comes 
his cruaal instance 

Before I concluJe this article of trax els, I will quote 
one traveller more, who is xerx little knowai, though he 
reports a xer) extraordinary fact concerning our speaes, 
and xvhiclt xxell deserves the attention of naturalists Ills 
name is Kcoping, a Swede bj birth, who, m the jear 
1647, Trent to the East Indies, and there served aboani a 
Hutch ship of force, belonging to the Dutch East India 
companx, m qualit) of lieutenant In saihng through 
those seas they had occasion to come upon the coast of 
an island in the gulf of Bengal called Nicobar, where 
the) saw men xxith tails like those of cats, and xihich the) 
moved in the same manner The) came m canoes along- 
side of the ship, xvith an intention to trade wuth them, 
and to give them parrots in exchange for iron, which they 
wanted xcry much SexemI of them came aboard the 
ship, and many more would have come, but the Dutch 
were afmd of being overpowered b) their numbers, 
and therefore the) fired their great guns, and fnghtened 
them avvu) The next da) the) sent ashore a boat with 
five men , but the) not haxang returned the following 
night, the day after the captain sent a larger boat 
ashore x ith more hands, and tx o pieces of cannon 
When they landed, the men xvith the taib came about 
them in great numbers , but b) firing theu cannon they 
chased them awa) but found only the bones of their 
companions, who had been devoured by the savages, 
and the boat m which they had landed they found 
talcen to pieces, and the iron of it earned awa) 

The author who relates this is, as I am well informed, 
an author of very good credit. He writes in a simple 
plain manner, not hi e a man who intended to impose a 
lie upon the world, merely for the sill) pleasure of making 
people stare , and if it be a he (for it cannot be a mis- 
lal c). It IS the only he in his book , for ever) thing else 
tliat he has related of animals and vegetables has been 
found to be true I am sensible, however, that those who 
hcliexe that men are, and always have been, the same in 
all ages and nations of the world, and snch os we see 
them in Europe, will think this stoiy quite mcredible , 
but for my own part I am convinced, that wre have 
not yet discovered all the vanely of nature, not even in 
our own speaes , and the most incredible thing, in my 


apprehension, that could he told, even if there x^ere no 
facts to contradict it, would be, tliat all the men m the 
different parts of the earth were the same m size, figure, 
shape, and colour I am therefore disposed to believe, 
upon credible evidence, that there are still greater 
varieties in our speaes than what is mentioned by this 
traveller for that there arc men with tails, such as the 
antients gave to their sat)rs, is a fact so well attested 
that I think it cannot be doubted. But our Swedish 
traveller, so far as I know, is the only one who speaks 
of tails of such length as those of the inhabitants of 
Jv icobar 

That these animals were men, as they trafficked, and 
used the art of navigation, I tliink cannot be denied It 
appears that the) herded together, and lived in some 
kind of society, but whether the) had the use of Ian 
guage or not, does not appear from our author’s relation 
and I should incline to think that they had not, and that 
m this respect (hey rJsembled the Ouran Outangs, though 
in other respects they appeared to he farther advanced 
m the arts of life , for I do not think that any traveller 
has said that the Ouran Outings prartised navigation or 
commerce They live, however, m society, act together 
m concert, particular!) in attacking elephants, bnild huts, 
and no doubt practise other arts, both for sustenance and 
defence , so that the) ma) be reckoned to be m the first 
stage of the human progression, being assoaaled, and 
priclising certain arts of life , bat not so far advanced as 
to have invented Ihe great art of language, to which I 
think the inhabilanls of Nicobar must have approached 
nearer (if they have not already found it out), as the) 
are so much farther advanced in other arts 

This he fortifies b) a long and elaborate note to 
the following effect 

The story is told m the 6th volume of Linnicus’s 
Amatitlalcs acaJemtea, in an academical oration of one 
Hoppius, a scholar, as 1 suppose, of Lmnxus, who relates 
the story upon the credit of this Keoping, with several 
more circumstances than I have mentioned As I knew 
nothing then of any other author who had spoken of 
men with tails, I thought the fact extraordmat), and was 
not disposed to believe it without knowing who this 
Keoping was, and what credit he deserved I therefore 
wrote to Linnrcus, inquiring about him, and desinng to 
know where his book was to be found He returned me 
a xerx polite answer, informing me that the book was 
lately repnntcd at Slocl holm, 1743, apttd Salvmm , that 
the author was ‘nalionc Suecus, secutus naves Belgicas 
per plures annos, irapnmis ad insulas Indi® Onentahs 
Incepit Iter 1647 Erat Lieutenant navahs rei Hnbet 
multa de ammalfbus ct plantis sparsa, simphci stylo, 
sed omnia reliqua qnx retuht de his, simphcitate et fide 
summa recenset , quorum omnia reliqna hodie notissima 
et conGrraata-’ 

Upon this information I got the book from Slock 
holm It IS m the Swedish language, which I do not 
understand , but that passage of it having been translated 
to me h) a Swedish gentleman, I found it to agree 
exact!) w ith the slorv told b) Hoppios. And the gentle 
man, who was very well acquainted with the book, 
confirmed what Linnmus says, of its being written in a 
plain and simple st)Ie, bearing intnnsic marks of truth 

As this IS a matter of great curiosity, I will subjoin 
what Lmniius further says in his letter to me. [And he 
odds six other cases of laded men reported by Lmninis.] 
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Richard Jago (1715-81), son of a Wan\nck- 
shire rector, uas a senitor at University College, 
0 \ford (where Shenstone, then a commoner, nas 
his intimate friend), and became near of Snitter- 
ficld near Stratford-on-Avon He wote an elegy 
on The Blackbirds (1753) , Ed^ehill, or ihe Eural 
Prospect Delineated and Moralised (1767) , Labour 
and Genius, or the Mill-Stream and the Cascade, 
a Fable (1768) , Adam, an oratono (mainly from 
Paradise Lost), and other poetical pieces, all col- 
lected and published in one volume in 1784- 

Absence 

With leaden foot Time creeps along, 
hile Delia is avaj , 

With her, nor plaintive i\as the song, 

Nor tedious was the day 

Ah ! envious po\ier, re\erse my doom, 

Nom double thy career , 

Strain eiery nene, stretch every plume, 

And rest them when she’s here 

Tliomas Blacklock (1721 -91), the blind 
poet, attracted sympathy and interest, but, though 
he was an amiable and excellent man, his verse 
IS almost wholly tame, languid, and commonplace. 
The son of a Cumberland bncklayer who had 
settled at Annan in Dumfriesshire, he completely 
lost his sight by smallpox when only six months 
old , but his w orthy father, assisted by neighbours, 
amused his solitary boyhood by reading to him , 
and before he was twenty he was familiar wath 
Spenser, Milton, Pope, Addison, Thomson, and 
Allan Ramsay, from w horn he largely denv ed his 
images and impressions of nature and natural 
objects His father was accidentally killed when 
the studious youth was about nineteen , but 
Dr Stevenson, an Edinburgh physiaan, having 
seen some of his attempts at erse, brought their 
blind author to the Scottish capital, where he was 
enrolled as a student of divinity In 1746 he 
published a volume of his poems, which was re- 
pnnted with additions m 1754 and 1756 He was 
licensed in 1759, and in 1762 was by the Earl of 
Selkirk nominated minister of Kirkcudbnght. But 
the panshioners were opposed both to Church 
patronage in the abstract and to this exercise of 
It m favour of a blind man, and the poet relin- 
quished the appointment for an annuity He now 
s resided in Edinburgh, and took in boarders, but 
suffered from depression of spints, supposing that 
his powers were failing him , his generous ardour 
in 1786 on behalf of Bums showed no diminu- 
tion of taste or sensibility He published some 
sermons and theological treatises, and an article 
on Blindness for the Fncyclopcedia Britannica 

Terrors of a Guilty Consdeiice 
Cursed with unnumbered groundless fears. 

How pale yon shivering wretch appears ! 

F or him the daylight shines in vain, 

For him the fields no joys contain. 

Nature’s whole charms to him are lost, 

No more the woods their music boast , 


No more the meads their vemtl bloom, 

No more the gales their rich perfume 
Impending mists deform the sky, 

And beauty withers m his eye. 

In hopes his terror to elude. 

By day he mingles with the crowd. 

Yet finds his soul to fears a prey, 

In busy crowds and open day 
If night his lonely walks surpnse. 

What horrid visions round him nse 1 
The blasted oak which meets his way, 

Shewn by the meteor’s sudden ray, 

The midnight murderer’s lone retreat 
Felt heaven’s avengeful bolt of late , 

The clashing chain, the groan profound. 

Loud from yon rmned tower resound , 

And now the spot he seems to tread, 

Where some self slaughtered corse was laid , 

He feels fixed earth beneath him bend, 

Deep murmurs from her caves ascend , 

Till all his soul, by fancy swayed. 

Sees livid phantoms crowd the shade 

Ode to Aurora on Melissa’s Birthday 
Of time and nature eldest bom, 

Emerge, thou rosy fingered mom , 

Emerge, in purest dress arrayed. 

And chase from heaven night’s envious shades 
That I once more may pleased survey, 

And hail Melissa’s natal day 

Of time and nature eldest bom. 

Emerge, thou rosy fingered mom , 

In order at the eastern gate 

The hours to draw thy chanot wait , 

Y’hilst Zephyr on his balmy w mgs, 

Mild nature’s fragrant tribute brings, 

With odours sweet to strew thy way, 

And grace the bland revolving day 

But, as thou lead’st the radiant sphere, 

That gilds its birth and marks the year, 

And as his stronger glones nse. 

Diffused around the expanded skies, 

Till clothed with beams serenely bnght, 

All heaven’s vast concave flames with light , 

So when, through life’s protracted day, 

Melissa still pursues her way , 

Her virtues with thy splendour vie. 

Increasing to the mental eye , 

Though less conspicuous, not less dear, 

Long may thy Bion’s prospect cheer , 

So shall his heart no more repine. 

Blessed with her rays, though robbed of thme. 

Of this ode Henry Vlactenne said it was ‘a compliment and 
tthinte of affection to the tender assiduity of an excellent wife, 
which I have not anjirherc seen more happily conceived or more 
elegantly expressed 

Sir William Blackstone (1723-80X a Lon- 
doner bom, made choice of the law for his pro- 
fession, entered himself a student of the Middle 
Temple, and took formal leav e of poetry m v erses 
published in Dodsley’s Miscellany But though 
he had forsaken his muse, he still — ^like Charlep 
Lamb, when he had given up the use of the ‘great 
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plant’ tobacco — ‘lo\ed to lue in the suburbs of 
her graces’ Blackstone, who was called to the 
Bar m 1746, became Vinenan Professor of Law at 
Oxford, where he delivered the lectures afterwards 
published as the famous Commentaries on the Laws 
of England ( 1 765-69) After refusing the Solicitor- 
Generalship, he was knighted, and died a judge in 
the Court of Common Pleas The Commentaries 
that arose- out of his lectures as first professor 
of English law at Oxford (the Ci\il or Roman 
law had alwajs been taught) were the first 
attempt to popularise and sxstematise the law of 
England Though he had not an onginal or 
independent mind, and was not profoundly \ersed 
m either Cnil or Common law, he produced an 
unequalled compendium of what was knowai on his 
chosen subject, admirably waatten m a style always 
clear and generally dignified, though somewhat 
formal Junius attacked him for leaning too much 
to the side of prerogatue, and abiding rather by 
precedents than by sense and justice , Pnestley 
protested against his statement and defence of 
the law as against Dissenters , and Bentham later 
assailed his \ lew on the nature of law in general 
But the work took, maintained an unique place 
m English law, and erelong was cited not as a 
mere statement of the law, but as an onginal 
authonty As the standard exposition it was 
edited and re edited (down to 1840 in England, 
to 1884 m the United States), and even now 
modem statements are in part adaptations of 
Blackstone, who thus sums up the relatne ments 
of an elective and hereditary monarchy 

It must l>e owned, an elective monarchy seems to he 
the most obvious and best suited of anv to the rational 
pnnaples of government and the freedom of human 
nature, and accordingly, we find from history that, in 
the infancy and first rudiments of almost everv state, 
the leader, chief magistrate, or prince hath usually been 
elective And if the individuals who compose that 
state could always continue tnic to first principles, un 
influenced by passion or prejudice, unassailed by corrup 
tion, and unavved by vaolence, elective succession were 
as much to be desired m a kingdom as in other infcnor 
communities The best, the wisest and the bravest 
man would then be sure of receiving that crown which 
his endowments have merited , and the sense of an 
unbiassctl majontv would be dutifully acquiesced in by 
the few who were of diflerent opinions But history 
and observation wall inform us that elections of everv 
kind, in the present state of human nature, are too 
frequently brought about by influence, partiality, and 
artifice, and even where the case is otherwise, these 
practices will be often suspected, and as constantly 
charged upon the successful, by a splenetic disappointed 
minonty This is an evil to which all soactics are 
liable, as well those of a pnvate and domestic kind, as 
the great community of the public, vvhicli regulates and 
includes the rest But in tlie former there is Uiis advan 
tage, that such suspiaons, if faLe, proceed no further 
than jealousies and murmurs, which time will cflectnally 
suppress, and, if true, the injustice mav be remedied by 
legal means, by an appeal to those tribunals to which 
every member of soaety has (ly becoming such) virlu 


ally engaged to submit W hcreas, in the great and 
independent societv which every nation composes, there 
IS no sujienor to resort to but the law of nature , no 
method to redress tlic infnngements of that law but the 
actual exertion of pnvate force As, therefore, between 
two nations complammg of mutual mjunes, the quarrel 
can only be decided by the law of arms, so 111 one and 
the same nation, when the fundamental pnnciples of 
their common union are supposed to lie invaded, and 
more especially when the appointment of their chief 
magistrate is alleged to be unduly made, the onlv 
tnbunal to which the complainants can appeal is that 
of the God of battles , the only process by which the 
appeal can be earned on is that of a civil and intestine 
war A hereditary succession to the crown is therefore 
non estabhshetl in this and most other countnes, m 
order to prevent that penodical bloodshed and misciy 
which the historv of ancient impenal Rome and the more 
modem expcncnce of Poland and Germany may show 
us are the consequences of elective kingdoms 

The Lawyer’s Farewell to his Muse 

As by some ty rant's stem command 
A wTCtch forsakes his native land, 

In foreign climes condemned to roam 
An endless exile from his home , 

Pensive he trends the destined way. 

And dreads to go nor dares to stay , 

Till on some neighbouniig mountain’s brow 
He stops and turns his eves below , 

There, melting at the well known view. 

Drops a last tear, and bids adieu 
So I, thus doomed from thee to part, 

Gay queen of fancy and of art, 

Reluctant move, with doubtful mind. 

Oft stop, and often look liehind 
Companion of my tender age, 

Serenclv gay, and sweetly sage. 

How blithesome we were wont to rove. 

By verdant hill or shady grove, 

A\ here fervent bees, with humming voice, 

Around the homed oak rejoice. 

And ageil elms with awful bend. 

In long cathedral walks extend ! 

I tilled by the lapse of gliding flootls. 

Cheered by the warbling of the woods, 

How blest my days, my thoughts how free. 

In sweet society wath thee ' 

Then all was jovous, all was young, 

And y ears unheeded rolled along 
But now the pleasing dream is o’er, 

Tlicsc scenes must charm me now no more , 

Lost to the fields, and tom from you — 

Farewell ' — a long, a last adieu. 

Me wrangling courts, and stubborn law. 

To smoke, and crowds, and cities draw 
There selfish faction rules the day. 

And pnde and avance throng the way , 

Diseases taint the murkv air, 

And midnight conflagrations glare , 

Loose Revelry, and Riot bold. 

In fnghted streets their orgies hold , 

Or, when, in silence all is drowned. 

Fell Mnnler walks his lonelv round , 

Ixo room for peace no room for you , 

Adieu, celestial manph, adieu ' 
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Shakspeare, no more, thy sylvan son, 

Nor all the art of Addison, 

Pope’s heaven strung l)Te, nor Waller's ease, 

Nor Milton’s might) self must please 
Instead of these, a formal liand 
In furs and coifs around me stand , 

With sounds uncouth and accents dry, 

Tint grate the soul of harmony, 

Each pedant sage unlocks his store 
Of mystic, dark, discortlant lore. 

And points with tottering hand the ways 
That lead me to the thorny maze 
There, in a wanding cloac retreat. 

Is Justice doomed to ti\ her seat , 

There, fenced by bulwarks of tlie law, 

She keeps the wondering world in awe , 

And there, from vulgar sight retired. 

Like Eastern queens, is more admired 
Oh, let me pierce the secret shade 
Where dwells the venerable maid ’ 

There humbly mark, with reverent awe. 

The guardian of Britannia s law , 

Unfold w itli joy her sacred page. 

The united boast of many an age , 

Mdicre miacd, yet uniform, appears 
The wisdom of a thousand years 
In that pure spring the bottom view, 

Clear, deep, and regularly true , 

And other doctrines thence imbilic 
Than lurk within the sordid scribe , 

Observe how parts with parts unite 
In one harmonious rule of nght , 

Sec countless wheels distinctly tend 
By vanous laws to one great end , 

While mighty Alfred’s pierang soul 
Pervades and regulates the whole. 

Then welcome business, welcome stnfe. 

Welcome the cures, the thorns of life, 

The visage wan, the pore blind sight, 

1 he toll by day, the lamp at mght, 

The tedious forms, the solemn prate. 

The pert dispute, the dull debate. 

Tile drowsy Ixmch, the babbling hall. 

Tor thee, fair Justice, welcome all ' 

Thus though my noon of life be past, 

\ et let my setting sun, at last. 

Find out the still, the rural cell, 

MTiere sage retirement loves to dwell ! 

There let me taste the home felt bliss 
Of innocence and inward peace , 

Untainted by the guilty bribe. 

Uncursed amid the harpy tnbe , 

No orphan’s cry to wound my ear , 

My honour and my conscience dear 
Thus may I calmly meet my end. 

Thus to the grave in peace descend 

Albania was one of two Scottish descriptive 
poems {T/ie Clyde the other) belonging to this 
penod, which were reprinted in 1803 m John 
Leyden’s collection Albania, an anonymous work 
of two hundred and ninety -six lines m blank 
verse, in praise of Scotland, was published in 
London in 1737, its author apparently being a 
Scottish minister who had lately died young 
Aaron Hill prefixed some highly encomiastic lines 


to the editor, but tlic little volume seems to have 
remained unnoticed and unknovvn till 1783, when 
Dr Beattie, in one of his Essays cn Poetry and 
Music, quoted a picturesque passage, praised also 
by Sir Walter Scott, which desenbes ‘invasible 
hunting,’ a superstition formerly prevalent in the 
Highlands, and not unknown elsewhere. 

The Invisible Hunting 
E’er since of old the haughty thuncs of Ross 
(So to the simple swain tradition tells) 

^^ere wont, with clans and ready vassals thronged. 
To wake the liounding stag or gmlty v"olf, 

Tlicre oft is heard at midnight or at noon. 

Beginning faint, but rising still more loud 
And nearer, voice of hunters, and of hounds. 

And horns hoarse winded, blowing far and keen , 
Forthwith the hubbub multiplies, the gale 
Lalxjurs with wilder shock', and rifer dm 
Of hot pursuit, the broken cn of deer 
Mangled bv throttling dogs, the shouts of men. 

And hoofs thick bc.aling on the hollow hill 
Sudden the grazing heifer in the vale 
Starts at the noise, and lioth the herdsman s cats 
Tingle with inward dread Aghast he eyes 
The mountain’s height, and all the ndges round. 

Yet not one trace of hving wight discerns, 

Lor knows, o'enwed, and trembling as he stands. 

To what or v horn he owes his idle Icar, 

T o ghost, to witch, to fairy, or to fiend. 

But wonders, and no end of wondenng finds. 

John Hilson (1720-89), pansh schoolmaster 
at Lesmabagow and Greenock, was the author of 
The Clydi, another descriptive poem included by 
Lev den in the same volume with Albania In 
1767 the magistrates and minister of Greenock, 
before they admitted Y ilson to the superintend- 
ence of the grammar school, stipulated that he 
abandon ‘ the profane and unprofitable art of poem- 
making’ ' He complied, burned bis unfinished 
manuscripts, and faithfully kept his vvorcL The 
world probably lost little through the barbarism of 
the Greenock functionaries For though Wilson 
had a good command of the heroic couplet, a keen 
love for scenery, and m the Clyde produced what 
Leyden called ‘the first loco desenptiv c poem of 
any ment,’ he had none of the originality of the 
true ‘maker’ — as wall be seen from the challenge 
to Forth, quoted below The Clyde, which extends 
to nearly two thousand lines, was published in 
1764, along wath a ‘dramatic sketch,’ Earl 
Douglas, which in its original form ^VilsoIl had 
issued m 1760 

Boost not, great Forth, thy broad majestic tide, 

Beyond the graceful modesty of Clyde , 

Though famed Masmder, in the poet’s dream. 

Ne'er led through fairer field his wandering stream. 
Bright wand thy mazy links on Stirling’s plam. 

Which oft departing, still returns again , 

And wheeling round and round in sportive mood. 

The nether stream tnms back to meet the upper flood 
Now sunk m shades, now bnght in open day. 

Bright Clyde in simple beauty vnnds his wav 
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l^illlaiii T\Ilkie (1721-72), author of The 
IZpigoiitad, ttas n native of Echlin m Dalmcny 
pansh, Linlithgowshire, and sometime minister 
of Ratho In 1759 he was elected Professor 
of iSatural Philosophj in the Unuersit) of St 
Andrews He was desenbed as a lerj absent- 
minded, eccentric person, who wore as manj 
clothes as tradition assigns to the gratedigger 
m Hamlet on tlie stage, and who used to he m 
bed with two dozen pair of blankets abo\c him 
According to Daaid Hume, Wilkie’s Homenc 
studies were also conducted on an cccentnc 
method The Scottish farmers near Edinburgh 
were \cry much troubled, Hume reported, with 
wood-pigcons, ‘and Wilkie’s father planted him 
often as a scarecrow (an office for which he is 
well qualified) in the midst of his fields of wheat 
He earned out his Homer with him, together 
wath a table, and pen and ink, and a great rust) 
gun He composed and waotc two or three 
lines, till a flock of pigeons settled in the field, 
then rose up, ran towards them, and fired at 
them , returned again to his former station, and 
added a rh)me or two more, till he met wath a 
fresh interruption ’ The Lpte^ontad, a Poem tn 
nine BooLs, published m 1757, deals with the 
fortunes of the Epigoni, the sons of the seven 
heroes who led the expedition against Thebes , it 
was founded on part of the fourth book of the 
Ihad, and in st)ic modelled on Pope’s Homer 
Though manellousl) popular m Scotland, it had 
few readers in England A somewhat deprccia- 
tor) notice of it in the Cnticat Bcvtezu drew forth 
a long repl) from David Hume, m which he 
speaks of Its sit thousand lines as ‘ abounding in I 
sublime beauties,’ and conceived so thoroughl) in 
tlic spirit of Homer as ‘would almost lead us to 
imagine that the Scottish bard had found a lost 
manusenpt of that father of pnclr), and had read 
a faithful translation of it into English ’ Here 
obviousl) (as 111 Hume’s laudation of Home's 
Douglas) the warmhearted fnend predominated 
over the philosophical cntic , as also when he 
pronounced the following description of the person 
and mission of Jealous) to be ‘painted in the most 
splendid colours that poetrv affords ’ It is, how 
cv er, \ igorous and ingenious, and as good a speci 
men as could be offered of the powers of the 
‘Scottish Homer,’ who also published a collection 
of fvbles in verse after the manner of Ga\ — one of 
them in his native vernacular 

Jealousy 

First to her feet the winged dioes she binds 
'Wdiicb tread the air nnd mount the rapid wind* 

Aloft thev bear her through the ethereal plain, 

Alvivc tlic solid earth nnd liquid mam 
Her arroiva neat die fakes of po ntcil Heel 
For sight too small hut tcrnbic to feel ! 

Ron cd hv their smart the savagi. lion roir 
\n<l mad lo comUtl riUi the in^kj Inrirv, , 

Of wounds >.ecunc for where 'heir venom h tes, 

W hat feel* tlieir power all olh r tortii"c di^h *. i 


A figured zone, m)’stcriousl) designcil. 

Around her waist her )ellow rolic cnniinod , 

There dark Suspicion lurked, of sahle hue , 

There hast) Rage his deadU dagger drove , 

Pale Lnvv inlv pined , and hv her side 
Outrageous Phrenz) witli his chains iinlicd 
Affronted Pnde with ihir t of vengeance hunted, 
■\nd Love s excess to deepest hatrcil turned 
zVlI these the artist's curious hand expressed, 

The viork divine his matchless skill confessa! 

Tlie virgin last around her shoulders flung 
TIic Iww , and by her side the quiver hung, 

Tlien, spnngmg up, her am course she liends, 
Porlliehcs, and hghtl) o er the tents descends. 

Tlic son of Tvdeus, ’midst Ins hands, she found 
In arms complete, reposing on the ground 
And, as he slept, the hero thus addrc*'Cd, 

Her form lo faiicv s waking eve expressed 

Kicliaril GIlToul (1725-18071, vicar of Duf- 
ficld in Derb) shire, rector of North Ockendon tn 
Essex, and chaplain to the Marquis of Tweedd ile, 
issued anonvmouslv in 1753, through Dodslcv, a 
poem called Coii/tmpla/wii, which attracted the 
attention of Johnson The last of the stanzas 
quoted below shghtlv altered, was quoted b) John- 
son in his Dictionary to illustrate the word ‘wheel,’ 
and vvns repented hv him to Loswcll at Nairn 
Southey was gaateful to ‘the great Cham of litcra 
turc ’ for preserving the stanzn, than which hesavs 
‘a sweeter was never composcel ’ Gifford who 
was the son of a Shropshire clergyman and studied 
at Balliol, wrote on kcnnirott and the True I ife 
and on Priestley’s views on matter and spirit, 
translated from Domesday and contrihiilcd to the 
Giii/lemaii’s hfa^aztue In his ConUmpMu a, he 
obviously copied or caught his tone nnd manner 
from Gray s /TAgy The poem consists of seventy 
one stanzas, and opens thus 

Dropt IS the s-able mantle of the mghl , 

Tlic carlv lark salutes the nsing dav 
And, while she haiLs the glad return of light 
Provol Cj c.ach bard to join the raptured hv 

The music spreads through nature while the flocks 
Scatter their silver fleeces o er die mead, 

The jolly shepherd, 'mid the vocal rocKS, 

Pipes many a strain upon his oaten rec<! 

And sweetest Phcrlx;, she, v hrh,t ro y checks 
Outglov the hhibhcs of the niddv moTi, 

Ml as her cows v ith eager *lep *hc s'-cks 
Vies with the tuneful thru !i on yonder horn. 

Lnknown to these each fair Soman maid 
Tlieir Imsoms glow witli Naterc'* trv-'r file 
Lillie, VC Si ter Nine ihn nctlvou a.! 

M ho»c ftttle’^s hrea* ■> theie hviii,, eirc*' in*]> re. 

Fven from ihe straw rao'cil co the ^ o''jo\ 

Mows full ati'l freqeen "i the Tih-gc fair, 

\\1 cce li tic wants tpe Imsa bo- rs 1 — ^p' 1 , 

Qiantmg some mral di ta <00 hi-s fi-- c- r 

Ver*e sw ce'ers to 1 hawrv er re !e tl c < - 1 

‘- 1 1 feels no biiing p-n,, the whilr i 1 <- 
N ar -t si e turns ihc g d ly wl cr* --a n 1 
Kevelro tl c Sid VIC leJec-''t’ rg* 
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Tobias George Smollett 

was by birth a gentleman and I>y training a 
doctor , he was something of a poet, and produced 
a superficial history , but as a no\ elist he is 
memorable. He was bom at Dalquhum House, 
near Renton in Dumbartonshire, and baptised on 
the 19th of March 1721 His fatlicr, a >oungcr 
son of Sir James Smollett of Bonhill, judge and 
Scottish MP, having died earl), the poet was 
educated by his 
grandfather After 
the usual course 
of study at the 
grammar school of 
Dumbarton and 
the University of 
Glasgow, Tobias 
was apprenticed 
to a medical prac 
titioncr in Glas 
gow His appren 
ticeship expired, 
the ) oung and 
sanguine ad^ en 
turer proceeded to 
London, his chief 
dependence being 
a tragedy. The 
Regtcidty on the 
assassination of 
James I of Scot- 
land Foiled in 
' Ins efforts to get 
It brought out at 
the theatres, he 
became surgeon’s 
mate on board 
an eighty - gun 
ship, and was pre 
sent at the disas- 
trous e\-pedition 
against Cartha 
gena desenbed m 

Rodertcl Random He left the navy, and fell m 
love in Jamaica , and by 1744 "as practising medi- 
cine in London In 1746 and 1747 he published 
two short satires. Advice and Reproof j and in 1748 
he gave to the world his no\ el of Roderick Random 
Pereg! me Pickle appeared three years afterwards, 
and made e\ en a greater hit Smollett failed as a 
physician m London and at Bath, and, taking a 
house at Chelsea, he de\ oted himself to literature 
as a profession, becoming b) turns, as Thackera) 
said, ‘reviewer and historian, critic, medical writer, 
poet and pamphleteer’ Spite of his labonous 
ness and literary facilit) , his life w as one continual 
struggle for existence, embittered by personal 
quarrels brought on b) his irritable temper He 
quarrelled wnth relations, patrons, and literary' n\ als, 
and had fierce feuds with Lyttelton, Fielding, 
Churchill, Gamck, Akenside, Wilkes, and others 


In J753 his romance oi rerdtnnnd Count ralhom 
was published, and in 1755 Ins translation oi Don 
Quixote — based mainly on the earlier translation 
of jertas, for Smollett’s knowledge of Spanish 
was far from perfect. In 1756 he became editor of 
the Critical Rcviav, which drew him into much 
acrid controversy An attack on Admiral Knowles, 
one of the commanders at Carthagena, led to a tnal 
for libel , and he was sentenced to pay a fine of 
fioo, and suffered three months’ imprisonment 

In pnson he con- 
soled himself by 
waiting his least 
successful no\ cl, 
iMuncelot Greaves 
(1762) Another 
proof of \ ersatihly 
and industD was 
his History of 
England, waittcn, 
It was affirmed, in 
fourteen months 
(1756-57) The 
rate of production 
w hollv precluded 
all thought of 
research, or even 
of conscientious 
stud) , ind the 
work, essentially 
booksellersi’ hack- 
w ork, was set crcly 
and indignantl) 
denounced b) 
some cntics It is 
unequal in c\ccu 
tion, and abounds 
in errors and in- 
consistencies Its 
fate ultimatelv was 
to be truncated, 
and made to sera e 
(from the Rctolu- 
tion of 1688) as 
a continuation to Hume. The Reprisal, a farce 
of the sea, was fairlv successful on the stage in 
1757 He translated Gtl Bias (i 76 i)> hut it is 
doubtful whether he executed any part of the 
translation of Ihe Works of M Voltaire, pub- 
lished in 1761-70 under his name and tliat of 
Thomas Franckhn He compiled a Compendium 
of Voyages, and supenntended and partly wrote a 
Universal History Like Goldsmith, he showed 
cxtraordmaD ' crsatility , and, e.xcept Goldsmith, 
few w nters w ith such an undeniably onginal a cm 
of genius e\er performed so large an amount of 
dismal drudgery and hackwork. For political dis- 
cussion he was ill qualified b\ temper, and, taking 
the unpopular side, he was completely xanquishcd 
by the truculent satire and abuse of Wilkes 

His health was now' shattered b^ sedentar) 
labour, family tnals, and worry In 1747 he had 
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mamcd i West Indnn lid), Miss Ltiscelles , 
their onK child died it the ngc of fifteen, ind 
the disronsolatc father tried to flj from his gnef 
b% a tour througli France and Italj He tras 
absent t«o tears, and published his Triti'cls 
t/irpuc^h France and Italy (1766), which, wath 
gleams of humour and insight, shows plentt of 
prejudice and of paradox Sterne ridiculed this 
work, and its auUior as Imielfinn^us, in his Sentt 
mental Journey In the famous statue of the Venus 

de Medici, ‘which enchants the world,’ Smollett 
could see no beaut> of feature, and the attitude he 
considered awkwnrd and out of character Modem 
taste, as it happens, rather justifies liim than his 
amared critics in this He laments that ‘the 
labours of painting should hate been so much 
emplojcd on the shocking subjects of the mar- 
tjTOlogx ’ The Pantheon at Kome — that ‘glorious 
combination of bcaut\ and magnificence’ — he said, 
lool cd 111 c a huge cockpit open at the top Sterne 
said that such declarations should hate been re 
serted for liis phjsician, thej could onl> hate 
■sprung from bodih distemper ‘ ct be it said,’ 
remarks Sir Walter Scott, ‘without offence to the 
memor) of the wittj and elegant Steme, it is more 
cas> to assume, in composition, an air of alternate 
gaictx and scnsibilii), than to practise the tirtues 
of gcncrositi and bcnctolencc, which Smollett 
exerased dunng his whole life though often, like 
his own Matthew IJranible, under the disguise of 
pecs ishness and irntabiht) Steme s waitings shew 
much flourish concerning iirtucs of which his fife 
IS understood to haic produced little fruit, the 
temper of Smollett w is‘ like a lustv winter, frosU, 
but kindK And it should be noted that though 
the Travels are occupied to a tedious extent with 
denunciations of the dirt and discomfort of French 
and Italian hotels, and of the extortions and 
\anous misdemeanours of the French and Italian 
innl eepers and postillions — exhibitions of spleen 
due no doubt partlj to ill health — Smollett made 
\er> man\ shrewd obserx itions He kept a careful 
record of the dailj sanations of temperature and 
weather at Nice for more than a jear, recognised 
long licforc Lord Brougham the special merits of 
Cannes, and, describing in the reign of Louis XV 
the miscncs of the French people and the extor- 
tions to which thc> were subjected, foretold very 
clearly the likelihood of the coming cataclysm 
On his return to England he published a political 
satire, The Adventures of an Atom (1769), in 
which he attacked Ins former patron, Lord Bute, 
and also the Earl of Chatham His conduct as a 
politician xx’as guided more by personal feelings 
than public pnnciples, and neglect or seeming in 
gratitude pro\ oked a burst of indignation He was 
no longer able to contend w ith the ‘ sea of troubles’ 
that encompassed him, and in 1770 he again went 
abroad in quest of health His fnends endeax cured 
in xain to procure him an appointment as consul 
at some Mediterranean port, and he settled in a 
cottage near Leghorn Here, m weakness and 


suffenng, he w rote his Humphry Cltnher, last and 
most original of all his noxels He had just heard 
of the success of Humphry before his death (21st 
October 1771) 

If xx-as six xears after the publication of Joseph 
Andrews, and before Tom Jotus had been pro- 
duced, that Smollett appeared as noxchst He had 
adopted Le Sage as his model, but his characters, 
his scenes, his opinions and prejudices, xxere all 
eminently British From first to last he improx'cd 
in taste and judgment , but his intention, his 
natixe humour, and his knowledge of life and 
character are as conspicuous in Roderick Random 
as in any of his xxorks , Tom Bowling is his most 
perfect sea character The adxentures of Rodenck 
arc no doubt largely autobiographical, xxath a fair 
clement of absurd exaggeration ‘His noxels arc 
recollections of his owai adxentures,’ Thackeray 
judges, ‘his characters drawn, as I should think, 
from personages xxith xxhom he had become ac- 
quainted in his own career of life He did 
not inxcnt much, as I fancy, but had the keenest 
perccptixe facultx, and desenbed xxhat he saw 
wath wonderful relish and delightful broad humour’ 
In Rodenck Random scene follows scene with 
astonishing rapidity at one time his hero basks m 
prospentx, at another he is plunged in utter desti- 
tution He IS led into different countries, and into 
the socictx of wits, sharpers, courtiers, courtesans, 
and men of all grades In this tour of the xvorld 
and of human life, the reader is amazed at the 
careless profusion, the inexhaustible humour, of 
an author xxho pours out his matenals xxith such 
prodigalitx and facility There is no elaboration 
of diameter, no careful preparation of incidents, 
no unity of design , and there is a plentiful use of 
extraxagant cancaturc instead of realistic presenta- 
tion Roderick Random is liumed on without fixed 
or definite purpose , and though there is a dash of 
generosity and good humour in his character, he is 
cquallx conspicuous for unconscionable libertinism 
and mischiexousness There is exen utter mean- 
ness in his conduct toward his humble fnend Strap 
Smollett's grossness is indefensible , and in his 
estimate of xxomen he falls far beloxx Richardson 
and Fielding Rodenck Random must be enjoyed 
for Its broad humour and comic incidents, xxhidi, 
exen xxhen most farcical, arc seldom quite im- 
possible and almost nexer tiresome It is at once 
amusing fiction and sound history, for its pictures 
of eighteenth century life in the Bntish naxy are 
simply priceless 

Pcretpnne Pickle is formed of the same matenals, 
cast in a larger mould The hero is as unscrupu 
lous as Rodenck Random, and is more deliberately 
profligate. Scott calls him ‘the saxage and ferocious 
Pickle,’ and denounces his ‘ low and ungentleman 
like tone ,’ but in the second xxork the comic powers 
of the author are more x anously displayed Scenes 
and inadents arc multiplied xxath kaleidoscopic pro 
fusion The w ant of decent drapery is too apparent. 
Smollett nexer had much regard for the minor 
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mords or proprieties of life , but ^^hcrc shtll we 
find a more entertaining gallerj of portraits — some 
of them doubtless contemptible and revolting — or 
1 scries of more Huglnblc incidents ? The one 
eyed naval veteran, Commodore Trunnion, is an 
ccccntnc drawn in Smollett’s extravagant vein, 
who keeps garrison in his house as on board ship, 
and makes his servants sleep in hammocks and 
turn out to watcli. Yet m his death he is almost 
conv incing The Meinou s of a Lady of Qualify 
— a true tale (of Lady ^’ane), for inserting which 
Smollett was bnbed by a sum of money — mark the 
most humiliating episode in the novelist’s record 
radtnand Count rathoin is more in the style of 
a romance — the portraiture of a complete villain, 
proceeding step by step to rob his benefactors and 
pill ige mankind His adventures at gambling- 
tables and hotels, and his exploits as a physician, 
afford scope for the author’s satincal genius But 
the most powerful passages in the novel arc those 
which recount Ferdinand’s seduction of Cehnda, 
the story of Itlonimia, and the description of the 
tempest m the forest, from w Inch he took shelter 
in a robber’s hut Some of the incidents are re- 
lated w ith the intensity and power of a tragic poet 
rhere is a vein of fantastic sentimentality in the 
means by which Fathom works on Cchnda's super- 
stitious fears and timidity by means of an Alolian 
h irp ‘The strings,’ says Smollett, with inflated 
rhetone, ‘no sooner felt the impression of the 
balmy zephyr, than they began to pour forth 
a stream of melody, more ravishingly delightful 
than the song of Philomel, the warbling brook, 
and ill the concert of the wood’ Few readers of 
I'cte^rme Picklc can forget the touching allusion 
to the Scottish Jacobites at Boulogne, ‘ exiled from 
their native homes in consequence of their adher- 
ence to an unfortunate and ruined cause,’ who went 
daily to the seaside in order to indulge their 
longing ey es w ith a prospect of the white cliffs of 
Allnon which they could never more approach 
Str Lauucelot Greaves is a rather poor sort of 
travesty of Don QinxoU, in which the prepos- 
terousness of the plot is sometimes relieved by 
the humour of some of the characters and con- 
versations Captain Crowe, in espeaal, is no 
unworthy comrade of Trunnion and Bowling 
Butler’s Presbytenan knight going ‘ a colonelhng’ 
IS ndiculous enough, but the chivalry' of Sir 
I-auncclot and his attendant outrages all sense 
and probability An eighteenth century knight- 
errant in cap a pie armour redressing the wrongs 
of estimable men and maidens defrauded of their 
rights, unjustly shut up m debtors’ pnsons and 
madhouses, and sharing in their misadventures, is 
even at the best hopelessly incredible. 

Humphry Clin/cr {so spelt by Smollett) is, on the 
whole, the most natural and entertaining of all the 
novels of Smollett, and is replete wath grav c, caustic, 
and humorous observation Matthew Bramble is 
Smollett himself grown old, turned somewhat 
cynical through cxpcncncc of the world, but vastly 


improved m taste. He probably caught the idea, 
as he took some of the incidents of the family tour, 
from Anstey’s Lew Bath Guide j but the staple of 
the work is emphatically his own In the light 
sketching of scenery, the quick succession of 
incidents, the romance of Lismahago’s adventures 
among the American Indians, and the humour 
of the serving-men and maids, Smollett seems to 
come into closer competition with Lc Sage or 
Cervantes than in any of his other works The 
conversion of Humphry may have been suggested 
by Anstcy, but the bad spelling of Tabitha and 
Mrs Winifred Jenkins is an original device of 
Smollett, which aids in the subordinate effects 
of the domestic drama, and has been industriously 
exploited by later humounsts — as has the ‘ derange- 
ment of epitaphs’ which not seldom crops up m 
Smollett Thackeray thought Uncle Bowling in 
Itoderick Random as good a character as Squire 
Western himself, and Humphry Clinker he pro- 
nounced ‘the most laughable story that has ever 
been written since the goodly art of novel writing 
began’ Smollett wrote English almost like an 
Englishman , his peculiantics arc mainly those of 
the penod His diction is plain and undistin- 
guished, but lucid and vagorous Professor Minto 
roundly declared that Smollett’s influence (which 
may be traced in Marryat, Thackeray, and Dickens) 
was greater thin that of Fielding But in spite 
of some attempts, such as Scott’s, to exalt him, 
Smollett must be ranked far below Richardson, 
Fielding, or Sterne , see Mr Dobson’s criticism 
above at page 8 The prose extracts arc taken 
from Roderick Random, Fere spine Pickle, and 
Humphry Clinker respectively 

Sir Walter Scott praised the fine commencement 
of his Ode on Independence, ‘Lord of the hon- 
hcart and eagle eye,’ but in its succession of 
strophes and antistrophes, tlie mythological char- 
acters (Liberty, Disdain, Old Time, the hermit 
Wisdom, Fair Freedom, Oppression, and the like) 
become vveansome 

Ode to Leven Water 
On Leven’s banks, while free to rove, 

And tune the rural pipe to Love, 

I envied not the happiest swam 
That ever trod the Arcadian plain 

Pure stream, in whose transparent wave 
My youthful hmlis I wont to lave, 

Ko torrents stain thy limpid source. 

No rocks impede thj dimpling course, 

That sweetly warbles o’er its bed, 

With white, round, polished jicbbles spread , 

^VhIIe, lightlj poised, the scaly brood 
In mjnads cleave thy crystal flood , 

Tlic springing trout in speckled pnde , 

The salmon, monarch of the tide , 

The ruthless pike, intent on war , 

The silver eel, and mottled par 
Devolving from thy parent lake, 

A charming maze thy waters make. 

By Irovvcrs of birch and groves of pme, 

And hedges flowered with eglantine. 
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Still on th) banks so gail) green, 

Maj numerous Lcrtls and tlocks be seen 
And lasses cluanting o’er the jiail, 
vnd shepherds piping in the dale , 

.\nd anaent faith tliat knou-s no guile, 
d-nd indostn cmbroimcd mth toil. 

And hearts resohed, and hands prqiared. 

The blessings thc\ enjoj to guard ' 

Tho Tears of Scotland. 

^ nltti jn 174^ on the I Axbantiea committed in the bj 

iL** Fns tvli fjrccs ui dcr the comxaand cf the of Coaib--Thnd, 
af er th- Lattfe cf C«' tyfcTL 

■'louni, hapless Caledonia mourn 
Tli) lonishcd peace, thj laurels tom ! 

Thj sons, for salour long rcno\\n''d, 

Lie slaughtered on Ihcir native ground , 

Til) ho pitablc roots no more 
Ins lie the stranger to the door , 

In smoks rums eunl tin) lie, 

The monuments of crueltj 

The sm^ctchcd ossaier secs afar 
Ills all become llie preT ofssar , 

IScthinks him of his bilics and vifc, 

Tiicn smites liis hreast, and curses life. 

Th\ suains arc famished on t!ie rocks, 

W here once tlics feal their \ anton tlocks , 

Th\ ruMshed virgins shriek in vain , 

Th) infants iK.nsIi on the plain 

tv hat boots it, then, in ever) clime, 

Tlirough the v ide spreading nastc of time, 

Til) martial glorv, croiracd iiith praise, 

Still shone lath nndmiinished hlaic? 

Th) lovvenng spmt non is brol c, 

Tliv necl is bended to the soke 
ddhat foreign arras could never quell, 

B) avil rage and rancour fell 

The rural pipe and mem h) 

?>o more shall cheer the happ) da) 

Xosoaal sacnes of gav delight 
Beguile the drear) winter night 
iSo strains hut those of sonow flow. 

And nough' be heard but sounds of woe, 

IV hile the pale phantoms of the slam 
Glide nighllv ocr the silent plain 

0 liancful cause, O fatal mom. 

Accursed to ages )ct unlwm ' 

The sons against their father stood, 

The parent shed his children’s blood 

1 ct, w hen the rage of battle ceased, 

The victor’s soul was not appeased 
The uakeal and forlorn must feel 
Devouring flames and murdenng steel I 

The pious mother, doomed to death, 

Forsaken, wanders o'er the heath, 

The bical vi ind whistles round her head, 

Her helpless orphans cr) for bread , 

Bereft of shelter, food, and fnend. 

She views the shades of night descend , 

And stretched beneath the inclement skies. 

Weeps o’er her tender babes, and dies 


> While the warm blood bedews my veins, 

And unimpaired remembrance reigns, 

Resentment of m) countr)’s fate 
\\ ithin mv filial breast shall beat , 

And, spite of her insulting foe, 

M) s)Tnpathising Verse shall flow 
‘ Mourn, hapless Caledonia, mourn 
Thy banished peace, th) laurels tom.’ 

Mr Morgan’s Manner 

While he was thus discoursing to me, vve heard u 
voice on the cockpit ladder pronounce, with great 
vehemence, in a strange duilect, ‘The devai and his dam 
blow me from the top of Mounchdenn), if I go to him 
before there is something in mv pell) , let his nose lx: as 
)elIow as saffron, or as pluc as a jicll, look )-oH, or green 
as a let! , 'ns all one.’ To this declaration somebody 
answcrcil, * So it seems m) poor messmate must part his 
cable for want of a little assistance Ills fore topsail is 
loose alrcad) , and besides, the doctor ordered )ou to 
overhaul him, hut I see ) 0 u don’t mind what )our 
master sa)s ’ — Here hcvias interrupted with, ‘Splutter 
and oons ! voii lous) tog, who do vou call ra) master? 
get )oii gone to the doctor, and tell him m) birth, and 
education, and m) nbihlics, and moreover, in) iKhaviour 
IS ns good as his, or an) shenllcman s (no disparagement 
(o him) in the vihole world Got picss m) soul ' docs 
he think, or conceive, or imagine, that I am a horse, or 
an ass or a goal, to trudge backwards and fonvards, 
and upuanls and downwards, and bv sea and by land, at 
Ills will and pleasures’ Go )our wa)s, ) 0 u rapscallion, 
and tell doctor Atkins that I desire and request that he 
will give a look upon the l)ing man, and order some 
thing for him if he l>e dead or alive, and I will see him 
take It bv and b), when m) cravang stomach is satisfied, 
look )on’ At this, the other went awa), sa)ing, that 
if the) would serve him so when he was d)ing, by G — d 
he would l>c foul of them m the other world 

Here Mr Thomson let me know that the person we 
heard was Mr Morgan, the first mate, who was just come 
on board from the hospital, wlnthcr he had attended 
some of the sick in the morning At the same time I 
saw him come into the birth He was a short, thick 
man wath a face garnished with pimples, a snub nose 
turned up at the end, an excessive viidc mouth, and little 
ficr) e)L"S, surrounded wath si in puckcrcfl np m m 
numerable wrinkles Mv fnend immediately made him 
acquainted wath my case , when he regarded me wath a 
very loft) look, but without sjxaiking, set down a bundle 
he had m his hand, and approached the cupboard, which 
when he had opened, he exclaimed, in a great passion, 

‘ Cot IS my life ' all the pork is gone, as I am a 
Chnslian ' ’ Thomson then gave him to understand that 
as I had been brought on board half famished, he could 
do no less than entertain me with what was iri the 
locker, and the rather, as he had bid the steward enter 
me in the mess. AVhethcr this disappointment made 
Mr Morgan more peev ish than usual, or he really thought 
himself too little regarded by his fellow male, I know 
not, but after some pause he went on in this manner 
‘ Mr Tliomson, perhaps you do not use me w itli all 
the good manners, and complaisance, and respect look 
jou, that becomes )OU, because you have not vouch- 
safed to advise viath me m this affair I have, in my 
lime, look you, been a man of some weight and 
substance, and consideration, and have kept house and 
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home, and paid scot and lot, and tlie king’s taxes, a), 
and maintained a family to boot And morcoacr, also, 
I am jour senior, and joiir elder, and jour pcttcr, Mr 
Thomson’— ‘My cider I’ll alien jou to be, but not 
my better,’ cned Thomson, mth some heat ‘Cot is 
my saMour, and nilncss too,’ said Morgan, mth great 
vehemence, ‘ that I am more elder, and therefore more 
petter by many jears than jou’ Fearing this dispute 
might be attended mtli some bad consequence, I in 
terposed and told Mr Morgan I nas sen sorry for 
haaing been the occasion of any dilTerence belncen 
him and the second mate , and that, rather than cause 
the least breach m their good understanding, I nould 
eat my allowance by myself, or seek admission to some 
other company But Thomson, with more spirit than 
discretion, as I thought, insisted upon mj remaining 
where he had appointerl me and obsciacd that no 
man possessed of generosity and compassion would 
ha\c anj objection to it, considering mj birth and 
talents, and the misfortunes 1 had of late so unjustly 
undergone. This was touching Mr Morgan on the right 
key, who protested with great earnestness that he 
had no objection to mj being rcccueal in the mess, 
but only complained that the ceremony of asking his 
consent was not observed ‘ As for a shcntleman in 
distress,’ said he, shaking me by the hand, ‘ I lofc him 
as I lofc my owm powcls for, Cot help me 1 I have 
bad vexations enough upon my own pack ’ 

(From Rodinck Rnudom, 1 xxv ) 

The Death of Commodore Tiainnlon 

About four o'clock m the morning our hero amv cd at 
the gamson [Commodore Trunnion’s house was fitted up 
as a fortress, with ditch, drawbridge, and courtyard with 
artillcrjl, where he found his generous uncle in extremity, 
supported in bed by Julia on one side and Lieutenant 
Hatchway on the other, whilst Mr Joltcr administered 
spintual consolation, and between whiles comforted Mrs 
Trunmon, who, with her maul, sat by the fire, weeping 
with great decorum the physician hav mg just taken the 
last fee, and retired after pronounang the fatal prognostic. 

Though the Commodore’s speech was interrupted by 
a violent hiccup, he still retained the use of his senses , 
and when Peregrine approached, stretched out his hand, 
with manifest signs of satisfaction. The young gentle 
roan, whose heart overflowed with gratitude and affection, 
could not behold such a spectacle unmov cd , so that the 
Commodore perceiving his disorder, made a lost effort of 
strength, and consoled him in these words ‘Swab the 
spray from your bowspnt, my good lad, and cod up your 
spirits You must not let the toplifts of your heart give 
way because you see me ready to go dowai at these years. 
Many a better man has foundered before he has made 
half my way , thof I trust, by the mercy of God, I shall 
be sure in port, m a most blessed nding , for my good 
friend Joltcr hath overhauled the journal of my sins, 
and by the observation he hath taken of the state of my 
soul, I hope I shall happily conclude my voyage, and he 
brought up m the latitude of heaven Here has been 
a doctor that wanted to stow me choke full of physic, 
but when a man’s hour is come, what signifies his 
taking his departure wath a ’pothecarj’s shop m his 
hold? These fellows come alongside dynng men, like 
the messengers of the Admiralty vv ith sailing orders , 
but I told him ns how I could slip my cable vnthout 
his direction or assistance, and so he hauled off in 


dudgeon This cursed hiccup makes such n npple in 
the current of my speech that mayhap you don’t under- 
stand what I s.ay Now, while the sucker of my vnnd 
pipe will go, 1 would willingly mention a few things 
which I hope you will set down in the log 1x>ok of 
your remembrance when 1 am stiff, d’ye sec There’s 
your aunt sitting whimpering by the fire , I desire you 
will keep her tight, warm, and easy in her old age 
she's an honest heart in her own way, and, thof she goes 
a little crank and humoursome by Ixiing often ov erst owed 
with Nantz and religion, she has liccn a faithful shipmate 
to me. Jack 1 latchw ay, j ou know the tnm of liea- as vv ell 
as e’er a man in r ngland, and I bcliev c she has a kindness 
for you, whereby if you two grapple in the way of matn 
monj when 1 am gone, 1 do supjKise tliat my godson, 
for love of me, will allow you to live m the gamson all 
the days of your life 1 nccrl not talk of Pipes, because 
1 know you’ll do for him without any recommendation , 
the fellow has sailed vv ith me in many a hard gale, and 
I’ll warrant him as stout a seaman as ever set face to the 
vve*athcr But I hojic you'll talc care of the rest of the 
crew, and not disrate them after I am dead in favour of 
new followers Shun going to law as yon would 

shun the devil, and look ujxm all attorneys as devouring 
sharks or ravenous fish of prey As soon as the breath 
IS out of my body, let minute guns I»c fired, till I am safe 
underground I would also be bunexl m the reel jacket 
I had on when I boardeai and took the Rcnumvii Let 
my pistols, cutlass, and pocket compass be laid in llic 
coffin along with me. Let me be earned to the grave by 
my own men, ngged m the black caps and white shirts 
which my barge’s crew were wont to wear, and they 
must keep a good look out that none of your pilfenng 
rascallions may come and lienvc me up again for the lucre 
of what they can gel, until the carcass is bclavcd by a 
tombstone As for the motto or what you call it, 1 leave 
that to you and Air JoUer, who arc scholars, but 1 do 
desire that it may not be engraved m the Grecl or Latin 
lingos, and much less in the 1'n.nch, winch I abominate, 
but m plain Lnglish, tlial when tlic angel comes to pipe 
all hands at the great day, he may Inow that I am a 
Bntish man, and spe.ak to me in my mother tongue And 
now, I have no more to say, but God in heaven have 
mercy upon my soul, and send you all fair weather where 
soever you arc bound ’ 

Ills last moments, however, were not so near as they 
imagined He began to doze, and enjoyed small intervals 
of case till nc.\t day in the afternoon, dunng winch re 
missions he was heanl to pour forth many jnous ejacuLa 
tions, expressing his hope that for all the heavy cargo of 
Ins sins, he should be able to surmount the puttock shrouds 
of despair, and get aloft to the cross trees of God's good 
favour At last his voice sank so low as not to be dis 
tinguished , and having lam about an hour almost without 
any perceptible sign of life, he gave up the ghost with a 

(From Peregrine Pickte ) 

Hatobvzay’s Epitapb on CJommcKlore Trunnion 

Here lies, foundered in a fathom and a half, the shell 
of Hawser Trunnion, formcrlv commander of a squadron 
m his Majesty’s service, who broached to at 5 P M Ocl x 
m the year of his age threescore and nineteen He kept 
his guns always loaded, and his tackle ready manned, 
and never showed his poop to the enemy, except when 
he took her in tow , but his shot being expended, Ins 
match burnt out, and his upper works decayed, he was 
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snnk bj death’s supenor weight of metal Xeiertheless 
he irill be weighed again at the Great Day, his ngging 
refitted, and his timbers repaired, and, mih one broad 
side, make his adtersarj stnke in his turn 

(From PeregrtTU PtekU ) 

Batb as seen by Mr Bramble 
You must know, I find nothing but disappointment at 
Bath, uhich is so altered, that I can scarce beliese it is 
the same place that I frequented about thirtj sears ago 
Methinks I hear you sa), — ‘Altered it is, ssithout all 
doubt , but then it is altered for the better , a truth 
which, perhaps, )ou would own without hesitation, if 
you )ourself seas not altered for the worse.’ The reflec 
tion mas, for aught I know, be just The incons eniences 
sshich I overlooked in the hcjdaj of health, ssTIl natu 
rallj stnke with exaggerated impression on the irritable 
nerves of an invalid, surprised 1^ premature old age, and 
shattered with long sufTcnng — But I belies e jou snll 
not deny tliat this place, ssbich Xatnre and Brovidence 
seem to have intended as a resource from distemper and 
disquiet, IS become the seiy centre of racket and dis 
sipation. Instead of that peace, tranquillity, and ease, so 
necessary to those s^ho labour under bad health, weak 
nerses, and irrt^ular spints , here we have nothing but 
noise, tumult, and hurry, ssith the fatigue and slaserj 
of maintaining a ceremonial, more stiff, formal, and 
oppressive than the etiquette of a German elector A 
national hospital it maj be , but one svould imagine 
that none but lunatics are admitted , and, truly, I ssiU 
give you lease to call me so, if I stas much longer at 
Bath — But I shall take another opportunitj to explain 
my sentiments at greater length on this subject — I si as 
impatient to see the boasted improsements m archi 
tecture, for svhich the upper parts of the town have 
been so much celebrated, and t' other daj I made a 
arcuit of all the nesv buildings The square, though 
irregular, is on the svhole prettj ssell laid out, spacious, 
open, and any , and m my opinion by far the most 
wholesome and agreeable situation in Bath, especially 
the upper side of it , but the avenues to it are mean, 
dirty, dangerous, and indirect. Its communication iiith 
the baths is through the yard of an inn, iihere the poor 
trembling valetudinarian is earned in a chair, betwixt 
the heels of a double rou of horses, innang under the 
curry combs of grooms and postillions, over and aboie 
the hazard of being ob=,tructe<l, or overturned by tlie 
carnages which are continually making their exit or their 
entrance. — I suppose, after some chairmen sliall have 
been maimed, and a feu lives lost by those acadents, 
the corporation will think in earnest about providing a 
more safe and commodious passage. The arcus is a 
pretty bauble, contrived for show, and looks like Ves 
pasum’s amphitheatre turned outside in. If ue consider 
It in point of magnificence, the great number of small 
doors belonging to the separate houses, the mconsider 
able height of the different orders, the affected ornaments 
of the architrave, uhich are both childish and misplaced, 
and the areas projecting into the street, surrounded with 
iron rails, destroy a good part of its effect upon the eye , 
and perhaps we shall find it still more defective, if we 
meu It in the light of convenience. The figure of each 
separate duelling house, being the segment of a arcle, 
must spoil the symmetry of the rooms, by contracting 
them towards the street windows, and leaving a larger 
sweep in the space behind If, instead of the areas and 


iron rails, which seem to be of very little use, there had 
been a comdore with arcades all round, as in Covent 
garden, the appearance of the whole would have been 
more magnificent and striking , those arcades would 
have afforded an agreeable covered walk, and sheltered 
the poor chairmen and their carnages from the rain, 
which IS here almost perpetuak At present, the chairs 
stand soaking in the open street, from morning to night, 
till they become so many boxes of wet leather, for the 
benefit of the gouty and rheumatic, who are transported 
m them from place to place. Indeed, this is a shocking 
inconvenience that extends over the whole aty , and I 
am persuaded it produces infinite mischief to the delicate 
and infirm even the close chairs contnved for the sick, 
by standing in the open air, have their freeze linings 
impregnated, like so many sponges, with the moisture 
of the atmosphere , and those cases of cold vapour must 
give a charming check to the perspiration of a patient, 
piping hot from the bath, w ith all his pores wade open 

(F rom Humphry Cltnker ) 

Lieutenant Lismahago 

There is no hold by which an Englishman is sooner 
taken than that of compassion — We were immediately 
interested in behalf of tins veteran. — Even Tabby’s 
heart was melted , but our pity was warmed with in 
dignalion when we learned that in the course of two 
sangumary wars he had been wounded, maimed, muti 
lated, taken, and enslaved, without ever having attained 
a higher rank than that of lieutenant. — My uncle’s eyes 
gleamed, and his nether lip quivered, while he exclaimed, 
— ‘I vow to God, sir, your case is a reproach to the 
service. — The injustice you have met with is so llagranL’ 
— ‘I must crave your pardon, sir,’ cried the other, inter 
rupting him, ‘ I complain of no injustice — I purchased an 
ensigncy thirty years ago , and in the course of serv ice rose 
to be a lieutenant, according to my seniority ’ — ‘ But in 
such a length of time,’ resumed the squire,' you must have 
seen a great many young officers put over your head.’ — 
‘Nevertheless,’ said he, ‘I have no cause to murmur — 
They bought tlieir preferment with their money — I had 
no money to carry to market — that wis my misfortune , 
but noliody was to blame.’ — ‘ MTiat I no fnend to ad 
vance a sum of money ? ’ said Mr Bramble ‘ Perhaps 
I might have borrowed money for the purchase of 
a company,’ answered the other, ‘but that loan must 
have been refunded , and I did not choose to encumber 
mvself with the debt of a thousand pounds, to be paid 
from an income of ten shillings a day ’ ‘ So you have 

spent the best part of your life,’ cried Mr Bramble, 
‘your youth, your blood, and your constitution, amidst 
the dangers, the difficulties, the horrors, and hard 
ships of war, for the consideration of three or four 
shillings a^lay — a consideration — ’ ‘Sir,’ replied the 
Scot, with great warmth, ‘vou are the man that docs 
me injustice, if you say or think I have been actuated 
by any such paltry consideration — I am a gentleman, 
and entered the semcc as other gentlemen do, with 
such hopes and sentiments as honourable ambition in 
spires. — If I have not been lucky in the lottery of life, 
so neither do I think myself unfortunate. — I owe no 
man a farthing, I can always command a clean shirt, 
a mutton chop, and a truss of straw and, when I die, 

I shall leave effects suffiaent to defray the expense of 
my bunal ’ 

My uncle assured him he had no intention to give 
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liim the least oficncc by the obscnntions he had made, 
btit, on the contrary , spoke from a sentiment of friendly 
regard to his interest. — The heuluianl thanked him Mith 
a stiflhess of cmlity i\hicii. nettled our old gentleman, 
who perceived that his moderation was all affected, for 
w hatsoever his tongue might declare, his w hole appear 
ance denoted dissatisfaction — In short, without pretend 
mg to judge of his military merit, I llimk 1 may affirm 
that this Caledonian is a self conceited pedant, awkward, 
rude, and disputatious — He has had the lienefit of a 
school education, seems to have re.ad a good number 
of books, his memory is tenacious, and he pretends to 
speak several different languages , but he is so addicted 
to WTangling that he wall cavil at the clearest truths, 
and, in the pnde of argumentation, attempt to rcconcik 
contradictions — \\ hether his address and qualifications 
arc really of that stamp winch is agreeable to the taste 
of our aunt hlrs fabitha, or that indefatigable maiden 
IS determined to shoot at every sort of game, certain it 
IS she has begun to practise ujxin the heart of the lieu 
tenant, who favoured us with his company at supper 

(From Mclford s Newcastle teller lu Iltwtphry C tinker ) 

The Volo of Leven. 

The water of Leven, though nothing near so consider 
able as the Clyde, is much more transparent, pastoral, 
and dehghtfuL This charming stream is the outlet of 
Loch Lomond, and throiigli a track of four miles pursues 
its winding course over a bed of pebbles, till It joins the 
Firth of Clvdc at Dumbarton On this spot stands the 
castle formerly called Alcluvd, mid washed by these two 
nvers on all sides except a narrow isthmus, which at eveiy 
spnng tide is overflowed , the whole is a great ciiriositv, 
from the quality and form of the rock, as from the nature 
of Its situation A very little above the source of the 
Leven, on ibc lake, stands the house of Cameron, liclong 
mg to Mr Smollett (the late commissary ), so embosomoel 
in oak wood that vve did> not perceive it till we were 
within fiflv yards of the door 1 have seen the Lago di 
Garda, Albano, di Vico, Bolsena, and Geneva, ami I 
prefer Loch Lomond to Uiem nil — a preference which is 
certainly owing to the verdant islands that seem to float 
, noon Its surface, affording the most enchanting obyccls of 
repose to the excursive view Nor arc the banks dcsfi 
tutc of beauties w hicli can partake of the sublime. On 
tins side they display a sweet vancty of woodland, com 
field, and pasture, with several agreeable villas, emerging, 
as It were, out of the lake, till at some distance the pros 
pett terminates in huge- mountains, covered with heath, 
winch, being m the bloom, affords a very ncli covering of 
purple. Everything here is romantic beyond imagina 
Uon This country is yustly styled the Arcadia of Scot 
land , I do not doubt but it may vac wath Arcadia m 
everything but climate, I am sure if excels it in verdure, 
wood, and water Jlumpkry Clinker') 

‘Tho blait that blows hardest is soon ovetblowai' « a line from a 
song of Smollett s , and this is from his Kegtcnie 

'To exult 

Ev n o cr an enemy oppressed and heap 

Afiliction on the afllictcd, is the mark 

And the mean tnnmph of a dastard soul 
There have been collective cdiuons of Smollett s works m rypo, 
1707 (re-edited 187a), ,845 Ikc., besides selections aud sepamte 
editions of the noi-eisfas by Saintsbury in 1S95 and VV E Ilenlej 
in 1900). Lucs have been written by Dr John XIoore (1797) 
E- Anderson, Scott, Roscoe, R. Chambers, D Herbert, and Saints* 
bury for editions and by D Hannay (1887) and Oliphnnt Smealon 
(1S97) in short monographs. 


Atlam Siiiitli 

was bom at Kirkcaldy m Fifcshirc, 5th June 1723 , 
his fithcr, who held the situation of comptroller 
of customs, died before the birth of Ins son At 
Ghisgovv University (from 1737 on) bmilh dis- 
tinguished himself by his acquirements , thence 
as Snell exhibitioner he pissed to Bilhol College, 
Oxford, where he continued for seven years His 
fnends had designed him for the Church, but he 
preferred literature and science In 1748 he came 
to Edinburgh, and joined the bnlhant group which 
comprised David Hume, John Home, Hugh Blair, 
Principal Robertson, and Lord Hades He gave 
a course of lectures in Ldinburgh on rhetoric and 
bellts 1751, recommended him to 

the vacant chair of logic in Glasgow, and this he 
next tear exchanged for the more congenial one 
of moral philosophy In 1759 he published his 
Thtor} of Mfltiil Sentimenls, and m 1763 he 
accompanied the young Duke of Bucdeuch as 
travelling tutor on tlic Continent- They were 
absent two years, and in Pans made the 
acquaintance of Quesnay, Turgot, Kcckcr, and 
the vvals On his return Smith retired to his 
native town, and pursued a severe svstem of 
study which resulted in the publication, m 1776, 
of his great work on the U ealth of Kaitons 
After Hume’s death, in that same year, he vvent 
to London, and was a member of tlie dub to 
which Rcvnolds, Garrick, and Johnson belonged. 
In 1778 he returned to Edinburgh as one of 
the commissioners of customs, and his latter 
days were spent m case and opulence. He died 
in 1790 

The philosophical or ethical doctrines of Smith 
attracted much notice for a time, largdv owing 
to their casv stvlc and his illustrations He vvas 
called tlic most doquent of modem moralists , 
and Ills work vvas illustrated wath such a wealth 
of examples, with such true pictures of the 
passions and of life and manners, that it was 
read with pleasure by mam who, like Grav the 
poet, could not see m the darkness of meta- 
physics His leading doctrine, that svmpaihy 
must ncccssanly precede our moral approbation 
or disapprobation, and is accordingly the root 
of cllucs, never met with wade acceptance ‘To 
dome our moral sentiments,’ said Brown, ‘which 
arc as universal as the actions of mankind that 
come under our review, from the occasional sym- 
pathies that warm or sadden us with jovs, and 
gnefs, and resentments which arc not our own, 
seems to me very nearly the same sort of error 
as It would be to derive the waters of an over- 
flowing stream from the sunshine or shade which 
may occasionally gleam ov cr it ’ 

Smith’s Weallh of IS atiom laid the foundation 
of the science of political economy Some of its 
leading pnnciplcs had been indicated by Hobbes 
and Locke , Mandeville had also m his rabh of 
the Bees (see abov e, page 200) illustrated tlic 
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ad\nntages of free trade, Joshua Child, William 
Pett), and Dudlej North had made considerable 
progress in the same direction , Hume in his 
essa>s had shown that no nation could profit bj 
stopping the natural flood of commerce between 
Itself and the rest of the world. Seieral French 
writers, especially the Physiocrats, and amongst 
them notably Turgot and Qucsnay, had taught 
many of the new ideas to which Smith was destined 
to gi\ e the fullest and fittest expression , although 
It IS clear, from his recently published Glasgow 
lectures, that the mam lines of his system had 
been conceiied independent of French ‘physio 
cratic’ influence, before 1760 Smith’s labour of 
ten years pioduced a complete system of political 
economy , and the execution of his work shows 
such indefatigable research, so much sagacity’, 
learning, and information denied from arts and 
manufactures no less than from books, that the 
Wealth of Nations must always be regarded as 
one of the magistral works on political philosophy 
Its leading pnnciplcs were thus summed up by 
M'Culloch ‘He shewed that the only source of 
the opulence of nations is labour j that the natural 
wash to augment our fortunes and nse in the world 
IS the cause of nehes being accumulated He 
demonstrated that labour is productiie of wealth, 
when employed in manufactures and commerce, 
as well as when it is emploied in the cultiiation 
of land, he traced the lanous means by which 
labour may be rendered most effbetne, and gate 
a most admirable analysis and exposition of the 
prodigious addition made to its efficacy bv its 
division among different indivaduals and countries, 
and by the employment of accumulated wealth 
or capital in industnous undertakings He also 
shewed, m opposition to the commonly received 
opinions of the merchants, politicians, and states- 
men of his time, that wealth does not consist in 
the abundance of gold and silver, but in the abun- 
dance of the v’anous necessancs, conveniences, 
and enjoyments of human life , that it is in 
every case sound policy to leave individuals to 
pursue their own interest in their own way , that, 
in prosecuting branches of industry advantageous 
to themselves, they necessanly prosecute such as 
arc at the same time advantageous to the public, 
and that every regulation intended to force in- 
dusiry into particular channels, or to determine 
the species of commercial intercourse to be 
earned on between diflcrent parts of the same 
country, or between distant and independent 
countnes, is impolitic and pernicious’ 

of course he was not infallible, even if his 
own premises are admitted , his doctnnes, or what 
arc said to be his doctnnes, have been charged 
with inculcating selfishness, and denounced as 
too abstract and indiv idualistic. As being too 
cosmopolitan, he was opposed by leaders of 
the naturalist school like List and Carey, insist- 
ing tint the economy of each country must be 
adapted to the special conditions of its develop- 
81 


ment— thus protection, not required in England, 
might be advantageous and necessary for Ger- 
many and the United States The histoncal 
school also opposes the abstract method Ricardo, 
one of the most eminent successors of Smith, 
was even more abstract and less histoncal than 
his forerunner, and J S Mill’s work was mainly 
a restatement of Smith’s and Ricardo’s It 
must be remembered that Smith wrote before 
the scientific methods in history had been cstab 
lished, before the days of evolution, before the 
development of modem industnalism, and before 
socialistic modes of thought had become common 
But It rarely happens that the opus magnum of the 
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founder of a saence, which has moulded and 
guided the policy of states, retains for later ages 
as high and permanent value as docs that of Smith 
And the book is by no means merely a manual 
of economics, a propaganda for free trade , it con 
tains many a shrewd and luminous suggestion for 
the solution of historical and political problems, 
not a few sagaaous and valuable contributions to 
a science of pohtics and a philosophy of history 

On GuUty Ambition. 

To attain to this envied situation, the candidates for 
fortune too frequently abandon the paths of virtue , for 
unhappily the road which leads to the one and tliat 
which leads to the other he sometimes m very opposite 
directions But the ambitious man flatters himself that, 
in the splendid situation to which he adiances, he will 
have so many means of commanding the respect and 
admiration of mankind, and will be enabled to act 
with such superior propnety and grace, that the lustre 
of his future conduct will entirely cover or efface the 
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foulness of the steps h\ which he am\ed at tint elevation 
In man) governments tlic candulalcs for tlie highest 
stations arc above the law, and if tlic) can attain the 
object of theu" ambition, they have no fear of being 
called to account for the means b) which thev acquired 
It The) often endeavour, therefore, not on!) by fraud 
and falsehood, the ordinar) and v ulgar arts of intrigue 
and cabal, but sometimes b) the jieqictration of the 
most enormous crimes, bv murder and assassination, b) 
rebellion and civil war, to supplant and destroy those 
who oppose or stand in the way of their greatness 
They more ficqiienth miscarrv than succeed, and com 
monly gain nothing by the disgraceful punishment 
which IS due to their crimes But though they should 
lie so lucl y as to attain tliat wished for greatness, they 
arc always most miserably disappointed in the liappi 
ness which they expect to enjoy in it It is not ease 
or pleasure, but always honour, of one hind or another, 
though frcquentlv an honour verv ill understood, that the 
ambitious man really ]mr-,ucs But the honour of his 
exalted station appears, lioih m his own eyes and jn those 
of other people, iiollutcd and defiled by the baseness of 
the means through which he rose to it lliough by the 
profuaion of every liberal cxiicnse , though by excessive 
indulgence in every profligate pleasure — the wrctchevlbut 
usual resource of mined characters , though by the hurry 
of public business, or by the prouder and more dazzling 
tumult of war, he may endeavour to efface Irotli from liis 
ow n memory and from that of otlier people the remem 
brance of what he has done, that remembrance never 
fails to pursue him He invoke^ in vain the dark and 
dismal powers of forgetfulness and oblivion He remem 
beta himself what he has done, and that remembrance 
tells him that other people must likewise remember it 
Amidst all the gaudy pomp of the most ostentatious 
greatness, amidst the venal and vile adulation of the 
great and of the le-amcd, amidst the more innocent 
though more foolish acclamations of the common jicople, 
amidst all the pndc of conquest and the triumph of 
successful war, he is still sccretlv pursued by the av eng 
ing furies of shame and remor-c , and while glory se-ems 
to surround him on all sides, he liiinsclf in Ins own 
imagination secs black and foul infamy fast pursuing him, 
and every moment ready to overtake him from behind 
Ev cn the great Caaar, though he had the magnanimity 
to dismiss his guards, could not dismiss Ins siis])icions 
The remembrance of Pharsalia still haunted and pur 
sued him ^Yhen at the request of the senate he had 
the generosity to pardon Marccllus, he told that assembly 
that he was not unaware of the designs which were 
carryang on against his life, but that, as he had lived 
long enough both for nature and for glory , he vv as con 
tented to die, and therefore despised all conspiracies 
He had perhaps lived long enough for nature , but the 
man who felt himself the object of such deadly resent- 
ment, from those whose favour he wished to gam, and 
whom ho still wished to consider as his fnends, had 
certainly hved too long for real glory, or for all the 
happiness which he could ever hojvc to enjoy in the love 
and esteem of his equals the Moral Srni.mrats ) 

On the Division of Labour 
Observe the accommodation of the most common 
artificer or day labourer in a civilised and thnving 
country, and you -wall perceive that the number of 
people of whose industry a part, though but a small 


part, has licen employed in procuring him this accom 
modation, exceeds all computation The woollen coat, 
for example, which covers the day labourer, as coarse 
and rough as it may appear, is the produce of the joint 
labour of a great multitude of wor! men The Shepherd, 
the sorter of the word, tlic wool comber or carder, the 
dyer, the senhhler, the sjimncr, the weaver, the fuller, 
the dresser, with many others, mu'-! all join llieardifiercnl 
arts in order to complete even this homely production 
How manv merchants and earners, besides, must have 
been cmjiloved in transporting the matenah from some 
of those vvorltncn to others, who often live in a verv 
distant pan of the country ' How much commerce and 
navigation in particular, bow manv ship builders, sailors, 
sad makers, rope makers, must have been employed in 
order to bring together the differmt dnigs made use of 
by the dyer, wliicb often come from the remoleat comers 
of the V orld ’ What a variety of lalwur, loo, is ncces 
sary in order to produce the tools of the meanest of 
those workmen' To say nothing of such complicated 
machines as the ship of the sador, the mill of the fuller, 
or even the loom of the vi caver, let us consider only what 
a vanety of labour is requisite in order to fonn that very 
sinqile machine, the shears with which the shepherd clips 
the wool rile miner, the builder of the furnace for 
smelting the ore, the feller of the timber, the burner of 
the charcoal to Ik. made use of m the smelting house, 
the hricl maker, the bncl layer, the worl men who attend 
the furnace, the millwaiglit, the forger, the smith, must 
all of them join their different arts in order lo produce 
them Were we to examine m the same manner all 
the difiercnt jiarts of his dress and hou-ehold fumituic, 
the coar e linen shirt which he wears next his skin, tlic 
shoe's which cover liH feet, the bed which he he's on, 
and nil the different parts which comjvo'e if, the 1 lichen 
grate at which he prejnres his vietuaE, the coaK which 
he mal cs use of for that puqwse, dug from the liovvcls of 
the earth, and brought to him, perlnp", by a long sea 
and a long land carriage, all the other utensils of his 
kitchen, nil the furniture of his table, the Inivcs and 
forks, the earthen or pewter plates upon which he serves 
up and divadcs his victuals, the different hands employed 
in prcpinng Ins bre-ad and his liccr, the glass window 
which lets m the heal and the light, nnd keeps out 
the wind nnd the ram, with all the knowledge and art 
requisite for preparing that beautiful and bappy inven 
lion, witboiit wliicb these northern parts of the world 
could scarce have afforded a ven comfortable habitation, 
together with the tools of all the different workmen 
employed in produang those different convcmences, if 
we examine, I sav, all these things, and consider what a 
vanclv of labour is cmplov ed about each of them, w c shall 
be sensible that, without the assistance and co operation 
of many thousands, the very meanest person m a civilised 
country could not lie provided, even according to what we 
verv falsely imagine the casv and simple manncrinwhich 
he is commonly accommoelalcd Compared, indeed, with 
the more extravagant luxury of the great, his accommoda 
tion must no doubt appear extremely simple and easy , 
nnd yet it may be true, jverhaps, that the accommodation 
of a Eurojtcan pnnee docs not always so much exceed 
that of an industrious and frugal peasant, ns tlic accom 
modation of the latter exceeds that of many an Vfrican 
king, the absolute masters of the lives and hbcrtics of 
Icfi thousand naked savages. 

(From the It'eall/i of Nations, Booh e Chap i ) 
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Europe and Its Colonies 

Such ha\e been the general outlines of the pohej of 
the different European nations with regard to their 
colonics. The polic) of Europe, therefore, lias rer\ 
little to boast of, cither m the onginal establishment, 
or, so far as concerns their internal go\ eminent, in the 
subsequent prospenty of the colonies of Amcnca. 

Foil) and injustice seem to have been the pnnciples 
which preS ded over and directed the first project of 
establishing those colonics , the foil) of hunting after i 
gold and siber mines, and the injustice of coteting the 
possession of a coimtn whose harmless natnes, far from 
hating ever injured the people of Europe, liad reccitcd 
the first adtenturers nitli ctery mark of kindness and 
hospitahtt The adtenturers, indeed, who formed some 
of the latter fc.labhshments, joined to the cliimencal 
project of finding gold and sihcr mines, other motiics 
more reasonable and more laudable, but cten these 
motites do tery little honour to tlic pohet of Europe 
The English Puntans, restrained at home, fled for 
freedom to Amenca, and established there the four 
governments of 2tcv England The English Catholics, 
treated with much greater injustice, established that of 
Manland the Quakers, that of Penns) U-ania. The 
Portuguese Jews, persecuted b) the Inquisition, stnpt 
of their fortunes, and banished to Braril, introduced, b) 
their example, some sort of order and induatr) among 
the transported felons and strumpets by whom that 
colon) was onginall peopled, and tanglit them tlic 
culture of the sugarcane Lpon all these different 
occasions, it was not the wisdom and pohc), but the 
disorder and injustice of the European governments, 
wliicli peopled and culliva cd Vmcnca 

In effectuating some of the most important of these 
establishments, the different goieramcnts of Europe had 
as little merit as in projecting them. The conquest of 
Mexico was the project, not of the counal of '■pain, but 
of a governor of Cuba , and it was effectuated b) the 
spint of the bold adventurer to whom it was entrusted, 
in spite of ever) thing which that governor, who soon I 
repentetl of havang trusted such a perron, could do to 
thwart iL The conqueror^ of Chill and Peru, and of 
almost all the other Spanish settlements upon the con I 
tinent of \menca, earned out with tliem no other public I 
encouragement, but a general permission to mal c settle 
ments and conquests in the name of the king of Sjiain 
Those adventures were all at the pnvatensi and expense 
of tlie adventurers The government of Spam conin 
bated scarce an) thing to an) of (hem That of England 
contnbuted as little towards effectuating the establish 
raent of some of its most important colonies m >orth 
Amcnca. 

AVhen those establishments were elfectnated, and had 1 
become so considerable as to attract the attention of the 
mother countra, the fiiV' regulations which she made 
with regard to them had alwa)-5 m viev to secure to 
herself the monopoly of their commerce , to confine 
their market, and to enlarge her own at them expense, 
and, consequent!) , rather to damp and discourage, than 
to (jnicLcn and forward the course of their pro,pent) 

In the different v ays in which this monopol) has been 
exercised, consists one of the most essential differences 
in the policv of the different Eorojiean nations with 
regard to their colonies. The best of them all, that of 
England, is only somewhat less illiberal and oppressive 
than that of anv of (he rest 
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In what wav, therefore, has the pohc) of Europe 
contnbuted either to the first establishment, or to the 
present grandeur of the colonies of Amenca? In one 
wa), and In one way on]), it has contnbuted a good 
deal Magna vir/tm mater' It bred and formed the 
men who were capable of nchicvnng such great actions, 
and of la)ing the foundation of so great an empire, and 
there is no other quarter of the \ orld of which the 
policy is capable of forming, or has ever actoally and m 
fact formed, such men. The colonics owe to the policy 
of Europe the education mid great vnews of their active 
and enterpnsing founders , and some of the greatest and 
most important of them, so far as concerns their internal 
government, owe to it scarce an) thing else, 

(From tie U ealth / ttatioiis Boot iv Chap. 7 ) 

Advantages to Ireland and the Colonies 
in Union with Britain 

Bv a union v ith Great Bntain, Ireland would gam, 
besides the freedom of trade, other advantages much 
more important, and which would much more than com 
pensatc an) increase of taxes that might accompany tliat 
union By the union with England, the middling and 
inferior ranks of people m Scotland gamed a complete 
deliverance from the power of an nnstocrac) which had 
alwa)s before oppressed them B) a union with Great 
Bnlain, the greater part of people of all ranks in Ireland 
would gam an equal!) complete deliverance from a much 
more oppressive anstocrac) , an anstorrac) not founded, 
like that of Scotland, in the natural and respectable dis 
tmctioDs of birth and fortune, but m the most odious of 
all distinctions, those of religious and political prejudices , 
distinctions which, more than any other, animate both 
the insolence of the oppressors and the hatred and in 
dignation of the oppressed, and w hich commonh render 
the inhabitants of the same country more hostile to 
one another than thOsC of differont countnes ever are. 
Without a union with Great Bntain, the inhabitants of 
Ireland arc not libel) for many ages to consider them 
selves as one people. 

ho oppressive anstocrac) has ever prevailed in the 
colonies Even they, however, would m pomt of 
happiness and tranquilht) gain considerablv by a union 
with Great Bntain It would at least deliver them 
from those rancorous and virulent factions which are in 
separable from small democracies, and which have so 
frequent!) divided the affections of their people and 
disturbed the tranquillity of their governments, in their 
form so nearly democratical In the case of a total 
separation from Great Bntain, which, unless prevented 
b) a union of this kind, seems very likely to tile place, 
those factions would be ten times more virulent than 
ever Before the commencement of the present dis 
turbances, the coeravc power of the mother country had 
always been able to restrain those factions from breaking 
out into anything worse than gross brutality and insulL 
If that coercive power were entirely taken awav, they 
would probably soon break out into open violence and 
bloodshed. In all great countries which are united under 
one uniform government, the spint of party commonly 
prevails less m the remote provinces than in tiie centre of 
the empire. Tlie distance of tliose provinces from the 
capital, from the pnnapal'scat of the great scramble of 
faction and ambition, makes them enter less into the 
vnews of any of the contending parties, and renders them 
more indifferent and impartial spectators of the conduct 
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of nil The spirit of pirl> prc\mls less in Scotlaml tlnn 
in England In the case of a union, it uould probiblj 
prcaail less in Ireland Ilian in Scotland , and the colonics 
would probably soon enjoj a degree of concord and 
unanuiutj at present unknown in any part of the British 
empire Both Ireland and the colonics, indeed, would 
be subjected to lieaMcr taxes than any winch they at 
present paj In consequence, howeacr, of a diligent and 
faithful application of the public retenue towards the dis 
charge of the national debt, the greater part of those taxes 
might not be of long continuance, and tlic public revenue 
of Great Bntain might soon be rcducexl to what was 
necessary for maintaining a moderate peace establishment 
(From tlic // enlih p/ ^aitpus^ Book ' Chap 3.) 

Pariah Schools 

But though the common people cannot, in any cni 
hsed society, be so well instructed as people of some 
rani and fortune, the most essential parts of education, 
however, to read, write, and account, can be acquired at 
so earl) a period of life, that the greater part even of 
thoee who are to be bred to the lowe-st occupations, have 
time to acquire them before they can lie employer! in 
those occupations I or a aery small expeiicc the public 
ran facilitate, can encourage, and can even impose upon 
almost the whole IkkIj of the people, the necessity of 
acpiiring those most essential parts of education 

The public can facilitate this acquisition by establish 
mg 111 every parish or district a httle ecliool, where 
children mav be taught for a reward so morlcrate, that 
even a common labourer mav nlford it , the master licing 
partly, but not wholly paid by the public , because if he 
was wholly or even principally paid by it, he would soon 
learn to neglect his business In Scotland the establish 
ment of such parish schools has taught almost the whole 
common i>cople to read, and a aery great proportion of 
them to write and account In England the establish 
ment of ehanty schools has had an cflcct of the 'ame kind, 
tliough not so umacrsally , because the establishment is not 
so universal If m those httle schools the books by which 
the children are taught to read were a little more mstruc 
live than they commonly are , and if instead of a little 
smattering of Latin, which the children of the common 
jvcoplc are sometimes taught there, and which can scarce 
ever lie of any use to them, they were instructed in the 
elementary parts of geometo and mechanics, the hlcrao 
evlucation of this rank of people would perhaps be ns 
complete ns it can be There is scarce a common trade 
which does not afford some opportunities of applying to 
It the principles of geometry and mechanics, and which 
would not therefore gradually exercise anvl improve the 
common people m those pnnciples, the nccessarv intro 
duction to the most sublime ns well as to the most useful 
sciences (From U'enlih 0/ Naitons Book v Chap i— Art. li.) 

Hume’s Last Illness 

His cheerfulness was so great, and his conversation 
and amusements ran so much in their usual strain, that, 
notwithstanding all bad symptoms, many people could 
not believe he was dying ‘I shall tell your fnend, 
Colonel Edmondstoune,’ said Dr Dundns to him one 
day, ' that I left you much better, and in a fair way of 
recovery ’ ‘ Doctor,' said he, ‘ns I belieae you aaowld 
not c.are to tell anything but the truth, you had better 
tell him that I am dying as fast as my enemies, if I have 
any , could wish, and as easily and cheerfully as my best 


friends could de,ire ’ Colonel I.dmondstounc soon after 
wards came to see him, and tal c leave of him , and on 
his way home he could not forbear vvnting him a letter 
bidding him once more an eternal adieu, and applying 
to him, as to a dying man, the licaiitiful I rcncli verses 
in which the Ablic Cliaulieu, in expectation of his 
own dentil, laments his approaching separation from his 
friend, the hlarqms do la 1 ave Mr Hume’s magna 
nimitv and firmness were such that his most affectionate 
friends knew that tliev hazarded nothing in talking to 
him ns to a dy iiig man, and tint so far from being hurt 
by this frankness, he was rather pleased and flattered by 
It I liappencd to come into his room while he was 
reading this letter, which he had just rcccivcvl and which 
he immediately shewed me 1 told him that though 1 
was sensible how verv much he was vcakenevl, and that 
appearances were in main respects verv liad yet his 
cheerfulness was still so great, the spirit of life seemed 
still to lie so very strong m him, that I could not help 
entertaining some faint lioi>c He ansv cred, ' \ our 
hopes are groundless’ ‘Mcll,’ 'aid 1, ‘you have 

at least the satisfaction of leaving all your friends, vour 
brother’s familv in particul-'r, in great pro>pcnty ’ He 
said that he felt that satisfaction so scnsiblv that, when 
he was reading, a few davs before, Lucian's Diakt^ua if 
the Dtiid, among all the cxaiscs which are alleged to 
Charon for not entering readily into his Ixial, he could 
not find one that fitted him , he had no house to finish, 
he had no daughter to provide for, lie had no cnemica 
upon whom he wished to revenge himself ‘I could not 
well imagine,’ said he, 'what excuse I could male to 
Charon in onler to obtain a little dclav 1 have done 
everything of consequence which I ever meant to do, 
and I could at no lime expect to leave my relations and 
friends in a better situation than that in which I am now 
likely toluavethcm I therefore have all reason to die 
contcntcvl ’ He then diverted himself with inventing 
several jocular excuses which he thought he might make 
to Charon, and with imagining the verv surly answer^ 
which it might suit the character of Charon to return to 
them ‘ Upon furlhcr consideration,’ said he, ‘ 1 thought 
I might say to him, “Good Charon, I have been correct 
mg my works for a new edition Allow me a little time 
that I may see how the public receives the alterations ” 
But Charon would answer, “Mhcn vou have seen the 
effect of these, you will lie for making other alterations 
There wall be no end of such cxctiscs , so, honcat fnend, 
please step into the boat ’’ But I might still urge, 
“Have a little patience, good Charon, I have been 
ciidcavounng to open the eyes of the public If I live a 
few years longer, 1 may have the satisfaction of seeing 
the downfall of some of the prevailing systems of super 
stilion” But Charon would then lose all temper and 
decency "Yon loitenng rogue, that will not happen 
these many hundred years Do you fancy I will grant 
you a lease for so long a term? Get into the boat this 
instant, you lazy loitenng rogue ’’ ’ 

(From a letter to Strahan ) 

The anecdote is charactensuc of Smith as well as of Hume 
Hutcheson and. Smith, Karnes and Monhoddo, and mo't of the 
eminent Scotsmen of the period illusttate that cighteentli-century 
humanism or scmi.dci 5 tic rntionahsm which is a marked reaction 
against the older Scottish C^santstic theocruical outlook on life 
and the world, and whicli in a more orthodox shape appears os 
‘Moderatism in Robertson Carljle Ptair, and the hterarj Church 
men Smiths works were edited b> Dugald Steirart (1811-13), and 
contmn, besides the Thtpo ef the Moral Sentiments and the II eatth 
of Mahons, essays on the first formation of languages, the history of 
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ajironom> Tnacnt phj*sic^ anaent and the imitalive arts, 

h« Gias^aw Lfctjcrts cn JiistiCf Police Revenue^ Arms ucrc 
edited from notes b> a student m Tlierc arc etliuons of the 

Wealth Valionrhy CuIIoch (1H50) Thorold Rogers (tBSo) 
and Prof Nichol.on (iE%) Sec Lues b> Pugald Stewart 
Farrer (lESi)^ Haldane (18*7) and Rac (1B95) and see the Rev 
G Grahams ^cotitsh Men 0/ loiters in (he Etskteeai/i 
Century (190^) 

John Home (1722-1808), author of Douglas^ 
vas bom at Leith, ^\here his father, though of 
gentle blood, ^las touTi clerk, and he studied at 
Edinburgh for the Church Taken pnsoner fight- 
ing as a -volunteer on the royalist side at Falkirk 
(1746), he made an exating escape from Doune 
Castle, and nen >ear he became minister of 
Athelstaneford, where he wrote the traged\ Agts, 
and, in 1754, Douglas, founded on the ballad of 
Gil Momcc. Both pla3S were rejected bv Gamck, 
but Douglas, brought out at Edinburgh (1756), 
met with brilliant success, and evoked equal en- 
thusiasm m London the year after But its produc- 
tion ga\ e such offence to the Edinburgh Presbjacrj 
that the author resigned his mimstty (1757), and 
became pnwate secretarj to the Earl of Bute and 
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From the Portrait by Sir Hcon Ra^buro in the National 
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tutor to the Pnnee of Wales, w ho on his accession 
as George III gave him a pension of ^^300 a jear, 
to which a sinecure of equal value was added in 
1763 In connection wath Home’s wathdrawal 
from the Church after he became known as a 
successful dramatist, it should be remembered that 
m England contemporar) clencal opinion was 
almost equally hostile to the waating of plaj-^ bj 
clergymen Thus, when ‘Estimate’ Brown (see 
pigc 392) published his tragedies m 1754-56, 
Warburton, Hurd, and man> other conspicuous 
clencs lamented that a clergyman should compro 
misc his dignitv by making a connection with the 
stage. The success of Douglas induced Gamck 


to bnng out Agis, and to accept Home’s next 
play, The Siege of Aqutlcta Home produced 
also The Fatal Discovery, Alonso, Alfred, and a 
few occasional poems His prose History of the 
Rebellion of lUfi utilised his owai personal e.xpe 
ncnce somewhat too fully , the autobiographical 
clement at times overshadows the mam plot, and 
the work IS, inevitably perhaps, disproportionate 
and episodical Home mamed happily in 1770, 
and in 1779 settled m Edinburgh, where till his 
death he enjoyed the fnendship of the Edinburgh 
literati — of Hume, Blair, Robertson, and ‘Jupiter’ 
Carlyle, He survived most of his contemporaries, 
and died at eighty sex 

The last of our tragic poets whose works for 
any time held the stage, Home had interesting 
plots and occasional flashes of genuine poetry , but 
he did not succeed in discarding the pompous 
declamation of his forerunners Patriotism, local 
feeling, and personal friendship made the Edin 
burgh critics absurdly overestimate the dramatic 
worth of Douqlas, and men who should have 
known better set the play alongside, or even 
above, Shakespeare’s best A cntic in many 
respects so judicial as Hume (a kinsman and 
fnend) actually said that Home possessed ‘the 
true theatric genius of Shakespeare and Otway , 
refined from the unhappv barbansm of the one 
and the licentiousness of the other’ Bums 
absurdly said that Home ‘methodised wild Shake- 
speare into plan’ Some English cntics were for 
a time led into undue enthusiasm Even Collins, 
who dedicated to him his ode on Highland super 
stitions, makes rather much of him Henry 
Mackenzie, the ‘Man of Feeling,’ was of opinion 
that the chief scene between Lady Randolph and 
Old Xorval, in which the preservation of Douglas 
IS described, had no equal in modem, and scarcclv 
a supenor in the ancient, drama , and Scott in this 
agreed with Mackenzie Chnstopher North still 
thought nobody could bestow too much praise on 
Doiglas Now the presbyter dramatist is perhaps 
too much contemned 

Douglas, the y’oung hero, ‘enthusiastic romantic, 
desirous of honour, careless of life and every other 
advantage when glory lay in the balance,’ was the 
schoolbov model of Scottish youth for the best 
part of a century , the stock quotation beginning — 

My name is Norval on the Grampian Hills 

My father feeds his flocks — 

was worn threadbare by much repetition As a 
spccunen of Home’s style and diction, part of the 
discovery scene may suffice. Lord Randolph had 
been attacked bv four men, and rescued by young 
Douglas, an old man, taken m the woods, is 
apprehended as one of the assassins, some rich 
jewels being found in his possession 

Lad} Randolph Acconnt for these , thine ovai they 
For these, I say be steadfast to the troth , [cannot be 
Detected falsehood is most certain death 

{Anna, a maid, remaies the servants and returns 
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Prisoner Ahs ' I nm sore l)csct , let iicter mm, 

For soke of lucre, sin against Ins soul ' 

Eternal justice is in this most just ' 

I, guiltless nou , must former guilt rc\ cal 
Lady R O Anna, hear ' — Once more 1 charge thee 
The truth direct , for these to me foretell [speak 

And certif\ a part of th) narration , 
lUi uhicli, if the remainder tallies not, 

An instant and a dreadful death abides tlicc 
Prts Tlien, thus adjured, I ’ll speak to )OU as just 
As if sou ucre the minister of heasen, 

Sent doun to search the secret <^ins of men 
Some eighteen j^ars ago, I rented land 
Of brasc ‘^n Malcolm, then Ralarmo’s lord , 

But falling to dccaj , his servants seized 

All that I had, and then turned me and mine — 

I our helpless infants and their weeping mother — 

Out to the mere} of the winter ssinds 
A little hosel bj the riser s side 
Receised us there hard labour, and the skill 
In fishing which svas formcrls mj sport 
Supported life M hiKt thus we jioorls liicil. 

One storms night, as I remember well, 

The ss md and rain beat hard ujion our roof , 

Red came the riser dossn, and loud and oft 
The angrs spint of the ssater shrieked 
At the de-ad hour of night ss-as heard the crj 
Of one in jeopards I rose, and ran 
To ssherc the circling eddj of a pool, 

Beneath the ford, used oft to bnng wiiliin 
M> reach svliatoser floating thing the stream 
Had caught Fhe soico s\ as ceased the person lost 
But, looking sad and earnest on the waters, 

B\ the moon’s light I saw, sshirlcd round and ronnd, 

A basket , soon I dress it to the liank, 

And nestled curious there an infant laj 
Lady R W as he alls c ’ 

A’zar lie ssas 

Ladj R Inhuman that thou art ' 

Hosv couldst thou 1 ill svhat svas cs and tempests spared ’ 
Pns I w as not so inhuman 
La<h P Didst thou not? 

Anna Mv noble mistress, jou are mosed too much 
This man has not the aspect of stem murder , 

Let him go on, and jou, I hope, will hear 
Good tidings of jour kinsman’s long lost child 
Pns The ncedj man ssho has knowai better das-s. 

One whom distresj, has spited at the world, 

Is he whom tempting fiends svould pitch ujion 
To do snch deeds as make the prosperous men 
Lift up their hands, and wonder who could do them , 

And such a man was I , a man declined, 

■\\ ho saw no end of black adi cr^itj , 

Vet, for the w ealth of kingdoms, 1 w onld not 
Have touched that infant w ith a hand of harm 
Lady R Ha 1 dost thou sav so ? Then perhaps he 
Pns Not manj- dajs ago he was aliic [lives ' 

Ladj R O God of hear en ' Did he then die so latch > 
Pns I did not say he died , I hope he lives. 

Not manj days ago these cv es beheld 
Him, flonnshing m jouth, and health, and beauty 
Lad) R VTiere is he now’ 

Alas' I know not where. 
Lad) R O fate ' I fear thee still Thou nddlcr, speak 
Direct and clear, else I wall search Ihj soul 
Anna Permit me, ever honoured ' kegn impatience. 


Though hard to lie re trained, defeats itself — 
rtirstic till story i ith a faithful tongue, 

To the last hour that tho i didst 1 cep the child 
/’/rr Fear notinj faith, though 1 must speak my shame. 
Within the cradle vvhere the infant lay 
\\ as stowi-d a mighty store of gold and jewels , 

Tempted bv which, we did resolve to hide 
From all the viorld tins wonderful event, 
jknd like a peasant breed the noble child 
Tint none might mark the cliange of our estate, 

^^c left the coiintrv, travelled to the north. 

Bought flocl s and herds, and graduallv brought forth 
Our secret wealth But Cml’s all seeing eye 
Beheld our avance, and smote us sore 
I or one bv one all our own children died, 
z\nd he, the siranger, sole remained the h-ir 
Of what indeed vias Ins F’ln then would I, 

^^ho with a fathers fondness loved the Imv 
Have inistcd him, nni in the danai of youth, 

A\ itli Ins owai secret , hut mv anxious wife, 
horebo-ling evil, never would consent 
Mcanvilnle the 'tr pling grew m vears and beauty , 

And, as V c oft ob ened he liorc himself 
Not as the of^^p^ng of our cottage blood. 

Tor nature will break nut mild with the mild, 

But V iih the froward he was flirce as fire, 

\nd night an 1 day he talked of war and anns. 

I 'ct mvs-lf a,,amst Ins vvarhl e l-enl , 

Blit all 111 vain , for when a desjieratc band 

Of robl^rs from the savage rooentains came 

J ad) R 1 tcmal Brovideiicc' Vhat i> thy nam"’ 

J'ns My iiamctsNorval and mv name he licars 
J^ii P ’Tis he, ’tis he hims-lf It is my son ' 

0 sovereign inercv ' ’Twas mv child I saw ' 

No vvoi der, \nna, that mv bosom burned Picart 

Am t Just arc your transports nc tr was woman’s 
Proved with sucli fierce extremes. High fated dame ' 

But Vet remember that vou are lichcld 
Bv servile eyes , vour gestures may he seen 
Impassioned, strange , perhaps your words o trhcarvl 
/oral R M cll dost thou counsel, jVnna , Heaven bestow 
On me that wisdom which mv state requires ' 

Im a The moments of deliberation pass, 
z\nd soon yo i must resolve. This nscfnl man 
Must be dismi seel in safetv, ere mv lonl 
Shall with his brave deliverer return. 

Rns If I, amidst astonishment and fear. 

Have of vour words and gestures nghtlv judged, 

Tliou art the daughter of mv ancient master 
Tlie child I rescued from the flood is thine 

Lad) R W ith thee dissimulation now were vain. 

1 am indeed the daughter of Sir Malcolm , 

The child thou rcscuedst from Uic flood is mine. 

Pns Blest be the hour that made me a poor man ! 

My poverty hath saved mv masters house. 

Lad) R Thy words surprise me , sure thou do^t not 
The tc.ar stands m tlimc eye such lov e from thee [feign ' 
Sir Malcolm’s house deserved not, if anght 
Thou told St the story of thy own distress 

Pns Sir Alalcolm of our barons was the flower , 

The fastest fnend, the best, the kindest master. 

But ah I he knew not of my sad estate 
After that liattle, where his gallant son, 
k our own brave brother, fell, the good old lord 
Grew desperate and reckless of fhe world 
And never, as he erst was wont, went forth 
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To o\erlook the conduct of Ins semnts 
C; them I nas thrust out, and tlicm I blame , 

Mav Ilcascn so judge me as I judged mj master, 

And God so love me as I lose his race ' 

La!i R His race shall jet resvard thee On thj faith 
Depends tlic fate of ihj losed master's house 
Rememberest thou a little lonelj hot. 

That like a holj hermitage appears 
Among the cliffs of Canon’ 

Pns I remember 

The cottage of the cliffs. 

Lad} R Tis that I mean , 

There dwells a man of senerable age, 

\\ ho in my father s service spent his \outh 
Tdl him I sent thee, and wutli him remain, 

Till I shall call upon thee to declare, 

Before the king and nobles, uhal thou now 
To me hast told No more but this, and thou 
Shalt Inc in honour all thj future davs , 

Tht son so long shall call thee father still, 

And all the land shall bless the man uho sated 
The son of Douglas, and Sir Malcolm’s heir 

Familiar quotations from Home, illustrating his 
didactic humour, are 

The trulj generous is the tiailj nse. 

And he «lio lotcs not others Incs nnblest 
Things past belong to meraorj alone. 

Things future are the propertj of hope. 

Heary Jtackeiinc prefixed a Life to an edition of Horae s worts 
(iSaa). See Burtons LiR (/ /fiiiiir (i8i6) Jupiter Cari)tes 
Anichfijrnpt} (iSCo) and the Ret It O Graham < Scotttik 
ittn ff LelUrt u the Eishteenlli Ceitluty (1900). 

Arthur lliirphy (1727-1S05), dramatic wTitcr, 
was bom at Clomquin, Roscommon, and educated 
at St Omer in 1738-44 He published the uccklj 
Grafs Inn Journal, and so got to know Dr 
Johnson , and bj going on the stage he paid his 
debts, and entered Lincoln’s Inn m 1757 In 
spite of delajs and a first refusal to admit an actor, 
in 1762 he was called to the Bar, but continued to 
write for the stage His first farce, The Apprenhee 
(1756;, ndiculed the mama of the vailgar for acting , 
his second, The Spottier , satinsed Foote and otliers , 
his most successful one, Tlu Lphoisterer, carica- 
tured tradespeople who neglect business for politics 
The Ji ay io Keep Him (1760) was a hit , All ttt 
Iht. JVrotiq} (i/bt) "RS an adaptation of Molitre 
Almost all his plots arc borrowed from Fielding, 
Voltaire, Moherc, Crcbdlon, tS.c , but his adapta- 
tions were spnghtlj, and continued to be plajed 
well into the nineteenth centun So did his poor 
tragedies Zcttobia and The Gnetau Daughlet He 
also wrote forgotten satires, dramatic poems, mock- 
hcroics, <S.c His transLation of Tacitus (.1793) 
‘elegant his Tssaj ou Johnson and Laje oj Gat- 
tick arc poor To the last he was deep in debt 

Tli-rc H a Ijfi: of jiurphy foun' cd on his own paper* by 

•John Cniininslinni (1729-73)1 son of a 
winc-cooper in Dublin, was an actor, and per 
fomicd scicral vears m Diggess companv at Edin- 
burgh In his latter vears he sank into careless 
dissipated habits, and resided at Newcastle on 


Tjne in the house of a ‘generous printer’ His 
pieces have a good deal of IjTical mclodv 

May-eve or Kate of Aberdeen 
The Biher moon’s enamoured beam 
Steals sofilj through the night 
To wanton wi h the winding stream. 

And kiss reflected light 
To beds of state go, balmj sleep — 

Tis where jou’vc seldom been — 

Maj’s vigil wliilc the sliepbcrds keep 
V ith Kate of Aberdeen 

Upon the green the virgins wait. 

In rosj chaplets gaj, 

Till mom unbars her golden gate. 

And gives the promised Maj 
Mcthmks I hear the maids declare 
The promised Maj, when seen, 

Not half so fragrant, half so fair, 

As Kate of Aberdeen 

Stnke up the tabor's boldest notes, 

\\ t 11 rouse the nodding grove 
fhe nested birds shall raise tlieir throats, 

And hail the maid I love 
And see — the malm lark mistakes, 

He quits the tufted green 
Fond bird ’ 'tis not the morning breaks, 

Tis Kale of Aberdeen 

Now lightsome o'er the level mead, 

VTierc midnight fames rove, 

1 ike them the jocund dance we'll lead. 

Or tune the reed to love 
horsce, the rosj Mav draws nigh 
She claims a virgin queen , 
iVnd hark ! the happj shepherds erj 
“Tis Kate of Aberdeen 

Lord Ilnilc.*! is the mmc under which the 
indcfiiigablc antiquary and misccll incous vvaaicr 
Sir David Dalrvmplc (1726-92) is remembered 
The great grandson of the first Lord Stair, he was 
bom and educated at Edinburgh, was called to the 
Scottish Bar in 1748, and in 1766 became a judge 
of the Court of Session as Lord Hatlcs, in 1776 
a justiaary lord He was a sound and learned 
lawyer, but at his country-seat of New Hailes near 
Edinburgh, he gave his leisure to uninterrupted 
literary activity, largely in elucidating from the 
sources and putting on a sounder basis ancient 
Scottish ecclesiastical and national historv As a 
sincere Chnstian, he did not cherish great intimacv 
with Hume, Adam Smith, and their set , but thougii 
a MTiig and Bresbv tenan he vv as no bigot, and 
was highly esteemed bv Johnson and Burl c He 
translated Hume’s autobiographical fragment into 
elegant Latin, and edited the works of John II tics 
of Eton and the discourses of John Smith of 
Cambndge , and he refuted Giblion, republished 
j annotated oldScoUish songs and poems, and wrote 
much on legal antiquities (proving tliat muclv of 
Scottish law \ as denved from Engli h soa-cfs 
I He was the firat to edit the Statutes of tlm Synods 
I of the old Catholic Church m Sco land Among 
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his histoncal w orks arc A Discourse on the Gowrte 
Conspitacy (1757) and Memorials relating io the 
Reigns of James I and Charles I (1762-66) , the 
best-knowTi are the Annals of Scotland^ from tlic 
time of Malcolm Canmore to the accession of the 
House of Steuart (1776-79) This %\as the first 
cntical histor> of the period, fully accepting’ the 
sound method laid down b> Father Innes (see 
abo\e at page 302), and was praised by Johnson in 
contrast to the ‘ painted histones more to the taste of 
the age ’ — an ob\ lous allusion to Hume, Robertson, 
and Gibbon See Rev H G Graham’s Scottish 
Men of Letters in the Eighteenth Century (1902) 

John Scott (1730-83), our only Quaker poet 
till Bernard Barton won his laurels, was the son 
of a draper in London, who retired to Amwcll in 
Hertfordshire There too the son, who was mainly 
self taught, spent his dajs, improving his garden 
and grounds, and wnting moral and descnptive 
poems, elegies, moral eclogues, epistles, and pam- 
phlets on the poor laws and political questions 
Johnson, who ‘loved Scott,’ visited him here 
Scott ‘fondly hoped to immortalise’ his home, 
and his chief poem is Amwell (1776) The 
following verses were obviously dictated by real 
feeling as well as Quaker principle 

Ode on Hearing the Drum. 

I hate that drum’s discordant sound. 

Parading round, and round, and round 
To thoughtless jouth it pleasure fields. 

And lures from cities and from fields, 

To sell their liberty for channs 
Of taw dr) lace, and glittering arms , 

And when Ambitions voice commands, 

To march, and fight, and fall in foreign lands. 

I hate that dnim s discordant sound, 

Parading round, and round, and round 
To me It talks of ravaged plains. 

And burning towois, and ruined swains. 

And mangled limbs, and d) ing groans. 

And widows’ tears, and orphans moans. 

And all that misery’s hand bestows 
To fill the catalogue of human woes 

Dr TTilUam Dodd (1729-77), a popular 
London preacher m the early years of George III , 
became known through his Beauties of Shale- 
sfeare {1732), and still more through his unhappy 
and shameful end Born at Bourne in Lincoln- 
shire, and educated as a sizar at Cambridge, where 
he was fifteenth wrangler, he took orders and 
settled in London , and there, as chaplain of the 
Magdalen Hospital, he charmed all the fashion- 
able ladies wath his chanty sermons Horace 
Walpole, who once went to hear him there, tells 
how he harangued ‘entirely in the French style’ 
and theatncall) addressed a royal pnnee who 
was m the congregation, beseeching his protcc 
tion Dodd wrote some religious books, edited 
the Christian Magazine, became kmgfs chaplain, 
LL D , and tutor to Lord Chesterfield’s nephew 


His expensive habits, however, sank him hope- 
lessly in debt , a simoniacal attempt to buy the 
nch liv mg of St George’s, Hanover Square, resulted 
in his professional disgrace , and after selling a 
chapel at Pimlico which he had purchased in his 
palmy days, he forged his patron’s and pupil’s 
name to a bond for ft^oo For tins he was 
sentenced to death and hanged at Tyburn in 
July 1777, m spite of a strong agitation for miti 
gallon of his sentence, in which Dr Johnson, who 
WTOte petitions for him, and also composed the 
sermons he preached m prison, took a leading 
part After his death appeared a small volume 
of Thoughts in Prison, containing some penitent 
and edifjmg prose and verse, the latter much 
in the style of Young Johnson, although he had 
done his best to save Dodd from the gallows, did 
not ‘wish to see him made a saint,’ and remarked 
vvidi more than his usual aspenty on the Thoughts 
in Prison, ‘A man who has been canting all his 
life ma> cant to the last’ 

Aiignstns Monfajnie Toplady (1740-78), 
hvonn-writcr, was the son of a major in the 
arm) , bom at Famham and educated at West- 
minster and Trinity College, Dublin, in 1768 he 
became vicar of Bioad Hemburj, Devon, and in 
1775 preacher m a chapel near Leicester Fields, 
London A strenuous defender of Calvinism, be 
was a learned, keen, and bitter controversialist. 
In a long-sustained theological feud wath John 
Weslej he spoke of one of Wesley’s tracts as a 
knowTi, wilful, palpable he, and said of another 
statement, that its ‘ Satanic guilt was onlj equalled 
b> Its Satanic shamelessness,’ to which Wesley 
retorted that he refused to ‘fight wath chimney- 
sweepers’ His ChurJi of England vindicated 
from Arminianism (1769) and Historic Proof of 
the Calvinism of the Church of England (1774X his 
Scheme of Christian and Philosophical Necessity 
(1775)) fir'd most of his work in verse are equally 
forgotten , but no hymn is better known than ‘ Rock 
of Ages,’ first published in a Gospel magazine of 
1775) which, in spite of its extraordinary' mixed 
metaphors, has kept its hold on all religious de- 
nominations In 1759 hi had published Poems on 
Sacicd Subjects, the Psalms and Hymns (1776) 
was a collection by various authors Of his owoi 
hymns, that oftenest sung after ‘ Rock of Ages ’ 
is unquestionably ‘Your harps, ye trembling 
saints ’ The pious meditation or ‘ Address to 
his Soul,’ beginning ‘Deathless Pnnaple, arise,’ 
sometimes counted amongst his best poems, 
shows by its very first line how far it falls behind 
the better-known hymns Toplady rose from his 
deathbed to preach a last sermon contradicting 
a rumour that he had wathdravvn any point of 
antagonism to Wesley 

There a Memorr by Rou prefixed to his Wcrlt (1794), and one 
by Winter* (1873) , and 5ee Ky\^t,Ckrjsiinn Leaders c/ a Huudrtd 
Years Aj^ (1869). His schoolboj journal — mentioning a farce lulv 
nutted b> hira to Gamck — printed m the Chrtstiau Obset-ver 
in 1830, and repnnled in the Gospel Magazine m 1899. 
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SninucI Johni^on, i 


the no^t co'*'-ir f ' UTL in the I tenture of 
th. t ^h'rcr'h iciilitr, CfJti bmitl in ‘-nuil ir 
r’pfrrtt m t 'nr frrt i*" i.nf!(.r..nr'i! i imtiftnoui 
l-iHiv'^e, ‘■ij.if irtl rra~il int-rnd His 
M'-nj, wini 1 'n tn"ir 'ci'cr.ti'ess tnonlitv 
-) d nn<i-T( )c prnvij, Ins imp'i s-- e person iliij 
T'l nn-K ilmn^'cr ins i"rc c ('hn -'sn pt>'t 
LC t’ itru nd ti j'-onqut lide p-ijidir^ Ins 
am T" ' Mvirc s*ni, r-lcs hn hne of on* n 
li JT I IiK'c nr^i.tncris j \t nhul lie pojicd 
Ir ’ Cl -rrs ff 1 ncit in fa!! nuid Ins been 
1 , -ti — I'-clrss rem-'t, ind ino 'k < i fro,s 
es-n "T*!'!" his II 1, h ULTinn mill- n! 
hti eu' 'III li'.i ''■h'l [], r \ ) ill \t,rr so'ipref.i.td 
tin. Inin lilnd, ird t’e^j « ! )i sen lia-.I -i 
1-- d I ir aid die - Inn a!! Iv'-cn liroi ^lit 
yi i I "s he'^o'e Ls b' h^ boriapl'T i’t i\it’l 
in' to I’l ed ca id r ni john oti is iltnost t 
1 sll 1 no ni ti ur t, n rt iti nt /nhours Hii 
ITaSs ftj t 'p src^is St H to h-s j'-t I It t Sttsrt a id 
the S rand at 1 he It n anped his n r not\ on 
t’lt ti i' e Hi'''i fii in Ittiait h< nPi enre 
a^ * itdh Ir t't) ) rnt t y | to , txticr of 
ID ! as r I iji"! t'l I* viO" of I 1 !i iri'-- 
t( r ti s o lie 'sitn h d i - h* stars hi 

ndnl ’^r'hri , tif St f 'nd thr id o intK 
, r* 'e of tddo'i is - nna -aj of itfutmp 
J)t «*•'' V 1 *1 '•or ti i td tl It f < \ 1 tot ( 
pt'nt 'n tjr !r ts j 1 th< h h ps rontt ^ ton, nnd 
re I* £1'’'' ’ ,1'Mii of all iii'iipln ral 
sfw v.t I it o itid I I d 1 1 I’ i ' I n. eil a II iti' t on 

i'i» pi' r of It K n 'on to i i^iin rtao ng, 

'h h Ii' urid..!s t o' • 'iv ho raturr o^ t’li uiu <-r 
iar''n/ I t h in d ' rt i nt ' n iron ' i n c 

1 ’ ohd JIt i til--' r I tn [rJl! tir vlililttl'S 

n ' 1 f 1 ! ion ill] \ ui ipil to it ^h lomc < f the 
hi^It' r ipia'itir I ii (1 i 1 ' ji of , I n Us c'enjitd Ins 
o't ' n s ,jjj ,i;d d hi' ^ri j), tils \Mih'’ring 

r> n lod inM" li e i 'i huh hr a ail al foIK, 

I, nr I'tr, p's '’t'lsn, ifn '• ' 'n iiiciitah m nnd 
hnntio snrs' or nr ii ^.ui <d intrr hired n 

f)' tr, pi 'Oj nnd iisi, on n fr sIhk s into the 
IilrTO niirojphce Stirh ohd ind 'uhstantul 
hrnclis ma^ a ell out' sigh not a ft ' errors of 
t-as'r or the capijc's of i tempi raniMU ronsiitu 
tioTiall; prone to inchnthoh and disease, of a 
Lumotir little iuef.tcnid hj p'o pent) or iiiphusc 
I i the a can \ hen hahi ire fornn d and manners 
f \id \ a man Johnson fa- an idinirahlc rtpre 

seata’ne of tlic Idn^hahman— in ular pri posses- 
sions not cxrcp'cd As an author Ins rourse aaas 
Mnpuhrlj pure, liigit-mindcd, and independent, 
avi'h more truth cien tiian Lurie he rould boast 
that ‘lie had no arts but manU arts' And aalitn 
ro al f ivour a as at length extended to hint, it 
jimpl) ratified the judgment of the best and nasest 
in the nation 

Johnson ■"•as the son of a bool seller, and 
a as bom at I icbficld on the iSth of StptcmlKr 
1709 Eduaitcel at tlic g-ramm ir-sclioo!s of 
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I tchiickl and Stourbndg'c, lie entered Pcmbroic 
College O'fo’-d, as a commoner in his nineteenth 
scar in/I, oa mg to lus fa'licr’s misfortunes in 
trade, aaas cn npelled to Iraac the uniaeasit 
aat'hout a degree lie had been onl> fourteen 
nio'-ths at Oxford, but during that time had dts- 
tmguislied liimsdf b tranelaling I'opc’s Afissin/t 
into L,itn aer't For a ehort a liilc he a\-as 
tt tier m a school at ^[arhct Hosaaortli, .and in 
t7jt prodiiri-d his first pro*c aaorl a translation 
of the Jesuit I oho s \ba-ssinnn traacis , but marn 
iii„ a aaadoaa Mr-. Porter who aaas in licr fona 
chilli acir I'lolin'on li m'tlf aaas twent) scatn) 
— lie ft i [i a pnaatc academs at Edial near lus 
niiiae cits He bad onl) three pupils, one of 
tbcin I) IS id GarncL After an iinsurccssful trial 
tf ''-lu'ohni'teniig for a aear .and a half Johnson 
real to I ondon in 1737 ar. ompanicd ba Garrich 
He bad avjittra par of lus Ingcd) of 7 ttiu, 
1 opin, to get It lirotiglit on the 'lage, but it 
ta 1' refu cd ind be no a. commenced author b\ 
p f ffs'ioa, ron ribiitang < saas rtaicaa', &.C to the 
t,fnUr) tt's and aanting for tlic same 

p riasle-al a month!) arrount of the proceedings 
m I in ament under the title of ‘ Kci>oris of the 
Hebi'es of the S'nitc of 1 ilhpiit’ "SotC-S of the 
'pittiRi I ri fiirn siud to lung and be extended 
ilif tn a itli a large ihscrclion, in lus owti grandilo 
<pii n' 'tale uil mg cart, as he said that the W hig 
tit 'In uld not iiaat the be'l of it He a as 
hill if a t loncli T'lra and High Churrhiinn to 
ih etd In 1738 ippc.arcd hi 5 poem of /tiw/to m 
iini at on of the third 'atire of Juacnal, for aahicli 
Dual It ^ , I e him ten guineas \non)niousIa pub 
b ’ 1 (I It Hist inila liennie popular, and a second 
cdi 01 a IS called for aaithm a aateh Pope in 
(juu. d ifter the uithor, saaing 'urh a man a ould 
sf'iii In hroaan, and reroinmended Johnson to 
I • itl Go tr avlio a ould haac ohtained for the 
poor jKjel the mastership of a g'ranimar school in 
Lt le' st< rshirc had not the n adcniicnl MA been 
indispens ibk, ind ibis lolinson rould not now 
st'tirt He Siiaiggled on, produrinj, tisl work for 
< aai, the projinctor of tlic Get Ihurmit's Mns^a 
rtitc, and in 1744 jiutilisbed the Z4/I 0/ Rtchanl 
S.i'tTgc, his fnend and comrade in adacrsiia, 
avho hid difd the preaious )car Hus admirihlc 
specimen of biograpli) - admirable in spite of its 
acr) serious inaccuracies — was also published 
anonamousi) Put it a as knoaaai to be Johnson’s, 
and his reputation continued to adaance, so tint 
the chief booksellers in I ondon engaged him in 
1747 to prepare a Dicttcitnry of the JZnghsh I an 
CW'fgt, for winch he was to rcceiac 1500 guineas 
The prospectus of the Dictionary aaas address'd to 
ford Chesterfield, who acl noa lodged the honour 
b) bestowing on Johnson an honomnum of ten 
pountls Scacn )cars and more elapsed before 
the Dictionary was completed, and w-hen it was 
on the C'C of publication. Chesterfield— hoping, 
as Johnson bclicacd, that the work might be 
dedicated to him — aarotc two papers in the 
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penodical called the World m commendation 
of the plan of the Dicltouaty \\’holly mistrust- 
ing his motnes, Johnson penned an indignant 
letter to the noble earl, iihich remains inimitable 
as a frank and dignified expression of avounded 
pnde and surly independence 

Felruan 1755 

Ma Lord — I have been lately informed by the pro 
pnetor of the World, that two papers, in which mj 
Dictionary is recommended to the public, ^\ere untten 
by jour lordsliip To be so distinguished is an honour, 
which, being very little accustomed to favours from 
the great, I know not well how to receive, or m what 
terms to acknowledge 

When, upon some shght encouragement, I first visited 
jour lordship, I was overpowered, like the rest of man 
kind, bv the enchantment of jour address, and could not 
forbear to wish that I might boast myself le lainquatr 
dll vatnquiiir dc la terre — that I might obtain that regard 
for which I saw the world contending, but I found my 
attendance so little encouraged, that neither pnde nor 
modestj would suffer me to contmue it When I had 
once addressed jour lordship in public, I had exhausted 
all the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtlj 
scholar can possess I had done all that I could , and 
no man is well pleased to have his all neglected, be at 
ever so little 

Seven jears, my lord, have now passed since I watted 
in jour outward rooms, or was repulsed from jour 
door , dunng which time I have laeen pushing on my 
work through difficulties, of which it is useless to com 
plain, and have brought it at last to the verge of 
publication, without one act of assistance, one word of 
encouragement, or one smile of favour Such treatment 
I did not expect, for I never had a patron before 

The shepherd m Virgil grew at last acquainted with 
Love, and found him a native of the rocks 

Is not a patron, mj lord, one who looks with uncon 
cem on a man struggling for life in the water, and when 
he has reaehed ground, encumbers him wath help ? The 
notice which you have been pleased to take of my 
labours, had it been earlj , had been kind , but it has 
been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot enjoy it , 
till I am solitary, and cannot impart it , till I am known, 
and do not want it, I hope it is no verj cjoiical asperity 
not to confess obligations where no benefit has been 
received, or to be unwalling that the public should con 
sider me as owing that to a patron which Providence has 
enabled me to do for mvself 

Having earned on mj work thus far with so litUe 
obligation to any favourer of learning, I shall not be dis 
appointed though I should conclude it, if less be possible, 
with less , for I have been long w akened from that 
dream of hope, in which I once boasted myself with so 
much exultation, my lord — ^Your lordship’s most humble, 
most obedient servant Saxi Johxsox 

The Dicitoiiar), which appeared in 1755, was 
liardlv remarkable for philological research — 
etjinological accuracj was then unattainable — 
but It IS rich in happj and luminous definitions, 
the result of keen insight, great sagacitj, precision 
of understanding, and clearness of expression A 
few of the definitions betraj the personal feelings 
and pecuhantics of the author For example, 
‘Excise’ IS ex-plained, in accordance with the Tory' 


hatred of Walpole, as ‘a hateful tax levied upon 
commodities, and adjudged, not bj the common 
judges of property, but wretches hired by those 
to whom exasc is paid’ A pension is defined to 
be ‘an allowance made to any one without an 
equivalent In England, it is generally understood 
to mean pay given to a state hireling for treason 
to his country ’ After such a definition it is 
scarcely to be wondered that Johnson paused 
and felt some ‘compunctious visitmgs’ before he 
accepted a pension himself Oats he defined, ‘A 
gram which in England is generally given to 
horses, but m Scotland supports the peopla’ Yet, 
like the genuine humourist he was, he could 
jest also at himself, as when he described a 
lexicographer as ‘a vvoater of dictionaries, a. 
harmless drudge, that busies himself m tracing 
the ongmal, and detailing the signification of 
words’ The Diciionary, which was to remain 
the standard English dictionary fora centurv, was 
based on an interleaved copy of the Universal 
ElynwIogtcaJ English Dictionary of Nathan Bailey, 
which, published in 1721, attained to its thirtieth 
edition in 1802 WTiile his Dictionary was in 
progress Johnson sopght relaxation as well as 
pecuniary’ help from other tasks In 1749 he 
published The Vanity of Human Wishes, an imita- 
tion of the tenth satire of Juvenal, for which he 
received fifteen guineas The same year Gamck 
brought out Irene, stately, full of admirable senti- 
ments and sound maxims, but lacking tenderness , 
and though it vv as not successful, by good manage- 
ment the representation realised ;^i95, 17s , besides 
f\cx> from Dodslej for the copynght of the play 

Johnson’s poetry forms but a small portion of 
the history of his mind or of his works Yet his 
imitations of Juvenal arc among the best imitations 
of a classic vv e possess , and Gray declared that 
London — the first in time, and by’ far the infenor 
of the two — had ‘ all the ease and all the spint of 
an ongmal ’ In the Vanity of Human Wishes 
Johnson departs more from his model and takes 
wider views of human nature, society, and manners 
His pictures of Wolsey’ and Charles of Sweden 
hav e a dignity’ and v igour that w ould do honour to 
Dry den, while the histoncal and philosophic por 
traitures are set m a framework of reflections on the 
cares, v icissitudes, and sorrow s of hfe, so profound, 
so true and touching, that they may vv ell be called 
‘ mottoes of the heart.’ Sir Walter Scott said this 
poem was ‘a satire the deep and pathetic morality’ 
of which has often e.\tracted tears from those 
whose eyes wander drv’ over pages professedly 
sentimental,’ and Mr Gosse has very justly and 
felicitously desenbed it as ‘perhaps the most 
Roman poem in the language.’ Johnson’s other 
poetical pieces are short and occasional , but his 
fine Prologue on the Opening of Drury Lane and 
his lines On the Death of Mr Robett Lovett arc 
in his best manner 

His next venture was an attempt to revave the 
land of periodical literature which had proved so 
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successful in the hands of Addison and Stede. 
After the Guardian pcnodical UTiting had for 
long been chiefl) confined to politics The opening 
number of Johnson’s Rambler appeared on the 20th 
of March 1750, and the pcnodical \ as continued 
tmcc a ueek mthout interruption till the 14th of 
March 1752 Johnson received onlj four contnbu- 
(lons (one of them from Samuel Richardson) dunng 
the whole course of the publication , consequent!) 
the work bore the stamp of but one mind, and 
that mind cast in a peculiar mould Steele’s light 
graces and genialities were wanting, and sketches 
of the fashions and frivolities of the times, which 
had contnbuted so much to the populant) of the 
former essa)asts, found no place m the grav c and 
gloom) pages of the Rambler The senous and 
somewhat pedantic st)le of the work was ill calcu- 
lated for general readers, and it was no favountc 
with the public. MTien he collected these essa)'s, 
Johnson revised and corrected them with great 
care, but even then the) appeared heavy and 
cumbrous , his attempts at humour were not 
happy, and the women characters, as Gamck said, 
V ere all Johnsons in petticoats The) all speak 
m the same measured, loftv stvlc, and are like 
sculptured figures rather than real life. The 
author’s use of hard words was a common 
gnevance, but it is somewhat cunous to find 
denounced in the Rambler w ords like resusataUon, 
narcotic, fall! it), and germiratioii, which arc now 
in dail) use and have lost all air of pedantiy 
Johnson’s turgid st)le, moreover, often rose to 
grandeur and beaut) , his imagcrv was sinking 
and onginal, and his inculcation of moral and 
religious dut) was earnest and impressive. Gold- 
smith declared that a s)'Stem of morals might be 
drawn from these cssa)s , and certamlv no other 
English waiter of that dav could have moralised 
in such a dignified strain Si\ )cars after the 
Rambler vns dropped there appeared the Idlei, 
which was somewhat more hvelv, and ran as a 
vvceklv newspaper from 15th Apnl 1758 to 5th 
Apnl 1760 Of Its one hundred and three papers 
no less than ninet) one v ere wntten b) Johnson, 
Meanv hile he had contnbuted twent)-si\ papiers 
to John Havvkcsworth’s Ad-jutlurer (1752-54), 
which, like the World and Connoisseur between 
1753 and 1756, vas among the imitators of the 
Rambler 

Rasselas, Prince of Abissuiia (1759). wntten 
b) Johnson to pa) some small debts and defrav 
the funeral evpenses of his mother, who had died 
at the age of ninctv It appeared almost simul- 
taneous!) with Voltaire’s Candide, or it might have 
been taken for a counterblast to that irreverent 
jett cTesprit Ostensibl) an Eastern tale, it is 
actual!) a senes of essa)'s on vanouS subjects of 
moralit) and religion — on the cfficac) of pilgnm- 
igcs, the state of departed souls, the probabiht) 
of the reappearance of the dead, the dangers of 
solitude — on all which the philosopher and the 
Pnnee of Ab) ssinia talk a little more ponderousl) 


Ilian Johnson did for more than twent) jears in his 
house at Bolt Court or in the club In spite of its 
rather tedious didacticism the book had a wonder- 
ful populant), which was long maintained The 
habitual melanchol) of the author is eveiywvherc 
apparent — it was not left to Werther to illustrate 
Weltschmerz — and is best ON^ircssed perhaps in 
the fine apostrophe to the nver Nile ‘ 'knswer, 
great Father of waters ' thou that rollest th) floods 
through eight) nations, to the invocations of the 
daughter of th) native king Tell me if thou 
watcrest, through all th) course, a single habitation 
from which thou dost not hear the murmurs of 
complaint’ When Johnson afterwards penned his 
depreciatory cntiasm of Gra), and upbraided 
him for apostrophising the Thames, adding rudely, 
‘ Father Thames has no better means of knowing 
than himself,’ he forgot that he had wntten 
Rasselas 

In 1762 a new and brighter era Commenced A 
pension of ^300 was settled upon Johnson, chieflv 
through the influence of Lord Bute, then the aU 
potent Minister, and ever afterwards the life of 
the great moralist was free from the corroding 
anxieties of povertv In 1764 the Litcraiy Club 
was established, including Burke, Re)'noIds, Gold- 
smith, Gibbon, Garrick, Murph), and others , and 
in this famous resort Johnson reigned supreme, 
the most bnlhant talker of his age. In 1765 ap- 
peared, after man) ) ears’ promises and delays, his 
edition of Shakespeare, about which, he said, he 
felt no solintude, and the public was nearl) as- 
indifferent It contained proofs, espcciall) in an 
eloquent and mastcrl) preface, of his acuteness and 
insight into human nature, but was a careless and 
unsatisfactory piece of editonal worL Made easy 
bv Ins pension and waitings, Johnson undertook, 
in the autumn of 1773, his celebrated joume) to 
the Hebndes in company wath Boswell, whom he 
had first met ten years before in a bookseller’s 
shop in Covent Garden It was ccrtainl) a 
remarkable undertal ing for a man of sixty four, 
heavy, nearsighted, somewhat deaf, full of Eng- 
lish prejudices , a townsman who preferred Fleet 
Street to all the charms of Arcadia He had to 
perform great part of the journey on horseback, 
trav elling ov er mountains and bogs, and to cross 
storm) firths and arms of the sea in open boats 
His account of the tour, published in 1775 as A 
Jouruty to the Western Isles of Scotland, is a most 
entertaining work. In the Highlands the imagina- 
tion of Johnson expanded wath the new scenerv 
and forms of life presented to his view His love 
of feudalism, of clanship, and of ancient Jacobite 
families found full scope, and as he was always 
a close observer, his descnptions convey much 
amusing and novel information His complaints 
of the want of woods m Scotland, though iterated 
wath almost comical perseverance and querulous- 
ness, had the effect of setting the landlords to plant 
their bleak moors and mountains and improv c the 
aspect of the country^ 
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In 1775 Johnson received the doctor’s degree 
from Oxford, and soon afterwards he undertook 
the last and best of his works, the inimitable 
Livts of the Ciigltsh Poets, prefixed as prefaces to 
an edition of the English poets brought out by the 
London booksellers in 1779-81 In these famous 
biographies all critics hav e admired a freedom of 
st)le, a vigour of thought, and happiness of illustra- 
tion rarclv attained even by their author The plan 
of the work was inadequate, as the lives begin only 
with Cowle) Some feeble and worthless rhyme- 
sters also obtained niches in Johnson’s gallery, but 
the most serious defect is the injustice done to 
some of our greatest masters, largely dirough 
the political or personal prejudices of the biog- 
rapher To Milton Johnson is strikingly unjust, 
though his cnticism on Paiadise Lost is able and 
profound Gray is treated with a coarseness and 
insensibility derogatory only to the critic , and in 
general the higher order of imaginative poetry 
suffers under the dictator’s hcav'y hand Its 
beauties were too airy and ethereal for his grasp — 
too subtle for his feelings or understanding But 
the lives of Dry den and Pope and most of the 
poets of their school are critical masterpieces, 
while the judgments of books and men throughout 
show a sublimated common-sense, a ripeness of 
experience, and a warmth of humanity that make 
the senes, for all its carelessness and inaccuracy, 
as indubitably a classic m biography as the Pcttallel 
Lives of Plutarch It must be remembered, too, 
that Johnson had an unequalled knowledge of the 
literary penod covered by his biographies, that he 
knew many of the men about whom he wrote, and 
had first hand or authentic traditions about most of 
the odicrs , and all this gives a quite unique value 
to the Lives The Tory principles of Johnson, 
combined with the recollection of his pension, 
had induced him m his latter days to embark 
on the troubled sea of party politics, and he 
wrote several pamphlets — The False Alarm (1770), 
Thoughts on the Late Transactions respecting 
FalklanePs Islands {x-j-ji). The (1774), and 

Taxation no Tyranny (i775)_in defence of the 
Ministry' and against the claims of the Amencans , 
but these are of minor note and value His work 
was now done His health had alway's been pre- 
carious He had from birth been afflicted with 
a scrofulous tamt , all his life he was a prey to 
constitutional melancholy (often to the v'erge of 
insanity), and had a horror of death While he 
was an inmate m the family of Mr Thrale, the 
opulent brewer at Streatham, the agreeable society 
he met there, and especially the conv ersation and 
attentions of Mrs Thrale (afterwards Mrs Piozzi), 
soothed and delighted him , but after this intimacy 
was interrupted (by Mrs Thrale’s matnage with her 
Italian husband) Johnson’s life in Bolt Court was 
but a sad and gloomy one. In his last sickness, 
howev er, which was cheered by the pious attentions 
of friends like Burke and Reyaiolds, he showed an 
unexpected serenity and fortitude. He died on 


the 13th of December 1784, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey Revered wath justice m his 
own day as the dictator of letters and the arbiter 
of morals m England, he lias been best knowai to 
later generations as the hero of Bosvv ell’s matchless 
biography, wherein he appears as the prince of 
English talkers and the most vivid and outstanding 
figure in our literary history , the extracts from 
Boswell in the next article supplement the present 
brief sketch of his life. Yet even apart from 
Boswell, Johnson is a mighty name His twojuve- 
nalian satires, his epoch-making Dictionaiy, and 
his Lives of the Poets suffice to signalise him as 
a man of rarely vinlc and various powers and 
achievement, a genuine poet of the secondary 
rank, and a prose wnter who at his best is one of 
the most consummate masters of our tongue. 

Shakespeare and the 'Unities 
To the unities of time and place he has shewn no 
regard, and perhaps a nearer view of the pnnciples on 
which they stand will diminish their value, and with 
draw from them the veneration which, from the time of 
Corneille, they have very generally received, by discover- 
ing that they have given more trouble to the poet than 
pleasure to the auditor 

rhe neccssitv of observing the unities of time and 
place anses from the supposed necessity of making the 
drama credible. Tlie cnticks hold it impossible that 
an action of months or years can be possibly liehevetl to 
pass in three hours , or that the spectator can suppose 
himself to sit in the theatre while ambassadors go and 
return between distant kings, while armies are levied 
and towns besieged, while an c.xile wanders and returns, 
or till he whom they saw courting his mistress shall 
lament the untimely fall of his son Tlie mind revolts 
from ev ident falsehood, and fiction loses its force when 
it departs from the resemblance of reality 

From the narrow limitation of time neccssanlv arises 
the contraction of place Tlie spectator, vvho knows 
that he saw the first act at Alexandria, cannot suppose 
that he sees tlie next at Rome, at a distance to which 
not the dragons of kledea could m so short a time have 
transported him , he knows wath certainty that he has 
not changed his place , and he knows that place cannot 
change itself, that what was a house cannot become a 
plain , that what wars Thebes can never be Perscpolis 
Such IS the tnuraphant language with which a cntick 
exults over the misery of an irregular poet, and exults 
commonly without resistance or reply It is time, 
therefore, to tell him by the authority of Shakespeare, 
that he assumes, as an unquestionable pnnciple, a posi 
tion which, while his breath is forming it into words, 
his understanding pronounces to be false It is false 
that any representation is mistaken for reality , that any 
dramatick fable in its matenality was ever credible, or 
for a single moment was ever credited 

The objection arising from the impossibility of pass 
ing the first hour at Alexandna, and the next at Rome, 
supposes that when the play opens the spectator really 
imagines himself at Alexandria, and believes that his 
walk to the theatre has Iieen a voyage to Egypt, and 
that he lives in the days of Antony and Cleopatra. 
Surely he that imagines this may imagine more 
He that can take the stage at one time for the palace 
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of the Ptoitmics maj ta) c il in IiaJf an hour for 
the promontory of Actmm. Delusion, if delusion he 
admiHel, has no certam limitation, if the spectator 
can Iw oace (KrauaJed that his, old acqnamtance are 
Alexandta- and Casar, that 3 room illuminated with 
cand’es 15 lie plain of riiarsaha or the barl of Granicus, 
be IS in a c;ate of delation ahoie the reach of reason 
or of truth, and from the heights of cnipiTcan poetn 
ma) de^pi'c the circuni'cnptions of terTe:>tnaI nature 
Tlitre is no reason iilij a niinj thus iiandcnng in 
ccsiaca sho il 1 coun* the cloch, or iih) an linur should 
no' Ik. a centun in lliat calenture of the brain tha’ can 
mal e the s -gc a fidd 

Th_ truth IS, tl at the spectators arc aliiajs in their 
eer-'s an 1 hnoi, from the first act to the last, that 
the s age is on]} a 5’age, and that the plasers arc oiil) 
plaicr-. Thci come to hear a certain numlx-r of lines 
recited mil ju t gesture and elegant mmiulatioii Tlic 
lines relate to some action, and an action must lie in 
so lie place , hut the difTerenl actions that complete a 
Sion ma} he in places leiy rcnio'e from each other, 
and iiheie is tlie absurdit) of alloiiang that space 
to repre-ent first Athens, and then Sicih, iihieli was 
aliia.s loom to lie neilhcr Sicdi nor Athens, but a 
mo lem theatre ’ 

P} sappasi lor, as place is intro Iiictal, lime ma} lie 
citcndcd the tniC ririnircd h} (he fable elapses for the 
mo l par !>■ tween the ac s for, of so much of the action 
as Is repre ntesl the real and pictical duration is the 
fame. If in the fir t act [iroparations fur war against 
^Ilth^ i Ics -re rcprc calcd to Ik made in fsome, the 
event of the wa- m*}, without absurdit} be rc|iresenteat 
in tlic t-alaslroplic as luappening m I’ontus , wc know 
tlal there is neither i ar nor preparation for war, wc 
Inot that \e are ncitlier m Uomc nor Pontus, that 
neither Mithmlatcs nor I ucullus arc befjrt us Phe 
drama exhil ts siiccessire imilalions of succcsuvc actions , 
anl whs ma) not the second imitation represent an 
action that iiajipcncil }e3r> after the first, if it be so 
connee'e-d with it tliat nothing but time can be supposed 
to mtericac’ Time is, of all modes of existence, most 
obsequious to til- imagination , a lapse of }ears is as 
easd} coneciscd as a passage of hours In conlcmpla 
lion wc easily contract the time of real actions, and 
therefore wilbn„l} permit it to be contracted when s c 
only see their imitation 

It 1 ill bo asked how the drama moves, if it is not 
credited It is credited with all the credit due to a 
dramx It is credited, whenever it mrfves, ns a just 
picture of a real original as repre cnting to tlic auditor 
what he would himself feel if he v ere to do or sufler 
what IS there feigned to he EufTcred or to be done. The 
reflection that stril cs the heart is not tlial the ovals 
Iicfore us are real cvil«, hut that thc} arc evils to which 
wc ourselves ma} be exposed. If there be an) fallacy. 
It IS not that wc fanc} the pla}crs, but that wc fancy 
ourselves unliapp) for a moment , but wc ratlicr lament 
the po ibdily than suppose the presence of misery, as a 
mother v ecps over her balic when she rcmemlicrs that 
death may lake it from her The delight of tragedy 
procccils (Vom our consaousness of fiction , if wc thought 
munltrs and treasons real, they would please no more 
Imitations produce pam or pleasure, not because they 
arc mistal cn for realities, hut because the) bnng reali 
ties to mind When the imagination is recreated by a 
painted landscape, ibe trees are not supposed capable to 


give os sliadc, or thc fountains coolness, hot wc consider 
how wc sliould be pleased with such fountains playang 
beside us, and such v oods waving over us \\c are 
agitated m reading thc history of Henry the Fifth, yet 
no man lakes his book for the field of Agincourt A 
drtmalick exhibition is a book rccitctl with concomitants 
that mcrca-c or dimmish us cficct Familiar comedy 
u often more powerful on the theatre than m Uie 
page, imperial tragedy is always IcsS Thc humour of 
Pelnichio mav lie lieightcned by grimace, hut wlial 
voice or what gesture can liopc to add dignity or force 
to the soliloquy of Cato’ 

A plav read afiecls the mind like a play acted It 
IS therefore evident that the action is not supposed to 
be real, and it follows that between the acts a longer 
or shorter lime may be allowed to pass, and that no 
more account of space or duration is to be tal cn by thc 
auditor of a drama tlian In the reader of a narrative, 
before whom may pass in an hour the life of a hero 
or thc revolutions of on enijiire 

Whether Shalespcare Inevv the unities and rejected 
them bv design, or deviated from them by happy igno 
ranee, it i , I think, iinjiossililc to decide, and useless 
to inquire. We may rcasonahiv suppose that when he 
ro c to notice he did not want the counsels and admo 
nihons of scholars and cnticks, and that he at last dc 
hbcratciv persisted in a practice which he might liavc 
begun by cliance. As nothing is essential to the fable 
' but uniiv of action, and as the unities of time and place 
, an e ev idcnlly from false assumiHions, and, by circumscnb 
] ing the extent of the drama, lessen Us vancty, I cannot 
think it much to be lamented that they were not 1 nowai 
I by him, or not observed nor, if such another ]>oct could 
1 ansc, should I very vehemently reproach him that his 
first act jiassed at \ emcc and his next m Cypnis. Such 
violation of nilcs merely positive become Uic compre 
, liensive genius of Shakesjiearc, and such censures arc 
suitable to the minute and slender cnlicism of Voltaire. 

(rrom ilic preface to the edition of Shnkfsptnre ) 

On Eovengto 

A wise man will make haste to forgive, because he 
I nov s tlic true value of time, and will not suiter it to 
pass away in unnecessary pain He that willingly suiters 
tlic corrosions of inveterate hatrcfl, and gives up Ins days 
and nights to the gloom of malice and perturbations of 
stratagem, cannot surely be said to consult his case. 
Resentment is an union of sorrow with malignity 
a combination of a passion which all endeavour to 
avoid, with a passion which all concur to detest The 
man who retires to meditate mischief and to exas 
penile his own rage — whose thoughts are employed only 
on means of distress and contrivances of rum — whose 
mind ncvair pauses from the remembrance of Ins owai 
sufferings but to indulge some hope of enjoying the 
calamities of another — may justly be numbered among 
the most miserable of human beings, among those who 
arc guilty vvathout reward, who have neither the gladness 
of prospcnly nor the calm of innocence 

Wniocvcr considers the weakness both of himself and 
others will not long want persuasives to forgiveness. 
W'c know not to what degree of malignity any injury is 
to be imputed, or how much its guilt, if we were to 
inspect the mind of him that committed it, would be 
cxlenoafed by mistake, precipitance, or negligence , w e 
cannot be certam how much more we feel than was 
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intended to be inflicted, or how much \\c increase the 
mischief to oursehes by loluntary nggri\ations We 
may charge to design tlie effects of accident , e may 
think the blon nolent only because nc have made our 
sehes delicate and tender, ive arc on every side m 
danger of error and of guilt, which we are certain to 
avoid only by speedy forgiveness 

From this pacific and harmless temper, thus propiuous 
to others and ourselves, to domestic tranquillity and to 
social happiness, no man is withheld but by pnde, by 
the fear of bemg msulled by his adversary or despised 
by the m orld It may be laid down as an unfailing and 
unncrsal axiom, that ‘all pnde is abject tmd mean ’ It 
isalnays an ignorant, lazy, or cowardly acquiescence m 
a false appearance of evcellence, and proceeds not from 
consciousness of our attainments, but insensibility of our 
wants. 

Nothing can be great which is not right Nothing 
which reason condemns can be suitable to the dignity 
of the human mind To be dnven by external motives 
from tlie path which our own heart approscs, to give, 
way to anything but conviction, to suffer tlie opinion of 
others to rule our choice or overpower our resolves, is 
to subrmt tamely to the lowest and most ignominious 
slavery, and to resign the right of directing our own 
lives 

The utmost excellence at which humanity can arrive 
IS a constant and determinate pursuit of virtue wathout 
regard to present dangers or advantage, a continual 
reference of ev ery action to the divine wall, an habitual 
appeal to everlaslmg justice, and an unvaried elevation 
of the intellectual eye to the reward which perseverance 
only can obtain But that pride which manv, who pre 
sume to boast of generous sentiments, allow to regulate 
their measures has nothing nobler in view than the 
approbation of men , of beings whose supenonty we are 
under no obligation to acknowledge, and who, when we 
have courted them with the utmost assiduity, can confer 
no valuable or permanent reward, of hemgs who igno 
raiitly judge of w hat they do not understand, or partially 
determine what they never have examined, and whose 
sentence is therefore of no weight till it has received the 
ratification of our ow n conscience 

He that can descend to bribe suffrages like these at 
the pnee of his innocence — he that can suffer the delight 
of such acclamations to w ithhold his attention from the 
commands of the universal sovereign — has httle reason 
to congratulate himself upon the greatness of his mind , 
whenever ho awakes to senousness and reflechon, he 
must become despicable m his own eyes, and shnnk 
w ith shame from the remembrance of his cow ardice and 
folly 

Of him that hopes to be forgiven, it is indispensably 
required that he forgive. It is therefore superfluous to 
urge any other motive. On this great duty eternity is 
suspended , and to him that refuses to practise it, the 
throne of mercy is inaccessible, and the Saviour of the 
world has been bom in vain 

(From Tie Ramlter, No 185 ) 

Is Marriage a Failure? 

‘ I know not,’ said the prmcess, ‘whether marriage be 
more than one of the innumerable modes of human misery 
When I see and reckon the various forms of connubial 
mfchcily, the unexpected causes of lasting discord, the 
diversities of temper, the oppositions of opimon, the 


rude collisions of contrary desire when both are urged 
by violent impulses, the obstinate contests of disagree 
able virtues, where both are supported by consciousness 
of good intention, I am sometimes disposed to think 
vvitli the severer casuists of most nations, that mamage 
IS rather permitted than approved, and that none, but liy 
the instigation of a passion too much indulged, entangle 
themselves with indissoluble compacts ’ 

(From Rniselas ) 

From the Preface to the Dictionary 

In hope of giving longevity to that which its own 
nature forbids to be immortal, I liav c devoted this book, 
the labour of years, to the honour of my country, that 
we may no longer yield the palm of philology, without 
a contest, to the nations of the continent Fhe chief 
glory of every people anses from its authors whether I 
shall add anything by my own wailings to the reputation 
of English literature must be left to time , much of my 
hfe has been lost upder the pressures of disease, mucli 
has'been'' (rilled away, and inuch has always been spent 
in provasion for the day that was passing ^'ver me, but 
I shall not think rav employanent Useless or igi vuip if^ 
by my assistance, foreign nations and distant ages gain 
access to the propagators of knowledge and understand 
the teachers of truth , if my labours afford hght to th^ 
repositories of science, and add celebrity to Bagon^ jo 
Hooker, to Milton, and to Boyle. _ 

When I am animated bj iLis wish, I look with plea 
sure on my book, however defective, and deliver it to 
the world with the spint of a man that has endeavoured 
well That it will immediately become jiopular I have 
not promised to myself , a few vv ild blunders and nsible 
absurdities, from which no work of such multiplicity 
was ever free, may for a time furnish follv vvath laughter 
and harden ignorance into contempt , but useful dih 
gence will at last prevail, and there never can be wanting 
some who distinguish desert, who wall consider that no 
dictionary of a hvmg tongue ever can be perfect, smcc, 
while it IS hastening to publication, some words are 
budding and some falling away , that a whole life cannot 
be spent upon symtax and etyanology, and that even a 
whole life would not be sufficient, that he whose design 
includes whatever language can e.xpress, must often sjieak 
of what he does not understand, that a waiter wall 
sometimes he burned by eagerness to the end, and 
sometimes faint with weanness under a task which 
Scahger compares to the labours of the anvil and the 
mine, that what is obvious is not always known, and 
what IS known is not always present, that sudden fits 
of madvertency will surprise vigilance, slight avocations 
will seduce attention, and casual eclipses of the mind 
will darken learning , and that the wnter shall often m 
vain trace his memory at the moment of need for that 
which yesterday he knew with intuitive readiness, and 
which w ill come uncalled into his thoughts to morrow 

In this work, when it shall be found that much is 
omitted, let it not be forgotten that much likewise is 
performed , and though no hook was ever spared out of 
tenderness to the liuthor, and the world is httle solicitous 
to know whence proceeded the faults of that winch it 
condemns, yet it may gratify cunosity to inform it that 
the English Dictionary was wntten with little assistance 
of the learned, and without any patronage of the great , 
not m the soft obscunties of retirement or under the 
shelter of academic bowers, but amidst inconvenience 
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1 I'n V I 1 n J J ifii i|i ntii} A' It nei'iier exhihntc 
I' ' ’ ' r nr x'n 1 in r th' ; ilitr it is cotnnioiilt in 
rfi’r _i 1 ni’ inncl} tiiirmil 1 prelehec fo vt cliihhnj 

I 1 I r til 1 /' mt-Tini tin hi mt r ditit if}in,' idle 
ri 1 !iri -till (liml I, in iu,i ii 1 ttlto ilnnl twciitt 

III < j iln 1' n- ml m preiitmt i' ptililm,; il and 
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ttill no' u c sh In taice Ihil lime m lost in tliiv insipid 
rntertaminent canii't hr dtimvl mans tulle ntta} nt 
the Tial„lilc tho c moments txlnch ttoiild be liettcr 
ffr-nt hut that nn) national ilclrnnenl can he inferred 
from this txa,Ic of lime does not etidenll} appear, 
Ixxautc I I nott not that an) tvorh remains undone for 
want of hands 

(! rom a rtucte in ilic / i/'Ot'o' t/nen_i//j' of 1757 
of ix PeoL Itj Jonas Ilanxiaj ) 

Pfimllcl botwoon Popo npd Drjdon 

Pope profu cd to Iiaxe le-arned Ins jxietr} from 
Drjtlin, txliom, txliencttr an opi>ortimlt} sxns pre 
tented, lie praised lliroii(,li hit xxhole life txitli untaned 
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lilrcnlit) , and perhaps his clnraclcr nn} recenc some 
illustration if he be compared \Mtli liis master 

Intcgrila of understanding and meet) of disecmmcnt 
aicrc not allotted in a less proportion to Dnden than to 
Pope The rectitude of Do den’s mind uas sufiicicnllj 
shewn b) the dismi sion of his iioolical prejudices, and 
the rejection of unnatural tliou^hts and rugged ninnDera 
P,ut Drjden nceer desired to apjih all the judgment that 
h» lead He wrote, an 1 jirofcs c 1 to write, mcrelj for 
the people and when he I'leised others he contented 
himself He siscnt no time in stnigglcs to rouse latent 
jKiwcrs he nceer attemptc<l to male that better winch 
was alreadi go id, nor often to mend what he mu t ha\c 
bum n to be faults He wrote, as he tells us ’'‘th \cn 
Iitili eonsidcntim when occasion or necessity callcel 
upon him, lie poured out what the pre»ent moment 
happened to supplj and when once it had passed the 
pre ejected it from his mind for when he hal no 
pecuniare interest, he had no further soh itude 

Pope was not content to salisfe he de ir 4 to excel, 
an 1 therefore alwax-, enduaeoured to do hi-, lx. t he 
did 11 jt court the candour, but dar d ibv judgment of 
bis reader, and ixpectinj, no in lul„ince from otlurs, be 
slice cd none to himself He esainiiicd hnci and xaordi 
with minute and punctilious ohserv-tion, an 1 retouched 
exerx part with in lefatigable diligence, till be had left 
nothing to be forgixen 

lor tins reason lie 1 cpt bis pieces sera long m Ins 
lian Is, while he considered and reconndered them The 
Olds poems which can be supimscd to base lieen wri'len 
with such regard to the limes a iniglit has'en ibcir 
publication sserc the ls\o saures of Thtr'\ rrj,//, of 
s“hich Dodslt^ told me that the) s ere brought to him 
bv tile author that thes might Ix: fairls copied ‘ Vlmost 
esers line, he said, ‘was then written tssice oser I 
gave him a clean transcript, which he sent some time 
afters ards to me for the press, with almost csery line 
s ntten ts icc oser a second time ’ 

His declaration that his care for his works ceased at 
their publication was not stnctlj true His I'arcntal 
attention neser abandoned them, what lie found amiss 
in the fir:,t edition, he silcntlj corrected tn those tleat 
follossed He appears to base resised the Ihad, and 
freed It from some of its imperfections , and the Essay 
on Cnlinsm receiscd mans improsements after us first 
appearance. It ssall seldom be found tliat he altere-d 
without adding clearness, elegance, or sigour 

Pope had perhap:. the judgment of Drjdcn, but 
Drjden certainly ss anted the diligence of Pope 

In acquired knowledge the supcnonlj must be allosscel 
to Drjdcn, 'whose education was more scholastic, and 
who, before he became an author, liad been allowed 
more time for studj, with better means of information. 
Hi mind has a larger range, and he collects his images 
and illustrations from a more extensisc circumference 
of science. Drjden knew more of man in his general 
nature, and Pope in his local manners. The notions 
of Drjden were formed bj comprchensisc speailation, 
and those of Pope bj minute attention There is more 
dignitj in the knossledge of Drvden, and more certainty 
in that of Pope 

Poefrj was not the sole praise of cither, for both 
excelled likewise in prose, but Pope did not borrow 
hw prose from his predecessor The sljle of Drjden 
IS capnaous and saned, that of Pope is cautious and 
urnform. Drjden obejs the motions of his osvm mind , 


Pope con^traina his iimi 1 to his omi riilcj of coraf/on 
tioii Dnden 1 'onietim.-, s'lienunt and rapid, Prpe 
IS als ajs sniojtli, unifoTii, and gentle, Drjd'ns page 
ie a iiaiurd fiell, 11 ing into iiiequabtKr and diser if cd 
bj the saned txulieranc- of abundant se,;e*ation , Popes 
1 -, a stlset la ' n, e’uxeii bj the sejth. aid hsellcd bj 
til rolLr 

or genius, that pos er s h cb convtilules a j net, that 
qiialits sitlio„t V Inch Jii Igiiunt 1 coll and Imwiedge 
is men, that cnergj winch eollcc j., combin' =, aniplifici, 
and anini'lc , ‘he superi'jrilj tmist, 1 ith 'omc lies tauon 
be allosseal to Drjden It n not to le inTnexl lhal 
of tim po< tical sigoar Pope lal oalj a IiltL becau'c 
Drsdcii Ird more for cserj rthcr \ nter s iicc Milloa 
murt gnsL place to Pope, nil esen of Dnden t* mn'-t 
Vx- s-id that if he ha, bn, h'er jiaragr3p'’is Ic has not 
Ivetter poems, Drjd n s ] . fi 'manccs s ere -Ivaj‘ has s, 
either exatt'i bj m t'le'nal oecasi'm or extorted bs 
dome *ic recc* Us , be C'imj,-/-C'l watli'j t coi'idcratioa 
-nd publi4ie'l V 1 1/ j c 'iTection What Ins lano coJd 
suppls 't call fi' ga'lier in ore cicur-ioa, was all that 
he ‘-oii^ht, an' all l' a 1 c pasi The dil ton c„titi/a 
of PojX, enalik 1 mra to co^lcic li s sentimen's, (o 
rauitipls hi iria„C', -”11 to acetiniula c all iha* •■le Ij 
ini„hl j)'ixd„ce 0 ' chance ii i, hi ‘■ejjjds If the flights 
of Drs bn, li.refe'e "re liiglie', Pofx. crntinecc lon^eT 
on the s n., H of Drjden s firt the bla-c i* Imentcr, 
of 1 ope the heat s me c rgular and cm ‘an Drdca 
often sut) as expectation a d Poix: never falls lylon 
1 ' Dnden •> rea 1 srith fieqjeat astonisl ruert, and Pope 
with l>crp, nal deh„ht 

(1 lam t ' 1 if- tf 1 V" la i -ts fj thf r^ts) 

From Tho Vnaity o' Humnn VTahos ' 

Let ol rsa ion, with cxien ise sacw, 

Ssines n anl iml, from Gnna to Peru , 

Reniarl e,ach 'nxmus toil, each eager sinfc. 

And w-tch the bt_ s Seci ts of crow ded life , 
llien pas hoi hojie an 1 fear, de*irc and late, 

O erspread with snare the clouded ma'c of fate 
d\l ere s\a cring mar, Ir tnsed bs senterous pnde, 

To tread the drean paths without a guiuc. 

As treacherous jihanfoms m the mtsl delude, 

‘shuns fancied ilb, or cliascs am goo,! 

How rarcis rca.son guides the stublmm choice. 

Rules the bold hand, or prompts the suppliant oicc. 
How nation- sink, bs darling schemes oppressed. 

When vengeance listen- to the fools request 
Fate wings with even wuh the afilictisc dart, 

Lach gift of nature arid each grace of art, 

M Uh fatal heat impetuous courage glow- 
b\uh fatal sweetnes clcctition flows. 

Impeachment stop-, the speaker’s jrosscrful breath, 

And restless fire precipitates on death 

Bat scarce olisersed, the knowing and the bold 
Fall m the general massacre of gold . 
bWdc wasting pest ! that rages tmeonfined. 

And crowds with enmes the records of mankind. 

For gold hi- sword the hireling ruffian draws 
For gold the hireling judge distorts the laws , 

\\ callh heaped on wealth, nor truth nor safets buj-s. 
The dangers gather as the treasures nse 
Let hislon tell where nval kings command. 

And dubious tilk shakes the madded land , 
hen statutes glean the refuse of the sw ord. 

How much more safe the vassal than the lord , 
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Jxv" AulVs the hind beneath the rage of iKincr, 

\m! Icnic*' the •ivtalthj trader in tl c Toner, 
bntoiiclicd In'- cotlige, and Ins sluml>crs sound, 

Tiioagli confiscation > sndtures 1 over round 

bnnumbercfl vipplnnls crov d preferment’s gate 
Athirst for ne-Uth, and burning to Ik. grvnt , , 

Detu'ive fortun" liear llie irccvsan’ caJl, 

Tiic) moi nf, the) «Iime emporate, and fall 
On ever) stage tlic focn of jicacc attend 
liatc degs their lliglit and iniiilt mocks their end 
Lov-c ends v iih linpe, tlic sinking slate man’s door 
Tour, in the mnming worshipper no more 
h >r g finir mines il c ' eekl) scnliblcr lies, 
ropro"’ing icalili the detlicator flits 
i n in evirv r<>'/ n de cen is the pamtcil fret 
1 li d 1 nnp iht I light pilhdium of the place 
And sinci ed in kitthcns, or m aucliohs ydd 
To b'l cr fn-icn )ields the fraini of gold , 

1 or nor no more we fr-i-c in ever) line 
Ilsniewrrth t- nevrdeme divine 

Tlic form disiorlt 1 jnt dies the fall I 

\nd vls,es'a ion ri 1 the in lipmnt walk 
Ilj will 11 It rrilain lic,irthc lavl apjKal, 

‘'ign her fo- s dfj'mi or g an! her favoiirdcv real' 
riirani h free h m v s-ms no more iemo''v'nnce rings | 
DegnJi i; nolltn, a id ainltnlling kings I 

Ojr supp tnie v repre s their pa'nid ihio-t’ 

An 1 * 1 no (|iic'tioas but tin. pric'’ of votes 
\\ ith I'csa’v lib 'v 'll 1 ptennial als, 

Tiicir vvi h Is fi 1! to riu‘ ami to rad 

In fiiU ! lown sh,*n ) m \\ ol'ev stand, I 

laiw III hi voice and 'orlui e m h s I an I ^ 

To I III ih, diuri-h, til'" realm, ll eir (lowen consign , ( 

Tlini'gli him the lav s i f repl IfOiiidv shine 
Tun c 1 bv his rol the itrcani of honour flow', 

Ills fld 'Ir nc setiirdv lics(ovvs 
b lit to n- V I ri^ht h s restless v islies tower , 

Clain le ds to claim 'nd po ver advances povwr I 

d~ill con pie t iinieoi ed Ccav d to plea r | 

And rr„!i s ‘iiiimdtcd left him none to s,circ | 

At 1 ngth hi -overevn froi ns— the train of state 
Mark the 1 Cv 11 glance and watch the sign to hale 
^^brrt tr Ik turns I c me tv a stranger s c)c, I 

111 suppliants scorn him, and Ins followers fl) , 

Now drop at once the pride of awful Mate 
Tlic go'den canop), the gli'tcnng plate, 

Ilic regal palace the luxurious luiard, 

TIic livened arm), and the menial lord 
A\dhagc with cares with maladies opprcsvcil, 
lie seel s the refuge of monastic rest 
Gnef aids disease, rcmcmlicrcd folly slings 
\nd hi' last sighs reproach the faith of kings 
‘s|Hrak thou whose thoughts at humble peace repine, 
Slnll Wolsej s wealth, with Wolse)’s end, Ik thine’ 

Or Iiv St tlio i now v ith safer p<ridc content, 

Idle v'lscst Jn tice on the InnI s of Trent? 

For V h) did Wolst), nenr the steeps of fate. 

On weal foundations raise the enormous weight ' 

\Vh), but to sink beneath misfortune’s hlovv, 

Vi nil louder rum to the gulfs below 

Wlnl gave great \ ilhcrs to the assassin’s knife. 

An 1 fixed di ease on Ilnrlc) s closing life? 

What murdered AVentworth, and what exiled n)de, 

11) I mgs protected, and to lungs allied? 

What, hilt their wish indulged in courts to shine. 

And power too great to I cep, or to resign ' 
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The festal bloxcs, the triumphal show, 

The ravished standard, and the captive foe. 

Hie senate s llianks, the goiettc’s ]>ompous talc, 

With force resistless o’er the brave prevail 
Such bnbe-s the rapid Greek o’er Asia whirled, 

I or such tile stead) Roman shook the world , 

For such in distant lands the liritons shine, 

And slam vritli blood the Danulic or the Rhine , 
lliis jrovver hxs praise, that virtue scarce can warm 
Till fame supplies the universal charm. 

Act reason frowns on wars unequal game 
AAhcrc wasted nations raise a single name, 

And raortgagevl slates their grand ires wrcatlis regret, 
1 tom age to age m cvci lasting debt , 

AA reaths which at last the dear lioiight right coiivev 
lo nist on medals or on sloncs decav 
On wlnl foiindatmii stands the warriors pride, 
flow just his hopes, let Swedish Charles decide 
A frame of adamant, a soul of fire 
No dangi r fright him, and no lalmiirs lire , 

O tv love, oerfear, extends his w ule domain, 
Liiconqncred lord of pleasure and of pain 
Nojovs 10 him Jiacific scejures Vield, 

AAar sounds the trump he rushes lo the field 
Ilehold sutroimdmg 1 mgs their jiowcr combine 
And one capitulate, and one resign , 
t’eacc courts his hand, hut spreads lar charms in vaiii , 
‘ riiink nothing gainetl, he cries, ‘till nought remain. 
On Aloscow s walls till Gothic stindanls fl), 

An I all lie mine iKnealli the jiolar sk) ’ 
qiic imreli 1/egins m mililnn state 
An! mu ns on his t)e siispciulcil wait 
atern famine gniards the sohtar) coast, 

Ami winter barricades the realms of frost 
lie Cl nus nor want, nor cold, his course dch) , 
ill le lihishing glut), hide I’ultovva s dav 
Tiie vanquishid hero leaves Ins brol cn bands, 

And shews his miscrits m dislatil lands , 

Condemned a necnl) supjilicant to wait, 

AAhilc I'dits interpose and slaves debate 
Rill did not chance at h ngth her error mend ? 
l>iil no subvcrtesl empire maik his end? 

Did rival momrehs give the fatal wound, 

Or hostile millions press him lo the grounil ? 

Ills fall was destined lo a barren strand, 

A pell) fortress, and n dubious hand , 

lie left tlic name, at which the world grew pale, 

To point a moral or adorn a tale 

Rut grant the virtues of a Icmpcnlc prime, 

Ide-ss with nn age excmjit from «corn or crime , 

An age that melts with unjterceived de-ca), 

And glides m modest innocence aw a) 

AAhosc peaceful da) loencvolencc endears, 

AA hose night congratulating conscience cheers 
llic genera] favourite ns the general fnend , 

Such age there is, and who shall wish its end? 

A et even on this her load misfortune flings 
To press the weary minutes’ flagging wings 
New sorrow nscs as the da) returns, 

A sister sicl ens, or a daughter mourns 
Idow kindred merit fills the sable bier. 

Vow lacerated friendship claims a tear 
A car chases ) car, deca) pursues deeav) , 

Still drops some jo) from w ithenng life aw a) , 

New forms arise, and diflercnt views engage, 
Superfluous lags the veteran on the stage. 
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Till pitting nature signs tlic last release, 

And bids nfilictcd north retire to peace. 

Put fcv. there arc nhom hours Id e tlicse await, 

Who set unclouded in the gulfs of fate. 

Prom Ljdia’s monarch should the search descend. 

By Solon cautioned to regard Ins end 
In hfe s last scene nhat prodigies surpnse. 

Pears of the hrarc, and follies of the uasc ' 

From Marlb rough’s c)cs the streams of dotage flow. 
And S\ ift expires a dmellcr and a show 

W here, then, shall hope and fear theu: objects find ? 
Must dull suspense corrupt the stagnant mind? 

Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate. 

Roll darkling donai the torrent of his fate? 

Must no dislike alarm, no washes rase, 

Fio cries intole the mercies of the shies? 

Inquirer, cea'c , petitions )ct remain, 

M Inch Ileaxen maj hear, nor deem religion tain 
’atdl raise for good the supplicating aoice. 

But learc to heasen the measure and the choice. 

Safe in his power, whose ejes discern afar 
The secret ambush of a specious pra}cr 
Implore his aid, in his decisions rest, 

Secure t liate’cr he giaes, he gives the IxisL 
Vet when the sen-'O of sacred presence lires, 

And strong devotion to the skies aspires. 

Pour forth thy fervours for a healthful mind, 

Obedient passions, and a wall re-signed , 

For love, which scarce collective man can fill , 
tor patience, sovereign o'er transmuted ill , 

Por faith, that, panting for a happier scat, 

Counts death 1 ind nature's signal of retreat 
Tlicsc goods for man the laws of Heaven ordain, 

These goods ho grants, who grants the power to 
gam , 

With these celestial wasdom c.alms the mind, 

And makes the happiness she does not find 

Prologue spoken by Mr Garrick at the Opening 
of the Theatre in Drury Lane in 1747 

When Learning’s tnumph o’er her barbarous foes 
First reared the stage, immortal Shakespeare rose , 
Each change of many coloured life he drew, 

Exhausted worlds, and then imagined new 
Existence saw him spurn her hounded reign, 

And panting Time toiled after him in vain 
His powerful strokes presiding truth impressed. 

And unresisted passion stormed the breast 
Then Jonson came, instmctcd from the school. 

To please in method, and invent liy rule , 

Has studious patience and Inljonovts art 
By regular approach assailed the heart 
Cold approbation gave the lingering bays, 

1 or those v-ho durst not censure, scarce could praise. 

A mortal horn, he met the general doom, 

But left. III c Egypt’s kings, a lasting tomb 
The V its of Charles found easier ways to fame, 

Lor wished for Jonson’s art or Shakespeare’s flame, 
Tlicmsclvcs they studied, as they felt they wnt. 
Intrigue w as plot, obscenity was wat 
^ ICC alwavs found a sympathetic friend , 

They pleased their age, and did not aim to mend 
Yet hards Lkc these aspired to lasting praise, 

And proudly hoped to pimp in future days 
Tlicir cause was general, their supports were strong, 
Their slaves were willing, and their reign was long. 


Till shame regained the post that sense betrayed. 
And virtue called oblivion to her aid 

Then crushed by rules, and w cakened as refined 
Tor years the power of Tragedy declined , 

E rom bard to bard the fngid caution crept. 

Till declamation roared, whilst passion slept , 

Yet still did xartue deign the stage to tread , 
Philosophy remained, though nature fled 
But forced at length her ancient reign to quit, 

She saw great Faustus lay the ghost of wit 
Exulting folly hailed the joyful day, 

And Pantomime and song confirmed her sway 
But who the coming changes can presage. 

And mark the future penods of the stage ? 
Perhaps, if skill could distant times explore, 

Kevv Bclins, nc<r D'Urfcys, yet remam in store. 
Perhaps, where I^r has raved and Hamlet died, 
On flvnng cars new sorcerers may nde 
Perhaps — for who can guess the effects of chance? 
Here Hunt may Ixix, or Mahomet may dance. 

Hard is his lot that, here by fortune placed, 
Must watcb the wald vicissitudes of taste , 

With every meteor of capnee must play. 

And chase the new blown bubbles of the day 
Ah 1 let not censure term our fate our choice, 

The stage but echoes hack the public voice. 

The drama’s law s the drama’s patrons give. 

For we that live to please, must please to live. 

Then prompt no more the follies you deerv, 

As ty rants doom their tools of guilt to die , 

’Tis yours this night to bid the reign commence 
Of rescued nature and reviving sense , 

To chase the charms of sound, the pomp of show, 
Eor useful mirth and salutary woe, 

Bid Scenic Virtue form the using age. 

And Truth diffuse her radiance from the sbage 
Hunt was a famous boxer on the stage Mahomet a 
dancer who had been exhibiting at Cosent Garden Theatre. 

On the Death of Dr Eohert Levett (1782) 
Condemned to Hope’s delusive mine, 

As on we toil from day to day, 

By sudden blasts, or slow decline. 

Our sonal comforts drop away 

Well tned through many a varying year. 

See Levett to the grave descend, 

Ofliaous, innocent, sincere. 

Of every friendless name the fnend 

Yet still he fills affection’s eye, 

Obscurely wise and coarsely kind , 

Kor, lettered arrogance, deny 
Thy praise to ment unrefined. 

When fainting nature called for aid, 

And hovenng death prepared the blow. 

Ills vigorous remedy displayed 
The power of art w itliout the show 

In misery’s darkest cavern known, 

Ills useful care was ever nigh. 

Where hopeless anguish poured his groan, 

And lonely want retired to die 

Ho summons mocked by chill delay, 

Xo petty gam disdained hy pndc , 

The modest wants of every day, 

The toil of every day supplied 
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His Mrloca wiU cd their iiarrovr round, 

Xor made a pan 0, nor left a void , 

And sure the Eternal Master found 
Tile sinjj’c talent veil employed 

The bus daj — the peaceful night, 

Enfclt, uncounted, glided bj , 

His frame eras firm — his pomcr, uerc hnght. 
Though noi" his eightieth year "as nigh 

Then v i li no firry throbbing pain, 

Xo cold gradations of dccav. 

Death broke at once the vital chain, 

^Vnd freed his -^ojl the nearest v-ay 

Johnson In his Arm-chah- 

My dear friend, clear our ntind of cant Vou may 
talk as other people do , j ou maj saj to a man, ‘ Sir, I 
am }our humble servant ’ "V ou arc not liis most humble 
servant \ oa maj , ‘ Tlicse arc liail times , it is a 
melanchoU thing to be rcccrved to such times.’ ^ ou 
don t mind the times ^ ou tell a man, ‘ I am sorry 
you had such bad v cathcr the last day of your jour- 
nev and vrerc so much vet ’ Von don't care sivpence 
whe her he is vet or dry \on may m this manner. 
It IS a mode of tall ing in society , but don’t think 
foolisnlv 

Treating vour adve-r^ary with respect is giving him 
an advantage to v hich he la not entitled The greater 
part of men cannot judge of reasoning, and are impressed 
In character, 'o that, if you allow your adversarv a 
respectable charac cr, they will thinl that though you 
differ from him von mav be m the wrong Sir, treating 
TOUT adversary v-ith respect r sinking soft in a battle 

Mickc'lncss is alway-, easier than virtue, for it tales 
the short cut to evcryahing It is much easier to steal 
a hundrc'I pounds than to gel it by lalmur, or any other 
wa 

Jlost scliemes of political improvement arc vciy laugh 
able things. 

I would not give half a guinc.a to live under one form 
of government rather than another It la of no moment 
to the happiness of an individnal Sir, the danger of 
the abuse of perver is no hing to a pnvatc man Wliat 
Trencliman is prevented from passing his life as he 
pleases •' 

Wliat IS cUmatr to liappmcss’ Place me in the heart 
of Asia should I no be exiled ’ MHiat proportion docs 
cbmatv bear to the complex system of human life’ \ ou 
may ad vase me to go to live at Bologna to cat sausages 
The sausages there are the best in the w orld they lose 
mneh by being earned. 

A snip Is worse than a gaoL There is in a gaol better 
air, better company, better conveniency of every kind, 
and a ship has the additional disadvantage of being in 
danger M hen men come to 111 c a sea bfc they arc not 
fit to live on land 

Every man will despute vvitli great gocxl humour 
upon a subject in which be is not interested I vwll dis 
putc very calmly upon the probability of another man’s 
son being banged , but if a man zealously enforces 
the proliabibty that my son will be hanged, I shall 
certainly not be in a very good humour wath him 
Murmy But, sir, truth will always bear an examma 
tion Johnson Yes, sir, but it is painful to be forced 
to defend it Consider, sir, bow should you lil e, though 


conscioits of your innocence, to be tned before a jury for 
a capital enme once a week ’ 

What we read with inclination makes a much stronger 
imprcs-ion If we rpad without inclination, half the 
mind IS employed m fixjng the attention, so there is hut 
one half to he employed on what we read If a 

man b^nS trt read in the middle of a book, and feels 
an inclination to go on, let him not quit it to go to 
the beginning He mav, perhaps, not feel again the 
inclination < 

kVc arc all more or less governed by interest But 
interest will not make us do everything In a case 
which admits of doubt, wc try to think on the side which 
Is for our interest, and generally bring ourselves to act 
accordingly But the subject must admit of diversity of 
colouring, it must receive a colour on tliat side 
Xo, sir, there must always be nghl enough, or appear 
ance of right, to keep wTong in countenance 

It is strange that there should be so little reading in 
the world, and so much v nting People in general do 
not waibngly read if ihcv can have anyahing else to 
arause them There must be an external impulse 
emulation, or vanitv, or avarice 

Xo money is belter spent than what is laid out for 
domestic satisfaction A man is pleased that liis wafe is 
dres cd as well as other people and a wife is please<l 
that sne is dressed. 

Bondi I have often blamed mvself sir, for not 
feeling for others as sensibly as many sav they do 
Johnson Sir, don’t be duped by them anv more ^ oa 
will find tlic'c very feeling people arc not ven ready to 
do you good They /ay you bv Jedtng 

But sir, let me tell you, ihc noblest prospect which 
a Scotchman ever secs, is the high road that leads him 
to England 

Wc talked of the proper use of nchos Johnson If I 
were a man of great estate, I would drive all the rascals 
whom I did not like out of the countrv, at an election 
In avihscd soacly personal merit will not serve you 
so much as money will Sir, you may mal e the expen 
menu Go into the street, and give one man a lecture 
on morality, and another a shilling, and sec which will 
respect you most. 

Sir, a woman preaching is like a dogs walking on us 
hind legs It is not well done, but you arc surprised 
to find it done at all 

(rrom UorwcII s yountex iftc HflruJes 
and Life of Dr yohnsen ) 

Johnsons works were first collected his literary executor Sir 
Jolm Hawkins, and published In clc\ca volumes in 1787-89. \nhar 
Murphys edition in eleven volumes niith a Liognphical essay, 
followed m 1796 and the best of their many successors is that pub- 
lished at Oxford m eleven volumes in 1835. Dr Birkbeck Hill has 
edited Rasiclas (r£37) // // attd Wtsdaut of Dr yohnson (1888), 
SeUct /Tsx/rjx (1889) and the Letlrr^ of Jolmson (189a). There arc 
editions of the / /■"« /f the Poets hy Peter Cunninsham (1854) and 
Mrs ?»apier (xSyj) and a selection of jux of the lives v.a^ edited 
by Mattheiv Arnold in 1878 For Boswells Life and its editors 
and critics, see the following article on BoswclL llie other 
bio;;TaphicaI matter, including ana from Hawkins s Life, Murphys 
Essay Mrs Ptozris Anecdotes, and the Recollections by Richard 
Comberland Bisliop Percy, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Hannah More, 
Madam" D iVrblay , and others Is rcpnnted in ilrs Isapi^rs volume 
ofyoknsomnna (1884). The chief cntical estimates arc Macaulay n 
famous essay and biography, and Mr Leslie Stephens monograph 
m the senes cf 'English Men of Loiters while much relevant 
information may be found m Birkbeck. Hills Dr yohnsen kis 
Friends and his Critics (1E78) and Seccomhes Age 0/ yetuison 
iifpdh Th"re is a useful bibliography m Colonel F Grant s volume 
on Johnson in the * Great M nters senes (1887). 
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James Bosiiell. 

tlic biognpher of Dr Johnson, is born at Edin 
burgh, i8lh October 1740, eldest son of Lord 
Auchinleck, 1 lau lord, uho had taken his title 
from the Atrshire estate uhich had belonged to 
the familj since the reign of James IV He uas 
educated at the Edinburgh High School and at 
the unnersities of Edinburgh and Glasgow, but 
greatb irritated the shrewd and surly old judge 
b) his fniohtx and 
dissipaUon A rest 
less Itch for m nting 
made him, a boj of 
eighteen, keep an 
‘c ^act journal,’ write 
poems and pro 
lo,,ucs to Edinburgh 
pla) s, and publish, 
at twentj three, a 
senes of would be 
cleier and witt) 
letters th it h id 
passed betw eon him- 
self and a com- 
panion of equal 
age ind operiencc, 
and a year in 
London at ts\ ent j 
spoiled him for 
a proiinciaL His 
capaeitN for making 
friends and for fall 
ing tcmporanlj in 
lo\ c, and his eager- 
ness to know people 
th it were notonous 
for anything, wcie 
as deep rooted in 
his nature as his 
lo\c of letters and 
of hterarj distinc- 
tion During his 
second 1 isit to Lon- 
don he had the supreme happiness of making Dr 
Johnson’s acquaintance in the back, parlour of Tom 
Dimcs’s shop in Russell Street (i6th Maj 1763) 
The sincerity of the disciple’s respect seems to ha\e 
touched the master’s heart, and the acquaintance 
quicklj ripened into a warm friendship, which 
stood the strain of many a brutal rebuff on 
Johnson’s part, and was kept m repair bj frequent 
letters on both sides throughout the rest of 
Johnson’s life A few months later Johnson 
accompanied Boswell to Harwich, on his way to 
stud) ci\il law at Utrecht, and parted from him 
with mam wise counsels At Utrecht Boswell 
spent one winter between stud) and dissipation, 
on an allowance from his father of ^£240 a) ear, 
ificr which, instead of returning home, he went 
on a tour through German), Switzerland, and 
Italy, and made the acquaintance of Voltaire and 


Rousseau Rousseau ga\e him a letter of intro- 
duction to Paoh, and to that hero the indefatigable 
Boswell at once repaired (1765) He was well 
received b) the Corsicans, and for a time pla%cd 
the great Englishman to his heart’s content, not 
forgetting to ask Paoh ‘ a thousand questions with 
regard to the most minute and private circum 
stances of his life’ Returning through France in 
1766, he escorted Therese Levasseur on her wa) 
to rejoin Rousseau in England, and immcdiatel) 

afterwards he 
passed adiocate, 
and had some little 
professional suc- 
cess , he seems to 
har e emplo) cd him- 
self roluntanl) at 
least' m the last 
stages of the famous 
Douglas causa His 
Account of Corsica 
appeared earh in 
1768, and had a 
great logiie John- 
son said the journal 
w as ‘ in a \ cr) high 
degree delightful 
and curious ’ but 
the poet Gra^ , 
whose e\es were 
undimmed b\ the 
partiaht) of friend 
ship, called it, in 
a letter to Horace 
\Valpolc, ‘ a dia 
logue betw een a 
green goose and a 
hero’ Eail) in 
3767 Boswell waited 
upon Chatham in 
Corsican costume 
to plead for Paoh, 
and was honoured 
some time after b) 
a warm letter from the great statesman, which 
encouraged Jiim in repl) to the charactenstic 
tementy of asking, ‘Could )our lordship find time 
to honour me now' and then with a letter^ To 
correspond with a Paoh and wUh a Chatham vs 
enough to keep a )oung man ever ardent in the 
pursuit of 1 irtuous fama’ 

From this time Boswell’s mind was much taken 
up with a succession of matnmonial schemes, 
which ended somewhat prosaicall) with his mar- 
nage (1769) to his cousin, Margaret Montgomcrv, 
a prudent and amiable woman, who bore him 
seven children, and proved herself a sensible and 
forgiving wife On the same da) his father 
marned a cousin of his owm, to the son’s disgust 
and alarm The old judge allowed his son ;^30o 
a )aar, and from time to time paid his debts for 
him, but not w ithout much grumbling and rnnnv^ 
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threats Bosuell neter became a prosperous 
Hn-}cr, and continued to make tnsits to London 
almost even, jear In 1773, fortunatelj for the 
world but atjainst the wishes of many of the 
members, he was, through Johnson’s influence, 
elected a member of the famous Literary Club 
Later in the same jear occurred the memorable 
jOumej to the Hebndes Neither Lord Auchin- 
leck nor Boswell’s 01. n wnfe could understand the 
enthusiasm for the uncouth-looking philosopher, 
and although the latter was studiousl) polite, she 
could not hide from the astute Johnson the fact 
that he was disliked In 1775 Boswell began to 
keep his terms at the Inner Temple, and was 
ultimatelj called to the English Bar m 1786 , in 
1776 the Aucbinleck propertj was entailed upon 
him , and in the August of 1782 he succeeded, on 
his father’s death, to an estate of £1600 a \car 
His last meeting wrth Johnson was at dinner 
with Sir Joshua Rejaiolds earlj in 1784, the jear 
Johnson died Crol cr calculated that Boswell 
met Johnson in all on one hundred and eight) 
da\s, or two hundred and setent)-six including 
the Scotch tour 

Boswell now made some attempts to enter 
on a political career, for some tears entertained 
hopes from the patronage of Lord Lonsdale, and 
could not understand Pitt’s ‘ utter foil) ’ in not 
seeing the t-alue of ‘m\ popular and pleasant 
talents but his sole reward \ as the rccordership 
of Carlisle, which he resigned in a )ear, through 
resentment of his patron’s treatment of him In 
1789 his wife died, and hcncefonward his dnnking 
habits got the mastery of him , he had been 
dnnking all his da\ s, w ith fits of repentance and 
solemn promises of amendment between From 
his drunkard’s hypoebondna and the pressure of 
monev difficulties he found refuge m waiting 
Johnson’s I ife, which occupied him seieral years 
Spite of occasional despondency and the pinch 
of finanaal difficulty, he refused to part with the 
copyright, and his confidence was justified. The 
book appeared in the Ma\ of 1791, v as receitcd 
with delight, and sold so rapidU that a second 
edition was issued in Jul) 1793. But his success 
failed to lighten his gloom or break him of 
his intemperate habits , his health ga\ e way, and 
he died in London, after a bnef illness, on the 
19th of Ml) 1795 

Boswell’s Lift of Johnson is admittedly our 
greatest biography, and the singular merit of the 
book raised the question how it could possibly hate 
been written by a man of such egregious w eakness 
and vanity as Boswell Macaulat advanced the 
preposterous paradox that it was because of his 
unnv ailed qualifications as a fool that its author 
had written the best life in existence. The true 
e.xplanation doubtless is, that this v anity and folly 
by no means made up Boswell’s whole mental 
equipment, and that the unenviable qualities m 
his character become so conspicuous laigclv 
because he had so much less reticence than 


ordinary men The man v ho could retain tlic 
fnendship of Samuel Johnson, and who could be 
described as ‘the best trav elling companion in the 
world,’ was something more than a parasite and 
a fcKil Nor could the most veraaous fool have 
written such a dexterously artistic book No 
doubt he had a noble subject , Johnson’s diaractci 
and wit, his wanged words, and his unsurpassed 
command of the mother-tongue in unforge.ablc 
phrases rendered a remarkable picture almost 
certain But in Boswell’s hands nothing has 
suffered , from cvadence w e hav e about a few of 
the conversations, we know that these at any rate 
have gained greatly in point from his editonal 
touch. He adds not one v ord too much, but gives 
us the most vivid dramatic pictures by a few 
simple but subtle strokes This is not the work 
of memory nearlv so much as of artistic repro 
duction — It is not photographic and realistic half 
so much as it is idealistic and creative We 
have here a special literary faculty, and, more- 
over, one of the rarest This obtrusive, irrcprc-s- 
sible, absurd, drunken Scotch advocate and laird 
had in him something of the true Shakespearean 
secret 

Of the following extracts, the first is from A 
Tour VI Corsica^ the others from Boswell’s Johnson 

Boswell In PaoU’B Camp 

The ambasciadorc Inglese, The English amhassadoiir, 
as the good peasants and soldiers used to call me, lx. 
came a great favounte among them I got a Corsican 
dress made, in which I walked about with an air of true 
satisfaction. The General did me the honour to present 
me with his own pistols, made m the island, all of 
Corsican wood and iron, and of excellent worlmanshiji 
I had even other accoutremcnl 1 even got one of 
the shells which had often sounded the alarm to hliertj 
I preserve them all with great care. 

The Corsican peasants and soldiers were quite free 
and easy with me. Numbers of them used to u-mc 
and see me of a morning, and just go out and in as 
they pleased I did every thing in my power to make 
them fond of the Bntish, and bid them hope for an 
alliance with us Thev asked me a thousand questions 
about my country, all which I cheerfully answered as 
well as I could 

One day they would needs hear me plav upon 
mv German flute. To have told my honest natural 
visitants. Really, gentlemen, I play very ill, and put 
on such airs as we do m our genteel companies, 
would have been highly ridiculous 1 therefore imnic 
dialely complied wath their request. I gave them one 
or two Italian airs, and then some of our beautiful 
old Scots tunes, Oilderovf ihe Lass of Patic’s Mill 
Com Riggs arc Bonny The pathelick simphaty and 
pastoral gaiety of the Scots musicl vnll alwavs please 
those who have the genuine feeling-, of nature The 
Corsicans were charmed vnth the speamens I gave tlicm, 
though I may now say that thev were very indilferenlb 
performed 

My good fnends insisted also to have an Englisli song 
from me I endeavoured io please them in the, too, and 
was veiy luckv m that which occurred to me. I sung 
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them ‘ Hearts of oik ire our shijw. Hearts of oak are 
our 'men ’ I translated it into Italian for them, and 
"never did I sec men so deliglited vith a song as the 
Corsicans were with ‘ Hearts of oak.' ‘ Cuore di querco,’ 
cried the), ‘bmo Ingkst.’ It Mas quite a jojous not 
I fancied myself to be a recruiting sea-officer I fanaed 
all mi chorus of Cor.icans aboard the Bntish fleet 

Boswells First Meeting: wltli Jolinson, 

At last, on Monday the i6th of Jlaj, vhen I nas 
silting 111 Mr Haucs’s back parlour, after having dmnk 
tea Mitli him and Airs Davies, Johnson unexpected!) 
came into the shop, and Mr Davies having perceived 
him, through the glass door in the room in which vve 
were silting, advanang towards us, he announced his 
awful approach to me, somewhat in the manner of an 
actor in the part of Horatio, when he addresses Hamlel 
on the appearance of his father's ghost, ‘ Look, my lord, 
It conics’’ 1 found that I had a very perfect idea of 
Johnson’s figure, from the portrait of him painted by 
Sir Joshua Kevnolds soon after he had published his 
Dictionary, m the attitude of sitting in his easy chair in 
deep meditation , vi Inch w as the first picture hrs fnend 
did for him, which Sir Joshua verykindlj presented to 
me, and from v Inch an engraving has been made for this 
work Mr Davies mentioned my name, and respect 
fulh introduced me to him 1 vias much agitated, and 
recollecting his prejudice against the Scotch, o*' which 
I had heard much, I said to Davies, ‘Don’t tell where 
I come from ’ — ‘ From Scotland,’ cried Davies, roguishly 
‘ Mr Johnson,’ said I, ‘ I do indeed come from Scotland, 
but I cannot help lU’ I am willing to flatter myself that 
I meant this as light pleasantry to soothe and conciliate 
him, and not as an humiliating abasement at the expense 
of mv country But however that might be, this speech 
was somewhat imlucky , for with that quickness of wut 
for V hich he was so remarkable, he seized the expression, 

‘ come from Scotland,’ which I used in the sense of bemg 
of that country , and, as if 1 had said that I had come 
aw a\ from it, or left it, retorted, ‘ That, Sir, I find, is 
VI hat a verv great manv of your countrvmcn cannot help ’ 
Tins stroke stunned me a good deal, and when we 
had sat down, I felt mvself not a little embarrassed, 
and apprehensive of what might come next He then 
addressed himself to Davies ‘AAhat do you think of 
Gamck? He has refused me an order for the play for 
Miss Williams, because he knows the house will be 
full, and that an order would be v orth three shillings ’ 
L-agcr to take any opening to get into conversation with 
him, I ventured to say, ‘O Sir, I cannot think Mr 
Gamcl would grudge such a trifle to you ’ ‘ Sir,’ said 

he, with a stem look, ‘I have known David Gamck 
longer than vou have done, and 1 know no nght you 
hive lo talk to me on the subject’ Perhaps I deserved 
this check , for it was rather presumptuous in me, an 
entire stranger, lo express any doubt of the justice of his 
animadversion upon his old acqnamtance and pupiL I 
now felt my self much mortified, and began to think that 
the liojic which I liad long indulged of obtaimng his 
ULquamtance vias blasted Apd, in truth, had not my 
ardour been uncommonly strong, and my resolution un 
commonly persevering, so rough a reception might have 
deterred me for ever from making any further attempts 
Fortunately, however, I remamed upon the field not 
wholly discomfited, and was soon rewarded by hcarmg 
some of his conversation. [1763 J 


JohnBon at the ‘Mitre 

I had learnt that his place of frequent resort was the 
Mitre tavern in Fleet Street, vihcre he loved lo sit up 
late, and I begged I might be allowed to pass an evening 
with him there soon, which he promised 1 should A 
few days afterwards, I met him near Temple Bar about 
one o’clock in the morning, and asked if he would then 
go to the Mitre ‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ it is too late , they 
won’t let us in But I ’ll go with you another night, 
w ith all my heart ’ 

A revolution of some importance m my plan of life 
had just taken place for instead of procuring a com 
mission in the foot guards, which was my own inclination, 
1 had, in compliance viith my father’s wishes, agreed lo 
study the law, and was soon to set out for Ltrecht, 10 
hear the lectures of an excellent civilian in that Uni 
versily, and then to proceed on my travels. Though 
very desirous of obtainmg Dr Johnson’s advice and in 
stnictions on the mode of pursuing my studies, I was 
at this tune so occupied, shall I call it? or so dissipated 
by the amusements of London, that our next meeting 
was not till Saturdav, June 25, when, happening to dine 
at Clifton’s eating house, in Butcher-row, I vvas surprised 
to perceive Johnson come in and lake his scat at another 
table. The mode of dining, or rather being fed, at such 
Jiouses in London is well known to many to be particu 
larly imsocial, as there is no ordinary, or united com 
panv, but each person has his own mess, and is under 
no obligation to hold any intercourse vnth any one. A 
liberal and full minded man, however, v\ho loves to talk, 
will break through this churhsh and unsocial restraint 
Johnson and an Irish gentleman got mto a dispute con 
cemmg the cause of some part of mankmd being black 
‘AVhy, Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘it has been accounted for 
m three ways either by supposing that they are the 
posterity of Ham, who was cursed , or that God at first 
created two kinds of men, one black, and another white , 
or that, by the heat of the sun, the skin is scorched, and 
so acquires a sooty hue. This matter has been much 
canvassed among naturalists, but has never been brought 
to any certain issue ’ AA'liat the Inshman said is totally 
obliterated from my mind , but I remember that he 
became very warm and intemperate in his expressions, 
upon vihich Johnson rose, and quietly walked away 
AVhen he had retired, his antagonist took his revenge, 
as he thought, by saying, ‘He has a most ungainU 
figure, and an affectation of pomposity unworthy of a 
man of genius.’ 

Johnson had not observed that I was m the room I 
followed him, however, and he agreed lo meet me in 
the evening at the Mitre 1 called on him, and we 
went thither at nine AVc had a good supjicr, and port 
wine, of which he then sometimes drank a bottle The 
orthodox hign church sound of the Mitre, — the figure 
and manner of the celebrated Samuel Johnson, — the 
extraordinary power and precision of his conversation, 
and the pnde, arising from Cndmg myself admitted as 
his companion, produced a vanety of sensations and a 
pleasing elevation of mind beyond what I had ever 
before experienced [1763 ] 

Johnson In the Stage-Cfoach. 

On Friday, August 5, vie set out early in the morning 
in the Harwidi stage coach. A fat elderly gentlewoman 
and a y oung Dutchman seemed the most inclmed among 
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US to conversation. At the inn where we dined, the 
gentlewoman said she had done her best to educate her 
children, and particular!)' that she had never suffered 
them to he a moment idle. Johnson ‘ I ansh, Madam, 
)On would educate me too, for I have been an idle 
fcHow all m) life ’ ‘I am sure. Sir,’ said she, ‘)on have 
not been idle.’ Johnson ‘Na), Madam, it isvcrj true 
and that gentleman there (pointmg to me) has been 
idle. He was idle at Edinburgh His father sent him 
to Glasgow, where he continued to be idle He then 
came to London, where he has been verj idle , and 
now he is going to Utrecht, where he wall be as idle as 
ever ’ I asl ed bun pnvatel) how he could C-xpose me 
so Johnson ‘ Poh, poh ' ’ said he, ‘ thev hnew nothmg 
about ) on, and wHl thmL of it no more ’ In the after 
noon the gentlewoman talked violcntlv against the 
Roman Catholics, and of the horrors of the Inquisition 
To the utter astonishment of all the passengers but 
myself, who knew that he could talk upon an) side of a 
question, he defended the Inquisition, and maintained 
that ‘ false doctrme should be chccl cd on its first 
appearance, that the aval power should unite with 
the church in pumshmg those viho dare to attack the 
established religion, and that such onl) were punished 
b) the Inquisition ’ He had in his pocket Pomfontus 
Mela de St/ii Oriis, in which he read occasionall), nnd 
seemed very intent upon ancient geograph) Though 
by no means niggardl), his attention to what was 
generally right was so minute that liavmg observed 
at one of the stages that I ostentatiousl) gave a shil 
ling to the coachman, when the custom was for each 
passenger to give onl) sixpence, he took me aside and 
scolded me, saymg that what I had done would make 
the coachman dissatisfied with all the rest of the 
passengers, who gave him no more than his due. This 
was a just repnraand , for in whatever wa) a man ma) 
indulge his generosity or his vanity in spending his 
mono), for the sake of others he ought not to raise the 
pnee of any article for which there is a constant 
demand 

Having slopped a night at Colchester, Johnson tailed 
of that town with veneration, for having stood a siege 
for Charles the First The Dutcliman alone now 
remamed with us. He spol e English tolcrabl) well, 
and thinking to recommend himself to us b) expatiating 
on the supenonty of the cnminal jurisprudence of this 
country over that of Holland, he inveighed against the 
barbant) of putting an accused person to the torture m 
order to force a confession But Johnson was as reads 
for this as for the Inquisition ‘MTij, Sir, jou do not, 
J find, understand the law of jour own country To 
torture in Holland is considered as a favour to an 
accused person , for no man is put to the torture there 
unless there is as much evidence against him as would 
amount to conviction in England An accused person 
among )0U, therefore, has one chance more to escape 
punishment than those who are tned among us.’ 

At supper this night he talked of good eating with 
uncommon satisfaction ‘Some people,’ said he, ‘have 
a foolish waj of not minding, or pretending not to mmd, 
what they eat. Tor mj own part, I mind mj bell) 
very studiously and very carefully , for I look upon 
it, that he who docs not mind his bell) will hardly 
mind anything else ’ He now appeared to me Jean 
PnJl philosophe, and he was for the moment not on!) 
senous but vehement [1763.] 


Mrs Williams's Tea-Table , 

\\c vvint home to his house to tea Mrs M'llliams 
made it vnlh suinaent dextentj, notwithstandmg her 
blindness, though her manner of satisljmg herself that 
the cups were full enough appeared to me a little 
awkward, for I fancied she put her finger down a 
certain wav, till she felt the tea touch it In my first 
elation at being allowed the pnvilege of attending Dr 
Johnson at his late visits to this lady, which was like 
being e secreltonins eonsilits, I wdlmgly drank cilp after 
cup, as if It had been the Heliconian spring But as the 
charm of novelty went off, I grew more fastidious, and 
besides, I discovered that she was of a peevish temper 

There was a pretty large circle this evening Dr 
Johnson was in very good humour, hvely, and read) to 
talk upon all subjects Mr Fergusson, the self taught 
philosopher, told him of a new invented machine which 
went without horses, a man who sat m it turned a 
handle, which worked a spnng, that drove it fonvard 
‘Then, Sir,’ said Johnson, ‘what is gained is, the man 
has his choice whether he vviU move himself alone, or 
himself and the machine too ’ Dommicctti bemg men- 
tioned, he would not allow him any ment. ‘There 
IS nothing in all this boasted system No, Sir, medi 
cated baths can be no better than warm water, their 
onl) effect can be that of tepid moisture ’ One of the 
company took the other side, mamtammg that medicmes 
of vanous sorts, and some too of most powerful effect, 
ore introduced into the human frame bj tlie medium of 
the pores, and, therefore, when warm water is impreg- 
nated with salutiferous substances, it may produce great 
effects as a bath This appeared to me very satisfactory 
Johnson did not answer it, but talking forvactorv, and 
determined to be master of the field, he had recourse to 
the device which Goldsmith imputed to him in the witty 
words of one of Cibber’s comedies ‘There is no argu 
mg vvitli Johnson, for when his pistol misses fire, he 
knocks )ou down with the butt end of it ’ He turned 
to the gentleman, ‘ M ell. Sir, go to Domimeetti, and 
get thyself fumigated, but be sure that the steam be 
directed to thy head, for that is the peceant part ’ Tins 
produced a tnumphant roar of laughter from the motley 
asscmbl) of philosophers, pnntcrs, nnd dependents, male 
and female 

I know not how so whimsical a thought came into 
raj mind, but I asked, ‘If, Sir, you were shut up in a 
castle, and a new bom child with you, what would you 
do^’ Johnsmt ‘M'hj, Sir, I should not much like my 
company ’ Boswell ‘But would yon take the trouble 
of reanng it?’ He seemed, as may well be supposed, 
unvvalling to pursue the subject, but upon myjversever- 
ing m my question, replied, ‘ WTiv yes. Sir, I would, 
but I must have all conveniences If I had no garden, 

I would make a shed on the roof, and take it there for 
fresh air I should feed it, and wash it much, and wath 
warm water to please it, not with cold water to give 
It pain’ Borvell ‘But, Sir, does not heat relax’’ 
Johnson ‘Sir, you are not to imagine the water is 
to bo very hot. I would not coddle the child No, Sir, 
the hardy method of treating children docs no good 
I’U take you five children from London, who shall cuff 
five Highland children Sir, a man bred in London 
wall carry a burden, or run, or wrestle, as well as a 
man brought up m tne hardest manner m the country ’ 
Boroell ' Good living, I sujipose, makes the Londoners 
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strong’ Johnson ‘Wht, Sir, 1 don’t kno^t that a 
does Our chairmen from Ireland, uho are as strong 
men as any, ha\e been brought up upon potatoes 
Quanta} makes up for qualit} ' Boswell ‘ Would you 
teach this child that I base furnished you t\ith any 
thing’’ Johnson ‘Iso, I should not be apt to teach it ’ 
Boroell Would not }ou have a pleasure m teaching 
a?’ Johnson ‘Iso, ba, I should not base a pleasure 
m teaching a’ Boswell ‘Have }Ou not a pleasure 
in leaching men’ There I have }ou You have the 
same pleasure in teaching men that I should have in 
teaching children ’ Johnson ‘ Wh} , something about 
that’ [26th October 1769] 

Johnson at htn Inn 

Yi e dined at an excellent inn at Chapel house, where 
he cspatiated on tlie felicity of England in as taverns 
ind inns, and tnumphed over the French for not having, 
in an} perfection, the tavern hfe. ‘There is no private 
house,’ said he, ‘in which people can enjo} themselves 
so well as at a capital tavern Let there be ever so 
great plent} of good things, ever so much grandeur, 
ever so much elegance, ever so much desire that every 
Imd} should be easv, m the nature of things it cannot 
lie there must always be some degree of care and 
anxitt} rhe master of the house is anxious to enter 
tain his guests— the guests arc anxious to be agreeable 
to him , and no man but a very impudent dog indeed 
can as freely command what is in another man’s house 
as if It were his own Whereas at a tavern there is 
a general freedom from anxict} You are sure you are 
welcome, and the more noise }ou make, the more 
trouble }ou give, the more good things }ou call for, the 
wdeomer you are Eo servants will attend }ou with 
the alaenty which waiters do, who arc incit^ by the 
prospect of an immediate reward in proportion as they 
please No, Sir, there is nothing which has }et been 
contnved b} man by which so much happiness is pro 
duced as by a good tavern or inn ’ He then repeated, 
with great emotion, Shenstone’s lines 

‘ hoe’er has travell’d life’s dull round, 

YTiere er his stages may havn been, 

May sigh to think he still has found , 

Tlie warmest welcome it an inn ’ 

My niustnous fnend, I thought, did not sufficiently 
idinire Shenstone That ingenious and elegant gentle- 
man s opinion of Johnson appears in one of his letters 
to Mr Graves, dated Feb 9, 1760 ‘I have Intel} been 
reading one or two volumes of the Rambler, who 
excepting against some few hardnesses in his manner, 
and the want of more examples to enliven, is one of 
the most nervous, most perspicuous, most concise, most 
harmonious prose vvntera I know A learned diction 
improves b} time.’ 

In the afternoon, as we were driven ripidl} along m 
the post chaise, he said to me, ‘ Life has not many 
things better than this ’ We stopped at Stratford upon 
dvon, and drank tea and coffee, and it pleased me to 
lie with him upon the classic ground of Shakespeare’s 
native place. [21st March 1776 ] 

Meeting of Johnson and Wilkes 

Upon the much expected Wednesda}, I called on him 
about half an hour before dinner, as 1 often did when 
V e V ere to dine out together, to sec that he was read} 


in time, and to accompan} him. I found him buffeting 
his books as upon a former occasion, covered with dust, 
and makmg no preparation for going abroad ‘How 
IS this, Sir?’ said I ‘Don’t }ou recollect that you 
ore to dine at Mr Dilly’s’’ Johnson ‘Sir, I did not 
think of going to Dill}’s it went out of ni} head 
I have ordered dinner at home with Mrs Williams ’ 
Boswell ‘But, my dear Sir, you know you were en 
gaged to Mr Dill}, and I told him so He will expect 
}ou, and will be much disappointed if you don’t come.’ 
Johnson ‘You must talk to Mrs Williams about this ’ 

Here was a sad dilemma. I feared that what I was 
so confident I had secured would }et be frustrated He 
had accustomed himself to show Mrs Williams such a 
degree of humane attention as frequently imposed some 
restraint upon him , and I knew that if she should be 
obstinate, he would not stir I hastened down stairs 
to the blind lady’s room, and told her I was in great 
uneasiness, for Dr Johnson had engaged to me to dine 
this day at Mr Dill}’s, but that he had told me he had 
forgotten his engagement, and had ordered dinner at 
home ‘Yes, Sir,’ said she, pretty pecnshl}, ‘Dr John 
son IS to dine at home ’ — ‘ Madam,’ said I, ‘ his respect 
for }on is such that I know he wall not leave you 
unless you absolutely desire it. But as you have so 
much of his company, I hope you will be good enough 
to forego It for a day , as Mr Dilly is a very worthy 
man, has frequently had agreeable parties at his house 
for Dr Johnson, and will be vexed if the Doctor neglects 
him to day And then. Madam, be pleased to consider 
my situation , I earned the message, and I assured Mr 
DiUy that Dr Johnson was to come, and no doubt he 
has made a dinner, and inv ited a company, and boasted 
of the honour he expected to have. I shall be quite 
disgraced if the Doctor is not there.’ She gradually 
softened to my solicitations, which were certainl} as 
earnest as most entreaties to ladies upon any occasion, 
and was graciously pleased to empower me to tell Dr 
Johnson, ‘ That all things considered, she thought he 
should certainly go ’ I flew back to him, still m dust, 
and careless of what should be the event, ‘indifferent 
in Ills choice to go or stay , ’ but as soon as I had 
announced to him Mrs Williams’s consent, he roared, 

‘ Frank 1 a clean shirt ’ — and was very soon dresL 
iVhen I had him fairly seated in a hackney coach with 
me, I exulted as much as a fortune hunter who has got 
an heiress into a post chaise with him, to set out for 
Gretna Green 

When we entered Mr Dilly’s drawing room, he found 
himself in the midst of a company he did not know I 
kept my'self snug and silent, watching how he would 
conduct himselt I observed him whispenng to Mr 
Dill}, ‘Who IS that gentleman. Sir?’— ‘Mr .(^hur 
Johnson ‘Too, too, too,’ (under his breath,) 
which was one of his habitual muttenngs. Mr Arthur 
Lee could not but be very obnoxious to Johnson, for he 
was not only a patriot but an American He was after 
wards minister from the United States at the Court 
of Madnd ‘And who is the gentleman in hce?’ — 

‘ Mr Wilkes, Sir ’ This information confounded him 
still more, he had some difficulty to restrain himself, 
and taking up a book, sat down upon a window seat 
and read, or at least kept his eye intently upon it for 
some time, till he composed himself IIis feelings, I 
dare sa}, were awkward enough But he no doubt re 
collected havnng rated me for supposing that he could 
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be at all disconcerted bj anj- compan\, and lie, therefore, 
resolutel} set himself to beha\ e quite as an eas) man of the 
norld, rvho could adapt himself at once to the disposition 
and manners of those nhom he might chance to meet 

The cheering sound of ‘Dinner is upon the table’ 
dissolved his revenc, and ivc all sat down inthout any 
symptom of ill humour There were present — beside 
Mr MTlkes and Mr xVrthur Lee, nho uas an old com 
anion of mine nhen he studied phjsic at Edinburgh — 
fr (now Sir John) Miller, Dr Lettsom, and Mr Slater 
the druggist Mr Wilkes placed himself next to Dr 
Johnson, and liehaved to him with so much attention 
and politeness that he gamed upon him msensiblj No 
man cat [ate] more heartily than Johnson, or loved 
better uhat nas nice and delicate Mr \\ ilkes was very 
assiduous in helping him to some fine veaL 'Praj give 
me leave, Sir , — It is better here — A little of the brown 
— Some fat. Sir — A little of the stuffing — Some gravy — 
Let me have the pleasure of giving you some butter — 
Allow me to recommend a squeeze of this orange , or 
the lemon, perhaps, may have more zest ’ — ‘ Sir, Sir, I 
am obliged to you. Sir,’ cned Johnson, bovnng, and 
turning his head to him with a look for some time of 
‘surly virtue^’ but, in a short whde, of complacency 
[I5lh May 1776 ] 

BosweU'a Last Meeting with Johnson 

On Wednesday, June 30, the fnendlv confidential 
dinner with Sir Joshua Reynolds took place, — no other 
company being present Had I known that this wxs 
the last time that I should enjoy, m this world, the con 
versation of a fnend whom I so much respected, and 
from whom I denved so much instruction and entertain 
ment, I should have been deeply affected MTien I 
now look bad to it, I am vexed that a single word 
should have lieen forgotten. 

Our conversation turned upon Imng m the country, 
which Johnson, whose melancholy mind required the 
dissipation of quick successive variety, had habituated 
himself to consider as a kind of mental impnsonment 
*^ct, Sir,’ said I, ‘there are many people who are 
content to hve m the country’ Johnson ‘Sir, it is m 
the intellectual world as in the physical world we are 
told by natural philosophers that a body is at rest in 
the place that is fit for it , they who ore content to live 
m the country, are Jit for the country ’ 

Talking of various enjoyments, I argued that a re 
fincment of taste was a disadvantage, as they who 
have attamed to it must be seldomer pleased than 
those who have no mce discrimination, and are there 
fore satisfied with everything that comes in tlieir way 
Johnson ‘Nay, Sir that is a paltry notion Endea 
vour to be as perfect as you can in every respect’ 

I accompamed him, m Sir Joshua Reynolds’s coach, 
to the entry of Bolt court He asked me whether I 
would not go with him to his house , I declined it, from 
an apprehension that my spirits would sink We bade 
adieu to each other affectionately in the carnage. MTien 
he liad- got dovni upon the foot pavement, he called out, 
‘Fare you well,’ and without looking back, sprung 
away with a kind of pathetic bnskness, if I may use 
that expression, which seemed to indicate a stniggle to 
conceal uneasiness, and impressed me with a foreboding 
of our long, long sejjaration [1784.] 

Standard edilionv of BosvrdU fereat woric are thow b> I>apicr 
(4V0I5. 1884 , two auppicmenlarv volumes contam Boswell s ytntrnal 


0/ It r nir io iht Ilebridts and ‘ Johiisoniana ■) and by Dr Birkbeek 
Hill (6 vols 1887). Invaluable for the light thrown on Boswells 
inner character arc Ltflm to TimfU (1856) whose acquaint 
ance he had made while yet a student at Edinhiirgh University, 
and BastLtUiana(t%sJi hy Charles Rogers. Of the famous essays by 
Macaulay and Carlyle, which contradict rather than correct each 
other, the latter has much more truth in it than the former There 
IS a Life of Boswell by Percy Fitzgerald (a vols. iSgiX 

THOMAS DAVIDSON 

Mrs PiozzI (1741-1821) was as yet Mrs 
Thrale when she became a particular star in 
Dr Johnson’s firmamenL Bom at Bodvel in 
Carnarvonshire, Hester Lyaich Salusbury m 1763 
married Henry Thrale, a prosperous Southwark 
brewer, m 1765 Johnson conceived an extra- 
ordinary affection for her, was domesticated in her 
house at Streatham Place for over sixteen years, 
and for her sake learned to soften many of his 
ecccntncities Thrale, who made Johnson one of 
his four executors, died m 1781, after his wafe 
had home him twelve children, and m 1784 the 
brewery — ‘the potentiality of becoming nch beyond 
the dreams of avance,’ as Johnson said — was 
sold for .^135, 000 Johnson felt himself slighted 
when the widow became attached to the Italian 
musiaan Piozzi The mamage took place in July 
1784, the pair travelled through France, Italy, 
Germany, and Belgium, returning to England in 
1787 In 1795 Piozzi built Brymbella on the 
Civvy d, and there Piozzi died m 1809 When past 
seventy the irrepressible old lady formed a senti- 
mental attachment for the actor W A. Conway , 
she was eighty when she died from the consc 
quences of a broken leg Vivacious, frank, and 
witty, she was charming and pretty, if hardly 
beautiful Only two of her works can be said to 
live, and that solely through their subject — Attec- 
dotes of Dr Johnson (1786, rcpnnted m Mrs 
Napier’s Johstsomana, 1884J and Letters to and from 
Dr Johnson (1788) She was an acute observer, 
and her reminiscences are often interesting, though 
she was by no means painfully accurate. Her 
Observations and Rejlectwns on her Continental 
ex-penences are forgotten, as are a book on British 
Synonymy (1794) and her Retrospection over the 
ev ents of eighteen hundred y ears ' (1801) Of her 
poems, the best-knowai. The Three Warnings, was 
her first, and was so much above the level of her 
other verse that it was believed to have been at 
least amended by Johnson , it appeared in a 
volume of Miscellanies issued in 1766 by Mrs 
Wiliams, the blind inmate of Johnson’s house 
Mrs Piozzi’s contributions to The Florence Miscel- 
lany in 1785 afforded a subject for Gifford’s satire, 
his Baviad hav mg been w ntten expressly to ndi 
cule the Della Cruscan mutual admiration society, 
of which Mrs Piozzi was arch pnestess 

From ‘The Three ■Warnings ’ 

WHien sports went rotind, and all were gay. 

On neighbour Dobson’s wedding day. 

Death called aside the jocund groom 
With him into another room. 
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And lool^mg grave— ‘You must,’ sa)s he, 

‘ Quit jour sAvect bride, and come ^nth me ’ 

‘ With )ou ' and quit mj Susah’s side? 

AVith you ' ’ the hapless husband cned , 

‘ Young as I am, ’tis monstrous hard ' 
Besidfs, in truth, I ’m not prepared 
Mj thoughts on other matters go , 

This IS my uedding-day, you know ’ 

What more he urged I have not heard, 

Ills leasons could not ucll be stronger, 
bo Death tlie poor delinquent spared. 

And left to Ine a little longer 
et calling up a serious look, 

Hia hour glass trembled uhile lie spoke — 
Neighbour,’ he said, ‘farewell ' no more 
Shall Death disturb your mirthful hour 
And further, to aa oid all blame 
Of cruelty upon my name. 

To giae you time for preparation, 

And fit you for your future station, 
rhree seaeral warnings you shall have, 
Before aou’re summoned to the grave , 

W ilhng for once I ’ll quit my prey, 

And grant a kind repneve , 

In hopes y ou ’ll hai e no more to say , 

But, when I call again this waa, 

Yell pleased the world will lease.’ 

To these conditions both consented. 

And parted j>erfeclly contented 

AVhat next the hero of our tale befell, 

Hoav long he haed, how wise, how well. 
How roundly he pursued his course, 

And smoked his pipe, and stroked his horse, 
The willing muse shall tell 
He chaffered then, he bought and sold, 

>.or once perceived his growing old, 

Xor thought of Death as near 
His friends not false, his wife no shrew, 

Many his gams, his children few. 

He passed his hours in peace. 

But while he aaeaved his wealth increase, 

A\ hile thus along life’s dusty road. 

The beaten track content he trod 
Old Time, avhose haste no mortal spares. 
Uncalled, unheeded, unawares. 

Brought on his eightieth year 
And now, one night, in musing mood. 

As all alone he sate. 

The unwelcome messenger of Fate 
Once more before him stood. 

Half stilled with anger and surprise, 

‘ So soon returned I ’ old Dobson cncs. 


‘ So soon, d’ ye call it?’ Death rcplics- 
‘ Surely, my friend, yon ’re but in jest ' 

Since I 1 as litre before 
'Tis sir and thirty tears at least, 
knd you nre now fourscore ’ 

‘ So much the w orse,’ the cloi ai rejoined , 

‘To spare the aged would be kind 
Ilowctcr, see your search be legal , 

And y onr authontt — is 't regal ’ 

Else you art come on a fool’s errand, 

IVith but a secretary s vi arrant 

Beside you promised nit Tlirte Yarnmgs 

Yhich I base looked for nights and mornings. 

But for that loss of time and ease, 

1 can rtcostr damages ’ 

* 1 know, cncs Death, ‘that at the best, 

I seldom am a welcome guest , 

But don t lie ca])tiou.t, friend, at leas’ , 

I little thought sou ’d still be ablt 
To stump about your farm and stable 
^ our year* has e run to a great length , 

1 wash you jo\, though, of your strength ' ’ 

‘ Hold ” sass the farmer , ‘not so fast ' 

I base been lame these four years past ’ 

‘ And no great wonder,’ Dualh rti>lics , 

‘ However, you still keep your eyes , 

And sure, to see one’s loves and fnend', 
tor legs and arms would make amends ' 

‘ Perhaps’ saya Dobson, ‘so it might, 

Bill lallcrU lie lost m\ sight ’ 

‘ This is a shocking story , faith, 

\ ct there ’s some comfort sliU,’ says Death , 

‘Each stnics your sadness to amuse, 

1 warrant \ou ha\c all the new a ’ 

‘There’s none,’ cries he , ‘and if there were, 

I ’m grown so deaf, I could not hear ’ 

‘Isay, then,’ the spectre stem rejoined, 

‘ 1 liesc arc unjustifiable ycaminga 
If you are lame, and de.af, and bbnd, 

You ’s c had \ onr Three sufficient Warnings , 

So come along , no more we ’ll part,’ 

He said, and touched him with his dark 
And now old Dobson, turning pale, 

1 iclds to his fate — so ends my tale 

Th* -icerctao s warrant referfl to ihc famous iltegal wanrrat 
used a^uunst W ilkes (see below at page 516)- In 1E61 Abraham 
Hayward edited Mrs Piozsi s.-fr fti and /.tUrary 

Remain! (a sols 1861), s-e also Mangms Ptazziana {1S33) and 
L B Scclj s (1891)- 
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jT was part of the spirit of the 
5 nineteenth centun to look 
down on the eighteenth and 
all its norks, and greath 
to o^ erestinnate tlie deeper, 
higher, holier temper of the 
new epoch Colendge’s dis- 
co\ er3 , b} German help, of the contrast bet\\ een 
understanding and reason, led him to an un- 
philosophical disdain of all that had been 


accomplished in the century into iihich he was 
bom, Carlyle denounced ‘a sceptical century 
and godless,’ ‘ opulent in accumulated falsities 
as never centurt was ’ It became customary' 
to agree that those three unhappy generations 
of men w ere dted to faith, to histoncal insight, 
to poetical feehng, to lo\ e of nature, to appre- 
hension or real admiration of the subhrae, the 
beautiful, die tender, the true. .-Vnd it was 
assumed that the English literature of the 
period, mysteriously difienng from tliat of all 
other periods, consistenth and comprehensiiely 
reieals and displays these lamentable defects 
m intellectual and spintual life. 

Geological development did not proceed by 
universal cataclysms, in literary history, though 
there are changes of humour, of taste, and of 
fashion — nolent as well as gradual, profound 
as well as superficial — the revolutions recorded 
are rarely or never so absolute as nmeteenth- 
century w nters unhistoncally declared , and the 
transition from the eighteenth-century way of 
looking at things or of putting things was not 
one of them The men of the eighteentli 
century bled when they were pncked, laughed 
if they were tickled, died when they were 
poisoned, they loved, they hated, they re- 
joiced and hoped and feared , the roots of 
poetry were still deep-planted in their life, even 
though the life had for the time gone out of 
their poetry 

In trath, the literature of that time was a 
somewhat peculiarly' self consistent outcome of 
the characteristic English temperament Our 
literary mood has changed, but m our ordmaiy 
rule of life the principles of the eighteenth 
century are still dominant The Englishman 


does not wear his heart on his sleeve, still 
less the Scotsman — it is weak and worthy only 
of a foreigner to be demonstrative He does 
not propose to take the public to his heart, or 
let them feel the very pulse of the machme 
In religion he will not grovel in abject self- 
negation, nor does he desire or aim at ecstatic 
bliss. Englishmen do not (except in poetry') 
shout for intensity' of joy or scream with 
laughter — nor do they weep or whine if they 
can jxissibly help it, they are reticent m the 
sphere of the domestic affections, and are v eiy' 
slow to unbosom themselves about any other 
We are not enthusiastic, we regard the mtense 
with suspicious dislike Me do not adore, we 
do not gush, we will not allow ourselves to 
seem surprised or delighted, we are extremelv 
reserved — good form so prescribes it How- 
ever much we may actually feel, this is still 
the law of the island-bom, save only in art 
and poetry Yet contrariwise, in literature and 
art, but there only, we now set the highest 
value on that which is the most complete 
self rev elation of the artist, illustrating even 
the fainter nuances of his varying moods, his 
hopes, his fears, his doubts, struggles, distresses, 
despondencies, despairs In poetry we say we 
love intensity and unreserve 

Not so was It with us under good Queen 
Anne and the Georges Then the Englishman 
earned into his literature what was and is still 
the rule of his daily life— moderation, common- 
sense, correctness, abhorrence of ‘ enthusiasm ’ 
m word as in deed, self-complacent apprecia 
tion of the high degree of civilisation he had 
now happily attained, and a corresponding dis- 
regard of what he thought ‘Gothic,’ barbarous, 
and uncultured Dignified reserve was the key- 
note of literature, the ‘lync cry,’ whether of 
joyorgnef, was repressed on pnnciple, mystery 
and marvel vv ere ratiocinativ ely explained aw ay , 
nature was admired on philosophical grounds , 
‘propnetv’ was the fetich of the period, de- 
corum, elegance, point, and good taste took 
aristocratic precedence of uncouth ongmality, 
humour, and power The originality, the 
humour, and the power had not ceased to 
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CMst, but It was not the fashion to welcome 
them save under restraint 

Yet even m the early part of the century, 
as we have seen, the classicism adapted to 
French modes, the Popian formalism specially 
characteristic of the whole pcnod, was early 
disturbed by the emergence here and there of 
a vein of idealism, sentimentalism, realism, and 
nature w orship, and of a simplicity sometimes 
not a little affected Wesley and W'hitefield 
had w akcned the dogmatic and anti dogmatic 
slumber of indifference with powerful effect 
before the middle of the century Berkeley’s 
idealism had sufficiently little m common with 
the age of deism and of common -sense. 
Thomson was but one of the ])oels of nature 
seen m a new light. Spenser, after long 
oblivion, was tasted again, and after a fashion 
imitated There is a romantic note in the 
Countess of Whnchilsea’s Jierene, in Parnell’s 
Ntght-Piece, in Hamilton of Bangour’s Biaes of 
Yarrow Long before Macpherson, before 
even Jerome Stone of Dunkeld, such a minor 
poet as Aaron Hill sang after Gaelic models — 
once, at least — of Scuir Uaran in the wilds 
of Ross shire, of heather, pines, and high- 
land lochs, and in vision described Skye as 
a ‘fair isle’ nearly fifty y'ears before it was 
discovered by Dr Johnson , and sought and 
found new poetic materials in semi barbarous 
Russia. ‘ Gothic ’ ceased to be a synonym for 
the uncouth, the contemptible, the worthless 
Gray w'os strongly attracted by things Celtic, 
Norse, weird, glamorous, Collins’s ode on TIic 
Superstitions of the Highlands, written irt 1749, 
contained, according to Lowell, the germ of the 
whole romantic movement, and the father of 
the Wffirtons wrote ‘ Runic ’ odes. Vernacular 
wntmg became popular , Allan Ramsay by his 
Eveigieen revived interest in the poetic past 
of his country, pseudo antique ballads were 
largely manufactured m the north, as also songs 
lacking neither m directness, simplicity, tender- 
ness, nor pathos 

In the latter half of the century the spirit of 
innovation shows itself more constantly, more 
irrepressibly, and in more various shapes 
Interest in the romantic past, cunosity' about 
the unfamiliar ways and regions of the remote 
East, wulhngness to be surprised and attracted 
by novelties, a craving for change, accom- 
pany the 'return to nature’ Life is more 
varied, there is a warmer throb m literature 
Scottish national feelihg assumed new shapes , 
the W’elsh national awakening, intellectual 


and spiritual, became pronounced , the Irish 
National party found leaders in Flood and 
Grattan Significantly enough Adam Smith 
founded a new social polity in the very year 
that the American Revolution made a break in 
history , and this and much else in thought and 
in speech, and even in song, prepared the way 
fot projecting a tabula rasa, for the vision of 
all things become new, to be realised not in the 
kingdom of God but in the Republic of the 
Atre Supreme Shakespearean criticism, begun 
in Queen Anne’s time, had become really im 
portanl with Johnson, Steevens, and Malone 
Though Gibbon still called German a barbar- 
ous idiom, a new desire to know about things 
German showed that the existence of a great 
Teutonic literature liad begun to be realised, 
‘Sturm und Drang’ and Werterism were more 
readily assimilated in England than Klopstock 
and Gessner Youngs Night Thoughts and 
BlaiFs Gtave illustrate the widespread elegiac 
mood, the determination to snatch a fearful 
joy from the poetic aspects of the melancholy, 
and were wholly independent of Werter But 
JVerter and Gotz ron Berltchtngcn told both 
directly and indirectly on English literature, as 
did the melodramas of other German authors 
By common consent two publications are 
accepted as specially showing that ‘going in 
the tops of the trees ’ that heralded the spirit 
of the new century’, Maepherson’s Ossian 
(1760-^3) and Voxefs Reltques Even by those 
who most abhorred it, as by Wordsworth, it 
was admitted that the ‘ impudent HighlandeFs ’ 
phantom offspnng was greeted with acclama- 
tion in the south, and ‘the thin consistence 
took Its course through Europe upon the 
breath of popular applause ’ And Percy, 
who had begun his literary life work by trans 
lating (from the Portuguese) a Chinese novel 
and (from Du Mallet) Eddaic poetry', issued in 
1765 those Reliques of Ancient English Poetry, 
to which German literature was profoundly 
indebted, and by which, as Wordsworth said, 
English poetry’ ‘ has been absolutely redeemed 
I do not think there is an able w riter m 
verse of the present day’ who would not be 
proud to acknowledge his obligation to tlu 
Rehques I know it is so with my friends’ 
According to Wordsworth, Percy ‘only’ vvanted 
resolution to follow his genius into the regions 
of true simplicity’ and genuine pathos, as 
evinced by’ his exquisite ballad of Sir Catiline 
and by many other pieces,’ but unhappily 
fell back in his Hermit of Waikworth to ‘the 
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\ague, glossy, and unfeeling language of his 
day’ Since the prophet of the New Spint 
made this memorable profession and confession, 
the significance of the Reltqttes for England 
and the i\orld has onlj become more manifest 
The Wartons had a large share in the new 
propaganda, not merely by direct polemic 
against Pope and bj their rehabilitation of the 
ancient wmters, but by their sympathy for things 
Celtic, ‘ Gothic,' and mediaeval The Rmuley 
Rovns showed the immediate effect of the 
no\el affection for a mediaevalism often wholly 
misconcen ed, melodramatic, and false to his- 
torv, too defective in their antiquananism to 
deceive any but the unwar)' or un instructed, 
the) are )et, as the work of a true and onginal 
poet, much more genuinely romantic than the 
tame \erse of the Wartons 

Hidden grots, mossy cells, Druids and bards, 
monks and hermits, knights and minstrels, came 
to their owm , the lo\ e for the wald in scener)', 
eccentric in Gra) and Walpole, became normal, 
until ‘ Picturesque Tours ’ and the assthen- 
cism of Gilpin and Uvedale Pnce became 
matter of mirth and parody T 7 te Castle of 
Otranto, Scott said, had ‘ been justly con- 
sidered the original and model of a peculiar 
species of composition,’ and it prepared the w'ay 
for the Old English Baron, for The Mysteries 
of Udolpho, with Its odd b'end of romanticism 
and sentimentalism, and for Lewis’s Monk Six 
several English translations of Burger’s Lenore 
appeared between 1796 and 1800 Beattie’s 
Minstrel, full of the love of solitary communion 
with nature and frank jO) m her beauty, in so 
far anticipates Wordsworth, Thomas Warton, 
in thought and feeling, in word and rh)thm, 
often anticipates Scott The Traveller and 
Deserted ICllage show didacticism on a new 
plane, Goldsmith’s keen sense of the social 
evils of his time was strongly marked, and his 
simple English, though his sentences were often 
built on the Johnsonian model, was a sharp 
contrast to Johnson’s Latinised ponderousness 
Goldsmith as plajwnght broke with old con- 
ventions, to the disma) of conservatives, as 
Garrick on the stage had brought about a swift 
advance from formalism to naturalness , Shendan 
went even further m emancipating comedy from 
the stilted st)le Gibbon, in noble succession 
to Hume and Robertson, at least marks the 
histoncal trend of men’s minds Burke, b) his 
attitude to the Americans in their struggle, 
showed that if he became pronouncedl) hostile 


to the French Revolution, it was the fault as 
well as the misfortune of the fnends 6f libert) 
Bentham was engaged m his lifelong polemic 
against established legal and political gnev- 
ances , Godwin’s Pohtieal Justice contained 
well nigh as powerful revolutionary elements 
as Paine’s works The caustic cancatures 
and pungent parodies of the Anti Jacobin, of 
Gifford and ‘ Peter Pindar,’ served not merely 
as a reductio ad absurdum of what was novel, 
fantastic, extrav’agant, but cbensbed a subver- 
sive spint that acted in quite other wa)s than 
was intended satire proved again ‘the bane 
of the sublime ’ as then understood It made 
for ever impossible that tendenc) to run not 
in personification and apostrophe, of which 
Erasmus Darwin is the most unlucky exponent 
— a tendency which, ever since Thomson’s ornate 
and artificial diction had been commended by 
admirable poetrv, had run parallel with the ten- 
dency seen in Goldsmith and Cow per to simpler 
utterance Cow per and Bums are the notable 
poets of the last decades of the centurj Bums 
showed in full measure the enthusiasm of 
humanit) , Cow per summed up all the tender 
humanities and sweet domesticities in verse 
which even Wordsworth accounted ‘chaste m 
diction ’ Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope is 
the last of the categorj of which Akenside’s 
Pleasures of the Imagination was the most 
notable earl) example, romantic only m name, 
doubly didactic in substance Crabbe is still 
a didactic, though his peculiar gravitation to 
humble life and depressing issues points away 
from the temper of his predecessors W’llham 
Lisle Bowles distmctl) marks the transition 
penod, Blake, a prophet and more than a 
prophet, though m the eighteenth centur) is 
hardl) of it Rogers’s Pleasures of Memory 
belongs to the same group as the earlier Plea- 
sures of the Imagination and the later Pleasures 
of Hope, and Campbell’s patriotic songs onl) 
continue a senes of which Thomson’s ‘Rule 
Bntannia’and Gamck’s ‘Heart of Oak’ were 
early examples Jane Austen lives and moves 
in the eighteenth centur)' Samuel Rogers, a 
senior contemporar) of Scott and BjTon, who 
lived to be a patnarch of letters for )ears after 
the first edition of this work was issued, into 
the generation to which Lord Macaulay and 
Carl)le and Thackera) belonged, jet learned 
at school to love those who were to be his 
masters and models throughout life, while Graj 
and Goldsmith and Johnson were jet alive 
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Oliver Goldsmith 


Ollier Goldsimtli. 

Were speculation here admissible, it might be 
interestmg to speculate uhat would ha\e been 
the position m literature of Olner Goldsmith 
(172^74) if we had known as little of his life 
as we are supposed to know of the life of Shake- 
speare His position m letters is undoubtedly 
high As an essaiist, he ranks with the best, 
as a poet, he produced some of the most endur- 
ing work of his generation, he WTOtc a novel 
of which the reputation is cosmopolitan , and, 
of his two plajs, one is not onlj a masterpiece, 
but a masterpiece which modern riianagcrs still 
find a charm to conjure with Had we known 
no more of him than this, we might ha\c inacsted 
him with almost any characteristics and qualities 
But thanks to the biographies of Sir James Pnor 
(1837), of John Forster (1848), of Washington 
Irving (1849), and of others, his life and habits 
have been made as familiar as those of his con- 
temporar), Johnson He has been evhibited as 
he was — a fallible, fussj, sensitive, vain, strut- 
ting little man, fond of fine clothes, not blessed 
with great advantages either m person or educa 
tion, but sav ed from his initial insignificance bj 
his vaned ev-penences, his tender humanitj, his 
lovTibleness, and his genius On the whole, what 
is recorded of his chequered career has radicr in- 
creased than diminished our interest in his worL 

The son of a poor curate of tlic Established 
Church in Ireland, Goldsmith was bom at Pallas 
or Pallasmore in the count) of Longford, a v illagc 
-not far from Balhanahon His birtliplace was a 
tumble dow n, fair)' haunted farmhouse ov crlookmg 
tlie pleasant nver Inny, and he was the fifth of 
seven children, three of whom were girls About 
two years after he was bora, his father, by the 
death of an uncle, became rector of Kilkenny 
West, and transferred his residence to the hamlet 
of Lissoy in Westmeath, on the nght of the road 
from Ball)anahon to Athlone This was the scene 
of Oliver’s childhood, and of those genial hospi- 
talities which he sketched man) years later when 
descnbmg, m the Crtisen of ihc lVo>M, the 
humours of the ‘Man m Black’ His first pre- 
ceptress was a relative named Elizabeth Delap, 
who reported him to be tractable but stupid 
From her he passed to the v'lllage schoolmaster, 
Thomas B)aTie, an old soldier of Queen Anne, 
who inflamed his pupil’s imagination with stories 
of Peterborough and legends of banshees and 
Rapparecs, a course of education which was 
further stimulated by the songs of blind harpers 
and the ballads of his fathePs dair) maid, Pegg)’ 
Golden, vv'ho must hav e been as musical as 
Walton’s Maudlin From B)Tne he passed to 
school at Elphin, and subsequently to Athlone 
and Edgew orthstow n, at which last place he seems 
to have encountered, in the Rev Patnek Hughes, 
a mastei who understood his idiosyncrasies But 
his schooldays were not bnlliant , and, save for 


the incident which afterwards formed the germ of 
Ills comedy of S/to Stoops to Conguc}, uneventful 
Swaggeimg to school on a borrowed hack, he 
was led by a wag into mistaking the house of a 
gentleman at Ardagli for an inn, and by Uie 
kindness of the owaier, Mr Featherston, was not 
allowed to discover his mistake until the next 
morning, thus completely vindicating, by a youth- 
ful cxpcnence, the probability of an expedient 
to vvhicli some of the critics of his later play 
objected as far fetched 

By this time he was fifteen, ungainly, deeply 
scaiaed wiOi the smallpox, of uncertain ability, 
but extremely active and athletic His elder 
brother, Henry, had obtained a scholarship at 
Trinit) College, Dublin , and to Tnnity College, 
in June 1744, went Oliver Goldsmith, much 
against his will, as a ‘sizar’ With a schoolfellow 
named Beatty, he was housed in the garrets of 
No 35 m a range of buildings which has long 
since disappeared His college career was not 
very worshipful His tutor, Thcaker Wilder (whose 
brutality has been perhaps exaggerated), did not 
understand him , nor did Oliver understand mathe- 
matics, which was WildePs specialty He lounged 
(like Johnson at Oxford) about the college gate , 
played the flute, got involved m a college row , 
and finally, devoting the proceeds of a small ex- 
hibition to a mixed entertainment in his rooms, 
was pounced upon by his scandalised tutor, who 
summarily dispersed the guests, knocking dowai 
the host Thereupon Oliver promptly sold liis 
books and ran away, bound for America, a goal 
which, like many others, he never readied After 
coming penlously close to starvation, he was 
enticed back to college bv his brother Henry' 
His university life henceforth vvais barren of 
incident. Tlicie is a pleasant tradition that he 
wrote songs for the Dublin ballad-singers, and 
tlien stole out at night to hear tliem sung , but 
beyond this there is little to record On Uie 
27th of February' 1749 he took his B-A. and left 
the college, in the library of which is still pre- 
served one of the old window panes of No 35 
upon which he had scratched an autograph and 
a date. 

His father being dead and his eldest sister 
married, his mother had retired to a little cottage 
at Bally'mahon She had other children, and it 
was obviously' out of her power to support her 
erratic son In this juncture his family, including 
a benevolent uncle Contarine, who had already 
befriended him, urged Oliver to take orders, a 
course w Inch he disliked He accordingly qualified, 
as persons generally' qualify for things they dislike, 
by neglecting to qualify at all He lived pleasantly 
from house to house, fished and otter-hunted m 
tlie Inny, played the flute with his pretty cousin, 
Jane Contanne, and took the chair (like his own 
Tony' Lumpkin later) at tavern free and easys 
When, eventually', he presented himself before the 
Bishop of Elphm for ordination, he is alleged to 
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liavc ^acatcntcd hr incompetence b\ mnl inj,' 
his nppeamnee in scailct brccciKs Needless to 
sat he las rcjct-icd Jhen hia unde Contanne 
found him n tUiO-sliip But nhcn, bj dtis, lie 
nad nccumtil I'ed about tliirtv pounds, he quitted 
home on a ^^ood horse, to return spccdiK on a 
bad one, n / it his satiny's, but aiith ,a romantic 
land pro’nul romanced j account of his mosinp 
adventures Hr long' sufiennj; uncle nov rc'oKcd 
to equip him for the !a\ , and despatched liiin to 
the Temple But he got no farther than Dublin, 
nh^'C he pla cd av aj his means to a sharper, 
and ns obligcvl to return home onre more. 
Af cr anodier ntcrml he stared for Tdinburgh 
o s'ed medic ne, and, strange to sae, arrived 
at hi> dcst ’-ation Tins v as m 1752 At Edin 
h rgh there ire more rcrords of his fine do lies 
and con' ivaal talents than of his studies until, in 
17:4, he transferred these latter to I c den, his 
jOumev to which place was not v ithoet further 
acc dents \ \car la'cr, b''ing nga n penn Icsa, he 
Ich Lc acn on 1 rail in, tour travelling through 
France German , Sv 'zcrland, and Italj, picking 
wp a prerarojs cyis cnee hj disputing at the 
foreign iini cgitic-- and h plaving the flute. In I 
this wav he arcumulated the nvprttrot s if, ] 
ig<r which he aftc" arc's rniliodicd in the | 
!.i gutry into I'l Ith I^rn ii!^, the Tra-e!Ur, t 
and the \ t nr of IVn/offul \\dicn, ultiinaidv, in j 
Februarv 1756 he 1 indcd at Dover, after a scar’s j 
desul or^ v irdcnng hr had nothing hut a feu 
halfpence in h ‘ p'>d et 

For the nr l three soars liis cvpcncnces a ere 
equallv diversified Thcac is a legend that he 
was a ‘^trolling plaver, it is Inown tint he was 
succcssiveh an apothccar 's joumevnaan a poor 
phv sir nn m the BanlvSide, South vark die had 
somc-ilicrc acquired a m stenous foreign diploma), 
a corrector of the press to Pichardson, a dramatic 
author funactcd\ and an usher m a I’ccklnm 
academv Here he fell in with GnfTiths the book 
seller, the editor and proprietor of the Monthly 
R{<u~in, into whose service, at the sign of the 
■ Dunriad,’ he pissed as a wntcr-of all-vvorl 
Quarrelling shortly afterwards with his eniplojcr, 
he pub’ishcd, under the name of a college friend, 
James \\ ilhngton, a translation of a bool v Inch 
had tlicn just appeared at Hoilcrdam, the Memoirs 
of a Piolcstant, coiiduimiii to the Galleys of Rrmiu, 
for his Pelisyiot — the Protestant Ixung one Jean 
Maiicilhc of Bergerac Tins appeared in I ehruar) 
1758, after which he seems to have relumed to 
Peel ham, pending a fresh attempt to obtain a 
footing in the medical profession He was, as a 
matter of fact, appointed surgeon and phjsician 
to a factor) at Coromandel But the appointment 
came to nothing', and at the eJose of 1758 he was 
rejected at Surgeons’ Hall as ‘ not qualified’ for a 
hospital mate. At this time he was living at No 12 
in a tin) square off the Old Bade) 1 nowai as Green 
Arbour Court, and nov nonexistent Here, carlv 
m 1739, he was isitcd b) Dr Pcn-cj, who found 


him in a bare-walled room correcting the proofs 
of a fresh litcrar) cdTort, a high titled Euquay ivlo 
tiu Presort State of J'olitc Lcainim^ in Dm opt 
Thts was put forthaanonjmouslv in Apnl, and was 
fairlv vvcll rcccivxd hat was better, it brought 
Its author other work. Bedbre the close of the 
jear he had commenced and concluded a volume 
of miscellaneous cssajs and verses entitled Tiu 
Bee, and he was contnbuting to the Busy Body 
and the Lady^s Matyazirc These cffdrts attracted 
the attention of Ncvvbcrv the bookseller and 
Smollett, Ixith of whom invoked liis assistance 
He began contributing to Smollett’s British 
I 'fajtaeiru, one of his earliest cssavs being the 
1 admirable ‘Re cne it the BoaPs Head Tavcni 
I in East Cheap,’ while for Ncvvbcrv 's paper, the 
I P'lldu Etuyc), on egdi Jaiiuar) 1760 he wiotc 
■ the first of the scncj of imaginar) Chinese 
Letters afterwards collected under the general 
title of The Citizen of tiu Jl arid For these 
last lie had the precedent of Montcsciuieu’s 
JjLllrtS Persancs (1721), hut it is not improbable 
tint his immediate suggestion was derived from 
Horace Walpoles Eller from Xo IJo, a Ch nose 
Pinlosophtr at London, to hts friend Een Chi, 
at PtL //g (1757)— Lien Chi Altangi being one of 
Goldsmith s correspondents. 

Aljout the middle of 1760 his improved circum- 
suanccs justified his moving into bettci quarters at 
6 Wine Office Court, Idcct Street, where, in the 
following )car, he was vasited b) Johnson IIis 
stor) henceforth is mainlv a record of burned 
hack V ork relieved bv masterpieces He edited 
the Erdds Mniynziiu J he wrote Memoirs of 
J'olfatrL (1761), a Jlistoiy of Meeiknbur^h (1762} 
a I if of Riel ard Nash (i762\ a Htsloiy of lint;- 
lai d fin letters — 1764;, and so forth Among this 
heterogeneous mass come some of those efiorts 
b) which be retains his position in Lnglish 
Literature. His Citizen of the World appeared 
m 1762, and two tears later, m December 1764, 
lie published his first long poem, The Tta-’il/irj 
or, a Prospect of kociet), a fragment of which he 
had forwarded to his brother Henrj during his 
Continental exile. Si\ months later he issued a 
selection of liis Essays fjunc 1765) , and in 'Mardi 
fi766) appeared the famous / cat of U ahefuld 
How Johnson was summoned to the author, held 
in durance of his landlad) for rent — how the 
manuscnpl of the novel was produced, and sold 
b) the Doctor for si\t) pounds — has often been 
told, and retold Lnluckil), considerable confu 
Sion lias been imported into this picturesque and 
lime honoured incident b) the discover), in recent 
)cars, Uiat Goldsmith had disposed of a third 
share m this ver) book, as carl) as October 1762, 
to Benjamin Collins, the Salisburj printer, who 
subsequent!) printed it. How this inconvenient 
fact IS to be reconciled wath the canonical tradi- 
tion is not clear , at all ci ents an explanation is 
not at present forthcoming Another discover), 
of cquall) recent date, is that this popular book, 
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at the outset, ^^as by no means the success it has 
since proted to be The fourth edition of 1770 
started nith a loss, and it took nine jears more 
to reach a si\tli edition Such were the begin- 
nings of a classic nhich, cien non, in one form or 
another is reprinted annually 

With the publication of the Pica> of Wakefield 
Goldsmith’s position as a nnter was established 
He had already non his reputation as an essayist 
The TiajcUer was recognised as a memorable 
poem , and m 
the days of Field 
ing, Smollett, 

Richardson, and 
Steme, he had 
nOn succeeded m 
pioducmg a nocel 
nhicli resembled 
llic nork of none 
of them except in 
the creation of 
permanent types 
His name made 
him desirable as 
an editor, his 
charm of style 
attractu e is a 
compiler , and to 
obtain work was 
no longer difficult 
Johnson had in- 
troduced him to 
his circle , he be 
longed to the 
I itcrary Club , 
and he nas the 
friend of Rey 
nolds and Burke. 

One branch of 
literature only he 
had left untried 
—the Stage — in 
which success, as 
now, meant for- 
tune , and fortune both his tastes and his habits 
rendered indispensable In 1768, after consider- 
able difficulty , he succeeded in producing at Covent 
Garden the comedy of The Good-Naitidd Man It 
was a good, though not a very good, comedy But 
it was a welcome change from the sentimental 
drama of the Kellys and Cumberlands of the 
penod , and e\ en its partial success brought 
him £400, independent of its sale in book 
form It likewise justified his perseverance as 
a dramatic author What it did not so mani- 
festly justify was his immediate removal to 
chambers in the Temp’e, which he furnished 
elaborately wath the money The disappearance 
in this way of his funds threw him back upon 
the old ‘book building,’ and agreements for 
histones of Ammnled Naittrc, of England, of 
Route, followed rapidly and significantly Then, 


early in 1770, he published his second didactic 
poem. The Descried Village, m which, viith greater 
finish and beauty of cadence, he repeated the 
triumph of the Traveller 

His remaining years — and they were not many 
—may be rapidly chronicled Besides the com- 
pilations above mentioned, he prepared Liv'cs of 
Parnell the poet and Bolingbroke. After these, 
in March 1773, produced at Covent Garden 
his comedy of She Stoops to Conquer More skil- 
ful in construction 
than Its prede- 
cessor, happier in 
Its contrasts of 
character, and 
bubbling over 
with kindly hum 
our, It was a 
brilliant success 
A year later, on 
Alonday the 4tli 
of April 1774, 
Its author died 
at his chambers 
in Bnck Court, 
Middle Temple, 
of a nervous fev cr 
brought on by 
overwork and 
w orry', and aggra- 
vated by his ob- 
stinate reliance 
on a popular nos 
trum He was 
m his forty-sixth 
year, and vvas 
buried on the 9th 
April intheburial- 
ground of the 
Temple Church, 
tlie tnfonum of 
which contains a 
modem tablet to 
his memory In 
1776 a monument, with a medallion by Nollekens 
and an epitaph by Johnson, which contains the 
famous ' Nullum quod teiigit non otnaviV (an 
echo, says Croker, of Fdnelon on Cicero), was 
erected in tlie south transept of Westminster Abbey' 
A few davs after his death was issued his unfinished 
poem of Retaliation, a sequence of epitaph-epigrams 
upon sev eral of his friends , and tw o y ears later, 
wath some minor pieces, followed The Haunch 
of Venison, a ‘Poetical Epistle’ to his friend 
and countryman Lord Clare, which is one of the 
brightest of his lighter efforts In 1801 his Mis- 
cellaneous IVorhs were collected in four volumes, 
and prefixed to these vvas an ‘Introductory 
Memoir’ by Bishop Percy and others, vvhiclt 
constitutes the first source for his biography 

‘ Let not his frailties be remembered,’ vv rote 
Johnson to Langton , ‘he was a very great man* 
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Of this there can be no question But in the 
‘fierce light’ which his different biographers hate 
turned upon the incidents of his career, his weak- 
nesses hat e been thrown into undue prominence. 

It cannot be denied that he v as self important and 
consequential, little gifted tnth phtsical attrac- 
tions, morbidlj an-uous to disguise his personal 
shortcomings Improndent hj temperament, and 
poor in his touth, when monet came to him in 
middle life he was careless and extrat agant. -As 
a talker he did not shine, and it was his ill-for- 
tune to be thrown into the compani of those 
who excelled in comersation. But it is admitted 
that he had ‘svallow flights’ of wat, which were 
the more admirable from their ranti He was 
generous , he was swmpatheuc , he had the kindest 
heart m the world. And m all stones to his dis- 
adiantagc, it is onlv fair to scrutinise the authontj 
wath attention His success, coupled with his « 
peculianties, made him manj enemies, and much 
of what tells to his discredit pngmated wath those j 
who cither disliked or cn\acd him j 

In regard to his work, he undoubtcdl} — to | 
use another phrase of Johnson — ‘flowered late.’ i 
He was past thirt) before he had pnnted a 
line w orth reading , and he lued but fifteen jears 
longer In those fifteen jears, however, he was 
drawing freelj upon the evpcncnces he had 
obtained in the earlier penod — those intellectual 
wandcrjalire in which he had sened and supple- 
mented aa undesigned apprenticeship to Letters 
‘No man,’ sa\-s John Forster trulj, ‘c\er put so 
much of himself into his books as Goldsmith’ 
His recollections colour the Traveller and the 
Descried Village j thev arc scattered through 
the Essays and the Citizen of ihe World j they 
reappear dispersedl) in the Vicar of Wakefeld j 
the\ make the pretext of She Stoops to Conquer j 
He had cmplo>cd his past so much, indeed, that [ 
It ma> be doubted whether he could ha\c used 
It more The plaj that was to follow She Stoops 
was ne\ er waatten , the not el begun after the 
Vicar, if It e\er exasted, is said to ha\c been 
unhopefuL But his positne Icgacj is of rare 
lalue. Two c.vcellent didactic and desenptue 
poems, some admirable occasional \crsc, man\ 
cssajs of signal ment, a noicl that is still praised, 
and a comedx that is still acted — these arc no 
inconsiderable offenng to that ‘ Mr Postentv ’ to 
whom he once tendered mocking dedication. 
And thej arc all animated b\ the same charac- 
teristics thev ret cal the same gentle and affec 
tionatc nature , displaj the same 1 indlj humour, 
the same compassionate indulgence for poor 
humanit} , and thc\ arc vaatten in the same 
clear, graceful, and imaffccted stjle. 

The TravoUor , or, a Prospect of Socletj" 
Remote, nn'nendcd, mcIanchoU, slow, 

Or bj the lazy Scheldt nr wandering Po , 

Or onvard where the nide Carinlhian boor 
Against the houseless s ranger shuts the door , 
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Or where Campania s plain forsaken lies, 

A weary waste eiqjanding to the skies 
AVhere’er I roam, whatei er realms to sec, 

Mv heart untraielled fondly toms to thee , 

Still to my brother tnms, a ath ceaselces pain. 

And drags at each rcmo'-c a Icngth’nirg chain 
Eternal blessings croi tn my earliest fnend. 

And round his dweUmg gnardian saints attend , 

Blest be that spot, \ here cheerful guests retire 
To pause from toil, and tnm their evemng Cre 
Blest thar abode, v here want and pain repair. 

And eacry stmnger finds a ready chair 

Blest be thoaC feas's with simple plenty crowaied, 

VTiere all the mdda famile around 

Laugh at the jest or pranks that neaer fail, 

Or sigh aath pity at some mournful tale 
Or press the bashful stranger to his food. 

And learn the lu-vury of doing good 

But me, not destined such debghts to share. 

My prime of hfe in avandenng spent and care. 
Impelled, anth steps nnrcasing, to pursue 
Some flecbng good, that mocks me w ith the are , 
That, like the arcle bounding earth and skies, 

Allures from far, yet, as 1 follow, flies , 

Mv fortune leads to traverse realms alone. 

And find no spot of all the world my own 
Eaen now, where Alpme solitudes ascend, 

I sit me doara a pensive hour to spend 
And placed on high above the storm’s career. 

Look doavnwerd avhere an hundred realms appear , 
Lakes, forests, cities, plains, extending a-idc. 

The pomp of kmgs, the shepherd s humbler pndc 
MTien thus CreaUon’s charms around combine, 
Amidst the store should tliani less pndc repine’ 

Say, should the philosophic mind disdara 

That good, avhich mal es each humbler bosom vam ’ 

Let school taught pndc dissemble all it can, 

Tlicsc little things arc great to little man , 

And aviser he, a hose sympathetic mind 
Exults m all the good of all mankind. 

1 e ghtlcnng towns, antliaacalth and splendour crowned, 
A c fields, aiherc summer spreads profusion round , 

A'c lal cs, avhose vessels catch the busa gale , 

A c bending savains, tliat dress the flowery vale , 

For me your tnbulaiy stores combine , 

Creation’s heir, the world, the world is ramc I 
As some lone miser, ansiting his store, 

Ben Is at his treasure, counU, recounts it o’er. 

Hoards after hoards his rising raptures fill, 

Ae still he sighs, for hoards arc avantmg still 
Tlius to my breast alternate passions rue, 

Pleased vath each good that hcaacn to man supplies 
A ct oft a sigh prevails, and sorroavs fall, 

To sec the hoard of human hhss so small , 

And oft I wish amidst Uic scene, to find 
Some spot to real happiness consigned, 

AATierc my worn soul, each wandering hope at rest, 
Alay gather blii, to see my fellows blest 
But where to find that happiest spot beloi-, 

AATio can direct, when all pretend to 1 nw''’ 

The shuddenng tenant of the fngul zone 
Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own. 

Extols tlic treasures of his slormi 'cas. 

And his long nights of rcseliy and case 
Thenal cd negro, panting at the lire. 

Boasts of hu golden sanJa and palmv wine. 
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Basks m the glare, or stems the tepid \\a\e, 

And thanks his Gods for all the good they gave. 

Such IS the patnot’s boast, where’er we roam. 

His first, best country ever is at home 
And )et, perhaps, if countries we compare. 

And estimate the blessings which they share. 

Though patnots flatter, still shall wisdom find 
An equal portion dealt to all mankind. 

As different good, by art or nature given. 

To difllrent nations makes their blessings even 
Xature, a mother kind alike to all. 

Still grants her bliss at Labour’s earnest call , 

With food as well the peasant is supplied 
On Idra’-. cliffs as Amo s shelvj side , 

And though the rock) crested summits frown. 

These rocks, by custom, turn to beds of down. 

From Art more vanous are the blessings sent , 

V callh, commerce, honour, liberty, content 
\ cl these each other’s pow er so strong contest. 

That either seems destructive of the resL 
VTicre we.alth and freedom reign contentment fails, 
And honour sinks where commerce long prevails 
Hence ever) slate to one lov ed blessing prone. 
Conforms and models life to that alone 
Each to the favourite happiness attends, 

And spurns the plan that aims at other ends , 
fill earned to excess in each domain. 

This favourite good begets peculiar pain 
But let us tr) these truths wath closer e)cs. 

And trace them through the prospect as it lies 
Here for a while m) proper cares resigned. 

Here let me sit in sorrow for mankind , 

Like )on neglected shrub at random cast, 

Tliat shades the steep, and sighs at ever) blast 
Far to the right where Apennine ascends, 

Bnght as the summer, Ital) extends , 

Its uplands sloping deck the mountain’s side. 

Woods over woods in gay theatric pndc , 

IMiiIe oft some temple’s mouldering tops between. 
With venerable grandeur mark the scene. 

Could Nature’s bount) salisf) the breast. 

The sons of Italv w ere siirel) blest 
W'hatever fruits in different climes were found. 

That proudl) nse, 01; humbly court the ground , 
W’hatevcr blooms m tomd tracts appear, 

W’hose bnght succession decks the vaned year , 
WTiatev er sweets salute the northern sky 
W'lth vernal lives that blossom but to die , 

These here disporting own the kindred soil, 

Nor ask luxunance from the planter’s toil , 

W’hile sea bom gales their gelid w mgs expand. 

To w innow fragrance round the smiling land 
But small the bliss that sense alone bestows, 

And sensual bliss is all the nation knows 
In flond beauty groves and fields appear, 

Man seems the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contrasted faults through all his manners reign 
Though poor, luxunous, though submissive, vain. 
Though grave, yet tnflmg, zealous, >et untrue , 

And even in penance planning sms anew 
All evils here contaminate the mmd. 

That opulence departed leaves behind , 

For wealth was theirs, not far removed the date, 

When commerce proudly flounshed through the state , 
M her command the palace learned to nse. 

Again the long fallen column sought the skies , 


The canvas glowed beyond e’en Nature warm. 

The pregnant quarry teemed w ith human form , 

Till, more unsteady than the southern gale. 

Commerce on other shores displayed her sail , 

While nought remained of all that nehes gave. 

But tow ns unmanned, and lords w ithout a slav e , 

And late the nation found with fmitlcss skill. 

Its former strength was but plethonc ill 
\ ct, still the loss of wealth is here supplied 
By arts, the splendid vvaecks of former pnde , 

From these the feeble heart and long fallen mind 
An easy compensation seem to find ' 

Here may be seen, in bloodless pomp arrayed, 

The paste board tnumph and the cavalcade , 
Processions formed for piety and love, 

A mistress or a saint m every grove 

By sports like these are all their cares beguiled, 

The sports of children satisfy the child , 

Each nobler aim, repressed by long control. 

Now sinks at last, or feebly mans the soul , 

While low delights, succeeding fast behind. 

In happier meanness occupy the mind 

As in those domes where Ca.sars once bore sway. 

Defaced by time and tottering in decay, 

There in the rum, heedless of the dead. 

The shelter seeking peasant builds his shed , 

And, wondering man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a smile 
My soul, turn from them , turn vve to survey 
W here rougher climes a nobler race display, 

Where the bleak Swiss tlicir stormy mansion tread, 
And force a cliurlish soil for scanty bread , 

No product here the barren lulls afford. 

But man and steel, the soldier and his sword , 

No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array. 

But winter lingering chills the lap of May , 

No Zephyr fondly sues the mountain’s breast, 

But meteors glare, and stormy glooms invest. 

Vet still, even here, content can spread a charm. 
Redress the clime, and all its rage disarm 
Though poor the peasant’s hut, his feasts though small. 
He sees his little lot the lot of all. 

Sees no contiguous palace rear its head 
To shame the meanness of his humble shed , 

No costly lord the sumptuous banquet deal. 

To make him loathe his vegetable meal , 

But calm, and bred m ignorance and toil. 

Each wish contracting, fits him to the soil 
Cheerful at mom he wakes from short repose. 

Breasts the keen air, and carols as he goes , 

With pabent angle trolls the finny deep. 

Or dnves his venturous ploughshare to the steep , 

Or seeks the den where snow tracks mark the way. 

And drags the struggling savage into day 
At night returning, every labour sped. 

He sits him dowai, the monarch of a shed , 

Smiles by his cheerful fire, and round survey’s 
His children’s looks, that bnghten at the blaze , 

While his loved partner, boastful of her hoard. 

Displays her cleanly platter on the board 
And haply, too, some pilgnm, thither led. 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed 
Thus every good his native wilds impart, 

Impnnts the patriot passion on his heart , 

And e’en those ills that round his mansion nse. 
Enhance the bliss his scanty fund supplies 
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Dear is that shed to which his soul conforms , 

And dear that hill -nhich lifts him to the storms , 
jVnd as a child, s^licn scanng sounds molest, 

Clmgs close and closer to the mother’s breast 
So the load torrent, and the uhirlvand's roar. 

But bind him to bis natne mountains more 
' Such are the charms to liarren states assigned , 

Their wants but feu, their wishes all confined 
\ ct let them onl} share the praises due. 

If few their wants, their pleasures are but few , 

For every want that stimulates the breast, 

Becomes a source of pleasure when redrest 
WTiencc from such lands each pleasing science flies, 
That first excites desire, and then supplies , 

Unknown to them, when sensual pleasures cloy. 

To fill the languid pause with finer joy , 

Unknown those powers that raise the soul to flame. 
Catch ercry nerve, and vibrate through the frame 
Their level life is but a mould'nng fire, 
linquenched by want, unfanned by strong desire , 

Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer 
On some high festival of once a year, ^ 

In wild excess the vulgar breast takes fire. 

Till, buried in debauch, the bliss expire 
But not their joys alone thus coarsely flow 
Th“ir morals, like their pleasures, are but low 
For, as refinement stops, from sire to son 
Unaltered, unimproved, the manners mn , 

And love s and fnendship’s finely pointed dart 
Fall bluntetl from each indurated heart 
Some sterner virtues o’er the mountain’s breast 
May sit like falcons cowenng on the nest , 

Bnt all the gentler morals, such as play 

Dirough life’s more cultured w alks, and charm the way 

Tliese, far dispersed, on timorous pinions fly. 

To sport and flutter in a kinder si y 

To kinder skies, where gentler manners reign, 

I turn , and France displavs her bnght domain 
Gay spnghtly land of mirth and 'ocial ease. 

Pleased wath thyself, whom all the world can please. 
How often have I led thy sportive choir, 

AVith tuneless pipe, beside the murmuring Loire ' 

Vhere shading elms along the margin grew. 

And freshened from the wave the Zephya flew , 

And haply, though my harsh touch, fallenng still. 

But mocked all tune, and marred the dancer’s skill, 

3 et would the vallage praise mv wondrous power. 

And dance, forgetful of the noontide hour 

Alike all ages. Dames of ancient days 

Have led their children through the mirthful maze, 

And the gav grandsirc, skilled m gc^lic lore. 

Has frisked beneath the burden of threescore 
So blest a life these thoughtless realms disphy, 

Tlius idly busy rolls their w oiid av-ay 
Theirs arc those arts that mind to mind endear. 

For honour forms the soaal temper here 
Honour, that praise which real merit gains, 

Or e’en imaginary worth obtains, 1 

Here passes current , paid from hand to hand. 

It shifts in splendid Iraflic round the land 
From courts, to camp', to cottages it strays. 

And all are taught an avarice of praise , 

They please, arc pleased, tbev give to get esteem. 

Till, seeming blest, they grow to w hat they seem 
But while this softer art their bhss supplies, 

It gives their follies also room to nse j 


For pmise too dearly loved, or v annly sought. 
Enfeebles all internal strength of thought , 

And tlic weak sonl, wathin itself unblest. 

Leans for all pleasure on another s breast 
Hence ostentation here, with tawdry art. 

Pants for the vulgar praise whicli fools impart , 

Here vanitv assumes her pert grimace. 

And trims her robe of fneze wath copper lace , 

Here beggar pnde defrauds her daily cheer. 

To boast one splendid banquet once a year. 

The mind still turns w here shifting fashion draws, 

Nor weighs the solid worth of self applause. 

To men of other minds my fancy flies. 

Embosomed m the deep where Holland lies, 

Methinks her patient sons before me stand, 

Mhere the broad ocean leans against the land. 

And, sedulous to stop the coming tide. 

Lift the tall rarapire s artificial pnde 
Onward, methinks, and diligentlv slow, 

The firm^ionnec ed bulwark seems to grow , 

Spreads its long arms amidst the watery roar. 

Scoops out an empire and usurps the shore. 

M hile the pent ocean rising o er the pile. 

Sees an amphibious world licneath him smile 
The slow canal, the yellow blossomevl vale, 

The willow tufted bank, the gliding sail, 

The crowded mart, the cultivated plain, 

A nev creation rescued from his reign 

Thus, while around the wave subjected soil 
Impels the native to repeated toil, 

Industrious habits in each boaom reign, 

And industry begets a love of gain 

Hence all the good from opulence that springs, 

Mith all those ills siipcrfluoui treasure bnngs, 

Are here display eel Their much loved wealth imp-rts 
Convenience, plenty, elegance, and arts. 

But view them closer, ciafl and fraud appear, 

Even liberty itself is bartcreel here 
At gold’s superior charms all freedom flics. 

The needy sell it, and the nch man buys , 

A land of tyrants, and a den of slaves, 

Here wretches seek dishonourable graves 
And calmly bent, to servitude conform. 

Dull as their lakes that slumber in the storm. 

Heavens ' how unlike their Bclgic sires of old ' 
Rough, poor, content, ungovernably liold , 

War in each breast, and freedom on each brow , 

How mucli unlike the sons of Bntam now ' 

Firevl at the sound, my genius spreads her wing, 

And flies where Britain courts the western spnn„ , 
MTicre lawns extend that scorn Arcadian pnde, 

And bnghtcr stream;, than famed Hydaspis glide. 
There all around the gentlest breezes stray, 

There gentle music melts on ev cry spray , 

Creation s mildest charms are there combined. 
Extremes are only in the masters mind ’ 

Stem o’er each bosom reason hold' her state. 

Mith danng aims irrcgularlv great, 

Fnde in their jiort, defiance in their eve, 

I sec the lords of humankind pasi In, 

Intent on high designs a thoughtful band, 

Bv forms unfashiorcd, fre h from Nature’s hand, 

Fierce in their native hardiness 0 '' soul. 

True to imagned nght, aliovc control, 

Millie even the peasant lioosts the c nghts to 'can, 

And Icams to venerate himself as man 
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WTiiIe miny a pastime circled in llic sliade, 

The }Oung contending as the old surveyed , 

And many a gambol frolicl cd o cr the ground, 

And sleights of art and feats o^ strength ncnl round 
-\nd s ill, as each repeated pleasure tired. 

Succeeding sports the tiurthful hand inspired 
Tlic dannng pair that simply sought renoiin, 

By holding out to tire eacli other doiin , 

The SI am mistrjstle<-s of his smutted face, 

V hfle secret laugntcr Uttered round the place , 

Tlie bashful airgm’s sidelong looks of lot t, 

The matrons glance that a onld these looks reproac 
These \'-crc th\ charms, sreet aillagc , sports like these, 

V ith 5\ eet succe-sion, taught e cn (oil to please 

Sweet Mas the =ound, aihcn oft, at cicnings close, 

ktp aonder lull the \illagc murmur rose. 

There, as I pass'al m ith careless steps and slow. 

The mingling notes came softened from below , 

The swam responsiie as the mill maid sung, 

Tlie sober herd that lowed to met their young , 

Tlic noisy gccsC that gabbled o’er the pool, 

Tlie playful children jUst let loose from school , 
file watchdog’s \oice llial based the t hispcnng wind. 
And the loud laugh that spoke the racant mind 
These all m st cet confusion sought the shade, 

.And fillc-l each pause the nightingale had made. 

Xear yonder copsc, where once the garden smiled, 
.And still wlicre many a garden flot cr grows wild , 
There, a here a few tom shrubs the place disclose, 

Tlie Milage pre'achtr’s modest mansion rose 
A man he iwas to all the countn dear. 

And passing ncli wiUi forte pounds a year , 

Remote from toivns he ran his godly race, 

Tor e’er bad changed, nor wished to change hw place , 
Unprac'ise’d he to fawn, or se' k for power. 

By doctrines fashioned to the aaryang hour , 

Far other aims his heart had learned to pnre. 

More skilled to raise the w-retched llian to nse. 

Ills house was knot n to all the aagrant tram. 

He cliid their wandenngs, hut relict ed their pain , 

The long remembered beggar tars his guest, 

AAHiose beard descending swept Ins aged breast , 

The mined spcndthnft, now no longer proud, 

Claimed 1 indred there, and had his claims allowed , 
The broken soldier, kindly Ixidc to stay, 

Sal by his fire, and talk td the night away , 

AVept o'er his t ounds, or talcs of sorrow done. 
Shouldered his crutch, and shew ed how fields w ere wort 
Pleased watli his guests tlie good man learned to glow. 
And quite forgot their aaces m their woe , 

-Careless ibcir ments or their faults to scan, 

His pity gaae ere chanty began 

rhus to rebcac the a retched avas his pnde, 

And e’en his failings leaned to A irlue’s side , 

But, in Ills duty prompt at eaery call, 

He a alched and wept, he pray cd and felt, for all , 
And, as a bird each fond endearment tries. 

To tempt her new fledged oflspnng to the skies. 

He tned each art, reproaed each dull delay, 
jAllured to bnghtcr a\ orlds, and led the v ay 
Beside the bed aaherc parting life was laid. 

And sorrow , guilt, and pain, by turns dismay cd, 

The reaerend champion stood. At bis control 
Despair and anguish fled tlie struggling soul , 

Comfort came down tlic trembling avrctch to raise. 
And his last falttnng accents avhispered praise. 


At cliurch, aaitli meel and unaffected grace. 

His looks adorned the a cnerable place , 

Truth from his lip^ prea ailed aailh double swav. 

And fools, who came to scoff, rcinamed to pray 
The sera ice past, around the pious man, 

AA Ith ready zeal, each honest rustic ran , 
fen cliildren followed a’ulh endearmg wale. 

And plucl cd his goara, to share the good man’s smile , 
His ready smile a parent’s warmth expressed, 

Their welfare pleaded him, and their cares distressed , 
To them his heart, his loae, his gnefs were gia-en. 

But all Ins serious tlioughts had rest in Heaacn. 

.As some tall cliff, that bfts its aaaful form, 

Saaclls from the a-ale, and midway leaves the storm , 
Though round its breast the rolling clouds are spread, 
Ltcmal sunshine settles on its head 
( Beside y on straggling fence that si irts the way , ^ 

AA’ilh blossomed furze miprofitably gay, ^ 

Tlicre, in his noisy mansion skilled to rale. 

The X illage master taught Ins little school , 

A man sex ere he xxas, and stem to xiexx , 

I knexx him well, and exerx truant knew 
AA cll had the boding tremblers learned to trace 
The day’s disasters in his morning’s face , 

Full xxell they laughed, x ith counterfeited glee, 

At all his jokes, for many a jol e had he , 

Full xxell the biisx xxhisper, circling round, 

Conxexed the dismal tidings xxhen he froxxncd , 

\el he xxas I md , or, if sex ere in aught. 

The love he bore to learning was m fault , 

The Milage all declared hox/ much lie knexx , 

Txxas certain he could xxnte, and apher too, 

Lamls he could measure, terms and tides presage , 
jAnd e’en the story ran that he could gauge , 

In arguing, too, the parson owned his skill, 

For e’en though x-anquished, he could argue still , 

AA liile xxords of learned Icngtn, and thundering sound, 
Amazed the gazing raslics ranged around. 

And still they gazed, and still the xxonder grexv. 

That one small head could carry nil he knexx 
but past IS all Ills fame. The xcry spot 
AA'hcrc many a time he tnumphed, is forgob 
Xcar yonder thorn, that lifts its head on high, 

AATiere once the sign post caught the passing eye, 

Loxx lies that house xxlicre nut brown draughts injured, 
AA’here gray beard mirth and smibng tod retired, 

AAlicrc X illage statesmen talked xxatli looks profound. 
And news much older than their ale xxent round. 
Imagination fondly sloops to trace 
The parlour splendours of that fcstixe place , 

The xxhitc washed xxall, the nicely sanded floor, 

The xamished clock tliat clicked behind the door , 

The chest contnxed a double debt to pay, 

A bed by night, a chest of draxxcrs by day , 

The pictures placed for ornament and use, 

Tlic txvclx e good rules, the royal game of goose , 

The hearth, except xiheii xvmtcr chilled the day, 

AA Ith aspen boughs, and floxx ers, and fennel gay , 

AAluIe broken tea cups, xvisely 1 cpt for shoxx , 

Ranged o’er the chimney, glistened m a row 
A'ain transitory splendours ' could not all 
Repneec the tottenng mansion from its fall I 
Obscure it sinks, nor shall it more impart 
An hour s importance to the poor man’s heart , 

Thither no more tlie peasant shall repair, 

To sxx eet oblixuon of his dady care , 
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No more the fanner’s ne«s, the barber’s tale, 

No more the nood man’s ballad shall prevail , 

No more the smith his diiskj bron shall clear, 

Relax his ponderous strength, and lean to hear , 

Tlie Iiost himself no longer shall be found 
Careful to see the mantling bliss go round , 

Nor the co) maid, half avilhng to be pressed, 

ShaU kiss the cup to pass it to the rest 
Yes ' let the nch dende, the proud disdain, 

These simple blessings of the lowly tram , 

To me more dear, congenial to mj heart. 

One name charm, than all the gloss of art. 
Spontaneous joys, uhere Nature has its play, 

The soul adopts, and on ns their first bom sway 
Lightl) the) frolic o’er the aacant mind, 

Unenaied, unmolested, unconfmed 

But the long pomp, the midnight masquerade. 

With all the freaks of wanton aealth arra)ed. 

In these, ere tnflers half their wish obtain. 

The toiling pleasure sickens into pam , 

And e en w hile fashion’s bnghtest arts decoy, 

ITic heart distrusting asks if this be joy 
Ye fnends to truth, )e statesmen avho survc) 

The nch man’s jojs increase, the poor’s decay, 

’Tis )ours to judge how avide the limits staud 

Between a splendid and a happy land 

Proud swells the tide wnth loads of freighted ore, 

\nd sliouting Folly hails them from her shore , 
Hoards, e’en beyond the miser's wish, abound. 

And nch men flock from all the w orld around 
Yet count our gams This wealth is but a name, 

I’hat leaves our useful product still the same 
N ot so the loss The man of wealth and pnde 
Takes up a space that many poor supplied , 

Space for his lake, his park’s extended bounds , 

Space for his horses, eqmpage, and hounds , 

The robe that wraps his limbs in silken sloth. 

Has robbed the neighbounng fields ofhalf their growtli. 
His seat, where solitary sports arc seen. 

Indignant spurns the cottage from the green , 

Around the w orld each needful product flies. 

For all the luxunes the world supplies 
While thus the land adorned for pleasure, all 
In barren splendour feebly waits the fall 

Elegy on the Death of a Mad Dog 

Good people all, of ever) sort, 

Gne ear unto m) song , 

And if )ou find it xvond’rous short, 

It cannot hold ) ou long 

In Islington there was a man, 

Of whom the world might say 
That still a godl) race he ran. 

Whene’er he w ent to pray 

A kind and gentle heart he had. 

To comfort fnends and foes 
The naked c\ery da) he chd, 

Y hen he put on his clothes 

And m that town a dog was found. 

As man\ dogs there be. 

Both mongrel, pupp), whelp and hound. 

And curs of low degree 


This dog and man at first were fnends , 

But when a pique began. 

The dog, to gam some pnvate ends, 

Y ent mad and bit the man 

Around from all the neighbounng streets, 

Tile wondering neighbours ran. 

And swore the dog had lost his wits. 

To bite so good a man 

The w ound it seemed both sore and sad, 

To e\ er) ChnsUan eye , 

And while the) swore the dog was mad, 

They swore the man would die 

But soon a wonder came to light, 

That showed the rogues they lied , 

The man recoi ered of the bite. 

The dog It was that died 

! The Haunch of Venison. 

\ 

I Thanks, my Lord, for jour venison, for finer or fatter 

[ Nexer ranged in a forest, or smoked m a platter, 

I The haunch was a picture for painters to stud), 

The fat was so white, and the lean was so ruddy 
Though mj stomach was sharp, I could scarce help 
regretting, 

To spoil such a delicate picture bj catmg , 

I had thoughts, in my chambers, to place it m view. 

To be showTi to my friends as a piece of mrln , 

As in some Irish houses, where things are so so. 

One gammon of bacon hangs up for a show 
But for eating a rasher of what they take pnde in, 

They ’d as soon think of eating the pan it is fried in 
But hold — let me pause — Don’t I hear you pronounce 
Tlus tale of the bacon a damnable bounce ? 

Y'ell, suppose it a bounce — sure a poet maj try, 

Bj a bounce now and then, to get courage to fly 
But, my lord, it ’s no bounce I protest in mj turn 
It’s a truth — and your lordship may ask Mr Byrne 
To go on xntb my tale — as I gazed on the haunch, 

I thought of a friend that x\as trusty and staunch. 

So I cut it, and sent it to Reynolds undrest. 

To paint it, or eat it, just as he liked best 
Of the neck and the breast I had next to dispose , 

’Twas a neck and a breast — that might nxal Monroe’s 
But in porting with these I was puzzled again. 

With the how, and the xvho, and the where, and the when. 
There’s Howard, and Coley, and H — rth, and Hifl, 

I think they loxe xenison — I know they lo\e beef , 

Tliere 's my countryman Higgins — Oh ! let hun alone. 
For making a blunder, or picking a bone 
But hang it — to poets who seldom can eat. 

Your \erj good mutton ’s a very good treat , 

Such dainties to them their health it might hurt. 

It’s like sending them ruffles, when wanting a shirk 
Y^hile thus I debated, in rexenc centred. 

An acquaintance, a fnend as he called himself, entered , 
An under bred, fine spoken felloxx xx as he. 

And he smiled as he looked at the xenison and me 
‘ Y'hat haxe we got here — Y’hy tins is good eating ’ 
Your oxvn I suppose — or is it in waiting?’ 

' ‘ Y'hy, whose should it be?’ cned I with a flounce 
‘ I get these things often , ’ — but that w as a bounce 
‘ Some lords, my acquaintance, that settle the nation. 

Are pleased to be kind — but I hate ostentation ’ 
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‘If that be the case,’ then, cned he, ^erJ gaj, 

‘I’m glad I hate talen tins house in m) avaj 
To morrot >oa lake a poor dinner ttith me , 

Ko ttords — I insist on 't— precuelj at three 
t\e ’ll hate Johnson, and Burl e, all the nits tvill be there , 
acquaintance is slight, or I d ask my Lord Clare. 
And non- that I tAink on ’I, as I am a sinner ' 

\\ e manted this vcnison to make out the dmner 
What sa\ jou — a pastj ’ it shall, and it must. 

And ms ssafc, little Kittj, is famous for crust 
Here, po-tcr '—this senison v ith me to Mile end , 

No stirnng — I beg — mj dear friend — mj dear fnend ! ’ 
Thus snatching Ins hat, he brushed off 111 c the ivind, 

And the porter and eatables followed behind 

Left alone to reflect, having emptied ms shelf, 

And ‘ nobod} with me at sea but ni)Eclf,’ 

Though I could not help thinking m} gentleman hasty, 

^ c' Johnson, and Burke, and a good senison past}, 

Mere things that I neser disliketl in m} life, 

Tliough clogged ssith a covcomli, and Kitt} his ssafc 
So ncit das, in due splendour to make m} approach, 

I drosc to his door m ni} osvn liackne} coach 

MTien come to the place svherc we all sscrc to dine, 

(A chair lumbered closet just tsvelse feet b} nine ) 

M) fnend bade me svelcomc, but strucl me quite dumb, 
M itli tidings that Johnson and Burl e ssould not come , 
‘Tor I kmess it,’ he cned, ‘both etemall} fail. 

The one ssith his speeches, and t’other ssatli Thrale, 

But no matter, I’ll ss arrant sse’Il make up the part}, 

M itli Isso full as closer, and ten times as heart} 

Tlie one is a Sco'chman, the other a Jess, 

They re boJi of them raeny, and authors like }ou , 

The one saatt-s the Snarler, the other the Scourge , 

Some thinl he ssntes Cinna — he osvns to Panurge ’ 

M hilc thua he dcscnbcd them b} trade and b} name, 
Tlic) entered, and dinner s as sersed as the) came. 

At the top a fned User and bacon svcrc seen. 

At the bottom svas tripe, in a sssangeing tureen , 

At the sides there ssas spinach and pudding made hot , 

In the middle a place sshcre the pasts — ssas not 
Nov , m} Lord, as for tnpe, it’s m} utter ascrsion. 

And your bacon I hate 111 c a Turk or a Persian , 

So there I sat stud , like a horse in a pound. 

While the bacon and liver ssent mcml} round 

But s"hat vexed me most was that d — ’d Scottish rogue, 

M ith his long ss indcd speeches, his smiles and his 
brogue , 

Arfd, ‘ Madam,’ quoth he, ‘ ma} this bit be m} poison, 

A prettier dinner I neser set c}es on , 

Pray a slice of }onr liver, though mas I be curst. 

But I ’sc eat of }our tripe till I ’m read} to burst ’ 

‘Tlic tnpe,’ quoth the Jew, with his chocolate cheek, 

‘I could dine on this tnpe seven d3}s in tlic week 
I like tlicse here dinners so prett} and small , 

But }our fnend there, the Doctor, cats nothing at all ’ 
‘O— Oh !’ quoth m} friend, ‘he’ll come on in a tnee. 
He’s 1 cepmg a comer for something that’s nice 
‘There’s a past} ’ — ‘ A pasty I ’ repeated the Jess, 

‘ I don’t care if 1 1 cep a comer for ’t too ’ 

*Mhat the de’il, mon, a past} I’ re echoed the Scot, 
‘Though splitting, I ’ll still 1 eep a comer for thoL’ 

‘ M e ’ll all 1 cep a comer,’ the lad} cned out , 

‘Me ’ll all keep a comer,’ ssas echoed about 


Millie thus sse resolved, and the past} dcla}ed, 

M Ith looks that quite petrified, entered the maid , 

A vTsage so sad, and so pale with affnght, 

M’aked Pnam m drassang his curtains by night 
But we quickly found out, for who could mistake her’ 
That she came ssath some tenable nesss from the baker 
And so It fell out, for that negligent sloven 
Had shut out the past} on shutting Ins oven 
Sad Philomel thus — but let similes drop — 

And noss that I think on ’t, the stoiy may stop 
To be plain, my good Lord, it ’s but labour misplaced. 
To send such good verses to one of }our taste , 

You’ve got an odd something — a kind of discerning — 

A relish — a taste— sickened over by learning. 

At least. It’s your temper, as scry ssell 1 nown. 

That }on tliink very slightly of all that’s }our own 
So, perliaps, in your habits of thinking amiss. 

You may make a mistake, and think slightly of this 

Mr Bjanc was Lord Clares nephew 'Nobody snth rae at sea 
but myself u a quolation from the love-letters of Henrj Fredenct, 
Duke of Cumberbnd, to Lad> Grosvenor (17O9) 

Extracts from ’Retaliation.’ 

Goldsmith and some of his friends occasionally dined together 
at the St James s Coffee-house One daj it was proposed to write 
epitaphs upon him. His country , dialect and blunders furnished 
subjects for witticism. He vvas called on for ‘retaliation, and, at 
the next meeung, prtxluced part of thu poem, which svas left un 
finished at his death. 

Here lies our good Edmund, whose genius was such, 
M’c scarcely can praise il, or blame it too much , 

Mho, bom for ihe Uniseisc, narrowed Ins mind. 

And to party gave up what was meant for mankind 
Though fraught with all learning, yet straining his throat 
To persuade Tommy Townshend to lend him a vote , 
M'ho, too deep for liis Iiearers, still ssent dn refining. 

And thought of convincing, while they thought of dming 
Though equal to all things, for all things unfit , 

Too nice for a statesman, too proud for a ssat 
For a patriot loo cool , for a drudge disobedient, 

And too fond of the to pursue the expedient 
In short, ’twas his fate, unemployed, or m place. Sir, 

To cat mutton cold, and cut blocks with a razor 

Here lies David Garnck, desenbe me, who can. 

An abndgment of all that ssas pleasant in man , 

As an actor, confessed without rival to shine , 

As a vvil, if not first, in the scry first line , 

Yet, with talents like these, and an excellent heart, 

The man had his failings, a dupe to his art , 

Lile an ill judging beauty, his colours he spread. 

And bcpiastcred with rouge his own natural red 
On the stage he was natural, simple, affecting , 

’Twas only that when he svas off he ssas acting 
AVilh no reason on earth to go out of liis way. 

He turned and he waned full ten times a day , 

Though secure of our hearts, yet confoundedly sick 
If they were not hes osvn by finessing and tnck 
He cast off his fnends, as a huntsman Ins pack. 

Tor he knew when he pleased he could whistle them 
back. 

Of praise a mere glutton, he swallowed what came. 

And the puff of a dunce he mistook it for fame , 

Till his relish grown callous, almost to disease, 

MTio peppered the highest was surest to please 
But let us be candid, and speak out our mind , 

If dunces applauded, he paid them m kind 
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Ye Kenncks, je Ke lys, and V oodfills so graNC, 

What a commerce was jours, while \ou got and jam 
gave ' 

How did Grub street re echo the shouts that jou raised, 
While he was be Rosciused, and jou rvere be praised ' 
But peace to his spint, whereser it flies. 

To act as an angel, and mix with the skies 
Those poets, who owe their best fame to his skill, 

Shall still be his flatterers, go where he will , 

Old Shakespeare, recene him, with priisc and wath love. 

And Beaumonts and Bens be his Kellys abo\c 

Here Res nolds is laid , and to tell v ou my mind, 
lie has not left a better or waser bchmd 
Ills penal was stiakmg, resistless, and grand , 

His manners were gentle, complying, and bland , 

Still bom to improve us in e\cry part. 

His pencil our faces, hrs manners our heart 
To coxcombs aaerse, yet most arilly steenng. 

When they judged without shall, he was still hard of 
lieanng 

\\ hen they talked of their Raphaels, Correggios, and stuff 
He shifted his trumpet, and only took snuff 

‘ Edmund is of course, liurl e The shetch of Reynolds was 
neicr completed. Poor (Li/e of Goldsmith 1S37 — u 499) sn>*s 
half a line more had been written It iras ' Cy flattery unspoiled 
and remained unaltered m the "MS 

From ‘She Stoops to Conquer’ 

Lanalord There be two gentlemen in a post chaise at 
the door They he lost their way upo’ the forest, and 
they are talking something about Mr Hardcaslle. 

7h«j Lumpkin As sure as can be, one of them 
must be the gentleman that’s coming down to court 
my sister Do they seem to be Londoners ’ 

Laifi I belieie they may They lookwoundily like 
Frenchmen 

Ton} Then desire them to step this way, and I ’ll set 
them right in a twinkling \Cxit Landlord'^ Gentle 
men, as they maym’t be good enough company for you, 
step down for a moment, and I’ll be wath you in the 
squeezmg of a lemon [Exeunt Mob ] Father in law 
has been calling me whelp and hound this half year 
How, if I pleased, I could be so revenged upon the old 
grumbletoman But then I am afraid — afraid of what? 
I shall soon be worth fifteen hundred a year, and let 
him fnghten me out of that if he can 

[Enter Landlord, conducting Marlow and Hastings ] 

Marlcrv What a tedious uncomfortable day liave wc 
Iiad of itrl We were told it was but forty miles across 
the country, and wc hare come aboic threescore. 

Tony Ho offence, gentlemen} but I am told you 
have been inqmnng for one hlr Hardcastle in these 
parts Do you loiow what part of the country you 
are m? 

Hastings Hot m the least, sir, but should thank you 
for information 

Ton} Hor the way you came? 

Hast Ho, sir , but if you can inform us 

Tony Why, gentlemen, if you know neither the road 
you are going, nor where you are, nor the road you 

came, the first thing 1 have to inform you is that 

you have lost your way 

Mar V e ivanted no ghost to tell us that. 

Ton} Pray, gentlemen, may I be so bold as to ask 
the place from whence you came? 


Mar That 's not necessary towards directing us where 
w c are to go 

Ton} Ho offence , but question for question is all fair, 
you know Pray, gentlemen, is not this same Hardcastle 
a cross grained, old fashioned, whimsical fellow, with an 
ugly face, a daughter, and a pretty son ’ 

Hast Wc hare not seen the gentleman, but he has 
the family you mention 

Ton} The daughter, a tall, trapesing, trolloping, talk 
atiie maypole, the son, a pretty, well bred, agreeable 
youth, that every bod\ is fond of 

Mar Our information differs in this the daughter is 
said to be well bred and lieautiful , the son, an awkward 
booby, reared up and spoiled at his mother’s apron 
string 

Ton} He he hem Tlicn, gentlemen, all I have to 
tell you is, that vou won t rcaeh Mr Hardcastle s house 
this night, I believe 
Ha’t Unfortunate ' 

Ton} It ’s a long, dark, boggy, dirtv, dangerous wav 
Stingo, tell the gentlemen the way to Mr Hardcastle’s 
[yctnhing upon the Laudlonf] — Mr Hardcastle’s of Quag 
mire marsh \ ou understand me? 

Land Master Ilardcastle’s ! Lack adaisv, my mas 
tors, you’re come a deadly deal wrong Wlien you 
came to the bottom of the hill, vou should have crossed 
down Squash lane. 

Mar Cross down Squash lane' 

Eand Then vou were to keep straight fonvnrd till you 
came to four roads 

jl/ar Come to where four roads meet? 

Ton} Ay , but y ou must be sure to take onlv one of 
them 

Var 0, sir ' you ’re facetious. 

Ton} Tlien, keeping to the nght, you arc to go 
sideways till vou come upon Crack-skull Common, 
there you must look sharp for the track of the wheel, 
and go forward till you come to Farmer Murrain’s barn. 
Coming to the farmer’s barn, you are to turn to the 
right, and then to the left, and then to the nght about 

again, till you find out the old mill 

Mar Zounds, man ' we could as soon find out the 
longitude I 

Hast W hat ’s to be done, Marlow ? 

Mar Tins house promises but a poor reception , 
though perhaps the landlord can accommodate us 

Land Alack, master! wc have but one spare bed m 
the whole house. 

Ton} And to my knowledge, that’s taken up by 
three lodgers already [4Jier a pause, in 'chich the rest 
seem disconcerted I have hit it don’t you thmk, 
Stmgo, our landlady could accommodate the gentlemen 
by the fireside wath — three chairs and a bolster ? 

Hast I hate sleeping by the fireside 
Mar And I detest y our three chairs and a bolster 
Ton} Y’ou do, do vou’ Then let me see — what if 
you go on a nule further to the Buck’s Head, the old 
Buck’s Head on the liiU, one of the best inns in the 
whole county 

Hast O lio I so we hav e escaped an adv enture for 
this mght, however 

Land [Apart to Ton} ] Sure you bean’t sendi ng 
them to your father’s as an inn, be you? 

Tony Mum I v ou fool, y ou , let them find that out 
[7b them ] You have only to keep on straight forward 
till you come to a large old house by the roadside 
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jottll see a pair of large horns over the door, that’s 
the sign Drive np the vard, and call stoutly about you 
I/ast Sir, V c are obliged to vou The servants can’t 
miss the vvay ’ 

Thry bTo, no but I tell von, though, the landlord is 
nch, and going to leave off business , so he wants to be 
thought a gentleman, savmg your presence, he, he, he ' 
lie’ll be for giving you his company , and, ecod ' if yon 
mind him, he’ll persuade yon that his mother was an 
alderman, and his aunt a justice of the peace 

Land A troublesome old blade, to be sure, but a 
I eeps as good wines and beds as any m the v hole 
countrv 

d/ur \\ ell, if he supplies us vnth these, we shall want 
no further connection. V c are to turn to the nght, did 
you say ’ 

Ton) Tso, no, straight forward I ’ll just step myself 
and shew you a piece of the way [To Ikt Land 
lord ] Mum ' [Lxtnnl 

[Mario u and Hastings at the Supjioscd Lnn ] 

Hast After the disappointments of the day, welcome 
once more, Charles, to the comforts of a clean room and 
a good fire Upon my word, a very well looking house , 
antique, but creditable. 

[Enter HardcastU ] 

Hardcastle. Gentlemen, once more you are heartily 
welcome. ^Vh^ch is Mr tlarlow ’ [ifar advances \ Sir, 
you’re heartily welcome. It’s not my way, you see, 
to receive my fnends with my back to the fire. I like 
to give them a hearty reception, m the old style, at my 
gate , I Eke to see their horses and trunks taken care ok 
Mar [^rnle] He has got oar namca from the scr 
vants already [To Hard] Me approve your caution 
and hospitality, sir [Td Hast] I have been think 
mg, George, of changing our travelling-dresses in the 
morning , I am grown confoundedly ashamed of nunc 
Hard I beg, 'Mr Marlow, you ’ll use no ceremonv m 
this house. 

Hast I fancy, Charles, vou ’re nght the first blow is 
half the battle I intend openmg the campaign with 
the vv hitc and gold 

Hard Mr Marlow — Mr Ilastmgs — gentlemen — pray 
be under no restraint in this house. This is Liberty 
half, gentlemen , vou may do just as you please here. 

PLar Yet, George, if we open the campaign too 
fiercely at first, we may want ammunition before it is 
over 1 think to reserve the embroidery to secure a 
retreat 

Hard Your talking of a retreat, Mr Marlow, puts 
me m mind of the Duke of Marlborough when we 
went to besiege Denain. lie first summoned the 
garrison 

Mar Don’t you think the ventre dor waistcoat vdl 
do vv ith the plain brown ’ 

Hard He first summoned the garrison, v hich might 

consist of about five thousand men 

Hast I thinl not brown and vellow mix but very 
poorly 

Hard I say, gentlemen, as I was tellmg you, he 
summoned the garrison, which might consist of about 

five thousand men 

Mar The girls hi c finery 

Hard MTiich might consist of about five thousrmd 
men, well appointed with stores, ammunition, and other 
implements of w ar IS ow , says the Duke of Marlboroagh 


to George Crooks, tnat stood next to him — you must 
have heard of George Brooks — I’ll pawn my dukedom, 
say^ he, but I take tliat garrison vvilhont spiUing a drop 
of blood. So 

jl/ur M’hat, my good fnend, if you gave ns a glass 
of punch in the meantime, it would help us to carry on 
the siege with vagour 

Hard Punch, sir ' [Aside ] This is the mo,t un- 
accountable kmd of modcstv I ev er met wath 
Mar \ cs, sir, punch. A glass of warm punch after 
our journey v lU be comfortable [Enter Servant smth 
a tanhard] This is Liberty hall, you know 
Hard Here ’s a cup, sir 

ALar So this fellow, in his Liberty hall, will only kt 
ns have just what he pleases. [Aside to ILast 

Haid [Taking the cup ] I hope you 11 find it to 
your mmd I have prepared it with my owai Iiands, 
and I beheve you’ll owai the ingredients are tolerable 
M’lll yon be so good as to pledge me, sir? Here, Mr 
Marlow, here is to our better acquaintance. [Ennis 
Afar A very impudent fellow this, but he’s a 
character, and I ’ll humour him a little [ dside ] Sir, 
my service to you. [Em I 

Hast I see this feUovv wants to give us his compnnv, 
and forgets that he’s an innkeeper before he lins learned 
to be a gentleman [ Iside 

Mar From the excellence of your cup, my old Ihend, 
I suppose you have a good deal of business m this part 
of the country M’arm work now and then at election', 
I suppose? 

Hard Xo, sir I have long given that work over 
Since our betters have hit upon the expedient of elect 
ing each other, there ’s no bnsmess ‘ for us that sell ale ’ 
Hast So, vou have no turn for politics, I find 
Hard Isot in the least There was a time indeed, I 
fretted mvsclf about the mistakes of government, hie 
o'her people, but finding myself even day grow more 
angrv, and the government growing no better, I left it 
to mend itself Since tliat, I no more trouble my head 
about who’s m or who’s out than I do about Hydcr 
Ally, or Allv Cavvn, than about Ally Croal er Sir, my 
service to y on 

ILast So that, with eating above stairs and dnnking 
below, with receiving your fnends within and amusing 
them without, you lead a good, pleasant, bustling life 
of It. 

Hard I do stir about a good deal, that ’s certain 
Half the diifcrcnces of the parish arc adjusted in this 
very parlour 

Mar [After dnnltng] And you have an argument 
in your cup, old gentleman, belter than any in Most 
minster Halk 

Hard Ay, young gentleman, that, and a hlllc 
philosophv 

Alar MeU, this is the first time I ever licard of an 
innkeeper s pliilo^ophv [A^tdi 

Hast So, then, like an cxpcnenccd general, yon attacl 
them on cverv quarter If you find their reason manage 
ablt^ y ou attacl them w ilh your philosophy , if you find 
they have no reason, you attack them vith this. Hen. ’3 
your health, my philosopher [Em Is 

Hard Good, very good , thank vou , ha I hi ' Iia ' 
Your generalship puts me in mind of Prmce Lugenc 
when he fought the Turks at the battle of Belgrade. 
Yon shall hear 

Mar Instead of the battle of Belgrade, I think it’s 
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almost Umc to talk about supper What has ^our 
philosoph) got m the house for supper? 

Ifmd For supper, sir? [Jside ] Was ever such a 
request to a man in his oum house ? 

Mar \ cs, sir , supper, sir , I begin to feel an appetite 
I shall make devilish u ork to night in the larder, I 
promise jou. 

I/ard Sueh a brazen dog sure ne\er my eyes be 
held [ylsidt; ] W'h) rcall) , sir, as for supper, I can’t 
ucll tell Mj Dorothj and the cookmaid settle these 
things between them I leave tliese kind of things en 
tireU to them 

j)/ar You do, do jou? 

JdarJ Entirelj B) the bj, I believe they are in 
actual consultation upon what’s for supper this moment 
in the kitchen 

A/ar Then I beg the} ’ll admit me as one of their 
privy council It ’s a way I have got ViHien I travel, 
I always choose to regulate my own supper Let the 
cook be called No offence, I hope, sir 
Hard O no, sir, none in the least yet, I don’t know 
how, our Bridget, the cookmaid, is not lery communi 
cative upon these occasions. Should we send for her, 
she might scold us all out of the house 
Has/ Let’s see your list of the larder, then I always 
match my appetite to my bill of fare 

l/nr 1 7a Hardcasth, 'v/io looks at them lotth surprise ] 
Sir, he ’s very nght, and it ’s ray way too 
Hard Sir, you have a right to command here Here, 
Roger, bring us the bill o'" fare for to night’s supper , I 
bclieie It’s drawn out Your manner, Mr Hastings, 
puls me in mind of my uncle. Colonel Wallop It was 
a saying of lus that no man was sure of his supper tdl 
he had eaten it 

{Servant brings in the bill of fare, and exit 
Hast All upon the high ropes I His uncle a colonel I 
\\ c shall soon hear of lus mother being a justice of peace 
{Aside ] But let ’s hear the bill of fare 

Mar What’s here? For the first course , 

for the second course , for the dessert The devil, sir ! 
Do you think we haic brought down the whole Joiners’ 
Company, or the Corporation of Bedford, to eat up 
such a supper’ Two or three little things, clean and 
comfortable, w ill do 
Hast But let ’s hear it 

Mat [Reading} For the first course at the top, a 
pig and prune sauce. 

Hast Confound y our pig, I say 
Mar And confound your prune sauce, say I 
Hard And yet, gentlemen, to men that are hungry, 
pig with prune sauce is aery good eating 
Alar At the bottom a calfs tongue and brains 
Hast Let your brains be knocked out, my good sir, 
I don’t like them 

Mar Or \ou may clap them on a plate bv themsehes 
Ido 

Hard Thur impudence confounds me. {Aside} 
Gentlemen, you are my guests, make what alterations 
you please Is there anything eLe you wish to retrench 
or alter, gentlemen? 

Var Item a jiork pie, a boiled rabbit and sausages, 
a florentme, a shaking pudding, and a dish of tiff— taff 
— laffcty cream 

Hast Confound y our made dishes I I shall be as much 
at a loss in this house as at a green and yellow dinner at 
die 1 rench ambassador’s table I ’m for plain caUng 


Hard I’m sorry, gentlemen, that I have nothing you 
like , but if there be anything you hat e a particular 
fancy to 

Alar Why, really, sir, your bill of fare is so exquisite, 
that any one part of it is full as good as another Send 
us what y ou please So mucli for supper and now to 
see that our beds are aired, and properly taken care of 
Hard I entreat you ’ll leave all that to me You 
shall not stir a step 

Afar Lear e that to you ! I protest, sir, you must 
excuse me , I always look to these things myself 
Hard I must insist, sir, you '11 make yourself easy on 
that head 

Afar You see I’m resolved on it A very trouble 
some fellow this, as e\ er I met with [Aside. 

Hard Well, sir, I ’m resolved at least to attend you 
This may be modem modesty, but I never saw anything 
look so hke old fashioned impudence. [Asiae 

[Exeunt Afar and Hard 

A City Night-Piece 

life dolct verc qui sine teste dolet. — M art 
The clock has strack two, the expiring taper rises 
and sinks in the socket, the watchman foigets the hour 
in slumber, the labonous and the happy' are at rest 
and nothing now wakes but guilt, revelry and despair 
The drunkard once more fills the destroying bowl, the 
robber walks his midnight round, and the suicide lifts 
his guilty arm against his own sacred person 

Let me no longer waste the night over the page of 
antiquity, or the sallies of contemporary genius, but pursue 
the solitary walk, where Vanity, ever changing, but a few 
hours past, walked before me, where she kept up the 
pageant, and now, like a frovvard child, seems hushed 
wuth her own importunities. 

Vffiat a gloom hangs ill around! The dying lamp 
feebly emits a yellow gleam, no sound is heard but of 
the chimmg clock, or the distant watch dog All the 
bustle of human pride is forgotten and this hour may 
well display the emptiness of human vanity 

There may come a time when this temporary solitude 
may be made continual, and the city itself, like its 
inhabitants, fade away, and leave a desert in its room 
What cities, as great as this, have once triumphed m 
existence, had tlieir victories as great as ours, joy as just 
and as unbounded as we , and, with short sighted pro 
sumption, promised themselves immortality Postenty 
can hardly trace the situation of some. Tlie sorrowful 
traveller wanders over the awful rums of others, and, 
as he beholds, he learns w isdom, and feels the transience 
of every sublunary possession 

Here stood their citadel, but now grown over with 
weeds, there their senate house, but now the haunt 
of every noxious reptile , temples and theatres stood 
here, now only an undistinguished heap of nun Tlicy 
are fallen, for luxury and av ance first made them feeble 
The rewards of the state were conferred on amusing, 
and not on useful, members of society Tims true 
virtue languished, their nches and opulence invitcil the 
plunderer, who, though once repulsed, returned again, 
and at last swept the defendants into undistinguished 
destniction 

How few appear in those streets, which but some few 
hours ago were crowxled , and those who appear, no 
longer now wear their daily mask, nor attempt to hide 
their lewdness or their miseiy 
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Hat w'ij-'r''tho -rlio make ihc sirccts thtir" couch, 
-j 1 fr! a <- ort rej-'i^j from '^rctchcHnc'-. a Ux, door, 
of ihc opuKut’ 'I'h.-'c are •■tranter-, uanlercrs, and 
erp'-an* -v ro'c c rct-mstanccs aic loo hnmhle to citijed 
re-J!n 2 .\ ard tlmir di'j're^ ci loo grcal even fo" pitv 
So "c are rn T OiT the cotenn^ c cn o'" rag4, an 1 o hers 
cmacietel fill rk'ca’^c , the ivor’d i'am> to Inte 
<h«:latmcd tkcri , «.yCiett terr'i i s hack upon their 
u . re 1 , ac 1 ha’: pitcti U cm up to ii’l e-lnet? and 
lijp tr n pjcr fJineriag females hate once v:cn 
hap, ar da\ "il keer flattered in o lynuta TliC) 
hate Ir tn p'OjtilutC'I to the ga\ Inacroee aillain, ard 
are roa lumal oe’ So mnt the »»-atnt\ of winter m 
Ih, a'pcv I'erl ai'i noa Iving at ih doors of llmir 
l)-tt't>r<, lias sa to wre dies a^hO'C leans art in 
s'n il o carmta or dehaachcca who inav cunc, 
k„ v-11 L rt’i.ac tl em 

^\lla, w*'j tecj I bam a rp"n, an 1 ret ■’•a the euflrnnga 
n''t re chcj I caaiio rchcae' I’oor llon>cle>v crea tin-.' 
the Tcril ■rill gne )0J Tcprr/achc', hut rfll not gne 
JO i reirf Tlic iii,h‘cs. msfortuncs, the mo t Imagi 
na-- nn'-:iina<s o’’ the rich, are r^graa-ated tilth all 
the ]-r~-i.r of do'juta ec and engage o-r a'tcn ion , 
rhile you t cep cnhctde'l, perscculcd lx. cters ridi 
ot n-te sj-ie e of tji-’anj and finding cnmitt in 
Cl ITT law 

V, hj irtt ihii hear* of mine fon letl v i h so much 
ten nuii’r ' or win t a! no* mj fotturc adapted to its 
imjrd'e* Tcrl'nic , Wilheul -r capacity of rth-iing 
only male- the hean that feel, it more wre ch<-d than 
tilt o1 , c* 1 Inch -e- for « I tance. 

I! It 'el ti *■ turn from a scene of >uch d itrc' to the 
I'octified hjf xtri e, ,>Io has Iren tall irg oftirtee till 
tie im* of hel, and roi> s cah out, to give n Ixet to 
h 1 Sices under Inc protcCion ti' midnight— Mce> more 
a rocioj, Ir-ca-'e he -tlcmp s o conceal them See 
1 jt he pan's doir me darl adet, end, nth Im'tmng 
f ip-, flan an ac-juain'ance m e cry face' dit has 
fo el the vfol'* daj in company he hates, and luu 
giro p'olong the night am* ng conipant lhatns heartily 
Iia'c him hla; Ins tier Ir deltcic'l , maj the morning 
ri . upon his shame )c I wish to no purpose , aillamy, 
wliendc ec*c<I, rcycr gives up, Imt holdit a Ids Impudence 
to linpr ere (Fron Tf't Der — *sc,,ir) 

Tho StroUIntr Playor 

I am fond of amnnncnl, in schatc ter company it is 
to ly fotnd, and wit, though dre«sed in rags, is ever 
pleasing to me It ent some dats ago to take a walk 
m St James's I’ard , about the hour in rliicli company 
Icaie It to go to dinimr There t ere but fc t in the 
ralkj, an 1 llio-e t ho ■■layc'I foemed, by ihcir loodus, 
rather more t illing to forget that the) had an appetite 
tlrn gam one. d sat dot m on one of the benches, at the 
other cmd of which was t~atcd a man in aery shabby 
do*hc>. 

N\c continued to groan, to hem, and to cough, ns 
ti uat upon sucJi c/ccasions , and at last tcritured upon 
contcrsation ‘ I beg pardon, sir,’ cried I, ‘but I tlunh 
I base s'cn you licfore joi r face is familiar to me ’ — 
‘Yes, sir,’ replied h', 'I lutte a good familiar fact, -ns 
my friends tell m I am as t cll kntfvn in every town 
in dngland as the dromedary or Iitc crocodile. "Vou 
must understand, ‘ir, that I hate licm these sixteen years 
Merry Andrev to a puppet shot , Last Bartholomew 
Fair my master and I quarrelled, Iieat each other, and 
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in Rosemary Lane, and J to starve in St James’s I’arl ’ 


‘I am sorry, sir, that a person of your appearance 
vliould hliour under any diflicultics,' ' Oh, sir,' returned 
lie, *my appearance is very much at your scrnce, but 
though 1 c.anno boast of eating much, yet there are few 
that arc mcmer if I had twenty thousand a year, I 
should Lc very merry , and, ihanl the Fates, though not 
worth a groat, I am very merry still If I have three 
pence in m\ poodet, I never refuse to be my three half 
pence, an 1 if I have no money, I never scorn to lie 
trcatc<i by anv that are J ind enough fo pay my reed oniug 
^\hat tlimd yon, sir, of a stead and a tankard’ You 
elial! treat me nov , and I will treat vou a„ain, v hen I 
find you in the d’arl in love with eating, and without 
money to jiay for a dinner ’ 

As I never refuse a email cxpcn'c for the sake of a 
mem companion, v c instantly adjourned to a neigh 
Ixiunng ale Iiouec, an I in a few moments had a frothing 
tankard and a smod mg stcad^ spread on the tabic before 
tL' Il I impossible to express how much the sight of 
such goxl cheer improved my comjianion's vivacity ‘ I 
Id c this dinner, sir,’ says he, 'for three reasons first, 
Ix-cause I am naturally fond of lieef, secondly, because I 
am hungry , and, thirdly and lasllv, because I gel it for 
rotliing no meat cats so sweet as that for v Inch vve do 
rot pav ' 

He therefore no fi II to, and Ins appetite sccmcrl to 
corre pond with Ins inclmalion After dinner av as over, 
he obiirvcd that the steal was tough ‘and yet, sir,’ 
rc unis he, ‘bad n> it was, it seemed a rump steak to me 
Oh, the delights of ixivcrty and a good aiijvctitc ' We 
Ix-^g-rs arc lie very fondling' of Isalure, the nch she 
treats lid e an arrant stepmother, they arc pleased with 
nothing cut a ‘teal fiom what part you will, and it is 
iniiirjiortablj lough , dress il up with picdles, and even 
pickles cannot procure them an appetite. But the 
vvl ole creation is filled with good thing-, for the Ireggar , 
Calvert’s 1 utt out tastes Champagne, and Scdgeley’s 
home Iirev'C'l excels Tol ay Joy, joy, mv blood I though 
our c-,tnte> he nov here, wc have fortunes v hcrever vve 
.go If an inundation sweeps awav half tlic grounds of 
Cornwall, I am content — I have no lands there, if the 
stocks sink, that gives me no uneasiness — I am no Jew ’ 

I he fellows vivacity, joined to his povertv, I own, 
raised my cunosilj to d now something of Ins life and 
circumstances, and I entreated that he would indulge 
my desire ‘ fliat d will, sir,' said he, ‘ nnd welcome, 
onlv let us dnnl to prevent our sleeping let us have 
another tani ard while v c arc awake — let us have anolhci 
laniard, for, ah, liovv channing a laniard looks when 
* (From ilie Extaysy l^CG — and ed ) 

Beau Tibbs at Vauzhall 

The people of Laandon arc as fond of walking as our 
fnends at Fcl in of riding , one of the pnncipal enter 
tammcnls of the citizens here m summer is to repair 
about nightfall to a garden not far from town, where they 
wall alioiit, show tlicir best clothes and best faces, and 
listen to a concert provided for the occasion 

I acccjitcd an invitation a few evenings ago from mv 
old fnend, the Man m Black, to be one of a parly that 
V as to sup there , and at the appointed hour vraitcd 
upon him nl Ins lodgings There I found the company 
assembled, and cxjicctmg my arrival Our party con 
sistcd of my fnend, m superlative finery, his stockings 
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rolltd, a black •vel\et waistcoat, which was fonnerl) 
new, and a gra% w ijj combed down m imitation of hair , 
a pawmbroker’s widow, of whom, bj the b^, m\ friend 
wais a professed admirer, dressed oat m green damask, 
with three gold rings on c\cry finger, Mr Tibbs, the 
second rate bean I ha^ c formerly described , together 
witli his lnd\, m llmis> silk, dirti gauze instead of linen, 
and an hat as big as an umbrella. 

Our first dilTiciiltv was in settling how we should set 
out Mrs Tibbi had a natural arersion to tlie waiter, 
and the widow, boing a little in flesh, as w armlj protested 
against walling, a coach was therefore agreed upon, 
which being too small to carr} file, Mr Tibbs consented 
to sit in his w ife a lap 

In tills manner, tlicrcfore, we set forward, being 
entertained b> the wa) with the borlmgs of Mr Tibbs, 
who assured us he did not expect to see a smglc creature 
for the cicning aboie the degree of a cheesemonger, 
that this was the last night of the gardens, and that 
consequcntlj we should be pestered with the nobilitj 
and gentrj from 1 Iiames Street and Crooked Lane , 
watli set oral other prophetic ejaculations, probably m 
sqnretl b\ tlic uneasiness of his situation 

The illuminations began before we amved, and I must 
confess, that upon entering the gardens I found every 
sense overpaid with more llian expected pleasure the 
lights evorv where glimmering through the scarcely moving 
trees — die full bodied concert bursting on the stillness of 
the night—the natural concert of the birds, m the more 
retire-d part of the grove, vjmg watli that which was 
formed bj art — the company gail> dressed, looking 
satisfaction — and the tables spread w ith various delicacies 
— all conspired to fill mv imagination with the visionary 
happiness of the Arabian lawgiver, and hfted me into an 
ecstasy of admiration, ‘ Head of Confucius,’ cried I to 
mj friend, ‘tins is fine’ this unites rural beauty with 
courllj magnificence' if we except the virgins of im 
monaht), that hang on every tree, and may be plucked 
at Lvto desire, I do not see how this falls short of 
Mahonicts laradisc ’ — ‘As for vngms,’ cries my fneud, 
it is true thev arc a fruit that do not much abound in 
our gardens here , but if ladies, as plenty os ajipies m 
amumn, and as complying as anv Iloun of them all, can 
content you, I fancy wc liavc no need to go to heaven 
for TarathbC ’ 

I was gong to second his remarks, when we were 
calle-d to a consultation by hlr Tibbs and the rest of the 
comiiany, to know m what manner we were to lay out 
the evening to the greatest advantage, Mrs Tibbs was 
for keeping the gciited walk of the garden, where, she 
oh ^rved, there was always the very best company , the 
wadow, on the contrary, who came but once a se^on, 
was for secunng a good standing place to set the water’ 
worls, which she assured us would begin m less than 
an hour at farthest a dispute therefore began, and as it 
was managed between two of very opposite charqctcrs, 
it threatened to grow more bitter at every reply Mrs 
libbs wondered how people could pretend to know the 
^lilc world, who had received all their rudiments of 
breeding behind a counter to which the other replied, 
that thougli some people sat behind counters, yet they 
couU sit at the head of iht.r own tables too, and c.arvc 
llirce i^Qod dishes of hot ment ^\hcnc\er they thought 
proper, which was more than some people could say 
for themselvc, th,at luardiv knew a rabbit and onions 
Irom n green goose and gooseberries. 


It is hard to say where tins might have ended, had 
not the husband, who probably knew the impetuosity of 
his wife’s disposition, proposal to end the dispute by 
adjourning to a box, and try if there was anything to he 
had for supper tint was supportable To tlus wc all 
consented , but here a new distress arose Mr and Mrs 
Tibbs would sit m none but a genteel box — a box where 
they might sec and bo seen — one, as they expressed it, 
m the very focus of pubhc view, but such a box was 
not easy to be obtained, for though we were perfectly 
convinced of our ovra gentility, and the gentility of our 
appearance, yet w e found it a difficult matter to persuade 
the keepers of the boxes to be of ouc opinion , they 
chose to reserve genteel boxes for what they judged 
more genteel company 

At last, however, we were fixed, though somewhat 
obscurely, and supplied with the usual entertainment 
of the place. The widow found the sujvper excellent, 
but Mrs Tibbs thought everything detestable, ‘Come, 
come, my dear,’ cries the husband, bv way of con 
solatiOD, ‘ to be sure we can’t find such dressing here as 
we have at Lord Crump’s or Lady Cnmp’s , but, for 
Vau-xhall dressing, it is pretty good it is not their 
xactuals, indeed, I find fault vvitli, but their wine, their 
wine,’ cnes he, dnnkmg otf a glass, ‘indeed, is most 
abominable ’ 

By this last contradiction the vv idovv was fairly con 
quered in point of politeness. She perceiv ed now that 
she had no pretensions m the world to taste, her very 
senses were vulgar, since she bad praised detestable 
custard, and smacked at wretched wine, she was there 
fore content to yield the victory, and for the rest of the 
night to listen and improve. It is true, she w ould now 
and then forget herself, and confess slie was pleased, 
but they soon brought her back again to miserable 
refinement She once praised the painting of the box 
mvihicn wc were sitting, but was soon convinced tliat 
sucli paltry pieces ought rather to excite horror tlian 
satisfaction she ventured again to commend one of 
the singers, but Mrs iibbs soon let her know, in the 
style of a connoisseur, that the smger m question had 
neither car, voice, nor judgment 

Mr Tibbs, now willing to prove that his wife’s pre 
tensions to music w ere just, entreated her to fa\ our the 
company with a song, but to tins she gave a positive 
denial — ‘for you know very well, my dear,’ says she, 
‘that I am not in voice today, and when one’s voice 
IS not equal to one’s judgment, what signifies singing? 
besides, as there is no accompaniment, it would be but 
spoihng music,’ All these excuses, however, were over 
ruled by the rest of the company, who, though one 
would think they already had music enough, joined in 
the entreaty But particularly the xvudow, now willing 
to convince the company of her breeding, pressed so 
warmly, that she seemed determined to take no refusal 
At last, then, the lady complied, and after humming 
for some minutes, began with such a voice, and such 
alTcctation, as, I could perceive, gave but little satisfac 
tion to any except her husband He sat with rapture m 
his eye, and beat time with his hand on the table 

You must observe, my fneud, that it is the custom o[ 
tins country, when a lady or gentleman happens to sing, 
for the company to sit as mute and motionless as statues 
Every feature, every limb, must seem to correspond in 
fixed attention , and while the song continues, they are 
to remam in a state of universal petnfacUon In this 
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mortifpng ^tualion tve had continued for some time, 
listening to the song, and looking with tranquillitj, when 
the master of the box came to inform as that the water 
works were going to begin At this information I could 
mstmtlj perceive the wadow bounce from her seat , but 
correcting herself, she sat down again, reprfcsed In 
motues of good breeding Mrs Tibbs, who had seen 
the water works an hundred times, resolnng not to be 
interrupted, continued her song without anj share of 
merep, nor bad the smallest pity on our impatience 
The w idow’s face, I osvn, gave me high entertainment , 
in It I could plainlj read the struggle she felt between 
good breeding and curiosity she talked of the water 
worlj the whole evening before, and seemed to have 
come merclj in order to see them , but then she could 
not bounce out in the very middle of a song, for that 
would be forfeiting all pretensions to high life, or high 
lived company, ever after Mrs Tibbs, therefore, kept 
on singing, and we continued to listen, till at last, when 
the song was just concluded, the waiter came to inform 
us that the water works were over 

‘ The water works over ' ’ cried the widow, ‘ the water 
wnrks over already ! that ’s impossible 1 thej can’t be 
oier so soon!’ — ^“It is not mj business,’ replied the 
fellow, ‘ to contradict your ladyship , I ’ll run again and 
see.’ He went, and soon returned with a confirmation 
of the dismal tidings No ceremony could now bmd 
my friends disappointed mistress She testified her 
displeasure in the opencst manner, in short, she now 
began to find fault in turn, and at last insisted upon 
going home, just at the time that Mr and Mrs Tibbs 
assured the company that the polite hours were going 
to liegm, and that the ladies would instantaneously be 
entertained with the horns — Adiea 

(From The Ctitztn c/ ifti 17 ortH 3rd ed 1774 
“Letter Imit) 

From "Tlie Vicar of Wakefleld.' 

The place of our retreat was in a little neighbourhood, 
consisting of farmers, who tilled their own grounds, and 
were equal strangers to opulence and poverty As thej 
had almost all the comenienaes of life withm them 
seises, they seldom vnsitcd towns or aties m search of 
superfluity Remote from the polite, thej still retained 
the primeval simphcity of manners , and, frugal ly 
habit, thej scarce knew that temperance was a virtue. 
They wrought with cheerfulness on days of labour , but 
observed fcsbvals as intervals of idleness and pleasure 
Tliej kept up the Christmas carol, sent true love knots 
on Valentine morning, ate pancakes on Shrovebdc, 
showed their wit on the first of April, and rcligiouslj 
cracked nuts on Michaelmas eve. Being appnscd of 
our approach, the whole neighbourhood came out to 
meet Iheir minister, dressed m their finest clothes, and 
preceded bj a pipe and tabor A feast also was pro- 
vided for our reception, at which we sat checrfullj 
down, and what the conversation wnnted in wit was 
made up in laughter 

Our little habitation was situated at the foot of a 
slopmg bin, shcUcrcd wath a be.autiful underwood behind, 
and a prattling nver before , on one side a meadow, on 
the other a green JIv farm consisted of about twentj 
acres of excellent land, having given an hundred pounds 
for mj predecessor’s good will Nothing could exceed 
the neatness of my little enclosures, the elms and hedge- 
rows appearing with inexptiessible beaiitv AIj house 


consisted of but one story, and was covered with tlntch, 
which gave it an air of great snngness , the walls, on 
the inside, were nicely whitewashed, and mj dauglilcrs 
undertook to adorn them vntli pictures of their own 
designing Though the same room served us for parlour 
and kitchen, that only made it the wanner Besides, 
as It was kept with the utmost neatness, the dishes, 
plates, and coppers being w ell scoured, and all disposed 
in bnght rows on the shelves, tlic eye was agrccnblj 
relieved, and did not want ncher furniture There 
were three other apartments , one for mj wife and 
me, another for our two daughters within our own, and 
the third, with two beds, for the rest of the children. 

The little republic to which I gave laws was reguLated 
m the following nuinner By sunrise we all assembled 
m our common apartment, the fire Ixiing previously 
kindled bj the servant After we had saluted each other 
wath proper ceremony — for I always thought fit to keep 
up some mechanical forms of good breeding, without 
which freedom ever destroys fnendship — we all bent in 
gratitude to that Being who gave us another day This 
duty being performed, my son and I went to jnirsue 
our usual industry abroad, while my wife and daughters 
employed themselves in providing breakfast, which was 
always ready at a certain time. I allowed half an hour 
for this meal, and an hour for dinner, which time 
was taken up in innocent mirth between my wife and 
daughters, and in philosophical arguments between my 
son and me 

As wc rose wath the sun, so we never pursued our 
labours after it was gone dowm, but returned home to 
the axpectmg family , where smiling looks, a neat hearth, 
and pleasant fire, were prepared for our reception Nor 
were we without guests sometimes farmer Flamborough, 
our talkative neighbour, and often the bhnd piper, w ould 
pav us a vasit, and taste our gooseberry wine, for the 
making of which we had lost neither the receipt nor the 
reputation These liarmless people had several ways of 
being good company , while one played, the other would 
sing some soothing ballad, — Johnnv Armstrong’s Last 
Good Night, or the Cruelty of Barbara Allea Tlic 
night was concluded in the manner wc began the 
morning, my youngest boys being appointed to read the 
lessons of the day , and he that read loudest, distinctcst, 
and best, was to have a halfpenny on Sunday to put into 
the jioor’s box 

When Sunday came, it was indeed a day of finery, 
which all my sumptuary edicts could not restrain How 
well soever I fancied my lectures against pndc had 
conquered the vanity of my daughters, yet I still found 
them secretly attached to all their former fincrv they 
stdl loved laces, nbands, bugles, and catgut , ray wife 
herself retained a passion for her crimson paduasoj, 
because I formerly happened to say it became her 

The first Sunday, in particular, their behaviour served 
to mortify me I had desired my girls the preceding 
night to be dressed early the next day, for I always 
loved to be at church a good while before the rest of the 
congregation. Tlicv punctually obeyed my directions, 
but when we were to asicrable in the morning at breal 
fast, down came my wafe and daughters, dressed out 
m all their former splendour, their hair plastered up 
with pomatum, tlieir faces patched to taste, their trains 
bundled up into a heap behind, and rustling at everv 
motion I could not help smiling at their vanity, par 
ticularly that of my wife, from whom I expected more 
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discretion In llii'i cxifjencc, tliLrcfore, inj onl^ resource 
\\ns to order mj son, mill on irnpornnt oir, to coll our 
conch The girls \\crc nmnred nl the coinmnnd , lint 1 
repented it nvith more solcnimtv tlinii hcfoic ‘Surth, 
my denr, jou jest,’ cried in) nifc, ‘mi ein wnlk it 
jrcrfcctly nell ne unnt no cn-’cli tn enrr) ns now ’ — 
‘Yon mistnkc, child, returned I, ‘we do wsnt n conch, 
for if we wnik to church in this trim, the \er) children 
m the pnnsli will hoot nfter us — ‘ Iiidecil,' rejdicd ni\ 
wife, ‘I nlwnis iiiingiiied tint iin Chnrles wns fond of 
seeing his children nent niid hniidsome nliont hiiii ’ — 
‘\nu mn) be ns nent n non jiknse’ interrupted 1, • nnd 
I shnll lo\e toil the better for it , but nil this i not 
ncnlncss but fripptr) llitse ni(niiit.s, nnd pnil mg', 
and pntehings will oiilj ninl e us hnted hi all the wines 
of our neighbours No in) rhildren,' continued 1 , more 
grnscl), ‘those gowns inn) be altered into soiiiething of 
n plainer cut , for finer) is \er) uniteconiing in ns, who 
want the means of dcceiict I do not 1 now whethir 
such llounang nnd shtedding is bceoining eun in the 
Hell, if we consider iijion n moderate enleiilntion, that 
the nakedness of the indigent world mn) l>e clothed ] 
from the trimming of tin \nm ’ 

Ihis rcmonslmncc hid the pioper eiTeet tbc\ went 
a ith great composure that ten instant, to chniti'c tlieir 
dress, and the nest da) I had the atislactioii of tindiiip 
ni) daughters, at their own riipie t, cmphnrd ni cutting 
up their trains into ''iindaa waistcoats for J'lck nml 
Bill, the two little ones ami, what was stdl mori siiis 
factor), the gowns seemed miproaeal In this curtailin' 

(Truin r:r / ; (O /t it f r r, siti e\l 

1 H ( 3 — gh p o ) 

Dedication of 'Tho Doeorted Vlllntro’ to Sir 
Joshua RojTiolds 

Dpar Sik, — I can haic no e'lieet ition in an address 
of this 1 ind eiiher to add to aour lepiitation or to csiab 
lisli ni) oaan ^ on can gam nothing from m) admira 
tion, as I am ignorant of that art m which a on are said 
to excel, and I ma) loac much l.a the scaeiit) of aour 
judgment, as few haac a juste r tas'c in jioctrj than 
)Oiu Setting interest therefore aside, to which I never 
paid much attention, I must Ik; indulged at present 
m following ni) affections fhe onl) dealication 1 caer 
made was to m) brother, liccaiisc I losed him lictter 
than most other men He is since dead I’ennit me 
to inscrihcthis poem to )ou 

How far )ou ma) be pleased with the acrsificatioii and 
mere mechanical parts of this attempt, I don’t pretend to 
empiirc , but I know aon wall object (and indeexl seaeral 
of onr best and w iscst friends concur in the opinionl that 
the depopulation it deplores is no aahere to be seen 
and Ihc disorders it laments arc onij to be found in the 
poets’ oaan imagination To tins I can scarce!) make 
an) other answer than that I sinccrcl) lichcac avhat I 
haacaarittcn , that I haac taken all possible pains, in iii) 
conntr) excursions, for these four or fiac acars past, to 
he certain of aahal I allege , and that all ma aicaas nnd 
enquiries have led me to behcae tho c miseries real, 
which I here attempt to displa) But ihis is not the 
place to enter into an cnqmr) whether the countr) 
be depopulating, or not, the discussion aaoiild take up 
much room, and T should prove m)'self, at liest, an 
indifferent politician, to the the reader with a long 
preface, when I want his nnfntigued attention to a long 
poem 

In regretting the depopulation of tlic countr) I inacigh 


a/ alii t the iuci<a*e of our liixnriis, an 1 1 ■ re aK i I 
ev])cct the •bout of mmlcni politicians against me I or 
taaent) or thnta )car' past, U has Itccii the faslKon (o 
consider luatit) as one cf tin- grcair t national ad"n 
ta, e-, an I all the wisdom of antiquita, in that particular, 
ns irroneoiis btill, however, 1 m m remain a pTofe e*I 
ancient «rn that head, an I corlinuc to hmk tho,' iuvnrie-, 
jitcjiidicial to s'atcs, b) which o niari^ vires 're in 
Irmlucc I, and o man) king'doius have Ivefn un ‘oac 
Indeed ‘o imieli has hceii juairid o i <f hte on the 
other Mile of the qiu lion, that, iirrela for ihc rake of 
noaelt) and aaricia, one r d! or imi a ish to Iw* 

in tile n, 1 t —I am <'eir "sir, )e tr si refs' 1 rirod an I 

-nleiit Admiicr. Oltarr MlTlt 

II tl l-'MCVr-J ill 0 ' Hr** Wil i m 

M I'll! 1^ IJJ f c! 1 U i I ^ n c n'rr ♦ ! ll 3 ) t- 
I ifll j *a X w**' ** Tilt HiU n K*' I ' n, I r - -r* n «* rt 

c! tJC'* f 1 II Rfii ’f i* f 1 O' v-ft J h' -rc ^ 

uittnaMii ’J r> I ( i 

m A lrt.1 irr f n ^ n - r *’ l i } l** *r ' t O r- f wV 

jihI li >1 I in a ! j I Art m , <■ f r t! > ^ X ^ o-! I t arj 

i-t) r Irrla J ' (w ) (•-■> t* f*' h t * 0 / / U Ar?** 

Tir t jm til If 1 n I ;t in f -ia ^ I ^ ?i l! ^ J f rcc * i 

'lem If \ ' f -1 Jr f ti *1 / * jv f ' > IVi-*? < n "v tn jtt 

flnl Ctrl'*! •**» n «> 1*1 I *1 In j rar-c 'I ""*1 un % < *- 

I \ i" m I rf 1 r»- *ni a’ > ] i ^ Uav * ' J j T--* 

fii 'r4t 1 1 Cfii t\li f I l* It rf T \\ M fi " (5. \ I"’ * r 1 » 

'‘t^r ^ % III* Ar> (i“ y n "fc ate e ‘m O'* t i' 1 J e 
1 o'loA C “1 JO* ({* I - 0 \ !c ^ f I'r-/ 

Ct trt\ '0 1 1 rr {t^ ) fnj / i ti*" i P Trr ^ I ‘ f jjv 

(1^ yV 'tf t r ^ tl c - *.f-n *1 A ' 'd “ il t «% In I S 

/’t tt$ t 7r,nt li ^ il { i * > r 

t! efr t< a M I p:i\ ‘ > f i‘ n I v ?i iwt A" a "t f 
itiT 1) tr ! n in I ( Tt! n- I <• J Art* r ■r** 

I il-aiy H >»c (i ) ' '' mi nc 1 ju »J r^ iv* 1 vi. \s jrr r 

Ijte I » Ml n i ' t' e Crl f / Pc II 1 /'*,*> uj e’l t i J'l t’^e 

l<“rj r J i' try (1" i) aj mi t M'*U'> D i* Ttf't 

rrj ir cf tlftr t' s Vrnt i ^ '•far rj $ V / r i / r a 4 f * J 

r T! * cli '-f 1 u ::rAr rMff'Jnn ir v* l-y I*ri (*’ t) 

1 ** J A- (1 j 1! r i M * fj Jjff Wat' *j Irii-c (1 

Wi'iim lU C 4 . (1? Au ijn i) 'i-mti t re' ' tnicd* 

I /A \ hf ^ (j j ), \rr r*‘ r 1 r- ’a t m i f "ii 

li tar II incl J r / J nr'’ I /e m j> - 

* rn t /! uta If t » (t* ■') Hi ^fr\j i / n-* / 'j Jim r / x(i’‘ 
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(lF73^in' ^). \<uriou^ l-l Trrj''t rf 7 / - I J' 

rc entl) Ci* o'r'ctl anJ tj ll rliAra I) ' c 1 fi oa) 

ALSTIN DOliSOX 

Tlioni IS IVnnnnI (1726-981, of good McBh 
faiiiila, siittlicii at Queen’s College, Oxford, and ere 
he left the uniacrsita Ind begun his mana touia. 
which began with rambles in Liaglaml and the 
Principabta, but extended into Ireland (I 75 d^! 'i'*^ 
Continent 0 ”^’ 5 )> "'"'i Scotland (1769 !~ 7 -\ 

then, he sa)s, ‘almost as unknown as Kameh itka.’ 
r R S and D C L , lie published iinjiortant books 
on Brilisli zoolngx, Lritisli quadrupeds, Vrctic 
zoologx, and on the histor) of London But he is 
chicflx reinemlicrcd for his Tours in Scotland 
(3 aols 1771-75) and Males (2 aols 1778-81) 
The fonner cMorlcd from Johnson the admission, 
‘He’s a Ming, ‘^tr, a sad dog, but he’s the best 
traacllcr I ever read, lie observes more things 
than an) one else docs’ His observations and 
statements irc not alaaa)s pcrfecll) accurate, and 
his reflections mav not be xerx profound , but the 
populant) of his works stimulated others to follow 
ills example, and had the effect of grcatla promot- 
ing general interest in his faxountc studies 
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Charles Churchill was held to ha\e re\ealed 
a second Drjden ^hen in 1761 he pubhshed his 
satmeal poem, the Rosciad, of^^hich Gamck is the 
pnnapal hero — or \ictim The impression was 
maintained b> his reply to the cntical reiiewcrs, 
and his Epstle to Hogarth, The Prophecy of 
Farntni, Night, and passages in his other poems — 
all thrown off in haste to sen e the purpose of the 
da) — showed unusual \igonr and faalitv of \ersi- 
fication, and a boldness (and broadness) of per- 
sonal in\ ectii e that drew instant attention to their 
author E\en Cowper, from earlv predilections, 
thought highl) of Churchill, and pronounced him 
‘mdeed a poet’ Now it is voted enough if he is 
treated as little more than a special pleader or 
pamphleteer m t erse. He net er touches the heart, 
sate in some few lines of penitential fenour, he 
net er soared to the realms of imagination , and 
ttalh the beauties of external nature he had not 
the slightest S)mpath) He died before he had 
well attained the pnme of life, )ct there is no 
)onthful enthusiasm about his works, nor an) 
indication that he sought a higher fame than 
tliat of being the terror of actors and artists, 
an eccentnc amongst libertines, and a deioted 
sla\e to Wlkes The ‘fatal faaht) ’ of his \erse, 
and his clc\er, watt), unscrupulous satire of 
luang indiiiduals and passing events, made all 
London ‘nng from side to side’ wath applause 
when real poetr) could hardl) find publishers 
or readers 

Hardl) an) notable English author sate Kit 
Marlowe was more unhapp) in his life and end 
than Charles Churchill He was the son of a 
clergyman in Westminster, where he was bom in 
Februan 1731 In 174S, while still a schoolboy 
at Westminster, he made a Fleet marnage wath a 
young Westminster lady , this debarred him from 
Oxford or Cambndge, and he was assisted by 
his father, till he was ordained and settled in 
the Essex curacy of Rainham His father died in 
1758, and the poet was appointed his successor in 
the curacy and lectureship of St John’s at West- 
minster This promotion only proicd the banc of 
poor Churchill He was in his twentx -seventh 
year, and his conduct had been irrcproacliablc , 
but he now renewed his intimacy wath Lloyd and 
other school companions, and launched into a 
career of dissipation and extrav agrance. His poetrs 
secured notoriety , and he not only disregarded 
his lectureship, but laid aside the clcncal garb, 
and appeared m the extreme of fashion, with blue 
coat, gold-laced hat, and ruffles The Dean of 
Westminster remonstrated, and his panshioners 
protested , but Churchill mcrcb ndiculcd this 
pmdcrv, and Llovd made an epigram of it 
To Churchill, the bard, encs the estminslcr dean. 
Leather breeches, white stockings t prav what do you mean? 
Tis shamefal, irreverent— y ou mii=t keep to church rules 
If mse ones, I wall , and if no , they’re for fools 
If reason don’t bind me, I ’ll shake off all fetter-. , 

To be black and all black, I shall leave to m\ betters 


Yet dean and congregation were seen m the 
long-run to be too powerful, and Churchill found 
It necessary to resign the lectureship m 17O3, 
hating two years earlier separated from his wnfe. 
His ready pen still threw off at wall his popu- 
lar satires, and he plunged into the grossest ex- 
cesses These he actually essayed to justify m 
a poetical epistle to Lloyd on Night, revenging 
himself on pmdcnce and the world bv railing at 
them in good set terms ‘This vindication pro- 
ceeded,’ says his biographer, ‘on the exploded 
doctnne that the barefaced avowal of vice is less 
culpable than the practice of it under a hypo- 
critical assumption of v irtue ’ Tlie poet’s irrcgu- 
lantics affected his literary faculty, and his poem 
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of The Ghost proved both incoherent and tire- 
some His acquaintance with Y ilkes was a curse 
to him, for Wilkes was not more conspicuous for 
public factiousness than for personal dcbaucherv 
Churchill assisted his new associate in the Ac;//; 
Bnton, and pocketed the profits from its sale. 
Hence he was included with Wilkes in the list of 
those whom tlic messengers had verbal instruc- 
tions to apprehend under the general warrant fscc 
page 516) , and he escaped apprehension through 
W ilkcs's presence of mind Churchill entered the 
room where W likes was already in custodv of the 
messenger ‘Good-morning, Mr Thomson,’ said 
W’'ilkcs to him ‘How docs Mrs Thomson do’ 
Does she dine m the country ’’ Churchill took 
the hint as rcadilv as it had been given, ’\In> 
Thomson was waning for him, and he came only, 
he said, for a momrnt, to ask him hoi he duL 
! And taking leave, he hastened home, secured Ins 
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papers, retired into the countr}, and eluded all 
search Churchill now set about his satire, the 
Ptophecy of Famine, which, like Wilkes’s North 
Bnion, \\ as specially directed against the Scottish 
nation The outlawy of Wilkes separated the 
friends, but they kept up a correspondence, and 
Churchill continued to be a keen political satirist 
The excesses of his daily life remained equally 
notonous, and he chenshed a discreditable alliance 
with the daughter of a Westminster tradesman 
Hogarth, who disappro\ ed of Churchill as a friend 
of Wlkes, cancatured the satirist as a bear dressed 
canonically, with ruffles at his paws, and holding 
a pot of porter Churchill took rerenge in a 
fierce and sweeping ‘epistle’ to Hogarth, which 
is said to ha\e caused him exquisite annoyxancc 
The unhappy satinst’s career drew to a sad 
and premature close In October 1764 he went 
to France to pay a Msit to his fnend Wilkes, 
and was seized at Boulogne wath a fc\er, of 
w Inch he died next month , and the ex clergx 
man’s will, made the day before his death, con- 
tains, contrary' to the then usual formula, not the 
slightest ex-pression of religious faith or hope. 
He was buried at Doxer, and some of his ga\ 
associates placed oxer his grax'c a stone, on 
which was engraxed his owai line 

Life to the last enjoyed, here Churchill lies. 

A worthier tnbute was gixen fifty years aftcr- 
xvards by Byron in his lines on ‘the graxe of him 
who blazed the comet of a season’ Churchill 
ex-pressed contntion for misconduct m x erses that 
evidently' came from the heart 

Look back I a thought xxhich borders on despair, 
hich human nature must, y ct cannot bear 
’Tis not the babbling of a busy w orld. 

Where praise and censure are at random hurled, 

WTiich can the meanest of my thoughts control, 

Or shake one settled purpose of my soul , 

I ree and at large might their wald curses roam. 

If all, if all, alas 1 w ere xvell at home 
Ix'o , ’tis the tale which angry conscience tells, 
kt’hen she with more than tragic horror sxvells 
Each circumstance of guilt , when, stem but true. 

She brings bad actions forth into review. 

And, bke the dread handwaating on the wall, 

Bids late remorse axvake at reason’s call , 

Armed at all points, bids scorpion x engeance pass. 

And to the mmd holds up reflection’s glass — 

The mmd which starting heaves the heartfelt groan. 
And hates that form she knoxvs to be her oxvn 

(From Th< CoiiftT^jue') 

In Night, Churchill thus ingeniously descanted 
on the proverbial pnx-ileges of poets 

What is’t to ns if taxes nse or fall? 

Thanks to our fortune, xve pay none at all 
Let muckworms, who in dirty acres deal. 

Lament those hardships xvhich w e cannot feel 
His Grace, who smarts, may bellow if he please. 

But must I bellow too, who sit at ease ? 

By custom safe, the poet’s numbers flow 
Free as the hght and air some years ago 


!No statesman e’er wall find it xvorlh his pains 
To tax our labours and excise our brains 
Burdens like theac, vile earthly buildings bear , 

No tnbute ’s Hid on castles in the air' 

No English poet, Southey said, cxer cnjoy'cd 
so excessixc and so short lixed a populanty as 
Churchill , ‘indeed no one seems more thoroughh 
to haxc understood his own powers, there is no 
indication in any of his pieces that he could haxc 
done anything better than the thing he did To 
Wilkes he said that nothing came out till he began 
to be pleased xxith it himself, but to the public, 
as m these lines from Gotham, he boasted of the 
haste and carelessness with which his x erses were 
poured forth ’ 

Had I the power, I could not haxc the time. 

While spints flow, and life is m her prime. 

Without a sin ’gainst pleasure, to design 
A plan, to methodise each thought, each line. 
Highly to finish, and make cxerx grace 
In Itself charming, take nexv charms from place. 
Nothing of Imoks, and little known of men. 

When the mad fit comes on, I seize the pen , 

Rough as they run, the rapid thoughts set down. 
Rough as they run, discharge them on the town 

Churchill lacked the chief essentials of true 
satire, a real insight into the heart of man and 
that rarest power of happy exaggeration, of pre- 
serxang likeness in unhkeness and xcnsimilitudc 
in distortion A fatal xolubilitx in rhyaning, a 
land of boisterous but unequal cnergx, and an 
instmctixc hatred of wrong, often hardly to be 
distinguished from the mere spleen and obstinacy, 
combined to make him tlie hero of the hour and 
Its ephemeral interests, but was not equipment 
enough for a Dry den, or even a Butler 
The most amusing and, on tlie whole, the best 
of Churchill’s satires is his Prophecy of Famine, 
professedly a Scots pastoral inscribed to Wilkes 
The Earl of Bute’s administration had directed 
the enmitx' of all disappointed patnots and par- 
tisans against the Scottish nation Exen Johnson 
and Junius xxere not aboxe gixang this com- 
plexion to their prejudice, and Churchill rexelled 
in It with such undisguised exaggeration that the 
most saturnine or seij^itixe of Scotsmen might 
bax'e laughed at its extraxagant absurdity This 
unique pastoral opens as follows 

A Scots Pastoral 

Two boys whose birth, beyond all question, spnngs 
From great and glorious though forgotten kmgs. 
Shepherds of Scottish lineage, bom and bred 
On the same bleak and barren mountain’s head, 

Bv niggard nature doomed on the same rocks 
To spin out life, and starx e themsclx es and flocks, 

Fresh as the mommg, which, enrobed in mist, 

Tlie mountain’s top with usual dullness kissed. 

Jockey and Sawney to their labours rose , 

Soon clad, I w cen, xvhere nature needs no clothes , 
Where from their youth mured to xvinter skies, 

Dress and her xain refinements they despise. 
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Jockey, %\hose manlj high chccl hones to crown, 

W ith freckles spotted flamed the golden down, 

Ith meikle art could on the bagpipes plaj, 

Eten from the rising to the setting daj , 

Saw nej as long without remorse could bawl 
Home h madngats, and ditties from Fingal 
Oft at his strains, aU natural though rude. 

The Highland lass forgot her want of food, 

-\nd, whilst she scratched her lover into rest. 

Sunk, pleased though hungry , on her Sawney’s breast 
Far as the eye could reach no tree was seen. 

Earth, clad in russet, scorned the h\ely green 
Tlic plague of locusts they secure defy. 

For in three hours a grasshopper must die 
ICo living thing whate’er its food, feasts there, 

But the chameleon, who can feast on air 
Jfo birds, except ns birds of passage, flew , 
bio bee was known to hum, no dove to coo 
No streams, as amber smooth, as amber clear, 
ere seen to glide, or heard to warble here 
Rebellion’s spnng, which through the country ran. 
Furnished with bitter draughts the steady clan 
No flowers embalmed the air, but one white rose, 
hich on the tenth of June by instinct blows , 

Bv instinct blow s at mom, and, when the shades 
Of druzly eve prevail, by instinct fades. 

The tenth of June was tlic birthday of the old 
Chevalier In the sirae poem Churchill comments 
on himself 

Jfe, whom no muse of heavenly birth inspires. 

No judgment tempers, when rash genius fires , 

Who boast no ment but mere knack of rhyme, 

Short gleams of sense and satire out of time , 

W ho cannot follow where tnm fancy leads 
By prattling streams, o’er flower empurpled meads 
Who often, but without success, have prayed 
For apt alliteration’s artful aid , 

Who would, but cannot wuth a master’s skill 
Coin fine nev epithets which mean no ill 
Me thus uncouth, thus every way unfit 
For paang poesy and ambling w it. 

Taste with contempt beholds, nor deigns to place 
Amongst the lowest of her favoured race. 

Smollett, who, as the satinst believed, had 
attacked him in the Critical Review, was treated 
with ironical compliment in The Apology addressed 
io the Critical Reviewers 

Smollett. 

WTicnce could anse this mighty critic spleen. 

The muse a tnfler, and her theme so mean? 

W'hat had I done that angry heaven should send 
The bitterest foe where mo^t I w ished a fnend ? 

Oft hath my tongue been wanton at thy name. 

And haded the honours of thy matchless fame 
For me let hoary Fielding bite the ground 
So nobler Pickle stand superbly bound , 

From Livy’s temples tear the histone crown. 

Which f Ith more justice blooms upon thine own 
Compared wath thee, be all life v -nters dumb. 

But he who vtoIc the life of Tommy Thumb 
Who ever read the Rcgiade but swore 
The author wrote as man ne’er wrote before’ 

Others for plots and under plots may call. 

Here ’s the right method — have no plot at all ' 

84 


On Hosrarth. 

Hogarth — I take thee. Candour, at tliy word, 

Accept thy proffered terms, and w ill be heard. 

Thee hav e I heard wath v imlence declaim. 

Nothing retained of Candour but the name , 

By thee have I been charged in angry strains 
W Ith that mean falsehood which my soul disdains 
Hogarth < stand forth. — Ivay, hang not thus aloof 
Now , Candour, now thou shalt receiv e such proof, 
Such damning proof, that henceforth thou shalt fear 
To tax my wrath, and own my conduct clear 
Hogarth ' stand forth — I dare thee to be tned 
In that great court where Consaence must preside , 
At that most solemn bar hold up thy hand. 

Think before whom, on what account, yon stand. 
Speak, but consider w ell from first to last 
Renew tliy life, w eigh every action past 
A ay, you shall have no reason to complain 
Take longer time, and view them o’er again 
Canst thou remember from thy earliest youth — 

And, as thy God must yndge thee, speak the truth — ' 
A single instance where, self laid aside. 

And justice taking place of fear and pnde, 

Thou wuth an equal eye didst genius view, 

And give to ment what was ment s due’ 

Genius and merit are a sure offence, 

And thy soul sickens at the name of sense. 

Is any one so foolish to succeed ? 

On Envy’s altar he is doomed to bleed 
Hogarth, a guilty pleasure in his eyes. 

The place of executioner supplies , 

Sec how he gloats, enjoys the sacred feast. 

And proves himself by cruelty a pnest 
In walks of humour, in that cast of style, 

Which, probing to the qmck, yet makes us smile. 

In comedy, his natural road to fame, 

Nor let me call it by a meaner name, 

WTicrc a beginning, middle, and an end 
Are aptly joined , where parts on parts depend, 

Each made for each, as bodies for their soul 
So as to form one true and perfect whole, 

W’here a plain story to the eye is told, 

WTiich we conceive the moment wc behold, 

Hogarth unrivalled stands, and shall engage 
Unrivalled praise to the most distant age 

In The Farewell Churchill has — 

Be England what she will , 

With all her faults, she is mv connlrv stdl , 

which Cowper’s Task improved into the form more 
familiar (as quoted m Deppo) 

England, with all thy faults I love thee still — 

My country 1 

Churchill, unconsciously repeating Spenser, wntes 
of ‘a bold, bad man ‘He mouths a sentence as 
a dog a bone’ is in the Rosciadj and ‘A heart to 
pity and a hand to bless ’ is from the Prophecy of 
Famine^ and it is Gotham which describes 

Old age, a second child, by nature curst 
W’lth more and greater evils than the first , 

W’cak, sickly, full of pains in ev’ry breath. 

Railing at life and yet afraid of dc.vth 

S« Forster* Essnyx Southey* Ll/t of Confer, and I.OWC* 
edition of the Roiciod (1851) 
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William Fcilconcr 


Millinm Falconer m 

Edinburgh, the son of n poor birbcr, nhost two 
other clnldrcn ncrc both of tlicin dr if md dumb 
Hcwcntcu-h to so i on boird i I eitn mcrrlntu- 
ship, md ms tftcnrTrdb sen ml to n juir cr in tin 
nn\\ Before hew a-, eighteen he v ns somnd mitt 
in the JiiiMiiiui, a \c=sel in the Icnnt ind', 
shipwrecked off C,npr Lolonn i, wnh tlie loss of all 
the crew but three, nnd 'his rdconer imde tlic 
subject ofhib jrninil ir poem In i/si he u is hting 
in Edinburgh, wlicre he published his fu I yioeticd 
ittcmpt, i monodi on the de ith of rredtricl 
I’nncc ol Wales, wishing, wntli i ^eil worthj of 
ancient I'lstol, 

To as 1 st the pouring rams with 1 rimfnl cm. 

Anti aiil hoarse howling Boreas a ith hi < ehs ' 


In i/f'^ appeared the tnnncntU successful A/// 
-r/.evf, dcdicaltd to the Duke of Tori, ulto p'o 
cured the 'ailor poet's ip[>oimincnt as midshipm in 
on the Ro^al Geort^,, whence he was transferred to 
be purser in the Glon^ a frigate of ihirn *wo guns 
Settling 111 I ondon at the peace he \ ro'e a poor 
satire on W ill cs, Churi hill, md others, and com 
piled a useful nautical dictininra In Octei!K.r 1769 
he sailed from England is purser of the ]urorr 
fngalc, bound for India Tlic icasel leached 
the Cape of Good Hope c,irl) in Deccmlier, 
but foundered soon after, as is supposed, in the 
Mozambiejiie Channel 

Three editions of the SI \ ere published 
eluring the authors life , the second t,i7b4l It id 
about nine hundred ne \ lines added the third, 
issued the \cr\ das before lie embarked on his 
fital SOS age, had about two hundred addition d 
lines, with sanous alterations and ranspositions, 
b} no means all improscments— some of the bes, 
passages were spoili and parts of the narrat sc 
confused lienee Mr btanicr Carle m a splendid 
illustrated edition of the poem (18041, restored 
nianj of the discarded hnc>, and presented a 
test compounded of the three different editions 
Tins sersion of the poem is that now gcnerallj 
printed , but the Edinburgh edition of 185S follosvs 
more closelj Falconer’s latest edition Clarke con 
jeetured — and other editors copied his preposterous 
error — that Enlconcr, oserjosed at his appointment 
to the Amp) a, and buss prepanng for his soj-age, 
had entrusted to his friend Das id Mallet the re 
sision of the poem, and that "Mallet had corrupted 
the test isow. Mallet had at this time been dead 
for four jears, and Falconer, in the adscrtiscnicnt 
pre^ 7 to the ss ork, cvprcsslj states that he had 
^ bjcctcd It to a stnet and thorough re 

'ifortunatclj, as m Akcnsidc's ease, Tiis 
su^Y^"as not commensurate ssath his labour 

SJtifrunJ has the rare merit of being both 
true to fact and poetical , esen its rules and direc- 
tions arc appros cd of bj seamen At first the poet 
did little more than describe in nautical phrase and 
simple narraiisc the disaster he had ssitncssed, 
the characters of Albert, Rodmond, Palemon, and 


' \niiu w/te iddtd m the 'erod'd edition Tea 
I stem' r>f the shi[)irerl h'ljMt' 1 ■al'-oimr to miOy 
j mtere's'ing rtf ollet lioii'' ,md no 1 ‘I'l il! 

I \itii 1, IS lord Bjron, ‘if we t'C',)' A'ri'm. 
j iB-ilf and Marathon, thfr t no •■'(nf mo'C ,1 
ttrtsi ng than C ip' Ceiloana To ih' .m‘irp a", 
,ind arii'-t, so teen rolumn me an n< sh'’i 'd/e 
' 'oiirc< of ol) irsaton aid sh i,,n , t'l he pt Ho 
" Tiphtr, till uj p'l t'l s iir- of 'one tif I'litos 
I ronsii iiions s 'll no ne inselronr. aid tl*' 
1 tnsellcr wU b> --tnick with th' be-auij of the 
1 prO'-p'-i i ostr “ ish ■. til it ero n tin t ; c ns fh.cp 
I Tt' ano.hi r msf/cja. on fim l^r h htimn Co'mra 
* acquired Iitn 11 brniglu ar)0„' 1 atrane' S) f 
I Some of Falrnn'-' s loiif <V=rrip tse pd 

I < p •■ndic il (ea*^': igf mti m!,> the marratis'c, ' r arc 
feeble and alierieit, b * til'- •'birae'e" eg bn 
j oflircis itt idmirnb' disetim noted le", he 
commander m brasi hhc il, and. j t t <o'erf 1 in 
I doinr'-tic tie and jirnfes 10 i il aequ ’■cam it , Red 
‘ iro d I n lie and l>o '.teai n a Itard , wealcr 
beaten Nnrthumlin in, - ct ’ ire'Is •'iid ta'-e’'*sh' 
I’lkmrm tho i 11 elmr, 'ds h I e cti-arru rcc ' m 
the losir eif the p'Ktn hu tevj ct'n.mmi'c fo- k s 
rough s ork 

I 

, E^onlnr n* Sera, 


TTic '11 ik I i(hl e-ii, iWiirir,, s 1 '"■fi 
Nos f r,c 1 i h’ T 1 ' Sp Oct the a 0 d - 1 1 ■ami 
e rca'ion ' niFs — nan i e curs pasi 
Die athhr ' 1 ir ' eta t t! it c cn n I 
Iththr ki, ,1 n ocrjin’ i! tin ‘’ctee ire a 
lo n ill' e'rcp ehoa v 1 f .1 e E mg 1 -1 i 
n c gtd U I Imi" *r I emu, e there \ t,ie f a, 

On fi- j r n 1 ratirhc n^p rjfi u;! gain 
T1 e c s 'll '''r ni llrt s rjsr* n r-dii' Il m 
To the gte-n ism mil with eh d ag i ivi 
Hie gl es i-c*a 1 h 1 Cil fie-.a < to r 1 % 

But trend Img mtirain. na tl t !c •- 
\nil lo ' his SI r'" tc, 'oich to IJ el 1 ’ 
fdow-j in the sic‘t a "a o'" 1 vir, gn’d ' 

While, all almic a jl oji'-nd lisen- g-s 
Hie »kics s Ith po np inciTi"' 3c -ras 
\r'l tan sace's perfrnc ihe happe pUm 
AIiotc I'caeitli -mur 1 cnchan'me-t rc'gai ' 
WIii'c glowing T c'per lends tlm s "rrs tmn, 

\nJ ni^ht 'low draw lier s-eil tier land and main, 
Fnicrf^ing ckuds the a-urc Ij' insadc, 

\nJ lap the htci 1 tpherea m gradual shade , 

W hde ) ct the aangstC'S of li c to~i 1 grove 
W I h dsing luimlicr; tune the sci d loloio, 

W nil JOS ful esns the aUcnlivc TOa>ter sees 
Tlic anspinnns omens or-sn eastern b'ceie. 

Round the charged l-owT the 'ailors form a nng , 
Itj turns recount the wondrous talc, or sing , 

As lost or battle, hardships o'" the mam 
Or genial ssanc, asvakc the homcK ''ram 
Then some the s\*atch of night altematt 1 cep. 

The rest he buncil m -oldis lous sleep 

On the Shores of Greece. 

Hie natives, srlide the ship departs their land, 
Ashore sntli admiration gaxmg stand 
"Majcsticallj slosv, licfore the brcerc, 

Sht moved tnumphant o er the jatidmg seas , 
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Her bottom thron;;b translucent tvater shone, 

WTiitc as the clouds beneath the bhtze of noon , 

^ oatet 

The bending scales their contrast next displayed, ihath 
All fore and aft in polished jet arrayed. '"3 

Britannia, ndmg awful on the prow. 

Gazed o’er the vassal-ssase that rolled liclow 
Where’er she mosed, the vassal senses were seen 
To yield obseqnious, and confess their queen. 

High o'er the poop, the flattenng winds unfurled 
The impcnal flag that rules the watery world 
Deep blu-shing armours all the tops invest , 

\nd warlike trophies either quarter drest 
Then towered the mists , the canvas swelled on high , 
And wavmg streamers floatwl m the sH 
Thus the nch sesccl moves in trim array, 

Lil c some fair virgin on her bndal.day 
Thus like a swan she cleaves the watery plain. 

The pnde and ” onder of the zEgcan mam ' 

The Storm and Wreck off Cape Colonna. 

But nov A.thenian mountains they descry. 

And o'er the snrge Colonna frowns on high. 

^\'here marble colnmns, long bv time defaced. 
Moss-covered on the loftv Cape arc placed , 

There reared by fair devotion to sustain. 

In elder times, Tntoma’s sacred fane. 

The arcling beach in muracroas form appears, 
Decisive goal of all their hopes and feats. 

The seamen now*in wild amazement see 
The scene of rum nsc benca h their lee , 

Svnft from their minds elapsed all dangers past. 

As dumb vnth terror they behold the last 
And now, while winged with rum from on high, 
Througn the rent cloud the ragged lightnmgs flv, 

A flash quick ghmang on the nerves of light. 

Struct the pale helmsman vnth eternal night 
Kodmond, who heard a piteous groan behind, 

Touched with compassion, gazed upon the hlmd , 

And while around Ins sad companions crowd. 

He guides the unhappy victim to the shroud 
‘ Hie thee aloft, my gallant friend,’ he cncs , 

‘Thy only succonr on the mist relies ’ 

The helm, bereft of half its vital force, 

Ivow scarce subdued the wild unbridled course , 

Quick to the abandoned wliccl Anon came, 

The ship’s tempestuous sallies to reclaim. 

The vessel, while the dread event draws nigh. 

Seems more impatient o’er the waves to fly 
Fite spurs her on- Thus, issuing from afar. 

Advances to the sun some blazing star , 

And, as it feels the attraction’s 1 indhng force, 

Spnngs onward with accelerated course 
The moment fraught with fate approaches fast ' 

While thronging sailors climb each qmvcnng mast 
The ship no longer wow must stem the land. 

And ‘ Hard a starboard ' ’ is the last command { 

While every suppliant voice to Heaven applies. 

The prow, swift wheeling, to the westward flies , 
Twelve sailors, on the foremast who depend. 

High on the platform of the top ascend 
Fatal retreat I for while the plungmg prow 
Imraeigcs headlong m the wave below , 

Down pressed by watery weight the bowspnt bends. 
And from above the stem deep crashing rends 
Beneath her bow the floating rams he , 

The foremast totters, nnsustaincd on high , 


And now the ship, fore lifted by the sea. 

Hurls the tall fabnc bdekward o’er her lee , 

AVbile, in the general wreck, the faithful stay 
Drags the maintop mast by the cap away 
Flung from the mast, the seamen strive in vain 
Through hostile floods their vessel to regain. 

Weal hope, alas ' they buffet long the wave. 

And grasp at life though sinking in the grave , 

Dll all exhausted, and bereft of strength, 
O’erpowered, they yield to cruel fate at length. 

The hostile waters close around their head. 

They sink ' for ever numbered with the dead I 
Diose who remain the weather shrouds embrace, 
>or longer mourn their lost companions’ case. 
Transfixed with terror at the approaching doom, 
Self pity in their breasts alone has room 
Albert and Rodmond and Palemon near, 

M ilh young Anon on the mast appear. 

Even they , amid the unspeakable distress. 

In every look distractmg thoughts confess , 

In every vein the refluent blood congeals. 

And every bo-om mortal terror feels 
Begirt vv ith all the horrors of the mam. 

They viewed the adjacent shore, but viewed m vain. 
It comes ! the dire catastrophe drav s near. 

Lashed funous on by destiny severe 
Die ship hangs hovering on the verge of death, 
Hell yawns, rocks nse, and breakers roar beneath 1 
O yet confirm my heart, yc powers above, 

This last tremendous shock of fate to prove ! 

The toUenng frame of reason yet sustain I 
Xor let this total havoc whirl my brain ' 

Since I, all trembling m extreme distress, 

Must still the bomble result express. 

In vain, alas ' the sacred shades of yore 
Would arm the mind with philosophic lore 
In vain they ’d leach us at the latest breath 
To smile serene amid the pangs of death 
Immortal Zeno’s self would trembling see 
Inexorable fate beneath the lee , 

And Epictetus at the sight in vain 
Attempt his stoic firmness to retain , 

Had Socrates, for godlike virtue famed, 

And wisest of the sons of men proclaimed. 
Spectator of such vanous horrors been, 

E’en he had staggered at this dreadful scene 
In vain the cords and axes were prepared, 

For every wave now smites the qmvenng yard , 
High o’er the ship thcj throw a dreadful shade, 
Then on her hurst in terrible cascade , 

Across the foundered deck o’erwhelmmg roar, 

And foaming, swelling, bound upon the shore 
Swift up the mountam billow novv she flics, 

Her shattered top half huned in the skies , 

Borne o’er a latent reef the hull impends 
Then thundering on the marble crags descends , 
Her ponderous bulk the dire concussion feels. 

And o’er upheaving surges wounded reels — 

Again she plunges 1 hark ! a second shod 
Bilges the splitting vessel on the rock — 

Down on the vale of death, with dismal cnes, 

The fated victims shuddenng cast their eyes 
In wild despair , while yet another stroke 
AMth strong convulsion rends the solid oak , 

Ah Heaven ' — behold her crashing nbs divide 1 
She loosens, parts, and spreads in ram o’er the tide. 
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Osslnn. 

1 he ‘ irinshtor’ of Ossi m still st mcN in n dim 
mid dubious light, ns indeed he seems to ln\c 
been Milling to do in the c>cs of his contem 
jKiniiies, nbout the prinienl Celtic bard himself 
tlicic is perhaps less matter of debate rune 
and taste haic abated the pleasure uuli which the 
‘ixicnis of Ossiin’ once were read, but efTusions 
which were in their own time quite unique and 
engrossed so much attention, winch i eie trins 
lated into man} difTcrent languages, which were 
hailed with entlnisiasm li} Gra\, Da\id Ihimc, 
John Home, ind other almost eqinll} eminent 
jiersons, and whieli, in an imperfect Italiin trins 
1 ition, formed the faionnte reading of N ipolcon, 
demand careful stud} from students of literature 
riic Ossianic poems must r ink as i nionument 
of the romantic nioacnieiu in I'uropean litei iturc, 
ind seem to haie giien it i not inconsiderable iin 
liiilse The} delighted Herder, intluenced (,001110 
and Schiller, and were imitatid b} Coleridge and 
liiron, though Wordsworth jioured contempt oa 
them hor most men thc\ are associated with the 
name of James Maepherson, who cl uintd onU to 
have jircsented them in an 1 nghsh form 

•l.imcs 'llarplicr'ioii iir-d-oO) \ as bom at 
Kulliien, near Kingussie in inscmcss tliira A 
small farmer’s son, he was brought iqi a ‘bare 
foot laddie,’ but, full) resoUed to beeome a 
minister, studied at both Aberdeen and Kdin 
burgh m 1733-56 In 1758 he published a heroic 
poem m si\ c inios, TV/r IU<;hhMttut ^ which at 
once proeed his amhilion and his mcoiiipetcncc 
I or a short time the dnmit) student taught 
the school of Rutin cn, whence he w is glad 
to rcmoic to become tutor in a w cabin fainih 
While attending Ins pupil (afterwards Lord 
Ljncdoch) at the spa of MofTit, he became 
aequaintcd, in the autumn of 1759, with John 
Home, the author of IJovqlas, to whom lie 
showed what he said were tnnsl iiions of 
fragments of ancient Gaelic poctre still recited 
in the Highlands It was, he declared, still one 
of the fatountc amusements of his countrvmcn 
to listen to the t.ales and compositions of their 
ancient birds, and he described these fragments 
as full of patlios and poetical power Under 
the patronage of Home’s friends— Hugh IJlair, 
‘Jupiter’ Carl)le, and Adam Terguson— Maepher- 
son published ncM )car a small tolumc of sixtj 
pages, entitled Fiaqittnits 0/ Auciait Paetty, 
hmtslalcd ft am the GaJtc or Lise T^u^uae^e 
1 he publication attracted general attention, and 
i subscription was made to cn iblc Maepherson 
to mal c a tour in llie Highlands to collect other 
pieces His journc) pro\cd highly successful 
In 1761 he presented the world with Psti^al, an 
epic poem, in si\ books , m 1763 Tinwia, another 
epic, in eight books The sale was immense, and 
the fame of the work spread swiftl) over the cival 
iscd world The assumption that, in the third or 


Maepherson 

fourth rcimii), among tin v ild remote moentaini 
and islind-, of Semi ind, there c'^is’cd a p'ojilc 
exhibiting all tbe liigb ind ehu ilious fcehiigi 
of refined v door, g'cniroii), ni ignaiurnitv, rd 
virtue, w-,\‘ emincnil) c ilrula’ed to t''<“tc .ismni'-h 
mcnl , V hilc llic id»a of the pmans liein,’ Intuled 
down 1), or il trtdition through o ni inv fortunes 
imong' rude, sav 1, c and barharou, ‘nlMis vri-v 
little levs a'^toiindmg ’’Ian) doub’ed o'kers 
disbelieved but a ‘till got itf ■' ni'rnbcr ‘irdul, ed 
llic ])lc,i ing ‘Upjnj itio t th It Ingit foe, li* and 
Ossi in sang’ It \ 1 bintrd that Slacpher'oa v as 
not altogether ill pic i^til to he vind' r the imput- 
tionof hivnv hooded the Hri'i h public, nee hi 
thus acquired the Inglu r credit is a gri it o'^,,mal 
poet At all events he re ih ed ,^trno h, hs 
cntciprise, and m 17(4 aceoaijcia '•d (^overror 
Johnston to I’ci aro! I ae his ‘eetc„ir bet, 
quarrelling with hn patron, he rctiinicv! in 176/“, 
and fixed hie rc-denre in I on<’iia 1 ere le 
became one of tnc liter uj sujipoeters </ the 
adtninistialioii, piib'i‘lud 'nme liis oned worx*-, 
and w IS a jiOjin! ir pimp’ikteer In t77j he 
published a tt insl luon of the II tl in *l'e same 
st}lt of poeiital pro--e as Oj-nn which raerth 
proved a 'ourec o' r d: iile and op^irobniim to 
the trni'-hto' Itu, a )i mipldc' 'of his m defence 
of the taMtifii of Xnienca, ami ano'her on tic 
Opposiiioa m Ikirhimcnt in 177''), Wfe much 
.applaiuled and he a'tc np'cd to combit the 
I et c's of Jiiniii', wrung under the sgniiurc: 
of ‘^I^Isa.^,s,’ 'Si. volj,’ I'Lr Ap])o nted agent 
for the N ibob of ‘\rco in 1770 he next ve-ar 
obi incd a seal m I’lrhimen' fr the l>oruJgh of 
Camelford , }cl deipite his amh lion it dix.> no 
ajipe ir th it he ever .itteinp'ed to spf^-vg n the 
House (/ Lomnions In 178^7, having redisai 
a handsome fortune he purdiased the pioperi) 
of Runs, in his native parish and having 
clnnecd its name to the mo e m-it-sltc one of 
Rcllev die— sinec 1900 re 1 mied In Ins successor 
Ralavd — he built uixm 11 a Sjilendid Italianatc 
mansion designed In tin arebucct Adam of 
Adeljihi fame There he hoped to spend old 
age in ease and di,,nitv, but survived onlv seven 
jears His eagerness for posthumous di'-tinction 
was seen m some of the bequests of his will 
He ord lined th it his bmlv sliould he interred 
in Westmin'-tcr \bbe), and that a sum of 
shoukl be laid out in erecting a monument to 
his nicmor) in some conspicuous situation near 
Ins home Roth iniunctions were dulv fulfilled , 
he was actuallv buned near Poets’ Cf>rncr, and 
a marble obelisk, with a incdillion portrait, mav 
be seen gleaming amidst a chimp of trees b) the 
roadside near Kingussie 

In order to understand tbe controver-v about 
Maepherson’s merits and dements, it is nccessarv 
to remember that Ossian was the great heroic 
poet of the Gael , the name is a diminutive — 
Otscan, Oistu, the little os or deer In Gaelic 
story Ossian w,as the son of Fionn MacCumhail, 
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a 116™ i.\ho, m the third centurj' ad, gathered 
about him a band of u-amors like himself, called 
the Fiinn The ad\ entures and exploits of these 
heroes, and cspeaall> of the pnncipal figures m the 
group — of Fionn himself, magnanimous and -mse , 
of his grandson Oscar, chn-alrous and daring , of 
his neplien Diarmad, handsome and bra\e, of 
his n\al Goll, the oneejed, and Conan, the 
\allain of the band — their jealousies, dissensions, 
and final o%crthro«, constitute the literature of the 
Feinn In the legend Ossian was carried awaj 
b) his fairj hind-mother to Eilean na h-Oigi, ‘the 
isle of the e\er joung,’ from whence at length 
he returned , and now old, blind, and alone, he 
told the ston of the heroes to St Patnek The 
legends of the Fcinn are but a fragment of the 
heroic literature of the Gael, and m the oldest 
MSS the deeds of Fionn and his companions 
occup\ but little space , but e\ cntually thej 
parti) absorbed and totally eclipsed the earlier 
traditions — those of at least two earlier cycles of 
storx , so that Ossianic literature is now practi- 
cally another name for the heroic literature of 
the Gaek These traditions, which hate come 
down from the misty past m tale and ballad, 
were early reduced to writing, and as time went 
on blossomed forth into tastly dot eloped inadent 
and detail In ballads preserted in the Book 
of Leinster (c 1 130 A D ) Ossian is represented as 
old and blind, surtating both his father and his 
son A fifteenth-century MS recounts the boyish 
exploits of Fionn Later the tolume of tradition 
gets fuller, while cycles tend to become confused 
The leader of the Fcinn is at one time a god, 
at others a hero, a king, a giant, but usually a 
great wamor, as wase as brave In the book of 
the Dun Cow his mother is Muim ‘of the Fair 
Xeck,’ in later traditions we hear of Fionn as 
the son of a sister of Cuchullin , at another 
time a Scandinavian pnneess gave him birth 
But the literary form in which the legends are 
preserved remains practically unchanged. The 
Gaelic tale is essentially narrative prose with 
V erse interspersed , Gaelic jxietry, older and later, 
IS always rhymed lync verse 

It was in 1760-63 that Macpherson published 
the longer epics and shorter pieces, epic and 
dramatic — all purporting to be translations of 
pioems composed by Ossian, the son of Fingak 
‘The translation,’ Dr Blair is made to say in the 
preface to the Fragments pnnted in 1760, ‘is 
extremely literal,’ and while the work, in the 
opinion of many competent judges, possessed great 
literary ment, the genuineness of the whole thing 
was early called in question by Dr Johnson and 
others An angry controversy followed It was 
maintained that Macpherson had jumbled together 
persons and penods to an unwarrantable extent , 
that his onginals, so far as he had any, were 
not Scottish, but Irish. If this were all that could 
be said one would feel justified in regarding, 
vuth Professor tVindisch of Leipzig, Maepherson’s 


Osstan as a legitimate development of the old 
traditions For the legends of the Feinn arc 
the common property of the Gael, whether in 
Ireland, Scotland, or Man. They are located in 
Scottish topography time out of mind, and within 
the last four hundred years almost as nch a han est 
of ballad and tale has been recovered in Scotland 
as in Ireland It is no doubt absurd to repre- 
sent Fionn, whom Macpherson, after Barbour, calls 
Fingal, as a mighty Caledonian monarch, at one 
time successfully fighting the Roman legions in 
the third century, at another assisting Cuchullin, 
who lived in the beginning of the first century, 
to expel from Ireland the Norsemen who made 
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their appearance for the first time in the end of 
the eighth , and Dr Douglas Hyde, from the Irish 
point of view, insists that Maepherson’s confusion 
of the Fenian and Cuchullin eras is ‘one of the 
surest proofs that his brilliant Ossian had no 
Gaelic ongmal ’ But Macpherson had warrant 
in genuine tradition for mixing up names and 
epochs In the ‘Battle of Ventry’ Fionn defeats 
the kings of the world According to a Gaelic 
tale, his father Cumhal sets up as king of Alba, 
and the kings of Ireland and Scandinavaa com- 
bine to effect his ov erthrow , while the son is 
for ever fighting Norsemen Zimmer propounded 
the theory that the whole of these stones are in 
their origin traceable to Teutonic sources, the 
very names by which the hero and his band arc 
knovvai being borrowed from the Norse. 

But in Maepherson’s Ossian there is too wide 
a departure from genmne Gaelic literature and 
tradition. In his magnifyang of the past, in 
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Ills sympathv \Mtb nature, and m Ins powerful 
descriptions of the scener) of his own mountain 
land James !Macpherson is true to the genius of 
his people, but bejond that he passes whollj 
away from the Gaelic sphere Gaelic literature 
supplies material for epics and dramas , but tire 
epic and dramatic, as litcrar) forms, were un- 
known to the Highlanders The dim and shadow)’ 
characters of Maepherson are in sharp contrast 
to the clear-cut features of the Gaelic heroes 
As Wordsworth said ‘In nature everything is 
distinct, )et nothing defined into absolute inde 
pendent singleness In Jvlacphcrson’s work it is 
c'cactly the rev erse , cv eiyahing that is not stolen 
IS m this manner defined, insulated, dislocated, 
deadened — vet nothing dislincL It will alwa)s 
be so when words are substituted for things’ 
The ‘translator’ rarcU makes a definite state 
ment of fact, but when he docs — as when, foi 
example, he arms the old Gaels with bows and 
arrows — he blunders hopclesslv Maepherson is 
the most vague and abstract of writers, Gaelic 
poets arc wearisome in detail, and revel in the 
concrete In the opening of the third book of 
Cathloda, Maepherson raises the problem of the 
origin and issue of things , but he is indebted for 
his answer rather to Bishop Berlclc) than to the 
son of Fionn 

Maepherson was not a Gaelic scholar, and the 
fact ma) be considered conclusive proof of his 
inabilit) to compose the Gaelic text of Ossnvt, 
which ultimatcl) did appear, though the onl) 
Gaelic printed m the author’s lifetime was 
1 etnora, Book vii Osstnn was published in all 
the languages of Europe before he appeared in 
his own And when at length the great edition 
of 1807 was issued, tlicrc were Gaelic texts for 
onl) one half of the poems, and for about three 
fourths of the matter published bv Maepherson 
in English fort) -five )cars prcvaousl) lor the 
others no ‘original,’ ancient or modem, has ever 
yet been found , several old Gaelic Mbb reported 
to the committee appointed bv the Highland 
SoCTcty to investigate had all m)stcnousIv disap 
pcared by one strange accident or another And 
It must be allowed that the truncated Osstaii docs 
not show to advantage m his native garb, nor 
have the Gaehc-speaking people ever known him 
There is not a single line of these Gaelic texts 
which can be proved to have been committed to 
writing before Maepherson’s dav The diction is 
essentially modem The loan-words are numerous, 
several of them borrowed from Englislv. The 
idioms and constructions are colourless, and show 
traces of classical training rather than of the turns 
of phrase charactenstic of native authors The 
so called blank verse m which the poems are 
written is unknown to Gaelic poetn 

The tmth seems to be that these so-called 
translations were essentiall) the compositions of 
James Maepherson, and that the Gachc texts 
were prepared with or without aid from Ins 


friends, but how and when wc do not novv I now 
Nor c.in wc say how much he was indebted, 
dircctlv oc indircctlv, to oral traditions The con- 
clusions arrived at bv the educated generally 
have been thus summed up bv a student so 
carefull) trained in rese ircli as Mr Haddan, 
collaborator with Bishop Stubbs ‘Even one 
now admits that Maepherson, having traditional 
matenal at Ins disposal, bv no means confined 
Innisclf to It, but was a free inventor as well as 
a free translator Looking bad it the m.in and 
his times, we can sec how cleverly he plavcd his 
parL He was vvronglv accused on some points, 
and became most judiciously angry His anger 
made him taciturn, and he wrapped himself m 
It as i cloak. But the Celtic nationality was 
roused, and it fought for him when he would 
not defend himself Chattcrlon died by poison 
or starvation , the Shal espcarc forgeries hastened 
the death of Ireland, hut James Maepherson, 
an obscure tutor, flourished under persecution, 
exchanged angiy letters with Dr Johnson, trans 
latcd Homer atrociously, and died a member of 
Parliament ’ 

But even so, Maepherson retains the credit of 
having produced a considerable bodv of poetn of 
a tv pc then quite unknown, strange and cunous 
where not attrictivc or interesting Admitting 
the mistv confusion, the iteration of the same 
imagcrv,thc monotonx which mcvitably produces 
tedium, It should be wilhnglv recognised tliat there 
is much that is stnking and poetical m Maepher- 
son’s Ossuin — a blend of wildness, magnificence, 
tenderness, p itlios, and Celtic glamour, with traces 
of the indubitable ‘natural magic’ of poetry, 
which, when it was absolutclv new and unparal- 
leled, naturally impressed and influenced more 
than It can do novv it did us work, and left 
us mark on the literature of Europe. The sec- 
tions arc verv various in ment or power The 
desolation of Balclutha and the lamentations m 
the Songs of Selma are conceived vvath true 
feeling and poetical power, but the batdes of 
llic car-home heroes arc stilted and vmnatural, 
read like the quixotic encounters of knightly 
lomancc, and lack the air of remote antiquity, 
of dim and sohtarv grandeur, of shadowy super- 
stitious fear, which haimts Ossian’s heaths, lakes, 
and mountains 

Ossian’s Address to the Sun. 

I fed the sun, O IMalv irw ' Icav e me to niv rest. 
Perhaps they may come to mv dreams , I think 1 
hear a feeble voice! The iKam of heaven delights to 
shine on the grave of Carthon I fed it vv ann around 

O thou that roUcst above, round as the shield of my 
fallicrs ' MTence arc thy beams, O svm ' ihv everlasting 
light? Thou comest forth in thy awful beauty , the stars 
hide themselves in the sky , the moon, cold and pale, 
sinks m the w estem vv av e , but thou thvsdf mov est alone 
Viho can be a companion of tby course’ The oaks of 
the mountains fall , the mountains themselves decay with 
years, the ocean shnnks and grows again, the moon 
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herself b lost m beaten, hnt thou art for ever the same, 
rejoiang m the brightness of tlij coarse. When the 
■ivorlcl IS dark -nth tempests, ttheh thunder rolls and 
lightning flies, thou lookest in thj- beautj from tte 
clouds, and laughest at the storm But to OaSian thou 
lookest m vain, for he beholds thy beams no more, 
■whether thj yellow hair flows on the eastern clouds, or 
thou trembles! at the gates of the vest But thou art 
perhaps like me, for a season , thv years wdL have 
an end Thou shaft sleep m thy clouds, careless of 
the voice of the morning Exult, then, O sun, in the 
strength of thv vouth ' Age is darl and unlovelj , it is 
Id e the glimmcnng hght of the moon when it shmes 
through broken clouds, and the mBt is on the hills the 
blast of the north is on the plam, the traveller shrinks 
in the midst of his joume) CaWW) 

Desolation of Balclutho. 

I have seen the walls of Balclntha, but thc> were 
desolate. The fire had resounded m the halls , and the 
voice of the people is heard no more The stream of 
Clutha wes removed from its place bj the fall of the 
walls. The thistle shook there its lonelv head , the moss 
whistled to the wmd. The fox looked out, from the 
vnndovs , the rank grass of tiie wall waved round its 
head. Desolate is the dwelling of Moma , silence is in 
the house of her fathers Raise the song of mourning, O 
bards ' over the land of strangers. Tbev hav e but fallen 
before us, for one daj we must falL ^^’hJ dost thou 
build the hall, son of the winged dajs’ Thou lookest 
from thv towers to^ia) jet a few jears, and the blast 
of the desert comes , it howb m thj emptv court, and 
V histles round thj half worn shield. And let the blast 
of the desert come ' we shall be renowned m our day 1 
The mark of mv arm shall be in battle , mj name in the 
song of bards. Raise the song, send round the shell let 
joy be heard m my hall When thou, sun of heaven, 
shvlt fail ' if thou shall fail, Uiou mighty light ' if thv 
bnghtness is but for a season, like Fingal, our fame shall 
sumvc thv beams. Such was the song of Fmgal in the 
dayofhisjov (From Corrte) 

Tbe Songs of Selma. 

Star of descending night ' fair is thv hglit m the west ' 
thou that hftest thj unshorn head from thj cloud thv 
sti’ps are statelj on thj hilk WTiat dost thou behold m 
the plain ? The stormy wands are laid The murmur of 
the torrent comes from afar Roarrag w aves climb the 
distant rock The flies of evening are on their feeble 
wings , the hum of their course is on the field What 
dost thou behold, fair light’ But thou dost smde and 
depart. The waves come with joj around thee they 
bathe thy lovelj hair Farewell, thou silent beam I 
Let the light of Ossian’s soul arise ' 

And It does arise m its strength ' I behold mj de 
parted fnends Their gathering b on Lora, as in the 
daj's of other ^ears. Fmgal comes like a watcrj column 
of mBt , his heroes are around And see the bards of 
song gray hatred Ulhn ' statelj Rjmo ' •Mpm wath the 
tuneful voice ! the soft complamt of Minona ' How arc 
je changed, mj fnends, since the dajs of Selma’s feast’ 
when we contended like gales of spnng, as they fly 
along the hill, and bend bj turns the fecblj whistling 
grass. 

’Minona came forth in her beautj, with dovmcast look 
and tearful eje. Her hair flew slowly oa the blast, that 


rushed unfrequent from the lulL The souls of the heroes 
were sad v*hcn she raised the tuneful voice Often had 
thej seen the grave of Salgar, the dark dw ellmg of w hite- 
bosomed Colma. Colma left alone on the hill, wath all 
her voice of song ' Salgar protmsed to come but the 
night descended around Hear the voice of Colma, 
when she sat alone on the hill ' 

Colma It B night, I am alone, forlorn on the hill 
of storms The wmd B heard m the mountain The 
torrent pours dowai the rock. Ao hut receives me from 
the ram , forlorn on the hdl of wands I 

Rise, moon ' from behind thy clouds. Stars of the 
night, arise ' Lead m(^ some light, to the place where 
mj love rests from the chase alone' lus bow near him, 
unstrung hB dogs pantmg around bun But here I 
must sit alone, bj the rock of the mossy stream. The 
stream and llie wind roar aloud I hear not the voice of 
my love ' W hj delaj'S my Salgar, why the chief of the 
hiU his promise’ Here is the rock, and here the tree ' 
here is the roanng stream ' Thou didst pronuse v ilh 
night to be here .■Vh ' whither is mj Salgar gone? 
W ith thee I w ould flj from mj father , with thee from 
mj brother of pnde Our race have long been foes, 
we are not foes, O Salgar ' 

Cease a little while, O wind ' stream, be thou silent a 
while' let mj voice be heard around I Let mj wanderer 
hear me ' Salgar, it b Colma who calls ! Here B the 
tree and the rock Salgar, mj love ! I am here hy 
dclajest thou thj coming’ Lo ' the calm moon comes 
forth. Tbe flood is bnght m the vale. The rocks arc 
gray cm the steep I see him not on the brow His 
dogs come not before him vnlh tidings of his near 
approach Here I must sit alone I 

Who he on the heath beside me? Are thej mj love 
and mj brother ’ Speak to me, O my friends ' To 
Colma thev give no replj Speak to me I am alone ' 
My soul IS tormented with fears' Ah ! they are dead' 
Their swords are red from the fight O mj brother ' mj 
brother' whj hast thou slam rav Salgar’ why, O Salgar' 
hast thou slam my brother’ Dear were je both to me ' 
what shall I saj in your praise ? Thou wert fair m the 
hill among thousands ' he w as temble m fight Speak 
to me , hear mj voice , bear me, sons of my love ' Thej 
arc silent , silent for ever' Cold, cold are their breasts 
of clay ' Oh ! from the rock on the hill , from the top 
of the vnndj sleep, speak, je ghosts of the dead ' speak, 

I vuU not be afraid ! Whither are j e gone to rest ’ In 
what tave of the lull shall I find the departed’ No 
feeble voice is on the gale no answer half drowned m 
the storm ! 

I sit in mv gnef I wait for morning in my tears' 
Rear the tomb, je fnends of the dead. Close it not tdl 
Colma come Mj life flies awaj bke a dream whj 
should I stay behind’ Here shall I rest with mj fnends 
by the stream of the soundmg rock. MTien night comes 
on the hill, when the loud winds anse, mj ghost shall 
stand in the blast, and mourn the death of rav fnends 
The hunter shall hear from hB booth , he shall fear, but 
love my voice' for sweet shall mj voice be for mj 
friends pleasant were her friends to Colma ' 

Such was thj song, Minona, softlj blushing daughter 
of Tornlaiu Our tears descended for Colma, and our 
souls were sad ! Ulhn came with his harp , he gave the 
song of Alpm. The voice of Alpin was pleasant, the 
soul 6f Rj-no Was a licam of fire ' But thej had rested 
in a batrow house, their voice had ceased in Selma. 
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Ullm had returned one day from the chase before the 
heroes fell He heard their strife on the hill , their song 
was soft but sad 1 They mourned the fall of Momr, first 
of mortal men ! His soul was like the soul of Fingal , 
his sword like the sword of Oscar But he fell, and 
his father mourned , his sister’s ej es were full of tears 
Minona’s ejes were full of team, the sister of car borne 
Morar She retired from the song of Ullin, like the 
moon m the \\est, when she foresees the shower, and 
hides her fair head in a cloud. I touched the harp, with 
Ullm , the song of mourning rose ! 

Rytto The wind and the rain are past , calm is the 
noon of day The clouds are duided in heaven Oier 
the green hiUs flies the inconstant sun Red through the 
stony vale comes doun the stream of the hill Sweet 
are thy murmurs, O stream 1 but more sweet is the voice 
I hear It is the voice of Alpin, the son of song, mourn 
mg for the dead ' Bent is his head of age , red Ins tear 
fill eje Hpin, thou son of song, why alone on the 
silent hill? why complainest thou, as a blast in the 
nood , as a nave on the lonelj shore? 

Alpin My tears, O R>no 1 are for the dead , my voice 
for those that have passed away Tall thou art on the 
hill , fair among the sons of the vale. But thou shalt 
fall like Morar , the mourner shall sit on thy tomb The 
hills shall know thee no more , thy bon shall he m thy 
hall, unstrung ! 

Thou v\ ert sn ift, 0 Morar 1 as a roe on the desert , 
ternble as a meteor of fire Thy wrath was as the 
storm Thy sword in battle, as lightning in the field 
Thy voice was a stream after rain, like thunder on 
distant hills JIany fell by thy arm , they were con 
Slimed in the flames of thy wrath But when thou didst 
return from war, how peaceful w as thy brow 1 Thy face 
was like the sun after ram , like the moon in the silence 
of night , calm as the breast of the lake when the loud 
wind IS laid 

Narrow is thy dwelling now , dark the place of thine 
alxxle I With three steps I compass thy grave, O thou 
who wast so great before ! Four stones, with their heads 
of moss, are the only memorial of thee. A tree with 
scarce a leaf, long grass which whistles m the wind, 
mark to the hunter’s eye the grave of the mighty Morar 
Morar 1 thou art low indeed Thou hast no mother to 
mourn thee , no maid with her tears of love Dead is 
she that brought thee forth Fallen is the daughter of 
Moiglan 

Who on his staff is this? who is this, whose head is 
white with age? whose eyes are red with fears? who 
quakes at every step ? It is thy father, O hlorar J the 
father of no son but thee. He heard of thy fame in war, 
he heard of foes dispersed , he heard of Morar’s renown , 
why did he not hear of his wound? Weep, thou father 
of Morar ! weep , but thy son heareth thee not Deep 
is the sleep of the dead , low their pillow of dust No 
more shall he hear thy voice , no more awake at thy calk 
When shall it be mom m the grave, to bid the slumberer 
awake! Farewell, thou bravest of men ! thou conqueror 
in the field ! but the field shall see thee no more , nor 
the dark wood be lightened with the splendour of thy 
steel Thou hast left no son. The song shall preserve 
thy name. Future times shall hear of thee , they shall 
hear of the fallen Morar I 

Such were the words of the bards in the days of song, 
when the king heard the music of harps, the tales of other 
times I The chiefs gathered from all their hills, and 


heard the lovely sound They praised the voice of Cona! 
the first among a thousand bards ! But age is now on 
my tongue , my soul has failed ! I hear at times the 
ghosts of bards, and learn their pleasant song But 
memory fails on my mind I hear the call of years! 
They say, as they pass along, why does Ossian sing? 
Soon shall he he in the narrow house, and no bard shall 
raise his fame ' Roll on, ye dark brown years , ye bnfig 
no joy on your course ! Let the tomb open to Ossian, 
for his strength has failed The sons of song arc gone to 
rest My voice remains, like a blast that roars, lonely 
on a sea surrounded rock, after the wands are laid The 
dark moss whistles there, the distant manner sees the 
waving trees ! 

Sec Brookes Reliqucs cf Gneltc Pottr^ (1789), Oman (1807) 
Trims of tlie Oxsiantc Soc of Dniltn (1854-61), PoJ>ular Tales 
of the U^est Htshlnuds (1860-62) Dean of Lismore s Dock (1862)* 
Clerks Osstan (1870) Hntel> W'lddclls Ossian and ike Clyde 
(1B75), Lcitltltar fta F^tnue (1872), FoU: and Ifero Tales from 
Argyllshire (1890), Windjsch, Irisclie Texte (i£8o), Ztschr filr 
deuisches All , vol Im , ihc Life and Leiirrs of Maepherson, 
by Mr Bailej Sounders (1894), Dr Dougkia Hyde a Slorj of Early 
Irish Liierature (1893), the centenarj edition of Ossian (1896), 
Ossian in Germany^ Rudolf Tombo (New ^ ork 1901). Other 
‘Ossianic poems were published by Dr Smith of Campbcltoum 
w 1780 m Gaelic, and in Enghsli in 1787 b> Baron Edmund de 
Harold, an Inshman in the semcc of the Elector Palatine French, 
Italian, Spanish, Latin PolLch, Dutch, and seseral German \crsion5 
of Maepherson s Ossian are cjttant. Goethe gives a fine rendenng 
of Selma 9 songs m Weriher A conlro\crs> somewhat resembling 
that archng round Maepherson has arisen over the halevala^ the 
Finnish epic rescued b> LOnnrot (1835-49), and, as some ihmk, 
much cooked and expanded by hum 

Tliomas Percy, 

bom, a grocer’s son, at Bridgnorth, 13th Apnl 1729, 
m 1746 entered Christ Church, 0 \ford, and in 1753 
became vicar of Easton Maudit, Nortliamptonshirc, 
in 1756 also rector of Wilby Till after his institu- 
tion at Easton Maudit (when he began to try' to 
count km vv ith the noble house) he spelt hts name 
Piercy His leisure yielded fruit in Hau Ktou 
Chooann (1761), a Chinese novel translated from 
the Portuguese, and Mtscellaneons Pieces relating 
to the Chinese (1762), as well as anony'mously in 
Runic Poeiiy translated fioin Icelandic (1763), 
prompted by the success of Maepherson, and A 
New Translalton of the Song of Solomon (1764) 
In 1765 Percy published his Reliqnes of Ancient 
English Poetry, in which many rare old songs and 
ballads were mingled with lyncs from dramas, 
court poetry like that of Lord Vau.\, and doggerel 
like Warner’s He had long been collecting old 
ballads from every quarter, and a large folio 
manuscript had fallen into his hands, being found 
’lying dirty' on the Floor under a Bureau in 
the Parlour’ of his fnend Humphrey Pitt of 
Shiffnal, and ‘being used by the maids to light 
the fire’ This he claimed as the original of the 
Reltques, but of the one hundred and sev enty - 
six pieces in the first edition only forty -five were 
taken from the manuscript, and these were so 
touched up and tncked out in false ornament and 
convenuonal eighteenth-century poetic diction as 
often to bear but little likeness to tlieir originals. 
Shenstone seems to have made the suggestion 
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that Percv should publish the collection , and in 
gathenng matenals Percj had help from Thomas 
Warton, Gamck, Goldsmith, and others The 
onginal folio manuscnpt was first printed m full 
b) Fumn-all and Hales (3 \ols. 1867-68) Percj 
i\-as himself a poet. ‘O Nancj, miU thou go 
with me?’ (1758) was addressed to his first wife 
before their mamage m 1759, and was followed 
bj his ‘Hermit of Warkworth’ (1771) and otlier 
detached pieces Made chaplain to the Duke 
of Northumberland and to George III, Percy 
m 1769 published his translation of Paul Henn . 
Mallet’s :\ortheru Autiqinties, m 1778 became 
Dean of Carlisle, in 1782 Bishop of Dromore, 
and died 30th September 1811 He enjoyed the 
friendship of Johnson and Goldsmith, and Ined 
long enough to hail the genius of Scott 
The influence of Percy’s collection was great 
and V idc , it may be traced in many contemporary 
authors as plainly as in Coleridge and Words- 
worth , this more than Ossian or the spint of 
Hebrci poetry gave impulse to Herder and the 
German romantic movement, as well as to the 
genius of Sir Walter Scott A fresh fountain of 
poetry was opened up— a spnng of sweet, tender, 
and heroic thoughts and imaginations, which 
could never be again turned back into the arti- 
ficial channels in which the genius of poesy had 
been too long and too closely confined It is 
interesting to remember that this great Euro- 
pean literary revolution did undoubtedly come 
partlv from Percy’s studies in popular Chinese 
literature. 

‘O Nancy, wilt thou go with me?’ was, m 
Johnson’s Musical Museum, pnnted as a Scottish 
production, and is probably best known m the 
Scottified form. ‘ It is too barefaced,’ says Bums, 
‘to take Dr Percy’s charming song, and, by means 
of transposing a few English words into Scots, to 
oflfer to pass it for a Scots song’ Mr Chappell 
had no doubt that Percy wrote (m 1771) Nanev (as 
abov e = Agnes), and that Tom Carter, the Irish 
musician who composed the tune to which the 
song IS sung, took the liberty (disapproved by 
Percy) of altering it to Nanny (= Anne) Who 
changed go to gang, town and gown into toon 
and goon, and made the other adaptations to the 
modem Scotch spellings does not seem to be 
known On the other hand, it should be remem- 
bered that Percy’s ‘ballad’ is little more than a 
paraphrase of ‘The Royal Nun’ (1682), repeated 
wnth slight vanations in Nat Lee’s Theodosius 
(1697) And in one of the songs in Allan 
Ramsay’s Tea-table Miscellany (i733) we have 

O Katy ' wiltn gang wi’ me 
And leave the dinsome town awhile? 

O Nancy, wilt thou go with me? 

O Nancy, wilt ihon go with me, 

Nor sigh to leave the flaunting town? 

Can silent glens have charms for thee, 

The lowly cot and russet gown ’ 


No longer dressed in silken sheen. 

No longer decked with jewels rare. 
Say, canst thou quit each courtly scene, 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 

O Nancy, when ihou’rt far away, 

Wilt thou not cast a wish behind? 
Say, canst tliou face the parching ray, 
Ivor shnnk before the wintry wind^ 

O can that soft and gentle mien 
Extremes of hardship learn to bear. 
Nor, sad, regret each courtly scene. 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair? 
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From an Engraving liy Dickinson after the Portrait by Reynolds. 


O Nancy, canst thou lov e so true, 

Through penis keen wath me to go ? 

Or, when thy swam mishap shall rue. 

To share with him the pang of woe’ 

Say, should disease or pam liefall. 

Wilt thou assume the nurse’s care, 

Nor, wistful, those gay scenes recall. 
Where thou wert fairest of the fair ’ 

And when at last thy love shall die, 

Wilt thou receive his parting breath? 
Wilt thou repress each struggling sigh, 

And cheer with smiles the bed of dealli? 
And wait thou o’er his breathless clay 
Strew flowers, and drop the tender tear, 
Nor then regret those scenes so gay, 

■Where thou vvert fairest of the fair? 

The Friar of Orders Gray 

It was a fnar of orders gray 
Walked forth to tell his beads. 

And he met vnth a lady fair. 

Clad m a pilgrim’s weeds. 
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‘Is on Clinst thee sa\e, thou rcsercnd friar ' 
I praj ihet tell to me. 

If c\er at )on hoh shrine 
M) true line thou didst sec ’ 

‘ And hou should I knuu ) our true love 
From man) another one’’ 

‘ Oh ' h) his cockle hat and staff, 

And b} his sandal shoon 

‘ But chicll) bj his face and mien, 

That Mere so fair to saeu, 

Ills flaxen locks lha swectl} curled, 

^nd c\ne of losclj blue ’ 


‘ Sigh no more, ladj, sigh no more, 

>Icn Mere de-ccners even , 

One foot on se-a, and one on land, 
lo one thing constant never 

‘Iladst thou been fond, he had been false, 
And left thee sad and hear) , 

I or voting men encr v-tre ficl le found, 
Since summer trees were leaf> ’ 

‘Ao.v saj not so, tliou bolv friar, 

I pra\ ilice saj not so , 

M) love he had the truest heart — 

O he was ever true ' 


‘ O lad) , he is dead and gone ' 

Lady, he ’s de-ad and gone ' 

Vt his head a green grass turf. 

And at his heels a stone. 

‘ \A ithin these holy cloisters long 
He languished, and he died, 

Lamenting of a ladv s love. 

And 'plaining of her pnde 

‘ Here bore him barefaccel on bis bier 
Six proper voutlis and tall , 

And man) a te-ar bedeiied Ins grave 
Within )on kirl vard viall ’ 

‘ \nd art thou dead, tliou gentle youth — 
And art thou dead and gone ? 
jVnd didst thou die for love of me? 

Breal , cruel heart of stone ’’ 

‘ O VI ecp not, lad) vi cep not so, 

Some ghosti) comfort seek 
Let not vam sorrow rivc thv heart, 

Xor tears bedew th) cheek,’ 

‘O do not, do not, holv fnar, 

Mv sorrow now reprove , 

For I have lost the sweetest )outh 
That e’er wan lad)’s love. 

‘ And now , alas ' for ih) sad loss 
I’ll evermore weep and sigh , 

For thee I onl) washed to live, 

For thee I wish to die ’ 

‘ W cep no more, lad), w ecp no more 
111) sorrow is in vam 
For violets plucked, the sweetest showers 
W ill ne’er make grow again, 

‘ Our j0)-3 as winged dreams do fl) , 

Why then should sorrow last? 

Since gnef but aggravates tb) loss, 

Gneve not for what is past,’ 

‘ O say not so, thou holv fnar ! 

I pray thee sav not so , 
hor since my true love died for me, 

’Tis meet my tears should flow 

‘ And w ill he ne’er come again — 

Will he ne’er come again ? 

Ah, no I he is dead, and laid in his grave. 
For ever to remain 

‘ Ills check was redder than the rose — 
The comchest youth was he 
But he IS dead, and laid m hiS grave, 

Alas ' and woe is me,’ 


‘And art thou dead, thou mudi loved yo ith’ 
And didst thou die for me ’ 

TLcn farewell home, forevermore 
A pilgrim I will lie, 

‘ But first upon mj true love s grave 
Mv weary limlis I II lav. 

And thnee 1 11 kiss the grean grass turf 
That wraps his brcalhlcs-, clay ’ 

‘ \ et Slav, fair lady, rest a while 
Beneath this cloister vvall , 

The cold viinJ through the havuhom blows, 
jVnd driizlv ram doth fall ’ 

‘O stay me not, thou holy fnar, 

O stay me not, I jiray , 

Iso drirxlv rain that falls on me. 

Can V ash my fanlt awav ’ 

‘ \ ct stay, fair kadv, turn again. 

And dry ihosc pcarlv tears, 

1 or see, beneath this gown of gray, 

Thv own true love appears 

‘Here, forced bv gnef and hopeless love, 

Flicsc boly w e-eds I sought , 

And here, amid these lonclv walls. 

To end mv davs I thonghu 

‘But haply, for mv year of grace 
Is not yet passed awav. 

Might I still hope lo win thy love, 

Ao longer would I stay ’ 

‘Mow farewell grief, and welcome joy 
Once more unto my heart , 

For since I ’vc found thee, lovch youth, 

M e never more w ill part,’ 

Perej s ballad rcseniblei Goldsmiih 3 m and and 

Goldsmith had the pnorii) The sevenieenth stauia isbotrowcd, 
of cotirfie, from Sliabcapeare s ^{uc/i ada alout .V cthtu£ Act in 
Sec the Perej DaltaiU aa d Remnnus edited b> Furaivall and 
Hales, mth Life bj Picbford (i’67-€SJ H L, VVlieail-jV edition 
of the RcUims (ifjC-??) Kiebitz, TH fnjintnee a/ Percy an 
Poetry 

Joscpli anti Thomas Ttarton both con- 
tributed to the reaction against Popian correctness 
in favour of a truer and deeper conception of 
poetic worth The brothers, Joseph and Thomas, 
were the sons of Dr Thomas Warton of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, and vacar of Basingstoke, who 
was iwace (1718 and 1723) chosen Professor of 
Poetry by his university, and wrote occasional 
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■verses half scholastic and half sentimental In 
new of his SODS' hfe-vork, it is worth notiDj^ that 
some of his poems are called ‘runic odes.’ After 
retiring from the Oxford professorship (for x hich 
he had but slender competence) he settled at 
Basingstol e, where he v as also master of the 
grammar-school and had Gilbert A\Tutc for a 
pupiL A so-called sonnet b> the elder W arton 
shov s that he himself still belonged to the 
older schooL 

"Written after Beeing 'Windsor Castle 

From bcanteons indsor’s high and stoned halls, 
here Edward’s chiefs start from the glo'ring walls. 
To my low co from non bedi of state. 

Pleased I return unenvious of the great. 

So the bee ranges o er the vaned scenes 
Of com, of heaths, of fallows, and of greens. 

Pennies the thicket, soars above the hill. 

Or mnrmurs to the mcadov ’s murmuring nil 
Xoi Jiaunts old hollowed oaks, deserted cells, 

Xov seclj the lov vale lily’s silver hells , 

Sips the vnrm fragrance of the greenhouse bowers. 

And tastes the mvrtle and the citron’s flowers. 

At length retummg to the wonted comb. 

Prefers to all his bale straw -built home 

The Jacobitical poetr> - professor and dencal 
pluralist died m 1745, aged fifn -eight His sons 
had much in common, but it was the second 

V ho made the deepest mart on our literature. 
Joseph ('1722-1800), the elder, attended his 

lather’s school, and at mchestcr was the school- 
fellow of Collins He was afterwards a commoner 
of Onel College, Oxford, and v as succcssivcl> 
rector of Winsladc, Thorlej, Easton, and Upham 
In 1755 appointed second master of Wn- 

chestcr, from 1766 till 1793 he was head-master, 
and he was a prebendarv of St Paul’s and of 
Winchester His collections of odes and poems 
(1744 and 1746; explicitly avowed revolutionary 
dissent from the cntical canons of the dominant 
school of Pope. An edition of \ irgil (1753), with 
translation of the Eclogues and Georgies, gamed 
him a high reputation. He v as much esteemed by 
Dr Johnson, at whose request he became a con- 
tributor to the Adzeniurer, and, like his brother 
Thomas, was one of the members of the famous 
Literary Club In 1757 appeared the first volume 
of his Essay on the IVritin^s and Geittiis of 
Fofe, die second and concluding volume follow- 
mg onlv in 1782 , the distinction drawn between 
the poetry of reason and the poetry of imagination, 
and the enthronement of romanticism in the place 
of correctness, marked an important era in Eng- 
hsh cntiasm , Spenser and the Elizabethans had 
more of the spint of poetry than Pope. His 
theoncs were substantially sound, but his own 
poetrv, artifiaal rather than truly spontaneous, 
illustrated them somev hat imperfeedy His latest 

V orks were an annotated edition of Pope (9 vols 
1797) and a similar edition of Drvdcn, of which at 
his death he had published tv o volumes 


From the Ode to Fancy 
O parent of each lovely muse ' 

Tliy spirit o’er my soul cIifTuse, 

O’er all my artless songs preside. 

My footsteps to tby temple guide. 

To offer at tliv turf built shnne 
In golden cups no costly w me, 

No murdered falling of the flock, 

But flowers and honev from the rock 
O nvmph with loosely flowing hair, 

M ith busk med leg and bosom bare, 

Thy waist v ith myrtle girdle bound. 

Thy brows vnlb Indum feathers crowned, 

"U aving m thv snowy hand 
■\n all commanding magic v and, 

Of power to bid fresh gardens blow 
’Mid cheerless Lapland’s barren snow, 

\\ hose rapid vv mgs thy flight convey 
Through air, and over earth and sea, 

M'hile the various landscape lies 
Conspicuous to thy piercing eyes ' 

O lover of the desert, had ' 

Say in v hat deep and pathless vale, 

Or on what hoary mountain s side, 

’Mid falls of water, you reside , 

’Mid broken rocks a nigged scene, 

With green and grassy dales between , 

’Mid forests dark of aged oak, 

cr echoing with the woodman’s stroke. 

Where never human art appeared, 

Nor c cr one strav roofed cot was reared, 

W here Nature seems to sit alone. 

Majestic on a craggy throne , 

fell me the path, s-veet wanderer, tell, 

To thy uni nown sequestered cell, 

W here v oodbmes cluster round the door, 

W here cells and moss o erlay the floor, 

'Ind on V hose top an Iiav thorn blows. 

Amid whose thickly woven boughs 
Some nightingale still builds her nesl. 

Each cvemng warbling thee to rest , 
fbere lay me by the haunted stream 
W'rapl in some wild poetic dream, 

In converse vrhile mcthinks I rove 
W'lth Spenser through a fain grove , 

Till suddenly awaked, I hear 
Strange whispered music m my car, 

And my glad soul in bliss is drew ned 
Bv the sweetly soothing sound ' 

Mhcn young eyed Spring profusely throws 
From her green Lap the pink and rose , 

When the soft turtle of the dale 
To Summer tells her tender tale 
MTien .•Vutumn coohng caverns seeks, 

.‘Vnd stains wuth wine his jollv cheeks , 

M hen "W inter, like poor pilgrim old, 

Shal es his siK er heard w ith cold , 

At every season let my car 

Thy solemn vhispcrs. Fancy, hear' 

The second son, Tliomas Warton (1728-90), 
began his studies under his father, and at six- 
teen was entered of Tnnitv College He began 
early to w ntc \ erses, and his Pleasures of Mclat 
chol), published when he was nineteen, gave "i 
promise of c.\ccllcnce which his riper productions 
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hardly fulfilled He obtained a fellouship m 
1751, and in 1757 vas appointed Professor of 
Poetry He uas also rector of Kiddington and 
of Hill Farrance in Somerset He lo^ed his 
pipe and his tankard, and had, it is said, hut 
two sermons — one of them his father’s, and the 
other a printed one. Oxford remained his home, 
and the e\en tenor of his life -was onlj xaricd 
b) his occasional publications, one of uhich, The 
T7-iuinph oj Isis, in praise of Oxford (and m replj 
to Mason), m ide his name widelj knoun, and 
another, an elaborate Essaj on Spenser’s T aou 
Qiiccnc (17541, gained for him a higher repute 
Long after 0785) he edited the minor poems of 
Milton, an edition tthich Professor Masson pro 
nounced the best e\er produced, and tthicli Leigh 
Hunt said was a wilderness of sweets Some of 
the notes show true insight, while others displaj 
M irton’s taste for antiquities and for architecture, 
his sxmpathv with old world superstition, and 
his intimate acquaintance with the Elizabeth in 
writers In the famous Hislnry of English Poilry 
(1774-78), which finalh established his rcjtutation, 
Warton poured out the treasures of a full mind 
His antiquarian lore, his lo\e of antique manners, 
and his enthusiasm found appropriate exercise 
in tracing the stream of our poetr) from its 
fountain springs down to the luxuriant reign of 
Elizabeth, ‘ the most poetic il age of our annals,' 
as he said — to the amaze of an age that thought 
Itself xastl) supenor to all earlier periods, and 
had been accustomed to think of the older 
writers as morel) unpolished and uncouth Pope 
and Gray had planned schemes of a historx of 
English poetry, in which the authors were to 
be arranged according to their stxlc and merits 
Warton adopted the chronological arrangement, 
as gi\ mg freer scope for research, and as enabling 
him to exhibit, without transposition, the gradual 
development in our poetry and the progress of 
our language The untiring industry and learning 
of the poet historian accumulated a mass of 
materials equally xaluable and curious As was 
inevitable, many of his discovenes have been 
superseded by other discoveries, many of his 
theories hav'e had to be corrected or largely 
expanded. His plan was defective, his trans- 
lations from old French and English were by’ 
no means accurate, and he sometimes wanders 
from his subject or overlays it with extraneous 
details But he was a sagacious, far-sighted, 
and independent investigator of a new and wide 
field, and his work, vanously judged by con- 
temporary and subsequent cntics, remains a vast 
storehouse of facts connected with our early’ 
literature, till then all but unknovvai even to the 
educated. The scheme excluded the drama, so 
nch a part of our early imaginative literature. 
The third volume comes dowai to the end of 
the Elizabethan period , the fourth, which would 
have included Pope, was never published. On 
the death of ^Vhltehead in 1785, Warton was 


appointed poet laureate His learning gav e dignity 
to an office then held in small esteem The same 
year he was made Camden Professor of History 
He wrote humorous verse and prose, satires on 
Newmarket and other places, and produced an 
edition of Tlieocntus and Lives of two college 
benefactors , and he was clearly the man to 
make the Inquiry into (he Authenlmi} of (he 
Roiuhy Poems of poor Chatterton, which gave 
an unfavourable verdict 

Both as poet and critic Warton greatlv pro 
moted the new movement m English poetry In 
his verse, though it was largely imitative of 
Spenser, Milton, or Gray, and even of Pope, 
there was evident a then unusual and unfeigned 
love of nature, of the romantic and chivalrous His 
affection for Gtithic architecture and the antique 
is highly significant, and comes out in many of 
his versos As a cntic he v as redly the first to 
use or appreciate the poetic treasures hid m our 
ancient hbrirics, and his Ilis(or) of Eui^lish 
Poc(>\ mav fairlv he ranked with Percy’s Rthgnes 
as having contnbuted to give a vital impulse to 
poetry His mock heroics and burlesques were 
in their way admirable His sonnets, not seldom 
awkward and even wooden, were thought his 
most perfect work, and thev revived interest in 
sonnct-vvriting On the whole, his cntical theoncs 
and svmpathies vvere in advance of his practice. 
Tlic Pliosuns of Mclanchol}, his poems on roval 
births, deaths, and marriages even before the 
laureate era, and even some of his odes belong 
almost whollv to the old school His first official 
ode on the king’s birthdav provoked tlic clever 
squib, Pt olia(ionar) Odes fo> (hi. Lauria(iship, 
some of which arc almost \Wutmancsquc, But 
some of his best things, such as the storv of 
Blondel and Richard, and tlic poem given 
below, m which Henry II on his wav to head 
the Irish expedition is entertained with the 
story of Arthur, brc.atlic not a little of the 
spirit of romance. Warton unquestionably in- 
fluenced Bowles, and after him or through him, 
Colendgc , and Lamb and Hazhtt were sincere 
admirers These are passages from the Hts- 
(ory of English Poclry 

Chaucer 

Chaucer’s vein of humour, although conspicuous in 
the Canterbury Talcs, js chicfl> displajed in the 
Characters ^\hIch the} are introduced In these 

hiE knowledge of the world a^ ailed him in a peculiar 
degree, and enabled him to gi'c such an accurate picture 
of ancient manners as no cotemporar} nation has trans 
milted to postent) It is here that ^ve \icu the pursuits 
and emplojTncnts, the customs and diversions of our 
ancestors, copied from the life, and represented with 
equal truth and spint, by a judge of mankind whose 
penetration qualified him to discern their foibles or dis 
criminating pcculianties , and bj an artist who under- 
stood that proper selection of circumstances, and those 
predominant characteristics, which form a finished por- 
trait. ^Ye arc surprised to find, m so gross and ignorant 
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wi age, such talents for satire and for obscnation on life , 
qualities which usuallj exert tlicmscKcs at more citiliscd 
periods, \ hen the impro\cd state of societ), by substi 
luting our speculations, and Catabbshing uniform inodes 
of bchaeiour, disposes mankind to studj thcinseb cs, 
and render detialions of conduct and singularities of 
character more immcdiatcl} and necessanl) the objects 
of censure and ndiculc These curious and aalnablc 
remains are specimens of Chaucer’s natnc genius, unas 
sistcd and unallojed The figures are all British, and 
licar no suspicious signatures of classical, Italian, or 
brench imitation The characters of Theophrastus 
arc not so luelj, particular, and appropriated 

The Reformation and Literature 
It IS generallj behcaed that the reformation of religion 
in Lngland, the most happj and important cicnt of our 
annals, uas immcdiatelj succeeded by a flourishing state 
of letters But this iras bj no means the case For 
a long time afterwanls an effect quite contrarj was 
produced The reformation m Lngland uas completed 
under the reign of rduaird VI The rapaaous courtiers 
of this >oung pnnee were pcrpeluallj grasping at the 
retrards of literature, uhich licing discouragerl or dc 
spised bj the rich, was neglected bj those of moderate 
fortunes Aaance and zeal were at once gratifieil m 
robbing the clergj of tlieir res envies, and in reducing tlic 
cliurch to Its primitive apostolical stale of puntj and 
povert) 1 he opulent see of inchestcr was lowered to 
a hare title its amplest estates were portioned out to 
the laitj , and the bishop, a creature of the protector 
Somerset, was contented to receive an inconsiderable 
annual stipend from the exchequer Hie hishopnck of 
Durham, almost equallj nch, was cntirelj dissolvcrl A 
favorite nobleman of the court occupied the deanery 
and Ircasurership of a cathedra! wath some of its licst 
canonnes The ministers of this abu'ed monarch, bv 
these arbitrary, dishonest, and imprudent measures, onlv 
proved instruments, and furnished arguments, for rcstor 
mg in the succeeding reign that superstitious religion 
which thej professed to destroy Bj thus imivoverish 
ing the ecclesiastical dignities they counlcnance<l the 
clamours of the catholics who declared that the rc 
formation was apparently founded on temporal mcws, 
and that the protestants prclcnde-d to oppose the doc 
tnnes of the church solely with a view that they might 
share m the plunder of its revenues. In every one of 
these sacrilegious robberies tlic interest of learning abo 
Euffcrcii Lxhibilions and j'icnsioiis v ere in the mean 
time subtractcil from the ^ludciits m the universities 
Asebam, in a letter to the Marquis of Nortliampton 
dalc-1 1530, lami nts the rum of grammar scliools through 
out I ngland, and prcvlicts the speeds extinction of the 
universities from this growing calamity At Oxford the 
public schools were neglcctcil hv the professors and 
jmpils, and allotted to the leiwot piirpiosc'- \cadcmical 
degree's vverc abiOgatC'l as aiitichristian Iscfomiation 
was soon tumcil into fanaticism A 1 surd refinements 
concerning the inutility of human learn ng Were super 
nddeai to the just and rational purgation of chn^ lanilv 
from the papal cormp'ions The spritial refomicts of 
thes' cnhgh vned days at a xi'i ation of the las men 
tKiUol univcTs's, proecajei .0 fn' in tl eir ileus of a 
supenor rectitude as to'alU to <uip the pul ’ic Idmry, 
CslablishcJ bv Ibal incmfiecn! pa'r a llu-iphrej del c o'" 
Gloucester, of all I's bo'-l s ard MSS 


Cbapmaa’8 ‘Hoinor ’ 

But a complete and regular version of Ilom-T was 
reserved for George Chapman He began with inmting 
the Shield of Achilles in 150G rhn. was followed by 
'even books of the Ihai the same year Fifteen 
liooks were pnntcil in j6oo At length appeared, 
wathout date, an entire translation of the Ibait under 
the following title, ‘ Tf-e lUads cf HkHner, Prince of 
Poets Neucr lyfore in anv language Iruclv translated. 
Mail a comment uppon some of his chief places 
Done according to the Greekc hv George Cliapman. 
At London, pnnleal for Nathanicll Butler’ It is 
dedicated m Lngh h heroics to Pnnee Henry Thu 
circumstance jirovcs that the book was printed at least 
after the scar 1603, in which James I nccctled to 
the throne Tlien follows an anagram on the name 
of his grntiotis 'ihccnas jirincc Henry, and a sonnet to 
the sole enif'rtsse of Icnutse queen Anne In a metneal 
address to the reader he remarks, hut vith httic truth, 
that the I nghsh Language, abounding in consonant mono 
syllable's, is emincnth adapted to ihyahmical jioctry The 
doclnnc that an allegorical sen^c was hid under the nar 
rativcs of epic poetry had not vet cev'e'd , and he here 
promi-^is a poem 011 the mvstencs he had nev ly dis 
covered in Homer In the Preface, he de-clares that the 
last twelve bools were translated m fiflicn vvecls ve 
with the ndviLC of his learned and valued friends, Master 
Rohcit Hews and Master Haniots. It is certain that 
the whole performance betrays the negligence of haste 
He pays his aeknovvlcdgmenls to his ‘mo I ancient, 
learned, and right noble fnend, Master Ricliard Stapilton, 
the fii't most dcscrtfull mmier m the frame of our 
Homer’ He endeavours to obviate a jiopular objee 
tion, perhaps no' totally girmndle s, that lie conmllcd ll c 
piose l-atm version more than the OrecI ongmal lie 
says, sensibly enough, ‘it is the part of cucry 1 nowing 
and ludicious m'crprelcr, not to follow the number and 
order of words, but the nintiriall things Ihcmsehics, 'i d 
sentences to weigh dihgentlv and to clo'hc and adorre 
them with words, and such a stile and forme of oration, 
as are most apt for the language into which they aic 
conuerted ’ Hie danger lies in loo lavi h an apphca'ion 
of this sort of cloalhing that it may not di gi ise what it 
should oiilv adorn I do not say that this is Llnpnnn’s 
fault hut he has by no means lepre-ente'd the di„mtv 
or the simplicity of Homer He is sjnietimes ]'V!U 
plirastic and redundant, bu more fre picn 1 ictrei dies 
or imi'ovcnshcs what be coul 1 not fee' an ' c\p cs In 
the meantime, he lalxiurs with the insimverinicv of an 
aukwanl, inharmomou- and unhen) c nc; nrc, •nitasti' 
bv custom, but disgu tfu! to modern r„r-> \c I is pat 
1 alwavs walliout sirengtb »[ liit He 1 ;s car e’’rfl (vr 
' languages with mativ comjxma 1 cpi'hct', 'O raus’i in the 
j manner of Homer, fuch as tlie sn-tr f !e{ Tlie'Jv, th'’ 

I St! or ^hr t ru Juno, tl r In'-to r/t brr a hdrie, he /i ' 

* Tliel'cs, the f tre 1 t> J Inv the st t fc-m; 

floods the fiu'tli '•! d town' the <>rcears 

! t’lit, the s’r i/'-ai a pnee, an 1 i lany rro c v 1 ch 
mi) ht be co'lcclt! Dmlrn rc, ’'m ig-t V _l!rr re 
Ciuld read Chapinan’s lluni-r V id -s a e grv o'" Irar 
pait Io[)o IS ( f opm r i!_ Chaji- n cwos h 

I'eficts '\j a dirr,, fan «> i ‘ tin' aa ii_'c> b v s 

Ivtioa 'll eh IS sjaic 3jr„ IP o «! v , , -_<s) - 

1 Hoairr hna^lf t Invc wn I/cfi cl a rjm' • i tr ■■ 

1 o'’ disc cli n. B It ' tl f tc IS ttva hcq"ea J" d tl c-e' 
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by that sort of fustinn now disfi^triKl llic diction 

of our tngedj 

My copy once belonged to Pope, m which he lins 
noted many of Chapman’s absolute inlcr]5olntions, c\ 
tending sometimes to the length of a paragraph of tweKe 
lines A diligent obscncr will easily discern that Pope 
was no careless reader of his rude predecessor Pope 
complains that Chapman took ndiantngc of an un 
measurable length of line But in reality Pope’s lines 
4re longer than Chapman s If Chapman affected the 
reputation of rendenng line for line, the specious e\ 
pedieiit of chuMng a protracted mexsurc which con 
catenated Iw'o lines together, undoubtedly faaoured his 
usual propensiti to penphrasis 

"Written In a Blank Lieaf of Dugdole'B Monastlcon 
Deem not deioid of elegance the sage, 

By Fancy’s genuine feelings unlicguilcd, 

Of painful pedantry the ponng child, 

Wio turns of these proud domes the histone page. 
Now' sunk by Time and Henry’s fiercer rage 
Think ’st thou the warbling muses ncicr smiled 
On his lone lioura? Ingenuous news engage 
Ills thoughts on themes unclassic falsely staled. 

Intent. While cloistered piety displays 
Her mouldering roll, the piercing eye explores 
New manners and the pomp of elder daa s. 

Whence culls the pensia e bard his pictured stores 
Nor rough nor barren arc the w mding ways 
Of hoar antiquity, bnt strowai with flowers 

To the Elver Iiodon 
Ah ' ivhat a weaiy race my feet hate run 
Since first I trod tin banks w itli alders crowned, 

And thought my w ay w as all tlirougli fairy ground. 
Beneath the azure skv and golden sun — 

Where first my muse to lisp her notes begun 1 
Wilde pensn e memory traces back llic round 
Which fills the aaned intenal between , 

Much plc.asurc, more of sorrow marks the scene. 

Sweet natne stream 1 those skies and sun so pure. 

No more return to diecr my c\ ening road 1 
Yet still one joy remains, that not obscure 
Nor useless all my aacant days have flowed 
Prom youth’s gay dawai to manhood’s pnmc mature, 
Nor w ith the muse’s laurel unbestow cd 

The Grave of KTng Arthur 
Stately the feast, and high the clicer 
Girt with many an armed peer. 

And canopictf with golden pall. 

Amid Cil^rran’s castle hall, 

Snbhme m formidable state 
And avarlike splendour Henry sate , 

Prepar’d to stain the briny flood 
Of Shannon's lakes wath rebel blood 
Illumining the vaulted roof, 

A thousand torches flam’d aloof 
From massy cups, with golden gleam. 

Sparkled the red metheglm's stream 
To grace the gorgeous festu al. 

Along the lofty window’d hall, 

The stoned tapestry a\-as hung 
M Ith minstrelsy the raflers rung 
Of harps, that with reflected light 
From the proud gallery glitter’d bnght 


M liilc giftctl bards, a rival throng, 

(From distant Mona, nurse of song, 

From 1 cua, fring’d sMth nmbrage brown, 
From DIvy R vale, and Cadcr’s crown, 

1 rom many a shaggy precipice 
1 hat shades Icrnc s hoarse abyss, 

And many a sunless solitude 
Of Radnor’s inmo t mountains rude,) 

To crown tlit banquets solemn close, 
Themes of Britisli glory cho'c , 

And to the stnngs of vanous chime 
Attemper’d thus the fabling rlnmc 

■•O’er Cornwall s cliff-, the tempest roar’d. 
High the screaming sea niew soar’d , 

On Tintaggcl's topmost lower 
Darksome fell the sleety shower , 

Round the roiigli castle ‘■bnll) sung 
Tlie wliirlmg blast, and wddly flung 
On each (aJJ nnipart’s thiindcnng side 
Tlie surges of the tumbling tide 
Wlien \rlhur rang’d his red cross ranks 
On conscious Camlan's crimson’d Banks 
By Mordred's faithless guile decreed 
Bciicalh a Saxon spear to bleed ! 

\ el in vain n pavnim foe 
Ann’d wath fate the niighte blow , 

For when he fell, an elfin queen. 

All in secret, and unseen. 

O’er tlie fainting hero threw 
Her mantle of ambrosial blue , 

And Bade her spirits licar him far, 

In Merlin's agate axlctl car, 

To her green isles cnaniel’d sleep. 

Far in the natei of the deep. 

O’er his wounds slic spnnkl’d dew 
From flowers iliat in Arabia grew 
On a nch enchanted iicd, 

She pillow’d Ills majestic head , 

O’er Ins brow, with whispers bland, 

1 hnee she wat’d an opiate wand , 

.Vnd to soft music's airy sound, 

Her magic curtain closd around. 

Tlicrc, renew d the aital spring. 

Again he reigns a mighty king , 

And many a fair and fragrant clime. 
Blooming in immortal prime, 

IB gales of Eden c\cr tann'd. 

Owns the monarch’s high command 
Thence to Britain shall return 
(If right prophetic rolb I learn). 

Borne on victory s spreading plume. 

His ancient sceptre to resume , 

Once more, in old heroic pride. 

His barbed courser to bestnde , 

His knightly table to restore, 
jVnd the brave tournaments of yore.’ 

They ceas’d when on the tuneful stage 
Advanc’d a bard, of aspect sage , 

His silver tresses, thin besprent, 

To age a graceful reverence lent , 

His beard, all white as spangles frore 
Tliat clothe Plinlimraon’s forests hoar, 

Down to his harp descending flow 'd , 

Witli time’s faint rose his features glow’d , 
His eyes diffus’d a soften'd fire, 

And thus he vvak’d the warbling wire 
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Oi)?rcy?, dire vanl of chill dispelling coals 
Or cheerful candle (saac the mahe eight s gleam 
Haply rcmaimng), heart rejoicing ale 
Chetrs (he 'ad scciic, and evco ’'nnt supplies. 

Meantime, not mindless of the dailj talk 
Of tutor sage, upon the learned leaaes 
Of <!(.ep Snnglccius much I meditate , 

M hilc ale inspires, and lends its kindred aid. 

Till, thought ptriilcaing labour to pursue, 

S\ cet Helicon of logic ’ But if fnends 
C< iigeiiial call me from the toilsome page, 

To pa house I repair, the sacred haunt, 

W here, ak, tlij \o anes in full resort 
Hold rues nocturnal 

'‘I^runun Smiglcdu' a Poh h Jesint, v'a^lhc author of a 
nfn fj Ilhixtr^tn 

T t rri5 Marten 5 po^ra were collected in 179T, and repnntcd in 
!') Hu Ilntory r/ Put^lfsh Pcetry re-editcd Richard 
1 ft^ m -ind tadli tnan;;I«d m M C, HazUtt % edition in 1874 
Hi rr IS a euIo;j»sttc Life of Jo^ph bj Mooli for the >ounger 
hr 1 cr the Life in Mint edition of his poems (1802), and John 
H nns * Mtiiits tu Cnghsh 1 tieralurg (1676). 

Thomas Cliattcrton 

u IS bom at Bristol, 20th Not ember 1752 His 
father, a sula-dianter in the cathedral, and master 
of a chant} school was a roistering fcilou, jet a 
lour of books and corns, a dabbler m magic, he 
li id died in the August before the poet was bom 
Tilt mother, a poor sclioolmistrcss and needle- 
woman brought up her bo) and his sister beneath 
Ibc shadow of St Marj Rcdchfll;, that glonous 
chill cli where their forefathers liad been sextons 
since the dias of Elizabeth He seemed a dull, 
dreama child till his scaenth jear, then he ‘fell 
in loat’ with an old illuminated music folio, and, 
tjuiLkl}' learning to read from a black-letter Bible, 
bc„an to dcaour eacrj Ixiok that fell in Jus waj 
He was a scholar of Colston’s Bluecoat Hospital 
from 17IW till 1767, and then he aaas bound ap- 
prentice to Lambert, an attomej In December 
1762 be wrote Ins first poem, On iJie Ims( 
}^P p! any , in 1763 borrowed Speghl’s black 
letter Chtiuccr from a lending hbrarj , and in 
the summer of 7764 produced the first of his 
pseudo anliqucs, ElniPinc and Jni^a, which im- 
juacd on the junior usher of his school, and which 
be professed to haac got from Canjngc’s CofTcr 
in ilie muniment room of St Marj s Nc.\t, enria 
m 1767, for one Burgum, a pewterer, he con 
ciKicd a pedigree of the De Bcrgham familj 
(ibis lirought him ten shillings) , and in 176S he 
hoaxed the a hole cita with a descnption, ‘from 
an old manuscript,’ of tlic opening of Bnstol 
Braiec in 12.,S 

His life at Igimberts was a sordid one , he slept 
aaitb the riK>iboa,and took Ins meals in the 1 itchen 
^ft Ills duties oacr— and he discharg-cd Uicm aacll 
—be bad ample leisure for his darling studies, 
p 'ira, fu-to-j, licmldra, music, antiquities An 
M'cap to draar Dodslej bad failed, aahen, in 
larrn 17651, be 'cn‘ Horace Walpole a ‘transcript’ 
of 7 / c A'u- Pf Ponctfj, 'an/hn 7 j T Ra'i/te, 
f r dlnstn Crnjiurp W alpolc, quite taken 


in, wrote at once to his unknoaaai correspondei 
expressing a thousand thanks for the manusenj 
deploring his ignorance of the ‘Saxon languag 
and half offering to usher the Roaaley Poems to tl 
aaorld Back came a fresh batch of manusen] 
and aaath it a sketch of Chatterton’s owm liistoi 
The poems, how^t er, being show n to IMason ai 
Graj, were pronounced bj them to he forgenc 
and Walpole’s next letter A\as a letter of ad\a' 
to stick to his calling, that so, ‘when he shou 
hate made a fortune, he might unbend liimsi 
wath the studies consonant to his inclinations ’ 
curt request for the return of the MSS lay s 
weeks unanswered dunng Walpole’s absence 
Pans A second came, still curter , and, ‘ sna 
ping up poems and letters,’ Walpole ‘retumi 
both to him, and thought no more of him 
them’ — until, two jears after, Goldsmith told hi 
of Chatterton’s death 

Was it jest or gnm earnest, a bojish freak 
a suicide’s farewell, that ‘Last Will and Test 
ment of Thomas Chatterton executed in tl 
presence of Omniscience this 14th of Apnl 1770 
Anjliow, falling into his master’s hands, it pr 
cured the liaslj cancelling of his indentures , at 
ten dajs later the boy quitted Bnstol for Londo 
There he amved with his poems, and perha] 
fixe guineas in Ins pocket, and lodged first at 01 
Walmsley’s, a plasterer, in Shoreditch , next’, fro 
the middle of June, at Brooke Street, Holbor 
Abstemious, sleepless, he fell to xvork as xni 
a hundred hands, pounng forth satires, squib 
stones, political cssajs, burlettas, epistles 1 
Junius’s stjlc (for ‘Wilkes and liberty’), and tl 
matchless Daladc of Chantte For a while h 
prospects seemed golden The publishers spok 
him fair, he obtained an interview xvath the Lot 
Major Bccldbrd , in the first two months he came 
clexen gpimcas (at the rate of from a farthing t 
txx opence a line) , and he sent home gloxx mg letter 
xxith a box of presents for his mother and sistc 
Then Beckford died , the ‘ patriotic ’ publisliei 
took fnght , the dead season set in , he had oxci 
stocked the market xxith unpaid xxarcs , a hst des 
perate application failed for the post of surgeon ti 
a Bnstol slaxcr He xxas penniless, starxing, jc 
too proud to accept the meal his landhdj offcrci 
him, when, on 24th August 1770, he locked himscl 
into Ills garret, tore up his papers, and w as fount 
the next morning dead — poisoned xxith arsenic 
Thej buned him in the paupers’ pit of the Sbo 
Lane Workliousc, a site usurped fiftv six jear 
later bj Farnngdon Market. 

lor cightj jears the Roxvlej controxersj xxa 
XX aged x\ ith no less bitterness than ignorance, th 
Rowlexans including Jacob Brjant (1781), 
MiHes (1782), and Dr S R Maitland (1857) > 
anil Roxxlex-ans, Tjrxxhitt (1777-82) and Thoma 
Warton (1778-82) The subject xx-as once and ft 
cx or Hid to rest bj Professor Skeat in his edition c 
Chaitertods Poetical H-br/r (2 x ols 1S75) 
contains Cbattcrton’sacknow'lcdpod nocms.sexcntx 
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King tdward sa« the rudd> streaks Edward r\ 
or light eclipse the gra), 

And heanl the ra\en s croaking throat 
Proclaim the fated da) 

‘ Thou It right,’ quoth lie, ‘ for by the God 
That sits enthroned on high * 

Charles Bandin, and his felloivs twain, 

To-da) shall snrel) die ’ 

Then ii ith a jug of najipi ale 
His knights did on him \iait , 

‘ Go tell the traitor, that to-da) 

He leaics this mortal slate ’ 

Sir Canterlone then bended low, 
itli heart bnniful of m oe , 

He joumejed to the castle gate, 

And to Sir Charles did go 

But vhen he came, hia children tivain, 

And eke his loving iiife, 

\\ ith bnnv tears did net the floor, 

For good Sir Charles’s life 

‘ O good Sir Charles ' said Canterlone, 

‘ Bad tidings I do bnng 
‘Speak boldl), man,’ said brave Sir Charles , 

‘ W hat sa\s thv traitor king ’ ’ 

‘ I grierc to tell before von snn 
Hoes from the welkin fi), 

He hath upon his honour sworn 
Hint thou shalt surel) die 

‘ e all must die,’ quoth brave Sir Charles , 

‘ Of that 1 ’m not afeared , 
kN hat lioots to live a little space ’ 

Thank Tesu I’m prepared 

‘But tell thv king, for mine he’s not, 

I ’d sooner die to dav , 

Tlian live his slave, as manv are, 

Tliough I should live for a)e.’ 

Then Master Canvaige sought the king. 

And fell dowai on his knee , 

‘ I m come,’ quoth he, ‘ unto )our grace, 

1 o move )our clemency ’ 

‘ Then,’ quoth the 1 mg, ‘ your tale speak out, 

^ ou have been much our friend , 

Whatever vonr request ma) lie, 

M e wall to it attend.’ 

‘M) noble liege ! all ra) request 
Is for a noble knight, 

Mho, though mavhap he has done wrong 
He thought it still was nghL 

‘ He has a spouse and children twain , 

All ruined are foraje. 

If that )ou are resolved to let 

Cliarlas Bawdin die to day ’ ^ 

‘ Speak not of such a traitor v ile,’ v 

The king m fury said , ’ 

‘Before the evening ctar doth shine 
Bav-dm shall lose his head 


‘ B) ^Iarv, and all saints m heaven, 

This sun shall be his last ' ’ 

Then Can) nge dropped a bnn) tear, 

And from the presence passed 

With heart bnmful of gnawang gnef, 

He to Sir Charles did go. 

And sat him down upon a stool, 

And tears Ixtgan to flow 

‘M'e all must die,’ quoth brave Sir Charles, 
‘ M hat Ixjots It how or when ’ 

Death is the sure, the certain fate 
Of all we mortal men. 

‘ Sa) vvli), my fnend, thv honest soul 
Runs over at thine eve , 

Is It for m) most welcome doom 
That thou dost child like cry ’’ 

Quoth godl) Canvaige ‘ I do weep. 

That thou so soon must die. 

And leave th) sons and helple.ss wife , 

Tis this that nets mine eve.’ 

‘Then dry the tears that out thine eye 
From godly fountains spring 
Death I des)iisc, and all the power 
Of tdward, traitor king 

* M hen through the tyrant’s welcome means 
I shall resign mv life. 

The God I serve will soon provide 
For lioth my sons and wife. 

‘ Before I saw the lightsome snn, 
lliis was appointed me , 

Shall mortal roan repine or grudge 
M hat God ordains to be ’ 

‘ How oft in battle have I stood, 

M hen thousands died around , 

Mdien smoking streams of enmson blood 
Imbrued the fattened ground 

‘ How did I I now that every dart 
That cut the any wav. 

Might not find passage to my heart. 

And close mine eves for avc’ 

‘ And shall I now, for fear of death 
Look wan and be dismayed ’ 

Nay ' from my heart fly childish fear , 

Be all the man display ed 

' My honest fnend, my fault has been 
To serve God and my pnnee , 

And that I no time server am, 

'tly death will soon convince. 

‘ In London city was I liom. 

Of parents of great note , 

"My father did a noble arms 
Emblazon on his coat. 

‘ He tangbt me justice and the laws 
M ith pity to unite 
And eke he taught me how to know 
Tlic wrong cause from the nght 
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Sweet his tongue as tlie throstle's note, 
Quick in dance as thought can be , 
Deft his labor, cudgel stout , 

Oh ' he lies by the willow tree. 

My lo\e IS dead. 

Gone to his death bed. 

All under the uallou tree. 

Hark ' the ra\en flaps his uing. 

In the briered dell below , 

Hark ' the death ow 1 loud doth sing. 
To the nightmares as they go 
My lo\e IS dead. 

Gone to his death bed. 

All under the willow tree. 

See ' the white moon shines on high , 
Whiter is my true love’s shroud , 
Whiter than the morning sky. 

Whiter than the evening cloud 
My lore is dead. 

Gone to his death bed, 

All under the willow tree 

Here, upon my true lores grare, 

Shall the barren flowers be laid. 

Nor one holy saint to sare 
All the coldness of a maid 
My lore is dead. 

Gone to Ins death bed. 

All under the w illow tree 


Alyclie twaie brendeynge gronfyres rolls hys eyes, meteors 
Chaftes with hys yronne feete and soundcs to rvar Stamps 
She syttes upon a rockc, 

She bendcs before hys speere. 

She ry'ses from the shocke, 

Wieldyiigc her owne yn ayTe 
Ilarde as the Ihonder dothe she drire ytte on, ' 
Wytte, scillye wympled gides ytte to hys crowne, closely 
Hys longe sharpe speere, hys spreddynge sheelde ys gon. 
He falles, and fallymge rolleth thousandes down 

War, goare faced rr ar, bie enr le burld, anst armed 
Hys feerie heaulme noddynge to the ayre, helmet 

Tenne bloddie arrow es ynne hys streynynge fyste 

Tlie PiofJiecy was on acknowledged poem. The Bnst<rxc 
Tm^dte, first of the Rowley Poems, ditTcred from the rest in 
being comparatnely free from the alfcctation of old words but 
‘of all we, ‘1 m greater now than thee and other locuiions 
illustrate Chatterton s grammatical cccentnalies. Only in the 
last extract, a chorus from the unfinished tragedy of Gcdd'vjm 
is Chatterton s own purely fantastic spelling reproduced- There 
are Lises of Chatierton by Dix (1837), Sir Daniel ilson (1669) 
Professor Masson (1874) and Professor Skeat (for the II crAs ^ 
1875) and reference may also be made to Mr T Watts-Duntou 5 
essay in sol m. of \\ ard s Cngluh Paett (tSSoX and Sir Herbert 
Crofts Lovi and Madness (1780) Professor SI eat modeinised 
the spelling of the Rowley Poems in the edition above menUoned 
(*875), but Mr Steele edited them with the ongtual spellings (1899). 
Of eight so-called portraits, one only is authentic — that by Moms, 
of Chatterton as a boy of eleven 

FRANCIS HINDES GROOME 


With my hands 1 11 fix the bners, 

Round his holy corse to gre , grow 

Elfin fames, light your fires. 

Here my body still shall be 
My lo\e IS dead. 

Gone to his death bed, 

All under the willow tree. 

Come wnth acorn cup md thorn. 

Drain my heart’s blood all away , 

Life and all its good I scorn, 

Dance by night, or feast by day 
My lo\e is dead. 

Gone to his death bed. 

All under the willow tree. 

Water witches, crowned w ith reytes, wata flags 
Bear me to y our deadly tide 
I die— I come— my true love waits — 

Thus the damsel spake, and died 


Freedom 

Whan Freedom, dresfe yn blodde steyned veste, 

To everie knyglite her warre songe sunge, 

Uponne her hedde wylde wedes were spredde , 

A gone anlace bye her honge. 

She daunced onne the heathe , 

She hearde the voice of deathe 
Pale eymed Aflryghte, hys harte of syh’er hue 
In vayne assay led her bosomme to acale ’ , 

She hearde onflemed the shnekynge voic^ of woe, uns< 
And sadnesse ynne the owlette shake the dale. 

She shooke the burled speere, a. 

On hie she jeste her sheelde, bo 

Her foemen ill appere, 
s\nd flizze alonge the feelde 
Power, wythe his heafod straught ynto the skyes,,,„, 
Hys speere a sonne beame, and hys sheelde a starre. 


John mikes (1727-97)) the son of a London 
distiller, studied at Ley’den, and became a man 
of fashion and profligate. One of the infamous 
‘ Monks of Medmenham,’ he took up politics as a 
supporter of Pitt, and was returned for Aydesbun 
in 1757 Lord Bute having declined to appoint 
him ambassador to Constantinople or Governor of 
Quebec, he attacked the Ministry in the Norlh 
Briton (1762-63), a weekly journal he had founded 
In the famous forty -fifth number some strong 
comments were madfe upon the King’s Speech 
on opening Parliament, and on a general warrant 
Wilkes w£is seized and committed to the Tower 
for libel in 1763, but soon released. He became 
the hero of the hour, and his popularity was only 
increased when the House of Lords condemned 
his ‘Essays on Woman’ (rightly enough) as an 
obscene libel, and the House of Commons expelled 
him on 19th January 1764 as author of No 45 of 
the North Bnton A few years later (1769), as 
elected M P for Middlesex, he fought the battle of 
electoral freedom against the pretensions of the 
House of Commons, and, though thnee expelled 
and disqualified, was ultimately allowed to take his 
seat in 1774, while eight years afterwards the re 
solutions invalidating his prevaous elections were 
expunged. In the same y ear he was Lord Mayw 
of London Worthless as a man and a politician, 
Wilkes was famous for his wat and pleasantry', and 
the charm of his conversation made conquest ev en 
of Dr Johnson, as is recorded in the passage quoted 
from Boswell at page 473 He was a venomous 
and pertinacious assailant of the Government rather 
than a member of any constitutional Opposition 
But his resistance to oligarchic domination made 
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him an agent, how e\ er unworthy, of English con- 
stitutional development, and his North Briton \ras 
a humble follower of the political penodicals of 
Addison and Steele. See Percj Fitzgerald’s Life 
and of John Wilkes (1888) 

From ‘No 46 ’ 

Tlie Kmg’s Speech hns ahrajs lieen considered bj 
the legislature, and bj the public at large, as the Speech 
of the minister It has regular!) , at the beginning 
of ever) session of parliament, been referred b) both 
houses to the consideration of a committee, and has 
been gcnerall) canrassed with the utmost freedom, when 
the minister of the crown has been obnotious to the 
nation The ministers of this free counti), conscious 
of the undoubted pnnleges of so spinted a people, and 
with the terrors of parliament before their e)es, have 
ever been cautious, no less with regard to the matter 
than to the expressions of speeclies which the) liavc 
advised the sovereign to make from the throne at the 
opening of each session The) well knew tliat an 
honest house of parliament, true to their trust, could 
not fail to detect the fallaaous arts, or to remonstrate 
against the danng acts of violence, committed b) an) 
minis' cr The Speech at the close of the session has 
ever been considered as the most secure method of pro 
mulgating the favounte court creed among the vulgar , 
because the parliament, which is the constitutional 
guardian of the liberties of the people, has m this case 
no opportunity of remonstrating, or of impeaclimg an) 
wicked servant of the crown. 

This week lias given the pubbe the most abandoned 
instance of ministerial effrontery ever attempted to be 
imposed on mankind The ministers speech of last 
1 uesda) IS not to be paralleled in the annals of this 
country I am in doubt whether the imposition is 
greater on the sovereign or on the nation. Ever) fnend 
of his count!) must lament that a prince of so man) 
great and amiable qualities, whom England trul) reveres, 
can be brought to give the sanction of his sacred name 
to the most odious measures, and to the most unjustlfi 
able pubhc declarations, from a throne ever renowned 
for truth, honour, and unsullied virtue. I am sure all 
foreigners, especially the King of Prussia, will hold the 
minister m contempt and abhorrence. He has made 
our sovereign declare, M) expectations have been fully 
answered b) the liappy cfTccts which the several allies 
of mv crown have dcnveil from this salulai) measure of 
the definitive Treat) The powers at war vnth m) good 
brother the King of Prussia have been induced to agree 
to such terms of accommodation as that great pnnee 
has approved , and the success which has attended my 
ni^oaation has ncccssanl) and immediatel) diffused 
the blessings of peace through ever) part of Europe. 
The infamous ialiac) of thus whole sentence is appa 
rent to all mankind , for it is known that the King of 
Pnissia did not bare!) approve, but alisolutelv dictated, 
as conqueror, every article of the terms of peace. Jvo 
advantage of anv lind has accrued to tliat m-agnammous 
pnnee from our negotiation, but he was base!) deserted 
b) tlic Scottish pninc minister of England. He was 
known Iiy every court in Europe to be scarcelv on better 
terms of fnendbhip here tlian at Vienna , and he was 
b-lrayed bv us in the treat) of peacu. 'W'hat a stram 
of indolence, therefore, is it m a mmiiter to lay claim 
to what he IS conscaous all his efforts tended to prevent. 


and meanly to arrogate to himself a share in the fame 
and glor) of one of the greatest pnnecs the world has 
ever seen ' The King of Prussia, however, has glorious!) 
kept all his former conquests, and stipulated secuntv for 
all his allies, even for the Elector of Hanover I know 
in what light this great pnnee is considered in Juiirojic, 
and in what manner he has been treated here, among 
other reasons, perhaps, from some contemptuous cxprcs 
sions he may have used of the Scot expressions which 
are every dav ccclioed 1) the whole body of Englishmen 
through the southern part of this island 

Junius 

On the 2ist of Januarv 1769 appeared the first 
of a scries of seventy political letters, beanng the 
signature of ‘Junius,’ which soon took their place 
among the most famous and debatable works in 
the English Languaga Great axatement prevailed 
in the nation The contest vvitli the Amcncan 
colonies, the imposition of new taxes, the difficult) 
of forming a steadv administration, and the elo- 
quence of the Opposition had spread a feeling of 
dissatisfaction throughout the countrv The per- 
secution of Wilkes added fuel to the flame , Lord 
North said bitterlv that ‘the press overflowed the 
land with its black gall, and poisoned the minds of 
the people.’ The Government was unequal to the 
emergency , it would have required a Cabinet of 
preternatural powers to triumph over the opposi- 
tion of debaters like Chath im and Burke, and 
writers like Junius The most popular newspaper 
of that day was the Public Advertiser, published 
by Henry Sampson Woodfall, a man of education 
and standing, and it was m it that the letters of 
Junius appeared Thev attacked all the pubhc 
characters of the day connected with the Govern- 
ment, they retailed much private scandal and per- 
sonal history, and did not spare even royalty itself 
The compression, point, and brilbancy of their 
I language, their unnv ailed sarcasm, boldness, and 
tremendous invective, at once arrested the atten- 
tion of the public, the pnnciplcs of Junius were 
moderate compared with his personalities Even 
effort was made by the Government to discover 
their author, but in vam. * It is not in the nature 
of things,’ he wntes to his publisher, ‘that vou 
or anv body else should know me, unless I make 
myself known all arts or inquiries or rewards 
would be ineffectual,’ ‘I am the sole dcpositon 
of mv secret, and it shall die watli me’ Tlie 
event venfied the prediction, even now the more 
gcncrallv accepted tlieory of the authorship is 
strenuously denied by some of the most careful and 
competent inquirers The letters were published 
' at mtcnals between the 2 rst of January 1769 and 
die 21st of January 1772 Tlicy were revised by 
the author, and repnntcd two months later in 
j two small volumes by Woodfall An edition which 
I appeared m 1812 contained a hundred and thirteen 
1 letters in addition to the seventv in the author’s 
I edition, five only of the hundred and thirteen were 
1 signed Junius, and one of the fi e, dated 2isl of 
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No\ ember 1768, was the first which bore that 
signature 

Junius immediately attracted attention by his 
fimilnnty w ith Stale secrets and notable persons, 
and b> his boldness in commenting upon tliem, 
the rhma\ being reached b) the letter to the 
king on the i6ih of December 1769, when he bid 
George III remember that while the crown ‘was 
acquired by one reiolution, it may be lost by 
another’ Woodfall was prosecuted for pnnting 
and publishing the letter m his paper, and acquitted 
on i technical point, while Almon, a bookseller, 
w as punished for selling a repnnt of it Burke was 
gcnerall) supposed to be the pseudonymous censor 
till his denial was accepted as conclusue, among 
the many supposed authors of the letters were Lord 
Shelburne, Barrd, Lord George Sackville, Wilkes, 
Home Tookc, and Lord Lyttelton It was not till 
after the publication of the edition of 1812 that Sir 
Philip Francis was publicly affirmed to be Junius 
by John Taylor In the first of his tiro books on 
the subject (1813 and 1816) Taylor argued that the 
letters were from the pens of Dr Francis and his 
son , in the second, that the son was the sole author 
Dc Qutncey, Earl Stanhope, and Lord Macaulay 
accepted tlie Franciscan theory ‘The external 
eiidcnce,’ says Macaulay, ‘is, we think, such as 
would support a rcrdict m a civil, nay, in a 
criminal proceeding The handwriting of Junius 
lb the \ery peculiar handwriting of Francis, 
slightly disguised As to the position, pursuits, 
and connections of Junius, the following arc 
the most important facts which can be con- 
sidered as clearly proicd First, that he was 
acquainted with the technical forms of the Secre 
tary of State’s office , secondly, that he was inti- 
mately acquainted with the business of the War 
Office, thirdly', that he during the y'ear 1770 
attended debates in the House of Lords, and took 
notes of speeches, particularly of the speeches of 
Lord Chatham , fourthly’, that he bitterly resented 
the appointment of Mr Chamier to the place of 
Deputy Secretary at War, fifthly, that he was 
bound by some strong tic to the first Lord Holland 
Xow, Francis passed some years in the Secretary' 
of State’s office. He was subsequently chief clerk 
of the War Office. He repeatedly menboned that 
he had himself, in 1770, heard speeches of Lord 
Chatham , and some of these speeches were 
actually printed from his notes He resigned his 
clerkship at the War Office from resentment at 
the appointment of Mr Chamier It was by Lord 
Holland that he was first introduced into the 
public scmcc. Now, here arc fire marks, all of 
which ought to be found in Junius They are all 
fire found in Francis We do not behere that 
more than two of them can be found in any other 
person whatever If this argument docs not settle 
the question, there is an end of all reasoning on 
circumstantial cridcncc’ 

Philip Francis, the son of the Rer Philip 
Francis, translator of Horace and political writer. 


was born m Dublin in 1740, and at sixteen was 
placed by Lord Holland m the Secretary of State’s 
office By the patronage of Pitt (Lord Chatham) 
he was made secretary to General Bhgh in 1758, 
and was present at the capture of Cherbourg , in 
1760 he accompanied Lord Kinnoull as secretary 
on his embassy to Lisbon , and m 1763-72 he was 
first clerk in the War Office In 1 773 he was made 
a member of the Council of Bengal, whence he 
returned in 1781, after being perpetually at feud 
with the Governor General, Warren Hastings, and 
being wounded by him in a duel He afterwards 
sat in Parliament, supporting Whig principles , was 
one of the ‘ Friends of the People’ m assoaation 
with Fox, Tierney', and Grey, and died in 1818 
He took part in the prosecution of Hastings, and 
wrote many pamphlets It should be added that 
Francis never acknowledged that he was Junius, 
stiU less claimed the distinction The speeches, 
letters, and pamphlets of Sir Philip display much 
of the talent found in Junius, though they are less 
rhetoncal in style, while the history and temper 
of the man — his strong resentments, his arrogance, 
his keen interest to the last in public questions, 
are just what might be expected of Woodfall’s 
veiled prophet It was not till half a century after 
the publication of Junius’s own edition of his letters 
that the theory of a disguised handwriting was 
started in order to get over the difficulty that the 
natural hand of Francis was unlike tliat of the 
Junian manuscripts. No direct or indisputable 
proof li-is yet connected Francis with Junius, but, 
whoever he was, he set a pattern for the leading 
articles (unknown in his day) through which news- 
papers now influence public opinion 

From the Forty-second Letter 

The rrtinistry, it seems, are lalwuring to draw a line 
of distinction between the honour of the crown and 
the rights of the people This new idea has yet been 
only started in discourse, for, in effect, both objects 
have been equally sacrificed I neither understand the 
distinction, nor what use the ministry propose to make 
of it. The king’s honour is that of his people. TJ/etr 
real honour and real interest are the same, I am not 
contending for a vain punctilio A clear, unblemished 
character comprehends not only the mtegnty that w ill 
not offer, but the spirit that will not submit to an 
injury , and whether it belongs to an individual or to 
a community, it is the foundation of peace, of independ 
ence, and of safety Pnvatc credit is wealtli, public 
honour is secunty , the feather that adorns the royal 
bird supports its flight , strip him of his plumage and 
you fix him to the earth 

Georgre IIL and Wilkes 

He said more than movlerate men would justify, but 
not enough to entitle him to the honour of your Majesty’s 
personal resentment The ray’s of royal indignation, 
collected upon him, served only to illuminate, and 
could not consume Animated by the favour of the 
people on one side, and heated by persecution on 
the other, his views and sentiments changed with 
Ins situation Hardly senous at first, he is now an 
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enthusiast The coldest bodies ivann with opposition, 
the hardest sparhie in collision There is a holy mis 
taken zeal in politics as well as in religion. Bj per- 
suading others, we consmcc ourseUes. The passions are 
engaged, and create a maternal nfTection in the mind, 
V. hich forces us to lo\ e the cause for w hich w e suffer 

To the Duke of Grafton. 

The charaaer of the reputed ancestors of some men 
has made it possible for their descendants to be vicious 
m the extreme, without bciitg degenerate. Those of 
}Our Grace, for instance, left no distrCiSing examples 
of sartue e\en to their legitimate postentj , and jou 
nuij look back with pleasure to an illustrious pedigree 
in which heraldry has not left a single good quality 
upon record to insult or upbraid you. You have better 
proofs of your descent, my Lord, tlian the register of a 
marriage, or any troublesome inheritance of reputation. 
There are some hereditary strokes of character by which 
a family may be as clearly distinguished as by the 
blackest features of the human face Charles the First 
lived and died a hypocrite. Charles the Second was a 
hypocnte of another sort, and should have died upon 
the same scaffold At the distance of a century , we see 
their different characters happily revived and blended 
m your Grace Sullen and severe without religion, 
profligate without gaiety, you live like Charles II vnth 
out being an amiable companion , and for aught I know, 
may die as his father did, without the reputation of a 
martyr 

To the Duke of Bedford. 

Mv Lord, you arc so litde accustomed to receive 
any marks of respect or esteem from the public, that 
if in the follovvnng lines a compliment or expression of 
applause should escape me, I fear you would consider 
It as a mockery of your established character, and 
perhaps an insult to your understanding \ou have 
nice feelings, my Lord, if we may judge from your 
resentments. Cautious, therefore, of giving offence 
where you have so little deserved it, I shall leave 
the illustration of your virtues to other hands Your 
fncnds have a pnvilege to play upon the easiness of 
your temper, or possibly they are better acquainted 
with your good qualities than I am You have (lone 
good by stealth fhe rest is upon record You have 
still left ample room for speculation when panegyric 
IS exhausted 

Let us consider you, then, as amved at the summit 
of w orldly greatness , let us suppose that all y our plans 
of avarice and ambition are accomplished, and your 
most sanguine wishes gratified in the fear as well ns the 
hatred of the people. Can age itself forget dial yon are 
now in the last act of life ? Can grey hairs make folly 
Venerable’ and is there no period to be reserved for 
meditation and retirement ’ For shame, my Lord ' Let 
It not be recorded of you that the latest moments of 
your hfe were dedicated to the same unworthy pursuits 
the same busy agitations, in which your youth and 
manhood vtcre exhausted Consider that, although you 
cannot disgrace your former life, you are vaolating the 
character of age, and exposing the impotent imbecility, 
after you hava; loat the v igour, of the passion-v 

\our fncnds wall ask, perhaps, hither shall this 
unhappy old man retire? Can he remain m the 
metropolis, where his life has been so often threatened, 
and his palace so often attacked ? If he returns to 


Woburn, scorn and mockery await him He must create 
a solitude round liis estate, if he would avoid the face 
of reproach and dension At Plymouth, his deslruciion 
would be more tlian probable , at Lxeter, inevitable 
No honest Englishman will ever forget his attachment, 
nor any honest Scotchman forgive his treachery, to Lonl 
Bute At every to\”n he enters he must change his 
livenes and his name Whichever way he flies, the 
hue and cry of the country pursues him 

In another kingdom, indeed, the blessings of bis 
administration have been more sensibly felt, his virtues 
better understood , or at worst, they will not for him 
alone forget tlieir hospitality As well might \crres 
have returned to bialy \ ou have tw ice escajicd, mv 
Lord , beware of a third experiment The indignation 
of a whole people, plundered, insulted, and oppressed 
as they have been, will not always 1 e disappointed 

It Is in vain therefore to shift the scene \ ou can 
no more fly from your enemies than from yourself 
Persecuted abroad, you look into your own heart for 
consolation, and find nothing but reproaches and de 
spair But, my Lord, you may quit the field of business, 
though not the field of danger , and tliough you cannot lie 
safe, you may cease to lie ridiculous I fear you haic 
listened too long to the advice of those pcmiaous 
friends with whose interests you have sordidly united 
your own, and for whom you have sacrificed everything 
that ought to be dear to a man of honour They arc 
still base enough to encourage the follies of your age, 
as they once did tfie vices of your youth As little 
acquainted viath the rules of decorum xs v ith the laws 
of morality, they will not suffer you to profit hv cx- 
pcnence, nor even to consult the propnetv of a lad 
character Even now they tell you that life is no more 
than a dramatic scene, m which the hero should pre 
serve his consistency to the last , and that, as you lived 
wathout virtue, you should die without repentance. 

To tbe King 

W'hen the complaints of a brave and powerful people 
are observed to increase m proportion to the wrongs 
they have suffered , when, instead of sinking into suli 
mission, lliey are roused to resistance, the time will 
soon amvc at which every inferior consideration must 
yield to the security of the sovereign, and lo the general 
safety of the state There is a moment of difficulty and 
danger at which flattery and falsehood can no longer 
deceive, and simpliaty itself can no longer lie mi'led 
Let -us suppose it arrived. Let us suppose a gracious, 
well inlenlioned pnnee, made sensible at last of the great 
duty he owes to his people, and of his own disgraceful 
situation — that he looks round him for assistance, and 
asks for no advice but how to gratify the wishes and 
secure the happiness of his subjects In these arcum 
stances, it may be matter of curious fqjcculation lo 
consider if an honest man were permuted to approach 
a king, in wluit terms he would address himself to Ins 
sovereign. Let it be imagineil, no matter how improb 
able, that the first prejudice against Ins cliaracltr is re 
moved, that the ceremonious difficulties of an andicncc 
arc surmounted, that he feels himself animated by the 
purest and most honourable affections to fns king and 
country, and that the great person whom tie addret^es 
has spirit enough to Ind him speak freely, and under- 
standing enough to listen to him with a cntion Ln 
acquainted with the vain irapertmencc of forms, tie 
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inomW delncr liis sentiments mth clignitrand firmness, 
but not \ntbout respect 

* Sir, — It IS the misfortune of jour life, and onginallj 
llic cause of e\cry reproach and distress nhich has 
attended jour goiemment, that j-ou should neser ha\e 
Iicen acquainted uath the language of truth until you 
heard it in the complaints of \our people It is not, 
hoi cicr, too late to correct the error of your education 
Wc arc still inclinerl to make an indulgent allowance for 
the jiemicioiis lessons you rcceiied in j'our jouth, and to 
tonn the most sanguine hopes from the natural beneio 
knee of lour disposition Me are far from thinking 
1011 capable of a direct, deliberate purpose to invade 
those original rights of jour subjects on iihich all their 
end and political liberties depend Had it been pos 
silile for in to entertain a suspicion so dishonourable to 
jour character, iic should long since have adopted a 
stjlc of remonstrance lery distant from the humility of 
complaint The doclnnc inculcated by our lau-s, ‘ that 
t!ic king can do no urong,’ is admitted uithout reluc 
t-ince. Me separate the amiable, good natured pnnee 
from the follj and treaclierj of Ins sen ants, and the 
pniatc iirtucs of tlie man from the vices of his goicm 
ment M ere it not for this just distinction, I know not 
uhether jour Majestj ’s condition or that of the English 
nation uoiild desene most to be lamented I would 
prepare jour mind for a faiourable reception of truth 
bj remoiing every painful, olTcnsiie idea of personal 
reproach I our subjects, Sir, u isli for nothing but that, 
as thc^ are reasonable and affectionate enough to sepa 
rate jour person from jour government, so you, in jour 
turn, should distinguish between the conduct nhich 
liecomcs the permanent dignity of a king and that 
which senes onlj to promote the temporary interest 
and miacrabic ambition of a minister 

‘ \ on ascended the throne w ith a declared and, I 
doubt not, a sincere resolution of giving universal satis 
faction to Jour subjects 1 ou found them pleased with 
file noveltj of a young pnnee whose countenance 
promised even more than his words, and loyal to jou 
not onlj from principle but passion. It was not a cold 
profession of allegiance to the first magistrate, but a 
jiartial, animated attaclimcnt to a favourite pnnee, the 
native of their country Tliej did not wait to examine 
voiir conduct, nor to be determined by cxpenence, but 
gave JOU a generous credit for the future blessings of 
V our reign, and paid jou in advance the dearest tribute 
of their affections. Such, Sir, v\as once the disposition of 
a people wlio now surround jour throne with reproaches 
and complaints Do justice to yourself Banish from 
vmir mind those unworthj opinions with which some 
inlcrcstcfl persons have laboiwed to possess joil Dis 
tru>l the men who tell jon that tlie English are naturally 
light and inconstant — that Ihcj complain without a cause 
Mithdraw vour confidence cquallj from all parties — from 
minider^, favourites and relations and let there be one 
moment in your hk in whicli jou have consulted jour 
own understanding 

M hen jou affcctcdlj renounced the name of English 
man pht king, m his first speech from the throne, had 
said he ‘glontd in the name of Bnton’], believe me. Sir, 
vou were p'raiadcrl to paj a vxuy ill judged compliment 
fo one part of your subjects at the c.xpcnse of another 
MTik the natives of Scotland are not in actual rclxilhon, 
Ihcj arc undonhtcillj entitled to protection , nor do 1 
muan to condemn the policy of givang some encourage 


ment to the noveltj of their affections for the house of 
Hanover I am readj to hope for cveiylhing from their 
new bom zeal, and from the future steadiness of thtir 
allegiance But bitherto they have no claim to jour 
favour To honour them with a determined predilection 
and confidence, in exclusion of jour English subjects 
who placed jour familj, and in spite of treachery and 
rebellion have supported it, upon the throne, is a mis 
take too gross even for the unsuspecting gcnerositj of 
yonth In this error we see a capital vnolntion of the 
most obvious niles of policy and prudence. M'e trace it, 
however, to an original bias in your education, and arc 
ready to allow for jour inexperience. 

‘To the same earlj influence we attribute it that jou 
have descended to take a share not onlj in the narrow 
views and interests of particular persons, but in tlie fatal 
malignitj' of tlieir passions At jour accession to the 
throne the whole sjstem of government was altered, not 
from wisdom or deliberation, but because it bad been 
adopted bj j our predecessor A little personal motive 
of pique and resentment was sufficient to remove the 
ablest servants of the crown, but it is not m this 
country, Sir, that such men can be dishonoured hi the 
frowns of a king They were dismissed, but could not 
be disgraced 

‘Without consulting your minister, call togeflier vour 
whole counal Let it appear to the public that you can 
determine and act for yourself Come forward to jour 
people. Laj aside the WTelched fomialities of a king, 
and speak to j our subjects wath the spint of a man and 
in the language of a gentleman Tell them jou have 
been fatallj deceived The acknowledgment will be no 
disgrace, but rather an honour to jour understanding 
Tell them jou are determinetl to remove every cause of 
complaint against jour government, that you will give 
jour confidence to no man who does not possess the 
confidence of jour subjects, and leave it to themselves 
to determine, hv their conduct at a future election, 
whether or no it be m reality the general sense of the 
nation, that thefr nglits have been arbitranly invaded 
b\ the present House of Commons, and the constitution 
betrayed They wall then do justice to their representa 
tives and to themselves 

‘ rniesc sentiments, Sir, and the style they are conveyed 
in, may be offensive, perhaps, because they are new to 
JOU Accustomed to the language of courtiers, you 
measure their affections by the vehemence of their ex 
pressions , and when they only praise you indirectly, you 
admire their sincentv But this is not a time to trifle 
wath jour fortune They deceive you, Sir, who tell you 
that you have many fnends whose affections arc founded 
upon a pnnciple of personal attachment The first 
foundation of fnendship is not the power of confernng 
benefits, but the equality witli winch they are received 
and may ho returned The fortune which made you a 
king forbade you to have a fnend It is a law of nature 
which cannot be violated wath impunity The mistaken 
pnnee w ho looks for friendship will find a favonnte, and 
in that favounte the ruin of his affairs. 

‘The people of England arc loyal to the house of 
Hanover, not from a vain preference of one family to 
another, but from a convaction that the establishment of 
that family was necessaty to the support of their civa! 
and religious liberties This, Sir, is a pnnaplc of allegi 
ance equally solid and rational, fit for Englishmen to 
adopt, and well worthy of your majesty’s encouragement 
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We canno' long be delcded by nominal distinction^ 
Th- name o*” Stuar* of ib^lf c only contemp ible , armed 
mth the sovereign anthontv, their pnnapl^ are formid 
able. The prince iho unilalcs thei' condnet ^hoald be 
•vamed bj tiairple, and v hile he plumes himself upon 
the security of his title to tne cro -n, should remember 
that, as it - as acquirc'l bv one revoluliGn, it mar be 
[osC bv ano her 

Se“ yttnias {? “jinuus (3 roli. r2i2) ths Lif-* o*’ j 
Frarcu hj Parses aru* an-c » m Duk-- i Pa/er: ' 

t^a anic!*^ in ibt Ai^cnerztm fo” iZiZ atA j 

\^r Fra^ Rae CHibo au'l Tw TAt f/nrdzmetn^ e/ i 

yun us (icTt) H IL Tnrti^ ynnrui PrvftUi (1^94) acd Ths I 
Frxncu Lei Ur', ^itAhy Pca-a Francis ani Elua Kcary (r^ooX 

I 

Dr John Linahornc (1755 -79h bom at j 
KirJ o} Stephen m Westmorland, vas for tv o , 
jears a London curate, and then from 1766 rector I 
of Blagdon, Somerset, v nth a prebend of W ells 
Langhorne iTotc nanoas prose trorl,s, the most 
successful being the Letters of TJ eodostus and \ 
Constantta , and m conjunction vith his brothe-r, 
the Kev Wiliiam L\'ghorne fi72r-72), he 
published a translation of Plutarch’s Lives f 1770' 
long the sumdnrd one. His efforts m satire and 
drama ncre unsuccessful , his ballad Oujen of 
Carron, founded on the old Scottish tale of Cil 
^Iomce. IS smooth and rhythmical, but in poetical 
value falls far bclov its original The onlv poem 
of Langhome’s which has a true vein of ongmaht> t 
IS his Country fustice < 1774-771, and there he 
anticipated Crabbe m painting the rural life of 
England in true colours His picture of the 
Gvpsies, and his si etches of venal clerks and 1 
rapaaous overseers, arc genuine Idenesses He , 
has not the racmess or vnvudness of Crabbe, but 1 
he has all Crabhe’s fideht}, and he pleads as 
v-armlv for the poor vagrant 

Still marl if vice O'" nature prompts the deed , 

Still mari. the strong tempation and the need 
On pressing wan , on famine s powerful call, 

At least more lenient let thv justice falL 
For him who, Io-,t to every hope o' life. 

Has long vith Fortune hHd unequal strife, 

Kno/m to no human love, no human care. 

The fnendles, homeless object of despair 
For the poor vagrant feel, while he complains, 

Kor from ■md freedom send to sadder chains. 

Alike if follv or misfortune brought 

Those last of woes his evil daj = have wrought , 

Believe with social mercy and with me, 

ToUj ’s misfortune m the fiwt degree. 

Perhap,. on some inhospitable shore 
The houseless wretch a sndov cd parent bore , 

ViTio then, no more bj golden prospects led 
Of the poor Indian begged a leafy bed 
Cold on Canadian hdls or Minden’s plain, 

Perhajis that parent mourned her soldier slain , 

Bent o’er her babe, her eye dissolved in dew, 

The big drops mingling vuth the mill he drew, 

Ga-e the sad presage of his faturc sears. 

The child of misery, baptised in tears 

This allusicm to the dead soldier and his widos 
on the field of battle was the subject of a pnnt bv 


Bunbarj, under v-hich v ere engraved Langhome’s 
pathetic lines Scott recorded that the onlj time 
he saw Robert Bums, a copv of this picture was m 
the room in Dr Adam Ferguson’s house. Bums 
shed tears ov cr it , and Scott, then a lad of fifteen, 
told him where the lines were to be found The 
print seen bv Bums is now in the Chambers 
Institution at Peebles, hav ing been presented to Dr 
Robert Chambers bv Sir Adam Ferguson, son of 
the histonan and transferred bv Dr R Chambers 
to Dr W ilham Chambers for preservation m the 
Institution. The name of ‘ Langhorne,’ though in 
very small characters, is engraved on the pnnt 
below the quotation, and this had drawn Scott’s 
attention to the poem 

Appeal to Justices in behalf of the Poor 
Let age no longer tod nth feeble stnfe, 

Worn bj long servace in the war of life , 

Nor leave tne head, that lime hath whitened, uare 
To the rude insults of the searching air , 

Nor bid the Inee, bj labour hardened, bend, 

O thoj, the poor man's hope, the poor man’s friend ' 

If, V hen from heaven severer seasons fall. 

Fled from the frocen roof and mouldenng wall, 

Each face the picture of a winter dav, 

More strong than Teniers’ penni could portray. 

If then to thee resort the shivenng tram, 

Of cruel davs. and cruel man complain, 

Sav to thy heart— remembering him who said — 

' These people come from far, and have no bread ’ 

Nor leave thv venal clerk empowered to hear. 

The voice of want is sacred to thy ear 
He V here no fees his sordid pen invite, 
kports with their tears, too indolent to write , 

Lil e the fed monkev m the fablc^ vain 
To hear more helpless animals complain 

But chief thy notice shall one monster claim , 

A monster furnished with a human frame — 

The parish ofneer 1— though verse disdain 
Terms that deform the splendour of the strain. 

It stoops to bid thee iK-nd the brow severe 
On the sly, pilfenng, cruel overseer, 

Tbe shuffling farmer, faithful to no trust. 

Ruthless as rocl.s, insatiate as the dust ' 

MTen the poor hind, v ith length of years decayed. 
Lean:, feebly on bis once subduing spade. 

Forgot the service of his abler days, 

His profitable toil and honest praise, 

Shall this low wretch abndge his scanty bread, 

Tins slave, whose board his former labours spread’ 

M hen harvest’s burning suns and sickening air 
From labour’s unbraced hand the grasped hook tear, 
MTicre shall tbe helpless family be fed, 

That vainly langutsh for a father's bread ’ 

See the pale mother, sunk with grief and care. 

To the proud farmer fearfully repair , 

Soon to be sent with insolence away, 

Referred to vestnes, and a distant day ’ 

Referred — to pensh ' Is my v erse sev ere ’ 

Unfnendly to the human character? 

Ah I to this s gh of sad eipcncnce trust 
The truth is ngid, but the tale is just 

If m thy courts this caitiff wretch appear, 

Think not that pabence were a virtue here. 
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Ills low l)om priilc miIIi lumul LtiiUrol , 

SimtL Ills hnnl heart, nml slmke Ills it.))tili. soul 
Ihil, htipksi 1 oft llirmi},!! fear of fiiliin woe, 

And cerlnin venyeaiite of tin. iiisiiltiiii> fo' , 

Oft, ere to thee the poor prefer ilieir pn)er, 

I lie Inst c'ctieiiies of pcniirt tlui Iwar 
Wouldet tliou then raise tin patriot oftire liiKherr 
To soiiietliiiiK more thin iint,istrale nspire ' 

And, left each poorer pettier chase lichind 
Step nob!) fortli, the friend of Ininniikind ' 

I he ('line I start eoiira|,i‘onslj pnrMii ' 

Adieu to feir I to insoleiiee adieu ' 

\nd first we II ranpe this inountain's storm) side. 
Where the rude winds the shepherd’s loof deride 
As meet no more the wintn blast to Imr, 

\nd all the wild hostilities of nir 

Hint roof hnec 1 leiiieinltered iinii) a sear. 

It once glee refiigi to a hunted deer— 

Here, 111 those dais, we found an aped |eair 
But lime unlennnts — lia ' what sees! ihon there? 
‘Horror'— b) lleaien extended on a ln.il 
Of inkcil fern, two hiiimn eTeatures dnd * 

I iiibneing as nine '—ah no ' — no life ' 

Cold, breathless ' ' 

lis till shepherd atid his wife 
I knew the scene and binught thee to iKludd 
Wlnl speaks mure stiongli than the 'lor) told — 

Ihei died through want 

‘II) cier) iKiwer I swear, 

If the wretch treads the earth, or breathes the air 
niiroitgh whose default of ehil), or design 
1 hose victims fell, he dies ' 

riiee fell li) tlnnc 

‘ Infcmnl 1 Mine ' — b) 

Swear on no pretence 

A swearing justice wants both gince and sense 

A FnrowoU Hymn to tlio Vnlloj of Itwv tin 
rnrcwell, the fields of Irwin s vale, 

My infant )cars where I anee leal. 

And soothed me with the western gale. 

Her wild dreams wneing round m\ held, 

Vihile the bbihe blackbird told his talc 
1 arewcll, the fields of Irwan s vale ' 

Hie primrose on the vallev's side, 

The green tlnine on the moiiiitain’s head, 

Ihe wanton rose, the daisv pied, 

Hie wilding's blossoiii blushing real 
No longer I their sweets inlnlc 
I arewcll, the fields of Irwan s vale ' 

How oft, within )oii vacant shade, 

Has evening closeel nij careless eve ' 

How oft, along those banks I 've stra)eal, 

And watcheel the wave that wanderetl b) , 

Bull long their loss slinll I liewail 
I arewell, the fields of Irwan’s vale ! 

1 et still, within von vacant grove, 

To mark the close of parting da) , 

Along )on flower) lianks to rove. 

And watch the wave tint winds avva) , 

Fair Fanc) sure shall never fad, 
rhongh far from the-se and Irwm’s vale 

John LanRhomes PMhenl II frXt were collected b> his son, 
the Rev John! Langhome (i v ob l8o^) and nrc included in the 
alxlccnth volume of Chalnicre s Pouts 


lulhis lilt klr > r<-mctn 

bend IS iiit'irK li tnsl ttor of the /«>/</'/ from tlic 
I’oriugitt L of C'ltiim ns, md w vs a jiiRti of sonic 

II ilur d gift, tliiiiigli of no f,ie it (wvet He w-is 
son of till ininiHir of Linpholiii in iJiinifuts 
shirt, ind became ch rk and tltin rlin fp irtiter in 

III I dmbtiigb bnver) , bat lu filled in bn intsv, 
and 111 lyfij went to I otidoii v ilb liti nrv iiiibitmns. 
1 Old l)tUltor! eiironra,_ed bia poetic etTntis, ind 
Micl It vv IS biioved up V itb ditams of patrotnpc 
anditlebntv I wo )e irs of iiKre isinj des iiution 
dispelltvl tills vision iikI tb' poet vv is j hd to 
irccpt n sitmtton 'o rorrci tor of ilii ( 1 1 cndoti 
1 ‘itss at f)\ford Hyb;* Here be piibb'brtl I’llho 
an tie,,), iiid the ( ft i ’itise, n poem in ilir ill inner 
of S|)tiist r, wlinb h< ifttrv irri r» printed v iJi the 
title of Sir l/irr/i; MkIIc ifiertcv' tlic afrlnir 
pbristolo^v of Spi IS •• V liitb was intHp i*ed n.cn 
in the 1,1 of the Iitonr (h (ft f and hid litin 
dniost V JiolK clisiarded b\ llmnisoii tn bis Cixitk 
pf hulo’n'tt I 111 fit'l St in v of ilii 

tpiotcd b\ Sir W liter Seott— dtvr ted nf its aniiqiK 
spelling to sbo tint Mtcllt, vitb i vein of 
grt it fieilitv, tinited a poser rj verbd iiiel(Kl), 
wliiili iiiij lit bive Intn envied bv bards of miirh 
greater renown ' 

\v ake, \c West windv iliti>j,,!i the Imulv d Ic, 

\nd I anrv to ib) fac > H->v cj licialt 
1 veil iiov , with b’lmv swrrire's larJlhrs the palc, 
llimplin„ with divwnv wlnj the stdiv lair 
niruiigh tbc julc wilhi s faltcrinj win pis \ akc 
And I velnn„ dimes wilb lucks Iie-lruplKoI with ilcw , 
On Ht-Miioiid s immldrrm„ Imre s sluvvlv 'hake 
I he withirtvT rve gr- s and the InrelH H 1 htr 
And ever and anon switl Miilta’' plimts irnew 

The jint ni w IS higUK sviccessfvil— not the less 
peril i]is iK-eausc it was pnnlcd anonvmousK and 
vvas isiribid to different atnlioi^ , and it went 
ibrougli three tebtions \ pfldin tr ih( tuffs 
(1770) was in sttaeV on Ihimc In 1771 Mtcl Ic 
published the first nnto tif his C imocns, vvlnrli 
was completed in 1775 “'nd Ivcing stipiKvrtcel bv 
a long list of siibscnbers, was bigdilv advantageous 
iMitb to bis fame and fonuiic Ilia sonicwln. 
I’opean version of Os J ttsuuftts is a fairh close 
rendering, with occasional expansions and para 
phrases, but in us smoothness loses niueli ol the 
directness of the tvrigin d In 1779 1 "^ 
to Portugal IS sccrctar) to Comniodna Johnstone, 
and was recetvcel with much ebstinclian m Ltslwii 
b) the countr) men of Cainocns On the return of 
the expedition Mickle vvas appointed joint agent 
for the distribution of the pn'es His owti slnre 
was considerable vnd having received some 
nionc) b\ his nnniagcwith a farmer’s tlauglucr 
whom lie bad known in his obscure sojourn at 
Oxford, he spent his last \cars in case and fcisiirc 
He died at I orcst Hill near Oxforel 

The most notable of Mickle’s ongiinl poems is 
bis ballad of CiitiitiPr HpU (1784), "hich acquired 
additional interest later on through its having 
suggested to Sir Walter Scott the groundwork 
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of Kemlworth , it vas Constable ^ ho proposed 
the title Kentl-iUOrth after Scott had intended to 
give the novel the same name as the ballad. 
Mickle also wrote a pirj on The Stege of Mar- 
settles, which Gamck refused , and the Prophecy 
of Queen Emma, on Amcncan independence. He 
assisted in Evans’s Collection of Old Ballads — 
in which Cummr Hall and other pieces of his 
first appeared in 1784 , and though he did not 
reproduce the direct simphcitj and unsophisticated 
ardour of the real old ballads, he attained to some- 
thing of their tenderness and patlios He wrote 
a number of songs, the last being on his birthplace, 
Eskdale Braes The famous Scotch song onginrlly 
called, somewhat absurdly, The MartnePs Wife, 
but usual!) named from its chorus There's ttae 
Luck about the House, is almost certainly Mickle’s , 
though in 1810 Cromek asserted it to be the 
work of Jean “kdam (afterwards calling herself 
Miss Jane Adams), successive!) servant-maid in 
Greenock, schoolmistress, and haw ker, w ho, bom 
in 1710, died in 1765 in the Glasgow poorhouse, 
having published in 1734 a small volume of poor 
religious poems There's nae Luck was sung in 
the streets about 1772, and was first asserted to 
be Jean's b) some of her old pupils, without 
evadence. An imperfect, altered, and corrected 
cop) was found among Mickle’s manuscripts after 
his death , and his wadow confirmed the e,xtemal 
evidence in bis favour bv an express declaration 
that her husband had said the song was his 
owai, and that he had explained to her the 
Scottish words It is the fairest flower in his 
poetical chaplet, but was not published till after 
his death, b) the editor of his works (1806) 
Beattie (a kinsman of Mickle’s) added a double 
stanza to this song, containing a happ) epicurean 
fancy — which Bums, who commended the whole 
song as ‘ one of the most beautiful songs in the 
Scots or an) language,’ said was ‘worthy of the 
first poet ’ 

The present moment is oar am, 

The neist we never saw 

Cumnor HalL 

The dews of summer night did fall, 

The moon, sweet regent of the sky. 

Silvered the walls of Cumnor Hall, 

And many an oak that grew thereby 

Now nought was heard lieneath the skies, 

The sounds of has) life were still. 

Save an unhappy lad)’s sighs. 

That issued from that lonely pile. 

‘Leicester,’ she cned, ‘is this th) love 
That thou so oft has sworn to me. 

To leave me m this lonely grove. 

Immured in shameful pnvit) ? 

‘ No more thou com’st, wnth lover’s speed, 

Th) once belovtd bnde to see , 

But lie she alive, or be she dead, 

I fear, stem ^rl, ’s the same to thee. 


‘ Not so the usage I received 

hen happy in my father’s hall , 

No faithless husband then me grieved. 

No chilling fears did me appal 

‘ I rose up with the cheerful mom. 

No lark so blithe, no flower more gay , 

And, like the bird that haunts the thorn. 

So memly sung the hvelong day 

‘ If that my beaut) is but small, 

\mong court ladies all despised. 

Why didst thou rend it from that hall, 

here, scornful Earl, it well was prized? 

‘And when )ou first to me made suit. 

How fair I was, )ou oft would say I 
And, proud of conquest, plucked the fmit. 

Then left the blossom to decay 

‘ I es ' now neglected and despised. 

The rose is pale, the bly ’s dead , 

But he that once their charms so prized. 

Is sure the cause those charms are fled, 

‘ For know, when sickenmg grief doth prey 
And lender love’s repaid with scorn. 

The sweetest lieaut) will decay 

W’hat floweret can endure the storm ? 

‘ At court, 1 ’m told, is beauty’s throne, 
here everv lady ’s passing rare, 

That Eastern flowers, that shame the snn. 

Are not so glovnng, not so fair 

* Then, Earl, wh) didst thou leave the beds 
I\Tiere roses and where lilies vie. 

To seek a pnmrose, whose pale shades 
Must sicken when those gauds are by? 

“Mong rural beauties 1 was one. 

Among the fields w ild flow ers are fair , 

Some counti) swam might me have won. 

And thought my passing beaut) rare. 

‘ But, I.eicesler — or I much am wrong — 

It IS not beauty lures thy vows , 

Rather ambition’s gilded crown 

Makes thee forget thy humble spouse. 

'Then, Leicester, why again I plead — 

The injured surel) ma) repine — 

Wiy didst thou wed a country maid. 

When some fair princess might be thine? 

‘ Wh) didst thou praise m) humble cliarms. 

And, oh ' then leave them to decay’ 

Why didst thou w in me to th) arms, 

Then leave to mourn the livelong day? 

‘The village maidens of the plain 
Salute me lowl) as thev go 
Envious the) mark ni) silken train. 

Nor think a countess can have woe. 

‘ The simple n)mph5 ' they little know 
1 low far more happv ’s their estate , 

To smile for jov, than sigh for woe , 

To be content, than to lie great. 

‘ How far less blest am I than them, ' 

Dailv to pine and waste with care ' 

Like the poor plant, that, from its stem 
Divided, feels the chilling mr 
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‘Nor, crial I orl ' can I cnjoj 
Tlic Iiimiblt cinrms of -iolitiidc , 

"S oar millions proml tii) ]iracc <k iroj, 
l)j siilkn fronns or pmlinf nuk 

‘ I n-.l niglit ns ad I cliaiiccd to slra) 
idle Mlla;;c deatli UII sniolc m\ car 
riic) i\inkt.il aside, ind rtinwl to ‘a) 

“ Coiiiilcss, piti>irt tin end 11 near 

‘And now, M Ink In))|>) peasnnls 1 cp, 

IJers I til loiich anil foilurn 
2So one lo soolln. nil. as I ucej', 

Sasc 1‘hdointl on sender lliorn 

‘ Ms spirils (]a„, in) liopc dccas 

Still that dread ilcath Im.I1 miiiIcs ms tar, 

And man) a hod) cciiis lo a) 

“Countess, pr(|iarc tlis < nd is near ' 

1 hiis sore and sad that la k f,iicscl 
In (, iimnor Hall, so lone and drear 
And mans a heartfelt sifli shi h'ascl, 

And let fall mans a hitter Isar 

And ere the dasen of <la) appeared, 

In Ciiinnor Hall, so lone an 1 drear, 

I nil man) a pitrein^; scream was h, ard, 

And man) a ci) of niorlal fear 

Tile death hell thnee ss as heard to ini} , 

An aciial soiec was hcanl to call 
And thnee the risen flipjied liis s in„ 

Arounil the toweis of ( uninor Hall 

The mast iff how ksl at sillape tlo-ai, 

Hie oaks were shattcreal on the pn en , 

M oc SI as the hour for neser moie 
Tint hapless Coiinte s t er was seen 

And in that manor, now no more 
Is thterfiil feast or sprie.luh hall 
] or ever since that drean hour 
Hast spirits haunted Cinnnor Hall 

The sillagc maids, ssiih fearful flame 
Asoid the ancient mo s fp'owii siall 
Nor escr lead the merr) dance 

Viiiong the groves of Cilmnor Hall 

Full mans n trasellcr has sighed, 1 

And pensne «cp! the Countess’ fall, 

As ssandenng onwards the) ’sc espied 
Tlic haunted towers of Ciimnor Hall 

Tharo’s nno Luck about tbo Houeo 
But arc )e sure the news is true? 

And arc )c sure he ’s as cel 
Is tins a time to think o’ ssark? 

I e jaiids, fling h) )our wheel 

Tlmre 's nnc luck nlxitit the house, 

Hicrc’s nae luck at a, 

There ’s nae luck nliout the house, 

When our gudeman ’s ass a’ 

Is this a time to ihinl o’ svark, 

\\ hen Cohn ’s at the door’ 

Kax dos>Ti my cloak— I’ll to tlie qua). 

And see him come a.sliore 


I lii / 1 p and m I a rk 'n on side, 

I'lit on ih- m 1 s k p t , 

I Oi'- hitl I. a e hei CO ton ; o o, 

* \ii 1 fo 1 h s ^mi In) e at 

I 

I \nd m il the!' ’ ' 11 . 1 h ’ a< I- 

1 I hrir ' O'! i i sh ’ n i 

' Il a’ I > j h"' lire I I j r in ~ 

I Ik hi ' 1 j 'C till ml"! 

i 

' 111 re arc ti a h-o n’o tl e rr b, 

I Hac fe 1 this 111 . dh rn ! rnir 

* *Ia> hn ' ni I ih-a s tl ci' r 'u V , 

n> it t o'lii s tr 1 mis tu 

J 

1 

j Ftiiig <1 I" n to r,r r ij 1 i' , 

I I) his'i Ip nil pf, ' n, 

{ I or I I I'l 'I '• i th' hsil ' ' ‘c 

J I ha' ( e’di ,, It m 111 t 1 re 

kls Ti rl t) hpjM r I 11 p o , 

' Mao, ins [S' ifl Idi' ~ 

I It ' ' to p’ru i e ir ( 1 m-a 

j 1 o he hai li Ir d I 'r ' 

1 

I 's c III 111 Ilf art, sir I air h 

Hi hre li hk. calk r -ir , 

His scr fit h an e c la 't 
I \s he c in-s n,i ll r tnir 

I 

I An 1 Will I s-r h s f sr a, m 

I \nd will 1 lies' him spiaas. 

j I m ihis iiij ht dirrs wi th 'hiij’it 

I In iri h I 1 III c lo prcfj 

j In the author’s ni imisrnp* , a Inch has ‘bul'on 
I gossn’ ashire ‘colon } oa ti ' ts iisualls gtsen 
another at.'se is aihh tl 

If Cohn s sactl, an 1 'i-ele n int, 

1 Inr nae inair to craae 
\nd jan 1 lise to m'e him s r, 

I m h’cs aksfiii tl r J sl, 

I he folios, in„ was the aeleluion made hs Heat t 

Tlic caidd hlusts of the sinlrr 'Sir ' 

Ileal ihnlkst through tns he r, 
dlies ’re a h! sssaa In , I 1 ac him safe, 
nil death sse 11 ncser ]Uit 

But as hat pul parting m m) lical? 

II maa k far ass a’ , 

1 111 present mo nent is OJr am, 

Hr ncist sse neser s-ass 

Tho Spirit or the Cupo-From the *L.tislRcL' 
Xou jiro pernu canvas sucllc'l 

From ihtic tuiK ^borc^ our fctrlc'j course "c hcM 
BLneuth tile vatc tlic goH offlTi 

Knd now fi\c limes whliclm'^n the pnriing 
AVhen o cr the prow n sudden clirhnt <prc^d 
And slowh noiimg o’er the mast s mil he-d 
A hhcl cloud lio\crctl . nor appeared from far 
Tlic moon’s pale phmp'^c, nor faintlj twmtlint; ^*ar, 

So deep a (;looni ihc lowtnnf; a'ai'onr ca<t, 
rnnsfixcd wath nuc the lin>c5.l slootl aghast 
Meanwhile n hollow biiratini: roar resound^ 

As when hoaiTc surges lash their rock\ mounds. 
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Xor had the blackening v\a\c, nor frowning heaven, 
Tlie wonted signs of gathenng tempest gi\en. 

Amazed \ e stood — O thou, our fortune s guide, 

Avert tins omen, mighty God, I cned ^ 

Or through forbidden climes ad\ enturous straj ed. 
Have v\e the secrets of the deep surveved, 

Wiich these vnde solitudes of seas and skj 
Were doomed to hide from man’s unhallowed eje? 
Whate’er this prodigy, it threatens more 
Than midnight tempests and the mingled roar, 

hen sea and sky combine to rock the marble shore. 
I spoke, when nsing through the darkened air. 
Appalled, w e saw a hideous phantom glare , 

High and enormous o’er the flood he towered. 

And thwart our way with sullen aspect lowered. 
Unearthly paleness o’er his cheeks was spread. 

Erect uprose his hairs of withered red , 
nthing to speak, his sable lips disclose, 

Sharp and disjomeil, Ins gnashing teeth’s blue rows , 
His haggard lieard flowed quivenng on the wand. 

Rev engc and horror m his mien combined , 

His clouded front, by wilhcnng hghtning scarred. 

The inward anguish of his soul declared. 

His red eyes glowang from their dusky caves 
Shot livid fires far echoing o’er the waves 
His voice resounded, as the cavemed shore 
ith hollow groan repeats the tempest's roar 
Cold gliding horrors thndled each hero’s breast , 

Our bristling hair and tottenng knees confessed 
W lid dread, the while with visage ghastlv wan. 

His black lips trembling, thus the fiend began 
* O you, the boldest of the nations, fired 
By daring pnde by lust of fame inspired, 

^^Eo, scornful of the bowers of sweet repose. 

Through these my waves advance your fearless prows. 
Regardless of the lengthening watery way. 

And all the storms that own my sovereign sv ay, 

Wio ’raid surrounding rocks and shell es explore 
W here nev er hero braved ray rage before , 

"V e sons of Lusus, who, wath eyes profane. 

Have vaewed the secrets of my awful reign. 

Have passed the bounds which jealous Aaturc drew. 
To veil her secret shnne from mortal vaew. 

Hear from my lips what direful woes attend. 

And bursting soon shall o’er your race descend 
‘With every bounding keel that dares my rage. 
Eternal war ray rocks and storms shall w age , 

The next proud fleet that through my dear domain. 
With danng search shall hoist the streaming vane. 
That gallant navy by my whirlvnnds tossed. 

And raging seas, shall pensh on my coast. 

Then he who first my secret reign desened, 

A naked corse wide floating o’er the tide 
Shall drive Unless my heart’s full raptures fall, 

O Lusus ' oft shall thou thy children wail , 

Each year thy shipwrecked sons shall thou deplore. 
Each year thv sheeted masts shall strew my shore.’ 

He spoke, and deep a lengthened sigh he drew, 

A doleful sound, and vanished from the vaew , 

The frightened billows gave a rolling swell. 

And distant far prolonged the dismal yell , 

Faint and more faint the howling echoes die. 

And the bhack cloud dispersing leaves the sky 
There u an ediuon of "VlicUes worts wnh Life, by SimOSog). 
llickle i transbtion of the Luttad superseded that cf Fonshawe 
and has been succeeded by those of Quilltnau Mttsgravc, yntchcll 
And Rjchaxd Burton 


James Beattie {1735-1803) was the son of a 
small farmer and shopkeeper at Laurencekirk m 
Kmcardina He lost his father in childhood, but w as 
assisted m his education b\ a kindly elder brother , 
and in his fourteenth year he obtained a bursary or 
e.vhibition (implyang some proficiency in Latin) at 
Manschal College, Aberdeen Having graduated 
and been appointed schoolmaster of the pansh 
of Fordoun (1753), he was placed amidst scenery' 
which stirred his love of nature and poetry The 
, scenes sketched in his Minstrel vv ere plainly those 
in which he had grown up, and the feelings and 
aspirations therein ex-pressed were those of his own 
boyhood and youth In 1758 he was elected a 
master of the grammar-school of Aberdeen, and 
in 1760 Professor of Horal Philosophy and Logic 
m Manschal College In 1761 he published a 
collection of poems and translations contnbuted 
from time to time to the Scots Magacnne, the 
piece called Retirement being most noticeable In 
1765 appeared The Judgment of Pans, and some 
ungenerous verses on the death of Churchill 
His ardour for what he held to be the truth led 
I him at times into intolerance, and he was too 
fond of courting the notice and approbation of 
the great. In 1770 the poet appeared as a meta- 
physician m his Essay on Tmth, where orthodox 
pnnciplcs V ere defended m no very philosophical 
temper, and in a style which suffered by companson 
with that of his illustnous opponent, David Hume. 
Next vear the first part of The Minstrel was pub- 
lished, and was received with universal approba- 
tion. Honours flowed m on the fortunate author 
He visited London, and wus admitted to all 
Its brilliant and distinguished arclcs , Goldsmith, 
Johnson, Gamck, and Reymolds were numbered 
among his fnends On a second vasit in 1773 
he had an interview with the king and queen, 
which resulted m a pension of Jyioo per annum 
Oxford made him LL.D , and Rev'nolds painted 
his portrait in an allegoncal picture, m which 
he was seen by the side of the angel of Truth, 
thrusting down Prejudice, Sceptiasm, and Folly 
(two of them meant for Hume and Voltaire) 
He was even promised preferment m the Church 
of England The second part of the Minstrel 
was published m 1774 , the projected third 
part never appeared Domestic sorrows marred 
Beattie’s otherwise happy lot His wife became 
insane, and had to be confined m an asylum, 
and he lost both of his accomplished sons In 
his last years he was overcome by despondency, 
and sank into mental and physical decay 
To a new edition of the Essay on Tmth m 1776, 
Beattie added essays on poetry and music, on 
laughter, and on the utility of classical learning , 
and in 1783 he published a senes of moral and 
critical Dissertations, of which Cowper said that 
Beattie was the only author whose philosophical 
works were ‘diversified and emhelhshcd by a 
poetical imagination that makes even the dnest 
subject and the leanest a feast for epicures ’ The 
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Elements of Moral Snencc, largel> a digest of his 
college lectures, appeared in 1790-93 

riie Mtnslrel, on which Beattie’s fame now 
rests, IS a didactic poem, in tlie Spensenan stanza, 
designed to ‘trace the progress of a poetical 
genius, bom in a rude igc, from the fiist dawning 
of fanc) and reason till that penod at which he 
ma> be supposed capable of appearing in the 
world as a minstrel ’ The idea was suggested b) 
Pcrc)-’s preliminar) Dissertation to his Ecltques 
The character of Edwin, the minstrel — in which 
Beattie embodied his owai earl) feelings and 
poctioil aspirations — is the most essential part of a 
rather plinless poem, the digressions and disqui 
sitions being more tedious than the descnptnc 
passages Beattie was b) nature a man of quick 
and tender sensibilities, and was well read in Gray, 
Collins, and other poets of the period He had 
no onginal poetic power, but here and tlierc he 
shows a keener loie for the romantic and grand 
m nature than is found m his predecessors (thus 
ranking amongst the promoters of Romanticism), 
and some of his really picturesque descriptions, m 
melodious \erse, ma) )et be read with pleasure 
His \erses to Alexander Ross, the author of The 
J'p) Innate Shephet dess^ give him a minor place 
among Scottish vernacular poets The two first 
selections which follow are from the Afuisttelj the 
third from the ballad entitled The Hennti 

Beglnnlnff of ' The Minstrel ’ 

Ah ' w ho can tell how hard it is to climb 

Tlie steep where Fame s proud temple shines afar , 

Ah ' who can tell how man) a soul sublime 
lias felt the influence of malignant star, 

And waged with Fortune an eternal war , 

Checked b) the scoff of Pnde, b\ Imv)’s frown, 

And Vovcrlv’s uncontpienble bar, 

In life’s low vale remote has pincil alone. 

Then dropped into the grave, impiticd and unknown I 

And vet the languor of inglorious dav-s 
Not tgiiall) oppressive is to all 
Him, who ne’er listened to the voice of praise, 
rhe silence of neglect can ne'er ajipal 
There are, who, deaf to mad Ambition s call, 

Would shrink to hear the obstreperous trump of Fame , 
Siipremel) blest, if to their portion fall 
Health, competence, and peace Nor higher aim 
Had he, whose simple tale these artless lines proclaim 

Tlie rolls of fame I will not now explore , 

Nor need I here desenbe, in learned la). 

How forth the ^finstrcl farerl in da)'s of )orc. 

Right glad of heart, thongli hoinclv in arm) , 

Hu waving locks and beard all lioarv gray, 
hilt from his bending shoulder, decent hung 
His harp, the sole companion of his wa). 

Which to the whistling wind responsive rung 
And ever as he went some merry la) he sung 

1 ret not thvstlf, thou glittering child of pride. 

That a poor villager inspires m) strain , 

W ith thee let Pageantry and Power abide , 

The gentk Muses haunt the s)lvan reign 


Where through wild groves at eve the loncl) swam 
Enraptured roams, to gaze on Nature’s charms. 

Tlic) hate the sensual, and scorn the vain , 

The parasite their influence never warms, 

Nor him whose sordid soul the love of gold alarms. 

Though richest hues the peacock’s plumes adorn. 

Yet horror screams from his discordant throat 
Rise, sons of harmony, and hail the mom. 

While warbling larks on russet pinions float 
Or seek at noon the w oodland scene remotev 
Where the gray linnets carol from the hill, 

0 let them ne’er, w ith artificial note, 

To please a tyrant, strain tlie little bill. 

But sing what Heaven mspires, and wander where theywiH. 

Liberal, not lavash, is kind Nature’s hand , 

Nor was perfection made for man below 
Yet all her schemes wath nicest art are planned. 

Good counteracting ill, and gladness woe 
With gold and gems if Chilian mountains glow. 

If bleak and barren Scotia’s hills arise , 

There plague and poison, lust and rapine grow , 

Here pieaceful are the vales, and pure the skies. 

And freedom fires the soul, and sparkles in the eyes. 

Then gneve not thou, to whom the indulgent Muse 

Vouchsafes a portion of celestial fire 

Nor blame the partial Fates, if the) refuse 

1 he impenal banquet and the nch attire 
Know thine owai worth, and reverence the lyre. 

Wilt thou debase the heart which God refined? 

No , let thy heaven taught soul to Heaven aspire, 

To fancy , freedom, harmony, resigned , 

Ambition’s grovelling crew for ever left behind 

Cans! thou forego the pure ethereal soul, 

In each fine sense so exquisitely keen, 

On the dull couch of Luxury to loll. 

Stung with disease, and stupefied wath spleen , 

Fain to implore the aid of Flattery’s screen. 

Even from thyself thy loathsome heart to hide — 

The mansion then no more of yoy serene — 

Where fear, distrust, malevolence abide, 

And impotent desire, and disappointeil pnde? 

O how canst thou renounce the boundless store 
Of charms which Nature to her votary yaelds ' 

The warbling w oodland, the resounding shore. 

The pomp of groves, and garniture of fields , 

All that the genial ray of morning gilds. 

And all that echoes to the song of even. 

All that the mountain’s sheltenng bosom shields. 

And all the dread magnificence of heaven, 

Ohow canst thou renounce, and hope to be forgiven ? 

Ed-wtru 

Tlierc lived in Gothic days, as legends tell, 

A shepherd sw am, a man of low degree. 

Whose sires, perchance, in Fairyland might dwell, 
Sicilian groves, or vales of Arcadv , 

But he, I ween, vvas of the north counlnc , 

A nation famed for song, and beauty s charms , 

Zealous, yet modest , innocent, though free , 

Patient of toil serene amidst alarms 
Inflexible in faith invincible in arms 

Tlie shepherd swain of whom I mention made. 

On Scotia’s mountains fed his little floci , 
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Tlie sickle, scythe, or plough he never swaj-ed , 

An honest heart vvas almost all his stock , 

His dnnk the living v ater from the rock 
The milky dams supplied his board, and lent 
Thar kindly fleece to baffle winter’s shod , 

And he, though oft with dust and sweat besprent. 

Did guide and guard their wandenngs, wheresoe’er they 
went 

And yet poor Edwm was no vulgar boj 
Deep thought oft seemed to fix his infant eje. 

Dainties he heeded not, nor gaud, nor toy. 

Save one short pipe of rudest minstrelsv , 

Silent when glad , affectionate, though shy , 

And now his look was most demurelj sad, 

And now he laughed aloud, jet none knew whj 
The naghbours stared and sighed, jet blessal the lad , 
Some deemed him wondrous wise, and some believed him 
mad 

But why should I his childish feats displaj ? 

Concourse, and noise, and toil he ever fled 
Nor cared to mingle in the clamorous fraj 
Of squabbling inipj , but to the forest sped. 

Or roamed at large the lonelj mountain’s head. 

Or whae the mare of some bewnldered stream 
To deep untrodden groves his footsteps led, 

There would he wander vnld, till Phcclnis’ beam, 

Shot from the western cliff, released the wearj team 

The exploit of strength, dextemy, or speed, 

To him nor vanitj nor joj could bring 

His heart, from cruel sport estranged, would bleed 

To work the woe of anj living thing. 

By trap or net, by arrow or bj sling , 

These he detested , those he scorned to wield 
He washed to be the guardian, not the king, 

T jiant far less, or traitor of the field, 

And sure the sjlvan reign unbloodj joj might jield 

I JO ! where the stnphng rapt m wonder, roves 
Beneath the precipice o’erhung with pine 
And sees on high, amidst the cnarcliug groves. 

From cliff to cliff the foaming torrents shine 
W hilc waters, woods, and wands in concert join, 

And echo swelU the chorus to the skies. 

Would Edvnn this majestic scene resign 
For aught the huntsman’s punj craft supplies ’ 

Ah, no 1 he belter knows great Nature s charms to prize. 

And oft he traced the uplands to survej, 

W hen o'er the sf y advanced the kindling dawn, 

Tile enmson cloud, blue main, and mountain grij. 

And lake, dim gleaming on the smokj lawai 
I ar to the wc't the long, long vale wilhdrawu, 

Witrc iwalight lov es to linger for a w hile 
And now he faintlj kens the Ixiunding fawai. 

And vallagcr abroad at carlv toil 
But, lo ! the sun apjicara, and heaven earth ocean smile 

And oft the craggv cliff he loved to climb, 

Wien all in mist the v\ orld below was lost — 

Wiat dreadful pleasure there to stand sublime, 

Like shipwrecked manner on desert coa't, 

\nd vaew the enormous waste of vapour, tost 
In billows, lengthening to the honzon round 
Non scooped in gnlL, with mountains now embossed ' 
And hear the voice of mirth and song reliound, 

Flocd s, herds, and waterfall--, along the hoar profound ' | 


In truth he was a strange and wajaiard v ight, 

Fond of each gentle and each dreadful scene 
In darkness and in storm he found delight , 

Kor less than when on ocean w av e serene, 

The sontliem snn diffused his dazzling sheen. 

Even sad vicissitude amused liis soul , 

And if a sigh would sometimes intervene. 

And down his cheek a tear of pity roll, 

A sigh, a tear, so sweet, he wished not to conlroL 

The Hermit 

At tlie close of the daj, when the hamlet is still. 

And mortals the sweets of forgetfulness prove, 

When nought but the torrent is heard on the hill. 

And nought but the niglitingalc s song in the grove 
Twas thus, by the cave of the mountain afar, 

WTiile his harp rung sjanphonious, a hermit began 
No more with himself or wath natnre at war. 

He thought as a sage, though he felt as a man 

‘ Ah ' vvhj, all abandoned to darkness and woe. 

Why, lone Philomela, that languishing falP 
I or spnng shall return, and a lover bestow. 

And sorrow no longer thj Ixisom inthral 
But, if pitj inspire thcc, renew the sad lay, 

Mourn, sweetest complainer, man calls thcc to mourn , 

0 soothe him, whose pleasures like thine jiass awaj 
Full qnicklj thej pass— Imt they never return 

‘ Now gliding remote on the verge of the skj, 

Tlie moon half cxtmguishcd her crescent displajs 
But latclv I marked, when majestic on high 
Mic shone, and the planets were lost m her blaze 
Koll on, thou fair orb, and with gladness pursue 
The path that conducts thee to splendour again 
But man s faded glory what change shall renev ? 

Ah, fool ' to exult in a glorv so vain ' 

* ’Tis night, and the landscape is lovelj no more , 

1 mourn but, jc wixyllands I mourn not for jou , 

For mom is approadiing, jour charms to restore. 
Perfumed with fresh fragrance, and ghttcnng v ith dew 
Nor jet for the ravage of winter I mourn 

Kind Nature the embrvo blossom will s.avc. 

But when shall spnng vasit the mouldcnng nm — 

O when shall it dawn on the night of the grave? 

•’Twas thus, bj the glare of false science lictrajcd, 

Tliat leads, to licwildcr and dazzles to blind 

Mj thoughts wont to roam, from shade onward (o shade, 

Destruction before me and sorrow Ixiliind 

‘*0 piU, great Father of I ight,' then 1 cned 

“Tliv creature, who fain wouM not wander from thcc , 

Lo humbled m dust, 1 relinquish mj pndc 

From doubt and from darkness thou onlj canst free ' '* 

‘ And darl ness and doulrf arc now flving away 
No longer I roam in conjceiiirc forlorn 
So breaks on the traveller, faint, and astrav, 

Tlie bnght and the leilmv elftlgcncc of mom 
See Tnith, Love and Merej m (ritmph ile-scciiding. 

And Nature all glowang in Ifflcn s first bloom ' 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and ro--e>arc Llcndirg 
And beautj imirortal awakes from the tomb 

Tilt vland-rd mJiuoti cf tValli*- ■ po-wis tv ihsl te Xtyx.J t« lit* 
iVtiiirc* 5 ctis VJr VV ForV^ truMiiiicJ a 1 tfc cf f tm in i i 
ihcr* IS TCQch at> et him ia aV K, Fraisr » //u/ ijj eZ 
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lllcliacl llrucc (1746-67) ^\as bom at Kin- 
ntss\\ood in Kinross shire. His father, a poor 
nearer, trained his children to a knowledge of 
their letters and a deep sense of religious dutj, 
and m the summer months Michael was put to 
herd cattle His education suffered , but as poet 
he found his account in solit.ar)’ communion with 
nature, amidst scener) orerlooking Loclileren 
and Its ruined castla In his fifteenth year the 
boj was judged fit for college, and at this time 
a relation of his father left him a legacy of 
200 merks Scots — ^ii, 2s 2d sterling This sum 
the old wearer piously dcroted to the education 
of his farounte son, who, enrolled in December 
1762 a student at Edinburgh Unirersity, was soon 
distinguished for general proficiency and for taste 
in poetry After three sessions at college, sup- 
ported by parents, fnends, and neighbours, he 
engaged to teach a school at Gaimey Bndge on 
a salary of about ^ii per annum He completed 
his arts course in 1765, and entered the Dirinity 
Hill in connection with the Burgher, or Asso- 
ciate, Synod, intending to become a minister 
He obtained another school at Forest Mill near 
Tillicoultry’ in 1766, and taught for a time under 
equally depressing conditions His schoolroom 
was low -roofed and damp, and the poor youth, 
oppressed bv poterty and disappointment, lost 
health and spirits He wrote his poem of Loch- 
IcvcH at Forest Mill, but was at length forced to 
return to his father’s cottage, a \ ictun of consump- 
tion With death full m his new he wrote his 
Elegy — his best poem if we except the debated 
Cuckoo, wliosc authorship is discussed m the ne\t 
article, where the poem is quoted , and he died on 
5th JuB 1767, aged twenty one. 

His poems were published in 1770 by his college 
fnend John Logan, who warmly eulogised Bruce’s 
character and talents Anderson’s British Poets 
(> 794 ) contained elc\en of Bruce’s poems In 
1807 Principal Baird published an edition by sub- 
scription for the benefit of Bruce’s mother, then a 
widow In 1837 a complete edition of the poems 
was issued, with a Life of the author, from original 
sources, bv Mr Mackehic,a Kinross shire minister 
Tlic pieces left by Bruce have all the marks of 
youth— a stvle only half formed and immature, 
and resemblances to other poets so close and 
frequent that the reader is constantly stumbling 
on some familiar image or expression In Loch- 
Ircn, a desenptne poem m blank verse, he 
obvaouslv took Thomson as his model The 
ojicning IS a paraphrase of the commencement 
of Thomson’s Spnttg and epithets taken from 
the Seasons occur throughout the whole poem, 
with traces of '\Iilton Ossian, and many other 
fam liar poets And it is argued that considerable 
passages arc additions by Logan The Last Day, 
in blink verse, is inferior to I^chleven Other 
pomis arc a pastoral, a pastoral song, a rhymed 
fable, ‘an historical ballad’ (on Sir James the 
Ross), -and an ‘anacreontic’— not to speak of 


some or all of the hymins or Scripture paraphrases 
pnnted as Logan’s, including The Complaint of 
Mature, giv en in the nest article The Elegy has 
many weak lines and borrowed ideas (thus the 
odd locution ‘shut of eve’ is stiaight from Blair, 
page 306), but attracts the reader and stirs 
sympathetic admiration for the young Chnstian 
philosopher w ho could thus desenbe the cheering 
aspects of reviving nature in the certain expecta 
tion of his ow'n speedy dissolution 

Elegry— Written in Sprlngr 
'Tis past the iron North has spent his rage , 

Stem Winter now resigns the lengthening day , 

The stormy howhngs of the winds assuage. 

And warm o’er etlier western breezes play 

Of genial heat and cheerful light the source, 

From southern climes, beneath another sky. 

The sun, returning, wheels his golden course 
Before his beams all noxious vapours fly 

Far to the north gnm Winter draws his tram. 

To his own clime, to Zembla’s frozen shore , 

Where, throned on ice, he holds eternal reign , 

MTicre whirlwinds madden, and where tempests roar 

Loosed from the bands of frost, the verdant ground 
Again puts on her robe of cheerful green, 

Again puts forth her flowers , and all around 
Smiling, the cheerful face of spnng is seen 

Behold ' the trees new deck their vntliered boughs , 
Tlicir ample leaves, the hospitable plane, 

The taper elm, and lofty ash disclose , 

Tile blooming hawthorn variegates the scene. 

The lily of the vale, of flowers the queen, 

Puts on the robe she neither sewed nor spun , 

The birds on ground, or on the branches green. 

Hop to and fro, and glitter in the sun 

Soon as o’er eastern hdls the morning peers, 
r rom her low nest the tufted lark upspnngs , 

And, cheerful singing, up the air she steers , 

Still high she mounts, still loud and sw eet she sings. 

On the green furze, clothed o’er w lUi golden blooms 
That fill tlic air w ith fragrance all around, 

The linnet sits, and tncks his glossy plumes. 

While o’er the wald his broken notes resound 

While the sun journeys down the western sky. 

Along the greensward, marked w ilh Roman mound, 
Beneath the bhthsome shepherd’s watchful eye. 

The cheerful lambkins dance and fnsk around 

Now IS the time for those who wisdom love. 

Who love to walk in Virtue’s flowery road. 

Along the lovelv paths of spring to rove, 

And follow Nature up to Nature s God 

Thus Zoroaster studied Nature’s laws , 

Thus Socrates, the w isest of mankind , 

Tims heaven taught, Plato traced the Almighty cause. 
And left the wondenng multitude behind 

Tims Ashlcv gathered academic bays , 

Thus gentle Tliomson, as the seasons roll. 

Taught them to sing the great Creator’s praise, 

And bear their poet’s name from pole to pole. 
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Tlins hare I walked along the dewj lawn , 

My frequent foot the blooming inld hath worn , 
Before the lark I’ve sung the beauteous dawn. 

And gathered health from all the gales of mom. 

And, even nhen winter chilled the aged year, 

1 wandered lonelj o’er the hoary plain 
Though frosty Boreas warned me to forbear, 

Boreas, mth all hts tempests, warned in vain. 

Then, sleep mj nights, and quiet blessed my daj’s , 

1 feared no loss, mj mind was all mj store , 

No anxious wishes e’er disturbed m) ease , 

Heaien gave content and health — I asked no more. 

Now spnng returns but not to me returns 
The lemal joj ray better years have knoun , 

Dim in my breast life’s dying taper bums, 

And all the joys of life with health are floun 

Starting and shiienng in the inconstant mnd. 

Meagre and pale, the ghost of uhat I was. 

Beneath some blasted tree I he reclined. 

And count the silent moments as they pass 

The mnged moments, whose unstaying speed 
No art can stop, or m their coarse arrest , 

Whose flight shall shortly count me with the deaxi. 

And lay me down in peace ivith them at rest. 

Oft moromg dreams presage approachingYate , 

And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true. 

Led by pale ghosts, I enter Death’s dark gate. 

And hid the realms of light and hfe adieu. 

I hear the helpless trad, the shriek of woe , 

I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore. 

The sluggish streams that slowly creep below, 

WTiich mortals visit, and return no more. 

Farewell, ye blooming fields ' ye cheerful plains ' 
Enough for me the church' aid’s lonely mound. 
Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 

And the rani grass wares o cr the cheerless gronnd. 

There let me wander at the shut of eje, 

When sleep sits dewy on the labourer’s eyes 
The world and all its busy follies leave. 

And talk with W isdom where my Daphms lies 

There let me sleep, forgotten in the dai, 

AVben death shall shut these weary aching eyes , 
Rest in the hopes of an eternal day, 

Tdl the long night ts gone, and the last mom arise. 

John Loghn (1748-88) was included by Isaac 
D’lsraeli, in his Calaimttcs of Authors, amongst un 
fortunate men of genitis Logan had undoubtedly 
ambitions he net er realised , but there is nothing 
to warrant the assertion that he died of a broken 
heart. Bom at Soutra in East Lothian, the son 
of a small fanner, who educated him for the 
ministry, Logan, after he had finished his studies 
at Edinburgh, been duly ‘ licensed ’ to preach, and 
been for a time tutor at Ulbster to the afterwatrds 
famous Sir John Sinclair, was in 1773 appointed 
one of the ministers of South Leith Under the 
auspices of Principal Robertson and Dr Hugh 
Blair, he read a course of lectures in Edinburgh, 
86 
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an outline of which he published in 1781 as The 
EletnetUs of the Philosophy of Histor) , and in 
1782 he pnnted one of his lectures on the Manners 
and Governments of Asia The same year he 
published his poems, and in 1783 Runnamede, a 
tragedy on the signing of Magna Charta. The 
play was acted m Edinburgh, but only once — on 
account of its political references, it was said. 
His parishioners disapproved this exerase of his 
talents, and unfortunately Logan had lapsed into 
irregular and dissipated habits The consequence 
was that m 1786 he resigned his charge on re- 
ceiving a small annuity', and settled m London, 
where he died. In London, Logan was a con- 
tnbutor to the English Revteiv, and wTOte a 
pamphlet on the Charges against Warren Hastiin^ 
— an eloquent defence and counter-attack on his 
accusers — which led to the tnal of Stockdale the 
publisher, and to one of the most memorable of 
Erskines speeches. Among Logan’s manuscripts 
were found several unfinished tragedies, twenty -two 
lectures on ancient history, portions of a penodi- 
cal work, and a collection of fervid sermons, two 
volumes of which were published by his executors 
By a perverse fate, what appear to have been 
Logan’s lectures were pnnted (2 vols 1788-93), as 
his own, under the tide of A View of Aniient 
History, by Dr William Rutherford, who was 
headmaster of a school at Uxbndge 

Logan It was who in 1770 published (see the 
preceding page) the poems of his dead college 
friend Michael Bruce. In doing so he exercised 
his editorial discretion by not printing several of 
the pieces amongst Bruce’s manuscripts, as well 
as by making extensive alterations on and addi 
tions to Bruce’s v erses , and, as he states in 
his preface, ‘to make up a miscellanv, poems 
wante by different authors are inserted ’ The 
best of these he afterwards claimed himself, 
and published as his own in 1781 With re- 
spect to the vexed question of the authorship of 
the ode To the Cuckoo — which Burke admired so 
much that on vasiting Edinburgh he sought out 
Logan to compliment him — the evidence seems to 
be as follows In favour of Logan, there is the 
open publication of the ode under his own name in 
1781 , the fact of his having shown it in manusenpt 
to several fnends before its publication, and de- 
clared it to be his composition , and that dunng 
Logan’s hfe his claim to be the author was not 
disputed. In republishing the ode, Logan made 
corrections such as an author was likely to mike 
m a piece wntten by himself eleven or twelve 
years before. In 1873 a careful and conscientious 
sifter of evidence, David Laing, in a tract on the 
authorship of this ode, defended Logan’s chum , 
so did Dr John Small {British and Foreign Evan 
gelical Reaneiv, 1877) and the Rev Robert Small 
{lb 1879), but Bruce’s authorship was strenu- 
ously asserted by Dr Mickelvie (1837) and Dr 
A B Grosart (1865-86) There arc certainly 
some arguments m support of Bruce’s claim 
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The question has not been -ibsolutcly settled, 
and perhaps hardly admits of dcmonstriU\ e 
proof It counts against Logan that he used 
in his sermons sentences or passages from Blair, 
Sherlock, Jeremiali Seed, and perhaps Zolhkofer 
as translated And it should be remembered tliat 
questions of literary property were not la Logan’s 
century so stnctly regarded as non It is im- 
possible to settle the authorship of some of the 
things by Swift and Arbuthnot and Pope. Great 
poets do not now incorporate with tlieir onn 
norks, as Thomson did, passages by their friends , 
Mallet may have considerably altered and thought 
he had a claim to ‘Rule Bntannia,’ though he 
did not wnte the first draft , and Erasmus Daman 
unhesitatingly incorporated with the very opening 
of his Dolantc Garden nithout remark, nithout 
her consent, and against her n ish, a long’ passage 
that had already been published as a poem by his 
fnend Miss Seirard Apart from the ode To the 
Cuckoo, the best of Logan’s things are his a erses 
on a Vtsit to the Country in Autumn, his half- 
dramatic poem of The Lovers, and his fine ballad 
stanzas on the Braes of Yarrow Nine of the 
best of the Paraphrases adopted b> the Churcli 
of Scotland m 1781, in several cases ‘unproved’ 
versions of older hymns by Doddridge and others, 
are in their present shape attributed to him, but 
these also have been claimed by some for Michael 
Bruce. 

Logan’s principles of the philosophy of history 
— though in the end the book degenerates into 
jottings on the salient features of the history of 
Egypt, Persia, Sparta, Athens, Macedonia, and 
Rome— are suffiaently modem or ‘advanced’ to 
warrant a quotation. At the outset he insists 
that ‘the physical causes arc those qualities of 
the soil and climate which work insensibly on 
the temper,’ and ‘delivers the opinion’ ‘that the 
original character of nations arises chiefly from 
physical causes, .and that the subsequent changes 
arc almost entirely' owing to moral ’ He recognises 
three stages in early social development savages 
who have no permanent possessions , barbarous 
tnbes‘who have adopted the idea of permanent 
possession in tlieir flocks and herds, but who, as 
they still continue to migrate, have no private 
property in land , ’ and the stage of ‘ nations when 
they forsake their rovang life and, settling m the 
soil, appropriate land ’ 

The arrangements and improvements which take place 
in human affairs result not from the efforts of individuals, 
but from a movement of the whole society 

From want of attention to this pnnciplc, history hath 
often degenerated into the panegyric of single men and 
the worship of names Lawgivers arc recorded, but who 
makes mention of the people? M'hen, moved with cun 
osity, we enquire Into the causes of the singular institu 
tions which prevailed at Sparta, at Athens, or Rome, 
histonans think it sufficient to mention the names of 
Lyenrgus, Solon, or Romulus They seem to have 
believed that forms of government were cslablLshed 


with as much case as fhconcs of government were 
written Such visionary systems are foreigTi to human 
affairs No constitution is formed by a concert no 
government is copied from a plan. Sociability tmd 
policy arc natural to mankind In the progress of 
society, instincts turn into arts, and onginal principles 
are converted into actual establishments. When an 
inequality of possessions takes place, the few that are 
opulent contend for power, the many defend their 
rights from this struggle of parties a form of govern 
ment IS established 

Illustrations of this observation from ancient and 
modern states 

The laws of a nation arc derived from the same 
ongm with their government. 

Rising, in this manner, from sooety, all human 
improvements appear in their proper place, not as 
separate and detached articles, but as the various 
though regular phenomena of one great svstcni 
Poetry, philosophy, the fine ort^ national manners and 
customs, result from the situation and spint of a 
jieople 

All that legislators, patriots, philosophers, statesmen, 
and kings can do is to give a direction to that stream 
which IS for ever flowing 

It IS this that renders history, in its proper form, 
interesting to all mankind, os its object is not merely 
to delineate the projects of pnnccs or the intngucs of 
statesmen, but to give a picture of soacty and repre 
sent the character and spint of nations. 

Similar situations produce similar appearances , and, 
where the state of society is the same, nations will 
resemble one another 

The want of attention to this hath filled the world 
vvnth infinite volumes The most remote resemblances 
in language, customs, 'or manners have suggested the 
idea of denving one nation from another 

Nature directs the use of all the faculties that she 
hath given, in favourable ciraimstances every animal 
unfolds its powers, and man is the same being over 
the whole world 

Illustrations both from s.avage and avilired nations. 

Man IS one animal, and, where the same situations 
occur, human nature is the same. 

Hence the foundation of everything is in nature , 
politics IS a science , and there is a system in human 
affairs 

It is peculiar to the human, race that the species ira 
proves ns well as the individual 

Hence a noble field presents itself to the plulosopliical 
histonan, to trace the rise and progress of society and 
the history of avilization 

All nations liave been rude before they were refined 
The commencement of history is from the wood and 
the wilderness. Mankind appear eveiyvvherc, at first, 
a weak and infaijt species , and the most celebrated 
nations trace back their ongm to a few wandenng 
tnbes 

The early condition of our species, therefore, is a 
subject both of cunosity and importance. There arc 
no records, however, of sudh a state. The youth of 
Uie society, like that of the individual, passes away 
unpcrceiv ed 

Happily for the historian, the discovery of Amenca 
has supplied this defect 

The history of the abongines of Amenca is ciinous , 
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and wc delncr it not as llic annals of the new world, 
but as It Ix-Iongs to the antiquities of mankind, and 
delineates the picture of all nations in the rude slate 

To tho Cuckoo 

Had, beauteous stranger of the grove 1 
Thou messenger of Spnngl 
Now Heaven repairs th> rural scat, 

And woofls thy welcome sing 

Wliat time the daisv dcci s the green, 

Thj certain voice wc hear , 

Hast thou a star to guide thy path, 

Or marl the rolling year? 

Dehghtful visitant 1 with thee 
I liatl the time of tlouers, 

And hear the sound of music sweet 
From birds among the bowers 

The school boy, wandering through the wood 
To pull the primrose gay, 

Starts, the new voice of Spring to hear. 

And imitates thv lay 

^\^lat time the pea puts on the bloom. 

Thou fliest thy vocal vale, 

An annual guest in other lands, 

Another Spnng to had 

Sveel bird ' thy bower is ever green, 

Tliv sky is ever clear , 

Thou hast no sorrow m thy song, 

Xo '\\ inter m thy year ' 

Oh, could I flv, I M fly with dice 1 
^ c ’(I make, wath joyful w mg, 

Our annual visit o’er the globe, 

Conqvimons of the Spring 

The third line of ihe fourtti verse onatnalij stood 
'Starts thy ctinous vaiicc to hear, 

which was doubtless altered by X-osan as deftetire lit quantity, 
thou^ ‘ cunous has been defended ns tnicr to fha than * new 

The Complaint of Nature 
‘ Few are thv days, and full of woe, 

O man, of woman Iwm I 
Thy doom is wnltcn “ Dust thou art, 

And shall to dust return ” 

‘ llclcrmincd arc the davs that flv 
Successive o’er thv head. 

The numbered hour is on the wing 
That lays thcc with the dead 

‘ Mas' the little dav of life 
Is shorter than a span , 

3ct black with thousand hidden iHs 
To miserable man 


‘ behold 1 sad emblem of tliy stale. 

The flowers that paint the lield , 

Or trees that crown the mountcin s brovv, 
And boughs and bloasoms vicld, 

‘Vi hen chill the blast of M inter blows, 
Away the Summer flics, 

Tlie flowers resign their sunny rolics, 

\nd all their beautv dies 

‘Ivipt by tho V ear thcforc.-,! fades. 

And, shaking to the wind. 

The leaves toss to and fro, nnd streak 
Tlic wilderness lichmd 

‘The M inter past, reviving flowers 
Anew shall paint the plain, 

Tlic woods Jiall hear the voice of Spring 
And flourish grctii again 

‘ Cut man departs this earthly scene. 

All ' never to return ! 

Ao second Spring shall c cr revive 
Tlic ashes of the um 

‘ llic incsorahle doors of dcatth, 

W hat hand can e cr unfold { 

Who from the cerements of the tomb 
Can raise the buman mould ' 

‘Tlic mighty flood that rolls along 
Its torrents to the main, 

Tlic waters lost can ne'er recall 
From that ahvts again 

‘Tlic days, the veara, the ages, darl 
Descending down to night. 

Can never, never be re-lecnicd 
back la tlic gates of light 

* So man departs the living scene. 

To night’s perpetual gloom 
The voice of morning ne’er shall hrutk 
The slumlicrs of the tomb 

‘ \\ here arc our fathers’ Wliithcr gom 
Tlie mighty men of old’ 

The patriarchs, prophets, pnnees, king 
In sacred IkioI s cnrollctl? 

‘ Gone to the resting place of man, 

The everlasting home, 

Mherc age-, past have gone tvforc 
W licrc future "ges come ' 

Tlius mtiirc pourct! the w„il rf vv«. 

And urgeil her came t cry 
Iltr voice in agony catreme, 

A'cendeJ to tlw k"! 


' Ga\ ts thv morning, flatlcnng hojve 
Thv spnghtlv step attendt 
But soon the tempest howU behind, 
\ntl the dacK nig'it descends 

' l>efore its splendid I o tr the cloud 
Comes o’er the l-cain of bghl , 
k pilgnm in a vvtarv Ian 1, 
tlan tames but a night 


Tltc Mmighty hcaril than from his t! tone 
in majc«'\ ha rosa , 

And from the heaven, that ojitncd Vf’e 
Ilia voice in rocrcv bows 

' Wlicn irorlal man Ins 1 rcatli 

An ! falls v clod of clay 
Tlic 'ttul 1 urirrlal wings its fight 
To never sc'tm-v^Hv 
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'Prepared of old for ^^lcked men 
The bed of torment lies , 

Tliejust shall enter into bliss 
Immortal in the shies ’ 

The Braes of Yarrow 
‘Til) braes were lionn), h arron stream 1 
When first on them I met m) lover , 

Th) braes hoi d reart, ^ arrow stream' 

When non thj nates his Ixid) cover' 

1 or ever non, O \ airon stream 1 
rhou art to me a stream of sorrow , 

For never on th) banks shall I 
Behold ni) lotc, the flower of ^ arrow 

‘ He promised me a milk white steed, 

To bear me to his father’s Ixiwers , 
lie promise-d me a little page, 

To squire me to hi;, fathers totters. 

He promised me a wedding ring, — 

The wedding da) was fi\’d to morrow , — 
JCow he IS wedded to his grate, 

Alas his water) grate in harrow ' 

‘Sweet were his words when last we met , 

M) passion I as frccl) told him ' 

Clasp d in his arms, I little thought 
Tint I should neter more Ivchold him ' 
Scarce was he gone, I saw his ghost , 

It vanish’d with a shnek of sorrow , 

Thrice did the water wraith ascend, 

And gave a doleful groan through harrow 

‘Ills mother from the window lookd, 
h\ ilh all the longing of a mother , 

Hi> little sister weeping vtalk’d 

rhe green wood path to meet her brother 
The) sought him east, the) sought him t est. 
The) sought him all the forest thorough , 
The) only saw the cloud of night. 

The) onl) heard the roar of h arrow 

‘ No longer from th) window look, 

Thou hast no son, thou tender mother ' 

No longer walk, thou lot el) maid ' 

Alas, thou hast no more a brother ' 

No longer seek him east or west. 

And search no more the forest thorough , 
For, vtandenng in the night so dark. 

He fell a Iifele-is corse in Yarrow 

'The tear shall never leave m) check, 

No other )outh shall lie m) marrow , 

I ’ll seek th) l>od) in the stream. 

And then with thee I ’ll sleep in Yarrow ’ 
The tear did never leave her check, 

No other )outh became her marrow , 

She found his bod) in the stream. 

And now with him she sleeps in Yarrow 

From ‘Emmamede’ 

He IS a traitor to his native land, 

A traitor to mankind who in a cause 

That down the course of time wall fire the world, 

Kides not upon the lightning of the sk) 

To save his counti) 

The voice of frecalom’s not a still, small voice 
’Tis in the fire, the thunder and the storm 


The goddesi I il>crf) delights to dwell 
If vightl) I foresee Britannia's fate 
The hour of peril is the lialc)on hour , 

The shock of parties brings her best rei>ose. 

Like her wild waves when working in a storm, 

Tliat foam and loar and mingle earth and heaven, 

^ ct guard the island which the) se-em to shake 

Amongst the rcpmiltO fu wh^e or tn jart aft^r ih-^ 

P>:»!tcf in Scott»<ij PiblcA a^ ' or h>Tnn*t :»rc the wcli 

knoMTt one\, * O Cod of Abraham (Beth**!] by nhosc hani, 'Few 
arc thy dajt nnd full of (alnJged from the poem 

abo\c), 'O happ> Is the man wlio hcar», ‘Ih’hold the nj<rtintam 
of the Lord ind * U hrr^ high the hta^-nly lemp’c siandv, 
Thct-* arc d! the nin'* hymnv paUi^heJ m ijZx av 

b> T-ogan *0 0*^ of Jythfl is as l^td SelWne said. 
Dr DodJridg^s * rcwntien and CTiatnlj imprt/vcd bj Logan. 
And It »iH I»^ no ed that tJic m'yi cons‘tnc''d defender of 
Logan* right to mo>t of ihc di^putcil poems musts tlut Brnrr 
must have siTittco something on the hnrs of *71ie Complamt of 
Nature though as it stanis n is largely cr mostly L^rg^tos the 
artistic rounding oft Ir-ing rcrtainly hiL 'If D J ^Iacbf:an in 
The Scettiih irrx f takes I ogan s side Dr Jaltaxt i" 

his great Ptctirnnrj cj IIyui*i foJlivrs Oro'.aTL 

]Nnflinnicl t'ollon (1705-SS; v rote Visions 
til Vorsi, for the lliiicrtaitimcnt ainf Iiislructior 
of Yoinii^or Minds, t hich arc, on the whole, more 
likel) to instruct than to tniusc Ho vtis bom 
in London, the son of i Lev int merch ink, and 
as a niediral practitioner at St Albans was distin 
guished for his si ill in the treatment of mental 
disorders Cow-per, a patient in Cotton’s happilv 
named ‘Collegium Insanorum’ bears evidence 
to his ‘well knowat humanil) and sweetness of 
temper’ Both in hts nine Visions (Fnendship, 
Happiness, blander, Mamagc, Death, S.C.) and m 
his seven FabUs (‘Tlic Scholar and the Cat,' 
‘The Snail and the Gardener,' dc ; he imitated 
Gav in verse ind manner, though, as a contem 
porarv said, ‘with greater forciblencss of the 
moral spirit ’ Tlicre arc also talcs, epitaphs, 
imitations, and miscellanies, in some of which 
there arc anticipations of the nineteenth century' 
spint, thougli m eighteenth ccntiir) words 

To Children listening to a Lark. 

See the lark prunes his active wings, preeru 

Rises to heaven, and soars, and sings. 

Ills morning hymns, his mid-da) lavs, 

Are one continued song of praise. 

He speaks his Maker all lie can, 

And shames the silent longue of man 
M hen the declining orb of light 
Reminds him of approaching night. 

Ills warbling vespers swell his breast. 

And as he sings he sinks to rest 

Shall hints instructive Icssoas leach. 

And we be deaf to what the) preach ^ 

No, ye dear nestlings of m) heart. 

Go, act the wiser songster s part 
Spurn )our warm couch at earlv davtai. 

And vnth your God begin the mom 
To Him voiir gratefnl tnlnite pav 
TTirongh evciy penod of the da) 

To Him your evening songs direct , 

His e)e shall watch, His arm protect 
Though darkness reigns, He ’s with )ou still, 

Then sleep, my babes, and fear no ilL 
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The Fireside 

D«ar Cloe, ^\hile the busj crowd. 

The -rain, the wealthy, and the proud. 

In foUj’s maic advance , 

Though singularity and pnde 
Be callol onr choice, well step aside, 

Nor join the gidd) dance. 

Prom the gay r orld \ e’JI oft retire 
To our own family and fire. 

Where loi e onr hours employs , 

No noisy neighbour enters here , 

Nor intermeddling stranger near, 

To spoil our heartfelt jois. 

If solid happiness we pnze, 
ithin our breast this jewel lies , 

And they arc fools who roam 
The world has no hmg to liestow , 

From our own selves onrjojs must flow, 
And that dear hut, our home. 

Of rest was Noah’s rlovc bereft, 

\\ hen with impatient wung she left 
That safe retreat, the ark , 

Givang her vain excursion o’er, 

Tile disappomted bird once more 
F vplorcrl the sacred hark 

Thougii fools spurn lljanen s gentle powers. 
We, who impro c his golden hours, 

By sweet expenence know, 

Tlut mamage, nglitb understood, 

Gives to the tender and the good, 

A paradise liclow 

Onr babes sliall ndiest comforts bnng 
If tutored right, tbev 'll prove a spring 
\\ hence pleasures ever nsc 
We’ll fonn their minis with studious care 
To all that s manlj , good, and fair, 

And trim them for the shies. 

While they our wisest hours engage, 

Thev 'll joj our joutli, support our age, 

\nd crown our hoary luiirs 
They 11 grow in virtue every day. 

And thus our fondest loves repay, 

And recomfiense our cares 

No borrowed joys ' thev 're all our own, 

\\ hilc to the world we live iinlnown. 

Or by the world forgot 
Monarchs' we envy not your stale , 

\\ L look wnlh pity on the great, 

\nd bless our bumble lot 

Our portion is not large, indeed , 

Bnt then bow little do we need ' 

For nalnrc s calls arc fe"^ 

In this the art of liv ing lies, 

To want no more than mav suffice, 

And make that little do 

We ’If therefore relish walh content 
"W hat e’er kind providence has sent. 

Nor aim beyond onr power , 

For, if our slock be very small, 

Tis prudence to enjov it all. 

Nor lose the present hour 


To be resigned when ills betide, 

Patient when favours arc denied. 

And pleased with favours given , 

Dear Cloe, this is wisdom’s part 
'ITiis is that incense of the heart, 

M’hose fragrance smells to heaven. 

We ’ll ask no long protracted treat. 

Since wintcr-lifc is seldom sweet , 

But when onr feast is o’er, 

Grateful from table we ’ll arise. 

Nor grudge our sons with envious eyes 
The relics of our store 

Thus hand m hand through life we ’ll go , 

Its checkered paths of joy and woe 

\\ ith cautious steps we’ll tread , 

Quit Its vam scenes without a tear. 

Without a trouble or a fear, 

And mingle with the dead 

While conscience, like a faithful fnend, 

Shall through the gloomy vale attend. 

And cheer our dying breath , 

Shall, when all other comforts cease, 

Like a kind angel, whisper peace. 

And smooth the lx:d of death. 

His workv i aiieits Hmes tn Proif and pablufied after 

hi* dcaih bj hi* *on fill iwo volumes ( 1791 ) and aro included m 
iomc of ill- ron.*ctiont of ihe poet*. 

S.imncl Bishop (1731-95), bom in London 
and educated at Merchant T aylors’ School and St 
John’s, Oxford, became, after taking orders, master 
of his old school His poems (which fill two 
volumes (juarto ') are none of them long, and deal 
with subjects as miscellaneous as spnng, the man 
of taste, cricket, the library, Sunday, the privateer 
the cast chair, arithmetic, landscape painting, and 
the English sailor Many of his happiest verses 
were addressed to his wife and daughter 

To jars Bishop on the AJinlversary of her 
Weddlngr-day with a BIset 
‘T hee, ''lary, with this img I wed’ — 

So, fourteen years ago, I said 
Behold another nng ' — ‘ For what ?’ 

‘ To well thee o er again ? ’ Why not ? 

With that first nng I niarned youth, 

Grace, beauty, innocence, and tnith 
Taste long admiretl sense long revereil, 

And all ray Molly then appeared 
If she, by merit since disclosed. 

Prove twacc the woman I supposed, 

I plead that double merit now, 

To justify a double vow 

Here, then to dav, with faith os sure, 

With ardour as intense, as pure, 

As when, amidst the ntes dmne, 

I took thv troth, and plighted mine, 

To thee, sweet girl, my second nng 
A token and a pledge I bring 
With this I well, till dcalli us part. 

Thy njicr virtues to my heart 
Those virtues which, licfore untned, 

The wife has added to the hndc , 

Those virtues, whose progressive chum, 

Endeanng wedlock’s very name. 
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M) soul enjoj-s, my song appro\cs, 

For conscience’ sake as well as Io\e's. 

And uliy’ — They shcu me every hour 
Honour’s high thought, AtTection’s power. 
Discretion’s deed, sound Judgment’s sentence, 

And teach me all things— but repentance. 

Two hundred and ninety-seven short poems 
are classified — oddly enough, some of them — as 
‘ epigrams,’ of which these arc specimens 

John Bull 

John Bull whene’er the maggot bites, 

Cropsick with ease and quiet, 

Raies about wrongs, roars about rights, 

AU rumpus, rage, and not 

But if a foreign foe intrudes, 

John tells a different story , 

Away with fears ! away with feuds * 

All’s Union, Tnumph, Glory ' 

lie scorns Dons, Dutchmen, and Mounseers, 

And spite of their alliance, 

At ith half the world about his ears. 

Bids t’ other half defiance ' 

When England s foes her follies view. 

Each day, each hour shews something new , 

But let them try m arms their skill. 

And England is — Old England still ' 

Plus tntra 

When Johnson the lives of our poets composed, [closed 
He scarce thought how his own would be hacked when it 
VVe’ae had life upon life without end or cessation, 

A perfect biographical superfctation 

Male, female, friend, foe have had hands in the mess. 

And the paper announces still more in the press — 

Not a cat, though for cats fate spins ninefold the thread, 
lias so many lues, luang, as Jolinson has dead. 

]Ing;1i Itinir (1718-1800), an Edinburgh minis- 
ter, was long regarded as the most famous exponent 
cf‘ sacred eloquence ’ both in theory and in practice 
1 he number of sets of volumes of his sermons still 
to he seen in book-stalls and at book-auctions 
testifies not less strongly to the popularity he once 
enjoy ed than to the change of taste m that depart- 
ment He was at first minister of a country church 
in Fifcshire, hut was successively preferred to the 
Canongatc, Lady Ycstcr’s, and the High Church 
m Edinburgh In 1759 he commenced a course 
of lectures on rhetoric and bellcs-leitres, becoming 
professor of that subject at the university in 1762 , 
and in 4 763 he published his Dissertation on the 
Poems of Ossian, m which he zealously defended 
the authenticity of Maepherson’s Ossianic dis- 
covencs In 1777 appeared the first volume of 
his St! mans, which was so well received that the 
author published three other volumes, and a fifth 
was printed after his death A royal pension of 
£200 further rewarded the author Blair next pub 
hslied his university (1783), and they also 

met with a favourable reception Though somc- 
wh It feeble m style and manner, they were accepted 


as a supreme code of the laws of taste that 
prevailed at the time The sermons are wntten 
with, taste and elegance, wholly without fervour, 
force, or profundity', and, after the manner of the 
‘Moderates,’ inculcate Christian morality without 
allusion to controv crsial topics 

On the Cultivation of Taste 
Such studies have this peculiar advantage, that they 
exerase our reason without fatiguing iL They lead lo 
inquincs acute, hut not painful , profound, but not dry 
or abstruse They strew flowers in (he path of science , 
and while they keep the mind bent m some degree and 
active, they relieve it at the same time from that more 
toilsome labour to which it must submit in the acquisi 
tion of necessary erudition or the investigation of abstract 
truth. The cultivation of taste is further recommended 
by the happy effects which it naturally lends to produce 
on human life The most busy man in the moat 
active sphere cannot be always occupied by business 
Men of serious professions cannot always be on the 
stretch of senous thought Neither can the most gay 
and flounshing situations of fortune afford any man the 
power of filling all his hours with pleasure Life must 
always, languish in the hands of the idle It will 
frequently languish even in the hands of the busy, if 
they have not some employment subsidmry to that 
which forms their mam pursuit How , then, shall these 
vacant spaces, those unemployed intervals, which more 
or less occur m the life of ev ery one, be filled up ’ How 
can we contnve to dispose of them m any way that 
shall be more agreeable in ttself, or more consonant to 
the dignity of the human mind, than in the entertain 
ments of taste and the study of polite literature^ He 
who IS so happy as to have acquired a relish for these 
has always at hand an innocent and irreproachable 
amusement for his leisure hours, to save him from the 
danger of many a pernicious passion He is not in 
hazard of being a burden to himself He is not obliged 
to fly to low company, or to court the not of loose 
pleasures, in order lo cure the tediousness of existence 
Providence seems plainly to have pointed out this 
useful purpose to which the pleasures of taste may be 
applied, by interposing them m a middle station between 
the pleasures of sense and those of jiure intellect M e 
were not designed to grovel always among objects so 
low as the former , nor are we capable of dwelling con 
stantly in so high a region as the latter The pleasures 
of taste refresh the mind after the toils of the intellect 
and the labours of abstract study , and they gradually 
raise it above the attachments of sense, and prepare it 
for the enjoyments of virtue So consonant is tins to 
evpencncc, that, in the education of youth, no object has 
in every age appeared more important to wise men than 
lo tincture them early with a rehsh for' the entertain 
ments of taste The transition is commonly made wath 
case from these to the discharge of the higher and more 
important duties of life. Good hopes may be enter 
tamed of those whose minds have this liberal and 
elegant turn. It is favourable to many vartues Whereas, 
to be entirely devoid of relish for eloquence, poetry, 
or any of the fine arts, w justly construed to be an un 
promising svanptom of youth , and raises suspicions of 
their being prone to low gratifications, or destined to 
drudge in the more vulgar and illiberal pursuits of life 
There arc indeed few good dispositions of any kind 
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■nith which the iinpro\ement of taste is not more or less 
connected. A cultivated taste increases sensibUitj to 
all the tender and humane pasaons, by ginng them 
frequent eierase , while it tends to weaken the inore 
violent and fierce emotions. 

‘Ingenuas didicissc fidehtcr artes 
Emollit mores, nec smit esse feros ’ 

The elevated sentiments and high examples which 
poetry, eloquence, and history are often bringing under 
our view naturall) tend to nourish in our minds public 
spirit, the loie of glory, contempt of external fortune, 
and the admiration of what is truly illustrious and great. 
I will not go so far as to say that the improvement of 
taste and of nrtue is the same, or that they may always 
be expected to coexist m an equal degree. Jlore power 
ful corrects es than taste can apply are necessary for 
reforming the corrupt propensities which too frequently 
preiail among mankind Elegant speculations are some- 
times found to float on the surface of the mind, whde 
bad passions possess the intenor regions of the heart. 
At the same time, this cannot but be admitted, that the 
exercise of taste is, in its native tendency, moral and 
punfynng From reading tlie most admired produc 
tions of genius, whether in poetry or prose, almost every 
one rises with some good impressions left on his mmd , 
and though these may not always be durable, they are 
at least to be ranked among the means of disposing 
the heart to virtue. One thing is certain, that without 
possessing the nrtuous affections in a strong degree, no 
man can attain eminence in the sublime parts of elo- 
quence He must feel what a good man feels, if be 
expects greatly to move or to interest mankind. They 
are the ardent sentiments of honour, virtue, magnani 
mitt, and public spirit, that only cap kindle that fire 
of genius, and call up into the mmd those high ideas, 
which attract the admiration of ages , and if this spirit 
be necessary to produce the most distinguislied efforts 
of eloquence, it must be necessary also to our relishing 
them with proper taste and feelmg 

Dngnld Stcyrart (1753-1828), by his essays 
-ind treatises no less than by his lectures, gave 
luadity and populanty to the Scottish Philosophy 
The son of the Professor of Mathematics in the 
Unuersity of Edinburgh, he was bom in the 
college buildings there. While yet a youth he 
was appointed his fathePs assistant and successor, 
and in 1785, when Dr Adam Ferguson retired from 
the Moral Philosophy chair, Stewart wms appointed 
his successor, and discharged the duties of the 
office till 1810 The latter years of his life were 
spent m literary retirement at Kinneil House near 
Bo’ness His political fnends, the WTiigs, when 
in office m 1806, created for him the sinecure 
office of Gazelle wntcr for Scotland Few 
lecturers ha\e cicr been more popular than 
Dugald Stewart — his eloquence, taste, and dignity 
rendered him both fascinating and impressue. 
His waatings arc marked b\ the same charac- 
tenslics, and can be read with pleasure cicn by 
those who ha\-c mo \ ery keen interest m meta- 
physical studies This, indeed, the secret of 
their success then, has helped to render them 
obsolete now They deal not merely with meta- 


physics, but wath logic, psixholog^, etliics, natural 
theology, the pnnaples of taste, politics, and 
political economy He considerably dei eloped 
the Scottish Philosophy, improiang on its founder, 
Reid, by the fuller and more systemahe exposition 
of the pow ers of the mind , and his contnbution 
to the philosophy of taste was a notable adi-ance 
The w orks include The Philosoj/hy of ihe Human 
Mtnd (1792-1827), Philosophical Essays (1810), a 
Dissertation on the Progress of Metaphysical and 
Ethical Philosophy (ongmally for the Encyclo 
padia Dritanmca), and The Active and Jforal 
Posners of Alan, published a few weeks before his 
death Stewart also published Outlines of Moral 
Philosophy, and wTOte colourless Memoirs of 
Principal Robertson, of Adam Smith, and of Reid 
‘All the years I remained about Edinburgh,’ said 
James Mill, ‘ I used, as often as I could, to steal 
mto Mr Stewart’s class to hear a lecture, which 
•was always a high treat I have heard Pitt and 
Fox. deliver some of their most admired speeches, 
but I never heard anything nearly so eloquent 
as some of the lectures of Professor Stewart. 
The taste for the studies which have formed 
my favounte pursuits, and which wall be so to 
the end of my life, I owe to him’ Other notable 
men who were taught by Stewart were Lords 
Jeffrey and Cockbum, Franas Homer, Sir Walter 
Scott, Lord Brougham, Sir James Mackintosh, the 
future Marquis of Lansdowne, Lord Palmerston, 
and Earl Russell — for Stewarfs fame and his 
philosophic Liberalism, as much as the Toryasm 
of the English univ ersmes, attracted to Edmhurgh 
many scions of the great English MTiig houses 
Sydney Smitli was an adminng auditor, and the 
Scottish metaphysician contnbuted in no small 
degree to the training of the next generation of 
English Whig statesmen and publicists His sym 
pathy with the Amencans and, m the earlier stage, 
with the Frcncli Revolution provoked irntation 
and opposition amongst those of another way of 
thinking He had occasionally American colonials 
amongst his hearers , thus the father of James 
Russell Lowell studied under the Edinburgh 
philosopher 

On Memory 

It IS generally supposed that, of all our faculties, 
memoTy 15 that which nature has bestowed in the most 
unequal degrees on diflercnt indiv idiials , and it 13 far 
from being impossible that tins opinion mav be well 
founded. If, however, we consider that there is scarcely 
any man who has not memory suffiaent to Icam the use 
of language, and to Icam to recognise, at the first glance, 
the appearances of an infinite number of familiar objects, 
besides acquinng such an acquaintance with the laws of 
nature and the ordinary course of human affairs as is 
^necessary for directing his conduct m life, we shall lie 
satisfied that the onginal dispanties among men in this 
respect arc by no means so immense as they seem to be 
at first view , and that much is to be asenhed to different 
habits of attention, and to a difference of selection among 
the vanons events presented to tbcir cuno ity 

It IS worthy of remark, also, that those indinduaL 
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■who possess unusual pouen. of memory with respect to 
any one class of objects are commonly as remarkably 
defiacnt m some of the other applications of that facultj 
I knew a person who, though completely ignorant of 
Latin, was able to repeat over thirty or forty lines of 
Virgil, after having heard them once read to him — not, 
indeed, with perfect exactness, but with such a degree 
of resemblance as (all circumstances considered) was 
truly astonishing , yet this person (who was in the con 
dition of a senant) was singularly deficient in memory in 
all cases m which that faculty is of real practical utility 
He was noted m every family m which he had been 
cmplojed for habits of forgetfulness, and could scarcely 
deliver an ordinary message without committing some 
blunder 

A similar observation, I can almost venture to say, 
will be found to apply to by far the greater number of 
lliosc in whom this faculty seems to exhibit a preter- 
natural or anomalous degree of force. The \aneties of 
memory are indeed wonderful, but they ought not to be 
confounded with inequalities of memory One man is 
distinguished bj a power of recollectmg names, and 
dates, and genealogies , a second, by the multiplicity 
of speculations and of general conclusions treasured up 
in his intellect , a third, by the faality w ith which 
words and combinations of words (the aery words of a 
spe.akcr or of an author) seem to lay hold of his mind , 
a fourth, by the quickness with which he seizes and 
appropriates the sense and meaning of an author, while 
the phraseology and style seem altogether to escape his 
notice , a fifth, by his memory for poetry , a sixth, by 
his memon)- for music , a seventh, by his memory for 
architecture, statuary, and painting, and all the other 
objects of taste which are addressed to the eye. All 
these diflercnt powers seem miraculous to those who do 
not possess them , and as they are apt to be supposed 
by superfiaal observers to be commonly united in the 
same inditiduals, they contribute much to encourage 
those exaggerated estimates concerning the original 
inequalities among men in respect to this faculty 
which I am now endeavouring to reduce to their first 
standard 

As the great purpose to which this Ciculty is sub 
servient is to enable us to collect and to retain, for the 
future regulation of our conduct, the results of our past 
experience, it is evident that the degree of perfection 
which It attains in the case of different persons must 
vary, first, with the faculty of making the onginal 
acquisition , secondly, with the permanence of the 
acquisition, and thirdly, with the quickness or readi 
ness with which the individual is able, on particular 
occasions, to apply it to use The qualities, there 
fore, of a good memory are, in the first place, to be 
susceptible , secondly, to be retentive , and thirdly, to 
be ready 

It IS blit rarely that these thre'e qualities are united 
in the same person We often, indeed, meet with a 
memory which is at once susceptible and ready, but 
I doubt much if such memories be commonly very 
retentive, for the same set of habits which are favour 
able to the first two qualities are adverse to the third 
fhose individuals, for example, who, with a view to 
conversation, make a constant business of informing 
themselves wath respect to the popular topics of the 
day, or of turning over the ephemeral publications 
suliscrvicnt to the amusement or to the politics of the 


times, arc naturally led to cultivate a susceptibility 
and readiness of memory, but have no inducement 
to aim at that permanent retention of selected ideas 
which enables the scientific student to combine the 
most remote matenals, and to concentrate at will, on 
a particular object, all the scattered lights of liis 
experience and of his reflections Such men (as far as 
my observation has reached) seldom ppssess a familiar 
or correct acquaintance even with those classical re 
mains of our own earlier writers which have ceased 
to furnish topics of discourse to the circles of fashion 
A stream of novelties is perpetually passing through 
their minds, and the faint impressions which it leaves 
soon vanish to make way for others, like the traces 
which the ebbing tide leaves upon the sand Nor is 
this alL In proportion as the assoaating pnnaples 
which lay the foundation of susceptibility and readiness 
predominate in the memory, those which form the basis 
of our more solid and lasting acquisitions may be cxjvecfed 
to be weakened, as a natural consequence of the general 
laws of our intellectual frame 

Stewart s works edited by Sir William Hamilton, with a lafe by 
Professor Veitch, appeared in 1B54-58 m eleven volumes and see 
H G Graham s Scottish Men 0/ Letters (1902). 

Hcnrj Hlackcnzlc (1745-1831), long the 
Nestor of literary Edinburgh, was an imitator of 
Sterne in sentiment, pathos, and styde, more care 
ful of the propnctics, less addicted to excursive 
ness, but v'astJy mfenor m ongmality, force, and 
humour The son ol an Edinburgh physiaan, he 
was educated at the High School and University 
of Edinburgh, and made the law his profession 
To qualify for work m the Exchequer Court, he 
went to London in 1765 and studied the English 
Exchequer practice , and on his return to Edm 
burgh he was made free of its literary circles, 
which then included men like Hume, Robertson, 
Adam Smith, and Blair In 1771 appeared his 
novel, The Man of Feeling, which was Tollowed 
by The Man of the World (i773) and ftilta 
dc Rottbigni (1777) Mackenzie was by far the 
most frequent and important contributor to the 
Mirror and Loutger, the first periodicals of 
the kind m Scotland, both of which he founded 
and edited (1779-80 and 1785-87), and he wTOte 
some dramatic pieces, which were brought out at 
Edinburgh with but indifferent success In the 
Mirror and the Lounger he imitated Addison 
rather closelv', and was even called by Scott the 
Northern Addison ’ At some time or another he 
imitated, deliberately or unconsciously, the most 
conspicuous writers of the century' not merely 
the Spectator group and Sterne, but Richardson, 
Fielding, and others He accordingly' never at- 
tained to distinction or individuality, but his style 
IS always good and wonderfully free from Scotti 
cisms In the Lounger he had the glory of 
introducing Robert Bums to the Edinburgh wits 
and wider circles The fnend of David Hume, he 
w'as still reading papers m the Royal Society of 
Edinburgh in 1812 , and after 1820 vv-is the life of 
the company and one of the most actu e sportsmen 
in shootmg-partics at Abbotsford, along with Scott 
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himself and Sir Humphry Davy And it was 
largely bj a paper of his on the German theatre 
(1788) that interest had been awakened m Scotland 
in German literature He supported the Govern- 
ment of Pitt in pamphlets v ntten with great acute- 
ness In real life the sentimental novelist was 
shrewd and practical, he had early exhausted 
his vein of romance, and was an active man of 
business \nd it is cunous to remember that 
the "Man of Feeling was much addicted to cock- 
fighung ! In 1804 the Government appiointed him 
to the office of comptroller of taxes for Scotland, a 
lucrative post which entailed much drudgery' In 
this office, cnjo>ing the societj of his familj, his 
man} fnends, and his favourite sports of the 
field, writing occasionally on subjects of taste and 
literature (for ‘the old stump,’ he said, ‘would 
still occasional!} send forth a few green shoots’), 
Mackenzie hved to the age of eight} six. 

His first novel is on the whole the best of his 
works, unless we rank above it some of his short 
contributions to the Mirror and Lounger^ such as 
the tale of La Roche, an idealised sketch of David 
Hume. There is no regular story in the Man of 
Fifhngj but the character of Harlej, his bashful- 
ness and excessive delicacy, entertain the reader, 
though the whole is very unlike real life. His 
adventures m London, the talk of club and park 
frequenters, his visit to Bedlam, and hts relief 
of the old soldier and his daughter, are partly 
modelled on the affected sentimental style of the 
inferior romances, but show a facility in moral 
and pathetic portraiture that had till then been 
surpassed by Richardson alone. The character 
of Sir Thomas Sindall — Mackenzie’s Lovelace — 
is forced and unnatural , his plots and intngucs 
imply a deliberate villainy and defiance of public 
opinion quite incredible in view of his rank and 
position in the world , and his deathbed sensi- 
bility and penitence are undoubtedly out of keep- 
ing with the rest of his character The ‘romantic’ 
adventures of young Anneslv among the Indians 
are desenbed wnth much spirit Julia de Ronbign^, 
still more melancholy than the Man of llu World, 
has no gorgeous descnptions to reliev e the misery 
and desolation which overwhelm a group of inno- 
cents whom for their virtues the reader would wish 
to see happy By this novel Mackenzie took a 
decided place amongst the literary abolitionists 
who followed Mrs Aphra Behn in denouncing 
West Indian slav ery 

On Ne?ro Slavery 

I have often been tempted to doubt whether there is 
not an error in the whole plan of negro servitude , and 
whellier whites or creoles bom m the West Indies, or 
perhaps cattle, after the manner of European husbandry, 
would not do the business better and cheaper than the 
slaves do The money which the latter cost at first, the 
sickness — often ow ing to despondency of mind — to which 
they are liable after their amval, and the proportion that 
die in consequence of it, make the machine, if it may 
be so called, of a plantation extremely expensive in its 


operations. In the list of slaves belonging to a wealthy 
planter, it would astonish you to see the number unfit 
for service, pining under disease, a burden on their 
master I am only talking as a merchant , but as a man 
— good Heavens' when I think of the many thousands 
of my fellow creatures groamng under servitude and 
misery ' — great God ' hast thou peopled those regions 
of thy world for the purpose of casting out their inhabi 
tants to cliains and torture’ Iso, thou gavest them a 
land teeming w ilh good things, and hghtedst up thy sun 
to bnng forth spontaneous plenty , but the refinements 
of man, ever at war with thy works, have changed this 
scene of profusion and luxuriance into a theatre of rapine, 
of Slav ery, and of murder ' 

Forgive the warmth of this apostrophe! Here it 
would not be understood , even my uncle, whose heart 
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IS far from a hard one, w ould smile at my romance, and 
tell me that things must lie so Habit, the tyrant of 
nature and of rea.son, is deaf to the voice of either , here 
she stifles humanitv and debases the species — for the 
master of slaves has seldom the soul of a man 

Harley sets out on hla Journey— The Beggar 
and his Dog 

He had taken leave of his aunt on the eve of his 
intended departure , but the good lady’s aflfection for 
her nephew interrupted her sleep, and early as it was, 
next morning when Harley came down stairs to set out 
he found her in the parlour wnth a tear on her cheek, 
and her candle cup in her hand She knew enough of 
physic to presenbe agaiast going abroad of a morning 
wath an empty stomach She gave her blessings with 
the draught , her instructions she had delivered the night 
before. They consisted mostly of negatives , for London 
in her idea, was so replete with temptations, that it 
needed the whole armour of her friendly cautions to 
repel their attacks 

Peter stood at the door We have mentioned this 
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faithful fellow forraerlj Harlej-’s father had token him 
up an orphan, and saved him from bemg cast on the 
pansh 3 and he had ever since remained in the service of 
him and of his son. Harley shook him by the hand as 
he passed, smiling, as if he had smd ‘ I will not weep ’ 
He sprung hastily into the chaise that waited for him , 
Peter folded up the step ‘ My dear master,’ smd he, 
shaking the sohtary lock that hung on either side of his 
head, ‘ I have been told as how London is a sad place.’ 
He was choked wath the thought, and his benediction 
could not be heard But it shall be heard, honest Peter ! 
where these tears wdl add to its energy 

In a few hours Harlej reached the mn where he pro 
posed breakfastmg , but the fulness of his heart would 
not suffer him to eat a morsel He walked out on the 
road, and gaining a little height, stood gazing on the 
quarter he had left He looked for his wonted prospect, 
his fields, his w oods, and his hills , they w ere lost m the 
distant clouds 1 He pencilled them on the clouds, and 
bade them farewell with a sigh ' 

He sat down on a large stone to lake out a little 
pebble from his shoe, when he saw, at some distance, 
a beggar approaching him He had on a loose sort 
of coat, mended with different coloured rags, amongst 
which the blue and the russet were the predominant. 
He had a short knotty stick in his hand, and on the top 
of It was stuck a ram’s horn, his knees (though he was 
no pilgnm) had worn the stuff of his breeches , he wore 
no shoes, and his stockings had entirely lost that part of 
them which should have covered his feet and ankles 
In his face, however, was the plump appearance of 
good humour he w alked a good round pace, and a 
crook legged dog trotted at his heels 

‘ Our delicacies,’ smd Harley to himself, ‘are fantastic 
thev are not in nature ' that beggar walks o\ er the 
sharpest of these stones barefooted, whde I have lost 
the most delightful dream m the world from the smallest 
of them happenmg to get into my shoe.’— The ki^gar 
had b) this time come up, and, pulling off a piece of hat, 
asked chanty of Harley , the dog began to beg too — it 
was impossible to resist both , and, m truth, the want 
of shoes and stockmgs had made both unnecessary, 
for Harley had destined sixpence for him before. The 
beggar, on receiving it, poured forth blessings without 
number , and, with a sort of smile on his countenance, 

said to Harley, ‘ that if he wanted his fortune told ’ 

Harlei turned his eye bnskly on the beggar it was 
an unpromising look for the subject of a prediction, 
and silenced the prophet immediately ‘ I would much 
rather learn,’ said Harley, ‘what it is in your power to 
tell me your trade must be an entertmnmg one sit 
donm on this stone, and let me know something of your 
profession, I ha\e often thought of turning fortune teller 
for a week or two myselE’ 

‘ Master,’ replied the beggar, ‘I like your frankness 
much , God knows I had the humour of plain dealing in 
me from a child , but there is no doing with it in this 
world , we must lue as we can, and lying is, as you call 
It, my profession but I was m some sort forced to the 
trade, for I dealt once in telling truth 

‘ I was a labourer, sir, and gained as much as to make 
me lue I never laid b\, indeed , for I was reckoned a 
piece of a wag, and your wags, I take it, are seldom 
nch, Mr llarlev ’ ‘So,’ said Harley, ‘you seem to know 
me ‘Ay, there are few folks in the county that I don’t 
know something of, how should I tell fortunes else?’ 


‘True, but to go on with your story you were a 
labourer, you say, and a wag , your industry, I suppose, 
yon left with your old trade, but your humour you 
presen e to be of use to you in your new ’ 

‘ What sigmfies sadness, sir? a man grows lean on’t, 
but I was brought to my idleness by degrees, first I 
could not work, and it went against my stomach to work 
ever after I was seized wuth a jail fever at the time of 
the assizes being in the county where lined, fori was 
always cunons to get acquajnted wnth the felons, because 
they are commonly fellows of ranch mirth and little 
thought, quahties I had ever an esteem for In the 
height of this fever, Mr Harley, the house where I lay 
took fire, and burnt to the ground , I was earned out in 
that condition, and lay all the rest of my illness in a barn 
I got the better of my disease, however, but 1 was so 
weak that I spat blood whenever I attempted to wotL 
I had no relation hnng that I knew of, and I never kept 
a friend above a week when I was able to joke, I 
seldom remained above slx months m a pansh, so that I 
might have died before I had found a settlement in any 
thus I was forced to beg my bread, and a sorry trade I 
found It, Mr Harley 1 told all my misfortunes truly, 
but they were seldom bebeved, and the few who gave 
me a lialfpenny as they passed, did it with a shake of the 
head, and an injunction not to trouble them with a long 
story In short, I found that people do not care to give 
alms wnthont some secunty for their money , a wooden 
leg or a withered arm is a sort of draft upon Heaven for 
those who choose to hav e their money placed to account 
there , so I changed my plan, and, instead of telling mj 
owm misfortunes, began to prophesy happiness to others. 
This I found by much the better way folks wall alwaiys 
listen when the tale is their own, and of irmny who 
say they do not believ e mT fortune tellmg, I hav e known 
few on whom it had not a veiy sensible effect I pick 
up the names of their acquaintance, amours and little 
squabbles are easily gleaned among servants and neigh- 
bours , and mdeed people themselves are the best intel- 
ligencers in the vv orld for our purpose , they dare not 
puzzle us for their own sakes, for everv one is anxious to 
hear what they wish to believe , and they who repeat it, 
to laugh at it when they have done, are generally more 
senous than their hearers are apt to imagine. With a 
tolerable good memory and some share of cunning , avath 
the help of walkmg a-mghts over heaths and church- 
yards , wath this, and shewmg the tncks of that there 
dog, whom I stole from the sergeant of a marchmg 
regiment (and, by the way, he can steal too ujxin oeca 
Sion), I make shift to pick, up a livelihood. Hf) trade, 
indeed, is none of the honcstest , yet people are not 
much cheated neither, who give a few halfpence fora 
prospect of happiness, which I have heard some persons 
say 18 all a man can arrive at in this world . But I must 
bid you good day, sir, for I have three miles to walk 
befoi'e noon, to inform some boarding school young ladies 
whether their husbands are to be peers of the realm or 
captains in the army , a question which I promised to 
answ er them by that time ’ 

Harley had drawav a shdhng from his pocket but 
A’lrtue bade him consider on whom he was going to 
bestow It. — Virtue held back his arm — but a milder 
form, a younger sister of Virtue’s, not so sev ere as Virtue, 
nor so senous as Pity , smiled upon him his fingers lost 
their compression, — nor did Virtue offer to catch the 
money as it fell It had no sooner reached the ground. 
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4han tlic iT-itchful cnr (a tnck he Iiad been taught) 
snapped it up, and, contrar) to the jnost approved 
method of s cward'^hip, ddiiercd it immediately mto 
the hands of hn. master r/F^rt.ne^ 

Eobert Bums 

I \ now not if I shall be accused of such enthusiasm 
and partiahtv, ■alien I introduce to the notice of mj 
readers a poet of our om countn, ailh iihose u-ntings 
I bave latch become acquainted but if I am not grcatlj 
deceived, I think I mat snfel) pronounce him a genius 
of no ordinan rank Tlie person to whom I allude is 
Robert Bums, an Aj-rshirc ploughman, whose poems 
averc 'omc time ago publi5li<-d in a counts town m the 
varvt of Sco land, with no other ambition, it would seem, 
than to circulate among the inhabitants of the coantj 
where he \as liorn, to obtain a little fame from those 
who had heard of his talents. I hope I shall not be 
though* to asaime too much if I cnde*avonr to place him 
in a higher point of vacw, to call for a veadict of his 
country on the nicnt of his works, and to claim for him 
tho'^hononra which their caccllence appears to deserve. 

In mentioning the circumstance of his hnmhlc station, 
I mean not to rest his pretensions solely on that title, 
or to urge the mcnis of his poetry when considerctl in 
relation to the lowness of liis birth, and the little oppor 
tiini'y of improvement which his education could afford 
These particulars indeed, might txciie our wonder at 
his p-oductions , hut his poetry considered abstractedly, 
and vvitliom the apologies an'ing from his situation, 
seems to me fiilh cnlilletl to command our feelings, and 
to obtain our applause. One bar, indeed, his birth and 
education have opposed to lies fame, — tlie language tn 
which most of Ins poems arc viaatten Even in Scot 
land, the provancial dialect which Ramsay and he have 
used IS now read with a ditficullv which greatly damps 
the pleasure of the reader in England it cannot be read 
at all, without such a constant reference to a glossary as 
nearly to destroy tint pleasure [Here Mackenzie 

quotes a long extract from the 'Vision ’and the whole 
of tin. ‘ Jlountam Daisv ] 

Tlie power of genius is not less admirable in tracing the 
manners than in painting the passions, or in drawing the 
scenery of nature That intuitive glance with which a 
writer like Sliakcipcare discerns the characters of men, 
vnth which he catches the many clianging hues of life, 
forms a sort of problem m the sacnce of mind, of which it 
IS easier to sec the truth than to assign the cause. Though 
I am very far from meaning to compare our rustic bard to 
Shal espcarc, yet whoever wall read his lighter and more 
humorous poems, Ins Dialogue of the Dogs, his Dcdica 

non to G II , Esq, his Epistles to a 1 oung 

Fncnd, and to W S n, will perceive with what an 

common penetration and sagacity this heaven taught 
ploughman, from lus humble and unlettered station, has 
lookctl upon men and manners Against some passages 
of those last mentioned poems, it has been objected that 
they breathe a spint of libertinism and irrehgion But 
if we considei* the ignorance and fanatiasm of the lower 
class of people in the country where these poems were 
written, a fanaticism of that pcmiaous sort which sets 
faith in opposition to goofi works, the fallacy and danger 
of which a mind so enlightened as our poets could not 
hut perceive, we shall not look upon his lighter muse 
as the enemy of religion, (of which m several places he 
expresses the justest se^tlment^,) though she has some 


times been a little unguarded in her ndicule of hyqroc 
nsv In this as in other respects it must he allowed 
tliat there are exceptionable parts of the volume he has 
given to the public, vhtch caution would have sup 
pressed, or correction struck out , hut poets are seldom 
cautious, and our poet had, alas’ no friends or com 
pamons from whom correction could be obtained ^Yllen 
we reflect on his rank in life, the habits to vihich he 
must have been subject, and the society in wluch he 
must have mixed, we regret perhaps more than wonder 
that delicacy should be so often offended in perusing a 
volnmc in which there is so much to interest and to 
please us 

Bums possesses the spint as well as the fanev of 
a poet That honest pndc and independence of soul 
which are somcliracs the muse’s only dower, break forth 
on every occasion m his works It mav be, then, I shall 
wrong his feelings while I indulge ray own, in calling 
the attention of the public to his situation and circum 
stances That condition, humble as it was, in which he 
found content and wooed the muse might not have been 
deemed uncomfortable, but gnef and misfortunes have 
reachcvl him there , and one or two of lus poems hint, 
what I have leamt from some of his countrymen, that 
he has licen obliged to form the resolution of leaving his 
native land, to seek under n AVest Indian clime that 
shelter and support which Scotland has denied him 
But I trust means may be found to prevent this rcsolu 
tion from tal ing place , and that 1 do ray country no 
more than justice when I suppose her ready to stretch 
out her liand to cherish and retain this native poet, 
whose ‘wood notes wild’ possess so much excellence. 
1 o repair the w rongs of suffering or neglected ment , 
to call forth genius from the obscunty m wluch it had 
pined indignant, and place it w here it may profit or de 
light the world , these are exertions which give to wealth 
an enviable sujicnonty, to greatness and to patronage a 
laudable pnde. Leaner, gth Pec. 1766.) 

S'-c RobcrtChambcT>»^;/y//;^«/»S’c«?/xm<//(iB34)» II G Grahams 
Scotink Mat c/ Lrffen JH the Eighteenth Century (190a) 

Joseph Pricstlej (1733-1804), a great chem 
ist, an original and unorthodox theologian, and a 
Radical and unpopular political thinker, was bom, 
a cloth- dresser’s son, at Ficldhcad in Birstall 
parish, near Leeds, 13th March 1733, and was 
carefully trained in the Westminster Asscmbly'’s 
Shorter Catechism by lus pious mother He leamt 
French and High Dutch enough to translate and 
write business letters in both languages for an 
uncle. After four years at a Dissenting academy 
at Daventry, m 1755 he became Presbytenan 
minister at Needham Market, and wrote The 
Scnptnre Doclnue of Remission, denyang that 
Chnst’s death was a sacrifice, and rejecting the 
Trinity and Atonement In 1758 he removed to 
Nantwich, where he ministered to a small congre- 
gation , sev oral ‘ trav clling Scotchmen ’ or pedlars 
who frequented the place he found to his surpnse 
were none of them at all Calv mistical Priestley 
became a tutor at Warrington Academy m 1761 
In yearly vasits to London he met Franklin, who 
supplied him with books for lus History of Elec- 
tricity (1767) In 1764 he was made LL D of 
Edinburgh, and in 1766 F R S In 1767 he became 
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minister of a chapel at Mill Hill, ^eeds, where he 
took up the study of chemistry In 1774 > ^ literary 
companion, he accompanied Lord Shelburne on a 
Continental tour, and published Letters to a Philo- 
sophical Unbehroer But at home he w-as branded 
as an atheist in spite of his Disquisition relating to 
Matter and Spirit (1777), affirming from revela- 
tion our hope of resurrection He was elected to 
the French Academy of Saences in 1772, and to the 
St Petersburg ‘\cademy in 1780, and in 1780 too 
he became minister of a chapel at Birmingham 
His History of the Corruptions of ChnstianitytyiqZTi) 
and his History of Early Opinions concerning Jesus 
Christ occasioned renewed controversy His 
reply to Burke’s Reflections on the French Revolu- 
tion secured him formal citizenship of the republic 
and election to the con\ ention as deputy for Ome , 
an eailier and more important consequence for him 
was that it led a Birmingham mob first to wxeck 
his chapel, and then break into his house and 
destroy its contents (1791) He now settled as a 
Unitarian minister and successor to Dr Pnee at 
Hackney, but in 1794 removed to Amenca, where 
he w as heartily recen cd, and became a more con 
\inced Republican and a more pronounced Uni 
tanan, finally at Northumberland, m Pennsylvania, 
he died, believing himself to hold the doctrines 
of the primitive Christians, and looking for the 
second coming of Chnst Priestley is justly called 
the father of the newer or pneumatic chemistry (as 
opposed to the phlogiston theory' which his dis 
covenes exploded) , good authorities (see Nature, 
xlii 1890) defend the priority of his discovery of 
oxygen (1774) and of the composition of water 
(1781), and deny Lavoisier’s claim to be considered 
an independent discoverer It w-as Pncstley, not 
Bentham,v\ho first coined the phrase ‘The greatest 
happiness of the greatest number , ’ and the sen- 
timent from the Corruptions of Chnstianity is 
charactenstic ‘As the greatest things often take 
nse from the smallest beginnings, so the w'orst 
things sometimes proceed from good intentions ’ 

The follow-ing paragraphs are from Pnestley’s 
autobiographical Memoirs, the first extract having 
been written at Birmingham in 1787, the second in 
1795, after he had settled in the United States 

I esteem it a singular happiness to have liv ed in an age 
and country in which I have been at full liberty both to 
investigate, and by preaching and waiting to propagate, 
religious truth , Uiat though the freedom I have use<l for 
this purpose was for some time disadvantageous to me. 
It was not so long, and that my present situation is such 
that I can with the gr&tcst openness urge whatever 
appears to me to be the truth of the gospel, not only 
without giving the least offence, but with the entire 
approbation of those with whom I am particularly con 
nccted As to the dislike which I have drawn upon 
myself by my wntings, whether that of the Cilvinis-tic 
party in or out of the church of England, those who rank 
with rational dissenters (but who have been exceedingly 
offended at mj carrying my inquiries farther than they 
wished any person to do), or whether they be unbelievers. 


I am thankful that it gives less disturbance to me than 
It does to themselves, and that their dislike is much 
more than compensated by the cordial esteem and 
approbation of my conduct by a few whose minds ire 
congenial to my own, and espcaally that the number 
of such persons increases 

About two years before I left Birmingham the question 
about the test act was much agitated both in and out of 
parliament This, however, was altogether without any 
concurrence of mine. I only delivered, and published, 
a sermon on the 5th of November 1789, recommending 
the most peaceable method of pursuing our object Mr 
Madan, however, the most respectable clergyanan in the 
towai, preacliing and publishing a most inflammatory 
sermon on the subject, inveighing in the bitterest manner 
against the Dissenters in general, and myself in par 
ticular, I addressed a number of familiar letters to the 
inhabitants of Birmingham in our defence. This pro- 
duced a reply from him, and other letters from me. All 
mine were written in an ironical and rather a pleasant 
manner, and in some of the last of them I introduced 
a farther reply to Mr Bum, another clergyman in Bir- 
mingham, who had addressed to me letters on the 
infallibility of the testimony of the Afostles concerning 
the person of Chnst, after replying to his first set of 
Letters, in a separate publication 

From these small pieces I was far from expecting any 
senons consequences. But the Dissenters in general 
bemg very obnoxious to the court, and it liemg imagined, 
though without any reason, that I had been the chief 
promoter of the measures which gave them offence, the 
clergy, not only in Birmingham, but through all Eng 
land, seemed to make it their business, by writing in 
the public papers, by preaching, and other methods, to 
inflame the minds of the people against me. And on 
occasion of the celebration of the anniversary of the 
French revolution on July 14th, 1791, by several of 
my fnends, but with which 1 had little to do, a mob 
encouraged by some persons in power, first burned the 
meeting house in which I preached, then another meet 
ing house in the town, and then my dwelling house, 
demolishing my librarv, apparatus, and, as far as they 
could, every thing belonging to me. fbey also burned, 
or much damaged, the houses of many Dissenters, chiefly 
my fnends, the particulars of which I need not recite, 
-vs thev will be found in two Appeals which I published 
on the subject written presently after the nots 

Being in some personal danger on this occasion, I 
went to London , and so violent was tlie spint of party 
which then prevailed, that I believe I could hardly have 
been safe in anv other place. There, however, I was per 
fectly so, though I continued to be an object of trouble- 
some attention until I left the country altogether It 
shewed no small degree of courage and friendship in Mr 
Milham Vauglian to receive me into his house, and also 
in Mr Saltc, with whom I spent a month at Tottenham 
But it shew ed more in Dr Price’s congregation at Hackney, 
to inv ite me to succeed him, which they did, though not 
unanimously, some time after my arrival in Txindon 

In this situation I found myself ns happy as I had 
been at Birmingham, and contrary to general expecta 
tion, I opened my lectures to young persons with great 
success, being attended by many from London , and 
though I lost some of the hearers, I left the congregation 
in a belter situation than that in which I found it 
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On the ■whole, I spent mj lime etcn more happily at 
Hackney than eecr I had done before , having eierj 
advantage for my philosophical and theological studies, 
m some respects superior to rvhat I had enjoyed at 
Birmingham, esjieaany from my east access to Mr 
Lindsei, and my frequent intercourse mth Mr Belsham, 
professor of divinity in the New College, near nhich I 
hved. Is ever, on this side the grave, do I expect to 
enjoy myself so much as I did by the fire side of Mr 
Jjndscy, conversing ■with him and Mrs Lindsey on 
theological and other subjects, or in my frequent walks 
with Mr Belsham, ishose views of most important sub- 
jects svere, 111 e Mr Lindsey's, the same with my envn 
I found, liouescr, m\ soaely much rcstnctetl mtb 
respect to my philosophical acquaintance , most of the 
members of the Hoial Society shunning me on account 
o*' my religions or political opinions, so that I at length 
vathdrew mvself from them, and ga\e my reasons for 
so doing in the Preface to my Obsenaitons and Expen 
mails on the gaieraUon of air from svaier, which I 
published at Hacknes For, with the assistance of my 
friends, I had in a great measure replaced my Apparatus, 
and had resumed my experiments, though after the loss 
of near ti o y cars 

See Ralls edition of Priestley s Jt'Orhr (1831-30) including the 
aaiobiogmpl ical -VroMrrr and Martineaus £rMrr (sal 1.18^1). 

Jean Lonis Dc Loluic (1740-1806) was 
somewhat inapils called b\ Isaac D'lsraeh ‘the 
English Montesquieu.’ For, bom at Genet a, he 
was an adtocatc at home, and did not come to 
England till 1769 , and there, m spite of his 
literart activity, he lived m great poverty, alvvavs 
in debt and repeatcdlv m pnson Havang in- 
hented a small projjcrty, he returned to Geneva 
m 1775 And the work by which he earned his 
sohnquet, though Englished — bv another hand, 
apparently, in 1775, as The Constilution of 
England — was waatten in French, and published 
at Amsterdam (1771) The translation, which 
flattered England, reached a tenth edition (with 
Life, 1853) Tlic work shed no new light on 
English bistort the theory that the excellence 
of the English constitution depends on the 
beautiful equilibnum of the scteral departments 
or institutions has been not unjustly desenbed as 
an expanded paraphrase of a single chapter of 
Montesquieu , and though for nearly a century it 
remained an authonty for lack of better, it has 
long been superseded by works based on real 
histoncal research, and on schoLarly and saentific 
study of records and onginal documents In 1772 
there had been published anonyanously A Parallel 
between the English Constitulion and the fanner 
Gox'cmment of Sweden, mainly an unauthonsed 
translation of part of the Constitnlion A History 
of the Flagellants and Strictuics on the Union 
were two of his half dozen books and political 
jjamphlets A quotation from De Lolme in the 
preface to the ‘Junius’ letters m 1771 (before any 
translation had appeared) led the musical literary 
Dr Thomas Busby to argue, incredibly enough, 
that De Lolme w'as concealed under that tenable 
nom de guerre 


Robert Onne (1728-1801), histonan of India, 
was bom m Travancore, the son of an army doctor 
m the East India Company’s servace , was educated 
at Harrow , and from 1743 till 1758 was himself in 
the employment of the Company, at first as writer, 
and ultimately as commissary and accountant 
general His health failing, he settled m London 
in 1760, and wrote his History of the Military 
Transactions of the British Nation in Indostan 
from the Year 17 li-j (1763-78), a work which fur- 
nished the favounte reading of Colonel Is ew come, 
and was praised by Macaulay as one of tlic most 
authentic and best written in the English tongue, 
though tedious from its minute details Even now 
some prefer to Macaulay’s, for their old-fashioned 
stateliness and v igour, Orme’s account of Bengal, 
his version of the Black Hole tragedy, and his 
descnption of the battle of Plassej In 1782 he 
published Historical Fragments of the Mogul 
Empire, of the Moral toes, and of the English 
Concerns tn Indostan 

The Black Hole of Calcutta. 

[The Naw ah of Bengal, Sinij ud Danla (Snraja Dowlah), 
having captured the fort of the Calcutta factory, caused 
all the prisoners, 146 in number, to be crowded into one 
small apartment 18 feet square.] In the mean time 
every minute had increased their sufferings The first 
effect of their sufferings was a profuse and continued 
sweat, which soon produced intolerable thirst, succeeded 
liy excninating pains m the breast, with difficulty of 
breathing — little short of suffocation. Attempts were 

again made to force the door, which, failing as before, 
retloubled their rage hut tlie thirst increasing, nothing 
hut water' water' became soon after the general cry 
The good Jemautdar immedialcly ordered some skins of 
water to be brought to the windows, but, instead of 
relief, his benevolence became a more dreadful cause of 
destruction, for the sight of the water ihrcw even one 
into such excessive agitations and ravangs, that, unable 
to resist this violent impulse of nature, none could wait 
to be regularly served, hut each with the utmost ferocity 
battled against those w ho w ere likely to get it from him , 
and in these conflicts many w ere either pressed to death 
by the efforts of others, or suffocated by their owai This 
scene, instead of produang compassion in the guard 
without, only exated their mirth , and they held up 
lights to the bars, m order to have the diabolical satisfac 
tion of seeing the deplorable contentions of the snfferers 
v/ithin, who, finding it impossible to get any water 
whilst it was thus furiously disputed, at length suffered 
those who w ere nearest to the vvandows, to convey it in 
their hats to those behind them It proved no relief 
either to their thirst or other sufferings , for the fever 
increased every moment wath the increasing depravity of 
the air m the dungeon, which had been so often respired, 
and was saturated wath the hot and deleterious effluvia 
of putrefying bodies, of which the stench was little 
less than mortal Before midnight, all who were alive 
and had not jaartaken of the air at the vvandows, were 
cither m a lethargic stupefaction or raving wath delirium 
Every kind of invective and abuse was uttered, in hopes 
of provoking the guard to put an end to their misenes, 
by finng into the dungeon , and whilst some were 
blaspheming their Creator wath the frantic execrations of 
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the appearance of doing something, he falls into the 
dangerous habit of imitating without selectmg, and of 
labounng without anj- determinate object , as it rcqmrcs 
no elTort of the mind, he sleeps oier his work , and those 
poMCrs of invention and composition which ought par 
dcnlarlj to be called out and put m action he torpid, and 
lose their eneigj for nant of excrcjse It is an observa- 
tion that all must have made, how incapable those are of 
produang anj thing of their own, who have sjient much 
of their time m making finished copies 

These instructions I ha\e ventured to offer from my 
own experience , but as they deviate widelj from received 
opinions, I offer them with diffidence , and when better 
are suggested, shall retract them without regret. There 
IS one precept, however, m which I shall only be opposed 
by the vain, the ignorant, and the idle I am not afraid 
that I shall repeat it too often. You must have no de- 
pendence on jour own genius. If you have great talents, 
industry vnll improve them if jou have but moderate 
abilities, industry will supplj their defiaency Nothing 
IS denied to well-directed labour nothing is to be 
obtained without it Not to enter mto metaphj-Bical 
discussions on the nature or essence of genius, I will 
venture to assert, that assiduity unabated by difficultj, 
and a disposition eagerly directed to the object of its 
pursuit, mil produce effects similar to those which some 
call the result of iinUtral firtam Though a man cannot 
at all tunes, and m all places, paint or draw, vet the mind I 
can prepare itself by laying m proper materials, at all 
times, and in all places. Both Lt^ and Plutarch, in 
descnbmg Fhtlopoemen, one of the ablest generals of 
antiquity, have given us a stnkmg picture, of a mind 
always intent on its profession, and by assiduity obtain 
ing those cxcellenaes which some all their lives vainly 
expect from Nature. I shall quote the passage In Livy 
at length, as it runs parallel vnth the practice I would 
recommend to the Painter, Sculptor, or \rchitcct. 

I cannot help imagining that I sec a promising 
young Painter, equally vigilant, whether at home, or 
abroad m the streets, or in the fields. Every object that 
presents itself is to him a lesson He regards all Nature 
with a view to his profession, and combines her beauties, 
or corrects her defects He exammes the countenance of 
men under the influence of pas:>ion, and often catches 
the most pleasing hints from subjects of turbulence or 
deformity Even bad Pictures themselves supply him 
with useful documents, and, as Leonardo da Vina has 
observed, he improves upon the fanciful images that are 
sometimes seen m the fire, or are accidentallj sketched 
upon a discoloured waU. The Artist who has his mind 
thus filled wnth ideas, and his hand made expert by prac 
tice, works wath ease and readiness , whilst he who would 
have you believe that he is waiting for the inspirations 
of Genius is in reality at a loss how to begin, and is at 
last delivered of his Monsters, wath difficulty and pain 
The well grounded Painter, on the contraiy, has onlv 
maturely to consider his subject, and all the mechanical 
parts of his Art follow without his exertion Consaous 
of the difficulty of obtaining what he jiosscsscs, he makes 
no pretensions to secrets, except those of closer applica 
bon. M ithout conceiving the smallest jcalousv against 
other;, he is contented tliat all sliall be as great as him 
self, who are willing to undergo the same fatigue and as 
his pre eraiiicnce depends not upon a trick he is free 
from the painful suspfaons of a juggler, who lives in per 
pctual fear, lest his tnck should be discovered { 


Eduinnd Biirkc 

stood high with his contemporanes as orator, 
politician, and author, and time has hardly abated 
his reputation , he still ranks as die most eloquent 
of our pubhasts, and, wath the possible exception 
of Bacon, the most philosophical of English states 
men Burke was bom in Dublin, 12th January 
1729, the son of a Protestant sohator , his mother, 
whose name was Nagle, was a Roman Catho- 
lic. He was educated at a Quaker’s school at 
BaUitore m Kildare, and afterwards (1743-48) 
at Trinity College, Dublin, where he read vadely 
and desultonlv In 1750 he removed to London, 
and entered himself as a student of the Middle 
Temple, but he seems soon to have aban- 
doned his intention of prosecuting the law as a 
profession In 1756 he published anonymously a 
parody of Bohngbroke, a Vindication of Natural 
Soaet}, in winch the paradoxical reasoning of the 
noble sceptic is pushed to a ndiculous extreme , the 
majestic style was so skilfully imitated that many 
of the best judges bchev ed the senous jeu-d’espnl 
to be Bolmgbroke’s In 1757 he published A 
Philosophical Inquiry into the Ot is;in of our Ideas 
of the Sublime and Beautiful, which at once 
secured universal attention, all the more because 
of Its novelty. It relied largely on physiological 
considerations , objects appear beautiful because 
they have ‘tlic power of producing a peculiar 
relaxation of our non es and fibres ’ Tlic Inquiry 
was translated mto Frcndi and German Its 
author was soon made free of the soaely of 
Johnson, Reynolds, Gamck, Goldsmith, and the 
other eminent men of the day , but he was still 
struggling wath difficulties and compiling for book- 
sellers He suggested to Dodsley the plan of an 
Annual Better, which that spirited publisher 
adopted, Burke furnishing a large portion of the 
original matter for the firsty car (1759) , and he con 
tinucd for nearly thirty years to wntc the 'Survey 
of Events’ m the Register In 1761 Burke went 
to Ireland as pnvatc secretary to ‘Single speech 
Hamilton ’ (Chief-Secretary to the Earl of Halifax, 
Lord - Lieutenant of Ireland) This connection 
lasted only three years, as Burke’s literary impulses 
rebelled against the conditions imposed — that he 
must give all his time to his patron In 1765 he 
became secretary to the Marquis of Rockingham, 
and was returned to the House of Commons as 
member for the pocket-borough of Wendover He 
soon distinguished himself in Parliament, but the 
Rockingham administration wns dissolva:d in 176c, 
and Burke joined the Opposition 

Though he held no office till the downfall 
of the North Ministrv in 17S2, Burkes public 
activity never ceased till his death His elo- 
quence, political knowledge, and force of char- 
acter gave him a foremost place m public life. 
Lord North’s long administration (1770-82) was 
marked by ibc unsuccessful coercion of the 
American colonics, b, corruption, extra -agance. 
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and reaction Against this polic> Burke and 
his Whig fncnds could onU raise a strong pro 
test The best of Burke’s w-ntings and speeches 
belong to this period, and ma) be desenbed as 
a defence of sound constitutional statesmanship 
against preiaihng abuse and misgovemment. His 
first great pamphlet, Obsen/ations on the Presint 
State of the Aaiion (1769;, uas a replj to George 
Grennlle , On the Causes of the Present Dis- 
contents (1770) treats of the Wilkes controtersj 
Perhaps the finest 
of his man) efiforts 
are the speech on 
American Taxa- 
tion (1774), the 
speech on Con- 
ciliation -jjith 
America (1775), 
and the Letter to 
the Sheriffs of 
Bristol ( 1 777)— all 
ad\ocating uise 
and liberal mea- 
sures, tihich might 
ha\e a\erted the 
mischief that en- 
sued In 1773 
he made a \isit 
to Pans, m 1774 
he had to retire 
from his seat for 
Wendoier, nhen 
he uas elected 
bj Bnstol But 
his support of the 
proposals for re- 
laxing the restne- 
tions on the trade 
of Ireland wth 
Great Bntain, and 
for alienating the 
laws against Cath- 
olics, cost him the 
seat in 1780, and 
from that time till 1794 he represented Malton 
When the disasters of the Amencan u ar brought 
Lord North’s Goiemment to a close, Burke u-as 
Pajanaster of the Forces under Rockmgham (1783', 
as also under Portland (1783) After the fall of 
the ^^■hIg Ministry in 1783 Burke u-as ne\ er again 
in office, and, misled bj part) feeling, he opposed 
Pitt’s measure for Free Trade uath Ireland and 
the Commercial Treat) uath France. In 1788 he j 
opened the tnal of Warren Hasbngs b) the speech I 
which wall aluats rank among the masterpieces of j 
English eloquence. He opposed Pitt’s Kegenct \ 
Bill (1788) , and from this time forward his energies I 
were mainl) absorbed b\ the French Reiolution, 
then ‘blackening the horizon’— to use one of his I 
own metaphors His Jiejiecttons on the French 
Rnwlntion (1790) reached an eleventh edition in 
a ) ear, vus read all o\ er Europe, and po« erfullj 


encouraged us rulers in strenuous resistance to 
the Revolution Burke, alienated on this subjen 
from Fo\ and the Whigs, became more and more 
vcliement in his dcnunaations of the French in- 
nov ations The Appeal from the New to the Old 
ll'/ttqs, Thoughts on French Affairs, and letters 
on a Regicide Peaci were marred b) the vehemence 
with which he urged the Government not onlv to 
fight the Revolution, but to suppress free opinions 
at home Burke died 9th Jul) 1797, and was 

buned in the little 
churchat Beacons 
field, where in 
1768 he had pur- 
chased the estate 
ofGregones Dur- 
ing his whole poli- 
tical lifehis pnvatc 
affairs were sadl) 
embarrassed , he 
had to borrow 
monej to bu) that 
estate, and he was 
alna)^ deep in 
debt Two pen- 
sions w ere granted 
him in 1794, when 
a proposal to raise 
him to the peerage 
as Lord Beacons- 
field was arrested 
b) the death of 
his onl) son. 

Burke ranks as 
one of the fore- 
most orators and 
political thinkers 
of England He 
had vast know- 
ledge of affairs, a 
glowing imagina- 
tion, passionate 
S)’mpathies, and 
an inexhaustible 
wealth of powerful and cultured expression , but 
his dchven was awkward and ungainlv, and 
speeches which captivate the reader onl) served 
to empt) the benches of the House of Commons 
The splendour of even his least happv disquisi- 
tions, the various knowledge which the) display, 
the nch imager) with which the) abound, and the 
spint of philosophical reflection which pervades 
them all, stamp them among the foremost hterarv 
productions of their time , such a flood of nch 
illustration had never before been poured on 
questions of State pohc) and gov emmenL \t the 
same time, Burke was eminentl) practical in his 
vaevrs His greatest efforts wall be found directed 
to the redress of some existing wTong or the 
preservation of some existing good — to hatred 
of actual oppression, to the removal of useless re- 
stnctions, and to the calm and sober improv ement 
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of the hus md go%emnient \Nhich he ^cnemted, 
without ‘coining^ to htmsdf\MT)g pnnciplcs from 
1 French die, unknou-n to the impress of our 
fullers in the constitution ’ Where inconsistencies 
ire found m his writings between his carl> and 
later opinions it mi\ be argued tint the> consist 
largeK in matters of detail or in c\prcssion He 
wished, he sajs, to presene consisttncj, but onlj 
b\ lamng' liis means to secure the unitv of his 
end ‘When the equipoise of the \esscl in which 
he sails maj be endangered by oicrloading it upon 
one side, he is desirous of carrying the Small 
weight of his reasons to that wliicli ma) preserve 
Its equipoise’ W’hen the Revolution broke out, his 
s igacitv enabled him to foresee the dreadful con- 
sequences w hich It would entail upon France and 
the world , he became the vactim of a fixed 
idea, and his enthusiastic temperament led him 
to state his impressions in language sometimes 
overcharged and even bombastic, tliough sometimes 
full of prophetic fire In one of the debates on 
the Revolution, after mentioning that he under- 
stood tliat three thousand daggers had been 
ordered from Birmingham, Burke drew one from 
under his caat, and ihrowang it on the floor, melo- 
dramnticall) exclaimed, ‘This is what jou are to 
gain by an alliance with France— this is jour 
fraternisation " The orator’s imagination was not 
alwajs under the control of perfect taste , manj of 
his utterances were absurdlv hj-pcrboltcal , on the 
other hand, some of his similes and illustrations 
■were — cspeciallj b> enemies — accounted ‘low ’ 
In his reply to Pitt on the Commercial Treat} with 
France in 17S7, he maintained that the "Minister 
had contemplated the suoject with a narrowaicss 
peculiar to limited minds — ‘as an affair of two 
little counting-houses, and not of two great nations 
He seems to consider it as a contention between 
the sign of the Fleur de Its and the sign of the old 
Red Lton for which should obtain the best custom ’ 
Repljang to the argument that the Americans 
were our children, and should not have revolted 
against their parent, he said ‘ They are our 
children, it is true, but when children ask for 
bread, we are not to give them a stone. W'hen 
those children of ours wish to assimilate watli their 
parent, and to respect the beauteous countenance 
of British liberty, are we to turn to them the 
shameful parts of our constitution ? Arc we to 
give them our weakness for tlicir strength, our 
opprobnum for their glory, and the slough of 
slavery, which we are not able to work off, to scrv'c 
them for their freedom’'’ His account of the ill- 
assorted administration of Lord Chatham is no 
less ludicrous than correct. ‘ He made an adminis- 
tration so checkered and speckled , he put together 
a piece of joinery so crossly indented and whim- 
sically dovetailed, a cabinet so variously inlaid, 
such a piece of diversified mosaic, such a 
tcsselated pavement without cement, here a bit 
of black stone, and there a bit of w lute , patnofs 
and courtiers , king’s friends and republicans , 
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\Vhigs and Tories , treacherous fnends and open 
enemies j that it was indeed a V'ery' curious show 
but utterly' unsafe to touch, and unsure to stand 
on The colleagues whom he had assorted at 
the same boards stared at each other, and were 
obliged to ask “Sir, your name?” “ Sir, you have 
the advantage of me ,” “Mr Such a-one, I beg a 
tliousand pardons” I venture to say it did so 
happen, that persons had a single office div idcd 
between them, who had never spoke to each other 
in their lives, until they found themselves, they 
knew not how, pigging together, heads and points, 
in the same truckle bed ’ 

From the Speech on Condllatlon -with 
America 1776 

Mr S)icakcr, I cannot prevail on myself to hurry over 
the great consideration It is good for us to be here 
Me stand where we have an immense view of wliat is, 
and what is past Clouds, indeed, and darkness, rest 
upon the future Let us, however, before we descend 
from dies noble eminence, reflect that this growth of 
our national prospenty has happened within the short 
penod of the life of man It has happened within 
Mvt) eight wears There are those alive whose memorv 
might touch the two extremities lor instance, my 
Lord Bathurst [the first Earl, 16S4-1775] might re 
member all the singes of the progress He was m 1704 
of an age at least to be made to coniprdiend such things 
lie was then old enough aela pnrmlum jam legere, tt qua 
!tl potent co^uoscere virtue Suppose, sir, that the angel 

of this aiispiCTOus youth, foreseeing the many virtues 
which made him one of the most amiable, as he is one 
of the most fortunate men of his age, had opened to him 
m vision, that, when m the fourth generation, the third 
pnnee of the house of Brunswick had sat twelve years 
on the throne of that nation, which — by the happy issue 
of moderate and healing councils — was to be made 
Great Bntain, he should sec his son, lord chancellor of 
England, turn lack the current of hereditary dignity 
to Its fountain, and raise him to a higher rank of 
peerage, wliibt he cnnchcd the family with a new one. 
If amidst these bright and happy scenes of domestic 
honour and prosperity that angel should have drawn 
up the curtain, and unfolded the rising glones of his 
country, and whilst he was gazing wath admiration on 
the then commercial grandeur of England, the Genius 
should point out to him a little speck, scarce visible 
in the mass of the national interest, a small seminal 
pnnaplc, rather than a formed body, and should tell 
him ‘Young man, there is Vmcnca — which at this 
day' senes for htllc more >t/ian to amuse you with 
Slones of savage men and uncouth manners , yet shall, 
Iicforeyou taste of death, shew itself equal to the whole 
of that commerce which now attracts the envy of the 
world Whatever England has been growing to by 
a progressive increase of improvement, brought in by 
vanelies of people, by succession of civilising conquests 
and civilising settlements m a senes of seventeen 
hundred years, you shall see as much added to her by 
Amenca m the course of a single life ! ’ If this slate 
of his country had liccn foretold to him, would It not 
require all the sanguine credulity of youth, and all the 
fervid glow of enthusiasm, to make him believe it? 
Forturatc man, he has lived to see it I Fortunate, 
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im\tcd, if lie li\(.“; to ',<■<. nfliiu" tint ^^l•^ll %irv the 
)iiospccl nnd cloud tin. ‘■tUin^, of hii (Ia\ ' 

You cannot •station ^arii on-, ui cvca (nit of i) c*(. 
dc-crlb If )Oit dn\c llic jicoidr fiimi •■tv )d-tc, lli > 
will earn on tlinr anninl tillve, and remove null 
tlitir llorl -s and !i rds to an'illicr ^Ian) of tli** j oi'e 
III till. I'acV scllkinciil'. are alrea l> Iittk a'tic*' I to 
liariicidar eituations Alicil) tliea lia\e tojiji 1 tli- 
Apiialaeliian niouni ini'.. fton tliiine tluv i"li II 
lit fore them an leimcnve jdaiii one \3’t mil Icitl 
meadow a v|Uire of Inc liiiiidrcil milc' (>e t tin 
tilt) WOiill w UI ler nitliill a )io ibdlte of Te trAiiit 
they wmill clniif,e their inannere will the- hahiie of 
llicjr Ilf would •soon for, it i i uicrinneii h' wl itli 
thee wcie di owneil windd licconic horde o’’ I i yloh 
Tartar and ji ninn., <h)w n tijitm lOir iinfiitil •■1 

frontni a fieret and irrc i ttld'- lavalfj, t-se mi-- 

nia ers td )our I'oetmori and \inr coun«'‘ll( fe \ , r 
efillectur and cmiiitiollcr , and all tho elav th • 
adhere to Ihelii ‘'ikh woiM and in no K ii, ,inie 
must, l-c the clTctl of aiieinjitiiif |o forh d as a tr ni<- 
itnd to 'iijiiitL a as nti csil the eriniiianl aril 11 tir, 
of I’roaidcnce — inetiae an 1 tiuduidv ’ ''uth woj’d 
lit iht hajip) neult of an tnltaso r to hctji a n la r 
of wild licasts that r arlh which li'rl, h) an ospri 
tliarler, ha pinn to the tl iMttn ri i u-n. I r 
difTtrent an 1 snnl) miuh wrier has Inren o r { ohc' 
hithirto Ilillittto we have mwt''d oar penj h is 

ever) I ind of lemiit) to fised c tahlii'llinnts Me 
hasi nisiltd the liushatidman to ! sd ti, a tho i s f i- 
In title \Vc have tanj,hl him p invls to l^h-vc m 
lilt mjstcriou virtue cif v aa -n I parchtnin' \ls 
IiavL throm each tr^c* of Iwl a i w s jw-, 
tnici districts that the nihiif; | iwcr 1 1 iiM never I 
wholl) out of sljit \\c have 'Cttle 1 all wc coni 1, 
and wt hast carcfullv attende 1 every ‘elth.iei v ith 
i;ovcrnmcnt Adlitriitg, sir, a I do to this jmluv, -■ 
Wtll as for the reasois I liave nist *,,11 ..n I ihiah thi 
new proyect of lint; my, m |K)pu!itim to he n 'her 
prudent nor pratlicahic 

To impoverish the tolnniis m cjcnrrsl, an 1 in j *r 
ticular to arrest the nohh course of Ihcir 1 1 irm- 
cnltrprise , would lie a more case tash I freclj cm 
fe^e It \Sc have shewn a disposition to ~ s\ tem 
tins hind f a diejm ition even to c mtiniit llic re train 
after the offence loohino oa oursiUi a iivah *0 
oiir colonics, and jicrsuadcd that of co na-e ws. ninsl 
Ram all that the) shall lose Much nUschnf wc taav 
cer(aiiil) do The power inadcrpntt to all o'her 
thinRs IS often more than sufficitnt for ihh I do no 
looh on the direct and immcihatt ptnver of the coh- 
mes to rtstsl our sioknct as verv formiilalile In this 
however, 1 maybe mktnhtn Jhtt when I consider that 
wc hast colonies for no purpose hut to tic serviccahk 
to tis, it seems to my poor undtrstandinR a little pre 
poslcrons (o male them unserviccahlc in onlcr to keep 
(hem ohedieni It is, m tnitli, iiothniR more than the 
old and, as 1 thouRhl, exploded prohlcm of ivraims 
winch proposes to hcRgar it^ subjects into sahmission 
But rcnicmbcr, when you have completcil your sastem 
of imiiovcnshmcnt, that nature itill proceeds m Iitr 
ordinary course, and that discontent will increase with 
misery , and that there are cntical moments m the for 
tunes of all stales when they who are too weak to 
contnlinlc to your prosperity may lie strong enough to 
complete your rum S/ofiatis arma suf-erttu t The 
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"liv -a ih-o can lav aivrlre It is a \ r-r’ »' 
piowv in c -•n s 1 Tlrv I -1 J jvr rt fr "a ^ 
thrv tnav lair it fr na I i v 1, t it vc le' a- 

t ' t tr -'I kv-hi 1 /if V u t a t-'c'r 'a 1 v-v t r 'r :I 

dt"i V, frers' (I t’ 'V ton ‘•'ve fun r *''• I » 

Th i the e imah ) i/'^ j 1 e ^ i»h y u I le (’•* 
m' n ,v h T hi IV thv In r a-t r ' a.it-ra' an with 
h n 1; 511 1 la the e anwne if I c ro'en •“ ar ' t'uo- ’1 
l! a'-i.titcv to y .. t! - coi im-'cs of ll " ar rr’ 1 Ixra 

them tins p 'mj a*) a "f fti-edom -r 1 m.--i lira/, ‘"a! 

sa'- bird vv! eh nr , m'lly n :dc rr 1 rr e ‘tdl p*v; -eiarT 

tl e m tv o’’ tin enp re i’o r' c-lr lam o' \re-k tn 
iin ipinst ri av that y • ric;,iirn pn’ y u^r (y- ’v soar 
affidm s an 1 v sr’r s rervnees a lar etpyet ‘ (c iteau 
etrificatcs] an I yo ir clcararces ajc wnat foan thi cre-‘ 
'»a,''iriti V of vrtir ci mmcrie P • n^' drea'a ih-t voa* 
I-ttcr (foTsC and v ur ins rev’iva arlynnrj ajvea 1 
11 i. cha'.'s, ars the things tl -t hu’ 1 ta, i-'h^r ihc ptra* 
con csiitre of tint m"- en mv who’- Thre thing" da 
no’ niakc vu ir gaaerrmcat Pcad mstramen'< pissiae 
timls 11 thev arr, it Is the spirit o’ the t ngkdi coninn.nsn 
that pnii all their life an 1 cd e ea to thrm It i‘ the 
spirit f f the hn^ksh coastitnlKm which infii 0*1 thrtn.eh 
the imqlnv irua * [>ervailrs feed un tes invaparates 
vivifies cveaa jntl of the emptrt even down (o the 
minutest iiHmI>cr 

Magnanlmitv in poh its is no’ seldom the tniev 
wis/lom nnd a great cm)iirc arid Utile minds go ill to 
gether If VIC tire conscious of cur situation, and glow 
with real to till our places as liecomcs our s'ation and 
oiirssUc ,a\e ought to auspicate all our ptilihe proceed 
mgs on America vvath the old warning of the churadi, 
ftirjur I f'nt I ‘ \\s ought to elevate our minds to the 
greatness of tint trust to which the order of I'rovadcacc 
has called us Bv adverting to the dignity of this high 
calling, our ancestors have lurncil a s,avsgc wilderness 
into a glorious empire nnd have made the most cxtcn 
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sive and the only honourable conquests, not b) de 
stroying but by promoting the vresith, the number, the 
happiness of the human race. Let us get an Amencan 
revenne as we have got an Amencan empire. English 
pnvileges have made it all that it is , English pnvileges 
alone will made it all it can be. In full confidence of 
this unalterable truth, I nov/ {qtiod fdtx fau lumqtu tit) 
lay the first stone of the temple of peace. 

Destruction of the CamaHa 
When at length Hyder All found that he had to do 
with men who either -^ould sign no convention, or 
whom no treaty and no signature could hind, and who 
■were the determined enemies of human intercourse 
itself, he decreed to make the country possessed by 
these incorngible and predestinated cnminals a memor- 
able example to mankind Be resolved, in the gloomy 
recesses of a mmd capaaous of such things, to leave 
the whole Carnatic an everlasting monument of ven 
geance, and to put perpetual desolation as a barrier 
between him and those against whom the faith which 
holds the moral elements of the worl J together was no 
pro ection. He became at length so confident of his 
force, so collected in his might, that he made no secret 
whatever of his dreadful resolution. Ilanng temii 
nated his disputes -with every enemy and every rival, 
who huned thar mutual animosities m thar common 
de'estation against the creditors of the Nabob of Arcot, 
he drew from every quarter vhatever a savage ferocity 
could add to his new rudiments m the arts of destruc- 
tion , and corapoundmg all the matenals of fury, havoc, 
and desolation into one black cloud, he hung for a 
while on the dedmUes of tlie moantains, ^^^ulst the 
authors of all these evils were idly and stupidly gazing 
on this menaang me eor which blackened all their 
horizon, it suddenly burst and poured down the whole 
of Its contents upon the plains of the Carnatic. Then 
ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no eye had 
seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue can 
adequately telL All the horrors of war before known 
or heard of were mercy to that new havoc. A storm 
of universal fire blasted every field, consumed every 
house, destroyed every temple The miserable inhabi 
tants flying from the flaming villages, m part were 
slaughtered others, without regard to sex, to age, to 
the respect of rank, or sacredness of function , fathers 
tom from children, husbands from wives, enveloped in 
a whirlvnnd of cavalrv, and amidst the goading spears 
of drivers and the trampbng of pursuing horses, were 
swept into captivity in an unknom and hostile land 
Those who "were able to evade this tempest fled to the 
walled atics, but, escaping from fire, sword, and exile, 
they fell into the jaws of famme. 

The alms of the settlement, m this dreadful exigency, 
w ere certamly liberal , and all was done by chanty that 
pnvate chanty could do but it was a people in b^gary , 
It was a nation that stretched oat its hands for food 
For months together these creatures of sufferance, whose 
very excess and luxury in their most plenteous days ha/1 
fallen short of the allowance of our austerest fasts, silent, 
patient, resigned, without sedition or disturbance, almost 
without complaint, penshed by a hundred a day in the 
streets of Madras , every day seventy at least laid their 
bodies m the streets, or on the giacis of Tanjore, and 
expired of famine in the granary of India. I was going 
to awake your justice towards this unhappy part of 


oar fellov-atizens, by bnnging before you some of the 
circumstances of this plague of hunger Of all the 
calamities which beset and waylay the bfc of man, this 
comes the nearest to our heart, and is that wherein the 
proudest of us all feels himself to be nothing more than 
he IS but I find myself unable to manage it vnth 
decorum , these details are of a species of honor so 
naiTieons and disgusting , they arc so degrading to the 
snfierers and to the hearer , they are so humiliating to 
hnman nature itself, that, on better thoughts, I find it 
more advisable to throw a pall over this hideous object, 
and to leave it to your general conceptions. 

For eighteen months, without intermission, this de- 
struction raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of 
Tanjore , and so completely did these masters m their 
art, Hyder -Ah and his more ferocioas son, absolve 
themselves of thar impious vow, that when the Entish 
armies traversed, as they did, the Carnatic for hundreds- 
of miles m all directions, through the whole line of thar 
march did they not see one man, not one woman, not 
one child, not one four footed beast of any desenpUon 
whatever One dead uniform silence reigned over the 
whole region The Carnatic is a country not much 

inferior in extent to England Figure to yourself, Mr 
Spealer, the land m whose representative chair yon sit, 
figure to yourself the form and fashion of your sweet 
and cheerful country from Thames to Trent, north and 
south, and from the Insh to the German Sea, east and 
west, emptied and embowelled (may God avert the omen 
of onr crimes ') by so accomplished a desolation ’ 

(From 57 *tch on the hahob of Arcot s debts, 1785-) 

Marie Antoinette. 

It IS now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the 
queen of France, then the danphmess, at Versailles , and 
surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed 
to touch, a more delightful vision I saw her just above 
the horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere 
she just began to move ra— glittenng like the morning 
star full of life, and splendour, and joy Oh! what a 
revelation I and what an heart must I have to contcra 
plate without emotion that elevation and that fall f 
Little did I dream, when she added titles of vencra 
tion to that enthusiastic, distant, respectful love, that 
she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp anti 
dote agams* disgrace concealed m that bosom , little did 
I dream that I should have lived to see such disasters 
feUen upon her m a nation of gallant men, m a nation of 
men of honour and of cavaliers I thought ten thousand 
swords must have leaped from their scabbards to avenge 
even a look lhat threatened her with insult But the 
age of chivalry is gone. That of sophisters, economists 
and calculators has succeeded, and the glory of Europe 
is extinguished for ever Never, never more shill we 
behold that generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud 
submission, that dignified obedience, that subordination 
of the heart, which kept alive, even in servitntle itseE, 
the spint of an exalted freedom The unbonght grace 
of life, the cheap defence of nations, the nnrse of manly 
sentiment and heroic enterprise is gone I It is gone 
that sensibility of prmaple, that chastity of honour, 
which felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage 
whilst It mitigated ferocity, which ennobled whatever 
It touched, and under which vice itself lost half its enl 
by losing all its grossness 

(F rom Rfjtttttons cn tkt Re^utim tn Fnttxe y 
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Tlio BritlBh Monnrchy 

The knrnul pioks-or-. ■/ the upht", <>f nnii re/ir I 
prc’^cription not 'i title to hir tII cliiin i' up *i| Tin\( 
ohl pns^LNMon, hut llu-j look fii pit ciiptifui it-.'-lf n ' 
bar nfiamit the po> c sor aiul iiropnclor 1 Im h> !'l on 
intmcnional ]K) sioii t'l h no more ih it a I >up c m 
llnucd ami ihcrtrort an a, i.nrattil inju tne ’mrIi ire 
thtir ulcii, tuch tliLir ttimoii, liul juch llitlrliu 1 u! 
ai to our coimtn ml our me, n lotip la the I'dl 
compacted s ructurc of our church ml tie, the * 1111 : > 

tinr), the hnl) orhnhci of tint mtinit hu, (Icrendctl h) 1 
riitrcncc, (ItfLudi 1 h> pmir n (ortte i it once it 1 a , 
ttmjilt, ■'hill '•tind inMohtc on tht hr lU 'f the Itriti h 
Sion—ii loop 11 the fliiti S inomrch) no inott hm 'id , 
thin ftnttd hi tin ordir of the ititr »hill It! e the 
I'roud keep of \\ md or, niinj in the inT' '1 of pro , 
portion, and pirl inth the tin ihk Inlt o' in 1 m Ire 1 ^ 
md cotnl touet^-i lonp i> thn 11 ful tlrue'ntc , 
‘.hill oicr^ec and puaid the •.uh|ttli<l Imd > 1 n, ih 
ntoundi ind ihke of the Ion fit I'e If t.l 1 ci-1 mil 
Inic nothin^ to feir from ill tin pnkiaei o' ill th 
Ititlltn. of I nnee A' hm ii our m icmrn lord th 
kinp, md lus fiithful Mihji cl"., the h r 1 mil rtiimno 1 
of tlin rtilm— tilt tnpk cord ninth no nnit C-in hvil 
the lolcmn 'ii rn ton tilulio nl franl iik ' e o' iini 
nition lilt firm [inrmttt of enh oth" heiii), -i 1 
each otliei •; n^Iiti the joint ml 11 ml o'! unti 1 , i ich 
in its place md order fur ever) 1 iiul an 1 rieri mn’iti 
of proptrt) md of dipnil) — at loii]’ li the trnh re, " > 
lon^ the Duke of Itcilford n ifc , md m an "11 nV 
to, I liter — Ine liiph from the Mlpht of tnii ml tie 
Spohilinn'; of npialj the 1 oi from the iron lend of 
oppre^uon and the iniokni ipum o' coiMnji’ 

(fmm t'l- / -r ri nl ) 


From Burko'fl 'Letter to ti Noh'o Lord' 

(llic Dulc of It-iirtril will till! tp, »-Iliir-"it tt hi 1 1 /X 
I ins not hkt his t<Ticc of He Ifont, siiaddlcd, md 
rocked, and dmdkd into i lct,iihtliir--A r tr t ' -i 
sum IS the motto for 1 mm like mt 1 jhh j: e,t nt' 
ont of the <nialititj, nor caltintcd one of the an.., that 
recommend men to iht fiiuur anil protecti >i of the | n it 
1 ms not inadt for a minion or a to >1 \i httk ihd I 
follow the trade of utmmi,; the Iicins hi iini>o up on 
the underdamlinei. of llit people At cicn s'cp of mi 
progTCSJ in life— for in cicrj ilep ms I traicrtal an 1 
oppoictl— and at cicri turnpike 1 mtl, I ms rAdij cd to 
shell m) passport, anti it,iin and it.ain to proit mi lok 
title to the honour of litinK useful to mi countn, h) a 
proof ikat I ii'as not ivholli unaetptainted iiilh its laiit 
md the whole sjstcm of its interests hollt aliroad md at 
home OlhcruisL, no rank no toleration ticn forme 
I had no arts 1ml manli irit On ihtm I Imc i.itH>.l, 
and, please God, m spite of the Dul c of Hedford and the 
Lari of Lamleialale, to the last pasp 1 ill I stand 
1 knoii not lion u has hapiKiied, hut it nalli cems 
that, avliilst Ills Grace was mcditalint; his ntll considered 
cen-sure upon me, he fell into a scirt of sleep Homer 
nods, and the Dul e of Bedford mn) tlrcam and as 
dreams — cien his poldcn dreams— arc ajit to he ill pieced 
and inconcniousli put lojjclhcr his (,nce prcscrvctl liis 
idea of reproach to me, hut took the subject matter from 
the croiin grants to his oiim familj Tins is ‘ the stuff of 
ailiich his drc.ams are made.' In that 11 a) of putting 
things together, his Grace is iierfccll) in tlic nght Tlic 
grants to the hotiEc of Isiisscll iicrc so cnoniions as not 
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enli loou'ta e c- oatKuj hi <r "i ’ t ‘i "f eisti , 1 ij 
111 Duk" o' 1' I'l - 1 I til' k i-'ti- am ^ lit'' 
rriJitiir'-> tif tin* cro^ It St ti 1 1 4.-1 i' h c*- ms 

hulk Ir pliss rt I fo *K in tl<- <■'" 1 I f tt f 5*1 
Di mt' I Iiipi ( 1 , r 1 * ’ 1 " ‘I i r 

until a rorl.'lt- 1 ill er- lUr/- St i t ’ I, f" 

hi islialel It'-, li 1 ’ 1 ' t th-- t ',13 ;f n, 
istiicli 1 '* 'I I Is r ft Ti-til I f It ao * h, »j m i r ' 

eo 111 11 c "11 oil f 1 h tl »• a 1 on eo t i" 

and al-a 1 ' om n frin ' thinr" U i f" /irit, 

rjt " ti I I it r d "Cl (o n 1 f i' r r ^ 1 fan ^ 

I tr 111 am a 1 I l'< t ■ 5 T I ' p'f i'i ' L" 
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'tv II cm 1' tl '1 *rc sr" t 1 It 11 a ' t ca 

h ate drr: nr I i> li • ir-' T, li- i 'ig a>< 

j 3 "i 1 1 i-r, ’1 i ’ as J ' t 1 , 1 If pt i h f,c 1 1 ' 

ni" It 1 ’ ch mil r h s I tJ ‘ ' D ^ ' 

cei'tui a ' thr n- o' "'1 I, s gattc" of * ■■ 

ercnin. Hat I" [r'tttiltil m" to r o- r 1 1 c 1 » I 

sh 11 1 1 1 "vr I * fis hv c a’f tl ' <'> k 

n h e ’ 1 " 111 , iih ' h" r I t ! I’l 1 ilk 1 ' 1 v * 'r t"?’ 

Me 1 o 1 ’ 1 t A' ira 1) 1 vc 3 ' i a ! 1 1 k ‘ Fti ih 

ns defsti'e liris tj-).!'''. -iti-riistst-s 
tuo km 'rcl sal fi'i jc < "g ' I > 1 a i,je*iaAt 
mil nil >'11 ; u oa hr is an c!' rma «■ I '**r‘ 
jmit jx-nsi' us tl - k all 

\\ 1 1 \vid Ills I, 31 r li attacking tr f e lac 

rs't '’a til to tomii'te n 1 tie itiiii iri h th_ il ch 

oh'al trl Iron lie eroiin th c pnriigir t' pi h'-s 

di iitiM Iv 1 Iikli I r It m]'’cs em l' e ri-d > n'l ef 

lit mhic an I lak. I. si liidin'i> S rre ihc new 

tamlsei Imc iiar n le > n thrai hi t'ls od an 1 till 
the ward >r thr ' ncr-i n t i < ' to l>r taken let tr 
turn eut cic to ki-tvari, m iihieh grenl n -n Imat 
almis a jika-vre in con'c aj lalmi, the 1 rrs c o igtn 
of tlieir ho nr 

live l.r i-esr of the name, th" first pure user o t’lc 
I rants ms a Mr 1 t 'tH u permn of an annent gentle 
mans famtli, niscil hi Umg n wmon of Henri ^ III 
As there generalli R seme rc<emhlarcc of chancier to 
cnatL these rebtums the faionr.tc nas in all hkrhhool 
much sneh another as his inae'er dlic first o those 
imnio-kratc > rants na" not taken from the ancicn 
demesne of the croi n, 1 iit from the recent conh.catmu 
of the ancient tiohilili of the land The lion lining 
sitckcrl the blood of his prci, ihrcu the oCfil carcass to 
the jackal m iiaiting llaimg tastol once the food of 
confisc-atlon, the faioiiritcs l>ccanic fierce and raicnruis. 
Tins north) faionntcs first grant nas from the la) 
nohilU) Tlic second, mfimtcl) improimg on the cnor 
mil) of the first nas from the plnndcr of the church 
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In troth, his Grace is someivhat eicosahle for his 
dislike to a grant like mine, not onlj m its quantity, 
but m Its kind, so different from his omi 

Mme nas from a mild and benevolent soiereign, 
his, from Henry VIIL Mine had not its fond m the 
murder of any innocent person of illustrious rank, or 
in Uie pillage of any bod) of unoffending men, his 
grants Mere from the aggregate and consohdated funds 
of judgments miquitously legal, and from possessions 
voluntarily surrendered by the lanfnl proprietors with 
the gibbet at tlieir door 

The ment of tlie grantee whom he denves from, was 
that of being a prompt and greedy instrument of a 
leielhng tyrant, who oppressed all descriptions of his 
people, but who fell with particular fur) on everything 
that was great and noble. Mine has been in endeavour 
ing to screen ei ery man, in ei eiy class, from oppression, 
and particularh m defending the high and eminent, 
who in the bad times of confiscating princes, confiscat- 
ing chief governors, or confiscatmg demagogues, are the 
most exposed to jealousy, aiance, and envy 

The ment of the onginal grantee of his Grace's 
pensions was in giving his hand to the work, and par 
taking the spoil with a pnnee who plundered a part 
of the national church of his time and country Mine 
was in defending the whole of the national church of 
my own time and my own country, and the whole of 
the national churches of all countnes, from the pnn 
aples and the examples which lead to ecclesiastical 
pdlage, thence to a contempt of all presenptive titles, 
thence to the pillage of all propert), and thence to 
universal desolation. 

The merit of the ongin of his Grace’s fortune was 
m being a favounte and chief adviser to a prmce who 
left no hberty to his native country My endeavour 
was to obtain hberty for the muntapal country in 
which I was bom, and for all descnptions and denomi 
nations m iL Mme was to support, with unrelasmg 
vigilance, every ngbt, eveiy privilege, every franchise, 
in this my adopted, mv dearer, and more compre 
hensive country , and not only to preserve those rights 
m this chief seal of empire, but m every nation, in 
every land, in every cbmate, language, and religion 
in the vast domain that still is under the protection, 
and the larger that was once rmder the protection, of 
the British crown 

Had It pleased God to continue to me the hopes of 
succession, I should have been, accordmg to my medi 
oenty, and the mediocnty of the age I live in, a sort of 
founder of a family , I should have left a son, who, in 
all the points m which personal merit can be viewed, 
in science, in emdition, in genius, in taste, in honour, in 
generosity, m humamty, in every hberal sentiment and 
every hberal accomplishment, would not have shewn 
himself inferior to the Duke of Bedford, or to any of 
tho^ whom he traces in his line. His Grace very soon 
would have wanted all plausibility m his attack upon 
that provision which belonged more to mine than to me 
He would soon have supplied every defiaency, and 
symmetrised every disproportion It would not have 
been for that successor to resort to any stagnant wast 
ing reservoir of merit in me, or in any ancestry He 
had in himself a salient linng spring of generous 
and manly action. Every day he lived, he would have 
repitrrdia'ed the bounty of the crown, and ten times 
more, if ten times more he had received. He was 


made a public creature, and had no enjoyment what- 
ever but in the performance of some duty At this 
exigent moment the loss of a finished man is not easily 
supplied 

But a Disposer, whose power we are little able to 
resist, and whose wisdom it behoves us not at all to 
dispute, has ordained it m another manner, and — 
whatever my querulous weakness might suggest— a far 
better Tlie storm has gone over me, and I lie like one 
of those old oaks which the late hurricane has scattered 
about me I am stripped of all my honours , I am 
tom up by the roots, and be prostrate on the earth ' 
There, and prostrate there, I must mifeignedly recognise 
the divane justice, and in some degree submit to it. 
But whilst I humble myself before God, I do not know 
that It IS forbidden to repel the attacks of unjust and 
inconsiderate men The patience of Job is proverbial 
After some of the convulsive struggles of our imtable 
nature, he submitted himself, and repented m dust and 
ashes But even so, I do not find him blamed for 
reprehending, and with a considerable degree of verbal 
asperity , those ill natnred neighbours of his who visited 
his dunghill to read moral, pobtical, and economical 
lectures on his misery I am alone I have none to 
meet my enemies m the gate Indeed, my lord, 1 
greatly deceive myself if in this hard season 1 would 
give n peck of refuse wheat for all that is called fame 
and honour m the world This is the appetite but of 
a few It IS a luxury , it is a pnvniege, it is an indul- 
gence for those who are at their ease. But we arc all 
of us made to shun disgrace, as we are made to shnnk 
from pain, and poverty, and disease It is an instinct, 
and under the direction of reason, instinct is always 
m the right I bvc in an inverted order They who 
ought to have succeeded me have gone before me, they 
who should have been to me as postenty are in the 
place of ancestors. I owe to the dearest relation — 
which ever must subsist in memory — that act of piety 
which be would have performed to me, I owe it to 
him to shew that he was not descended, as the Duke 
of Bedford would have it, from an unworthy parent. 

A collected edition of Burkes works appeared in 1797-18*7 
another wnth his Correspondence in 1852 (8 lols.) the Select 
Works m 1S74-78 (3 toIs. ed- PajTie) his wntings on Irish 
afiairs in 1881 (cd ilatthcw Arnold). See the Life bj Prior 
(1824 5th ed, 1854), J Morlcy s longer (1667) and shorter 
(1879) monographs and Lecky s History e>/ Fu^fid in the 
Eighieeutk Century 

Gcoigc Steevens (1736-1800), dramatic cntic 
and biographer, was associated with Johnson in 
the second edition of his Shakespeare (1773), vvhich 
was republished wath additions by Malone in 1780 
1793 published a completely new edition of 
Shakespeare, in which, instead of showing ‘servile 
adherence to the ancient copies,’ he took large 
liberties with the text, such as ‘the expulsion of 
useless and supernumerary syllables, and an 
occasional supply of such as might fortuitously 
have been omitted.’ He wms acute and well 
read in dramatic literature, but prone to literary 
mystification, and, according to Johnson, was 
mischievous though not malignant He it was 
who concocted the famous legend of the death 
dealing terrors of the upas-tree, which so com- 
pletely hoaxed Erasmus Xlanvin (see page 576) 
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E<l\\artl Gibbon, 

bistomn of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire, wash) birth, education, and social stand- 
ing distinctively an English gentleman , his father^s 
familj being an ancient Kentish house, though not 
(as Sir Egerton Brj'dges argued) descended from 
the Barons Saj and Seale Bom at Putney, 27th 
Apnl 1737, Gibbon iias at first, on account of 
delicate health, pri\atel> educated, at fifteen he 
\\"is entered of Magdalen College, Oxford Almost 
from infancy' he was a close student, but his 
indiscnmmate appetite for books 'subsided by 
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degrees in the histone lina’ He amved at Oxford, 
he Ins himself told us, with a stock of erudition 
that might ha\e puzzled a doctor, and a degree of 
Ignorance of which a schoolboy would have been 
ashamed , and he spent fourteen months at college 
idl) and unprofitablj At no penod in its history 
had Oxford reached such a depth of degencracj' 
‘Tlie fellows of my time,’ says Gibbon, ‘were 
decent cas> men who supmelj enjoyed the gifts 
of the founder, their dajs were filled by a senes 
of uniform cmplojanents , the chapel and the hall, 
the cofTce-house and the common room, till they 
retired, wcarv and well satisfied, to a long slumber 
from the toil of reading, or thinking, or wnting, 
thej had absolved their conscience, and the first 


Shoots of learning and ingenuity withered in the 
ground, without yielding any fruits to the owners 
or the public Their conversation stagnated 
in a round of college business, Tory politics, 
personal anecdotes, and pnvate scandal , their dull 
and deep potabons excused the bnsk intemperance 
of youth , and their constitutional toasts w ere not 
expressive of the most lively loyalty for the house 
of Hanover’ After studying Bossuet and Parsons 
the Jesuit, young Gibbon became a conv'ert to the 
Roman Catholic religion , and at the feet of a pnest 
in London, on the 8th of June I753i he ‘solemnlj, 
though pnvatelj, abjured the errors of heresy’ In 
order to reclaim him his father placed him under 
the care of the deist and poet Mallet, by whose 
philosophy the young inquirer was rather scan 
dahsed than reclaimed He was next sent for 
some years to Lausanne to be under the charge of 
M Pav illiard, a Calvnmst clergyman, w hose judicious 
guidance brought his pupil back to Protestant- 
ism , and on Chnstmas Day 1754 he received the 
sacrament in the Protestant church at Lausanne. 
‘It was here that I suspended my religious 
inquines, acquiescing wnth implicit belief in the 
tenets and mjstenes which are adopted by the 
general consent of Catholics and Protestants’ 
Here he began and earned out with rare stead 
fastness of purpose those studies m French litera 
ture and m the Latin classics which, aided by his 
prodigious memory, made him a master of erudibon 
wnthout a supenor And here too he fell in love 
with Mademoiselle Suzanne Curchod, the beautiful 
and accomplished daughter of the minister of 
Crassy, who lived to become the wife of the great 
French Minister and financier, M Neeker, and the 
mother of the gifted Madame de Stael He found 
on his return to England that his father would not 
hear of the ‘ strange alliance,’ and, like the more 
emotional Chateaubnand m the same case, sub 
mitted meekly to the family law In the calm 
refleebon of thirty years later he adds, ‘After a 
painful struggle I yielded to my fate , I sighed as 
a lover, I obeyed as a son , my wound was msen 
sibly healed by bme, absence, and the habits of a 
new life.’ The pair remained constant fnends in 
later life. 

In 1758 Gibbon returned to England, and three 
years afterwards apjieared as an author in a slight 
French treatise on the study of literature. He 
accepted the commission of captain in the Hamp- 
shire militia , and though his studies were inter- 
rupted, ‘ the discipline and evolutions of a modem 
battle gave me a clearer nobon of the phalanx and 
the legion, and the captain of the Hampshire 
grenadiers was not useless to the historian of 
the Roman Empire ’ Released from his military 
duties at the peace of 1762, he paid a visit to 
France and Italy He had long been meditating 
some historical work, and whilst at Rome in 1764 
his dioicc was determined ‘As I sat musing 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare 
footed friars were singing vespers m the temple of 
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Jupiter, the idei of anting the decline and fall 
of the otj first started m>o mj mind,’ but jears 
were to chpse before he realised his intentions 
On returning to England in 1765 he seems to 
hate been fadi omblc and idle , Ins tather died in j 
1770, ind he then beg in to form the plan of an , 
independent life flic Hampshire estate of llunton, 
his home off and on for the lost tuentj loiars, was I 
left b\ Ins father much in debt, so that he deter i 
mined to quit the countn and Inc m London | 
and It was then he undertook the first eolumc ' 
of his histon ‘ \t the outset all was darl and ' 
eloubiful cecn the title of the \ orl, the true eri I 
of the decline and fall of the empire, the limns j 
of the introduction, the dinsion of the chapters, j 
and the order of the narratuc, and 1 was often j 
tempted to cast awai the labour of seven vc.ars j 
The stvic of an author should be the image of his 
mind, but the choice and command of langu igt 
IS the fruit of cscrcise Man) eajicnmcnts were 
made before I could hit the middle tone lietween 
a dull chronicle and a rlietoma! declamation 
three times did I compose the first cli ipicr, and 
twice the second and third, before I w is tolerablv 
satisfied wath tlmir cffei t ’ 

In 1774 lu was returned for the borough of 
Liskeard, and sat in Pirlnnunt eight sessions 
dunng the niemonblc contest lietwccn Great 
IJptain and \mcnra Prudence he savs, con- 
demned him to acquiesce m the humble station of ' 
a mute , tlic great speakers filled him witli despair, 1 
the bad ones with terror But lie supported b\ I 
Ills vote the administration of Lord North, b\ 
whom lie vas appointed one of the Lords Com 
misstoncrs orPradc and Plantations In 1776, after 
s^ven vears of unremitting toil and much fastidious 
polishing of tlie stvle, the first quarto volume of 1 
hts historv was given to the world hor a grave ' 
liistoncal vworl its success was almost unprccc 
dented ‘The first iinprfssion was cxiiaustcd in a | 
few daj-s , a second and third edition were scarcclv j 
adequate to the demand , and the bookseller’s ] 
propert) was twice invaded b) the pirates of 
Dublin the IkjoI was on ever) table, and almost 
on cverv toilette.’ His elder brother historians, 
Hume and Robertson gcncrousi) greeted him 
with warm applause ‘Mheihcr I consider the 
dignil) of >our st)le,’ said Hume, ‘the depth of 
)our matter, or the extensiveness of )our learning 
I must r^ard the work as cquall) the object of 
esteem’ [There was another bond of 3>'mpatli) 
between tlic English and the senior of the Scottish 
historians Gibbon had unmistakably worked from 
^ quite an ti orthodox Mcw s as to the ongins of 
Chnstnnit) ‘The various modes of worship 
which prevailed in the Roman world were all 
considered by the people as cquall) true, bv the 
philosopher as equally false, and bv the magistrate 
as cquall) useful ’ Fins dictum prett) clcarl) m 
dicates Gibbon’s own religious belief the philoso 
phers of France had tniimplicd over the Calvinist 
div inity of Lausanne Gibbon treated the grow th of 
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Chnstnnit) as lie did other histoncal phenomena, 
vnihout reference to supernatural guidance , and 
his ovvTi temperament intensified the eighteenth 
cenlurv distrust and dislike of ‘enthusiasm 
self devoting zeal was hardl) distinguished from 
fanaticism It was not for some time tint the 
religious world awakened to the very far reaching 
issues of Gibbon's view of tlir growth and spread 
of Chnsinmtv in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
chapters, which, while not fomnllv dcn)ing the 
‘convincing evidence of the doctrine itself, and 
the ruling providence of its great author,’ never- 
theless accounted for the rapid growth of the carl) 
Clinstnn Church b) ‘ sccondaty ’ or mcrel) hiimart 
causes Of these (ubbon reckoned five the in 
flexible and intolerant zeal of the Chnstniis, the 
doctnne of 1 future life, the miraculous powers 
asrnhe-d to the primitive Cluircli, the virtues of 
the pnmilne Christians, and the union and disci 
|)line of the Christian republic Ere long fierce 
conirovtrs) inevitibl) arose, and, as in the debates 
about Darwinism in the next rentur), thousands 
tiKik I keen interest m the discussion and a strong 
side against the innovator who never had in tlicir 
hands the book lint raised the questions Deism 
supposed to have been routed from the field b) 
the orilioeiox had reasserted itself in a more 
formidable shape, and multitudes of ‘answers’ 
to t/ibljon were written— perhaps the most nole- 
worihv lint b) Watson Bishop of LlandalT But 
(>ibbon deigned to replv onI> when a critic — the 
unfortunate ‘ Mr Dav ids of Oxford ’ — impugned ‘ not 
the filth but the fidcht) of ilie historian’^ 
f The authors modest claim for himself in the 
matter of stvle was ampl) justified the suatclv 
and rlivahmical roll of his sonorous periods stoovl 
out in contrast to anjahing )ci attempted in Lng 
libli prose , though antithesis of sense and balance 
of phrase were at times too insistent, the st)Ie, 
m wonderful accord with the majestic and con- 
tinuous march of the stor), was at once less 
artificial and more English than lohnson’s, more 
harmonious, more vaned, and less tedious than 
Johnson is apt to become 

I he second and third volumes of the bislorj 
did not appuir till 1781 ■Xftcr their publication, 
being disappointed of a place looked for from 
Ministenal patronage, Gibbon resolved to retire 
to I^ausanne, where he was offered a residence b) 
a fnend of Ins >outli, M Dc)'verdun Here lie 
lived very Inppil) for about four years, devoting 
his mornings to composition, and Ins evenings to 
the enlightened and polislicd society which had 
gathered in that cit) and neighbourhood flic 
completion of the historv must be described in 
Ins own memorable words ‘It was on the da), 
or rather night, of the 27th of June 1787, lietwccn 
the hours of eleven and twelve, that I wTotc the 
lost lines of the last page m a summer house in 
m) garden After la)ang down m) pen, I took 
severil turns in a bcrceau, or covered walk of 
acaci IS, which commands a prospect of th*' country, 
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fulurc state, there is nothing except a ilniiie revth 
tion that can ascertain the existence and dcscnlie the 
condition of tlic invisihlc countrj mIiilIi is destined to 
rcceue the sottls of men after their separation from 
the liody (trom T/te Pfclnir and Falt^ Chap xs ) 

The Magailflconco of tho Caliphs 
Almansor, the brother and successor of Saffah, laid 


the foundations of Uagdad (762 a n ), the imperial scat 
of his postents during a reign ol* fise hundred vears 
1 he chosen spot is on the eastern hanh of the T igris, 
about fifteen miles alioic the nuns of ^Iodaln the double 
nail avas of a areular form, and such was the rapid 
increase of a capital now dwindled to a jiroiincial town, 
that the funeral of a jiojiiilar saint might lie attended 
ba eight hundred thoipand men and sixta thousand 
aioracn of Bagdad and the adjaceait aillagL"s. In this 
city of peace, amidst the riches of the cast, the Abba 
sides soon disdained the abstinence and fnigaht) of the 
first cahplis and aspired to emulate the magnificence 
of the I'crsian kings. After his wars and buildings, 
Almansor left Ireliind him in gold and silacr about 
thirty millions sterling, and this triasurc was cxhausteil 
in a few jears b) the a ices or airtuea. of his children 


His son Maliadi m a single jnlgrimage to ^tccca 
expended six millions of dinars of gold A pious and 
chantable motiac may sanctify the foundation of cisterns 
and caravanscras, which he distnbulerl along a iiica.stired 
road of seacn hundred miles, but bis tram of camels, 
laden with snow, could serac only to astonish the 
natiacs of Arabia, and to refresh the fnnts and liquors 
of the royal banquet Tlie courtiers would 'ttala prai-e 
the liberality of his grandson Ahnamon, who gaac aa ay 
four fifths of the income of a province— a sum of tavo 
millions four hundred thousand gold dinars— liefore he 
drew his foot from the stirrup At the nuptials of the 
same prince, a thousand pearls of the largest sire were 
showered on the head of the bride, and a lottery of 
lands and houses displayed tlie capricious iKiunta of 
fortune Tlie glories of the court were hnghlcncd rather 
than impaired in the decline of the empire, and a Greek 
ambassador might admire or |uty the magnificence of 
the feeble Moctadcr ‘ Hie cahph s whole aniiy ’ say-, 
thehistonan Abulfcila, ‘both horse and fool, wxs under 
arms, which together made a brxly of one hundred and 
sixty thousand men Ilis state officer,, the faxouiate 
slaves, slootl near him iii splendid apparel, their IiciLs 
glittering with gold and gems. Near them v ere seven 
thousand eunuchs, four thousand of them white, the 
remainder black. The porters or door keeper^ were in 
number seven hundred Barges and Iwats with the 


most superb decorations were seen swimming upon t 
I igns Nor was the palace itself less splendid, 
which were hung up thirty eight thousand pieces 
tapestry, twelve thousand five hundre*d of which vve 
of silk embroidered with gold Tlie carjicts on t 
door were twenty two thousand A liundrcd bons vve 
brought out, with a keeper to each hon Among t 
other spectacles of rare and stupendous luxury was 
tree of gold and silver spreading into eighteen lag 
branches, on which, and on the lesser houghs, sal 
vancty of birds made of the same precious metals 
Mcll V the leaves of the tree While the maclime 
alTccled spontaneous motions, the several birds warbl. 
tlicir natural harmony Tl, rough this scene of magi 
ficence the Greek ambassador was led liy the vincr 


the fool of the cahph s throne ' In the weat, i!>c 
Ommiadcs of Sjiain xopporic I with equal po nji the 
title of commander of the faithful Hircc milts fn/iii 
Cordova, in honour of Ins favourite suftama, the fhinl 
and greatest of the Ablalrahmans constnieicd the cuy 
palace, and ganlcns of /ehra Twenty five vears, an 1 
above three millions sterling, were employed liy the 
founder In Iiliiril ta te invited the arti ts of Con 
Maiilinoiile, the nio t skilful sculptors and archilccLs of 
the age, and the buildings were sjitained or adomet! 
by twelve Imndteal columns of Spanish and African, o' 
(>rtcl and Italian marbb.. Hic ball of audimcc vas 
incnistcd with gold and je arb and a great liasm in 
iht centre was siirrcmn Icil with the ainoj., and covdy 
figures of hinis an! qnadrupctls In a lofty pavilion 
of the gardens one of thtae basms aad fountairs, <0 
delightful in a sultry ehmatc, v a-- reqdcnivhe I ro* with 
water hut with the puriat quief silver Hie seraglio o' 
Alxlalrahman, lii, viw-s, concubines and black eimedis 
amounleal to six thousand three hundred fx-rson.*^ , ard 
be was attended to the field bv a gii-rd of tv clvc thou 
sand lior c, v bo c lx Its ard srnnilai-- were stn ided with 
goM 

In a private condilinn, our de,in-s are jicrp^tcalh 
repre'-sed by jiovcrtv and suliordmation , but Ih- lives 
and lalxiur, of million v are devotcvl to the service of 
a despotic pnnee, wh 1 a laws arc blindly olx-vcil and 
whose wishes are ins'antly giatifi'-d Our iniaginat on 
IS dacrled by the f.))lendid picture, and whatever raav 
l>c the coni dictates eif rca on, there are few among u= 
who would ob tinately refuse a Inal of the comforts an 1 
the cares of rovahv It mav llieafore lie of some use 
In liorrow the experience of the *amt Alxkalrahman, 
whose magnificence has jiorliaps exciteil oiir admiration 
and envv and to transcnlic an aulh^ntic memorial 
wbicb wan found in the cloict of the dccosed crdiph 
*I have now nigned above fiftv years in vic.o'y or 
jicacc , Ikloved by iny subjects dreaded by my enemies, 
and icsjicctc>l by m\ allies. Bicbes and honours, jmwer 
ami pleasure, have waited on mv call, nor does anr 
earthly hies mg appear to h've liccn ivanling to my 
felicity In tins situation 1 have diligently numbcrcil 
the days o' pure and genuine happiness which have 
fallen to my lot they amouiii to fourteen O man ' 
place not thv confidence m this present world ’ 

(I-roni I>rfUnr an i FaU^ Chap lit I 

Conquest of JoruBalom by tho Crusaders. 

Jerusalem has denved some reputation from the 
nimilier and importance of her memorable siegus It 
was not till after a long and ob tinatc contest that 
Babvion and Konie could prevail against the obstinacy 
of the pcojile, the craggy ground that might supersede 
the nccc--sity of fortifications, and the walls and towers 
that vvotild have fortified the most accessible jilain 
These obstacles were diminished in the age of the 
ems-ades Tlie bulwarks had licen completely de'siroycd 
and impcrfcctlv restored the Tews, their nation and 
worship, were for ever bamshcil , hut nature is less 
changeable than man, and the site of Tcrusalcm, though 
somewhat softenexl and somewhat removed, was still 
strong against the assaults of an enemy By the expe 
ncnct. of a recent siege, and a three years’ jiosscssion, 
the Saracens of Egypt had been taught to discern, and 
in some degree to remedv, the defects of a place which 
religion as well as honour forbade them to resign. 
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Aladin or Iftikhar, the caliph’s lieutenant, was intrusted 
\nth the defence , his pohc) strove to Testnun the native 
Christians by the dread of their own ruin and that of 
the holy sepulchre , to animate the Moslems by the 
assurance of temporal and eternal rewards. His gam 
son IS said to have consisted of forty thousand Turks 
and Arabians , and if he could muster twentj thousand 
of the inhabitants it must be confessed that the besieged 
were more numerous than the besieging army Had the 
diminished strength and numbers of the Latins allowed 
them to grasp the whole arcumference of four thousand 
yards — about two English miles and a half — to what 
useful purpose should they have descended into the 
vallev of Ben Hiramon and torrent of Cedron, or 
approached the prcapices of the south and east, from 
whence they had nothing either to hope or fear? Their 
siege was more reasonablj directed against the northern 
and western sides of the atj Godfrey of Bouillon 
erected his standard on the fir:,t swell of Mount Calvary , 
to the left, as far as St Stephen’s gate the hue of attack 
was continued by Tancred and the two Roberts, and 
Count Ra3rmond established his quarters from the atadel 
to the foot of Mount Sion, which v as no longer included 
within the prcancts of the aty On the fifth day the 
crusaders made a general assault, in the fanatic hope 
of battenng down the walls without engines, and of 
scaling them without ladders. Bj the dint of brutal 
force, they burst the first bamer, but they were dnven 
back with shame and slaughter to the camp the influ 
ence of vision and prophecj was deadened by the too 
frequent abuse of those pious stratagems, and time and 
labour were found to be the onl) means of victory The 
time of the siege was indeed fulfilled in forty dajs, but 
they were forty days of calamitj and anguish A re 
petition of the old complaint of famine may be imputed 
in some d^ree to the voracious or disorderly appetite 
o'" the Franks, but the stony soil of Jerusalem is almost 
destitute of water , the scant) spnngs and hast) torrents 
were dry in the summer season, nor was the thirst of 
the besiegers relieved, as m the at), b) the artificial 
supply of aslems and aqueducts. The arcumjacent 
countiy IS equally destitute of trees for the uses of shade 
or building, but some large beams were discovered 
in a cave by the crusaders a wood near Sichcm, 
the enchanted grove of Tasso, was cut down the 
necessar) timber was transported to the camp by the 
vigour and dexterity of Tancred , and the engines were 
framed by some Genoese artists, who had fortunatel) 
landed in the harbour of Jafla. Two movable turrets 
were constructed at the expense and in the stations of 
the Duke of Lorrame and the Count of Tholouse, and 
rolled forwards with devout labour, not to the most 
accessible, but to the most neglected parts of the fortifi 
cation Ra)rmond’s tower was reduced to ashes by the 
fire of the besieged, but his colleague was more vigilant 
and successful, the enemies were driven liy his archers 
from the rampart, the drawbridge was let down, and 
on a Friday, at three in the afternoon, the day and hour 
of the Passion, Godfrey of Bouillon stood wetonous on 
the walls of Jerusalem His example was followed on 
every side by the emulation of valour, and about four 
hundred and sixty years after the conquest of Omar, the 
holy at) was rescued from the Mohammedan yoke. In 
the pillage of public and pnvate wealth, the adventurers 
had agreed to respect the exclusive property of the 
first occupant , and the spoils of the great mosque — 


seventy lamps and mass) vases of gold and silver — 
rewarded the diligence and displa)ed the generosit) of 
Tancred. A bloody sacnfice was offered b) his mistaken 
votaries to the God of the Christians resistance might 
provoke, but neither age nor sex could mollify their 
implacable rage, they indulged themselves three da)-s 
in a promiscuous massacre, and the infection of the dead 
bodies produced an epidemical disease. After sevent) 
thousand Moslems had been put to the sword, and the 
harmless Jews had been burnt in their S)iiagogue, the) 
could still reserve a multitude of captives whom interest 
or lassitude persuaded them to spare. Of these savage 
heroes of the cross, Tancred alone betrayed some senU 
ments of compassion, )et we ma) praise the more sel- 
fish lenity of Raymond, who granted a capitulation and 
safe conduct to the garrison of the atadeL The hoi) 
sepulchre was now free , and the bloody victors prepared 
to accomplish their vow Bareheaded and barefoot, 

I with contrite hearts, and in a humble posture, they 
ascended the hill of Calvar) amidst the loud anthems 
of the clergy, lossed the stone which had covered the 
Saviour of the world, and bedewed with tears of jO) 
and penitence the monument of their redemption 

(From Tfie Decline euid Fall^ Chap Iriu ) 

Mohammed. 

According to the tradition of his companions, Moham 
med was distinguished b) the lieaut) of his person — an 
outward gift which is seldom despised, except b) those 
to whom It has been refused Before he spoke, the 
orator engaged on his side the affections of a public 
or pnvate audience. The) applauded his commanding 
presence, his majestic aspect, his pierang eye, his 
graaons smile, his flowing beard, bis countenance that 
painted ever) sensation of the soul, md his gestures that 
enforced each expression of the tongue. In the familiar 
offices of life he scnipulousl) adhered to the grave and 
' ceremonious politeness of his countr) his respectful 
I attention to the nch and powerful was dignified b) his 
condescension and affahihty to the poorest atizcns of 
Mecca , the frankness of his manner concealed the 
artifice of his views , and the habits of courtesy were 
imputed to personal friendship or universal benevolence. 
His memoi) vas capacious and retentive, his wit eas) 
and soaal, his imagination sublime, his judgment clear, 
rapid, and decisive He possessed the courage both of 
thought and action , and although his designs might 
gradually expand with his success, the first idea vvluch 
be entertained of liis divine mission bears the stamp of 
an original and superior genius. The son of Abdallah 
was educated m the bosom of the noblest race, in the 
use of the purest dialect of Arabia , and the fluenc) of 
his speech was corrected and enhanced by the practice 
of discreet and seasonable silence. With these powers 
of eloquence, Mohammed was an illiterate barbanan , his 
)oulh had never been instructed in the arts of reading 
and WTiting , the common ignorance exempted him from 
shame or reproach, but he was reduced to a narrow 
arcle of existence, and deprived of those faithful mirrors 
which reflect to our mind the minds of sages and heroes. 
Yet the book of nature and of man was open to his 
view , and some Cmcy has been indulged m the political 
and philosophical observations which are asenbed to 
the Arabian traveller He compares the nations and 
religions of the earth, discovers the weakness of tlie 
Persian ind Roman monarchies , beholds with pit) and 
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indigTMtion the dcgcncracj of the times, nml rt^ohes 
to unite, under one God nnd one king, the invincible 
spint nnd primitive virtues of the Arabs. Our more 
accurate inquiry will suggest, that instead of visiting 
the courts, the camps, tlie temidcs oT tlie cast, the tivo 
journej's of Mohammed into S)rin were confined to the 
fairs of Bostri and iJannscus , tint lie was onl) thirteen 
jears of age when he accompanied the caravan of his 
uncle, and that liis dut) compelled him to return as 
soon as he had disposed of the merchandise of Cadijale 
In these hastj and superficial excursions, the eve of 
genius might discern some objects invisible to his grosser 
companions, some seeds of I now ledge might lie cast 
upon a fruitful soil , but his ignorance of the S)nac 
language must have checked his cunosit), and 1 cannot 
perceive in the life or writings of Mohamtne-d that liis 
prospect was far cxlcndeel bejond the limits of the 
Arabian world I rom ever) region of that solitary 
world the pilgrims of Mecca were annuallv assembled 
b) the calls of devotion and commerce in the free 
concourse of multitudes, a simple citizen, in Ins native 
tongue, might sludj the political state and ch-aracter of 
the tnlics, the theory and practice of the Jews and 
Christians. Some useful strangers might be tempteal 
or forced to implore the rites of hosiutalitj , nnd the 
enemies of Mohainmcil have named the Jew, the I’crMan, 
and the Sjnan monk, whom the) accuse of lending their 
secret aid to the composition of the Koran. Coiivervation 
ennehes the understanding, but solitude is the school of 
genius, nnd the uniformity of avvorl denotes the hand 
of a single artist From his earliest youth Mohammed 
was addictcil to religious contemplation each vear, 
during the month of Ramadan, he vvithdrcw from the 
world and from the arms of Cadijah in the cave of 
llera, three miles from Me-cca, ho consulted the spirit of 
frahd or enthusiasm, whose aliodc is not in the heavens 
but in the mind of the prophet Ihe faith whicli under 
the name of Islam he preached to his family and nation, 
IS compounded of an eternal truth and a ncccss,ary fiction 
—that there is only one Ood, and that Mohammed is the 
apostle of God 

(From The Dieline nnd / nil, CImp. 1 y 
Timour tho Tartar 

The standard was unfurled for the invasion of China, 
the emirs made their report of two hundred tliousand 
veteran soldiers of Iran and 1 ouran , their baggage 
and provisions were transported by five liundrcd great 
wagons, and an immense train of horses and camels, 
and the troops might prepare for a long absence, since 
more than six months were employed m the tranquil 
journey of a c.aravan from Samarcand to Pekin Neither 
age nor the seventy of the wanter could retard the im 
patience of Fimour , he mounted on horseback, passed 
the Sihoon on the ice, marclied seventy six parasangs 
(three hundred miles) from his capital, and pitched his 
last camp m the neighbourhood of Otrar, where he was 
expected by the angel of death Fatigue, nnd the indis 
erect use of iced water, accelerated the progress of his 
fever, and the conqueror of Asia expired in the seven 
tieth year of his ago, thirty five years after he had 
ascended the throne ofZagatai IIis designs were lost , 
his armies were disbanded, China, was saved, and 
fourteen years after his decease, the most powerful 
of his children sent an embassy of fncndship and com 
merce to the court of Pekin. 


Hie fame of 1 luiour has pervadcrl the ca t and wcit) 
Ins posterity is still investeal with tlie inijierial title, and 
the admiration of Ins subjects, wlio revered hmi almost 
as a deity, may 1m justified in oinc d'^cc by the praise 
or confesnon of lus bitterc'l ciiemlei Althenigh he was 
lame of a hand and foot, his form and stature v tie not 
unworthy of Ins rani , and his vigorous lieallh, so cssen 
tial to himself and to the world, v as corrolioriteil Iiy 
icmpcranee and cxMiave In Ins familiar di course, he 
V as grave and morlc_t, and if he was ignorant of the 
Arabic language, he spike viitli fitunr and elegance 
the Persian and Turl ish idioinv It va h s deh,qht to 
converse with the Icanie I on topic of history and 
science , and the aiiiu i-mMnt of Ins leisure hours was 
the game of eh- , wineh he imjirovcd or corruj ca VatS 
new refinements In Ins religion he was a rcilcrjv, 
though not jK-rliap' -n oi-lifxlox, Nliisvulman , b-* ha 
sound understanding may tempt Us to liclicve that a 
superstitious reverence for omens and prnphceic' for 
s-aints and astrologers, was only affected as an irestrc 
nicnt of policy In the goveniment of avast ctajurclc 
stood alone and absolute, witbcut a rclr-l to OppoM-hil 
power, a favourite to 'cilucc Ins afKctio is, or a runt er 
to mislead his judgment It vras Ins firrcc t naxim that 
whatever might lie the consequence, the word of the 
prince shoull never he ikvpiiteal or rcc lied , Lnl hts 
foes have maliciously olivcrvctl tliat the commands of 
anger and de-struciion were more Mncllv cxccate-l than 
thovc of beneficence and favoar IIii *on$ ap 1 grand 
son', of whom 1 imour left sue and thinv at Ins dece3.se, 
1 ere Ins first and most submissive snbjcc s , and when 
ever they deviated from tlicir dutv, they were co rcced, 
acconhng to the lav , (/ /mgiv, v ith the bastonade ard 
aflcrwards restored to honour and command Perhaps 
his heart was not devo d cf the social viitues, perliaps 
he was no, incapable of loving his friends and pardoa 
ing his enemies , but the rules of morality -re founded 
on the public interest , and it mav Ire sufficient to 
applaud tlie wisdom of a monarcli for the hl’enh'y by 
winch he L not impovcriihcd, and for the justice liy 
which he is strengthened and cnnchexl Fo maintain 
the harmony of aiitlionty and otxrdicncc to chastise the 
proud, to protect the weak, to reward the deservang to 
lianish vice and idleness from hi< dominions, to secure 
the traveller and merchant, to restrain the depreda ions 
of the soldier, to chcnsli the lalxmts of the huslianuman, 
to encourage industry and learning, nnd, bv an cqnal 
and moderate assessment, to increase the revenue with 
out increasing the taxes, arc indeed the duties of a 
pnnee , hut, in the discharge of these duties, he finds an 
ample and immediate rccompcn'C. Timour might boast 
that, at his accession to the throne, j\sia was the prey of 
anarchy and rapine, whilst under his prosperous mon 
nrchy, a child, femrlc-ss and unhurt, might carry a purse 
of gold from, the cast to the west. Such wras his confi 
dence of mcnl, that from the. reformation he derived an 
excuse for his vactoncs, and a title to universal dominion 
rile four following observations wall serve to appreciate 
his claim to the public gratitude , and pci haps we shall 
conclude tint the Mogul emperor was rather the scourge 
than the benefactor of mankind l If some partial 
disorders, some local oppressions, were healed by the 
sword of Timour, the remedy vvas far more pernicious 
than the, disease By their rapine, cruelly, and discord, 
the petty ty rants of Persia might afllict their subjects , 
but whole nations were crushed under the footstbps of 
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the refonner The ground vhich had been occupied bj 
flounshing ones ivas often Tuarked bj his abominable 
trophies — bj columns or pyramids of human heads. 
Astracan, Canzme, Delhi, Ispahan, Bagdad, Aleppo, 
Damascus, Boursa, Sm)Tna, and a thousand others, were 
sacked, or burned, or utterlj destroyed in bis presence, 
and b\ his troops, and perhaps his conscience would 
have been startled if a pnest or philosopher had dared 
to number the millions of vuctims whom he had sacn 
ficed to the establishment of peace and order 2. His 
most destructive wars were rather inroads than con 
quests He invaded Turkestan, Kipzak, Russia, Hindo- 
stan, SjTia, Anatolia, Armenia, and Georgia, without a 
hope or a desire of presennng those distant provinces 
hrom thence he departed laden with spoil, but he left 
liehind him neither troops to awe the contumaaous, 
nor magistrates to protect the obedient natives ^Vhen 
he had broken the fabric of their ancient government, 
he abandoned them to the evils which his invasion had 
aggravated or caused , nor were these evils compensated 
bj an> present or possible benefits. 3 The kingdoms 
of Transoxiana and Persia were the proper field which 
he laboured to cultivate and adorn, as the perpetual , 
mhentance of his familj But his peaceful labours were 1 
often interrupted, and sometimes blasted, bj the absence ^ 
of the conqueror '\\ hde he tnumphed on the Volga or 
the Ganges, his servants, and even hts sons, forgot their ' 
master and their duty The public and private injunes 
were poorlj redressed bj the tardy rigour of inquiry 
and punishment , and we must be content to praise the 
mstitutions ofTimonr as the speaous idea of a perfect 
monarchy q. Vhatsoeier might be the blessings of 
his administration, they eiaporated with his hfe. To 
reign, rather than to govern, was the ambition of his 
children and grandchildren, the enemies of each other 
and of the people. A fragment of the empire was 
upheld with some glory by Sharokh, his youngest son , 
but after his decease, the scene was again involved m 
darkness and blood , and before the end of a centurv, 
Transoxiana and Persia were trampled by the Urbeks 
from the north, and the Turkmans of the black and white 
sheep The race of Timour would have been extinct, if 
a hero, his descendant in the fifth degree, had not fled 
before the Uzbek arms to the conquest of Hindostan 
His successors — the great Moguls— extended their swaj 
from the mountains of Cashmir to Cape Comonn, and I 
from Candahar to the Gulf of BeugaL Smee the reign I 
of Aurungzebe, their empire has been dissolved , ibeir 1 
treasures of Delhi have been nfied by a Persian robber , I 
and the nchest of their kingdoms is now possessed by 
a compan) of Christian merchants, of a remote island 

in the northern ocean 

(From T/u Decline and Fall Chop. Irv ) 

Death of Julian. 

VTiiIe Julian struggled with the almost insuperable 
difficulties of his situation, the silent hours of the night 
were still devoted to study and contemplation. VTien 
e\er be closed bis ejes in short and interrupted slumbers, 
bis mind was agitated with painful anxiety , nor can it 
be thought surprising that the Genius of the empire 
should once more appear before him, covering watli a 
funeral veil his head and bis horn of abundance, and 
slowly retiring from the Imperial tent The monarch j 
started from Ins couch, and stepping forth to refresh 1 
his weaned spirits v ith the coolness of the midnight I 


air, he beheld a fiery meteor, which shot athwart the 
sky and suddenly vanished Julian was coniinced that 
he had seen the menacing countenance of the god of 
war, the counal which he summoned, of Tuscan Hams 
pices, unammously pronounced that he should abstain 
from action , but on this occasion necessity and reason 
were more pre\alent than superstition , and the tmm 
pels sounded at the break of day The army marched 
through a hill\ country , and the hdls had been secretly 
occupied by the Persians. Julian led the van with the 
skill and attention of a consummate general , he was 
alarmed by the intelbgence that his rear was suddenly 
attacked The heat of the weather had tempted him 
to lay aside his cuirass , but he snatched a shield from 
one of his attendants, and hastened, wath a sufficient 
reinforcement, to the rebef of the rear gnard A similar 
danger recalled the intrepid pnnee to the defence of the 
front , and, as he galloped between the columns, the 
centre of the left was attacked, and almost overpowered, 
b\ a ftmous charge of the Persian cavalry and elephants. 
This huge body vws soon defeated by the well timed 
evolution of the light mfantry, vvho aimed their weapons 
with dextenty and effect against the backs of the horse 
men and the legs of the elephants. The Barbarians 
fled and Juban, who was foremost in every danger, 
animated the pursuit with his voice and gestures. His 
trembling guards, scattered and oppressed by the dis 
orderly throng of fnends and enemies, remmded their 
fearless sovereign that he was vnthout armour, and 
conjnred him to dcclme the fill of the impending mm 
As they exclaimed, a cloud of darts and arrows was 
discharged from the flyung squadrons, and a javelin, 
after razing the skin of his arm, transpierced the nbs, 
and fixed in the infenor part of the liver Julian 
attempted to draw tlic deadly weapon from his side , 
but his fingers were cat by the sharpness of the' steel, 
and he fell senseless from Ins horse. His guards flew to 
his relief, and the wounded emperor was gently raised 
from the ground, and conveyed out of the tumult of the 
battle into an adjacent tent The report of the melan 
cholv event passed from rank to rank , but the gnef of 
the Romans inspired them with mvancihle valour and 
the desire of revenge The bloody and obstinate con 
flict was maintained by the two armies till they were 
separated by the total darkness of the night. The Per 
sians derived some honour from the advantage which they 
obtained against the left wing, where Anatolius, master 
of the offices, was slam, and the prrcfect Sallust verv nar 
rowly escaped But the event of the day was adverse 
to the Barbanans They abandoned the field , their two 
generals, Meranes and Nohordates, fifty nobles or satraps, 
and a multitude of their bravest soldiers [fell] and the 
success of the Romans, if Julian had survived, might 
have been improved into a decisive and useful victoty 
The first words that Julian uttered, after his recovery 
from the fainting fit into which he had been thrown by 
loss of blood, were expressive of his martial spint. He 
called for his horse and arms, and was impatient to rush 
into the liattle. His remaining strength was exhausted by 
the painful eflbrt , and the surgeons who exammed his 
vvonnd discovered the symptoms of approaching death 
He employed the awful moments with the firm temper 
of a hero and a sage , the philosophers who had 
accompanied him in this fatal expedition compared the 
tent of Julian with the prison of Socrates , and the 
spectators whom duly, or friendship, or cunositv, had 
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assembled round Ins couch listened nitli rcsjKctful 
grief to the funcnl ontion of llicir dying emperor 
‘Friends and fcllon soldiers, llie seasonable pencil of 
my departure is now arrived, and I discharge with the 
cheerfulness of a ready debtor the demands of nnliire 
1 have learned from pliilo'oph) how much the soul 
IS more excellent than the Ixxlj , and that the sepam 
tion of the nobler subslnnce should lie the subject of 
joj rather than of affliction 1 have learned from 
religion that an early death has often Iicen the re 
ward of piety and I accept as a favour of the goils 
the mortal stroke that secures me from the danger of 
disgracing a character which has hitherto been sup 
ported by virtue and fortitude I die without remorse 
as I have lived viatliout guilt I am jilcascd to rcfleel 
on the innocence of my private life , and I can affirm 
with confidence that the supreme authority, that cmana 
(ion of the Divine Power, has liccn preserved in m\ 
hands pure and immaculate Detesting the corrupt 
and dcstructise maxims of despotism, I have considered 
(be haiipincjs of the people ns the end of goicrnmciit 
Sidimilting my nclions to the laws of prudence, of justice, 
and of moderttion, I have tnistcil the event to the care 
of providence Peace was the object of my counsels, as 
long as peace was consistent with the public welfare, 
but when the impenous voice of my country suinnioiicil 
me to arms I exposed my person to the dangers of war, 
with the clear fore knowledge (wlncli I had acquired 
from the art of diimation) that I was destined to fall bv 
the sword I now offer iny tnhutc of gratitude to the 
Ktemal Being wlio has not suffered me to pensh by the 
cruelty of a tyrant, by the secret dagger of conspiracy, 
or by the slow tortures of lingering disease He lias 
given me in the midst of an honoiirahle career a 
splendid and glorious departure from this world, and 
I hold It equally absurd, equally base, to solicit or to 
decline the stroke of fate .— 7 bus niucli f hare atlemptexl 
to say , bill my strength fails me, and I feel the approach 
of death —I shall cautiouslv refrain from any word that 
may tend to influence your suffrages m the election of 
an emperor My choice might be imprudent or injudi 
cious , and if it should not be ratified by tlic consent 
of the army, it might bo fatal to the person whom I 
should recommend I shall only, as a good atizcn, 
express my hopes that the Romans may be blessed with 
the government of a virtuous sovereign ’ After this 
discourse, which Julian pronounced in a firm and gentle 
tone of voice, he distnbuted by a mihtan te.vtamcnt 
the remains of his pnvate fortune, and making some 
mquity whv Anatolius was not present, he undcn,tood 
from the answer of Sallust that Anatolius was killcvl, 
and liewailed with amiable inconsistency ihc loss of 
his fnend At the same time he reproved the im 
moderate gnef of the spectators, and conjured them not 
to disgrace by unmanly tears the fate of a pnnee who 
m a few moments would be united with heaven and 
with the stars Tlie spectators were silent, ami Julian 
entered into a metaphysical argument with the philoso 
phers Pnscus and Maximus on (he nature of the soul 
fhe efforts which he made, of mind as well as Ixidv, 
most probably hastened his death His wound began 
to blml with fresh violence his respiration was embar 
msed by the swelling of the veins he called for ti ' 
draught of cold wnlcr, and, as soon ns he had drank it, 
expired without pain, about the hour of midnight. Such 
was the end of that extraordinary man, in the thirty 


second year of liis age, after a reign of one year and 
nliout eight months from the death of Constanlius In 
his last moments he display cfl, perhaps with some osten 
tition the love of virtue and of fame which had lieen 
the ruling pasvmns of Ins life. 

(I rrm /Vtr Dt Uuf ttul Fall, CIisp. xmii ) 

From tho ‘Autoblopa-aphy * 

XMitrcvcr the distinction of lartli is allot cd to form 
a suptnor order in the state, education and examj It 
should always, and will often, priylure among them a 
dignity of sentiment and propnetv of conr’uct, v Inch n 
guarded from dishonour by tbcir owai and the jiubbc 
eMccm If we read of some illustrious line *0 ancient 
that It has no lieginnmg, so wonhl that il ought to 
have no end, we sympatliirc in its various forlurcs 
nor can we blame the generous enthusiasm, or cren 
the liamilc'S vanity, of those who arc allied to the 
honours of its name 1 nr mv own part, coaid I draw 
my peabyrcc from a general, a statesman, or a celebrated 
author I should studi their lues with the rlthgcncc of 
filial loie In the investigation cf past events, our 
CHiaoMlv IS stimulated bv the imnifbalt or indirect 
reference to oursclvc-., but in the cvtmiate of honour 
Ml should learn to value the gifts of Ivaturc above 
those of Fortune , to esteem m our ancestors the 
qualities lint Iicst p-timole the interests of sociclv 
and to pronounce the descen lant of n king less truly 
noble than the ofTvpnng of a man of genius, vrhosc 
writings will instruct or delight ibe latest posterity 
The family of Confucius is, m mv opinion, the roos' 
illustrious in the world After a painful asant of eight 
or ten centuries our lotons and princes of Lurope are 
lo t in the darkncs of the middle ages , but, in the 
vast equality of the empire of China the postenlv of 
Confucius have mamtaincil above two tbousand two 
hundred years their peaceful honours and perpetual 
succession qiic chief of the famih is still revered 
bv the sovereign and the yicople as the livclv image 
of the wascsi of mankind Tlie nobility of the 
Spencers lias been illustrated and ennebed bv the 
trojibics of ^IarI\>orollgh , but 1 exhort them to con 
sidcr the /oirj Qtteeu as the most precious jewel of 
their coronet Our immortal Fielding was of tbe 
younger branch of the lairls of Denbigh, who draw 
their ongin from tlie Counts of Ilalisburg, the lineal 
descendants of Fltnco, in the seventh ccnluiy, Duke of 
Alsace [an error, see page 347, note] Far difTcrent 
have Itceii the fortunes of the I nglish and German 
divisions of the faniilv of Ilalisburg the former, the 
knights and vhenffs of Leicestershire, have slowlv risen 
to the digmtv of a peerage the latter, the hnipcrors 
of Germany and Kings of Sj>ain h-avc threatened the 
lilicrty of the old, and mvadcil the treasures of the new 
world The successors of Charles the Fifth may disdam 
their brethren of Lngland , but the romance of Tom 
Jones, that exquisite picture of human manners, vvill 
outlive the palace of the F.scunal and the impcnal 
eagle of the house of Aiistnn. 

That these seiitinicnts arc yust, or at least natural, 1 
am the more inclined to believe, as I am not myself m 
terosted in the cause, for I can derive from my ancotors 
neither glory nor shame ^ et a sincere and simple 
narrative of my own life may amuse some of my leisure 
hours , but It w ill subject me, and perhaps walh justice, 
to the imputation of vanity I may judge, however, 
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from the experience both of pa.st and of the present 
limes, that the public are aluajs curious to know the 
men uho Into left lichmd them anj image of their 
minds the mo-.t scantj accounts of such men arc 
compiled uith diligence and perused nith eagerness, 
and the student of even class ma) dense a le-sson or 
an example from the lisea, most siimlar to In-, ouai 
Mj name ma> hereafter l>c placed among the thousand 
articles of a Kiographia Untannica , and I must be 
conscious that no one is so uell qualified as mjhclf 
to desenbe the senes of m) ihoughls and actions 
The authonty of my inaslen, of the grave Thuanui. 
and the philosophic Hume, might lie suffiaent to 
pisUfy my design, hut it \iould not be difficult to 
produce a long list of ancients and modems who in 
sanous forms have cxhihitcd their own portraits. Such 
portraits arc often the most interesting, and sometimes 
the only interesting parts of their writings , and if 
they l>e sincere, we seldom complain of the minuteness 
or prolixity of these personal memonaK The lues of 
the younger Pliny, of Petrarch, and of l.resmus arc 
expressed in the epistles which they themscKcs have 
given to the world The essays of ^^o^lalg^c and 
Sir William Temple bring us home to the houses and 
bosoms of the authors we smde without conteanpt at 
the headstrong passions of Iknvenulo Cellini and the 
gay follies of Colley Cibber Tlic confessions of St 
Austin and Rousseau disclose tlic secrets of the human 
heart the commentaries of the learned Iluethavcsur 
vised his evangelical demonstration , and the memoirs 
of Goldoni arc more truly dramatic than his Italian 
comedies Tiie heretic and the chnrcimian aic stronglv 
marked in the characters and fortunes of^^Tllston and 
Hishop Xewlon, and even the dulness of Micliacl dc 
Marolles and Anthony Wood acquires some value from 
the faithful rciircsentation of men and manners Tliat 
I am equal or superior to some of thc'c, the cflccts of 
modestv or alTcctation cannot force me to dissemble 

I^onl Sbefficld coHeclcd Gitbciia ^ItsittlAtirous (j toW 

\T</t «nL\rpcd ed. 5 *814). P^i/inr tnd Fnll Knd ll»c 

honcmr of tvin** bo«dl»Tts^ by the ongioal ^tr lloadl-r la l»i< 
yean onJ tra* piiUiihed (iS-^ after hi«i death, * with the care 
fill omiA ion of all pa«i«:;cs of an irrchsiotn or immoral icnl<-nr^ 

Sip NV edition of ibe Pcchtic ttr ^ fall (3 roll. 1S54-55) 

contains the rotes of Guuot and Mtlnun a edition, in 

7 \ol* , edited bj Mr J II Hurj w’ai pnbluhej in iS^/i-iocio A 
German translation In iP-os*? anticipalcd thf* French one, and there 
was a one bj Spopvchil (4lh ed tSC^'X ^*hcre haie alvj been 
two German tranAlalioos (1*96 and i&ti) cf the 
There arc liahao ^I'lI^y^r aiid mo ’em Gre^'V tran Uiloa^ of the 
c In ifi.57 another I,.ord MtcfBclJ pulli%he<l th'^ \it rrr 
liens of the Aute'hi from which Mia Htlioyd pieced 

toi'^thcT the text tin then acceptesl Mr flirVltecl. ilitl pare tj» 
an Hlpcr edition In ijor and two rolumes of the letters were edited 
by 1 rofcTsOT Proil cr\3. *^e« (lie tnonoaraph by J C, MonAon(iP7'^) 

Fredcnc HarriAon 4 adilnTts at the Gil Commem^rat ‘ n 
SviiQtc Bcutc t two esAsjT m the etjl ih solnrrrc of ihr in 

Lntit ard Or / 1 yr/l t (1 /\ 

Thoiniis Fninc wis for t centun nnd more 
the most nbliorrctl innie m Enghnd md w-is 
nlmost univcrsnlK citctl In w"i\ of issumcd con 
tempt IS ‘Tom Paine This most fo'mulible of 
deists and Radical-. — he was rallcvl atheist and j 
held to be the most destructive of rcvailution ines j 
— was l)om at Thctfonl in Norfolk on iqih i 
Janitin 1737, the son of a Quaker stavmikcr [ 
ITie son snreK the most ur fntndlv of those 
desecniled from the Frends csprc-SsU tes ifiev ( 


that he was much intlucnccd by Qinakcr vaews— 
as docs the revolution iry i.ovdi't Roben P.a^ > , 
who, though ‘birdy a Christian,’ retained a strong 
affection for the Quaker faith in which he was 
brought up Tom Paine vvas by turns statmikcr 
and marine, schoolm istcr, evaseman, and tobacco 
nist His first publication was i tnet in aid of 
the excisemen’s agitation for increase of wages in 
1772 He liad married twice, losing his first wife, 
and soon separating from the second, when in 
1774, with introductions from hranllm, he sailed 
for Philadelphia On loth January 1776 appaartd 
his pamphlet Coitiinon Satse, which arguetl simply 
but strongly for complete independence and which, 
in Washington s words, ‘ worked a powerful change 
in the minds of many men’ His Crisis, a twelve 
month later, gave the battle era, ‘ fliesc are the 
times that try men’s souls,’ for the Amcncans* first 
victory at Trenton, wlicrc Paine himself was serving 
as a pnvatc , and Congress rewarded him vviih the 
post of Secretary to tlie Committee of foreign 
Affairs He wrote fifteen Crises m all before 1783 
to keep up the hearts of the reljcK He lost his 
post in 1779 for fiolemically discussing — and so 
divulging— State secrets altviut Prcncii supplies in 
a PennsvK inia paper, but was apiiomtcd cicrl 
of the PcnnsyUinn legislature In 1781 he vvis 
secretary of a mission to Prance, which returned 
with 2,500,000 litres and military stores and smin 
after he reeeived a public salary, and from the 
State of New York i gift of the confiscated farm 
of New Rochelle. 

In 1787 he returned, bv way of Pans, to 
England, wlierc in 1791-92 he published //ic 
liti^hls of Man, most famous of all the replies 
to Burke’s I\t/leciioiis uf'on the F rotter HeVi iitlioix 
The work, of which a million and a half copies 
were sold in England alone involved nainv in 
heava penalties, J homas Mutr, for instance fur 
circulating it got fourteen years’ trinsi>ortation 
Paine, hot ever, had slipped off to Pan--, hiving 
I>ecn elected by tlic department of I’as de C I us 
Its deputy to the National Convention Hen he 
voteil with the (urondists. and at Louia \V1 s 
Inal he ‘ alone,’ s.iys M itlamc di Sead, proposed 
what would have done Prance honour — the offer 
to the king of an asylum in Amenra ’ Ik tlu rvb^ 
offended the Robespierre faction, ind in t~94 vvas 
thrown into pnvon -possibly bv the prckurcmtn' »if 
Utc Amcncan Minister ('.oinemeur Alorri--, who 
disliked the Prench Revolution and tlu alliance 
between the new republic^- just iKpiie Ills am vt 
bavin,, wntten Part 1 of I itr i of he tsi a a nst 
atheism and agains* Clin-tianity and in fiivoaref 
deism I’art II apjvcircd in 1705 and a port on o'" 
Part 111 m I'lo- TTie Invik a! enated mo^’ o*" h » 
old fnends and it v is no nil after an ir-jirt 0-,, 
ment of eleven numtlis th il he v is rclea-etl a he 
request 01 Monroe, the ne v \mcnc n M r v cr 
and rev.orcd to hts seat m the Conve-ior B it 
he s<yn lierann dt-;, avc i with Prench jvibt s 
and ocmiped Inmself rhicPy w^th th cm k if 
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fimnce , nncl, ir itc at the long acquicscenrc of 
the American Goternment in Ins imprisonment, he 
^ lolently attacked M'asliington is 1 comm inder 
and as a statesman In 1802 he returned to 
America, lefusing to go liy a ship placed at his 
sen ice bj President Jefferson In America he 
nas welcomed by his owai jiartv, but hooted b\ 
orthodoa mobs and tabooed b) socict) He was 
embarrassed in finances, const mtlv embroiled m 
contro\ers> theological and political, and seems 
to have taken to dnnking — though doubtless the 
stones about his intemperance were greath exag- 
gerated He died at Mew York Sth June 1809 
In 1819 his bones were remored b> Cobbett (q r ) 
from New Rochelle to England , tlic) were scired 
as part of the properl> of Cobbett's son, a banl 
nipt, m 1836, their whereabouts since 1844 is 
nnkiioii n 

Replies to Paine’s theological \icws were much 
fiercer than those ag mist his political doctrines— 
Gilbert Wakclield's and Hishoji \\ atson’s being 
famous As in apologist for the American rebels, 
‘Tom’ was hated bj patnotic Eiighshincn , his 
Rights of Man was the text book of all the ex- 
treme Radicals and stmpathisers wath tlie I rcnch 
Rctolution — another ground for hatred, and I 
his deism was luteful to man) who shared his ' 
Radicalism He was sincere and courageous, but 
vain and bigoted , he lield that his pen had done 
as much for the United States as Washingtons ) 
sword, he thought his opponents knaves and j 
fools, and his attacks on revelation arc rather 1 
shrewd and bold than scholar!) or profound | 
‘Paine’s Ignorance,’ sa)s Mr Le-shc Stephen, ‘was 
vast and his language brutal , but he had the 
gift of a true demagogue— the power of wielding 
a fine vigorous English ’ The two following selec- 
tions are from the Rights 0/ Man 

Order due to Society, not to Govommont, 

Great part of that order which reigns among mankind 
IS not the eflfcct of government It Ins its origin in the 
pnnapics of society and the natural constitution of man 
It existed pnor to government, and would exist if the 
fomiaht) of government was abolished 1 he mutual 
dependence and reciprocal interest whicli man has ujKm 
man, and all the parts of a civahsed commuml) uivon 
each other, create that great chain of connection which 
holds It together Tlie land holder, the farmer, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the tradesman, and ever) 
occupation prospers by the aid which cadi receives from 
the other and from the whole Common interest regu 
latcs (heir concerns and forms their law , and the laws 
vihicli common usage ordains have a greater influence 
than the laws of government In fine, societ) per 
forms for itself almost cvciyahmg which is asenbed to 
government 

To understand the nature and quanlit) of government 
proper for man, it is necessary to attend to bis character 
As Nature created him for social life, she fitted him for 
the station she inlended In all eases she made Ins 
natural wants greater than his individual powers No 
one man is capable, without the aid of society, of suppl) 


[ mg Ins own v ants, and those wants acting uiwii cverv 
individual imiiel the wlio'c of them into soci'-ty, a, 
I naturally ns gravitalinn acu to a ccai'rr 

Put ‘■lit has gone further She has not onh forcrxl 
j man into fociU) b) a divmitv of want*- winch the 
reciprocal aid of t-ch other can fitppl), bit "be has 
implanted in him a system of s icial affcciioii-, whidi, 
though not ncce-xary to Ins cxiMtncc, arc catnlnl to 
Ins leappim. There is no penof! in life when this 
love for S'lcicty ccvst-> to act It boj,ins and ends with 
onr l>cmg 

If we examine vvilh attention into the cotrpo ition 
and convtitmion of men, the diversilv of Ins wants, aru 
the divcrsily of talents m diff'-rcnl mcai for rcc procally 
accommodating the wants of eaLh other, Ins p opensity 
to socittv, and conscqucn'ly to preserve llm advantages 
remitmg from il, we smll easily dneover the* a great 
part of V hat is called government is merr impo ilion. 

Government is no farther iietcs ary than to sap;>b (he 
few cascj, to which soeict) and eivibiatioTi arc no cm 
vtmcnllv competent, an I instance* are nrt wanting to 
shew that everything vvindi govemmeat can u cfully add 
iherco ha, l>ecn pcrformcii by the common cmucnl of 
society, without govenimcnt 

For upwards ol two ve-r, foim ihc commencement 
of the Vmcncan war, and to a longer per <nl in «r-vcia! o‘ 
the Amciican isl-'ics, there vrerc no c taldished forms of 
government Tlie old govcmmenis had licvn atiobshe'l, 
and the countrv was too inucn osvupit 1 in defence |o 
cmplov Its attsntijn m c> a’ b'bmg new govimmeats 
yet during tills i»t> rval order nnd hannonv were pro 
served as inviolate as m any country m Lurojw* T1 ere 
IS n natural aptness in uian, and more so m <o<netv, 
because it embraces a grc'tcr vanety o' abib ics nrd 
rt source, 10 accommodate itself to whatever situation it 
IS m Tlie ins’nnt formal government 15 aliokhcd, society 
begins to ait. A general as ociation takes place, and 
common interest produces common sccuniv 

•so far IS it from being true, as has be^n pretcndeil, 
that the abolition of any formal government is the dis 
solution of society, that it nets by a contra-y inipulsf and 
brings Oic latter the closer together All that part of its 
organuxation whicii it had coniniille-I to lU govemraent 
devolves ngain ujvon itself, and acts through its medium 
IMicn men, as well from natural iii-tincl as from re 
ciprocal licncfits, ha c habituated tbcmselves to *0031 
and CIV lilted life, there is alway, enough of its pnnaples 
in practice to cnrrv them through any diangcs tliev niav 
find necessary or convenient to make m their government 
In short, man is so naturally a creature of soeicu that it 
IS almost impossible to put him out of iL 

Formal government makes but a small part of civilized 
life, and when even tlie bet tint human wisdom can 
devise IS cstablushcd, it is a thing more in name and 
idea than in fact It is to the great nnd fundamental 
pnnciplcs of soaetv nnd civilization — to the common 
tisagc nniv ersally consented to, nnd mutually nnd rccipro 
Cally maintained— to the unceasing circulation of interest 
which, pessing through its million channels, invigorates 
the whole mass of civilized man— it is to these things, 
infinitely more than to anvthing which even the licsV 
instituted government can perform, that the safetv and 
prospcnly of the individual and of the whole depend. 

Tlie more perfect civilization is, the les, occasion has 
It for government, bccanse the more docs it regulate its 
own nflairs nnd govern itself, but so contrary is the 
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practice of old governments to the reason of the case, 
that the expencea of them increase m the proportion 
thev ought to dimmish It is but few general laws that 
CIV ihzed life requires, and those of such common useful 
ness, that whether the} are enforced bj the forms of 
government or not, the effect will be nearly the same. 
If we consider what the pnnaples are that first condense 
men into sonetj,and what the motives that regulate their 
mutual intercourse afterwards, we shall find, by the time 
we amve at what is called government, that nearly the 
whole of the business is performed by the natural opera- 
tion of tlie parts upon each otlier 

The Ijanded Interest. 

It is difficult to discover what is meant by the lauded 
interest, if it does not mean a combination of ansto- 
ciatical land -holders opixising their own pecumarv 
interest to that of the firmer and every branch of trade, 
commerce, and manufacture. In all other respects it is 
the only interest that needs no partial protection It 
enjoys the general protection of the world Every indi 
vadual, high or low, is interested in the fruits of the 
earth , men, women, and children, of all ages and 
degrees, wiU turn out to assist the farmer, rather than 
a harvest should not be got in , and they wall not act 
thus by any other property It is the onlv one for which 
the common prayer of mankind is puf>up, and the only 
one that can never fail from the want of means. It is 
the interest, not of the policy, but of the existence of 
man, and w hen it ceases, he must cease to I>e No otlier 
Interest in a nation stands on the same united support 
Commerce, manufactures, arts, sciences, and everything 
else, compared vvath this, are supported but in parts 
Their prosperity or their decay has not the same uni 
versal influence. hen the valleys laugh and sing, it 
IS not the farmer only, but all creation that rejoices. It 
IS a prospenty tliat excludes all envy, and this cannot 
be said of anything else. 

The complclest cditionv of Paines works are those by Mcnduni 
(3 vols. Boston, 1850) and Mr 'Vloncurc D Conwa> (4 vols. London 
1895-94) of his numeroos biographies ma> be mentioned those 
by ‘Francis Oldys (i e. George ChaJmers, 1791) Chcelham (1809), 
Rickman (1814) Sherwin (1819X Vale (1641) BUnchard (1860), and 
especially tliat b> Xroncurc D Conway (a vols, iSgaX Sec also 
Leslie Stephens History 0/ Eugtuh Thougtit tit the Eighteenth 
Century (1880) and Algers Engtishmen in the French Eevotution 

(1889X 

George Colman ‘ the Elder’ (1732-94), play- 
wright and manager, was the son of the English 
envoy at Florence, was educated at Westminster 
and Oxford, and called to the Bar m 1755 His 
theatrical proclivities were much hampered by his 
mother’s anstocratic connections, the Earl of Bath 
and General Pulteney , but in 1760 his first piece, 
Poffy Honeycombe, was produced at Drury' Lane 
with great success , next year came The Jealous 
Wife, and in 1766 The Clandestine Marrtatre, 
vvntten m conjunction with Gamck In 1767 he 
purchased, with three others, Covent Garden 
Theatre, and held the office of manager for 
seven years, when he sold his share. Dunng his 
management he had quarrels with his partners, 
and with Garnck and Mackhn , a pamphlet 
war and a succession of lawsuits followed In 
1776 he purchased the Hay market Theatre from 
Foote. He waotc many minor comedies, produced 
68 
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‘acting’ versions of plays by Shakespeare, Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, Ben Jonson, Terence, of 
Milton’s Conins, and of some French pieces His 
own translation of Terence was received with 
enthusiasm, and so was his translation, witli 
notes, of Horace’s De Arte Poetica He wrote 
essays, edited Beaumont and Fletcher’s works, 
and Ben Jonson’s, and was author of some poems, 
criticisms, and other prose pieces (published m 
3 vols 1787) Many of his plays are not merely 
clever, but brilliant, and though 1 collection 
of his Dratnaiic U'orls was published in four 
volumes in 1777, many of his things have never 
been printed Peake’s Memotis of the Colman 
Famil} (1841) and his owm son’s Random Recol- 
lections (1830) contain biographical materials , and 
Some Particulars of the Life of the Late Geo/ct 
Colman (1795) is largely autobiographical In 
1785 he had 1 stroke of paralysis, and he died 
in confinement His son, George Colman ‘the 
Younger,’ was perhaps even more famous on the 
same lines well into the next century 

Richard Cninbcilaud (1732-1811), novelist 
and essavist, was the son of the Bishop of Clonfert 
and great grandson of Dr Richard Cumberland (see 
page 47;, and was born in the lodge of Tnnilv 
College, Cambndge His mother was Joanna, 
daughter of Dr Bentley, erroneously said to be 
the Pheebe of By rom’s pastoral (see page 279) , 
and he inhented not a little of his grandfather’s 
combative temper From Bury St Edmunds and 
Westminster, where he was contemporarv with 
Cowper, Churchill, and Warren Hastings, he 
passed to Trinity College, Cambndge, and was a 
Fellow at twenty Becoming pnvate secretarv to 
Lord Halifax, he gav e up his intention of taking 
orders Through the influence of Ins patron, he 
was made Crown agent for the province of Nova 
Scotia , and he was afterwards appointed, by Lord 
George Germain, secretary to the Board of Trade. 
His populanty as a wnter of plays introduced 
him to all the literary and distinguished socictv 
of his day In 1780 he was employed on a secret 
mission to Spam, in order to endeav our to detach 
that country from the hostile confederacy against 
England, but after a twelvemonth at Madnd he 
was recalled, and payment of his drafts refused 
A sum of due to him , but as Cumber- 

land had foiled in the negotiation, and had 
exceeded his commission through excess of zeal, 
the Minister refused to reimburse him The un 
fortunate dramatist diplomatist was accordinglv 
compelled to sell his paternal estate and retire into 
pnvate life He took up his abode at Tunbndgc, 
and there poured forth forces, comedies, tragedies, 
pamphlets, cssavs, and poems, among them two 
epics. Calvary and The JLxodtad, the latter vvntten 
in conjunction vvath Sir James Bland Burgtss 
None of these was above mcdiocnty the vivafving 
power of genius wos shown only in two or three 
of his plavs In the Miinoirs of hts Own Jjfe 
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Cumberland is graphic and cnlcrl iimng but t<K> 
many of bis anecdotes of contempor tries arc im 
perfeetK authenticated IJis f imc rests on two or 
llilce of bis pla\s, nlncb include flu \Vi\l Iiuitiin 
(1771)— his best, produced with much success bj 
f.airick, The Brothers (lyf'Qj , I he J othiouoh/e 
I over{\‘]y 2 ) , Tht Jtw and 7 lu Whtel of I oilitne 
One Mould hn\c thought that the unqucstion iblc 
dramatic gift manifested in the best jilus his 
1 nowlcdgc of life and manners at home ind 
ibroad, would lii\e made Cumberland a not ibic 
norehst Hut it was not so Ilis first nnxd, 
AnnidiJ (lySp'i w is luirnedK composed , but the 
scene being paith in college aiul at court, and 
dealing with high life, the atithor <lrcw upon 
his recollections, and painted MgorousK what he 
had fell and witnessed His second work, y/cAct 
(1795)1 carefulK claborited in imitation of hielding 
was less hajipj , Cumberland was not it home in 
the humbler w*alks of life and his portraits are 
grosslj otetchirged Ihe < hararter of nzekicl 
Dow, a Methodist preacher, was praised bv Sir 
Waller bcoU as evquisite and just Hut the 
rcsembl incc to 1 iclding's I’lrson \d mis is too 
marked, and the Methodisnc elements art less 
conxincing than the learned smijihcits and hon- 
liovtte of the worilu parson And is Siotl said 
‘He had i jieculiar tistc in lore affair', which 
induced him to rcicrse the natural and usu d 
pmclice of couilship, and to throw upon the softer 
sc\ the task of wooing, which is more graccfulh, 
as well as naturalK, the jiroiincc of the man’ In 
these wooing scenes there is incMtabh a lack of 
dehcacv , Scott, who ranked his comcdic' next to 
Sheridan’s, thought liis roin tnccs indecent His 
third noitl, Johu di Lancaster was the inferior 
work of his adranced jears In the Bi/a/ni/sort 
Goldsmith somewhat h) pcrbolitall) pnised him as 

Tlic Terence of Dngl ind, the mender eif hcarle 

— surcl) one of the finest compliments ever paid 
by one .author to another, were it not olniotish 
satirical, though not perhaps unkindK meant 
Actuallj Goldsmith docs not seem to have been 
drawn to him, thought he had over refined comedj, 
and set himself to succeed b> avoiding his nvar-. 
defect, while Shendan made the world laugh at 
him as ‘Sir rrctfui Plagiarv ’ Tlie U'est fitdinn 
IS a corned) of mtngue, and its scheme of honour 
and mor.als is b) no means unexceptionable The 
hero, arriving rich and libertine from Jamaica, falls 
in love with a beautiful girl, addresses her in the 
street, pursues her to her lodging, and importunes 
her to a dishonourable alliance. Some trouble 
ensues, but so soon as the hero has had an oppor- 
tunity of explaining m a dignified manner that a 
disreputable landladj had hinted to him that the 
lad) was not the sister but the mistress of the 
sccOndarv^ hero, the mistake is at once Seen to 
be natural and venial, the lad), her brother and 
father, and fnends on both sides regard the pnn 
cipal heros conduct on the whole as generous and 


admirable 111 a hig'h degree, and the insulted lad) 
iceepts, not merelv without bciititiun but valli 
enthusiasm, Ins formal atiit for her hand 

Mr Johnson and Tcn-DrJnklnp' 

At the tea table hi- nil k ci’ni-.ld nbk dcnnnfl tpon 
ho fivoiiriie licvcri, c, and J rcmcniljcr v hen Sir 
Jo'liiia Ive)noM'5 at in) hmoe rcmindnl him tb"< 1: 
had (Inml cl. vtn ciip', he rcjltwl ‘ Sir, I ihd not coent 
)mir gla-scv of wiiw v hv slimill von number up irv 
Clip- of lta'> And then, Hnpluiig in p.Tfccl giwi 
Immmir, In addetl ‘ ''ir, I should have n’ca.v'''l the 
lady from an) ftirlicr trouble if it bad no' Ixirn for vou 
rcmirl , but )ou have remindclme that Iv intone of 
llicdir'cn, and I nilii-t rtqin l 'dr Cnmlictland to tojtil 
np nn iiumlicr’ \) Inn he aw the nadincs': and com 
jdacenc) wilIi winch mv wifcobc)cd his cal!, h' turn"! 
a kind and cheerful hvik on li'r, and caid ‘^Iad'm, I 
iniKt tell )ou for v our com for )u i have cac.ipcii much 
better than a C' rtain ladv ilid a wliilr agi\ Uji-.a whc*c 
pilicntx r mini led greailv more than I l»'i- done 
nn vourj hut the ladv aiUed me for no o'htr purjej^; 
than to make a r'nj o'" mi, and <. t me gabbling !n : 
parcel of (Kopk 1 1 new no lung of eo, ma lain I I ed 
m) revenue on litr, for 1 swallov c-l five and twtnt cu;!^ 
of her tea, and did not treat her wi'h ae nnnv woriU’ 

<r r m lb*- Vfia / 1 

From 'Tho West Indlntu’ 
htrs Biiln fr d\liv, how vou ‘it, mu mg an 1 irojv 
'ighnig and desponding ’ I m 3‘hamexl of voa, 
Mr 1 ulmer is tin- the corntrv vou descnkal to tre, a 
second J Idorado n'er> of gold and rods of diatronrs? 
■) on found me in a prettv J-niig retird wav of I fe at 
Roukigne, tut of liie nois- ari bu tic of the worl) ard 
vvhollv at mv ea e , vou iniicc‘1 vvas upo the wing 
vvitli a fien jicrsecminn at voiir levck bu* Id c a true 
son of 1 ovola, vo i bad tlicn a thou and ingemnu' dcvi e. 
to rejiair vour fmtune , and this vo r native cotintrv was 
to l>e the secne of eo ir jierfonuanct s fool dial 1 vvas, tc 
be inveigled into it b\ vou for wlial have vve gut, 

whom have vve guild liut oursclvc'? whidi of all v'aur 
trams has tal en fire’ cveii this poor t-xpeuicnt of vonr 
liool stllei s shop seems ahamloncd , fim if a chance 
customer drops in, who is there, prav, to help him to 
what he wants’ 

J n’mcr I’allv, vou know il K not upon sligh grounds 
that 1 desjeair , there bad us’d to lie a livelihood to lx; 
pick’d up in this coiintrv, lioth for the honest and dis 
honest 1 have tried each walk, and am Iihclv* to starve 
nl last there is not a point to which thewat and facultv 
of man c.an turn, that I have not set mine to but in 
vam, 1 am beat through ever) quarter of the compass 
Mrs Bid Ah ' common cITorts all Btnke me a iwestcr 
stroke, Mr I ulmer, if vou wish to male an) figure in 
tins countr) 

But Hut where, how, and wkal? I have bluster d for 
prerogative I Imve liellowcd for freedom I have offer’d 
to serve m) countr) , I have engaged to Iictnvv it a 
masterstroke trul) , wh), I have talked treason, wnt 
treason, and if a man can’t live b) that he can bee b) 
nothing Here I set up ns a bookselkr, wh) men left 
off reading , and if I was to turn butcher, I believe o’mv 
conscicntc the) 'd leave off eating 

Mis But MTi), there now ’s )our lodger, old Captain 
Dudlc), ns he calls himself there ’s no flint avathont fire , 
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something might be struck out of him, if you 'd the tnt 
to find the ivuj 

Fill Hang him, an old dr) skm’d curmudgeon , you 
ma) as irell tlimk to get truth out of a courtier, or can- 
dour out of a critic I can make nothing of him, beside., 
he ’s poor, and therefore not for our purpose. 

Zln Fid The more fool he ' ou’d any man be 
poor that had such a prodigy in his possession? 

Fid His daughter, you mean , she is, indeed, uncom 
monl) beautifuL , 

Mrs FuL Beautiful ' 'W’hy, she need onl) be seen, to 
ha\e the first men in the kingdom at her feet Egad, 
T tvish I had the leasing of her beaut) , nhat nould 

some of your young Kabobs give ? 

Ful Hash ' here comes the captain , good girl, leave 
us to oursehes, and let me frv uhat I can make of him. 

^frs Fid Captain, truU ! i’ faith I ’d have a regiment, 
had I such a daughter, Ijefore I tvas three months older 
\_Exit as Captain DldleI entfrs 
Ful Captain Dudley, good morning to you 
Dii-IIq hir FiUmer, I have borroued a book from 
your shop, ’tis the sixth volume of my deceased friend 
Tnslram he is a flattering vvntcr to us poor soldiers 
and the dmne story of Le Ferre, vihich makes part of 
this book, in my opinion of it, does honour not to its 
author only, hut to human nature 

F id He’s an author I keep in the way of trade, but 
one I never relish'd he is much too loose and profligate 
for my taste. 

Dud That s being too severe I hold him to be a 
moralist in the noblest sense , he phys indeed vnth the 
fancy and sometimes perhaps too wantonly , hut while 
be thus designedly makes his main attack, he comes 
at once upon tlic heart , refines, amends it, softens it , 
beats down each selfish barrier from about it, and opens 
every sluice of pity and benevolence. 

Ful We of the catholic persuasion are not much 

bound to him ‘\\ell. Sir, I shall not oppose your 

opinion, a favountc author is Id c a favounte mistress, 
and there you know, Captain, no man likes to have his 
taste arraigned 

Dud Upon my word, Sir, I don’t know what a man 
likes in that case , ’us an experiment I never made 
Ful Sir ' — Are you serious 

Dud Tis of little consequence whether you think so 
Ful ^Vhat a formal old png it is 1 [aside], I appre- 
h.nd you. Sir , you speak vnth caution , you are mamed’ 
Dud I have been 

Ful And this y oung lady , whicii accompanies you — 
Dud Passes for my daughter 

Ful Passes for his daughter ' humph — [aside] She 
IS exceedingly beautiful, finely accomplished, of a most 
enchanting shape and air 

Dud \ ou are much too partial , she has the greatest 
defect a woman can have. 

Ful How so, pray ’ 

Dud, She has no fortune. 

Ful Rather say that you have none, and that’s a 
sore defect m one of your years, Captam Dudley you ’ve 
served, no doubt ’ 

Dud Familiar coxcomb I But I ’ll humour him 
[aside], 

Ful A close old fox ' But 1 11 unkennel him [asxde\ 
Dud Above thirty years I 'v e been in the service, 
Mr Fulmer 

Ful I guess’d as much I laid it at no less why. 
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’tLs a wearisome time, ’tis an apprenticeship to a profes 
Sion fit only for a patriarch. But preferment must Ik: 
closely followed you never could have been so far 
behind hand in the chace unless vou had palpably 
mistaken your way Vou 11 pardon me, but I begin 
to perceive you have hved in the viorld, not with it. 

Dud It may be so, and you, perhaps, can give me 
better counsel 1 'm now soliating a fav our , an exchange 
to a company on full pay , nothing more, and yet I meet 
a thousand bars to that tho’, w ithout boasting, 1 should 
think the certificate of services which I sent in might 
have purchased that indulgence to me. 

Ful M ho thin] s or cares about ’em ? Certificate of 
services, indeed I Send in a certificate of your fair 
daughter , carry her in your hand with you 

Dud What ' Who ' My daughter ' Carry my 
daughter ' Well, and what then ’ 

Ful Why, then yonr fortune 's made, that 's alL 
Dud I understand you and thia you call knowledge 
of the world ? Despicable knowledge , but, sirrali, I 
will hav e you know — [thrcatcniiig him] 

Ful Help' Who ’s w ithin " Wou'd you stnke me. 
Sir, woitd you lift up your hand against a man in his 
own house ? 

Dud In a church, if he dare insult the povertv of a 
man of honour 

Ful Have a care what von do, remember there is 
such a thing in law as an assault and battery , ay , and 
such tnfliDg forms as warrants and indictments. 

Dud Go, Sir, you are too mean for my resentment 
’tis that, and not the law, protects yoa Hence I 

Ful An old, absurd, incorrigible blockhead ! I’ll be 
reveng’d of him [aside] 

See hzi Metmurj (e voU. jSctv) and Gecage Pastons Little 
Memoirs e/ the Eighteenth Centiny (1901) His plays arc id 
iirs Incbbald s British Theatre 

Ricliard Brliislcr Sheridan, 

dramatist and political orator, was the most bnl- 
liant of a gifted family representing an old ndtiie 
Irish clan in County Cavan His great-grandson, 
Lord DufTenn, reckoned that m two hundred and 
fifty years the family had produced twenty seven 
authors and upwards of two hundred books , and 
the author of Litters from High Latitudes was fully 
entitled to include himself and his gifted mother, 
the author of The Lament of the Irish LZimgiant 
Thomas Sheridan, D C L and Jacobite histoncal 
waiter, suffered for the cause of James 11 ^ and was 
father of the Chevalier Shendan, Prince Charlie’s 
tutor and comrade in arms , Thomas’s nephew, 
another Thomas, D D and fnend of Swift, was a 
schoolmaster in Dublin, and translator His son, 
a third Thomas (1719-88), became a teacher of 
elocution m Dublin and author of a Life of Swift, 
but was first an actor and playwright, ind at this 
stage of his career mimed the poetess Frances 
Chamberlaine, who as Mrs Frances Shendan 
(1724—66) was to be a notable novelist and 
dramatist, her works compnsc three unimpor- 
tafit comedies and two novels — The Memoirs of 
Miss Sidney Btddulph (1761), which was praised 
by Johnson, approved by the public, and trans- 
lated into French by the Abb6 Prevost, and The 
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History of Nourjahad, an Oriental talc adapted for 
the stage b> Sophia Lee Cset page G53) Tiit son 
of this couple was the brilliant dramatist, who also 
attained his ambition of becoming a statesman 
Richard Bnnsle> Shendan uas bom in Dublin on 
the 30th of October 1751, and m is educated partly 
in Dublin and then at Harrou , his parents had 
settled m London, md Richard ncser revisited his 
old home. After Icav ing school, he and a school 
friend named Halhed wrote a three act farce 
called Jupiter, md 
he tned a verse 
translation of the 
Lpistla of Art stir 
lutus In 1771 the 
Sherid ms removed 
to Bath, where they 
made acquaintance 
with the fimil) of 
Linlcy the com 
poser, and, after a 
romantic courtship, 

Richard marned 
Llizabeih Linlcj in 
1773 ri’c joung 
couple settled in 
London to a life 
much be>ond their 
means, and Sheri 
dan now made more 
senous efforts at 
dramatic composi- 
tion In 1775 The 
Rivals w as pro 
duced at Covent 
Carden, and, though 
at first It failed, was 
after some rev ision 
universally recog- 
nised as a great and 
admirable comedy 
In the same jear 
appeared the poor 
farce called St 
Patricks Day, and also The Diiaiua, which had a 
run of over seventy nights in the first season In 
1776 Shendan, with the aid of Link) and another 
fnend, bought half the patent of Drur) Lane 
Theatre for ;^35,ooo from Camck, and m 1778 the 
remaining share for ;£45i®oo, the monc) being 
largely raised on mortgage. His first production 
was the Rivals, his second a purified edition of 
Vanbrugh’s Relapse, under the title of A Tnp to 
Scatborough Three months later appc.ared his 
greatest work. The School for Scandal, which, if 
somewhat lacking in cohesion, presents a senes of 
extraordinanly bnlliant scenes and a succession 
of wonderfully witty dialogues flu Critic (1779), 
teeming with sparkling wit, was Shendan’s last 
dramatic effort, with the exception of a poor 
traged), Pisarro, much altered from the German 
of Kotzebue. On the dissolution of Parliament m 


1780 Shendan was elected for Stafford, and in 1702 
became Lndcr-Secretar) for I orcign Affairs under 
Rockingham, he was afterw.irds Secretary to the 
Treasury in the Caalition Ministr) (17831 His 
parh imemtar reputation d itea from Ins great 
speeches m the impcaeliinr nt of Warren Hastings 
(1787-94) In 1794 he again electnfie-d the House 
b> i magnificent oration in rcpl> to I^rd Morning 
ton’s denunciation of the I renrh Revolution , but 
he urged uncondition d resistance to Bomapartc, 

and s)-mpathiscd 
wath the Spaniards 
and others who 
rose ag iinst French 
I) ninny lie re 
maincd till the end 
the devoted fricrd 
and adherent of 
hov, and was also 
the defender and 
«j)ol esman of the 
I’nncc Regent On 
Fox’s death (1806 
he w as disappointed 
in his hope of lieing 
made leader of the 
Wings but under 
the ‘ Ministry of all 
the Talents’ he vas 
made treasurer to 
the nav) In 1807 
he was defeated at 
W LStminstcr, and 
though he found a 
scat for Ilcliester, 
his parlianicntan 
career came to an 
end in 1812 In 
1792 his first wife 
died, and three 
vears later he 
married a daughter 
of the De.an of 
W^mchester, who 
survived him The affairs of the theatre had 
gone bndl) The old building had to be closed 
as unfit to hold large audiences, and a new one, 
opened in 1794, was burned in 1S09. This last 
calamitv put the finishing touch to Shendan’s 
pecuniar) difficulties, which had long been senous 
He died 7th Jul) 181G , but Mr Fraser Rac has 
proved that the story ts not true tliat at the end 
he suffered severe pnvation or was in want of 
ordinarv comforts His funeral in W’cstminster 
Abbc) was exceptional!) magnificent 

His inconsiderate and happy-go-lucky ways 
led all his life long to gmcatl) exaggerated or 
unfounded stones about his convivaal excesses 
and other extravagances But it was always ac- 
knowledged that as a politician he was incorrupt 
in a corrupt age, independent, and intrepid He 
cagcrl) opposed the war with America and the 
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Irish Union, and zealouslj defended the hberty of 
the press On Dr Johnson’s motion, he ti-as made 
a member of the famous Literarj Club , and he 
ivas a member of Brooks’s, and emmentl> popular 
in society His political orations, if they erred 
on the side of exuberance, iiere many of them 
great oratoncal triumphs His bitterness against 
Warren Hastings ivas doubtless the outcome 
of sincere conmction that the Indian proconsul 
mented the worst that could befall him , for 
‘Sherry’ n'as always transparently’ free from emy 
or malice, and was charitable to a fault 

As dramatist, he ranks in populanty next to 
Shakcspicare, and is the last great wnter of English 
comedy He represents that comedy of manners, 
ofwnt and repartee, ofahich Etherege and \\ ycher- 
ley were the first notable exponents, Congreic 
the supreme master, and Goldsmith the reviier 
And if in sheer bnlliancy of wit Congrcie sur- 
passes all of them, Shendan is surpassed by none 
in truly mirth-pro\ oking situations and colloca- 
tions, m entertaining dialogue, or in the fascination 
which is the dramatist’s highest tnumph His 
satire is not that of the moralist , indeed, it has 
been objected to the School for Scandal that, as 
in Tom Jones — wath which it has some points of 
resemblance — the extravagant libertine is generous 
and warm-hearted, the grave and decorous charac- 
ter a mean hvpocnte If the School for Scandal 
has borrowed some features from Tom Jones and 
Blifil, the Rivals owes not a little to Humphry 
Clinker Captain Absolute has a prototype in testy 
Matthew Bramble , and Mrs Malaprop’s immortal 
allegory on the banl s of the >. lie has not a few 
congeners in Mrs M’lnifred Jenkins’s derangement 
of epitaphs On the other hand, some of the 
speeches in Ptzarro were said to have a closer re- 
semblance to Sheridan’s own oratory in the House 
of Commons than to that of the sixteenth century 
Spaniards or Kotzebue’s Peruvians ‘Here’s to 
the maiden of bashful fifteen,' sung in the School 
Jor Scandal, became a standard English song 
‘Had I a heart for falsehood framed’ is the only 
one in the score of songs and ‘airs’ in the Duenna 
that IS still remembered. ‘ I own the soft impeach- 
ment’ IS another of Mrs Malaprop’s saynngs which, 
m whole or in part, is now an essential part of the 
Philistine vocabulary , and it was Sir Benjamin 
Backbite who first spoke of ‘a beautiful quarto 
page, where a neat nvulet of text shall meander 
through a meadow of margin’ ‘The malice of a 
good thing IS the barb that makes it stick,’ and 
‘When ingratitude barbs the dart of injury, the 
wound has double danger in it,’ occur both in the 
School for Scandal ‘Love gilds the scene and 
women guide the plot’ is from the epilogue to the 
Rivals, and at least one saying of the play waaght- 
politiaan in his owai proper character has become 
proverbial ‘The right honourable gentleman is 
indebted to his memory for his jests and to his 
imagination for his facts’ was a retort by Shendan 
to Dundas m the House of Commons It rarclv 


happened that Shendan’s stage characters were 
identified with actual persons, but it was univer- 
sally taken for granted that Sir Fretful Plagiary 
was a caricature of Cumberland the dramatist 
Pizarro is forgotten , but no comedies hav e a 
stronger hold on modem play going Englishmen 
of all classes than the Rivals and the School Jor 
Scandal, as strong as in the day's when Kemble 
and Mrs Siddons w ere still playing for the genial 
dramatist-manager 

Song from ‘ The Duenna ’ 

Had I a heart for falsehood framed, 

I ne’er conld injure you , 

For though your tongue no promise claim’d. 

Your cliarms w ould make me true. 

To you no soul shall bear deceit, 

ICo stranger offer wrong , 

But friends m all the aged you ’ll meet. 

And lovers in the young 

But when they Icam that you have blest 
Another with your heart, 

They ’ll bid aspinng passion rest. 

And act a brother’s part 
Then, ladv, dread not here deceit, 

\or fear to suffer wrong , 

For fnends in all the aged you ’ll meet. 

And brothers in the young 

Prom 'The Critla’ 

Servant [entennf] Sir Fretful Plagiary, sir 
Dangle Beg him to walk up — Now, Mrs Dangle, 
Sir Fretful Plagiarv is an author to your own taste. 

Mrs Dangle I confess he is a favounte of mine, be 
cause everybodv else abuses him 
Sneer Very much to the credit of your chanty, madam, 
if not of your judgment 

Dan But, egad ' he allows no raent to any author but 
himself, thit’s the truth on ’t, though he’s my fnend 
Sneer Xever He is as envious as an old maid 
verging on the desperation of six and thirty , and then 
the insidious humility with which he seduces you to 
give a free opinion on any of his works, can be e.xceedcd 
only by the petulant arrogance vnth which he is sure to 
reject your observations, 

Dan Very true, egad 1 though he ’s my fnend 
Sneer Then his affected contempt of all newspaper 
stnetures , though, at the same time, he is the sorest man 
alive, and shnnks like scorched parchment from the fiery 
ordeal of true cnticism vet is he so covetous of popu 
lanty, that he had rather be abused than not mentioned 
at all 

Dan There ’s no denying it , though he ’s my fnend 
Sneer You have read the tragedy he has just finished, 
hav en’t you ? 

Dan O yes , he sent it to me yesterday 
Sneer A\ ell, and y ou think it execrable don’t you? 
Dan AVhy, between ourselves, egad ' I must own — 
though he’s my fnend — that it is one of the most — 
he’s here' — [elstdej — finished and most admirable per 
form 

Sir Fretful Mr Sneer with him, did you say ? [Enters'] 
Dan Ah, my dear fnend! Egad I we were just 
speaking of your tragedy Admirable, Sir Frclful , 
admirable 1 
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Siu^r \ou never did nn>llung bL>'oiid it, Sir 1 rctfiil , 
:\er in )our life 

ill 1 \oii nnke me extreme]) liipp) . for, \uillout 
compliment, in> dear bneer, there ixn I a iimn in the 
orld whose judgment I v due ns I do )oiire, aiul Mr 
'angle’s 

Mrs D The\ are onl) hiigliing ni )on, Sir I'retfiil , 
ir it wn but just now tint 

Dan Mrs l>angU Mi ' Sir ] retfnl, )ou 1 now Mrs 
'angle Mv friend Sneer was ralhing just now- lie 

nows how she admires mui, and 

Sir 1 O I oul ’ I am sure Mr Sneer has more taste ami 

ncerit) than to V double faceil fellow ' [ Ui,le 

D^n ^ t-s, )e5, Sneer will Jest, but a Ik tier 

iiinoured 

Sir 1 Oh, I know 

Dan lie has a ready turn for ridicule, his wit costs 
im nothing 

'll! r No, egad ' or I should wonder how he came 
y it [ I fill 

A/rs D Because hi' jest is nlw aj-s at the expense of hi' 
lend 

Dan But, Sir I retfiil, base sou 'ent a our plas to the 
ianagers)el? or can I Ik. of aii> scrsire toaon’ 

Sir I Sincereh , then, you do like the piece ? 

Siiitr Mondcrfull) ' 

Sir I But, come now there uiii't Ik something that 
an think might lie mended, ch^- — Mr Iranglc has 
othing stnick sou ? 

Dan Mil), faith, it is but an ungracious thing for the 
lost part to 

Str r Mitli most authors it is just so indeed the) 
re in general strangeU tenacious b it, for my p'ri, I 
aa never so well plca.scd a.s when a judieious critic points 
ut any defect to me , for what is the puqiosc of shcvviti'' 
work to a friend if aou don t mean to profit In his 
pinion ? 

Siifir \ cry true Mhv, then, though I senotislv 
dmire the piece upon the whole yet there is one small 
bjcclion which, if you II give me leave, 1 II mention 
Sir r Sir, you can t oblige me moic 
Snei-r I think n wants madent 
Sir D Good God ! you suqiri'e me ' wants incident? 
Sin-cr \cs, I own 1 think the inadenls arc too 
;w 

Sir D Good God I Believe me, Mr Sneer, there i> 
o person for whose yudgtncnl 1 have a more implicit 
efcrencc, hut I protest to sou, Mr Sneer, I am onlv 
pprchcnsivc that the incidents are too crow deal — My 
car Dangle, how does it strike yoiP 
Dan Kcally, I can’t agree with nvv friend Sneer I 
lank the jilot quite sufTicient , and the four first nets by 
aany degrees the best I ever read or saw m my life If 
might venture to suggest anything, it is that the interest 
ather falls off in the fiftlu 
Sir r Rises, 1 Ixilicacyou mean, sir 
Dan No, I don’t, upon my word 
Sir r \cs, ye-s, you do, upon my soul, U certainly 
lon't fall off, I assure v ou , no, no, it don’t fall off 
Dan Now, Mrs Dangle, didn t yon say it struck you 
n the same light ’ 

Mrs D No, indeed, I did not I did not sec a fault 
n any part of the play from the beginning to the end 
Sir r Upon my soul, the women arc the best ludccs 
iftcr all I 

Afrs D Or if I made any objection, I am sure it was 


to iiothioj 111 lb( jMC c , but tin 1 was afrad i wj.v, w, 
the whoh, a Jiltk I<>o lun 

Str J I’rajr, in. Dm, d'> you ijKaV a- t > di r tion of 
tune, or do you m an that the 'oiy t, ted uiH , n 
out ? 

'ifrs D IJ lu 1 ' iK> 1 sjwal eti’y v'Uii to 

tin. u u-1 Ifii, tb (.if 'I tin; p’avt 

Sir y Ihen I an vr'; haj j v — vrty h-jp rod'a-l, 
I icau c the pLv i< a v’l'i 1 ( lav, a reirar) a> j 1 o-, j’-r 
I 'Iiuvild not viii lire to dilT'-r v'l b a !a ly <• a a ; i * ut 
lavtc , but on llir c fxx vioris tl - atcb y j I n ',11 
the iiitli 

i/rj f> 1 I- tpj/i c 1 * n us' 1 ave 1 i-cxx ''•tr Dar^'ca 

flrawlmg manner o'" it- Im ' it lr» nK 

* 11 / r Oh if '!r 1 '-Of I" t'" 1 1 tl "‘'a q u'-- ' tr 

affair, 1 it I arc y l, Mrv Dar’lr, tin fr tarmr-' 
von c-ii •-,) rc mr tli-c'- 1 o irv an! a h-li I 11 tr ’I'ttal’- 
to rc^'l aoi th'- wlnlc fr mi Ik-i luinn to ct vi 'c 
prolo-no and cp In me, ai 1 a’ln v t tr- far the nine 
lu-twccn tnc nets. 

Atrs D I liOjK to v'-e ( or, t}tr * a^c n'M at 

Dm Well “vir I i/-tD! I wi'' y ^ v y Ik- r’ c to 
g't nd a Lz ilv of ll c rev jp:j> r critic ov n. Vv,n 'D 
of oitrv 

Sir 1 Hic ii'-w pa v-ft ' Mr, th v are t! ^ n v ’1 a 
oils hfciitiw , eU rnir-t 'c, infe ua' — 1 a ll 1 s'" 
read th tn , no 1 nrkc it a rule tic to Iik-;. mta "• 
nKV pap-T 

Dai \ on art qu tc rigi t '^x 1 ' c--' a nly nu'* h'r* 
-n nuthi r of delit-le fcchn-n to sr< tlm 1 l’«- s tt'-y 
t’l c 

Sir 1 No qji'c the con’rary th- r alu,ve i< ir fas', 
the l"C't paneg 7ic 1 1 kt it of all thirpv \r "C'l vri 
rcput-tioT IS only in danger f-aam I’lcir uppa 1 

Steer \\ ha, that , true, end thil a tsu , notv.cnaoe 

the »i her day 

Str 1 \Mi-t? Where’ 

Dx> \), V ,u m sn m ■ paper of Tnttrsby it was 
complctclv ill na’crcd to Ic . ire 
Sri On, s > jinuh the kKrtter In In H.a ’ I 
vvoiildii’t have it othrnvive 

D'n Ccrialnlv, it i' only to t>c 1 u hcil at, fo' 

Sir r \ ou don t happen tn ic\.oBccl wint the fellow 
said, do vou ’ 

Sneer I'rny, Dnnj Ir Sir hnlful seems n Ihtlt 
anxious 

Str I O lud, no' rnxiois? not 1, no' the least — I — 
hut one max as well hear, yon I now 

D^i Sneer, do y ' recollect’ Make out ^nme 
thing l-tout 

Sie-r I walk I7e D^iti'e'] ^<s, \C', I rc-ncml^ 
perfectly 

SirD WvU, nnd prav now— no' that it signifies— 
what might the gentlunan '•iv ? 

Steer \VIiy, he rovmdle -wschs that yon have not the 
slightest invention or ongmal pcnius whatever, lliough 
you arc the greatest tradneer of nil o her authors living 
Sir D lln hn, ha ' vcrygoovll 

Sneer That, ns to comedy vou have not one idea of 
your own, he lichcves, even m your commonplace Ixrok, 
where sltav jokes and pilfered watticisms an. kept with 
a.s miicli method as the ledger of the Dost and Stolen 
Office 

Sir r lla, hn, lia * verv ple-asant ' 

Sneer Naa, that vou are so unliickv as not to kave 
the skill even to s/eal vnlli taste , but that you glean 
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from tlie refuse of obscure volumes, where more judicious 
plagiarists ha\e been before jou, so that the bodj of 
jour work is a composition of dregs and sediments, like 
a bad tavern’s worst ^vlne. 
i>tr F Ha, ha 1 

Snicr In jour more senous elTorts, he sajs, jour 
bombast \''ouId be less intolerable if the thoughts were 
ever suited to the expressions, but the homeliness of 
the sentiment stares through the fantastic encumbrance 
of Its fine language, like a clown in one of the new 
uniforms 

Str F Ha, ha 1 

Sneer That jour occasional tropes and flowers suit 
the general coarseness of jour stjle, as tambour spngs 
would a ground of linsej woolsej , while jour imita 
tions of Shakespeare resemble the mimiciy of FaLstafTs 
page, and are about as near the standard of the ongnoL 
SirF lla' 

Sneer In short, that even the finest passages jou 
steal are of no service to jou, for the povertj of jour 
own language prevents their assimilating, so that they 
he on the surface Id e lumpa of marl on a barren moor, 
encumbenng what it is not in their power to fertilise 
Sir F \Afler great agitation ^ Xow, another jicrson 
would be vexed at this 

Sneer. Oh, but I wouldn’t have told you, onlj to 
•divert JOU 

Str F I know it I am diverted — ha, ha, ha ' Mot 
the least invention' ha, ha, ha' — very good, very 
good ' 

Sneer 'i cs , no genius ' ha, ha, ha ' 

Fan A severe rogue, lia, ha, ha ' — but jou are quite 
rjglit. Sir Fretful, never to read such nonsense. 

Str F To be sure, for if there is anj thing to one’s 
praise, it is a foolish vanitj to be gratifievl at it, and if 
it 15 abuse, vvhj, one is always sure to hear of it from 
one d — d good natured friend or another ' 

From The School for Scandal ’ 

Lady Sneer-veil Mana, my dear, how do jou do? 
\k’hat’s the matter’ 

Mana Oh, there is that disagreeable lover of mine. 
Sir Benjamin Backbite, has just called at mj guardian’s 
with his odious uncle, Crabtree , so I slipt out, and ran 
hither to avoid them. 

Lady S Is that all ’ 

Joseph Sur/au If mv brother Cliarlca had been of 
the partj, madam, perhaps you would not have been so 
much alarmed 

Lady S Naj, now jou are severe, for I dare swear 
the tnith of the matter is, Alana hcaul you were here 
— But, mj dear, what has Sir Benjamin done that jou 
should avoid him so’ 

Mana Oh, he has done nothing — but ’tis fer what he 
has 'aid Ins conversation is a perpetual libel on all his 
acquaintance 

Joseph Aj, and the worst of it is, there is no advan 
lage in not knowing him — for he ’ll abuse a stranger just 
as soon as his best fnend , and his uncle Crabtree ’s as 
liad 

JUtdy S Xaj, bat we should make allowance. Sir 
Benjamin is a wit and a poet 

Marta For mv part, I own, madam, wat loscs its 
respect with me when I see it in co npanj with raalicc 
— What do voj think, Mr Surface? 

J<-sept Certainly, madam, to smile at the jest which 




plants a thorn in another s breast is to become a priiiopal 
m the misch ef 

Lady S Pshaw ' — there ’s no possibility of lx.iiig 
vnttv without a little ill nature the malice of a good 
thing is the barb that mal es it sticl — What ’a jour 
opinion, Mr Surface? 

Joseph To be sure, madam , that conversation v here 
the spuat of raillery is suiiprcssed will ever appear 
tedious and insipid 

Mana M ell, I 11 not debate how far scandal mav 
be allowable , but m a man, I am «ure it is alwavs 
contemptible Me liave pride, envy, nvalship, and a 
thousand little motives to depreaatc each other, but 
the male slanderer must have the cowardice of a woman 
before he can traduce one. 

Set- ant [entenn^\ Madam, Mrs Candour i-, below, 
nnd if vour ladyship’s at leisure, will leave her 
carnage. 

Lady S Beg her to walk m — Vow, Mana, hov ever, 
here is a character to jour taste , for though Mrs Candour 
IS a little talkative, everybody allows her to be the Iiesl 
natured and best sort of w oman 

Maria Ves — vntli a very gross affectation of goml 
nature and benevolence, she doc-, more imscbicf Uian 
the direct maliee of old Crabtree. 

Joseph I’ faith, that’s true, Lady Sncerwell , when 
ever I hear the current running against the characters 
of mj fnends, I never think them in such danger as when 
Candour undertakes their defence. 

Lady S Hush ' — here she is ' 

Mrs Candour [eutenug] My dear Lady Sneerwxll, 
how have you been this century ? — Mr Surface, what 
news do you hear’ — though indcal it is no matter, for 
I think one hears nothing else but scandal 

Joseph Just so, indeed, ma’am 

Mrs C O Mana ' child — what ' is the whole affair oil 
between yon and Charles? His extravagance, I presume 
— the tow n talks of nothing else 

Mana I am very sorrv, maam, the town lias so little 
to do 

Afrs C True, true, child but tliere’s no stopping 
jKoplc’s tongues I own I was hurt to hear it, as I 
indeed was to learn, from the same quarter, tliat your 
guardian, Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, have not agreed 
lately as well as could be wished 

Mana ’Tis strangely impertinent for people to busv 
themselves so 

tMrs C ^ cry true, child but v hat s to be done ? 
People wall talk — there’s no preventing it \Miv, it 
was but yesterday I was told that MiSs Gadabout Jiad 
eloped with Sir Filligrec I lirt But there no minding 
what one hears, though, to be sure, I had tliL from 
very good authority 

jMarta Such reports are highlv scandalous 

tMrs C So they arc, child — shameful, shameful ' But 
the world is so ceusonous, no character escapes Well, 
now, who would have suspectcvl your fnend, Mi's Prim, 
of an indiscretion ’ A ct, sucli is the ill nature of people 
that thev say her uncle stopt her last week, just as 
she wa> stepping into the York mail with her dancing 
master 

PMana I ’ll answer for 't there arc no grounds for tin' 
report 

Mrs C Ah, CO foundation in the world, I dare swear 
no more, projnblj, than for the Ston circulated la t 
month of Mr> hcstinos affair with Colonel Cawmo 
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ihougli, to Ik burc, lliat rmttcr MU iKicr titilul) ck-ar<il 
up 

Josc/'h llic license of iinciiUon sonic people nlc is 
monstrous indeed 

Alarm 'Ti so— l)Ut 111 ni\ ojiinion, llio c who rc|>ort 
such things nre cqinll) ciilpnhle 

Afrs C lo lie sure the) nre tile iKircrs ire is Ind 
as the lilc iiial cr — tis in old obscmtion, ind l \er) 
tnic oni lint nlnt s lo he done, is I said iKfnrc’ 
lion Mill )ou inevcnl people from tilling? To di\ 
Mrs ClicUitt assured iiu Mr and Mrs llonesmoon were 
It list lieconic mere iinii and wife like tli< re.tof their 
icipninliiiee No no ' tile bearers, as 1 said iKforc, 
arc just a Ind is the talc makers 
Jos Ih Ml, Mrs Candour, if eeerjlKxl} had joir 
forhcaraiice and gooel nature ' 

Mis C 1 confess Jdr Surface I cannot liear to Imir 
pcojile altarl ed IhIiiiuI tlicir hael s and when iigl) 
cirrniiistanees come out again t our acquaintance 1 own 
1 iluajs love lo think the lu-sl II) the 1 vc, I liojie ti-. 
not tiiii that \oui brolhci is ahsohiIcK ruined^ 

Joseph I am afraid liis cirCTimstanccs arc a era h d 
indeenl, nia am 

Mrs C Ah' I heard so — 1ml )tu must tell liiili to 
keep up In spirits, c\enln>lv almojl i in the fame 
avaa —I ord apmdle Sir riiomns bplint, Captain <,imii e 
and Mr NicVll -all up I hear, avitlimtln week so if 
Cliarlcs Is undone he 11 find half his nrquamtince ruined 
loo iind that, )ou 1 now is a consolation 
Josrfl Douhtles ma am — a aera great one 
Srr- xui \niUriit ] Mr Crahtrec and Sir Ikniamin 
I’acl hitc 

Imrix 6 So Main, aou see aoiir loaer pursue-, aou 
posiiivela aou than l escaj e 

tralhee [nihniig mlh Sir llisjaatis It\cvtiii] 
l-ad\ Snccrvacll, 1 kiss )nur hand —Mrs Camloiir, I 
don’t hehcac joii arc acqii'intcd aaiih ma neiihev , ''ir 
Benjamin Bad hits Fgad 1 ma'am he has a pre-ta aait 
and IS a prell) jukI too - Isn l he, Imda Snecra clP 
Sr; /?, njan tn O fie, uncle ' 

Crab Na) egad ' it s true , I Inck him at la relnis or 
a charade against the best rhjmer in the \ iiigdom His 
)Our lad) ship heard the epigram he aarote la-t aacek on 
I^ad) rrizrle’s feather catching fire’— Do I',cnjanim, 
repeat it, or the charade aou made last night cstemporc 
at Mrs Droairie s coiiaersazione Come nova ) our first 
is the name of a fish, aoiir second a great naaal com 

maiidcr, and 

Sir IS Uncle, nova — pntliec 

Crab I’ faith, ma'am, 'taaould surprise aou to hear 
hoaa read) he is at all these sort of things 

Imdv ? I aaonder, Sir Benjamin, ) 0 u neaer publish 
an) thing 

Vrr y? To sa) tnilh, ma’am, 'tis aery aatlgar to pnnl , 
and as m) little proiluctions arc mo ll) satires and 
lamiKKins on particular people, I find thc) circulate 
more b) giaing copies m coniidcncc to thc friends of 
the parlies lloaacacr, I hnac some loac elegies, aahiclr, 
aalien faaoiired aailh this lad) s smiles, I mean to giat 
the public. \Poiiitiitg to Alarm ] 

Ciab Pore he.aacn, ma’am, the) ’ll immortalise )oii ' 
koiiaaill be handed down to poslcnt), like Petrarch's 
Laiin or Waller k Sachari'^vi 

/? fTh Alatm ] \ cs, madam, I llimh )ou aaill 

like them, aahen a on shall sec them on a beautiful 
quarto page, aa here a neat nvulct of test shall meander 


lhiou,,li a iiie idoa; 'f i nr( m ’lore gad lima aadt ly 
the most eleq ^nt ihiti, of thctt kin 1 ' 

Ciiib Bui, hdicr, Iiaa ^ (lUc— have )ou liclld llic 
neaas’ 

1/rz ( Wh'l I, r, d I a > I myn the xrwj'i of— — 

Ira! No, tin am (hit a r, it — ^Itse Niccl) la going 
to Ik iiiarricd to ii.i over f rjtnian 
Mr L In jws o! li- ' 

I t ra' Ask ''ir B' njaiiiin 

Sir /> ll aci) true inaam racfatlurq i‘ fiats!, an ! 
j thc a chhn; Iiacnr- Ir-sjiokr 

' Cr t \e‘ and ihr) ,1 saa t! tc a ere pro' irg 
I rtasiia for || 

j Aii/r S NMi) I haac heard SI mcthir ' of tills lyfotc 

I Mr' r It cant be and I aa n kr -na em‘ a' 'rll 

[ Ir-li, ac such a stir) of e> jjidrii a laila as Ml a 
I Nic la 

S/r /, O hid' iiiaari tha a the am rtas-m traa 
Irlicaid at oner ‘"1 c has '!aaa)s Pen -) car lOc an! 
so rejrra-c 1 il t tacrjisrla a sin Hire vai < / nc 
reis-,n fo It t tr oom 

Mrs ( \\1 a lo 1, s irr ' gdc o' scai lal is as h al 
to thc rrcdi’ o' a ju ' I'-ut 1 id) o' Pr ' ai )• i z 
I (cncritla toll 11 laf ihf s rongca, co* ,llt"ti i- Bel 
there is a • ul of (>-,r\ i ^la trp taM n that is Jana 
ailing )rt aill oii'liac tic rob strt c mraclers o' i 
hiindrril ,,ni 1 

Sir / 1 tim in dun, t! “-n ate vaHi hi sneos m 

rcji It itiur as aarll rs run ti ii 1 1 1 h i, lieirg cma aars 
of llicit cil jnrt avail tic li-ea* hn-ath iif air at 1 
sujijda their aaan of s aimra ha c. re aip ctrei.nia,cc i ,a 
Afrs ( Well ll * tine r a^ I*-* 'll! a i ii air \o 
Inoaa, Sir lKn,-jmii aara tnt’ir, c rea ni lance’s ofirn 

glVs n r t a ll e 111 la llljt nO Is talrs 

Cr i! T h*I lltc) da I I! Ik >aotn ma arc 
O lud Mr ‘surfaee juav is i tr m tha' antir ursie 
asir Oliacr, la coming Ii itri'’ 

J ' '/ No* that 1 kniaa of in ked sir 
Cra> lie In Iscell in tie I-aat Inlfs a long tirse 
\ r,u can scarc-la rimrmlKr him 1 iKhcae nad cun 
fort, aahenevrr he rr iimc, to hear hoax amur hro’her 
has ( oni on 

Ji hph Oiarlcs ha Ik-ch imprudent 'ir to t>e st rr 
liui I heijis no hisa people haae nlrcada piijudiccal r 
Ohaer again t liiiii He mav reform 

Srr It To Ir sure he ma) for nia part, I neaer 
liehcaetl him to l>c so utter!) aoid of j'nnapic as pemp’o 
ta) , and though he leas lost all liis freuds. I nm to’d 
nolKxla Is iKttcr sjaoken of ha the Fears, 

Cral Tliat s true, egaal ’ nepheaa If the Old jearr) 
airs n aamnl I lielicae Charles aaoiild lie "n nlderman 
no man more pojmlar there' I hear lie pars as man) 
annuities ns the Irish tontine and that, aaliencacr lie 
Is sick, tliea Imac praaers for the iccoacr) of In' health 
in all ihe s)nagogues 

Sir/! \ ct no man hacs in greater splendour The) 
tell me, aalien he entertains his fnends he aaill sit doaan 
to dinner aaiih a dvizen of his oarn securities, hast a 
score of tradesmen araiting in the antechamber, and an 
officer behind every piCst s chair 

/osep/i This maa he entertainment to aou, gentlemen , 
but )ou )iaa aera little reganl to the feelings of a 
brother 

Atarra [rfriifr ] T heir nualicc is intolerable [Aloiidl 
Lad) Snceraaell, I must aaash aou a good morning I m 
not aera aacll [Ertl Alana 
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Mrs C O dear ' she changes colour \erv much 

S Do, Mrs Candour, foIloH her she maj want 
)our assistance. 

Mrs C That I \nll, with all mj soul, ma’am Poor 
dear girl, who knoivs wliat her situation maj lie ' 

EoUa to the Peruvian Army —From ‘Plzarro ' 
JIj bnue associates ! partners of mj tod, my feelings, 
and my fame’ Can Rolla’s words add vigour to the 
virtuous energies which inspire your hearts’* Ko' jou 
have judged, as I hare, the foulness of the crafty plea 
by which these bold invaders would delude you. Your 
generous spint has compared, as mine has, the motives 
which, in a war like this, can animate ///rrr minds and 
purs They, by a strange frenzy driven, fight for power, 
for plunder, and extended rule We, for our country, 
our altars, and our homes 77 ;^' follow nn adventurer 
whom they fear, and a power which thev hate Ithe 
serve a monarch whom we love — a God whom we adore' 
Where’er they move m anger, desolation tracks their 
progress , where’er they pause in amity, affliction mourns 
their friendship They boast they come but to improve 
our state, enlarge our thoughts, and free us from the 
yoke of error Yes, IheyvM give enlightened frceilom 
toe;/rmmds, who are themselves the slaves of passion, 
avarice, and pnde ' They offer us their protection , yes, 
such protection as vailturcs give to Iambs — covenngand 
devounng them ' They call on us to barter all of good 
we have inhented and proved, for the desperate chance 
of something better whicli they promise Be our plain 
answer this The throne honour is the people’s 
clioice , the laws we reverence arc our brave fathers’ 
legacy , the faith v e follow teaclies ns to live in bonds 
of chanty witli all mankind, and die with hopes of 
bliss beyond the grave. Tell your invaders this, and 
tell them, too, we seek no change, and least of all such 
change as they would bnng us 

From the Speech against Warren Hastings 
Filial Pictv ' It IS the pnmal bond of soacty — it is 
that instinctive pnnciple which, panting for its proper 
good, soothes, unbidden, each sense and sensibility of 
man ' — it now quivers on every lip '—it now beams 
from every eye' — it is an emanation of that gratitude 
w fiich, softening under the sense of recollected good, is 
eager to own the vast countless debt it ne’er, alas ' can 
pay, for so many long years of unceasing sohatudes, 
honourable self denials, life preservang cares ' — it is that 
part of our practice where duty drops its awe ' — where 
reverence refines into love ' It asks no aid of memorv ' 
— It needs not the deductions of reason ' — pre existing, 
paramount over all, whether law or human rule, few 
arguments can increase, and none can diminish it ' — it 
IS the sacrament of our nature ' — not only the duty, but 
the indulgence of man— it is his first great pnvalegc— it 
es amongst his last most endearing delights !— it causes 
the liosom to glow with rev erlicrated love' — it requites 
tilt visitations of nature, and returns the blessings that 
liave liecn received' — it fires emotion into vital pnnciple' 
— It renders habituated instinct into a master passion — 
sways all the sweetest energies of man — hangs over each 
vicissitude of all that must pass away — aids the melan 
cliolv vartucs in their last sad tasks of life, to cheer the 
languors of decrepitude and age — exiilorcs the thought — 
elucidates the asking eye ' — and breathes sweet consola 
lion even in the aw ful moment of dissolution ' 


0 Faith ' O Justice ' I conjure yon by your sacred 
names to depart for a moment from this place, though 
It be your peculiar residence , nor hear your names pro- 
faned by such a sacrilegious combination as that winch 
I am now compelled to repeat ' — where all the fair 
forms of nature and art, truth and peace, policy and 
honour, shrunk back aghast from the deletenous sliade ' 
— where all existences, nefanous and vile, had sway — 
where, amidst the black agents on one side, and Middle 
ton with Impey on the other, the toughest head, the 
most unfeeling heart ' the great figure of the piece, 
characteristic m his place, stood aloof and independent 
from the puny profligacy in his tram ! — but far from idle 
and inactive — turning a malignant eye on all mischief 
that awaited him ' — the multiplied apparatus of tem 
ponsing expedients, and intimidating instruments I now 
cringing on his prey, and fawning on his vengeance ! — 
now quickening the limping pace of craft, and forcing 
every stand that retinng nature can make in the heart ' 
violating the attachments and the decorums of life I sac 
nfiang every emotion of tenderness and honour ' and 
flagitiously levellmg all the distinctions of national 
charactcnslics ' walh a long catalogue of crimes and 
aggravations, beyond the reach of thought, for human 
malignity to perpetrate, or human vengeance to punish 1 

Shcnihn s son Tom, who was Colonial ircasurer at the Cape of 
Good Hope was something of a poet and two of hts three beau 
Itful and accomplished daughters attained literary fame Lady 
DulTcnn and Yrs Vorton (lady Surfing MaxweJI). Memoirs were 
prefixed to editions of Shendans works by Leigh Hunt (1840), 
Browne (1873-75) and Slainfoith (1S74) and there were Lives by 
tVatkins (1817) and Thomas Moore (1825). See also Skerjdnu and 
hts Times (1859) \tentotri a/ ^frs Frances Shendan, by her 
granddaughler Alioa Le Fonii (1824) short Lives by Mrs Ohphant 
(1883) and Uoyd Sanders (with a full bibliography 1891) Percy 
Fitzgerald Lives e>/ ike Slundnns (1887). It should be added 
that most of the earlier Lives according to Mr Fraser Rae, retail 
many facts as fictions. Shendans representalives (including laird 
Duffenn who wrote an introduction to ii) recognised as niitlion 
latire only the Memoir by Mr Fraser Kae (2 sols. 1895) The 
editions of the works and of the pnnapal pbys are innumerable 

Tlioinns nolcroft (1745-1809), author of the 
Road io Rum, and the first to introduce the melo- 
drama into England, was bom in London ‘Till 1 
was SIX years old,’ says Holcroft, ‘my father 1 -ept 
a shoemaker’s shop in Orange Court, and I have 
a faint recollection tliat my mother dealt in greens 
and oysters’ Humble as this condition was, it 
seems to have been succeeded by greater pov ertv , 
and the future dramatist and comedian was 
employed m the country by his parents to hawk 
goods as a pedlar When lie attained to tlic 
dignity of a Newmarket stable liov, he was proud 
of his new livery , and dunng the three years 
he spent there, a chantable person who kept a 
school taught him to read Returning at sixteen 
years to London, he worked with his father as a 
shoemaker, but now a passion for books was 
predominant, and as the confinement of the shoe 
maker’s shall did not agree with him, be attempted 
to start a school in die country Becoming in 
1770 a provanaai actor, he spent seven years 
m strolling about England m every vancty of 
wTetebedness , then settling in I ondon lie took, 
gradually to authorship Alsvyu, or the Gentleiuan 
Comedian (1780), was the first of four novels the 
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comucl) DiipliLily (1781) iht firit of upwnnis of 
tliirt) plivb It AVIS icicd with Kft- >t “^ucccbs U 
Co\ent Girdcn , nnd amonj,^ its siirctssors were 
The Follies of a Dny (17S4), adapted from Ik iti 
nnrclnis’ Jlfanoi^c. de F it^oro, md The Rond to 
Ruin (1792), whicli 1 )rotij,ht him £(>00 nnd £1300 
‘The Road to Rum,’ snid Mrs Inrhhild, ‘rinls 
nmongbt the most siiccissful of imukrii pli>s 
There IS merit in the writing, hut imirh iiiorr m 
lint dnnntie si icnce which disjioses eh irnctcr 
scenes, nnd dialogue with minute ntteiition to 
theatric exhibition’ Ilohroft dso t rote A Jour 
m Germany and 1 rat n (the fruit of t four 
)cnn,’sta> in Ilimbtirg md I’nris, 17(19 1803; md 
numerous irniisl itions from Otnii in french, nnd 
Italian During the penod of the I rcnch Re 
solution he w is n zc.doiis reformer, nnd in 1794 
on hearing that his name was inrludcd in the 
same bill of indictment with loolc ind llnrdx 
he surrendered himself m open (ourt, but w is 
discharged i ithout being brought to trial 1 In 
great sorrow of his life w is the de ith of his eldist 
son, William D773-80, who, liniing robbed his 
father of /40, and being found In him on an 
American bound vessel, shot himself for a twebe ' 
month the stem, strong man h irdK (juitted the 1 
liousc The Road to I\.uti is still a stuck icting j 
piece, and Holcroft is ilso remembered b> this 
song from his third novel, ////gZ 1 revor 

GnlTcr Qmj 

Ho! wh) dint thou shiver and slnl c, 

Gaffer Grav ’ 

And whj does tin no'e loni sob'tie? 

‘Tis the wcatlier tint’s cold, 

’ fis I'm grown verj old 

And m> doublet not vtrv new, 

W ell a ihv ' ’ 

Tlicn line ih) worn doublet with ale, 

Gaffer Graj , 

And warm ihv old heart with a glass. 

‘ Naj, but (U-edit I vc none, 

And mv nioncv 's all gone 

Then sav how may tint come to pass I 
W ell a daj ! ’ 

Ilie awav to the house on Uic brow. 

Gaffer Graj, 

And I nock at the jollj pnest s door 
‘ Tlie priest often preaches 
Against worldly riches, 

But ne er gives a mile to the poor, 

W ell a da) I ’ 

Tlie Lavvver lives under the hill. 

Gaffer Grav 

W’arml) fenced both m back and in front 
‘ He wall fn-sten his locks. 

And vv ill threaten the stocks 

Should he cycr more find me m want, 

Well a da) ' ’ 

The s(|uirc has fat beeves and brown ale. 

Gaffer Gray , 

And the season will welcome you there 


‘ I Iis fat (x eve , an 1 1 krf, 

\nd his merry iwv vear, 

\ic ill ft r the ihi h and th- L'se, 

WvJlaiGv ' 

>Iv I e.. ) I 111 h ' , I confr- , 
fiag< r (<tiv , 

W h it 1 >ti ^ \\ 1 b it k 's, man, v e 11 lire. 

1 w yn r ni in a! at , 

W 1 1 0 hr I c It tlf jt-x" r In j v'l, 

Uf hi mot r! a n I A v II ^irc, 

\\<Il adav t’ 

Trom Tlio Road to Rain ' 

Mr 1)1 r t'j s // / 

/g mlii hjrr the 'UT'- CrevJ, ^'r 

‘'nil h 

l/r it-siA \le h tor ' w, s,f t,~c h ri ^ 
cvprruti'i lad V 1 ki this’ — Mr “si l^v links wc 1 aT 
nev r gel lliioe-’h 

J\ri 1 ^I^lfl>J^! la' ''ll ' 

jl/r o ' fi / \ c"', t 

/', rii 1 n; nrt ij V ! p-t b at! ' -^^v n O-ci ^ » ru a 
to III! 1 a'ot e - 1 j h h !lvt‘'-r' 

Jdr ‘jr // 'Iv VO in„ n >*rr « tmd'' nwn sre wai'ic 
iJ trt lioi ilw n comr It \1! iiv(,»nfiil! my'’ n 
fold fill) ' 1 1 tiirl him mhir,'’!— <nc i'* cl ii r li 

SjVCIlJ 

</r hr ttr I'l- ir!,-rity]. Ihn “av, grr IcT'f 
JJcri /on!' wha’ ai ir rv ' — jv vie t! Oa„h Ic-s 
pn fiigT' ' 

htrwnt {7 Mr F rn’en ^ \ o t are w r t"! in the 
cou Uin In iKe i' 

D n Very vvrll — 1 II Ivr ,,,(1, j(r-j jn - u seif-t, 

gcnilemt n \handar 1 «prn 1 hrift ’ 

V ni [r -en run ,]. \<>er is n 'lit g rlbnica, volt 
servant — I’rav, h iw Injiyi'iis it that v-ou b'lrg viur 
acc aunts i i here ? 

I Tiotman W c tcccivf! notice, sir 
t) rn 1 uadcrsf-'nl wci • — \nd a h’t are )o' rr, 
who «-cm lo stand ajiar from the rev ? 

/A ur \ ho'icr, sir 1 'm ineolnv tlic comp ny 
of the e hiimet ( cmlemcn, V'ho h'e m 'tvie I never 
affront a pcnclnal pavniistcT, no I "nd, wlat tl cv wd! 
think Strangs, 1 get niorv. b tho-e who do loed over 
their bills than Iho e who do not ' 

Dm \n 1 vilal may be the amount of your bill. 
Hr? 

Hosier A tnflc, for vihicli 1 have no right lo ask 
Dim No right ! — W leal do you mean ^ 

J{ tier our son, sir, made me vihat I am redeemed 
ni an I my family from rum, and it wo ild be an ill 
iC'iuUal of Ills goovlnesis to come here, like a dun, at 
such a time ns ihis , when I would rather, if that ciuld 
hiJ|) liim, give him every shilling I liavc in the world 
D-'rn Would you? Wodd vou’ \Cnatl) 

— \ ou look like an honest man’ — But wlnl do vou 
do here then ’ 

/lourr Mr IXimtoii sir, knew I should be unvnllmg 
to come, and sent me word be would never speak to me 
more if 1 did not , and, rather than olfend him, 1 would 
even come hen. on a business like this. 

Dom [ShiliS hm !} die oanJi d ou arc an honest 
fellow' An luiacccunlablc I — And so llarrv Ins liecn 
vour fnend? 

Hester \ cs, sir , a lilienl minded fnend , for he lent 
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me moncj, though I smcere enough to tell him of 
his faults ^ 

Dorn Zouiidsj sir I IIoi" came you (o be a ircaier 
of stockings ? 

Hosier I don’t knou, sir, ho« I came to be at all, I 
only knoe that here I am 
Dorn A philosopher' 

Hosier I am not fond of title?, sir — I ’m a man 
D'>rn Why, is it not a shame, now, that tlie soul of 
Socrates should base crept and hid himself m the bod) 
of a stocking ireai er " Giie me your bill ' 

Ho ler Ercuse me, sir 

Dorn Giie me your bill, I tell you ! I ’ll pay this bill 
myself 

Hosier I cannot, must not, sir 

Dorn Sir, I insist on l£n/er Dornton ] 

So, sir' [Turning angrily round'] Why base sou 
assembled these people into whose debt yon ha\e 
dishonestly run, wanting the power to pay, and who 
hate as dishonestly trusted you, hoping to profit exor 
bitantly by your ejtraiagance? 

Harr} O sir, you don’t know them ! They are 
very complaisant, indulgent kind of people Arc not 
you, gentlemen’ 

I Trades Certamly, sir 
Omnes Certainly 

Harr} Be kind enough to wait a few minutes wuth 
out, my very good fnends [Ejceunt Tradesmen ] Mr 

W illiams \TaLa his nand 

Hosier Sir [_Doett 

Dorn How dare you mtroducc this swarm of locusts 
here? How dare you? 

Harr} \}\nih continued good humour] Despair, sir, 
IS a dauntless hero 

Dorn Ha\e you the elfrontery to suppose that I can 
or shall pay them? — What is it you mean? 

Harr} To let you see I hare creditors. 

Dorn Cheats ' Bloodsuckers I 
Harr} Some of them but that is my fault — They 
must be paid 
Dorn Paid ' 

Harr} The innocent must not suffer for the guilty 
Dorn \ on wall die in an alms house 1 
Harr} May be so , but the orphan’s and the widow’s 
curse shall not meet me there ' 

Dorn Harry ' Zounds ' [Checking his fondness ] 
Paid ! MTiom do y ou mean to rob ? 

Harr} My name is Domlon, sir 

Dorn Arc you not [Wanting loords 

Harr} \ cs, sir 

Dorn Quit the room ' Begone I 
Harr} You are the best of men, sir and I — But I 
hate whining Repentance is a pitiful scoundrel, that 
never brought bad a single yesterday Amendment is a 
fellow of more mettle— But it is loo late— Saffer I ought, 
and suffer I must — "Vly debts of honour dischaiged, do 
not let ray tradesmen go unpaid 
Dorn \ on have ruined me ' 

Harr} The whole is but five thousand pounds ! 

Dirn But? — The counter is loaded with the dcstruc 
tion you have brought upon us all ' 

Harr} No, no — I have been a sad fellow, but not 
even my extravagance can shake this house. 

l/r Smith [ent ring in consti matter ] Bills are 
pouring in so fast upon iw, we shall never get 
through ! 


Harr} [Struck icnth horror] A\'hat ' — What is that 
you say? 

Hr Smith We have paid our light gold so often over 
that the people are very surly ' 

Dorn Pay it no morel— Sell it instantlv for wliat 
it IS worth, disburse the last guinea, and shut up the 
doors ' 

Harr} [ Taking J]fr Smith aside ] Are you senous ? 
Mr Smith Sir ' 

Harr} [Impatient!} ] .\rc you senous, I say ? — Is it 
not some tnck to impose upon me’ 

Mr Smith Look into the shop, sir, and convance 
yourself! — If we have not a supply in half an hour, we 
must stop ! [Exit 

Harr} [Wild!}] Tol de rol — My father' — Sir' 
[Turning a-'O} ] Is it possible ? — Disgraced? — Ruined’ 
— In reality ruined' — By me’ — Are these things so? — 
Tol de rol 

Dorn Harry ' — How you look ' — ^ ou fnghten me ' 
Harr} [Starting ] It shall be done ' 

Dorn WTiat do you mean ’ — Calm yourself, Harry ' 
Harry Ay' By Heaven' 

Dorn Hear me, Harry ! 

Harr} This instant ' [Going 

Dorn [Calling] Harry! 

Harm Don t droop [Reiurning] Don’t despair' 

I '11 find relief [Aside ] 1 ir?t to my fnend — He can 

not fail ? But if he should ' W hy , ay, then to Mcgaira ' 
— I will marry her, m sucli a cause! were she fifty 
widows and fifty furies ' 

Dorn Calm yourself, Harry I 

Harr} I am calm ' — Very calm ' — It shall be done ! 
Don’t be dejected — ^ ou are my father — \ou were tlie 
first of men in the first of aties — Revered by the good, 
and respected bv the great — \ on fionnshed prosperously' 
— But you had a son ' — I remember it ' 

Dom Why do you roll your eyes, Harry ? 

Harr} I wont be long aw ay 

Dorn Slay where vou arc, Harry! [Catching hts 
hand] All will be well ' I am very happy ' Do not 
leave me ' — I am very happy ' — Indeed, I am, Harry ' — 
Very happy ' 

Harr} Tol de rol — Heaven bless you, sir 1 1 ou are 
a worthy gentleman ' — I ’ll not be long ! 

Dom Hear me, Harry ' — I am very happy ' 

Sev Holcrofl* interesting Mrmtnn vrntten by birovelf and 
continacd bj Harlm (1E15) also Kegan Pauls Life of Godwin 
(1676)- GdTord treated him vnih contempt, real oraisunvxL 

Ilugli Kelly (1739-77), the son of a Dublin 
publican, was bred a stayanakcr, and m London 
from 1760 on was successively stavanakcr, attor- 
ney’s clerk, wntcr for the newspapers, cssaxist, 
and scunalous theatrical critic He had v ntten a 
novel, Memoirs of a ilfagdalen ('i767\ which had 
the honour of translation into French, when ,n 
176S he surprised the public by protluang a 
sentimental comedy, Falst Dtlicacy, which, though 
without much point or power, had a remarkable 
influence botli on tlic fortunes and character of 
the author , the profits of his first third n ght 
realised Z'150 — the largest sum of money he had 
ever before seen — ‘and from a low, petulant, 
absurd, and ill-bred censurer’ says Davies, 
‘Kelly was transformed to the humane, affiblc, 
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good naturcd, \\cll bred nnii ’ llic i)lii> bid the 
benefit of 1 prologue ind epilogue from (jirnck , 

It Mas repented twentj linics in the same season 
that produced Goldsmith’s Gomi Atthn^d Alan, 
and a printed edition of ten tlious lud eopics M.as 
sold Mithin the year, so tbit KelK netted £‘;oo 
by bis luck) stroke f reucb, German, and I’orlti- 
giicse tnnslations made bis name knonn on the 
Continental st igc Ills oilier comedies, / ll'ard 
to the ll'/si-, I S,/!oo/ for II r'ts, uul f/tc Afan of 
Reason, and i tragedy, Clementina bad little or no 
success Kelly bad Mitbdrawu front Mage work 
in 1774, and Itecamc an unstiicessful birnster 
An edition of Ins works, witli a l^ifc. In Hugh 
H imilton, was publisbcd ibe year after bis dc ilb 

Rnlici t Itjigo (1728-1801) bad as a novelist 
many points in common with llolcntft , like him 
be bad adopted ibe prinnplcs of ibe 1 reucb kc 
solution, wbicb be inriilrated in i scries of worl s 
Bage was bom of Quaker iiarciiiage it Dirley, 
Dcrbxsbirc, and bee ime like bis father, a p ij)i r 
maker Ills niamifariorv w is at Llfoul near I uii 
worth, and there be realised a decent roinpetenre 
Dunng the last eight ycirs of bis life be livid in 
Timwortb llis works aie Honnt keurith 
Bat ham Do-ims (1784), he I air ^\iiai (1787!, 
Janus II altaee (1788), Man at Ife /<■ 1171)2), and 
Hiiinsproiii^, or Afan as //< is Ao/ i lyc/k Bage’s 
novels arc distinctly inferior to those of Hobioft, 
and It can only surprise us that Sir \\ alter Scott 
should have adiumcil them into bis Iliitish j 
Nowhsis when be w is cm biding so tii my better 1 
stones Barham Do'ons aiul Ifcrmsfi on^', ujwn | 
the whole the most mlerestmg contain giioil j 
satirical portraits, though the plots of both arc 
crude and defective I 

t 

riasnms Darwin (1731-1802) bom at Liston j 
Hall, Newark, was educated at Cbcsterfield and 
St John’s College, Cambridge, and then studied 
medicine at Edinburgh After trv mg a jiracticc for 
two months in Nottingham, be removed (Novcm 
her 175^) to Lichfield, where be long rem lined a 
successful and distinguished physician \fier his 
first wife’s death (1770) he devoted himself largclv 
to botanical and literary pursuits, though at first 
afraid that the reputation of poet would injure him 
in his profession At this time he lived in a jirctty 
valla m the ncighliourhood of Lichfield, with a 
grotto and fountain, and here he began to arrange 
a botanic garden m a s|)Ot he described as 
‘adapted to love scenes, and as being thence a 
proper residence for the modem goddess of 
botany ’ His Botame Gaideii, a poem 111 polished 
heroic verse, was designed to describe, glorify, and 
allegorise the Linn can system of botanv The 
Rosicrucian doctrine of gnomes, sylphs, nyanphs, 
and salamanders seemed to ‘afford a proper 
machinery for a botanic poem, as it is probable 
they were onginally the names of hieroglyphic 
figures representing the elements’ In 177S the 
poet was called to attend the children of Colonel 


C h iiidns I’oh of KadlHuiriic H dl, Derby , and 1 
yt ir nfttr the lobuuls <!' ith (178'''’ Dr Dim in 
niirritd tin widow, who [«> •>' 'cil i jointure of 
ffioo ptr itiniim He w is nov rvltisid from all 
pnidciUi il fi us ind rrsti unis ibuui Ins p'lcui il 
ambitions In l/hj ippc-in d the sicond part of 
Ills pot m, y/u 0/ tt e I'/anls the fir't part, 

the 1 loupun of I et^elitlioit, did no' njifi^ar iiti 1~<}Z 
tiddly inoiiyh, he lui orjvn itrd it the Iryirnm,, 
of this jiart V itholit n ’ nowh dgliuiu, sour fifty 
lire id) pubh.hiil vcrsis by ^llss Sev ard whidi 
bid sujgistid to bun tli-' idi i of the This 

he <lid 111 ‘■lid, in (omplinunt to tin hd', v'h'* 
howivtr m In r iminnir of Dinvin eoaiji'a tna! 
giiitlv of Ins not ml nowltdguig tin itilhor Inp 
in some \ iv as Mr I dgevurth said fie wa'- tl '• 
1 1st man who in tins dt [lartinc ill ncalnl ‘to lag, 
borrow or <t( il from anv pet on o i earth ' 

Ovid hiving In jHictir in transmuted men, 
women uid evin gmls itid gtHiiUsses m.o trees 
and tloi us, Dtrwm explained tint in the /mri 
0/ tl t y'lants iiL had ‘ undert d en, b. similar art, 
to revtote sfitin. of tlieai to tin tr origiaril animality, 
ifttr hiving remauicd prisoners so long in their 
vegi t ible niaiisioiiv ' 

1 roiii gnat oik‘, tha viaic t’ cir hrarr! cs dark 
lo the dv ar' it ; t! :t ehr-s uji - tlinr liaik, 

Will I'^aiix an I !>• auticv cron t da fsi ‘v prove', 

\nd vviri ai d win tluir ve-, c'a'dr love' 

How 'iimMliiip', cull!, nn 1 14 ic cyol !i3rcl«dk Mcr 1 
llicir lender tears as net ila Mrcainv llirv Vrid 
TIh love 'Ilk vio'e , mill tin ptinto e pair 
I’ow ilicir sweet 1 mib, ~ii I whi',ar l'> the gale 
With SI cret si^l ' it e '>r^,in hlv dr s ps, 

And jealu is cowvhp' hang ibur lawnv nij 
llnw the yo in„ ruw in I>eii ty ' dam A pnde, 

Hriiiks llic vv atm Mu'lns ■i‘‘liTv la hfiil hade 
Wiili honeyed hp rnanioutt 1 wocrlhincs tiiecl. 

Clasp with f md anil', and mix their kiw, sweet 
blav tin sf,f[ mnnminiig water penile till 
Hii'Ii, whajicrmp wind' \c nstliiip leaves he sml 
Kc-st, sdvir hiutcrilas Vour <iuivirinp wings 
Alight, \c laclk from vour aity ring- 
\c painted innths vour gold cvcil plumagi furl 
Illow your w ide horns your spiral tnmks uncurl 
Olitter VC glow veonu' on vour tiKSsv Ijesls 
Descend, ye 'pukri, on your kaigthcncrl thaad', 

*41010 lica, \i homed smils, with vartushcsl shells, 

^e tx.c nvmph', listen 111 your veaxen cclb' 

(I loai the opentuc of Cinto iv ) 

I o such ingenious fancies in neat coujilcts, some 
passages add loftv thoughts m dignified verse 

Roll on, ye stars' exult in youthrul prime, 

Mark with bright curves the pvmdcss steps of time , 
Near nnd moa near vour lieamv cits approach 
And lessening orbs on lessening orl>s encroach , 

Flowers of the sky ' ve too lo age must yiekl 
I rad as vour silken sisters of the field ’ 

Star after star from heaven s high arch shall rush. 

Suns sink on suns, and sv stems sy Meins entsh 
Headlong, extinct, lo one dark centre fall 
And death, and night, nnd cliaos mingle nil ' 
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Till o’er the irreck, emerging from (he storm. 

Immortal nature lifts her changeful form. 

Mounts from her funeral pyre on wings of flame. 

And soars and shines, another and the same ' 

(From the Economy of Vegetation^ Canto Iv ) 

A description of the cassia plant, ‘anctured wth 
gold,’ committing its ‘ infant lot es,’ or seeds, to be 
borne by Ontario’s floods and sea-currents to the 
coasts of Norway, naturally suggests Moses m his 
Nile cradle, as that does African slavery 

Moses on the Nile and Slavery 
So the sad mother at the noon of night. 

From bloody Memphis stole her silent flight , 

Wrapped her dear babe beneath her folded vest. 

And clasped the treasure to her throbbing breast , 

With soothing whispers hushed its feeble cry. 

Pressed the soft kiss, and breathed the secret sigh. 

With dauntless step she seeks the winding shore, 

Hears unappalled the glimmenng torrents roar , 

With paper flags a floating cradle w eases. 

And hides the smiling boy in lotus leases , 

Giles her white bosom to his eager lips. 

The salt tears mingling with the milk he sips , 

W aits on the reed crowned bnnk with pious guile, 

And trusts the scaly monsters of the Nile 
Erewhile majestic from his lone abode, 

Embassador ofheaien, the Prophet trod , 

W' reached the red scourge from proud oppression’s hands. 
And broke, curst slaiery, thy iron bands 
' Hark 1 heard ye not that piercing cry, 

\Vhich shook the waics and rent the sky ? 

E’en now, een now, on yonder western shores 
W’eeps pale despair, and wnthing anguish roars , 

E’en now m Afric’s groves, with hideous yell. 

Fierce slaiery stalks, and slips the dogs of hell , 

From \ale to sale the gathenng cries rebound. 

And sable nations tremble at the sound ' 

A e band of senators ! whose suffrage sways 
Bntanma’s realms, whom either Ind obeys , 

Who right the injured and reward the brave. 

Stretch y oUr strong arm, for ve have j>ow er to save I 
rhroned in the vaulted heart, his dread resort, 

Ine.vorablc consacncc holds his court , 

W'lth still small voice the plots of guilt alarms. 

Bares his masked brow, his lifted hand disarms , 

But wrapped m night with terrors all his own. 

He speaks in thunder when the deed is done. 

Hear him, ye senates ' hear this truth sublime, 

‘ He who allows oppression, shares the crime ’’ 

(From Tiu Lovts cf ilu Plants^ Canto m.) 

The two halves of the poem have no very close 
connection , Part II only justifies the general and 
special title of the book, and in Part I the section 
of Canto IV addressed to the sylphs , the first three 
cantos of Part I (addressed to fire-spints, gnomes 
or earth-spints, and water-nymphs respectively) 
deal with the forces of nature in general, and 
specially with the formation of the world The 
plan of the book thus allows Darwin to bnng in 
any subject he likes — ‘ Lock lomond by Moonlight,’ 
Montgolfier’s balloon, the pictures of Wnght of 
Derby, compliments to Wedgwood and Bnndley 
the canal-maker, and a reallv eloquent tribute to 
1 


John Howard, the pnsoners’ friend The following 
passage on the pow er of the steam engine (w ntten 
about 1780 in an invocation to the nymphs of fire, 
who are responsible for manv chemical, clcctncal, 
and mdustnal inventions) goes beyond the achieve- 
ments of M Santos-Dumont and almost rivals in 
bncf the visions of Mr H G Wells 

Nymphs 1 you erewhile on simmering cauldrons play’d. 
And call’d delighted Savery to your aid , 

Bade round the youth explosive Steam aspire. 

In gathenng clouds, and wing’d the \ ave with fire , 

Bade with cold streams the quick expansion stop, 

And sunk the immense of vapour to a drop — 

Press’d bv the ponderous air the Piston falls 
Resistless, sliding through its iron walls , 

Quick moves the balanced beam, of giant birth, 

Wields his large limbs, and nodding shakes the earth 
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Soon shall thy arm. Unconquered Steam ' afar 
Drag the slow barge, or dnve the rapid car. 

Or on wide waving wingi expanded bear 
The flving-clianot through the fields of air 
— Fair crews triumphant, leaning from above. 

Shall wave their fluttering kercliiefs as they move , 

Or wamor bands alarm the gaping crow d. 

And armies shnnk beneath the shadowy cloud. 

Darwin’s parallels are sometimes both extrava- 
gant and gross , there is a constant throng of 
startling metaphors , and the descnptions are 
worked out with tiresome minuteness A third 
part of the Bo fame Garden was added in 1792 , 
for the copynght of the whole he received 
Darw in next published Zootiotma, or ihe Laws of 
Organic Lt/e partly wntten long before, 

a cunous and onginal phy siological prose treatise. 
Sympathising with his aim here to establish the 
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ph} siologicil bisis of mental phenomena, G H 
Le^\cs credits him wtli ‘a profounder insight into 
psychology than an) of his contemporaries and 
the majonty of his successors’ Johannes Muller 
quotes and corrects him , and the Zoonomia 
directl) influenced medical science by insisting 
on the (only recently recognised) importance of 
stimulants in fe\cr, and on the rational treatment 
of the ms me In i8oi Diruin issued another 
philosophical disquisition, Pliytologia, or t^ie Phil- 
osophy of Agriculture and Gaidentng He also 
wrote a short treatise on Punale Lducation, in- 
tended for the instruction and assistance of part 
of his owoi famil) He praised, practised, anf| 
preached teetotahsm, and died of gout in his- 
set ent) -first year Shortly after his death was 
published a poem. The Pemple of Natuic, which 
IS eien more didactic than the Botanic Garden, 
and more in\crted in st)lc and diction 

The poetical reputation of Darwin was as bnghl 
and transient as die blooming of his plants and 
flowers. Cow per said his ^ersc was as ‘strong’ 
as It was ‘learned and sweet ’ He rcall) esercised 
an influence which ma) be traced in the. Pleasures 
of Hope and other poems of die closing centun 
His command of poetic diction, elaborate meta 
phors, and sonorous \ersification was well seconded 
b) his curious and multifarious knowledge , but 
the cflcct of the whole was artificial The Rosi- 
crucian machiner) of Pope gate scope for wit and 
satire in the delineation of human passions and 
pursuits, but who can s)mpathise with the lotos 
and metamorphoses of the plants’ Multitudinous 
metaphors are less trying to faith and patience 
than long-drawn-out and fantastic allegor) such as 
this But It seems generalh admitted that it was 
an external accident that mainh blasted Darwin’s 
fair fame. The personification of the plants and 
their ‘pledging their nuptial sows’ (not uncompli- 
cated by pol)gamy and pol)andr>) gate a fatal 
opportunit) to a parodist, and in the ‘ Lo\es of the 
Tnangles ’ in George Canning’s Anti-/acolnn(iygg- 
1801) was too obviousl) and mercilcssl) burlesqued 
Fnends and critics, from Miss Seward to Charles 
Darw in, agree that the sudden collapse of Darw in’s 
poetic credit was due to the mgenuit) and pro 
digious populant) of the burlesque. 

Horace Walpole in his letters repeatedl) alludes 
wath admiration to Dr Darwin’s poetry, and wntes 
thus in a letter of May 14, 1792 

fhe ‘Tnumph of Flora,’ beginning at the fifty ninth 
line, is most beautifully and enchantingly imagined , and 
the twebe \erscs that by miracle describe and compre 
bend the creation of the universe out of chaos, are in my 
opinion the most sublime passages in any author, or in 
any of the few languages wath which I am acquainted. 
There are a thousand other xerscs most charming, or 
indeed all are so, crowded wath most poetic imagery, 
gorgeous epithets and style and yet these four cantos 
do not please me equally with the luroes of the Plants 

The ‘Tnumph of Flora’ begins wath the line 

She comes ’ the goddess '’ in the passage quoted 


below , the other twelve \trscs commended are last 
in the same extract, from ‘ Let there be light’ on 

Invocation to tho Ghaddess of Botany 
‘ \\ inds of the north ' restrain your icy gales 
Nor chill the bosom of these happy vales ! 

Hence 111 dark heaps, ye gathering clouds, revolve ' 
Disperse, ye lightnings, and vc mists, dissolve ' 

Hither, emerging from yon orient skies, 

Botanic goddess, liend thy radiant eyes , 

O’er these soft scenes assume thy gentle reign, 

Pomona, Ceres, Flora in thy train , 

O’er tlie still davvoi thy placid smile cITusc, 

And with tliy silver sandals print the dews , 

In noon's bright blaze thy vermeil vest unfold, 

And wave tliv emerald banner starred v ith gold ’ 

Thus spoke the genius xs he stept along. 

And bade these lawns to peace and truth lielong, 
Down the steep slopes he led v ith modest skill 
The V filing patliwav and the tniant rill, 

‘llrctche-d o’er the marshv vale yon willowy mound. 
Where shine^ the lake amid the tufted ground, 

Kaiscd the young vioodland, smoothed the wavy green. 
And gave to iKaiity all the quiet scene 
She comes ' the goddess ' through the wliispcnng air, 
Bnght as the mom descends her blushing car, 

Lach archng wheel a wTcath of flowers entv ines, 

And, gemmed with flowers, the silken hamas shines , 
The golden bits w ith flowery studs arc decked, 

And knots of flowers the enmson reins connect- 
And now on earth the silver avie nngs, 

And the shell sinks u])on lU slender spnngs , 

Light from her airy scat the goddess liounds, 

And steps celestial press the pansicd grounds. 

Fair Spring advancing calls her feathered quire. 

And tunes to softer notes her laughing lyre , 

Bids her gay hours on purple pinions move, 

And arms her zephyTs with the shafts of love. 

Pleased gnomes, ascending from their earthly beds. 
Play round her graceful footsteps as she treads , 

Gay sylphs attendant licat the fragrant air 
On winnowing wmg^, and waft her golden hair , 

Blue nyonphs emerging leave their sparkling streams. 
And fiery forms alight from onent beams , 

Musi ’d in the rose’s lap fresh dewathev shed, 

Or breathe celestial lustres round her head 
First the fine forms, her dulcet voice requires. 

Which bathe or bask in elemental fires , 

From each bnght gem of day’s refulgent car. 

From the pale sphere of every twinkling star, 
r rom each nice pore of ocean, earth, and nir. 

With eye of flame the sparkling hosts repair. 

Mix their gav hues, in changeful circles play. 

Like motes, that tenant the mcndian ’'lay 
So the clear lens collects w ith magic pow er 
The countless glones of the midnight hour , 

Stars after stars with quivering lustre fall. 

And twin! hng glide along the whitened wall 
Pleased as they pass, she counts the glittenng bands. 
And stills their murmur with her waving hands , 

Lach listening tnlic wath fond expectance bums. 

And now to these, and now to those, she turns 
‘Nvonphs of primeval fire ' your vestal train 
Hung wath gold tresses o’er the vast mane. 

Pierced with your silver shafts the throne of night. 

And charmed young Nature’s opening eyes with light , 
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When love dmne, with brooding wing-, unfurle*!. 

Called from the mde nT.jss the hnng world. 

‘ Let there lie light ' ’ proclaimed the Almighty Lord, 
Astomshed Chaos heard the potent word , 

Tliroagh all his realms the kindling ether runs, 

And the mass starts into a million suns , 

Earths round each sun with quick explosions burst. 

And second planets issue from the first , 

B-.nd, as they jonmej with projectile force. 

In bnght ellipses their reluctant course , 

Orbs wheel in orbs, round centre^ centres roll, 

And form, self balanced, one reluctant whole , 

Chiward thev move amid their bnglit aliode. 

Space without bound, the bosom of their God. 

(From exordium of the Economy o/ Vegtiaiten ) 
The thirtj-eiaht lines that immedialel> precede this passage arc 
almost rcrbatira Mns Seward s and in this extract the eight lines 
from Thus spoTce are also h'rx. The rest is Darwin s 

Itestructlon of Senaclierib's Army by a 
Pestilential ‘Wind. 

From Ashnr’s vales when proud Senachenb trod, 

Poured his swoln heart, defied the living God, 

Lrged wuth incessant shouts liis glittenng powers. 

And Judah shook through all her massv towers 
Round her sad altars press the prostrate crowd. 

Hosts beat their breasts, and suppliant chieftains bowed , 
Loud shncls of matrons tbnlled the troublerl atr. 

And trembling virgins rent their scattered hair 
High in the mulst the kneeling king adored, 

Spread the blaspheming scroll before the Lord, 

Raised his pale hands, and breathed his pausing sighs, 
•\nd fixed on heaven his dim implonng ejes 
‘O mightv God, amidst thj seraph throng 
A\ ho sit'st sublime, the judge of nghl and wrong , 

Tlimc the wide cirth, bnght sun, and stany zone. 

That twinkling joumc) round thj golden throne , 

Thine is the crystal source of life and hght, 

And thine the realms of death’s eternal night. 

O bend tliinc ear, tlic graaous eye incline, 

Lo ' Ashur’s 1 mg blasphemes thy holv shnne. 

Insults our offerings, and dendcs our vows 
O strike the diadem from his impious brows, 

Tear from his murderous hind the bloody rod, 

And teach the trembling nations “ Thou art God ' ” ’ 
Sylphs ' m what dread arrav with pennons broad. 
Onward ve floated o er the ethereal road , 

Called each dank steam the reeking marsh exhales, 
Contagious vapours and volcanic gales , 

Gave the soft south v ith poisonous breath to blow, 

And rolled the dreadful whirlwind on the foe ' 

Hark ' o’er the camp tlie venomed tempest sings, 

Man falls on man, on buckler bud Icr nngs , 

Groan answers groan, to anguish inguisli yields. 

And death s loud accents shake the tented fields I 
High rears the fiend his gnnning jaws, and w ide 
Spans the pale nations with colossal stnde, 

Maves his broad falchion with uplifted hand. 

And his vast shadow darkens all the land 

(From the Economy of VeycfaUon, Canto iv ) 

Eliza at the Battle of Mlnden. 

So stood Eliza on the wood^wowned height, 

O er Minden’s plain, spectatress of the fight , 

Sought with bold eye amid the bloody stnfe 
Her dearer self, the partner of her life , 

From hill to hill the rushing host pursued,. 

And viewed his banner, or believed she viewed 


Pleased with the distant roar, with quicker tread 
East by his hand one lisping l)oy she led , 

And one fair girl amid the loud alarm 
Slept on her kerchief, cradled bv her arm , 

M hile round her brows bnght beams of Honour dart, 
And Love’s warm eddies arcle round her heart 
Near and more near the intrepid licantv pressed, 

Saw through the dnving smoke his dancing crest , 

Saw on Ills helm her virgin hands inwove 
Bnght Stars of gold, and mystic knots of love , 

Heard the exulting shout, ‘ They run ' they run ' ’ 

‘ Great God ' ’ she cned, ‘ he ’s safe ' the battle ’s won 1 ’ 
A ball now hisses through the airy tides, 

(Some fury winged it, ind some demon guides 1) 

Parts the line locks her graceful head that deck, 

M ounds her fur car, and sinks into her neck , 

The red stream, issuing from her azure veins, 

Dyes her white veil, her ivory bosom stains. 

‘ Ah me ’ ’ she cned, and sinking on the ground, 
Rissed her dear babes, regardle'is of the wound , 

‘Oh cease not yet to beat, thou vital um ' 

Wait, gushing life, oh wait mv love s return ' 

Hoarse barks the wolf, the vulture screams from far ' 
Tlie angel Pity shuns the walks of viar ! 

Oh spare, ye war hounds, spare their tender age , 

On me, on me,’ she cned, ‘ exhaust your rage I ’ 

Then w ith w eak arms her weeping balics caressed. 

And, sighing hid them in her blood stained vest 
From lent to tent the impatient wamor flics, 

Fear m his heart, and frenzy in liis eyes , 

Eliza’s name along the camp he calls 
‘ Eliza’ echoes through the canvas walls , 

Quick through the murmuring gloom his footsteps tread, 
O’er groaning licaps, tlie dving and the dead, 

\ ault o’er the plain, and m the tangled wood, 

Lo I dead Eliza weltering in her blood ' 

Soon hears bis listening son the welcome sounds, 

With open arms and sparkling eye he bounds 
‘ Speak low,’ he cncs, and gives his little hand, 

‘ Eliza sleeps upon the dew cold sand , ’ 

Poor weeping balic w ith bloody fingers pressed 
\nd tned with pouting lips her milkless breast , 

‘Alas ' we both with cold and hunger quake — 

Why do you weep ? — Mama will soon awake.’ 

‘ SheHI wake no more ' the hapless mourner cned, 
Upturned his eyes, and clasped his hands and sighed , 
Stretched on the ground, a while entranced he lay, 

And pressed warm kisses on the lifeless clay , 

And then upspning with wild comailsive start. 

And all the father kindled in his heart , 

‘ O heavens ' ’ he cned, ‘ my first rash vow foigive , 
These bind to earth, for these I pray to live I ’ 

Round his chill Ixibes he wrapped his enmson vest. 

And clasped them sobbing to his aching hreasL 

(F rom Tlu Laves o/ the Plants^ Onto ne) 

Song to May- 

Bom in y on blaze of onent sky , 

Sweet May, thy radiant form unfold. 

Unclose thy blue voluptuous eye, 

And wave thy shadowy locks of gold 

For thee the fragrant zephyrs blow. 

For thee descends the sunny shower , 

The nils in softer murmurs flow. 

And bnghter blossoms gem the bower 
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Light graces dressed in flo\i eia m reaths 
And tiptoe joys their hands combine , 

And Love his sneet contagion breathes, 

And laughing dances round thy shrine 

Warm with new hfe the glittering throngs 
On quivering fin and rustling wing 
Delighted join their votive songs, 

And hail thee Goddess of the spnng 1 

(From The Liries c/ iht PlnttU^ Canto il) 

Song to Echo _ 

Sweet Echo ' sleeps thy vocal shell, 

Where this high arch o’erhangs the dell , 

While Tweed, vnth sun reflecting streams. 
Checkers thy rocks with dancing beams? 

Here may no clamours harsh intrude, 

No brawling hound or clarion rude , 

Here no fell beast of midnight prowl. 

And teach thv tortured cliffs to liowl 

Be thine to pour these v ales along 
Some artless shepherd’s evening song , 

While night’s sw eet bird from yon high spray 
Responsive listens to Ins lav 

And if, like me, some love lom maid 
Should sing her sorrows to thy shade. 

Oh, soothe her breast, ye rocks around. 

With softest sympathy of sound 

(F rom 7 Vir Znvt 0/ the Planit, Canto tv ) 

Naturally it is ' fair Avena (i e oats) that brings the poet 10 
the banks of Tweed 

If Darwin’s poetic glories have been allowed to 
rest m oblivion, full justice has of late been done 
to his singular scientific and speculative insight 
Dr Ernst Krause in his work on the subject com 
pares him thus with his famous grandson 

Almost every single work of the younger Darwin may 
be paralleled bv at least a chapter in the works of his 
ancestor , the mystery of heredity, adaptation, the pro 
teclivc arrangements of animals and plants, sexual 
selection, insectivorous plants, and the analysis of the 
emotions and sociological impulses, nay, even the 
studies on infants are to be found already discussed in 
the writings of the elder Darwan But at the same 
time we remark a material difference m their mterpretn 
tion of nature. The elder Darwin was a Lamarckian, 
or, more properly, Jean Lamarck was a Darwinian of 
the older school, for he has only earned out further the 
ideas of Erasmus Darwan, although with great acumen, 
and It IS to Darwin, therefore, that the credit is due of 
having first estnhhshevi a complete system of the theory 
of evolution. The evidence of this I shall adduce here 
after 

Tlie unusual circumstance that a grandfather should 
he the intellectual precursor of his grandson in questions 
which nowadays more than any others move the minds of 
men, must of itself suffice to excite the liveliest interest 
But at the same time it must be pointed out that in 
this fact vve have not the smallest ground for depreciating 
the labours of the man who has shed a new lustre upon 
the name of his grandfather It is one thing to estab 
lish hy'potheses and theories out of the fullness of one’s 
fancy, even when supported by a very considerable 
knowledge of nature, and another to demonstrate them 


by an enormous number of facts, and carry them to such 
a degree of prolmhility ns to satisfy those mdst capable 
of judging Dr Erasmus Darwin could not satisfy his 
contemporanes with his phj'sio philosophical ideas, he 
was a century ahead of them, and was in consequence 
obliged to put up with seeing people, shrug their 
shoulders when they spoke of his wild and eccentnc 
fancies, and the expression ‘Darwniising’ (ns cmploved, 
for example, by the poet Coleridge when vvntrng on 
Stillingflect) was accepted in England nearly as the 
antithesis of sober biologiaal investigation 

Darwin had the misfortune to be one of the 
many victims of the ‘practical’ and mischievous 
jokes of George Stcev ens the Shakespearean com 
mentator In the fourth canto of the Loves of ihe 
Plants Danvm gives rathef an extrav agant v ersion 
of the upas tree superstition and prints as fiice 
justificative a long article in the London Afaj^asine 
for 1783, said to be from the Dutch of a physician 
resident in Java, but subsequently dfficove'cd to 
be a pure fabncalion by Steevens ‘ 

See Krauses cssav on Darwins saentt 5 c worlds irajislatcd b) 
Dallas, and the prefatory Life b> Charles Dirwm (1879 and cd 
1B87). The earliest Life VIS that by Miss Seu-ard 

Anna Sen art! (1747-1809), bom at Evam 
rectory, Derbyshire, was the daughter of the Rev 
Thomas Seward, from 1754 canon residentiary of 
Lichfield, who, himself a poet, was one of the 
editors of Beaumont and Fletcher She was early 
trained to a taste for poetn, and before she was 
nine could repeat the first three books of Pttiaitise 
Lost Her own earliest verses were elegiac poems 
— on Captain Cook, Gamck, Major Andrd, and 
others — which, spite of their artificial and inflated 
style, attained some measure of cclebnty Darwan 
complimented her as ‘ the mv entress of epic elegv 
Johnson highly praised some of her things, ancT 
she was known by the name of the Swan of Lich 
field Miss Mitford, less complimentary, called 
her ‘ a sort of Dr Darn m m petticoats , ’ but she 
had more in common with Hayley and Gifford’s 
other victims in the Bavtad A poetical novel, 
Louisa (1782), passed through several editions 
Her Memoir of Di Darntnn appeared m 1804. 
After bandying compliments wath the poets of 
one generation. Miss Seward in the next engaged 
Sir Walter Scott in a literary correspondence, and 
bequeathed to him for publication three volumes 
of her poetry, which he issbcd, with a memoir, in 
1810 — not without misgivings At the same time 
she left her correspondence to Constable, who 
published the letters from 1784 ^>^6 1807 (6 vols 
i8n) Both collections were unsuccessful The 
applauses of Miss Seward’s early admirers were 
only' calculated to excite ridicule, and the vanity' 
and affectation which were her besetting sins 
destroyed alike her poetry and her prose. Some 
of her letteis, however, are written with spirit and 
discrimination , and Macaulay, writing to his sister 
Hannah, reported, ‘The books which 1 had sent 
to the binder arc come, and Miss Seward’s letters 
arc in a condition to bear twenty more reperusals ’ 
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Hannah 3Iore (1745-1833;, adopting fiction > 
as a means of com cjsng religious instruction, can 
scarcelj be said to bate been ever ‘fre-c of the 
corporation’ of no diets , no' v ould she perhaps 
ha e eared to o ve her distinction soleh to her con 
rection -nth so mOdev and 'anous a band She 
nthdrew from the fasonations of London soaetj, 
the theatres and open, in obedience to what she 
concei cd to be the call of dut>, and, latterly at 
any rate, much of contemporarj literature became 
taboo to her This lovable woman was the fourth 
of the five daughters of Jacob More, who tnugh, a 
schoo’ in the Gloucestershire village of Stapleton 
(now absorbed in Bnstol , where Hannah vas 
bo-n. -vt t elve she was sent to a boarding- 
school just started bv her eldest sister m BnstoL 
In 1773 she published a pastoral drama. The 
Search afUr Happiness, which bj 1796 had 
reached an de enth edition , in 1774 she brought j 
out a tragedj. The Injlextble Capltve In 1773 or , 
1774 she made her entrance into tlic soactv of | 
London, and "as domest cated nth Garncl-,vho 
prov ed one of her 1 indcst and s‘cadiest fnends , 
SliQ vas recen cd with favour bv Johnson, Rcjmolds, 1 
Bud e, and heir set. In 1777 Gamch brought 1 
out he- tragedv of Percy at Drurv Lane, where 
it had a run of tv enlj one nights , the theatrical 
profits amounted to £/rx>, and for the cop^-nght of '' 
the/plaj she got ;^i3o more. She had alread} 1 
published two Icgcndarv poems, Sir Eldred of , 
the Btmer and The Blading Bo h, and in 1779 ^ 
her third and last tragedv. The Fatal False- > 
hood was acted, but onlj for three nights At 
this time she lost her friend GnmcL b> death 
In 1782 appeared a volume of Sacred Dramas, j 
with a poem Stiisihility Ml her works were 
successful, and Johnson, with a fnend’s partiahtv, ' 
declared she was ‘ ,he mos po- erful versificatnx ' 
m the English language.’ Her poetrj is no- 
forgotten , but Percy has so manv good points 
that one cannot help thinking the venemblc Mrs 
Hannah More might have been remembered as 
a plavvvnght had she settled dov-n senoush to 
dramatic v orl„ In 1786 she issued another 
olume of V erse, Florio, a Tale for Fine Gentle- 
men and Fine Ladies j and The Bas Bleu, or 
Conversation The latte-r — v Inch Johnson com- 
plimented as ‘a great performance’ — v-as an 
elaborate eulogv on the Bas Bleu Club, a litcrar) 
assembl) tliatmet at Mrs Montagu’s Csec page 418; 
About this time Hannah resolved to devote her 
abundant good sense and keen observation cv- 
clusivelv to high objects The gav life of the 
fashionable v orld had lost its charms, and, 
havang published her Bas Bleu, she retired to 
the small cottage of Cowslip Green in Blavdon 
parish in SomerseL Her first prose publi- 
cation was Thongl ts on the Importance of the 
Milliners of the Great to General Society 
(lySSj, and, published anon>'mousl), was bv 
Co wper assumed to be the production of one 
of the most scholarlj and v ell-bom men Of the 
89 


time, prcsumafalv \\ ilberforce. This was follow ed 
m 1791 bj an Estimate of tl e Behgton of the 
Fashionable World As a means of counteracting 
the political tracts and exertions of Jacobins and 
levellers, ‘Mrs’ More ffor so she came, m the 
fashion of the dav, to be stjled) m 1795-98 wrote 
a number of talcs, published monthl) under the 
tide of The Cheap Repository, which attained to a 
sale of about a million each number , of these the 
best-lmown was The SI epdierd of Salisbury Plain 
With the same olivet, she published a volume on 
I illage Politics Her other pnnapal works were 
Strictures on the Modem System of 1 e male 
Education (1799;, Hints toivards forming the 
Chara ter of a Young Princess (iSos , written at 
the queen’s request for behoof of the Pnneess 
Charlotte;, Calebs in Search of a M ife (1809;, 
Practical Piety (i8li), Christian Metals (1812), 
Lssay on the Character and Writings of St Paul 
{Styj , and Moral Shetclusof Prevailing Op/iuions 
and Manners, Foiegn and Domestic, si'ith Reflec- 
tions on Pray erfiSig, Her collected vv orks ( 1830) 
fill eleven volumes octavo Of Calebs ten editions 
were sold in one vear The tale has a fine vein 
of delicate iron and sarcasm, and some of the 
cliaracters arc admirablj drawn, but the didactic 
aim and tone repel ordinar> nov el readers , the 
stoiy V as not unfairl) called ‘a dramatic sermon’ 
The pwpulantj of her books enabled her to live 
m case, and to dispense chanties gcnerouslj Her 
sisters also secured a competenev, and thej all 
lived together at Bariev \Vood, a house m the 
neighbounng pansh of W nngton, Locke’s birth 
place, whither Hannah moved m 1802 ‘From the 
daj tluit the school v as giv cn up, the CMStence of 
the whole sisterhood appears to have flowed on 
in one uniform current of peace and contentment, 
diversified only b) new appearances of Hannah 
as an authoress, and the ups and dowais which she 
and the others met w ith m the prosecution of a 
most brave and human expenment — namelj, their 
zealous effort to extend the blessings of education 
and religion among the inhabitants of certain 
villages situated m the vnld Cheddar distnet some 
ten miles from their abode, who, from a concur- 
rence of unhappj local and temporarj arcum- 
stances, had been left in a state of ignorance 
hardl> conceivable at the present daj ’ And their 
labours so prospered that ere long the sisterhood 
had the pleasure of v itnessing a jearlv festival 
celebrated on the hills of Cheddar, where above a 
thousand children, with the members of women’s 
industnal clubs — also established bv them — after 
attending church service, were regaled at the 
c-pense of their benefactors In Hannah’s latter 
dajs there was perhaps a tincture of supereroga- 
toiy seventj in her religious views But her un- 
feigned smeent}, her exertions to instruct miners 
and cottagers, and the untinng zeal with which 
she laboured, even amidst severe bodilj infirmities, 
to spread sound pnnaples and intellectual culture 
from palace to cottage, entitle her to rank amidst 
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the self de\ oting benefactors of lier time and her 
country In 1828, nine jears after the death of 
her fourth sister, Hannah More mo\ed to Clifton, 
and here she died at the age of eight} -eight 
The} arc all fi\e buned at Wnngton ‘Mrs 
More’ formed a link Mith the earlier \rictonan 
age It V as this re\ ered fnend of his father and 
the Clapham sect that little Tom Macaula}, alone 
at the moment in the house, asked ‘if he might not 
ha\e the pleasure of offering a glass of old spints’ 
— ha\ing at four read that this nas one of the 
customar} refreshments of Robinson Crusoe She 
left about £2,0,000, chiefl} m legacies to chantablc 
and religious institutions 



MORE. 

From an Engraving bj Wonhington after Pickcrrgill 


The third sister. Sail} (1743-1817), thus described 
Hannah’s first intcniew — uhich founded a uarm 
friendship— with the great English moralist dunng 
her London sojourn in 1773-74 

Me have paid another Msit to Miss Rejaiolds, she 
had sent to engage Dr Percy— Percy’s ColUclwn, now 
}ou know him — cjuite a sprightly modem, not a mst) 
antique, as I expected , he was no sooner gone than the 
most amiable and obliging of women, Miss Rcyaiolds, 
ordered the coach to take us to Dr Johnson’s seiy owm 
house yes, Abyssinia’s Johnson! Dictionary’s Johnson ' 
Rambler s, Idler s, and Irene’s Johnson ’ Can you pic 
ture to yourselves the palpitation of our hearts as we 
approached his mansion ? The conversation turned on a 
newworl of Ins just going to the press— the Totir to ikt 
Hebrides— his old fnend Richardson Mrs Williams, 
the blind poet who lives wuth him, was introduced to 
us. She 15 engaging in her manners, her conversation 
lively and entertaining Miss Reynolds told the doctor 
of all our rapturous exclamations on the road He shook 
his scientific head at Hannah, and said ‘she was a silly 
thing" Mhen our vusit was ended, he called for his 


hat, as It rained, to attend us down a very long entry to 
our coach, and not Rassclas could have acquitted himself 
more en eavalier We arc engaged with him at Sir 
Joshua’s, Wednesday evening What do you think of 
us? I forgot to mention, that not finding Johnson in his 
hale parlour when we came in, Hannah seatc-d herself in 
his great chair, hoping to catch a little ray of his genius 
when he heard it he laughed heartily, and told her it 
was a chair on which he never saL He said it reminded 
him of Boswell and himself when they stopped anight, 
as they imagined, where the weird sisters appeared to 
Macbeth The idea so worked on their enthusiasm, that 
It quite depnv ed them of rest How cv er, they learned the 
next morning, to their mortification, tliat they had been 
deceived, and were quite in another part of the country 

In a later letter (1776), after the publication of 
Hannah’s Sir Eldred, the same lively writer 
Bosvvclhsed still further 

If a wedding should take place before our return, don’t 
lie surprised — between the mother of Sir Eldred and the 
father of my much loved Irene , nay, Mrs Montagu say^ 
if tender words are the jirccursors of connubial engage 
menLs, vve may expect great things, for it is nothing but 
‘child,’ ‘little fool,’ ‘love,’ and ‘dearest ’ After much 
critical discourse, he turns round to me, and with one of 
Ins most amiable looks, which must lie seen to form 
the least idea of it, he says ‘I have heard that yon 
arc engaged in the useful and honourable employanent of 
teaching young ladies ’ Upon which, with all the same 
case, familiarity, and confidence we should have done 
had only our owai dear Dr Stonehouse been present, we 
entered upon the history of our birth, parentage, and 
education , shew mg how we w ere bom vv ith more 
desires than guineas, and how, as years increased our 
appetites, the cupboard at home began to grow too 
small to gratify them , and how, with a bottle of water, 
a bed, and a blanket, we set out to seek our fortunes , 
and how vve found a great house with nothing in it , and 
how it was like to remain so till, looking into our know 
ledge Ixixes, we happened to find a little laming, a good 
thing when land is gone, or rather none , and so at last, 
by giving a little of this little larntng to those who had 
less, vve got a good store of gold in return , but how, 
alasl we wanted the wit to keep it ‘ I love you both,’ 
cried the inamorato— ‘I love you all five. I never was 
at Bristol — I wall come on purpose to sec you AMiatl 
five women live happily together ' I wall come and see 
yon — I have spent a happy evening — I am glad I came 
— Ood for ever bless yon! you live lives to shame 
duchesses.’ He took his leave with so much warmth 
and tenderness, we were quite affected at his manner 
If Hannah’s head stands proof against all the adulation 
and kindness of the great folks here, why then I vvill 
venture to say notliing pf this kind will hurt her here 
after A literary ane^ote Mrs Medalla Steme s 
daughter — sent to all the correspondents of her deceased 
father, begging the letters which he had written to them , 
among other wits, she sent to AVilkes w ith the same 
request He sent for answer, that as there happened to 
be nothing extraordinary m those he had received, he 
had burnt or lost them On which the faithful editor of 
her father’s w orks sent back to say, that if ^Ir Wilkes 
would be so good as to write a few letters in imitation of 
her father s style, it would do just as well, and she would 
insert them 
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In a letter Hanmh thus comments on 
Garrick’s Death 

From Dr Catlogan’s I intended to have gone to the 
Adelphi, but found that Mrs Garnch i^-as at that moment 
quitting her house, uhile preparations u ere making for 
the last sad ceremony , she sen ssicelj fixed on a pns-ate 
friend’s house for this purpose, sshere she could be at her 
ease. I got there just before her, she ssas prepared for 
meeting me , she ran into ms arms, and see Imlh re 
mained silent for some minutes , at last she svhispered 
‘I have this moment embraced his coffin, and sou come 
next.’ She soon recovered herself, and said ssiih great 
composure ‘The goodness of God to me is inexpres 
sible , I desired to die, but it is his stall that 1 should 
lise, and He has consanced me He still not let ms life be 
quite miserable, for He gtses astoni hing strength to mj 
body, and grace to ms heart , neither do I desene, but 
I am thankful for both ’ She thanked me a thousand 
times for such a real act of fnendship, and liade me be 
comforted, for it stas Gods still She told me thej had 
ju=t returned from Althorp, Lord Spencer’s, sthere he 
had been reluctantly dragged, for he had felt unit ell for 
some time, but during his sisit he svas often in such 
fine spirits, that thes could not Lelies e he stas ill On 
his return home, he appointetl Cadogan to meet him, 
svho ordered him an emetic, the svarm bath, and the 
usual remedies, but stilh sery little effect On the 
Sunday he svas in good spints and free from j>am , but 
as the suppression still continued. Dr Cadogan became 
extremclv affirmed, and 'cnt for Pott, Hcberden, and 
Schomberg, stho gate him up the moment thes sasv 
him Poor Gamck stared to see his room full of 
doctors, not being conscious of Ins real state 2s o 
change happened till the Tuesday esening, sshen the 
surgeon s ho svas sent for to blister and bleed him made 
light of his illness, assuring Mrs Gamck that he ssould 
lie svell m a das or tsvo, and insisted on her going to he 
dossal Towards morning, she desired to be called if 
there ssas the least change. Every time that she ad 
ministered the draughts to him in the night, he alsvays 
squecaed her hand in a particular manner, and spoke to 
her svith the greatest tenderness and affection Imme 
diatcly after he had taken his last mediane, he softly 
«aid ‘ O dear ' ’ and y lelded up his spirit ss ilh a groan, 
and in his perfect senses. His beliasiour during the 
night ss as nil gentleness and patience, and he frequently 
made apologies to those about him for the trouble he 
gasc them I paid a melancholy sasit to the coffin 

yesterdas, sshere I found room for meditation till the 
mind ‘hurst ssith thinking ’ His ness house is not so 
pleasant as Hampton, nor so splendid as the Adelphi, 
but It IS commodious enough for all the ssanU of its 
inhabitant , and, besides, it is so quiet that he nescr 
vail be disturbed till the cterruil morning, and neser till 
then ssall a sweeter aoicc than Ins osvn be heard. May 
he then find meres ' They art preparing to hang the 
house ssith black, for he is to be in state till Alonday I 
dislike thts pageantrs, and cannot help thinking that the 
disembodied spirit must look ssatb contempt upon tlie 
farce that os played oser its miserable relics But a 
splendid funeral could not be asoidcd, as he is to be 
laid m the Abbes svith such illustnous dust, and so 
many arc desirous of tcstifving their respect by attend 
mg I can neser cease to remember ssath affection and 
gralituJe 'o svarm, steady, and disinterested a friend. 


and I can most truly bear this testimons to Ins memory, 
that I neser sntnessed in any famils more decorum, pro 
pnety, and regulanty than in his, sshere 1 neser sass a 
card, nor even met — except in one instance — a person ol 
his osm profession at hrs table, of s liicli Mrs Gamck 
by her elegance of taste, her correctness of manners, and 
very onginal turn of humour, si as the bnglittst orm 
ment All his pursuits and tastes svere so decidedly 
intellectual, that it made the sonets and the consersalion 
which ssas alssays to be found m his circle interesting 
and dehglitful 

The follossnng couplets from Das Dkit base been 
often quoted and arc still remembered 
In men tins blunder still sou find. 

All think their litllc set mankind 
“^mall habits ss ell pursued, betimes 
May rceich the dignits of enme^ 

This 13 a fragment from Pul} 

If there 'b a sin more deeply black than others, 
Distinguished from the list of common enmes, 

A legion in itself and doubly dear 

To the darl Pnnee of Hell, it is — Hspocrisv 

From the Ode to Chanty comes 

O Qianty, disunely snse, 

Thou meek esed daughter of the skies 

In Calebs \\%ofy , i6th cd ^826^ a soung north- 
country squire loses in succession a rescred filher 
and an adored mother, and setting forth into the 
ssorld on his quest of a ssafe, endcasours to keep 
their maxims constantls m mind He reports on 
a perfect gala.xs of excellent ssomen, young and 
older, set off by a much larger number ssho base 
scry pronounced or less conspicuous faults or 
foibles , and has room for disquisitions not merely 
on ss omen’s duties and rights and ss omen’s edu- 
cation, but on the indispensable qualifications 
of a model clergyman, •Lntinomianism, and the 
beauties of Akenside’s serse (than some of 
sshich ‘tlicrc is nothing more splendid in the 
ssholc mass of our poetry,’ and from ssliicli 
Thomson might to his adsantage base Icamt 
melody and rhythm) In the midst of amusing, 
Its els, and ssatty accounts of his cxpcncnces, he 
sometimes interpolates a page or tsso on sucli 
somesshat irrclesant topics as grace and ssorks, 
or the true pnnciples of Sabbadi keeping As 
Mrs Hannah’s mouthpiece, he is more scscrc 
on ‘high professors ’ ssho are selfish inconsistent, 
and censorious than on kindls ssorldlings, and 
sshilc disapprosang ‘irreligion’ in all shapes, re 
serves the hottest indignation for sshat is realls 
base and contemptible. W e learn that children 
arc noss brought too much forward , that too 
much time is ssasted by girls on music , that 
dozens of superfluous subjects arc taught them 
(including a smattering of Italian and of German) , 
sshilc ‘from the heiress of the man of rank to 
the daughter of the opulent tradesman there is 
no one subject in sshich young s.omcn arc so 
gcncralls defiaent as m domestic cconoms ’ Flic 
follossang quotations arc from Cahls 
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Conversation at Dinner 

From my fondness for con%crsation, mj imagination 
had been earl> fired with Dr Johnson’s remark, that 
there is no pleasure on earth comparable to the fine 
full flon of London talk I who, since I had quitted 
college, had seldom had my mind refreshed but with 
the petty nils and penunous streams of Imow ledge 
which country society afforded, now expected to meet 
It in a strong and rapid CTirrent, fertilizing whereaer 
it flowed, producing m abundance the nch fruits of 
argument and the gay flowers of rhetoria I looked 
for an uninterrupted course of profit and delight I 
flattered myself that eaery dinner would add to my 
stock of images , that every debate would clear up 
some difliculty, eacry discussion elucidate some truth, 
that eacry allusion aaould be purely classical, every 
'cntence abound avith instniction, and caera penod be 
pointed with aaat 

On the tiptoe of expectation I went to dine anth Sir 
John Bdficld in Caaendish square I looked at my 
avatch fifty times. I thought it aaould ncaer be six 
o’clock I did not care to shew my country breeding 
by going too early, to incommode my fnend, nor my 
towai breeding by going too late, and spoiling his 
dinner Sir John is a aaluable, elegant mindtd man, 
and, next to Mr Stanley, stood highest in my father’s 
esteem for his mental accomplishments and correct 
morals As I knew he avas remarkable for assembling 
at Ills table men of sense, taste, and learning, my 
expectations of pleasure aaerc aery high ‘Here at 
least,’ said I, as I heard the name of one cleaer man 
announced after another, ‘here at least I cannot fail 
to find 

" The feast of reason and the flow of soul ” 

here, at least, all the energies of my mmd will be 
brought into exercise From this society I shall carry 
away documents for the improvement of my taste, I 
shall treasure up hints to cniach my understanding, and 
collect aphorisms for the conduct of life.’ 

At first there aa as no fair opportunity to introduce any 
conversation beyond the topics of the day, and to those. 
It must be confessed, this eaentful penod giacs a new and 
pow erful interest. I should have been much pleased to 
have had my country politics rectified, and any prejudices 
which I might have contracted removed or softened, 
could the discussion have been earned on anthout the 
frequent interruption of the youngest man m tlie com 
pany This gentleman broke in on every remark, by 
desc.anting successively on the merits of the vanons 
dishes , and, if it be tnie that cxpcnence only can 
determine tlic judgment, he gave proof of that best 
nght to peremptory decision by not trusting to delusive 
theory, but by actually eating of every dish at table 

Ills animadversions were uttcrcfl with the gravaty of 
a German philosopher and the science of a French cook 
If any of fiis opinions happened to be controverted, he 
quoted, in confirmation of hi^own judgment, f AtniciHCic 
des Gotirmauds, which he assured us was the most valu 
able work that had appeared ii^Francc since the revolu 
tion The author of this bool^he seemed to consider 
of as high authonty in the science of eating as Colec 
or Hale in tliat of junspmdcnce, or Quintilian in the 
art of cnticism. To the credit of the company, however, 
be It spoken, he had the whole of this topic to himself 
The rest of the party were, in general, of quite a different 


calibre, and as little acquainted with his favourite author 
as he probably was with theirs 

The lady of the house was perfectly amiable and well 
bred Her dinner was excellent, and everything alwut 
her had an air of elegance and splendour of course 
she complctelv escaped the disgrace of being thought 
n scholar, but not the suspicion of having a very good 
taste I longed for the removal of the cloth, and was 
eagerly anticipating the pleasure and improvement which 
awaited me. 

As soon os the servants were beginning to wathdraw, 
we got into a sort of attitude of conversation , all except 
the eulogist of P dlmanac des Gourmands, who, WTapping 
himself up in the comfortable consciousness of his owai 
supenor judgment, and a little piqued that he had found 
neither support nor opposition, (the next best thing to a 
professed talker,) he seemed to have a perfect indifTcr 
cnce to all topics except that on which he had shewn 
so much cloqhence with so little cflect 

Tlie*last tray was now carried out, the last lingenng 
servant had retired I avas beginning to listen with all 
my powers of attention to an ingenious gentleman who 
was aliout to give an interesting account of Egvpt, where 
he had spent a year, and from whence he was lately 
returned He was just got to the catacombs, 

‘ When on a sudden open flv. 
With impetuous recoil and jamng sound,' 

the mahogany folding doors, and in at once, struggling 
who should be first, rushed half a dozen children, lovelv, 
fresh, gay, and noisy This sudden and violent irruption 
of the pretty barbanans necessarily caused a total inter 
niption of conversation Tlie sprightly creatures ran 
round the table to chusc where they would sit At 
length this great difficulty of courts and cabinets, the 
choice of places, was settled The little things were 
jostled in between the ladies^ who all contended who 
should get possession of the little beauties. One was in 
raptures with the rosy checks of a sweet girl she held 
in her lap A second cxclaiiied aloud at the Iieantiful 
lac i w itli which the frock of another was tnmmed, and 
w t h she was sitrC' rhamma had given her for being 
go^vi A profitable, and doubtless a lasting and inscpar 
abi\av<association was thus formed in the child’s mind 
between lace and goodness A third cried out, ‘Look 
at the pretty angel ' — do but bbserve — her bracelets are 
as blue as her eyes Did you ever see such a match? 
‘Surely, Lady Belficld,’ cned a fourth, ‘you earned the 
eyes to the shop, or there 'lust have lieen a shade 
of difference ’ I myself, whu dm passionately fond 
of children, eyed the sweet little rebels anth compla 
cency, notwithstanding the nnseasonableness of their 
interruption 

At last, when they were all disposed of, I resumed 
my enquincs about the resting place of the mummies 
But tlie grand dispute who should have oranges and 
who should liave almonds and raisins, soon raised such 
a clamour that it was impossible to hear my Egvptian 
friend This great contest was, however, at length 
settled, and 1 was returning to the antiquities of 
Memphis, when the important point, who should have 
red wine and who should have white, who should 
have half a glass and who a whole one, set us again 
in an uproar Sir John was visibly uneasy, and com 
manded silence Dunng this interval of peace, I gave 
up the catacombs and took refuge in the pyramids. 
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But I ha 1 no sooner projrosed my question about the 
serpent said to be found m one of them, than the son 
and heir, a fine little fellotr just su^ years old, reading 
out his arm to dart an apple across the table at his 
sister, roguishl} intending to oterset her glass, unluckilj 
oserthreiv he, omi, brimful of port Mine. Tlie whole 
contents everc discharged on the elegant draper) of a 
i-hite robed n'anph. 

All was now agitation and distress, and disturbance 
and confusion , the gentlemen nngmg for napkins, the 
ladies assisting the dripping fair one , each S'jang with 
he other who should recommend the most approved 
specific for getting out the stain of red wane, and com 
foiling the snfierer bv s*ones of similar misfortunes. 
The poor little culpnt was dismis.ed, and all difficnltics 
and disasters seemed at last surmounted But you 
cannot heat up again an mterest which lias been so 
often cooled. Tlie thread of conversation had been 
so frcqucntlj broken that I despaired of seeing it 
tied tdgether again I sorrow full) gave up catacombs, 
pjramids, and serpent, and was obhged to content 
m)'3elf vvith a little desuitor) chat with my next ( 
neighbour, sorry and disappointed to glean onl) a ' 
few scattered cars, where I had expected so abundant . 
a harvest , and the da) from which I had proimsed | 
m)-self so much benefit and delight passed awa) with | 

a ver) slender acquisition of cither ^ 

1 

The Majesty and Meanness of Man. 

I relumed to tovn at the end of a few da)s. To a 
speculative stranger, a London da) presents ever) vanct) 
of circumstance in ever) conceivable shape of which 
human life is susceptible. When )ou trace the solici 
tuJc of the morning countenance, the anxious explonng 
of the morning paper, the eager interrogation of the 
morning gue>t , when )0U hear the dismal tnuracralion 
of loases by land and penis b) sea— taxes trebling, 
dangers mulUplvang, commerce anmhilaUng, war pro 
tracted, invasion threatening, destruction impending — 
)onr mind catcher and communicates the terror, and 
you feel vourself ‘falling wiUi a falling slate ' 

But when, in the course of the ver) same dav, )ou. 
meet these gloomy prognosticators at the sumptuous, 
not ‘dinner but Hecatomb,’ at the gorgeous fete, the 
splendid speaacle , when you hear the frivolous dis 
course, witness the luxunous dissipation, contemplate 
the boundless indulgence, and observe the ruinous 
gaming, )ou would be read) to exclaim, ‘Am I not 
supping in the Antipodes of tliat land m which I 
breakfasted’ Surely this is a counti) of different 
men, different characters, and different arcumstances 
Hus at least is a place m which there is neither fear 
nor danger, nor want, nor misery, nor war’ 

If )OU observed the overflowing subscriptions raised, 
the innumerable soaeties formed, the committees 
appointed, the agents employed, the ro)aI patrons 
engaged, the noble presidents provuded, the palace 
like structures erected , and all this to allevnate, to 
cure, and even to prevent ever) calamit) which the 
indigent can suffer or the affluent conceive, to remove 
not onl) want but ignorance, to suppress not only 
miser) but voce — v ould )ou not exclaim with Hamlet, 

‘ W'hat a piece of work is man! How noble m 
reason ! How infinite in faculties ' In action how 
like an angel ' in compassion how like a God ' ’ 

If von look into the whole comet hke ccccntnc orb of 
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the human cliaricter , if you compared all the strugglmg 
contranet) of pnnaple and of passion , the clashing of 
opinion and of action, of resolution and of performance , 
the vuctones of evil over the propensities to good , if )ou 
contrasted the splendid virtue with the disorder!) vice, 
the exalted generosil) with the selfish nariovviiess , the 
provident bounl) with the thoughtless prodigalit) , the 
extremes of all that is dignified, with the excesses of all 
that IS abject, would )0U not e.xclnim, m the very spint 
of Pascal, O ' the grandeur and the littleness, the excel 
lence and the comiplion, the majesty and the meanness 
of man ' 

The Music Nuisance 

‘I look upon the great predominance of music m 
female cilucation,’ said Mr Stanie) , ‘ to be the source 
of more mischief than is susiKclcd , not from an) evil 
in the thing itself, but from its being such a gulph of 
time as reall) to leave little room for solid acquisiUons 
I love music, and were it onlv cultivated as an amuse 
ment should commend it But the monstrous proper 
lion, or rather disproportion of life winch it swallows 
up, even in man) rehgious families, and this is the 
chief suhjeet of m) regret, has converted an innocent 
diversion into a positive sm. Onlv figure to vour 

self m) SIX girls dail) playing their four hours a piece, 
which IS now a moderate allowance' As we have but 
one instrument the) must be at it in succession, da) 
and night, to keep pace with their neighbours. If I 
ma) compaie light things with serious ones, it would 
resemble,’ added he, smiling, ‘ the perpetual psalniod) 
of fcOotl Mr Nicholas 1 errar, who had rela)s of 
musicians ever) six liours to sing the whole Psalter 
through every diy and night ' I mean not to ndi 
cule that hoi) man , but m) girls thus 1 eeping their 
useless vigils m turn, we should onl) have the melody 
without an) of the pietv No, my fnend ' I will have 
but two or three singing birds to cheer my little 
grove. If all the world are performers, there will 
soon be no hearers Now, as I am resolved in ni) 
own family that some shall listen, I will have but fev 
to perform.’ 

Besides the Memoirs of tke Life and Correspondence of Mrs 
Hannah Mere, b> MTlliain Roberts (4 vols. iS^) there is a 
pleasant little sketch by Miss \onse in the Eminent Momen 
senes (i 83 S) Her collected works have been repeatedlj reissued 
(8 vols i£oi , 19 vols. iSiS It vols. 1830, &.C.). 

Auun Lctifia Bnrliauld (1743-1825) was 
bom at Kibvvorth Harcourt in Leicestershire. 
Her father, the Rev John Aikin, D D , then 
kept a bo)s’ school, and Anna received the sanle 
instruction as the pupils, including a thorough 
knowledge of Greek and Latin In 1758 Dr 
Aikin (whose father was a London Scot) under- 
took tlie office of classical tutor m a Dissenting 
academy at Warrington, and there his daughter 
lived for fifteen )cars In 1773 she published a 
volume of poems, of which four editions were called 
for in the first vear In Ma) 1774 she was mamed 
to the Rev Rochemont Barbauld, of Huguenot 
ancestrv, who became minister of a Dissenting 
congregation at Palgrave near Diss, and there 
opened a boarding-school, which throve under his 
wife’s capable assistance. In 1775 she commenced 
authoress w ith a v olume of dev otional pieces com- 
piled from the Psalms, and with Hyvms in Prose 
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fot Chtlduu In 1786 Mr nnd Mrs IJnrb.uiIcl 
rcmo\cd lo llimpstcid, nnd there llic ituluslnous 
helpmeet w role sc\ eml irtcls m support of Whi^ 
principles bhc ilso aided her brother (John 
Aikin, 1747-1822, iihjsiciin mid author, father of 
Lucy Aikin) in prcpinng i series of pipers for 
children, the fimous 1 .'iw/wi/'t a/ Home (1796) 
— the bulk of the work beln^; the brother’s, j 
and she wrote Lritie il cssais on Akcnsidc ind | 
Collins for editions of then works After coni ' 
piling a seleitum of e'-bi\s from the Sfuiaiot , ' 
lathi, and Oiiantiai', she edited the corrcsjHind- 
cncc of RichariLon, and wiotc i Life of the ] 
noiclisi Her list great enterprise u is a col 
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lection of tile British nosehsts, published in tSio, 
with an iiitioducton essay and biographical and 
critical notices Her husband drowned himself 
in a fit of insanit) m 1808 Some of her bncal 
pieces are flow mg and hamionious, and her Otfr to 
was plainly an imitation of Collins’s iiianiicr 
Charles James Toe was a great admirer of Mrs 
Barbauld s poems, but most of them arc artificial 
and unimpassioncd In one, Lte^htfcn Hundted 
and Ehjot, she anticipated Macaula/s New 
Zealander with a >outh ‘from the Blue Moun- 
tains or Ontario’s Lake’ who news the ruins of 
London (both Horace Walpole and Volnci had 
alrcad) brought PeruMans or other wanderers 
thither) Her hymns were long popular, and 
some of her lighter things, like The Washing 
Day, are amusing Lord Sclbomc included four 
of her pieces in his Book of Praise, the best 
known that of which the first three \erscs run 


I’niic to Go'll iiiimoital jirai^c 
1 or the lo\i. that crown out day ' 

Bounteous omc oft'ciyjov, 

1 ct thy ])ni c our longitts rmjiloc 

1 or the 1 Ic <iti;’ o( thf fu hi, 

I or tin Moti ■- the g !id( iK yield 
J'or the cili'-’*- twalltd jmec 
I or till gciirtniK olive s vive , 

I loci V that whiltii all the plain , 

^ clh) \ vh' avcv of rgionod gt'tn 
C loiid^ dm drop thru fincniiif* dcwc , 

Sims tint liinjicrUi watmth ihflii e 

By far her beet serious poem is tint on Ijfe, t 
which the list cstpiisuc st itira w is so mud 
athnired b\ Wordswoitli K>)„iis, ,nd \Iadim 
D'Arbhav like 1 I itman's ‘Thought of IBath’ an' 
Popes ‘Dvin; Cliiistnn tlic (niein wa' iinjurei 
by nmjicror II idt ati's * Vniimil i \ igtila, bl indtila 

Life 

1 ifc ' 1 know no vhit th >11 an, 

Bin 1 now tint thou ri d 1 iiiu-i part 
\nil will n or how or wlnrc wc met 
1 own to me - a settti " 

Pul tin 1 kn >w whin dim art lied 
Whercerthev lac tlu s hmh thic htvi. 

No do 1 Co c diiclc s clia'l hi 
As all ihal then iciuaiiis of mi 

0 whithir whither ditu the 1 lU 
Wiuti luiid imv en die traiklo- (o irvc 

\iul III due sn'n,,c tltcont, 

\li, tdl where I mu ' meet thi cumjeaund P 
To die esvt on an of , mpcnal ikamc 
I rom wlicnc tli cv cnn c.tm 
Du l diim du High’ jmrvui when Imd 
1 10 m mnicrs luce c ncumi>crin„ wccd^ 

Or dn I lliou, hid from qhi, 

Bait, hi c sonic spell IkwuuI knigli! 

1 hrough hlanl ohliMOas yi-ars the appointed hour 
lo break thv liance and rca suinc th\ powe*' 

\ It caiist thou wilhuin diou,,hl or feeling Ite’ 

O say what art thou wlicii no more diou rt thee' 

Life' we’ic Itceii long logelhir, 

Through j>Icas.ant and dirough eloudv weather, 

’lis hard tu part when frtcndv me dear . 

Perhape Iw ill cost a sigh a tear 
'Idien steal aw i\ give little w rrnmg 
Choose thine own time 

Say not Gnoil night hnt in some briglitcr clime 
Bid me Good nionwng 

Odo to Spring 

Sweet daughter of a rough and stomii site, 

Hoar M inter s blooming child dehgblfid Spnng 1 
Bdiosc unshorn locks with leaves 
And swelling buds are crowned , 

From the green islands of eternal south — 

Crowned with fresh blooms and ever spnnging shade — 
Turn, hither tiini diy step, 

O thou, whose powerful voice, 

More sweet linn softest touch of Done iCed 
Or Lvdmn flute can soothe the vwaddmg winds, 

Amt through the stormv deep 
Breathe thy ow n tender calm 
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Thee, best 1 )eIoved ' the \argin tram await 
ith songs and festal ntcs, and joj to roi e 
Thj blooming -wilds among, 

And 1 ales and dewj lawns, 

ith nntired feet , and cull thj earliest sweets 
To weave fresh garlands for the glowing brow 
Of him, the fa\ cured j-outh 
That prompts their whispered sigh 

Unlock thy copious stores , those tender showers 
That drop their sweetness on the infant buds. 

And silent dews that swell 
The milkj ear’s green stem. 

And feed the flowering osier’s earlj shoots. 

And call those winds w hich through the w hispenng boughs 
Whth warm and pleasant breath 
Salute the blowing flowers 

Now let me sit beneath the wliitemng thorn. 

And mark thy spreading tints steal o’er the dale , 

And watch with patient c) e 
Thj fair unfolding charms 

O nymph, approach ' while jet the temperate Sun 
With bashful forehead, through the cool moist air 
Throws his young maiden beams, 

And with chaste kisses woos 

The Earth’s fair bosom , while the streaming veil 
Of luad clouds, with kind and frequent sliade 
Protects tin modest blooms 
From his seicrer blaze. 

Sweet IS thj reign, but short the red dog star 
Shall scorch thj tresses, and the mowers scjthe 
111) greens, thj flowerets all. 

Remorseless shall destroj 

Reluctant shall I bid thee then farewell , 

For oh ' not all that Autumn’s lap contains, 

Nor summer’s ruddiest fruits, 

Con aught for thee atone. 

Fair Spring ! whose simplest promise more delights 
Than all their largest wealth, and through the heart 
Each joj and new bom hope 
With softest influence breathes. 

To a Lady, with some Painted Flowers 
Flowers to the fair to jou these flowers I bring. 

And stn\e to greet you ivith an earlier spnng 
Flowers sweet, and gaj, and delicate like jou , 
Emblems of innocence, and beaut j too 
With flowers the Graces bind their jcilow hair. 

And flowery wreaths consenting loicrs wear 
Flowers, the sole luxurj which nature knew. 

In Eden’s pure and guiltless garden grew 
To loftier forms are rougher tasks assigued , 

The sbeltenng oak resists the stormj wind. 

The tougher jew repels mending foes, 

A.nd the tall pine for future naeies grows 
But this soft faniilj to cares unknoevn, 
ere bora for pleasure and delight alone. 

Gae e ithout toil, and loeelj without art. 

The) spnng to cheer the sense and glad the heart 
Nor blush, mj fair, to own joii copj these , 
kour best, jour seveetest empire is — to please. 


Hymn to Content 
O thou, the njmph wdth placid eje! 

O seldom found, jet cier nigh ' 

Reccne mj temperate vow 
Not all the storms that shake the pole 
Can e’er disturb thj halcjon soul. 

And smooth the unaltered brow 

O come, in simple vest arrajed, 

With all thy sober cheer displajed. 

To bless mj longing sight , 

Thy mien composed, thj even pace. 

Thy meek regard, thj matron grace. 

And chaste subdued delight 

No more by varying passions beat, 

O gentlj guide mj pilgnm feet 
To find thy hermit cell , 

Where in some pure and equal skj , 

Beneath thy soft indulgent eje. 

The modest virtues dwell 

Simplicitj in A.ttic vest. 

And Innocence with candid breast. 

And clear undaunted eje , 

And Hope, who points to distant vears. 

Fair opening through this vale of tears, 

A vista to the skj 

There Health, through whose calm bo'om glide 
The temperate jojs in even tide, 

Tliat rarcl) ebb or flow , 

And Patience there, tin sister meek. 

Presents her mild nnvanmg cheek 
To meet the oflered blow 

Her influence taught the Phrvgian sage 
A tjraut masters wanton rage 
With settled smiles to wait 
Inured to toil and bitter bread. 

He bowed his meek submissive head. 

And kissed thj sainted feet 

But thou, O njmph retired and cov ! 

In what brown hamlet dost thou joj 
To tell thy tender tale ? 

The lowliest children of the ground. 

Moss rose and violet blosiom round. 

And 111) of the vale 

0 saj what soft propitious hour 

1 best maj choose to had thv pOwer, 

And court thj gentle svvaj ’ 

Wlien autumn, fnendly to the Muse, 

Shall th) owm modest tints diffuse. 

And shed tbj milder daj 

Fraginente 

This dead of midnight is the noon of thought, 

And wisdom mounts her zenith with the stars 
Tlie world has little to bestow 
MTiere two fond hearts in equal love are joined 
Socictj than solitude is worse. 

And mm to mm is still the greatest curse. 

A Mtmotrei/ Mrs Barhnntd was pubtnhcd m iS '4 Ijj her crand 
niece Anna le Breton and in the tame 3 car appeared a Lt/f bj 
Eliis. See also Mivv Thacterapi A’.'t o’’ 1'r‘b'A (iSSs) and 
hart* Acc/r for the share Mrs Barbvuld had In anal-in^ Scons 
interest in Cerman literature, bj her reading at Edinburgh VVIJliam 
J Tajlors ixvnslation of BOrjer > /m rc 
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Mrs Elizahctli Inchbald (1753-1821;, ac- 
tress, dramatist, and no\elist, nas bom at Stan- | 
nmgficld near Bury St Edmunds, the daughter ^ 
of a Roman Catholic farmer \t eighteen, full of 
giddy romance, she ran off to London, having a 
few things m a band box, but \ cry little money 
After many ad\ cntures and even some indignities, 
the unprotected girl applied for adMce to Mr 
Inchbald, an actor she had known Inchbald 
counselled marriage ‘But who would marry 
me^’ she asked ‘I would,’ replied her friend, ‘if 
>ou would ha\c me' ‘Yes, sir, and I would for 
e\er be grateful’ — and married they were m June 
1772 The union thus singularly brought about 
was happy enough , but Inchbald died seven years 
afterwards Mis Inchbald played leading parts in 
the Scottish theatres for four years, and continued 
acting 111 London, Dublin, and elsewhere till 1789, 
w’hen she retired from the stage Her exemplary 
prudence and the profits of her w orks enabled her 
not only to live, but to save money , the applause 
and distinction she earned ne\ er led her to deviate 
from her simple — almost ostentatiously simple — 
habits ‘Last Thursday,’ she writes, ‘I finished 
scounng my bedroom, while a coach w ith a coronet 
^and tA\o footmen waited at my door to take me an 
airing ’ She allowed a sister w ho w as m ill health 
a year ‘Many a time this winter,’ she 
records m her Diary, ‘when I ctacd for cold, I said 
to myself “ But, thank God, my sister has not to 
stir from her room , she has her fire lighted every 
morning all her proiisions bought and brought 
ready cooked , she is now the less able to bear what 
I bear , and how much more should I suffer but 
for this reflection ”’ Her income was only .^172 a 
year, and after the death of her sister she went 
to live m a boarding-house in which she enjoyed 
more of the comforts of life. Traces of feminine 
weakness break out in her pniate memoranda 
amidst the sterner records of her struggle for in 
dependence. Thus ‘ 1798 London Rehearsing 
Lover^ VowSj happy but for a suspicion, amount 
mg to a certainty, of a rapid appearance of age in 
my face’ Her two tales, A Stfnple Slory (1791) 
and Naiure and Art (1796), are the supporters 
of her fame, but her light dramatic pieces were 
marked by \anous talent. Her first producUon 
was a farce entitled The Mogul Tale (1784), and 
from this time down to 1S05 she waote nine other 
plays and farces Her last literary labour was 
wanting biographical and cntical prefaces to a col- 
lection of play s, in tw enty-five volumes , a collec- 
tion of farces, m se\en volumes , and the Modern 
Theatre, in ten volumes Phillips the publisher 
offered her .£1000 for an autobiography she had 
w ntten, but she declined the tempting offer , and 
the manusenpt w as, by her orders, destroy ed after 
her death She died as she had lived, a devout 
Catholic. 

Of this remarkable woman many interesting 
facts are recorded in Kegan Paul’s Life of Goditnn 
(1876) Mrs Shelley (Godwin’s daughter) says of 


her ‘Liiing m mean lodgings, dressed with an 
economy allied to penury, without connections, and 
alone, her beauty, her talents, and the charm of 
her manners gave her entrance into a delightful 
circle of society Apt to fall m lov e and desirous 
to marry, she continued single because the men 
who loved and admired her were too worldly to 
take an actress and a poor author, how cv cr lov ely 
and charming, for a wife Her life was thus spent 
in an interchange of hardship and amusement, 
privation and luxury Her character partook of 
the same contrast fond of pleasure, she vas pru 
dent m her conduct , penurious in her personal 
expenditure, she was generous to others Vain of 
her beauty, we are told that the gown she wore 
was not worth a shilling, it was so coarse and 
shabby Very susceptible to the softer feelings, 
she could vet guard herself against passion, and 
though she might have been called a flirt, her 
character was uninipcached I have heard tliat a 
rival beauty of her day pettishly complained that 
when Mrs Inchbald came into a room, and sat m 
a chair m the middle of it, as was her wont, even 
man gathered round it, and it was vain for any 
other w oman to attempt to gam attention Godvv m 
could not fail to admire her , she became and con 
linued to be a favourite Her talents, her beauty, 
her manners were all delightful to him He used 
to describe her as a piqunntc mixture between a 
lady and a milkmaid, and added that Shendan 
declared she was the only authoress whose socictv’ 
pleased him’ The e.xtracl is from I\atiire aui 
Art 

Judge and. Victim 

The day at length is come on which Agnes shall have 
a sight of her beloved William ’ She who has watched 
for hours near his door, to procure a glimpse of him 
going out or reluming home, who has walked miles to 
see his chariot jiass , she now wall behold him, and he 
Wall sec her, by command of the laws of his country 
ITiose laws, which waU deal wath ngour towards her, 
are in this one instance still indulgent. 

The time of the assizes at the country tow n in which 
she IS impnsoned is amred — the prisoners are demanded 
at the shue hall — the jail doors are opened — they go 
in sad procession Ihe trumpet sounds — it speaks the 
amval of the judge, and that judge is William 

The dav prevaous to her trial, Agnes had read, in the 
printed calendar of the pnsoners, his name as the learned 
judge before whom she was to appear For a moment 
she forgot her penlous state m the excess of joy which 
the still unconquerable love sbe bore to him permitted 
her to taste, even on the brink of the grave* After 
reflection made her check those worldly transports, as 
unfit ibr ihe present solemn oceasion. But, alas * to her, 
earth and William were so closely united, that till she 
forsook the one, she could never cease to think, with 
out the contending passions of hojie, of fear, of love, of 
shame, and of despair, on the other 

Now fear took the place of her first immoderate joy , 
she feared that, although much changed m person since 
he had seen her, and her real name now added to many 
an a/wr— yet she feared that some well knowm glance of 
the eye, turn of the action, or accent of speccli, might 
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rcc.i'1 her tri hvs ri.membrance , and at llrt idui, shame 
overcame all her other sensations — for still she retained 
pnde, in respect to lus opinion, to wtali him not to Inow 
Agnes tv as that \Tetch she felt she eras ' Once a raj of 
hope beamed on her, ihat if he knea her — if he recog 
nistd her — he mighr po'siblj licfncnd her cause, and 
life Ixstowerl through William’s friendship seemed a 
precioas object ' hut, again, that rigorous honour she 
had often heard him Ixiasl, that firmnesa to his aiord, 
of uhidi she iiad fatal experie-nce, taught her to | 
knon he vould not, for anj improper compassion, an\ 
unmanl) aicakncss, forfut lus oath of impartial justice 
In meililalians sucli os llic=e she pas^e-d the sleepless 
night 

Wlien, in the morning, she nats broujit to the bar, 
and her guiltj hand held up before the righteous judg 
incnt s'at of William, imagination could not form tuo 
figure^ or t\ o situations more incompatible xntli the 
CMS cnce of fonner faraiharitj than the judge and the 
culpnt and vet, these \crj person-, had jiaseed togellicr 
the moit blissful moments that either ever ta-stcl ' 
Tiioec hours of tender dalhance were non present to 
her mind — Ins thoughts uere more nohlj emplovcd in 
his high office , nor could the haggard face, hollow eje, ^ 
desponding countenance, and meagre per^^n of the poor , 
prwicr once call to his meinon though lier name was 
uttered among a list of others uhich she had assumed, , 
his form w so ithful, loscls Agnes' 

She heard herself arraigned ssith trembling limbs t 
and downcast lool s, and nuns ssitncsses had appeared 
against her before 'he Tcnture<l to lift her e-jes up to , 
her assful judge , 'he then gave one fearful glance, and 
discoSLTe-d William, unpitsing but bclosed W'lllum, in 
tserj feature’ It ssas a face slic had been used to look I 
on ssith delight, aril a kind of absent smile of gladness j 
noss beamed on her ixyjr s an sisagc- . 

When eaerj ssitness on the part of the pro'-cutor had 
Iie-en cxamine-d, the judge addressed himself to her 
‘What defence have jou to make’’ It ssas William , 
spoke to Agn'-s ' Ihe sound ssas sssect , the voice svas ' 
mild, was soft, compassionate, cncoiuaging It almost i 
cliarmed litr to a lose of life' Not such a voice as 
sshen William last addressed her, sshen he left her 
undone and pregnant, s os ang never to sec or sjieak to 
her more. She v ould have hung upon the present 
word for ever She did not call to mind that this 
gentlene'S was the effect of practice, the art of Ins 
occufution , w hull at times is but a copj , bj the un 
feeling, of the licncsolcnt brethren of the Iscnch In the 
present judge, tenderness was not designed for coiisola 
tion of the culpnt, but for the ajiprobation of the auditors 
There were no spectators, \gncs, h> jour side when 
last he parted from sou— if there had, the assful William 
would have been awed to marks of pilj 

Stunned with the enchantment of that well I noss n 
tongue directed to her, she stood like one just pclnfied 
— all vital pos er s.cmed suspended Again he put the 
rjucslion, and with these additional sentences, tenderly 
and emphaticallj delivered ‘Recollect jourscif, have 
JOU no \ itnesscs? no proof on jour behalf’’ A de-ad 
silence followed tlicie questions He then mildlj but 
forcibly added ‘ What have jou to saj ?’ Here a flood 
of tears burst from her cjCo, which she fixed camcstlj 
upon him, as if pleading for mere), while she faintly 
articulated ‘Nothing, mj lord ’ After a short pause, 
he asked her, m the same forcible but benevolent tone 


‘Have JOU no one to speak to jour character?’ The 
prisoner answered *N'o’ A second gush of tears 
follovsed this rcpij, for she calle-d to mind bj whom 
her character had first been blasted 

lie summed up the evidence, and ewery time he was 
obliged to press hard ujion the proofs against her, she 
shrulil,and seemed to sLagger with the deadlj blow — 
writhed under the weight of lus minute justice, Vnorc 
Ilian from the prospect of a shameful death llic jurj 
eonsnlled but a few minutes, the verdict was, ‘Guilts ’ 
She heard it with composure But when W ilham placed 
the fatal selsct on his head, and rose to pronounce the 
fatal sentence, she started with a kind of convulsive 
motion, retreated a step or two bad, and lifting up her 
hand', with a scrciiii exclaimed 'Oh, not from jou'’ 
TIic piercing shriek which accompanied these words 
presenteal their being heard h) part of the audience, 
and tliOoC who heard them thought little of their mean 
ing, more than that tluj expressed her fear of djing 
Serene and dignified, as if no such exclamation had 
1 licen uttered, William delivered the final speech ending 
with ‘Dead, dead, dead ' She fainted as he closed the 
period, and was earned hack to pnsoii in a swoon, 
while he adjourned the court to go to dinner 

If, unafleclcd bj the scene he had witnessed, William 
sat down to dinner with an apjxilitt, let not the reader 
conceive that the most distant susjUCTon had struck hiS 
mind of his ever having seen, much less familmrlj 
known, the jroor offender whom lie had just condemned 
'atill, tills forgetfulne s did not proceed from the want 
of memory for \gncs In everj iieesish or hcasj hour 
passed with lus wife, he was sure to think of her , set 
It svas self lose, rather than lose of her, that gave nsc 
to the-se thoughts He felt the lack of female sjaijiathy 
and lenileniess to 'often the fatigue of studious labour, 
to soothe a sullen, a morose disposition — he felt lie 
V anted comfort for himself, but never once considered 
what were the wants of Agnes 

In the chagnn of a barren lied, he sometimes thought, 
too even on the child that Agnes bore liim , but 
whether it were male or female, whether a beggar in 
the streets or dead, snnous and important public occu 
pation forbade him to inquire. Vet the poor, the widow, 
and the orplian frequentlj sliarerl W illiam’s ostenta 
lious liountj He was the president of many excellent 
cliarities, gave largelj, and sometimes instituted beneso 
lent societies for the unhappj , for he delighted to load 
the poor with obligation, and the nch w iih praise 
There arc persons like him siho lose to do escrjllung 
gomi but that which their immediate duty requires 
There arc servants that will serve every one more cheer 
fulij than their masters, there arc men who will distn 
bulc money libcrallj to nil except their creditors, and 
there are wives v ho will love all mankind belter than 
their own husliands Duty is a familiar word which 
lias little effect ujion an ordinary iiund , and as ordinary 
minds make a vast majonlv, we have acts of generosilj, 
self denial, and honesty where smaller pains would 
constitute greater virtues Had William followed the 
common dictates of chantj, had he adopted private pity 
instead of public munificence, had he cast an eye at 
home before he sought abroad for objects of compassion, 
Agnes had been preserved from an ignominious death, 
and he Iiad been preserved from — remorse, the tortures 
of which he for the first lime proved on reading a 
pnnted sheet of paper, accidentally ihrowai in his way 
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T fen da>s after he had left the ton-n in nhlch he had 
condemned her to die 

‘ March lo, 179- 

‘ The last dying Words, Speech, and Confession, birth, 
parentage, and education, life, character, and behaviour, 
of Agnes Pnmrose, nho nas executed this morning 
between the hours of ten and twelve, pursuant to the 
sentence passed upon her by the Honourable Justice 
Nonvvnne. 

‘Agne^ Primrose nas Ixim of honest parents, in the 

vallage of Anfield, in the count) of ’ [William 

started at the name of the -ullage and county], 'but 
being kd astray by the arts and flattery of seducing 
man, she fell from the paths of -virtue, and took to bad 
company, which instilled into her young heart all their 
evil nays, and at length brought her to this untimely 
end bo she hopes her death will be a warning to all 
young persons of her ovvn sex, how they listen to the 
jiraises and courtship of young men, especially of those 
who are their betters , for they only court to deceive 
But the said Agnes freely forgives all persons who have 
done her injury or given her sorrow, from the young 
man who first v on her heart, to the jury who found 
her guilty, and the judge who condemned her to death 

‘ And she acknowledges the justice of her sentence, 
not only in respect of her crime for which she suffers, 
but in regard to many other heinous sins of which she 
has been guilty, more especially that of once attempting 
to commit a murder upon her own lielpless child, for 
which guilt she now considers the vengeance of God has 
overtaken her, to which she is patiently resigned, and 
departs in peace and chanty with all the world, praying 
the Lord to have mercy on her parting soul ’ 

lOSlSCRIIT TO THE CONFESSION 

‘So great was this unhappy woman’s terror of death 
and the awful judgment that was to follow, that when 
sentence was pronounced upon her she fell into a 
swoon, from that into convulsions, from which she 
never entirely recovered, but was dclinous to the time 
of her execution, except that short interval in which 
she made her confession to the clergyman w ho attended 
her She has left one child, a youlli almost Sixteen, 
who has never for»aken his mother during all the time 
of her imprisonment, but waited on her with true filial 
duty , and no sooner was her final sentence passed 
than he began to droop, and now lies dangerously ill 
near the prison from which she is released by death 
During the loss of her senses, the said Agnes Pnmrose 
raved continually of her child, and, asking for pen, 
ink, and paper, WTOte an incoherent petition to the 
judge, recommending the youth to his protection and 
mercy , but notwithstanding this insanity, she behaved 
with composure and resignation when the fatal morning 
arrived in which she was to l>c launched into eternity 
She prayed devoutly during the last hour, and seemed 
to have her whole mind fixed on the world to which she 
was going A crowd of spectators followed her to the 
fatal spot, most of whom returned weeping at the rccol 
lection of the fervency with which she prayed, and the 
impression which her dreadful state seemed to make 
upon her ’ 

iSo sooner had the name of • Anfield ’ struck William 
than a thousand reflections and remembrances flushed 
on Ilia mind to give him full conviction who it was he 
had judged and sentenced He recollected the sad 


remains of Agnes, such as he once had known her , 
and now he wondered how his thoughts could have Ijecn 
absent from an object so pitiable, so worthy of his 
attention, as not to give him even suspiaon -v*ho she 
was, either from her name or from her person, during 
the whole trial But wonder, astonishment, horror, 
and every other sensation was absorbed hy— remorse 
It wounded, it stabbed, it rent his liard heart as it 
would do a tender one it havocked on his firm inflex 
ible mind as it would on a weak and pliant brain' 
Spirit of Agnes ' look down, and behold all your 
wrongs revenged ' William feels — remorse 

TTitrc IS a camlfrous Life of Mrs IcclibalcI (1833) compiT<-<J by 
Ikiadcn from a sbe bad V epl for fift> and from hti 

letters to friends and a Memoir b> W I ell Scott prefixed to a 
neM cQitton of A Stnif>U Story 

Fannj Biiiiic} OlntliHiic Dbirbl.o). 

The author of Cvelma and Cecilta was the 
wonder md delight of the generation of novel 
readers after that of Fielding and Smollett 
Frances Burney was the second daughter of 
Charles Burney, Mus Doc, (1726-1814), author of 
the Htstosy oj Music, who seems to have been of 
Scottish ongin, the grandson of James MacBumey, 
a land-steward in Shropshire, whose son dropped 
the Mac, and was ultimately a danang master 
Fanny was bom at Lynn Regis, 13th June 1752 
Her father was then organist m Lynn, but in 
1760 he returned to London , among Ins familiar 
friends and visitors were David Gamck, Sir Robert 
Strange the engraver, the poets Mason and 
Armstrong, and Bam the painter One is not 
surpnsed to learn that all Burney’s children dis- 
tinguished themselves the eldest, Rear-Admiral 
James Bumey (1750-1821), accompanied Capbun 
Cook in two of his voyages, and was author of a 
Histoiy of Voyages of Discovery and an Aciount 
of the Russian Lasicrii Voyages ^ the second, Dr 
Charles Bumey (1757-1817), wrote critical works 
on the Greek classics, was a prebendarv of Lincoln, 
and one of the king’s chaplains , and Sarah, the 
youngest daughter, was also a novelist Fanny 
was long held to be a sort of prodiga At eight 
she did not even know her letters, but was shrewd 
and observ ant , at fifteen she had waatten sev era! 
stones, play's, and poems, and was a great reader, 
even a cntic Her authorship was continued in 
secret, her sister only being admitted to her 
confidence Thus she sketched out the plot of 
Evelina j but it was not published till Januarv' 
1778, when ‘little Fanny ’ was in her twenty-sixth 
year When it was offered to Dodsley, the worthy 
publisher ‘declined looking at anything anonv mous 
Another bookseller, named Lowndes, gav c fyso for 
the manusenpt , and Evelina, or a Young iMcifs 
Entrance into the World, soon became the talk of 
the town Dr Bumey , m the fullness of his heart, 
told Mrs Thralc that ‘our Fanny’ was the author , 
and Dr Johnson, whom Fanny had met first on 
2otli March 1777, protested to Mrs Thrale that 
there were passages in it vvhich might do honour 
to Richardson Miss Bumey was invited by the 
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Thrales to Streatham, and there she met the 
illustnous band of friends of i\hom we ha\e ample 
notices in the Dtar^ \Miere\er she went, to 
London, Bnghton, Bath, or Tunbndge, Evelina 
ivas the theme of praise, and Miss Bumej the 
happiest of authors. In 1782 appeared her Cecilia, 
or Mcmoire of an Heiress, for whose first edition 
of ti\o thousand copies she receiied j^25o It is 
more highl> finished — and labouredT-than Evelina, 
but less nch m amusing characters and dialogue. 
In 1785 Miss Bumej went on a MSit to Mrs 
Delanj, a lenerable ladj, the fnend of Swift, once 
connected wath the court, who now lued on a 
pension at ^^^ndsor , here she ivas introduced 
to the king and queen, and speedil> became a 
faiounte. The result was that in 1786 she was 
appointed second keeper of the robes to Queen 
Charlotte, w ith a salary of j^20o a \ ear, a footman, 
apartments m the palace, and a coach between 
her and her colleague. The post was but splendid 
sla\erv ‘I was a\erse to the union,’ said Miss 
Bumej , ‘ and I endeai oured to escape it , but 
m\ friends interfered — the\ prei ailed — and the 
knot IS tied.’ The queen was a considerate mis- 
tress , but the etiquette and formalitj of the court, 
and the unremitting attention its irksome duties 
required, rendered the position pecubarlj disagree- 
able to one who had been so long flattered and 
courted b\ the bnlliant soaetj of her daj Her 
colleague, Mrs Schw ellcnberg, a coarse minded, 
jealous, disagreeable German faiounte, was also 
a perpetual source of anno\ance , and poor Fannj 
at court was worse off than her heroine Cecilia 
was in choosing among her guardians. Her first 
official dut) w as to miv the queen’s snuff, and keep 
her box alwajs replenished , then she was admitted 
to the great business of the toilet, helping Her 
Majestj off and on with her dresses, and being 
in stnet attendance from six or se\en in the 
morning till twehe at night' At length in Julj 
1791 she was permitted to retire with a pension 
of £100 a jear , and in 1793 she married a French 
imigri, General D’Arblaj, whom she had met 
when stajingwith a married sister near Dorking 
Resuming her pen, in 1795 she produced a tragedy, 
Ethuin and Elgiiha, which was brought out at 
Drury Lane, it had at least one noieltj — there 
were three bishops among the dramaits persona; 
Mrs Siddons plajed the heroine , but in the djing 
scene, where the ladj is brought from behind a 
hedge to expire before the audience, and is after- 
wards earned once more to the back of the hedge, 
the house was comailsed with laughter Her next 
effort ivas her novel of Camilla (1796), which she 
published bj subscnption, and realised bj it no 
less than three thousand guineas , out of the 
proceeds she built Camilla Cottage, Mickleham, 
near Dorking In 1802 Madame D’Arblay joined 
her husband m Fans Napoleon gave him a small 
aval appointment, and Madame D’-\rblav lived at 
Fassv till, in 1812, she returned with their son to 
England Her success in prose fiction urged her 


to another trial, and m 1814 she produced The 
Wanderer, or Female Difficulties, a tedious tale in 
five volumes, which had no other ment than that of 
also bnnging the authoress the large sum of;i^3ooo 
The only other literary labour of Madame D’Arblaj 
was a stilted Memoir of her father. Dr Bumej', 
published in 1832 Her husband and her son — 
the Rev Alexander D’Arblaj of Camden Town 
Chapel — both predeceased her, the former m 1818, 
and the latter in 1837 Tlirce years after her 
bereavement, Madame D’Arblav herself died at 
Bath, 6th January 1840, at the great age of 
eighty -seven Her Diar) and Letters, edited by 
her niece, was published m 1842-46 in seven 
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volumes It might with great advantage have 
been judiaouslj condensed , with its clever sketches 
of society and court manners, and its anecdotes of 
Johnson, Burke, Reynolds, and the rest, it is in anv 
case exceptionally entertaining and valuable , but 
at least half of it is filled with unimportant details 
and pnvate gossip, and the self adminng weakness 
of the authoress shines out m almost every page 
Miss Burney’s earlv novels have left the most 
pleasing memonals of her name and historv In 
them we see her quick in discernment, lively 
in invention, and in her owa way inimitable at 
portraying the humours and oddities of English 
soaetj Her good sense and correct feeling arc 
more noticeable than her passion Her love 
scenes arc prosaic enough , but in ‘shewing up’ 
a partv of ‘vulgarly genteel’ persons, painting the 
characters in a drawing-room, or catching the 
follies and absurdities that float on the surface of 
fashionable society, she has rarely been equalled 
She deals wath the palpable and familiar , and 
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though society has changed since the time of 
Lveltm, and the glor)' of Ranelagh and Marylc- 
bone Gardens has departed, there is enough of 
life in her personages and point in her lessons to 
interest, amuse, and instruct — her sarcasm, drollerj, 
and nch humour must ahsays be relished Ihe 
first extract is from Eveltna, the others are all 
from the Diaty 

A Game of Highway Robbery 

When ue had been out near two hours, and expected 
■eiery moment to stop at the place of our destination, 

I obsened that Lady Howard’s servant, who attended 
us on horseback, rode on forward till he was out of 
sight, and soon after returning, came up to the chanot 
wandom, and deliitring a note to Madame Duial, said 
he had met a Iioy who was just coming with it to 
Howard Grove, from the clerk of Mr Tjrell 

While she was reading it, he rode round to the other 
window, and making a sign for secrecj, put into my 
hand a slip of paper, on which was written, ‘Yvhatcvcr 
happens, be not alarmed, for jou arc safe, though jou 
endanger all mankind ' ’ 

I really imagined that Sir Clement must be the autlior 
of this note, which prepared me to expect some disagree 
able adventure but I had no time to ponder upon it, 
for Madame Duval had no sooner read her ow n letter, 
than, in an angry tone of voice, she exclaimed ‘Why, 
now , what a thing is this , here we ’re come all this way 
for nothing'’ 

She then gave me the note, which informed her that 
she need not trouble herself to go to Mr Tv roll’s, as the 
prisoner had had the address to escape I congratulated 
her upon tins fortunate incident , but she was so much 
concerned at having rode so far in vain that she seemed 
less pleased than provoked However, slic ordered the 
man to make what liaste he could homo, as she hoped 
at least lo return before ihc captain should suspect what 
had passed 

The carnage turned about, and we journeyed so 
quietly for near an hour that I began to flatter mj-sclf 
we should be suJTcred to proceed to Howard Grove 
without further molestation, when, suddenly, the foot 
man called out ‘John, are we going nglit^"’ 

‘Wh), I ain’t sure,’ said the coachman, ‘but I’m 
afraid we turned wrong ’ 

‘AVhat do you mean by that, sirrah’’ said Madame 
Duval ‘Why, if jou lose jour way, we shall be all in 
the dark,’ 

‘ I think we should turn to the left,’ said the foot 
man 

‘To the left I’ answered, the other ‘No, no, I'm 
prettj sure vve should turn to the nght ’ 

‘ You had better make some inquirj ,' said I 

' Ma fit,’ cried Madame Duval, ‘we’re in a fine hole 
here , they neither of them know no more than the post 
However, I’ll tell myladj, as sure as you’re born, so 
JOU ’d belter find the way ' 

‘ Let ’s try this road,’ said the footman 

‘No,’ said the coachman , ‘ tliat’s the road to Canter 
bury , we had best go straight on ’ 

AVhy, that’s the direct London road,’ returned the 
footman, ‘and will lead us twenty miles about ' 

Pardie’’ cned Madame Duval, ‘why, they won’t 
go one waj nor t’other, and, now we’re come all this 


jaunt for nothing, I suppose vve shan’t get home 
to nigliL’ 

‘ Let ’s go back lo the public house,’ said the footman, 
‘ and ask for a guide ’ 

‘No, no,’ said the other, ‘if vve stay here a few 
minutes, somebodj or other will pass bj , and llie liDr«cs 
are almost knocked up already ' 

‘Well, I protest,’ cned Madame Duval, ‘I’d give a 
guinea lo sec tlicm sots horsewhipped As sure as I ’m 
alive, Uiey’rc drunk Ten to one but they'll overturn 
us next ’ 

After much debating, they at length agreed to go on 
till vve came to some mn, or met with a passenger who 
could direct us. AA c soon arriv e-d at a small farm house, 
and the footman alighted and went into it 

In a few minutes he relumed, and told us we might 
proceed, for that he had procured a direction ‘But,’ 
added he, ‘it seems there are some tliicvcs hereabouts, 
and so the best way will lx. for jou lo le-ave jour 
watches and purses wath the farmer, whom I know very 
well, and who is an honest man, and a tenant of my 
lady’s’ 

‘Thieves!’ cried Madame Duval, looking aghast, 
‘the Lord help us! I’ve no doubt but we shall be all 
murdered ! ’ ’ 

The farmer came to us, and vve gave him all we were 
worth, and the servants followed our example. AAe 
Uicn proceeded , and Madame Duval’s anger so entirely 
subsided that, m the mildest manner imaginable, she 
entreated them to make Instc, and promised to tell 
their lady how diligent and obliging they liad been 
She perpetually slopped ihcni to ask if they appre- 
hend^ any danger, and was at length so much over- 
powered by licr fears that she made the footman fasten 
his horse to the back of the carnage and then come and 
scat liimself within if My endeavours to encourage her 
were fruitless, she sat in the middle, held the man 
by the arm, and protested that if he did but save her 
life, she would make his fortune Her uneasiness gave 
me much concern, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
I forbore to acquaint her that she was imposed upon, 
but the mutual fear of the captain’s resentment to me, 
and of her own to him, neither of which would have 
any moderation, deterred me. As lo the footman, he was 
evidently m torture from restraining his laughter, and 
I observed that he was frequently obliged to make most 
homd grimaces from jiretendcd fear, m order to conceal 
his nsibihtj 

Veiy soon after, ‘ Tlie robbers are coming 1 ’ cried the 
coachman. 

The footman opened the door, and jumped out of the 
chanot 

Madame Duval gave a loud scream 

I could no longer preserve my silence. ‘Tor Heavens 
sake, my dear madam,’ said I, ‘don’t be alarmed , you 
arc in no danger , you are quite safe , there is nothing 
but’ 

Here the chanot was stopped by two men in masks, 
who at each side put m their hands, as if for our 
purses. Aladamc Duval sank to tlie bottom of tlie 
clianot, and implored their mercy I shneked involun 
tanly, although jircparcd for tlie attack one of ihcm 
held me fast, while the other tore poor Madame Duval 
out of the carnage, m spite of her cncs, threats, and 
resistance. 

I was really fnghtened, and trembled exceedingly 
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‘AI\ angel ’’ cned the man -n-ho held me, ‘\-ou cannot 
surely he alarmed Do you not know me’ I shall hold 
myself in eternal abhorrence if I hare reallj temfied ron ’ 
'Indeed, Sir Clement, von hare,’ cned I, ‘hut, for 
Hearens sake, rrhere is Aladame Duval ’ — rrhj is she 
forced awaj ? ’ 

‘ She IS perfeClv safe , the captain has her m charge , 
hut suffer me now, my adorerl Miss Annlle, to take 
the onlv opportunity that is allowed me to speak upon 
another, a much dearer, much srvceter subject’ 

And then he hastilj came into the chanot, and seated 
himself next to me. I would fain have disengaged 
myself from him, hut he would not let me ‘Deny 
me not, most charmmg of r omen,’ cned he — ‘deny me 
not this onl) moment lent me to pour forth my soul 
into your gentle cars, to tell yon how ranch I suffer from 
your absence, horr much I dread rour displeasure, and 
how cruelly 1 am affected by jour coldness ' ’ 

‘ Oh sir, this IS no time for such language , praj, 
leave me , prav, go to the relief of Madame Duruil , 

I cannot bear that she should be treated with such 
mdignitj ’ 

‘And -will vou — can jou command mv absence? 
■\Vhen may 1 speak to jou, if not now’ — does the captain > 
suffer me to breathe a moment out of his sight? — ^nd 
are not a thousand impertment people for eicr at your 
elbow ’ ’ 

‘Indeed, Sir Clement, jon must change your stjle, or 
I will not hear jou The impertment people you mean 
are among my best friends, and you would not, if jou 
rcallj anshed me well, speak of them so disrespectfully ’ 
‘Wish JOU well' O Miss Annlle, point but out to 
me how, m what manner, I may connnee jou of the 
fenonr of my passion — tell me but aihat services jou 
mil accept from me, and vou shall find mj life, my 
fortune, my whole soul at your devotion ’ 

‘1 want nothing, sir, that jou can offer I beg jou 
not to talk to me so — so strangelj Praj, leave me , 
and praj, assure yourself jou cannot take anj melliod 
so successless to shew anj regard for me as entering 
into schemes so frightful to Aladamc Duval, and so 
disagreeable to myself ’ 

‘The scheme was the captain’s, I even opposed it , 
though I own I could not refuse myself the so long 
wished for happiness of speakmg to jou once more 
without so many of — ^jour fnends to watch me And 
I had flattered mjself that ^he note I chaiged the 
footman to give vou would have prevented the alarm 
you hive received ’ 

‘Mell, sir, you have now, I hope, said enough , and 
if JOU will not go yourself to seek for Madame Duval, 
at least suffer me to inquire what has become of her’ 

‘ And when mav I speak to jou again’’ 

‘Xo matter when , 1 don’t know , perhaps’ 

‘ Perhaps whit, mv angel ’ ’ 

‘ Perliaps never, sir, if you torment me thus ’ 

‘Never' O Miss Anville, how cniel, how piercing to 
mv soul 15 that icy word ' Indeed, I cannot endure such 
displeasure ’ 

‘Then, sir, jou must not provoke it Prav, leave me 
direcfly ’ 

‘I will, madam , but let me at leisL make a ment of 
mv oliedicncc — allow me to hope that you will in fnture 
be less averse to trusting yourself for a few moments I 
alone with me.’ | 

I vms surprised at the frceilom of this request , but ( 


while I hesitated how to answer it, the other mask came 
up to the chanot door, and in a voice almost stified 
with laughter, said ‘I’ve done for her I The old buck 
IS safe, hut we must sheer off directlj, or we shall be 
nil aground ’ 

Sir Clement instantlj left me, mounted his horse, and 
rode off The captain, having given some directions to 
his servants, follow cd him 

I was both uneasy and impatient to know the fate of 
Madame Duval, and immediately got out of the chanot 
to seek her I desired the footman to shew me which 
way she was gone, he pointed vnth his finger, by way 
of answer, and I saw that he dared not trust his voice 
to make any other I walked on at a very quid pace, 
and soon, to my great eonstemalion, perceivevl the poor 
lady seated upnght in a ditch I flew to her, vnth 
unfeigned concern at her situation She was sobbing, 
nay, almost roanng, and m the utmost agony of rage 
and terror As soon as she saw me she redoubled her 
cnes, but her voice was so broken, I could not under 
stand a word she said I was so much shocked that 
It was with difficulty I forbore exclaiming against the 
cruelty of the captain for thus wantonh ill treating her, 
and I could not forgive myself for having passively 
suffered the deception I used mj utmost endeavours 
to comfort her, assuring her of our present safety, and 
begging her to nse and return to the chanot 

Almost buRting with passion, she pointed to her feet, 
and w ith fnghtfnl v lolence she actually beat the ground 
with her hands 

1 then saw that her feet were tied togetlicr with a 
strong rope, which was fastened to the upper branch of 
a tree, even vnth a hedge which ran along the ditch 
where she sat I endeavoured to untie the knot, but 
soon found it was infinitely beyond mv strength I was 
therefore obliged to apply to the footman , but being 
very unvnlling to add to his mirth by the sight of 
Madame Duvals situation, I desired him to lend me a 
knife. I returned with it, and cut the rope. Her feet 
were soon disentangled, and then, though with great 
difficulty, I assisted her to nse. But what was raj 
astonishment, when, the moment she was up, she hit me 
a vaolcnt slap on the face ' I retreated from her with 
preapitation and dread, and she then loaded me with 
reproaches, which, though almost unintelligible, con 
vinccd me that she imagined I had voluntanlv deserted 
her , but she seemed not to have the slightest suspiaon 
that she had not been attacked by real robbers 

I was so much surpnsed and confounded at the 
blow that for some time I suffered her to rave wathout 
mal mg any answer , but her extreme agitation and real 
suffenng soon dispelled mv anger, which all turned into 
compassion I then told her that I had licen forcibly 
detained from following her, and assured her of my 
real sorrow at her ill usage. 

She began to be somewhat appeased, and I again 
entreated her to return to the carnage, or giv e me leave 
to order that it should draw up to the place where we 
stood. She made no answer, till I told her that the 
longer we remained still, the greater would be the 
danger of her nde home Struek with this hint, she 
suddenlv, and with hastv steps, moved forward 

Her dress was in such disorder that I was quite 
sorry to have her figure exposed to the servants, who 
all of them, in imitation of their master, hold hw in 
dcnsion , however, the dugracc was umaflAdable. 
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ITie ditch, happily, it as almost dry, or she must ha\c 
suffered stdl more senousU , yet so forlorn, so miserable 
a figure I ne\er before sau Her head dress had fallen 
off, her linen Mas tom, her negligee had not a pm 
left in It, her petticoats she Mas obliged to hold on, 
and her shoes were perpetually sliuping off She Mas 
covered Mith dirt, weeds, and filth, and her face was 
really horrible, for the pomatum and powder from her 
head, and the dust from the road, were quite pasted on 
her skin by her tears, which, with her rouge, made so 
frightful a mixture that she hardly looked human ^ 

The servants were ready to die with laughter the 
moment they saw her , but not all my rcmonstrancea 
could prevail on her to get into the carriage till she had 
most vehemently reproached them both for not rescuing 
her The footman, fixing his eyes on the ground, ns if 
fearful of again trusting himself to look at her, protested 
that the robbers avowed thev would shoot him ff he 
moved an inch, and that one of them had stayed to 
watch the chariot, while the other carried her off, 
adding that the reason of their Ixihaving so barbarously 
Wats to revenge our having secured our purses Not 
withstanding her anger, she gave immediate credit to 
what he said, and reallv imagined that her want of 
money had irritated the pretended robbers to treat her 
with such cnieltv I determined therefore to tic care 
fully on my guard not to liclray the imposition, which 
could now answ er no other pnriiose than occasioning an 
irreparable breach between her and the captain. 

Ju.,t as we were seated in the clianot, she discovered 
the loss which her head had stistatncd, and called out 
‘My God' what is become of my hair? Mhy, the 
aallam has stole all my airls ' ’ 

She then ordered the man to run and see if he could 
find any of ihera in the ditch lie went, and presently 
returning, produced a great quantity of liair m such a 
nastv condition that I was amazed she would take it, 
and the man, as he delivered it to her, found it im|>os 
Slide to 1 cep his countenance , which she no sooner 
observed than all her stormy jiassions were again raised 
She flung the battered curb in his face, saying ‘ Surah, 
what do yon grm for’ I wish vou’d been served so 
yourself, and you vvouldn t have found it no such joke, 
you are the impudentest fellow ever 1 see, and if I find 
you dare grin at me any more, I -hall make no ceremony 
of boxing your ears ' 

Satisfied wath the llireat, the man hastily retired, and 
we drove on 

Fanny tells George m. how she came to xvrrlte 
‘Evelina ’ 

The king Ment up to the table, and looked at a book 
of prints, from Claude Lorraine, Avhich had been brought 
dou-n for Miss Denes , but Mrs Delan>, by mistake, told 
him they ncre for me. He turned o\er a leaf or ino, 
and then said 

‘ Pray, does Miss Burney draw too ’’ 

The loo was pronounced very avillv 
I believe not, sir,’ answered Mrs Delany, ‘at least 
she does not tell ’ 

Oh, cried he, laughing, ‘ that ’s nothing , she is not 
apt to tell , she never does tell, you know Her father 
told me that himself He told me the whole history 
of her ^zelma And 1 shall never forget his face 
when he spoke of his feelings at first taking up the 
book, he looked quite fnghtened, just as if he was 


doing It that moment I never can forget his face while 
1 live’ 

Then coming up dose to me, he said ‘But vvhat' 
what' how was if' 

‘ Sir cned I, not vvcll understanding him 
‘How came you — how happened it — what — whaf ’ 

‘ I — I only wTotc, sir, for my own amusement— only in 
some odd idle hours ’ 

‘But your publishing — your printing — how wa.s that’’ 

‘That was only, sir — only liccausc’ 

1 he-sitated most alwminably, not knowing how to tell 
him a long story, and growing tcmblv confused at these 
questions, besides, to say the trutli, his own ‘what' 
what’’ so reminded me of those vile Prohationarv Odes 
[by Wolcol] that, in the midst of all my flutter, I was 
re.ally hardly able to keep my countenance. 

Hie 'uhat ' w as then repeated, with so earnest a look, 
that, forced to say something, I stammeringly answered 
‘1 thought, sir, it would look very well in print ’ 

1 do reallv flatter myself this is the silliest s])ecch I 
ever made I am quite provoked with myself for it, 
but a fear of laughing made me eager to utfer anvthmg, 
and by no means conscious, till I had spoken, of what I 
w as sav mg 

He laughed very heartily himself — well he might — and 
walked away to enjoy it, crying out ‘ Verv fair indeed , 
tliat 's being ven fair and honest ’ 

Then returning to me again, he said ‘But your father 
— how came you not to shew him yvhat you yvrotc?’ 

‘I was loo much ashamed of it, sir, scrioD'Iv ’ 

Literal truth that, 1 am sure 
‘ And hoyv did he find it out’ ’ 

‘1 don't knovy myself, sir He never would tell me. 
Literal truth again, my dear father, as you can testify 
' But how did you get it printed’’ 

‘I sent It, sir, to a Ixiokseller my father never em 
ployed, and that I never had seen nivself, Mr Lowndes, 
in full hope that by that means be never would hear 
of It’ 

‘But bow could you manage that?’ 

‘ By means of a brother, sir’ 

‘ Oh, vou confided m a brother, then? ’ 

‘ 'N es, sir — that is, for the publication ’ 

‘ Wliat entertainment you must have had from hearing 
jieoplc’s conjectures before you were known' Do vou 
remember any of them ’ ’ 

‘ Yes, sir, many ’ 

‘ And what?’ 

‘I heard that Mr Baretti laid a wager it was wntten 
bv a man , for no woman, he said, could have kept her 
own counsel ’ 

This div cried him extremely 

‘But how was It,’ he continued, ‘vou thought it most 
likely for your father to discover you?’ 

‘Sometimes, sir, I have supposed I must have dropt 
some of the manuscnpls , sometimes, lliat one of my 
sisters betraved me ’ 

‘ Oh, your sister’ "What ' not your brother?’ 

‘No, sir, he could not, for’ 

I was going on, but he laughed so much I could not 
be heard, exclaiming ‘Vastly well' I see you are of 
Mr Barctti’s mind, and think your brother could keep 
voiir secret, and not your sister Well, but,’ cried he 
prescntlv, ‘how vvas it first known to you, you were 
betraved?’ 

‘ By a letter, sir, from another sister 1 was very ill, 
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and in the country , and she ivrote me word that mj 
father had taken up a review in which the hook was 
mentioned, and had put his finger upon its name^ and 
said “ Contni e to get that book for me. ” ’ 

‘And when he got it,’ cried the king, ‘he told me he 
was afraid of looking at it, and never can I forget his 
lace when he mentioned his first opening it But you 
ha\c not 1 ept jour pen unemplojed all this time?’ 

‘ Indeed I has e, sir ’ 

‘ But whj ’’ 

* I — I beheie I hase exhausted myself, sir ’ 

He laughed aloud at this, and went and told it to 
Mrs Delany, ciiill) treating a plain fact as a mere bon 
mo* 

Then returning to me again, he said more senouslj 
‘But sou haie not determined against writing any 
more’ ’ 

‘ N — o, sir 

‘\ou have made no vow — no real resolution of that 
sort” 

‘ Xo, sir ’ 

‘ \ ou onlj want for inclination ’ ’ 

How admirably Mr Cambridge’s speech might have 
come in here 

* >iO, sir ' 

A ven civil little bow spoke him pleased with this 
answer, and he went again to the middle of the room, 
where he cliieflj stood, and, addressing us in general, 
talked upon the different motive^ of writing, concluding 
with ‘I believe there is no constraint to be put upon { 
real genius , nothing but inclination can set n to work- ' 
Miss Burney, however, knows best ’ And then hastily 
retuming to me, he cried ‘What' what?’ 

‘Xo, sir, I — I— believe not, certainl),’ quoth I very 
awkwardly, for I seemed taking a vaolcnt compliment 
only as mj due , but I knew not how to put him off as 
I would another person 

Margmret KIcholson’s Attempt on the Life of 
George HL 

An attempt had just been made [August 1786] upon 
the life of the king ' I was almost petnfied wath horror 
At the intelligence. If this king is not safe — good, pious, 
beneficent as he is — if his life is in danger from Ins own 
subjects, what is to guard the throne? and which waj is 
a monarch to be secure ? 

Mrs Goldsworthy had taken every possible precaution 
so to tell the matter to the Princess Elirabeth as least to 
alarm her, lest it might occasion a return of her spasms , 
but, fortunatel), she cned so exceedingly that it was 
hoped the vent of her tears would save her from those 
terrible convulsions. 

Madame La Fite had heard of the attempt only, not 
the particulars, but I was afterwards informed of them 
in the most interesting manner, namely, how thej were 
related to tlie queen And as the newspapers vnll have 
told vou all else, I shall onlj and bnefly tell that 

No information arrived here of the matter before His 
Majesty s return, at the usual hour in the afternoon, from 
the levee. The Spanish minister had humed of! instantly 
to Windsor, and w as in waiting at Lady Charlotte Finch’s, 
to be ready to assure Her Majesty of the king’s safety, m 
•case any report anbapated his return. 

The queen had the two eldest pnneesses, the Duchess 
■of Ancastcr, and Lady Charlotte Bertie vvith her when 
the king came m- He hastened up to her, with a coun 


tenance of sinking vivacity, and said ‘ Here I am '■ — safe 
and well, as you see — ^bnt 1 have very narrowlv escaped 
being stabbed I’ His own conscious safety, and the 
pleasure he felt m thus personally shewing it to the 
queen, made him not aware of the effect of so abrupt a 
communication The queen was seized with a constema 
tion that at first almost stupefied her, and, after a most 
painful silence, the first words she could articulate were, 
tn looking round at the duchess and Lady Charlotte, who 
had both burst into tears, ‘I envy yon — 1 can’t cry I’ 
The two pnneesses were for a little while in the same 
state , but the tears of the duchess proved infectious, and 
they then wept even with violence. 

The king, with the gayest good humour, did his utmost 
to comfort them , and then gave aTclation of the affair, 
with a calmness and unconcern that, had any one but 
himself been his hero, would have been regarded as 
totally unfeeling 

1 ou may have heard it wTong , I will concisclv tell it 
ri„hL His carnage had just stopped at the garden door 
at St James’s, and he had just alighted from it, when a 
decently dressed woman, who had lieen waiting for him 
some lime, approached him with a petition It was 
rolled up, and had the usual superscnption — ‘Tor the 
King’s Most Excellent Majesty ’ She presented it wath 
her nght hand , and, at the same moment that the king 
bent forward to take it, she drew from it, with her left 
hand, a knife, wath which she aimed straight at lies heart ' 

The fortunate awkwardness of taking the instrument 
wath the left hand made her design perceived before it 
could be executed , the king slarte-d back, scarce believang 
the testimonv of Ins owai eyes, and the woman made a 
second thrust, w hich just touched his wanstcoat before he 
had time to prevent her , and at that moment one of the 
attendants, seeing her homble intent, wrenched the km/e 
from her hand 

‘Has she cut my waistcoat?’ cned he, m telling it 
‘Look ' for I have had no lime to e.xamine.’ 

ITiank Heaven, however, the poor WTetch had not 
gone quite so far ‘Though nothing,’ added the king 
m giving Ins relation, ‘could have been sooner done, for 
there was nothmg for her to go through but a thin linen 
and fat ’ 

M hile the guards and Ins owai people now surrounded 
the king, the assassin was seized by the populace, who 
were tcanng her awav, no doubt to fall the instant 
sacrifice of her murtherons purpose, when the king, tlie 
only calm and moderate person then present, called aloud 
to the mob ‘ The poor creature 15 mad ' Do not hurt 
her ' She has not hurt me ’ He then came forward, 
and shewed himself to -ill the people, declanng he was 
perfectly safe and unhurt , and then gave positive orders 
that the woman should be taken care of, and went into 
the palace, and had his levee. 

There is something in the whole of this behnvnour upon 
this occasion that strikes me os proof indisputable of a 
true and noble courage for in a moment so extraordinary 
• — an attack, in this countrv, unheard of before — to settle 
so instantly that it was the effect of msamty, to feel no 
apprehension of pnvate plot or latent conspiracy — to 
stay out, fearlessly, among his people, and so benevolently 
to see himself to the safety of one who had raised her 
arm against his life — these little traits, all impulsive, and 
therefore to be trusted, have given me an impression of 
respect and reverence that I can never forget, and never 
think of but w ith fresh admiration 
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chinmej 1 Do jou remember, Miss Thrale, hon, one 
day at dinner, jou bur=t out a laughing because I said 
a Irh bon goose ’ ’ 

But if I haae not now gnen you some idea of Mr 

B j’s conversation, I never can, for I Iia\e written 

almost as man) words as be ever usca, and given 
)ou almost as many ideas as he ever starts ' And 
as he almost lives here, it is fittmg I let you know 
something of him. 

The Diary and LtiUrs (7 vols. uas twice reprinted 

m jSqo-9i and was edited Mrs Barrett \ ith preface and notes 
by Mr Auslm Dobson Jn6^ols.ln 1905 See Mr Austin Dobson s 
monograph ( Men of Letters 1903) Macaulaj » famous Es^iaj and 
the editions of EzeUna and Cfctlta (1893) b> Bnmlcj John on, 
selections from the Dinr^, edited bj Seclej 1^89, Mrs ^\alfo^d 
Twelve Cn^hih Aui/ioresses 

Charlotte Smith (1749-1806), the elder 
daughter of Mr Nicholas Turner of Stoke House 
in Surre), was early remarkable for a playdul 
humour shown in conversation and in prose and 
verse composition. Having lost her mother at 
three, she was brought up carelessly though cv- 
pcnsively by an aunt, and introduced into society 
It a very early age After her father’s second 
marriage, the aunt sought humcdly to establish 
Charlotte m life, and in 1765 she was mamed 
to Benjamin Smith, son and partner of a nch 
W^'est India merchant— the husband being twenty - 
one years, the wife fifteen Smith was careless 
and e.\travagant, and his father, dyang m 1776, 
left a will so complicated that lawsuits and 
embarrassments were the portion of this ill- 
starred pair for all their afterlives Smith was 
ultimately forced to sell the greater part of Ins 
property, after being for seven months in prison 
m 1782, when his wife shared his confinement. 
In 1788, after an unhappv union of twenty three 
years, 'Mrs Smith separated from her husband, and 
applied herself to her literary occupations wath 
cheerful assiduity , supplv ing to her eight children 
the duUcs of both parents She had already 
published Elegiac Sonnets (1784), translated 
Prdvost’s exquisite Manon Lcscautj and now in 
eight months she completed her novel Einnieline, 
or The Orphan of the Casth., to which in 179 ° 
succeeded EthcJinde, and in 1792 Ccleslina 
Having adopted the doctnnes of the French 
Revolution, she embodied them in Desmond., a 
romance which arrayed against her many of her 
fnends and readers But she regained the public 
favour by the Old Manor House (i793)) tltc best 
of her nov els Part of it was waatten at Eartham, 
the residence of Hay ley, during CowpePs vasit 
to that poetical retreat ‘It was delightful,' says 
Hay Icy, ‘to hear her read what she had just 
vvntten, for she read, as she wrote, wath simph 
city and grace’ Cowper was also astonished at 
the rapiditv and excellence of her composition 
Mrs Smith, whose poctrv is mostly pathetic in 
toqc, continued her literary labours amidst pnvafe 
and family distress, and wrote a valuable little 
compendium for children, Convirsaltons, in which 
she was aided by her sister, Mrs Catharine Ann 
go 


Dorset, known for The Peacock 'at Home’ (1807) 
and other poems 

On the Departure of the Nightingale. 

Sweet poet of the woods, a long adieu ' 

Farewell, soft minstrel of the early year t 
Ah ' 'twill be long ere thon shalt sing anew. 

And pour tin music on the night’s dull car 
Whether on spnng thy vvandenng flights await. 

Or whether silent in our groves you dwell. 

The pensiv e Muse shall own thee for her mate. 

And still protect the song she lov es so w ell 
With cautious step the love lorn yputh shall glide 
Through the lone brake that shades thy mossy nest , 
And shepherd girls from eyes profane shall hide 
Idle gentle bird who sings of pity best 
For still thy voice shall soft affections moic. 

And still be dear to sorrow and to love ! 

English Scenery 

Haunts of my y outh ! 

Scenes of fond da) dreams, I behold )c )et ' 

Where 'iw as so pleasant hv thy northern slopes. 

To climb the winding sheep path, aided oft 
B) scattered thorns, whose spin) branches bore 
Small wooll) tufts, spoils of the vagrant lamb. 

There seeking shelter from tnc noonda) sun 
And pleasant, seated on the short soft turf. 

To look beneath upon the hollow wa), 
dVhile lieivil) upward moved the labouring wain. 

And stalking slowl) b), the sturd) hind, 

To case Ins panting team, slopped vnlh a stone 
The grating vvheeL 

Advancing higher still. 

The prospect widens, and the v illage cliurch 
But little o’er the lowly roofs around 
Re.ars its gra) belfiy and its simple vane , 

Those low I) roofs of thatch are half concealed 
B) the rude arms of trees, lovely in spnng , 

When on each bough the ros) tinctured bloom 
Sits thick, and promises autumnal plcntv 
For even those orchards round the Aorman farms, 
MTiich, as their owaiers marked the promised fruit. 
Console them, for the vme)ards of the south 
Surpass not these 

Where woods of ash and beech, 
And partial copses fnnge the green hill foot, 

The upland shepherd rears his modest home , 

There wanders by a little nameless stream 

Tliat from the hill wells forth, hnght now , and clear. 

Or after ram wath chalky mixture gra). 

But still refreshing in its shallow course 
The cottage garden , most for use designed, 

\ct not of beaut) destitute The vine 
Mantles the httle casement , yet the hner 
Drops fragrant dew among the JiiI) flowers , 

And pansies ra)cd, and freaked, and mottled pinks. 
Grow among balm and roscmaiy and rue , 

There honc)suckles flaunt, and roses blow 
Almost uncultured, some with dark green leaves 
Contrtist their flowers of pare unsullied white , 

Others like velvet robes of regal slate 
Of richest enmson , while, in thorn) mo's 
Enshnned and cradled, the most love!) wear 
The hues of )X)uthrul beaut) s glowing cheek 
M nh fond regret 1 recollect c cn now 
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part of the church, uhich perhaps presents jour dis 
Unguishmg what I mean.’ 

The Englishman looked whither his friend pointed, 
and observed a confessional of oak, or some very dark 
wood, adjoining the wall, and remarked also that it 
was the same which the assassin had just entered. It 
consisted of three compartments covered with a black 
canopj In the central dinsion was the chair of the 
confessor, elevated bj several steps above the pav ement 
of the church , and on either hand was a small closet 
or box, with steps leading np to a grated partition, at 
which the penitent might 1 neel, and, concealed from 
observation, pour into the car of the confessor the con 
sciousness of crimes tliat lav heavy on his heart 

‘ \ on observe it ? ’ said the Italian 

‘ I do,’ replied the Englishman , ‘ it is the same which 
the assassin has passed into, and I think it one of the 
most gloomv spots I ever beheld the vnew of it is 
enough to strike a cnminal walh despair ’ 

‘We in Italj are not so apt to despair,’ rephed the 
Italian smilinglv 

‘Well, but what of tins confessional?’ mquired the 
Englishman The assassin entered it.’ 

‘He has no relation with what I am about to men 
lion,’ said the Italian, ‘but I wash von to mark the 
place, because some very extraordinary araimstances 
belong to it’ 

‘ W hat are they ’ ’ said the Englishman 

‘It IS nov several years since the confession which 
IS connectevl wath them was made at that very con 
fessional,’ added the Italian , ‘ the vaevv of it, and the 
sight of tins assassin, with your surprise at the liberty 
which IS allowed him, led me to a recollection of the 
story When you return to the hotel, I will commum 
cate It to you, if you have no pleasanter way of engaging 
your time ’ 

‘After I have taken another view of this solemn 
edifice,' replied the Englishman, ‘and particularly of 
the confessional you have pointed to my notice ’ 

WTiile the Englishman glanced his eye over the high 
roofs and along the solemn perspectives of the Santa del 
Pianto, he perceived the figure of the assassin stealing 
from the confessional across the choir, and, shocked on 
again beholding him, he turned his eyes, and hastily 
quitted the church. 

Tlie fnends then separated, and the Englishman, soon 
after returning to his hotel, received the volume. He 
read as follow s 

After such an opening, who would not go on 
wnth the story ’ Most of Mrs Radchffe’s novels 
abound in pictures and situations as stnking and 
as well grouped as those of the scenic artist and 
the plavvvnght. Her latter years were spent in 
retirement, and it was an attack of the asthma 
which had long afflicted her that at last proved 
fatal A posthumous romance entitled Gaston 
de Blondevtlle, containing a memoir of her, was 
published under the editonal superintendence of 
Serjeant Talfourd , and her Poems were collected 
and published in 1834. 

Mrs Raddiffe was one of the most popular 
novelists of her day Sir kValtcr Scott himself felt 
the charm of her ‘utopian scenes and manners,’ 
and Crtbbe Robinson the dianst preferred her 
stones to theW’averley Novels — a preference not 


easv to be understood bv the present generation 
Her characters to us seem as unreal as the sur- 
roundings in which she places them, and one can 
as little believe in the actuality of Emily and 
Adeline as in the solidity of the pasteboard castles 
wherein they are immured by sinister barons whose 
moustachios are obviously corked. Her heroines 
are all young Englishwomen trained by Mrs 
Chapone, who, when they are earned off, tell their 
ravnshers that they ‘ can no longer remain here 
mth propnety,’ and must ‘ask by what nght’ they 
are detained Even the supernatural machinery 
which plays so great a part in her books is a mere 
arrangement of traji-doors and sliding panels, and 
she IS most fatallv' punctilious in her explanations 
that there is really nothing after all in her dtablene 
Real passion and genuine pathos are as little evi- 
dent in her pages as a sense of humour, but she 
shows a V ery respectable melodramatic skill Her 
stvle, though stilted, is more correct than that of 
I most women novelists of the Victonan period, 
but her once admired descnptions have lost their 
charm It is noteworthy that she had never been 
in Italy when the My states of hdolpho was wntten 
Udolpho has many non-Italian features, Gothic 
castles are not common in Italy, and the name 
Itself has not the form of a normal Italian word 
The development of the art of fiction has inevi- 
tably antiquated her popularity , and, though 
Miss Chnstina Rossetti was a warm admirer, few 
readers nowadays can endure the weakness of 
her sentiment and the artificiality of her method 
But her work must alvvavs remain historically 
interesting, as marking an important stage in the 
evolution of the romantic novel Mr Andrew 
Lang has recently argued that in Mrs Radchffe’s 
Sicilian Romance are to be found the genus not 
only of Byron’s Giaour and of horthanger Abbey, 
but of Jane Eyre — surelv an extraordinary progenv 
' A ori /longer Abbey was begun on a parody of 
Mrs Raddiffe, and developed into a real novel of 
character So, too, Byron’s gloomy, scowling ad- 
venturers, w ith their darkling past, are mere repeti 
tions in rhjane of Mrs Radcliffe’s Schedoni This 
IS so obvious that, in discussing Schedoni, Scott 
adds parallel passages from Byron’s Giaour' 

’Tbe Castle of Udolpho 

Towards the close of the dav, the road wound into a 
deep valley Mountains, whose shaggy steeps appeared 
to be inaccessible, almost surrounded it To the east, 
a vista opened, and exhibited the Apennines in their 
darkest horrors, and the long perspective of retiring 
summits rising over each other, their ndges clothed with 
pmes, exhibited a stronger image of grandeur thin any 
that Emily had yet seen. The sun had just sunk below 
the top of the mountains she was descending whose 
long shadow stretched athwart the valley, but his 
sloping rays, shooting through an opening of the cliffs, 
touched with a yellow gleam the summits of the forest 
that hung upon the opposite steeps, and streamed in full 
splendour upon the towers and battlements of a castle 
that spread its extensive ramparts along the brow of a 
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precipice dbove Tlie splendour of these lUutnined 
objects was heightenetl bv the contrasted shade athich 
instih cd the tedlev belon 

'Tliere,’ said Montoni, speaking for the hrat time in 
seieral hour^, ‘i* Ldoloho ’ 

Einih gaced null nielanehoH awe upon the castle, 
which she unJer=iOod to be Moaloms, for, though it 
was non lighted up in the setting ^n, the Gothic 
greatness ot its feature^ and its mouldenng walls of 
dark grei st me rendered it a gloonii and snbhme 
object As she gazed the light died awa\ on its walls, 
leaving a meiancholj purple tint, which spread deejier 
and deeper as the thin vapour crept up the mountain, 
while me bitderaenea above were still tipped with 
spkndour From tho e, loo, the rats soon faded and 
the whole edihce was iniested with the solemn du?ki 
ne=s of eiemng tnlent, loneK and sublime, it seemed 
to stand the soiereign of the scene, and to frowai defi- 
ance cn all who dared to invade ns sohlarv reign. As 
tlie twalight deepened, its features became more awful 
m ob=eunt\ and Emih continued to gare till us cluster- 
ing towers were alone .een nsing o\er the tops of the 
wooQS, beneath whcte thick shade the carnages soon 
after began to ascend 

The evtent and darkness of these tall woods awakened 
terrific images m her mind and she almo-t expected to 
see banditti start up trom under the trees. At length 
tne carnages emerged upon a heathv rock, and coon 
afer reached the castle gales, where the deep tone of 
the portal bell which was struck upon to gi\e no ice 
of their arrival increased the fearful emojons that 
had assailed Emil\ While lhe\ wailed till the servant 
within should come to open the gates, she anxiouslv 
snneted the edifice, but the gloom that overspread it 
allowed her to dislmgmsh little more than a part of Us 
ojtlme, with the mascv walls of the ramparts, and to 
know that it was vast, anaeni, and dreary From the 
parts she cai, che judged of the heavy strengtli and 
extent of the whole The {-itc'W before her, leading 
into me courts, was of giganUc sire, and was defended 
by two round towers crowned by overhanging mrrels 
emba tied, where, m .ead of banners, now waved long 
grass and wild plants that had taken roo, among the 
mouldenng stones, and which seemed to s’gb, as the 
hreerc rolled past, over the desohuon around them. 
The towers were united by a curtain, pierced and cm 
hauled abo, below which appeared the pointed arch of 
a huge portcullis surmounUng the gales , from these the 
walls of the ramparts e.vtended to other tow ers, overlook 
mg the precipice, whose shattered oudine, appearing on 
a gleam tha‘ lingered m the west, told of the ravages 
of war Beyond these, all wws lost m the obscunts of 
c\ cning 

A n Italian Landscape. 

These excutsions sometimes led them to Pnzznoli, Baia, 
o- the woodv cliffs of Pausihppo, and as, on their re 
turn, they glided along the moonlit ba\, the melodies 
of Italian c runs seemed to give enchantment to the 
scenerv of i s shore At this cool hour the voices of 
the vare-dressers were freguenllv heard in tno, as thev 
repo-ed from the labour of ibe dav on some pleasant 
promoiito’-v under the shade of poplars , or the brisk 
muMC of tlic dance from fishermen on the maigin of the 
w aves IxloM The boatmen rested on their oars, while 
their compauj lictcned to voices modulated bv sensi 
b h V to finer eloquence than is in the power of art 


alone to display and at others, while lhe\ observed the 
ana natural grace which distinguishes the dance of the 
fishermen and peasants of Xaples. hrequentlv, as ifcev 
glided round a promontora whose shaggy masses im 
pended far over tlie sea, such magic scenes o'" beau v > 
unfolded adorned b\ these dancing groups on the bav 
bevond, as no pencil could do jusuce to The deep 
clear wa ers reflected eieiy image of the landscape, the 
clifis branching into wild forms, crowmed with groves, 
whose rough foliage often spread down their steeps in 
picturesque luxuriance tlie rumed villa on some bold 
pomt peeping through the trees , peasants’ cabins nacg 
mg on the precipices, and the dancing figures on the 
strand — all touched with the silverv tint and -ol, 
shadows of moonlight On the other hand, the «a«i, 
trembling watli a long line of radiance, and shewing ir 
the clear distance the sails of vessels ‘■lealing m everv 
direction along its surface, presented a prospect as grant 
as the landscape was bcantifuk 
Two o*" Mis Red Jiifc i booV« Rtrsarct rerrs and Let 

iji ci-fi (y were included in Mrs Baihaold *■ Litearv c: 

Baash \ovclisis, and BaUantjmei- There are enneal esareutv 
la Sir M al cr Scan s u/ -le r rj cf £rr e" ^ --cju-j 

Juba kaieinagh s Brels'- If i-r-c- rf va iwd P-c*ei3r- 

Raleigb s Tiu- En^^ish .Vrev/fiEgi). Fo- Mr Larg ca ihe TarZan 
Rcrrasict ree Crrj July i jao. 

Ilrs Anne Grant (1755-18381 bom in Glas- 
gow, the daughter of Dunam M'Mcrr, an arinv 
officer, was with her father in .Amenca 175S-6S 
and accompanied him back to Scotland when in 
1773 he was made barrack-master at Fort Augus- 
tus , m 1779 she mamed the Rev lames Grant, 
minister of Laggan Left a wadow in iSoi she 
published m 1S02 a volume of Poems ,1803! and 
was encouraged to edit for publication her bes 
known work a selection from her own corresponc 
ence called Letters from the Mo.nitaj)^ {1S06'’ In 
this and a later w ork. Superstitions of thi. Hip - 
/aiders (i8n\ she promoted that interest in the 
Highlands and things Gaelic that had been begun 
bv ‘Ossian’ In iSoS she published the J/tiroirs 
of ar Amer ca Lad} fAIrs Schuvler, widow of an 
American colonel', a work which was popular both 
m Bntara and m Amenca, In iSto she settled la 
Edinburgh, where she took m boarders , and in 
1S25, on the initiative of Henrv Mackenzie ana 
Sir Walter Scott, she receiv ed a pension of fioxs. 
See the memoir by her son (1S44) 

[She should not be confounded with 'Ur» Eiua- 
trcili rrant (a i745-iSi4A, author of one popular 
Scotch song, Roys Wife of Aldr al/ocf-, who was 
bom near Aberlour Banffshire, and died at Bath , 
having been twice mamed — first to her cousin 
Captain James Grant of Carron in Strathspev , 
and afterwards to Dr Murrav, a Bath phvsician.] 

From The HlgWaiKier ’ 

Where vondcr ndgy mountains bo ind the scene. 

The narrow opening glens that interv ene 
Still shelter, in some lowly nook obscure 
One poorer than the real— where all are poor , 

Some wadowed matron, hopeless of relief, 

Who to her seoet breast confines her gref. 

Dejected sighs the wmlrv niglit awav 
And lonelv muses all the summer dav 
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Her gallant sons, ""ho, smit uilh honour s charms. 
Pursued the phantom Pamc through wars alarms, 
Re'um no more , stretched on Hmdostan’s plain, 

Or sun! beneath the unfathomable mam , 

In ram her e\es the ■natcre s astc explore 
Fo" heroes — fated to return no more ' 

Let others ble^s the morning's reddening beam. 

Foe to her peace — it breaLs the illusne dream 
That, in their pnmc of manlj bloom confessed, 

Les cred the long lo t a amors to her breast , 

\nd as thej stroie, t ith smiles of filial loie. 

Their ladoned parent's anguish to remote. 

Through her small casement lirobe the intnisne daj. 
And chased the pleasing images awaj ’ 

Vo lime can e’er her banished jors restore. 

For ah ' a heart once brol cn heals no more. 

Foyers In 1778 

I lost a good contejaincc for a letter, and that a letter 
to Lad" Isabclb, bt going on a grand partj of pleasure 
on the Loch There tras the Gotemor and his neu 
espoused love, tvho, b) the bte, is ten ttcll consideiang, 
fian! and cheerful, and so forth , and there n ere the two 
Mis> Campbells of Duntroon, blithe bonnie lasses , and 
there was the noble \dmiral ofthelabc, and his fair sister , 
and the Doctor, and another lieau, whom you have not the 
honour lo know Wet ent on board our galley, which is 
a fine little tesscl, with a commcKlious aud elegant cabin 
The da was charming the scene around was in itself 
sublime and cheerful, cniitencd by sunshine and the 
music of the birds, that ans-vered each other loudly from 
the woody mountains on each side of the Loch, On 
leaving the fort, t-e fired our swivels and displayed 
our colours On our amtal opposite Glenmonston, we 
repeated this ceremont, and sent out our boat for as 
many of the familv as chose to come on Imard The 
Laird himself, his beautiful daughter, and her admirer 
obeyred the summons they dined with us, and then we 
proceeded to the celebrated Fall of Fyers 

I had seen this svondcr before, but never to such 
adiamtage. Strangers generally come from the high 
road, and look down upon it , but the true sublime and 
beautiful is to lie attained hj going from the lake by 
Fyers House, as we did, to lool up to it W'c Landed 
at the rivers mouth, and ha/l to walk up near a mile, 
through picturesque opening-., m a gro\e of weeping 
birch, so fresh w ith the spray of the fall that its odours 
exliale constantL Wc am\ed at one of the most 
singular and romantic scenes the imagination can con- 
cene. At the foot of the rock over which the nser falls 
IS a small circular bottom, in which n=c , as it were, a 
little verdant hillock of a triangular form, which one 
might imagine an altar erected to the impetuous Naiad 
of thrs overwhelming stream , this nistic shiane, and the 
vtTdant sanctuary m v hich it stands, are adorned by the 
hand of nature with a nch profusion of lieautiful (lowers 
and luxunant herbage Vo wonder, overhung as it is 
v ith gloomy woorls and abrupt precipices, no rude blast 
visits this sacred solitude , while perpetual mists from 
the catanct that thunders above it keep it for ever fresh 
with dewv moisture, and the ‘showery pnsm ’ bends its 
splendid arch contmuilly over the humid flowcis that 
adorn its entrance. Vow do not thinl me romancing, 
and I shall account to yon m some measure for the 
formation and fertility of this charming little Delta. 
Know then, that the nymph of the Fyers, abundantly 


clamorous in summer, becomes in winter a most tre 
mendous fun, sweeping every thing before her vulh 
inconceivable violence. The little eminence which rises 
so oddlv in ‘nature’s softest freshest lap,’ was most 
jrrobahlv at first a portion of rock forccrl down hv the 
violence of the wintry torrent, and as the nver covers 
this spot in (loo Js, successive winters might hnng down 
nch soil, which, arrested by the fragment above said, m 
process of time formed the altar I speak of Along with 
this rich sediment left liy the sulisiding waters, arc con 
vtyed the seeds and roots of plants from ill the vancties 
of soil which the torrent has ravaged hence ‘(lowers of 
all hues and without thorn the rose,’ at least I could 
expect (lowers worthy of Paradise in this luxunant re 
cess \\ hile you stand m this enchanted vale, there 
IS nothing hut verdure, music, and tranquillity around 
you, but if you look to either side, abrupt rocks and 
unsupported trees growing from their clefts threaten 
to f.vcnihclm vou Looking back, you see the nier 
foaming through a narrow opening, and thundenng and 
raging over broken engs almost above vour heads , 
looking downwards, you sec the same nver, after having 
been collected m a deep bisin at vour feet, rolling 
rapidly over steep rocks, like steps of stiirs, till at last it 
w mils quietly through the sweet peaceful scene at Fyers 
House, aud loses itself m lasch Xcss Vow to what 
pnrpo-,e have I taken up my own time and yours with 
this teilious descnption, which, after all, gives you no just 
idea of the place’ 

When wc returned on board, our siiirits, being bv this 
time exhausted with walking and wonder, and talking 
and thunder, and so forth, began to llag One hdy, 
alwiys delicate and nervous, was seized with a fit, a 
hysterical one, that frightened us all I cut her laces, 
suppressed her struggles, and supportctl her in my 
irms dunng the paroxysm, which lasted near two hours. 
AMiat you must allow to be verv generous in the com 
pany, not one of them seemed to envy mv place, or 
made the smallest effort to supplant me m it. Wc 
dranf lea most socnhly, however, landed onr Glen 
monslon fnends, and tneil to proceed homeward, but 
adverse fate had determined we should sup there too, 
and so arrested us wiUi a dead calm four miles from 
home Vow midnight approached, and with it gloomy 
discontent and drowsy insipidity Our chief took i fit 
of the fidgets, and 1 egan to cry Poh, Poh , his lady look 
a fit of yawning , his little grandson took a fit of crying, 
which made his daughter lake a fit of anger , the Doctor 
took a fit of snonng, even the good natured Admiral 
took a fit of fretting, because the sailors had taken a fit 
of dnnking All of a sudden the ''fiss C ’s took a fit 
of singing, to the great annoyance of the unlnrmonious 
group, when I went to the deck, fell into a fit of mcdi 
ration, and begin to say , ‘ How sweet the moonlight 
sleeps upon this bank ' ’ Indeed nothing could be more 
inspinng , now silvery calmness slumbered on the deep, 
the moonbeams quivered on Uic surfice of the water, 
and shed a mild radiance on the trees , the sky was 
unclouded, and the sound of the distant vvaterfill alone 
disturlied the universal stillness Hat the general ill 
humour disturbed my rising rapture, for it was now two 
o’clock, and nobody cared for poetry or moonlight but 
myself W'ell, wc saw the wind would not nsc, and 
so we put out the boat, some growling, others vipid, 
ind the rest half asleep The gentlemen, however, 
rowed us home, and left the galley to the drunken sailors 
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Mrs Amelia Opie 


You ma) judge how gail) we am\ed I fancy Solomon 
had just returned from a Jong party of pleasure on the 
sea of Tibenas, where one of his Mistresses had the 
hjstencSj when he drew the pensive conclusion that ‘all 
is vanity and vexation of spint ’ Adieu ' 

(Wnttcn from the CastJe of Fort Augtistiis in 1778, 
to a Glasgow lady ) 

Mrs Amelia Opic (1769-1853) was bom at 
Norwadi, the only child of James Alderson, M D , 
a Radical and Unitarian , in 1798 she manned the 
painter John Opie, RA (1761-1807) While very 
voting she had written songs and tragedies, but 
her first acknowledged work was the domestic and 
pathetic tale of The Father and Daughter 
To this story of ordinary life, which went through 
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From the Portrait by John Opie R A m the National Portrait 
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a dozen editions, she contrived to give deep 
interest by her genuine painting of nature and 
passion and her animated dialogue Adeline 
Mowbray, or the Mother and Daughter (1S04), 
Simple Tales (1806) , Tempei , or Domestic Scenes 
(1812), Tales of Real Life (1813), Dew Tales 
(1818), Tales of the Heart (1820), Madeline 
(1822), all show the same charactenstics — the 
portraiture of domestic life with the express aim 
of regulating the heart and affections , Godivm’s 
political and social theories occasionally intrude 
Dt traction Displayed was waatten to expose that 
‘most common of all vices, which is found in 
every class or rank in society, from the peer to 
the peasant, from the master to the valet, from the 
mistress to the maid, from the most learned to 
the most ignorant, from the man of genius to the 
meanest capacity’ Mrs Opie’s tales were soon 
throw n into the shade by the greater force of Miss 
Edgeworth, the fascination of Scott, and the more 


masculine temper of our modem literature. Like 
Henry Mackenzie, Mrs Opie was too uniformly 
pathetic and tender ‘ She has not succeeded,’ said 
Jeffrey, ‘m copying either the concentrated force 
of weighty' and deliberate reason, or tlie severe 
and solemn dignity of majestic virtue. To make 
amends, however, she represents admirably every- 
thing that IS amiable, generous, and gentle’ And 
she possessed jjovver of exating and harrowing 
the feelings in no ordinary degree , some of her 
short tales are full of gloomy' and terrific paint 
mg, alternately resembling those of Godwin and 
Mrs Radchffe 

After the death of her husband in 1807, Mrs 
Opie resided chiefly in her native aty of Norwich, 
but often visited London, where her company was 
courted by literary and fashionable circles In 
1825 she was formally admitted into the Society 
of Friends or Quakers, whose services she had 
attended for eleven y ears , but her hv ehness of 
character was in no whit thereby diminished, or 
the singular happiness of her old age clouded 
Miss Sedgwack, in her Letters ftom Abroad {\%\\\ 
declared ‘ I owed Mrs Opie a grudge for havang 
made me in my y'outh cry my eves out over her 
stories , but her fair, clieerful face forced me to 
forget It She long ago forsw ore the w orld and its 
V anities, and adopted the Quaker faith and costume , 
but I fancied that her elaborate simplicity, and the 
fashionable little tram to her pretty satin gown, 
indicated how much easier it is to adopt a theory' 
than to change one’s habits ’ Miss Thackeray'’s 
Book of Sibyls gives a delightful picture of her 
An interesting volume of Meihonals from her 
letters, diaries, and other manuscripts, by Miss 
Bnghlwell, was published in 1854, Mrs Opie’s 
best-known poem, long included in schoolbook 
selections, is 

The Orphan Boy's Tale 
Slay, lady, stay, for mercy’s sake, 

And hear a helpless orphan’s tale , 

Ah ' sure my looks must pity vv ake , 

’Tis vv ant that makes my cheek so pale. 

Yet I was once a mother’s pnde. 

And niy brav e father’s hope and joy , 

But in the Nile’s proud fight he died. 

And I am now an orphan boy 

Poor foolish child ' how pleased was I 
When news of Nekon’s victory came. 

Along the crowded streets to fly, 

And see the lighted vvmdows flame I 
To force me home my mother sought , 

She could not bear to see my joy , 

For with my father's life ’twas bought. 

And made me a poor orphan boy 

The people’s shouts were long and loud. 

My mother, shuddering, closed her ears , 

‘ Rejoice ' rejoice ' ’ still cned the crowd , 

My mother answ ered with her tears. 

‘Why are you crving thus,’ said I, 

‘ While others laugh and shout with joy?’’ 

She kissed me — and, w ith such a sigh ' 

She called me her poor orphan boy 
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‘What IS an orphan boy?’ I cned. 

As m her face I loobed, and smiled , 

M} mother through her tears replied 
‘'V ouH know too soon, lU fated child ’’ 

And now the) ’ve tolled my mothers knell, 

And I ’m no more a parent’s jo) , 

O lad), I ha\e learned too t ell 
What 'tis to be an orphan bo) ' 

Oh, n ere I by your Ixiunt) fed ' — 

Ka\, gentle lady, do not chide — 

Trust me, I mean to cam m) bread , 

The sailor s orphan lio) has pnde. 

Lad), )ou neep ' — ha ' — this to me? 

\ ou ’ll giic me clothing, food, cmplo) I 
Look down, dear parents ' look, and sec 
\ our happ) , happy, orphan bo) ' 

3 Irs linntcr f 1742-1821), the mfe of the great 
ph)siaan John Hunter, t\-as the daughter of Dr 
Home, an arm) surgeon , and Anne Home had 
become distinguished as a poetess ) ears before her 
mamage. Her most famous song, Afj Moilur 
bids me bind my Hair, was ongmall) UTitten to 
an air of Pley dell’s, but ones its immortaht) 
largcl) to Its basing been set b) Ha)dn to the 
tune eser)bod) knows Her other songs are 
mostli tender and natural, but hard!) remarkable. 

Song 

The season comes when first we met. 

But you return no more , 

^Vh) cannot I the da)s forget, 

Which time can ne’er restore? 

O da)s too sweet, too bright to last, 

Arc you indceil for ci er past ? 

The fleeting shadows of delight. 

In memor) I trace , 

In fancy stop their rapid flight. 

And all the past replace 
But, ah ! I wake to endless woes 
And tears the fading iisions close! 

Death song ssxitten for an Original Indian Air 
The sun sets in night, and the stars shun the day. 

But glory remains svhen their lights fade awa) 

Begin, you tormentors, your threats arc in vain. 

For the son of Alknomook wall never complain 

Remember the arrows he shot from his bow, 

Remembef )oiir chiefs b) his hatchet laid low 

AVh) so slow ’ Do )ou wait till I shrink from the pain? 

Iso , the son of Alknomook shall neier complain 

Remember the wood where in ambush we lay, 

And the scalps which we bore from )our nation away 
Now the flame rises fast , )on eicull m m) pain , 

But the son of Alknomook can never complain. 

I go to the land w here my father is gone. 

His ghost shall rejoice in the fame of his son , 

Death comes, like a fnend, to relics e me from pain , 

And th) son, O Alknomook, has scorned to complain 

The Lot of Thousands. 

When hope lies dead within the heart, 

B) secret sorrow close concealed, 

We shrink lest looks or words impart 
^^’hat must not be revealed 


’Tis hard to smile when one would weep , 

To speak when one would silent be , 

To wake when one should wash to sleep, 

And wake to agon) 

Yet such the lot by thousands cast 
I\Tio wander in this world of care 
And bend beneath the bitter blast. 

To save them from despair 

But nature waits her guests to greet. 

Where disappointment cannot come , 

And time guides walh unerring feet 
The wear) wanderers home. 

Mrs Tiglic (1772-1810), bom Mar)' Blachford, 
was the daughter of a Wicklow clergyman, and 
married (unhappil)) her cousin, who sat for Kil- 
kenn) in the Insh Parliament She was a beautiful 
and accomplished w Oman, whose soaety wasgreatl) 
prized Of her poems, b) far the most famous v as 
a version, in melodious Spensenan stanzas, of the 
tale of Cupid and Ps)che from the Golden Ass 
of Apulcius Mackintosh said of the last three 
cantos that tlic) were beyond all doubt the 
most faultless senes of verses ever produced 
by a woman Moore complimented her in song 
Mrs Hemans WTOte in her memory ‘The Grave of 
a Poetess’ and anotlier elegv, and Keats seems to 
hav e been mov ed and ev cn influenced by Psyche 
which by 1853 had passed through half a dozen 
editions Of less interest were her other poems, 
such as her morahsation on a lily, beginning — 

How w itlicred, perished seems the form 
Of ) on obscure unsightly root , 

Yet from the blight of wantrj storm. 

It hides secure the precious fruit 

From ‘ Psyche ’ 

She rose, and all enchanted gazed 
On the rare beauties of the pleasant scene 
Conspicuous far, a lofty palace blazed 
Upon a sloping bank of softest green , 

A fairer edifice was never seen , 

The high ranged columns own no mortal hand. 

But seem a temple meet for beauty s queen , 

Like polished snow the marble pillars stand. 

In grace atlempiered majesty, sublimely grand 

Gently ascending from a silvery flood. 

Above the palace rose the shaded hill. 

The lofty eminence was crowned with wood. 

And the nch lawns, adorned by nature’s skill. 

The passing breezes with their odours fill , 

Here ever blooming groves of orange glow. 

And here all flowers, which from their leaves distil 
Ambrosial dew, in sweet succession blow. 

And trees of matchless size a fragrant shade bestow 

The sun looks glorious, ’mid a sky serene, 

And bids bnght lustre sparkle o’er the tide , 

The clear blue ocean at a distance seen. 

Bounds the gay landscape on the western side. 

While closing round it w ith majestic pnde. 

The lofty rocks ’mid citron groves arise , 

• Sure some divinity must here reside,’ 

As tranced in some bnght vision. Psyche cncs. 

And scarce believes the bliss, or trusts her charmid eyes. 
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Wlien lo ' "i voice dmnci) s\i cct she licirs, 

] rom unseen lips proceeds the llca^cnl) sound 
‘Psyche, -ipproach, dismiss thy timid fears, 

At length his bride th) longing sikjusc Ins found, 

And bids for thee imniortnl joys abound , 

For thee the palace rosC at his command, 

1 or thee Ins lose a bridal l)ant]ucl crouned , 

He bids attendant nymphs around thee stand. 

Prompt c\ery uish to sene— a fond obedient band ’ 

Increasing uonder filled her rasished soul, 

1 or non the pompous portals opened wide, 

There, pausing oft, wiili timid foot she stole [pride, 
Tlirough Inlls high domed, enriched v ith seoilpturcd 
While gay saloons appeared on cither side. 

In splendid eista opening to her sight , 

\nd all with prcaous gems ^o beautified. 

And furnished with such exquisite delight, 

ITiat scarce the licams of hca\cn emit such lustre hnght 

The ametlnst was there of \iolei hue, 

Vnd there the topai shed its golden ns. 

The chrv sobers 1, and the sapjihire blue 
Vs the clear arure of a sunny da\. 

Or the mild eyes where amorous glances play , 

Hie snow white jasper, and the ojnl s flame, 

The blushing ruby, and the agate gra\, 

And there the gem which bears his lucl less name 
hose death, by Pheebus moumeel, insured him dcatlile 3 
fame 

There the green emerald, there cornelians glow 
And neb carbuncles pour eternal light. 

With all that India and Peru can shew, 

Or Labrador can gtsc so flaming bright 
To the charmed manner’s half daialcd sight 
The coral pared baths with diamonds blare , 

/Vnd all tint can the female heart delight 
Of fair attire, the lost recess displays. 

And all that luxury can ask, her eye stirs cys 

Xow through the hall melodious music stole. 

And self prepared the splendid banquet stands , 

Self poured, the nectar sparkles m the bow I , 

The lute and riol, touched by unseen hands. 

Aid the soft voices of the choral bands , 

O’er the full board a bnghtcr lustre beams 
Than Persia’s monarch at liis feast command-. 

For sweet refreshment all inviting seems 
To taste celestial food, and pure ambrosial streams 

But when meek eve hung out her devvy star. 

And gently veiled with gradual hand the sky, 

Lo ' the bright folding doors retinng far, 

Display to Psyche’s captivated eye 

All that voluptuous case could e’er supply , 

To soothe the spirits in serene repose 
Beneath the velvet’s purple canopy, 

Divancly formcvl, a downy couch arose, 

W’hile alabaster lamps a milky light disclose 

Once more she hears the hymeneal strain , 

Far other voices now attune the lav 

The swelling sounds approach, a while remain. 

And then retinng, faint dissolved away 
The expinng lamps emit a feebler ray. 

And soon in fragrant death extinguished he 
Then virgin terrors Pysche’s soul dismay. 

When through the obscunng gloom she nought can spy. 
But softly rustling sounds declare some being nigh 


Oh, you for wliom I v rite ’ whov hearts can melt, 

M the soft thril!in„ voice whole jwvcr you piove, 

You Inow what tlnrin, unullcrahly felt, 

\tlend-. the unexpected voice of love 
Aliovcthi lyrt, the lute's soft notes nlyive, 

V\ itli sv Cl I cnelnnlment to the soul it >iealv, 

And bean it lo 1 Ivsiums happy grove , 

^ on 1)4 .-t can tell the r iplitrc Psyche fe' Iv, 

\\ lien love 5 arnbroiial lip the vov v of Ilvmcn seals 

'* I IS he, iis my deliverer ' deep impre't 
Upon my heart ilio c toiind-, 1 Well recall,’ 

I lie bluslnng maid cxclaiinc 1 and on Ins brca'l 
A tear of trembling ccstacv h t fall 
Pill, ere the breeze' of the morning call 
Aurora from her puqile, Iinmid l)cd, 

Psyche in vain explore^ tlic v icaii hall , 

Her lender lover from her arms is fletl, 

While sleep his downy v mgs had o'er her eyelids spread. 

licit n llarla H llUmns {x'/Gz-xZzt), 
ttr of an ofTiccr, was brought up at Berwick, 
hut in 1781 ctmc to I.ondon v itli a versf- 
talc, nditti and J lir'ida, which attracted some 
notice and led to her producing a succession of 
poems {Ode to Pea^i , Peru, vYc , collected 1""^, 
In 17SS she went to stay with her sifter the wjf. 
of yVtlnm'c Cofjiicrtl, Huguenot pastor in I’ars, 
and became a fanatical siipportc" of re olotion 
pnnciplcs A friend of Madame Roland, she was 
imprisoned hv Robespierre, and vvo-s all hut made 
a Girondist nnnvr from 1794 till i79Gshcwas 
understood lo he living under the protection of a 
Mr Stone, hv whose side at I’erc-Laclnisc 'he was 
buned , and was said to have at one time lived 
with that same Inilav v ho did not jiro'cct Man 
W ollsionccrafu Yet she remained a devout Chns- 
tnn and wrote admirable lunins , though by 
Kovaiists in 1 nnee ind Tones in England, like 
the Anti Jacobin set she was treated as a dis- 
reputable person Her long senes of letters, 
narratives, sketches, and tours dealing wph the 
state of I ranee (1790-1815) arc irinsparcntlv siu 
cere, but utterlv atid ignorantlv one sided, wortli 
reading ‘ not as history hut as a jilnse of opinion,’ 
according lo Professor I^ughton, who pronounces 
her account of affairs at Naples in Nelson’s lime to 
be ‘distinctlv false in every detail’ She translated 
Humboldt’s Personal Aarra/iZL of Tta~ /rfiStg), 
and spent most of her last years at \mstcrdam 
watli her nephew, the famous rationalist preacher, 
A L C Coqucrcl Tlic best-known of her livmns 
arc 'Aly God all Nature owns Thv swav, and 
‘Millie Thee I seek, protecting Power’ On her 
Ptro/ireni, or the Btllotvs-ntendo , Lord Lyttons 
Lad} of Lyons was based— Her fnend Vnne 
(1760-1818), daughter of the President 
of Queen’s College, Camhndgc, was also an en- 
thusiastic revolutionist She took a conspicuous 
part m naturalising German literature in England, 
by translating from Kotzebue, Mus-ius, iS.c , and 
by her owoi Lelturs from Germany She w rote tw o 
or three novels and narratives of a sojourn in 
France and in Ireland 
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Wilbam Cowper, 

■* the most popular poet of his generation, and the 
Ixist of English lettcr--nTiters,’ as Southej called 
him, belonged to the English aristocracy , his 
father n-as the son of one of the judges of the 
Court of Common Pleas, and a younger brother of 
tlie first Earl Conper, Lord Chancellor The name 
13 the same as Cooper, and by the familt is so 
pronounced. CoivpePs mother, Anne Donne, was 
also well bom, and through her he claimed the 
famous Dean of St Paul’s as an ancestor His 
-father, a chaplain to George II, w os rector of 
Great Berkhampstead in Hertfordshire, and there 
the poet was bora, 26th (15th os) hiO\cmber 
1731 In his sixth tear he lost his mother — whom 
Ee tenderly and affectionateh remembered his 
life long — and was sent to a boarding-school 
There the tyranny of a schoolfellow terronsed 
the timid and home sick bot, and led after two 
years to his rcmowal At Westminster, where 
Wincent Bourne, the Latin poet, was one of his 
masters, he had Churchill and Warren Hastings as 
schoolfellows, and, as he say s, sen ed a set en y ears’ 
apprenticeship to the Classics At eighteen he was 
articled to an attorney, having the future Lord 
Chancellor Thurlow as fellow -clerk , and in 1754 
was called to the Bar He never made law a 
study in the solicitor’s office he and Thurlow were 
‘constantly employed from morning to night in 
giggling and making giggle ,’ in his chambers in 
die Temple he WTOte lively verses, and idled with 
Bonnell Thornton, Colman, Lloyd, and other wits 
He contributed a few papers to the Connoisseur 
and to the St Janicsts ChromeU, both conducted 
by his fnends , and in 1759 vas appointed to a 
small sinecure as Commissioner of Bankrupts 
(worth ^60 a year) Darker days were at hand. 
\\Een he was in his thirtv second year, almost 
‘unprovided wath an aim,’ his kinsman, "Major 
Cowper, presented him to the office of Clerk of 
the Journals to the House of Lords, a desirable 
and lucrative appomtment Cowper accepted it, 
but the labour of study mg the forms of procedure, 
and the dread of hav ing to stand an examination 
(though often a mere form) at the bar of the 
House of Lords, plunged him into the deepest 
misery Tlie seeds of insanity were then in his 
frame, and after brooding over imaginary terrors 
till reason and self-control had fled, he made 
several attempts to commit suicide. The appoint- 
ment was given up, and Cowper was removed to 
the quaintly named ‘Collegium Insanorum’ at St 
.■Mbans, kept by Dr Cotton (see page 532) The 
cloud of horror (from the convaction that he was 
-eternally damned) gradually passed away, and on 
his recovery a few months later he resolved to 
w ithdraw entirelv from the soaety and business of 
the world, and consacntiously resigned even his 
Commissionership He had still a small fund left, 
and his family and fnends subsenbed a further 
sum to enable him to live frugally in retirement 


He retired to Huntingdon in order to be near 
Cambndge, where his brother was a Fellow, and 
there formed an mtunacy with the family of the 
Rev Alorley Unwan He was adopted as one 
of the family , became almost wholly devoted to 
spintual interests, and when in 1767 Mr Unwin 
died, of a fall from his horse, he continued to 
live in the house of the vvadow, engaged mainlv in 
religious e.\ercises, reading, and correspondence, 
Mary Unwin’s name will ever be associated with 
Cow pec’s Death only could sever a tie so strongly 
knit— cemented by mutual faith and fnendship, and 
by sorrows of which the world knew nothing 
After the death of Mr Lnwin the family were 
advised by the Rev John Newton to fix their abode 
at Olney, in northern Buckinghamshire, where Mr 
Newton was curate, and Cowper removed vvitli 
them to a spot for ever consecrated by liis genius 
He had still the nver Ouse with him, as at Hunt- 
ingdon, but the scenery' was more vaned and attrac- 
tive, with many delightftillv retired walks His life 
was that of a religious recluse he corresponded less 
rcgularlv wath his fnends, and associated only witli 
Mrs Unwin and the evangelical curate Newton, 
who strove — not always judiciously, it may be — to 
cheer the gentle invalid, engaged his help in wnting 
the famous ‘Olney Hvmns,’ Cowper’s share includ- 
ing sixtv seven Cowper further aided Newton in 
parochial work, vasiting the sick, and taking part 
in meetings, but his morbid melandioly gained 
ground, and in 1773 became once more decided 
insanity MTicn after about two years in this un- 
happy state Cowper began to recover, he took to 
gardening, reanng hares, sketching landscapes, and 
composing poetry Poetry was fortunately his chief 
enjoyment, and its fruits appeared m a volume of 
poems published in 1782 — poems on abstract sub- 
jects, the dialogue called Table Talk being added 
to enliven the tone. The sale was slow , but his 
fnends were eager in praise of the book, which 
received the approbation of Johnson and Franklin 
His correspondence had been resumed, and clieer- 
fulness revived at Olney, whence Newton had now 
removed to a London rectory' This happv change 
was greatly promoted by the presence of Lady 
Austen, a wadovv who came to live near Olney, 
and by her conversation for a time charmed away 
the melancholy spinL She told Cowper tlie story' 
of John Gilpin, and ‘the famous horseman and his 
feats were an inexhaustible source of merriment.’ 
She It was also who prevailed upon the poet to 
try his powers in blank verse, and from her sugges- 
tion sprang the noble poem of The Task This 
memorable friendship was at length disturbed , 
perhaps a shade of jealousy on the part of IMrs 
Unwm (to whom for a time he had been formally 
engaged, his mental condition alone having 
stood in the way of mamage) intervened, and 
before the Task was finished, its fair inspirer 
had finally (1783) left Olney In 1785 the new 
volume was published Its success was instant 
and decided, and it left its mark on the literary 
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taste of the time Eighteenth centur} readers 
\%crc glad to hear the frank and spontaneous 
\oice of poetrj and of nature, and in the rural 
desenphons and hreside scenes of the Task they 
saw English scenery and domestic life faith- 
fully and lenderlj delineated ‘The Task,’ said 
Southej, ‘was at once desenptue, moral, and 
satincal The desenptne parts e\erja\here bore 
e\ idence of a thoughtful mind and a gentle spint, 
ns w ell as of an obseia ant eye , and the moral 
sentiment which 
pen aded them 
gave a charm in 
which desenptue 
poctn is often 
found wanting 
The best didactic 
poems, when com- 
pared w ith the 
Tasi, are like 
formal gardens in 
companson wath 
woodland scener) ’ 

ITie blank \ erse 
has nothing of 
Mil ton’s grandeur, 
indeed, but pos- 
sesses a sweetness 
and senous power 
of Its own — though 
Cow pods rhjmed 
couplctsare neater 
and more masterly 
than his blank 
\ erse. He next 
undertook a trans- 
lation of Homer, 
hav mg, after criti- 
cal stud) in the 
Temple, formed a 
poor opinion of 
Pope’s translation 
Setting himself to 
a dail) task of 
fort) lines, he at length accomplished the forty 
thousand verses, and published b) subscription, 
Ins friends being generously active in supporting 
the work, which appeared in 1791 m two volumes 
quarto The modest translator’s confident ex- 
pectation that he had for ever superseded Pope 
has not been fulfilled , baldness has prov ed a 
worse fault than ornament Meanwhile the now 
successful author and Mrs Unwin had removed 
to Weston Underwood, a beautiful vallage about a 
mile from Olne) His fascinating cousin. Lad) 
Hesketh, liad cheered him and encouraged him in 
the Homeric labour , he had also formed a fnendl) 
intimac) with the Catholic famil) of the Throck- 
mortons, to whom Weston belonged, and his 
circumstances were comparative!) eas) Yet his 
malad) returned upon him m 1787, and Mrs 
Unw in being rendered helpless by paral) tic attacks 


in 1791 and 1794, the task pf nursing her fell upon 
the sensitiv e and dejected poet He had translated 
poems from the French of Madame de Gu)on, 
from the Greek poets, from hlilton’s Latin and 
Italian verse, and from Vincent Bourne’s Latin, 
and now a careful revision of his Homer and an 
engagement to edit a new edition of Milton were 
his last hterar)^ undertakings The Homer he did 
rev ise, but vv ithout improving the first edition , the 
second task was never finished A deepening 

gloom settled on 
his mind, wath 
occasional bright 
intervals A visit 
to his fnend Hay 
ley, at Eartham, 
gave him a luad 
interval, and in 
1794 a pension of 
£300 w as granted 
to him from the 
Crown He was 
induced, in 1795, 
to remov e w ith 
Mrs Unwin to 
East Derehani in 
Norfolk, and there 
Mrs Unwin died 
in December 1796. 
Covvpei heard of 
his friend’s death, 
It was said, ‘not 
without emotion’ 
He lingered on for 
more than three 
) cars, still under 
the same dark 
shadow of reli- 
gious despond- 
ency and terror, 
but occasionally 
writing, and listen- 
ing attentively to 
works read to him 
by his friends His last poem was The Castaway, 
m touching and beautiful verse, which showed 
no deca) of poetical pow er , and death came to 
his release on the 25th of Apnl 1800 

So sad and strange a destin) has seldom befallen' 
a man of genius Witli wit and humour at will, 
he was nearly all his life weighed down by the 
deepest melancliol) Innocent, pious, and confid- 
ing, he lived in perpetual dread of everlasting 
punishment he saw between him and heav'cn a 
high wall he could not scale , yet his intellectual 
vigour was not subdued bv affliction MTiat he 
wrote for amusement or relief in the midst of 
‘supreme distress’ shows no sign of mental dis- 
turbance , and in the very wantcr of his days, his 
fancy was often as fresh and blooming as in the 
spnng and morning of existence That he was 
constitutionally prone to melancholy and insanity 
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IS undoubted , but the prcdisposinjf causes ^^crc 
probabl) 'iggri\atcd bj his strict and secluded 
habits His life t\-as stnngcly isolated, and his 
position in the history of English literature is m 
many ways unique He was in the eighteenth 
century, but not of it He manifestly stands at 
the parting of the ways, and did not fully embody, 
though he heralded, the new spinL He was 
neither Bums nor Byron nor Wordsworth, but 
had something of all of them He was too much 
of a recluse, too little audacious or profound, to 
head a rctolution or found a school of thought 
in poetry' Not aery deeply impressed with the 
importance of his art or the \alue of Ins poetic 
message, he looked on poetry mainly as a means 
of enforcing morals and rendering religion attrac 
ti\c, his specific puntanism limited for him the 
world of life and joy and legitimate enterpnse , 
with the eighteenth century he is accordingly 
eminently didactic in purpose, though llic sweet 
spontaneity and simplicity of much of his work arc 
his most conspicuous characteristics The natural- 
ness and transparent sinccnty of his letters arc 
hardly more remarkable than their easy grace 
and bnghtness of expression CowTicr was fifty 
years of age ere he became a poet he found little 
pleasure then in reading poctr\, English or other, 
though his mind was stored with fresh mcmoncs 
of youthful studies , he depended greatly on casual 
suggestions from others, which he accepted as 
his themes mainly in the hope of rclieiing his 
own melancholy, and when he sought to enter- 
tain others by his \ersc, it was witli the hope of 
eletating and instructing, not in order to produce 
an artistic creation, secure fame, or establish an 
a.sthctic renaissance Yet cscry where in his poetry 
we sec a spint at work wonderfully different from 
th It of his predecessors — from Pope or Johnson, 
from Goldsmith or Thomson a true and genial 
)0\ in nature and natural objects (for no two 
poets seem to lose nature and its aspects quite 
in the same way), a tender and kindly interest 
in the simple domestic affections , a sense of the 
brotherhood of man , a horror of cruelty or \ ice , 
a deiout and warm religious heart He docs not 
cxprcssK proclaim a rc\olt against the contentions 
of the artificial, critical, classical school, but good 
iiaturcdly takes his owai independent way E\cn 
when he is didactic he is not logically argumenta 
tue so much as fricndh and communicatitc , the 
ideas come, as it w ere, of their owai accord , and 
the clear sinqilc English, the natural words and 
phrases, arc manifestly his own and incut ible, as 
little designed to oterthrow one school of poetic 
diction as to found another He is not one of the 
greatest but one of the truest jioets , his influence 
a as deep and cffectnc and for those who can 
taste It there is a perennial charm in his jioctn 
It IS scarcely to be wondered at that Cow per s 
first aailume was somewhat coldK rcccucd The 
subjects {Tttllc Tii'i, T} f of Ptror, 

Tiutny Hoff, Cfhtnt), and the 


like) did not promise much, and liis manner of 
handling them was not calculated to concili itc the 
man about town He was both too plain and too 
spintual for general readers Johnson had written 
moral poems in the same form of \crsc, but 
tliey possessed a rhetorical grandeur .and wealth 
of illustration which Cowper did not attempt, and 
probably would on principle have rejected Yet 
there arc in these simple, sulxlucd, unobtrusive 
works passages of masterly execution and lively 
fancy Sclkirl’s ‘I am monarch of all I survey’ 
and Boadicen are among the most frequently 
quoted The character of Chatham in TabU Taih 
— where the interlocutors arc the impersonal ‘m 
divaduals’ A and B — is somewhat on the lines of 
Pope or Drvdcii 

1 Patriots, nlas ' the few that have liecn found, 
Where most they noiin-.h, upon Enghdi ground, 

The country’s nceal have scantily supplied , 

And the last left the seent when Chatham died 
B Not BO , the virtue still adorns our age, 

Tliough the chief actor died upon the stage 
In him Demosthenes was Iicard again , 

Lilicrty taught linn her Athenian strain , 

She clothed him with autlionty and awe 
Spoke from his lips, and 111 his looks gave law 
His speech, his form. Ins action full ofgraee. 

And all Ins country l)caniin„ 111 his fact, 
lit stood as some inimitable hand 
^\ould strive to make a Paul or Fully stand 
No sycophant or slave that dared ojijuise 
Her sacred cauv*, but trembled when he rose , 

And every venal stickler for the yol e, 

I elt himself cnished at the first word he spoke. 

This IS from the same iwcm 
Ages elapsed ere Homers lamp appeareal. 

And ages ere the Mantuan swan was heard , 
lo carry nature lengths uni noun litfore, 

To give n Milton birth asked age.s more 
Thu^ genius rose and set at otdered times. 

And shot a day spring into di tant clim-', 
rnnobhng every region that he chose 
He sunk in Greece, in Italy he rose , 

And, tedious years of Gothic darl ncs- past, 

1 merged all Bpicndoiir m our isle at last 
Thus lovely halevons due into the ireain, 

Then shew far ofT their shining plumes again 
Con-’trsattou, in this volume, is rich in Atldi 
sonnn humour and quiet satire, and formed no 
unworthy prelude to the T xsb In Hoff and 
Juittfiitii I traces of the desenptive jvrjwcrs 

and kindly pleasantry afterwards more fullv de- 
veloped A very cliaractcnstic passage is the 
si etch of the Greenland niissinnancs, from Hof' 
Hiat sound liesjieaks salvation o i her vvay 
The trumpet of a life rc tonng dav 
'Tis bean! where rn,,l 3 n I s eartem glata shines. 

And m the gulfs of her Coinabian niircv 
And still it spreads s-ce Germany send forth 
Her soas to jiour I On the fuitbes north, 

1 -irc-l with a real pcca bar, Ihev def 
Idle rage and iigr)jrc‘'n Jiolar sfa, 

And j'bnl vtitxcsvfnlK sweet blni j 1 s ti'Ss 
On icy plains arJ ta e cm 1 tti jr s. 
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O blest \\ ithin the inclosure of } our rod s, 

Nor herds hnsc >e to boast, nor bleatinf, flocLs , 

No fcrtibsing streams jour ficUU divide, 

That shew reicrscd the \1lla5 on their side , 

No groves haie je , nor cheerful sound of bird 
Or voice of turtle in jour land is heard , 

Nor grateful eglantine regales the smell 
Of those that uath at cieiimg where je dwell , 

]lut Winter, armed with terrors here unknown, 

Sits absolute on his nnshal cn throne. 

Piles up his stores amidst the froren waste, 

And bids the mountains he has built stand fast , 
Beckons the legions of his storms awa\ 

From happier scenes to make jour land a prev , 
Proclaims the soil a compiest he has won. 

And scorns to share it with the distant sun 
\ct Tnith 1 -, vours, remote unenvicd isle ' 

And Peace the genuine offspnng of her smile , 

The pndc of lettered ignorance, that binds 
In chains of error our accomplished minds. 

That decks with all the splendour of the true, 

A false religion, is unknowm to jou 
Nature indeed vouchsafes for our delight 
The sweet vacissitiidcj of dav ami night , 

Soft airs and genial moisture feed and cheer 
hield, fruit, and llower, and everj creature here. 

But bnghtcr beams than hia who fires the skies 
Have risen at length on vour admiring ejes. 

That shoot into jour darl csi caves the day 
Prom which our nicer optics turn awaj 

In this pleasing (rather than powerful) blending 
in plam-sailing verse of argument and piclv, , 
poetrv and sound sense, we have distinctive traits 1 
of CowpePs genius I’ractice m composition and 
Lad) Austen’s influence were obvious gams to 
him, and when he entered upon the fasJ , be 
was far more disposed to look at the sunnj side 
of things, and to attempt more detailed and pic- 
turesque descnption His V ersification undenvent 
a like improvement His former poems were often 
rugged in stjle and expression, and were made so 
on purpose to avoid the polished uniformitj of 
Pope and his imitators He was now sensible that 
he had erred on the opposite side, and accordmglv 
the TasL was made to unite strength and free- 
dom with elegance and harmonj Few poets have 
introduced so much idiomatic expression into 
a grav e poem of blank v ersc , but the higher 
passages are all carefully finished, and nsc or 
fall, according to the nature of the subject, with 
grace and mclodj of their own, m contrast to 
Thomson, whose pompous march is never relaxed, 
however tnvaal be the theme. The vanetj' of the 
TasL m stj le and manner, no less than m subject, 
is one of Its greatest charms The mock-heroic 
opening illustrates his humour, and from this lie 
glides naturally into descnption and reflection 
The scenery of the Ouse, described wath the detail 
of painting, leads up to higher themes 

Nor rural sights nlone, but rural sounds. 

Exhilarate the spint, and restore 

The tone of languid nature. Mighty winds 

That sw eep the skirt of some far spreading wood 


Of ancient growth, make imistc not unlike 
The ilash of oecan on his winding shore, 

\nd lull the spirit while thev fill the mind, 
bnnumliered hrinclic, vvaving in the hk'-t 
And all their leaves fist flullenng all at once. 

Nor less comjiorarc wait.-, upon the roar 
Of distant flooiF, or on the softer voice 
Of neighliounng fountain, or of nils that slip 
Tlirougli llic eleft rock, and chimmg a-- ihcv fall 
UjKm loo e pebbles, lose tlicniscUcs at length 
In inatleal grass, that vwth a livelier green 
Bclrajs the secret of their siknt cour e 
Nature inanimate cmjdojs sweet sounds, 

But aniniatexl nature sweCtcr still, 
lo soothe and satufj the human car 
Ten llioiisand warblers cheer the dav, and one 
The hs clung night nor these alone whose notes 
Nice llngercil art imtsl cmuble in vaia, 

But cawing roolvS, and 1 lies that swim sublime 
In still rcjieateal circles, screaming lo ul, 

Tliejaj, the jiic, and even the l>odiagowI 
I hat hails the nsmg moon, have charms for me. 
Sounds inharmonious in themselves and harsh, 

1 ct licarl in scenes where peace for ever reigns, 

\nd onh there, please highb for their sale 

Tlic cinh V as made $0 vanous, that (he mind 
Of dcsultorv man, studious of change 
And plcTscrl with novcltj, might B. mdnigeil 
Prospects, however lovclv, mav he s<cn 
Till half their beauties fade , the weary sight. 

Too well acquaintcil wath ihctr smiles slides o'! 

I astidious, seeking less familiar scene- 
Then 'nng cnclo-utes m the sheltcrol vale, 

Mlicre frequent hedges intercept the eje. 

Delight ii , liappj to renounce a veliilc 
Not senseless of Us charms, what still vve love, 

That such short aijscncc mav endear it more 
Then forests, or the savage rock mav jileasc 
Tlial hides the sea mew in his hollow clefts 
Vliove the reach of man his hoaiy head 
Conspicuous many a league, the manner 
Bound homeward, and in hope alreadv there, 

Greets with three cheers exulting kt Iits waist 
A girdle of half withered shrubs he shew-. 

And at his feet the bafilcd billows die. 

The common overgrown vmiIi fem, and rough 
k\ illi pncklv gorsc, that, shapeless and deform. 

And dangerous to the toucli, has yet its bloom. 

And decks itself with ornaments of gold, 

A lelds no unplcasmg ramble , there the turf 
Smells fresh, and ncli in odonferous herbs 
And fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense 
AA ith luxury of unexpected swuets 

From the beginning to the end of the Task'.\c. 
nev er lose sight Of the author His old bov ish lov e 
of country rambles, his viulks with Mrs Unwin, 
when he had exchanged the Tlinmes for the Ouse, 
and had ‘grown sober in the vale of vears his 
plavful satire and tender admonition. Ins denun- 
ciation of slavcrv, his noble patriotism, his devo- 
tional earnestness and sublimitv. Ins tenderness 
to animals, his affection for his pets, his warm 
svmpathj' with his fellow -men, and Ins exquisite 
paintings of domestic peace and happiness arc 
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all so mucli self portraiture, drawn n ith the npe 
skill of a master and the modest} and good 
taste of the man The ^er} rapidiU of his transi- 
tions, nhere things light and sportuc are ranged 
alongside the most solemn truths, is characteristic 
of his mind and temperament in ordinar} life 
The inimitable case and colloquial freedom nhich 
tend such a charm to his letters are neier long 
absent from his poetr} He ne\er concealed his 
strongl} Call inistic tenets, } et the} are not much 
obtruded in his great work, his piety is of the 
kind which wins S}mpath} , and if his tempera- 
ment (he was ‘a stricken deer that left the 
herd’) unged the prospect of life with too deep 
a shade, it also imparted a more miprcssne weight 
to his solemn appeals Of his lighter things, John 
Gilpin IS universally recognised as a masterpiece , 
and Till Do^ and ihe Vl'aler Lily is in another 
manner exquisite. Most of his hvmns are in- 
trospective, plaintive rather than jo}Ous or con- 
fident, ‘There is a fountain filled with blood,’ 
‘Jesus, where’er Th} people meet,’ ‘The Spirit 
brcatlies upon the word,’ and ‘The Lord wall 
happiness div me On contnte hearts bestow ’ 
are all in vanous vva}s representative, even 
‘Sometimes a light surpnses,’ ‘Hark, m} 
soul, It IS the Lord,’ and ‘God moves in a 
m} stenous way ’ arc not wathout a touch of 
sadness, and ‘O for a closer walk with God’ 
IS largely humiliation and pra} cr 

Prom ‘Conversation.’ 

The cmphauc speaker dearl} loves to oppoae, 

In contact inconv enicnt, no:.e to nOoC, 

As if the gnomon on Ins neighbour s phir. 

Touched wath a magnet, had attracted his. 

His whispered theme, dilated and at large. 

Proves after all a wind gun’s airv charge — 
rVn extract of his diary — no more — 

A taateless journal of the day before. 

He walked abroad, o’ertaken m the rain. 

Called on a fnend, drank tea, stept home again , 
Resumed his purpose, had a w orld of talk 
With one he stumbled on, and lost his walk , 

I interrupt him with a sudden bow, 

‘ Adieu, dear sir, Ie>t you should lose it now ’ 

A graver coxcomb we ma} sometimes see. 

Quite as absurd, though not so light as he 
A shallow brain behind a senous mask. 

An oratfle vv ithin an erapt} cask. 

The solemn fop, significant and badge , 

A fool v\ ith judges, amongst fools a judge , 

He says but little, and that little said. 

Ones all its weight, like loadeil dice, to lead. 

His wit invites vou bv his looks to come. 

But when }ou knock, it never is at home 
Tis 111 e a parcel sent vou bv the stage, 

Some handsome present, as }Our hopes presage , 

Tis hcav}, bnlk}, and bids fair to prove 
An absent friend’s fidelit} and love , 

But when unpacked, v onr disappointment groans 
To find It stuffed watU bnckbat=, earth, and stones 
Some men employ their health — an ugly tnck — 

In making known how oft they have been sick. 


And give us in recitals of disease 
A doctor s trouble, but without the fees , 

Relate how many weeks they kept their bed. 

How an emetic or cathartic sped , 

Xothing IS slightly touched, much less forgot , 

Xo.c, ears, and eyes seem present on the spot. 

Jfow the distemper, spite of draught or pill, 
Victonous seemed, and now the doctor s skill , 

And now — alas for unforeseen mishaps ' 

They pnt on a damp mght cap, and relapse , 

They thought Ihev must have died, they were so bad , 
Their peev ish hearers almost w ish tliey had 
Some fretful tempera wince at every touch, 

A on always do too hlUe or too much 
\ on speak wath life, m hopes to entertain — 

\ our elevated voice goes through the brain , 

You fall at once into a lower key — 

That ’s w Oise — the drone pipe of an humble beev 
The southern sash admils too strong a light , 

Vou nse and drop the curtain — now ’tis night. 

He shakes with cold — you slir the fire, and stnve 
To make a blaze — that 's roasting him alive. 

Serve him with venison, and he chooses fish , 

W'lth sole — that ’s just the sort he would not wish. 

He takes what he at first professed to loathe 
And m due lime feeds heartily on botli , 

\ et still o’erclonded with a constant frown, 

He does not swallow, bnt he gulj>s il down 
\our hope to please him vain on every plan. 

Himself should worl tliat wonder, if he can. 

Alas ' his efforts double his distress 
He likes yours little, and his own still less 
Thus always leasing others, alwavs leased, 

His onU pleasure is to be displeased 
I pity bashful men, who feel the pain 
Of fancied scorn and undeserved disdain, 

And hear the marks upon a blushing face 
Of needless shame and self imposed disgrace 
Our sensibililics are so acute, 

The fear of being silent mal es us mute. 

Y> e sometimes think we could a speecli produce 
Much to the purpose, if our tongues were loose , 

But being tied, it dies upon the hp. 

Faint as a chicken’s note that has the pip , 

Our wasted oil unprofitably hums, 

Like hidden lamps m old sepulchral urns 

On receiving his Mother’s Picture 
' Oh that those lips had langiuigc ' Life has passed 
With me but roughly since I heard thee last 
Those bps are thine — thy own sweet smiles I 've. 

The same that oft m childhood solaced me , 

A Dice only fails, else, how distinct they say 
‘ Gnevc not, my child , chase all thy fears away ’ 

The meek intelligence of those dear eyes — 

Blest be the art that can immortalust. 

The art that baffles time’s tyrannic claim 
To quench it — here shines on me still the same. 
Faithful remembrancer of one so dear, 

0 welcome guest, though unexpected here ’ 

WTio bidd'st me honour, vnth an artless song 
Vlfectiomtc, a mother lost so long 

1 wall obey, no willingly alone. 

But gladh, as the precept were her own 
And while that face renews my filial gnef, 

Fanev shall weave a charm for my relief. 
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Shall steep me in Elysian re\ene, 

A momentary dream, that thou art she ^ 

My mother 1 n hen I learned that thou wast dead, 
Say, wast thou conscious of the tears I shed ? 

Hovered thj spirit o’er thy sorrowing son. 

Wretch e\en Uien, life’s journey just begun? 

Perhaps thou gn est me, though unfelt, a kiss , 

Perhaps a tear, if souls can u eep in bliss — 

Ah, that maternal smile ! it answers— yes 
I heard the bell tolled on thy burial day, 

I saw the hearse that bore thee slow away, 

And turning from my nursery window, drew 
A long, long sigh, and w ept a last adieu 1 
But was It such ? It was Where thou art gone. 
Adieus and farew ells are a sound unknown. 

May I but meet thee on that peaceful shore, 

The parting word shall pass mj lips no more 1 
Tliy maidens gneved themselves at my concern. 

Oft gave me promise of thj quick return 
What ardently I washed, I long believed. 

And, disappointed stdl, was still deceived. 

By expectation every day beguilerl. 

Dupe of to morrow even from a child 
Thus many a sad to morrow came and went. 

Till, all my stock of infant sorrow spent, 

I learned at last submission to mj lot. 

But, though I less deplored thee, ne’er forgot 
Where once we dwelt our name is heard no more. 
Children not thine have trod my nursery floor. 

And where the gaidener Robin, day by day. 

Drew me to school along the public way. 

Delighted with ray bauble coach, and wrapt 
In scarlet mantle warm, and velvet capt, 

’Tis now become a history little known. 

That once vve called the pastoral house our own. 

Short hv ed possession 1 but the record fair. 

That mcraorj keeps of all thy kindness there. 

Still outlives many a storm, that has effaced 
A thousand other themes less deeply traced. 

Thy nightly visits to my chamber made. 

That thou mightst know me safe and warmly laid , 

Thy morning bounties ere I left my home. 

The biscuit or confectionary plum , 

The fragrant waters on my cheeks bestowed 
By thy own hand, till fresh they shone and glowed 
All this, and more endeanng still than all. 

Thy constant flow of love, that knew no fall, 

Ne’er roughened by those cataracts and breaks, 

That humour interposed too often makes 
Vll this, still legible in memory’s Jiage, 

And still to lie so to my latest age, 

“VAds joy to duty, makes me glad to pay 
Such honours to thee as mv numbers may , 

Perhaps a frail mcmonal, but sincere. 

Not scorned in heaven, though little noticed here. 

Could Time, his flight reversed, restore the hours. 
When, playing with thy vesture's tissued flowers, 

Ihe violet, the pink, and jessamine, 

I pneked them into paper with a pm— 

And thou wast happier than myself the while, 

Wouldst softly speak, and stroke my head and smile— 
Could those few pleasant days again appear. 

Might one wish bnng them, would I wash them 
here? 

1 would not ttmt my heart— the dear delight 
Seems so to be desired, perhaps I might 


But no — what here vve call our life is such. 

So little to be loved, and thou so much. 

That I should ill requite thee to constrain 
Thy unbound spirit into bonds again 

Thou, as a gallant bark from Albion’s coast — 

The storms all vv eathered and the ocean crossed — 
Shoots into port at some well havened isle, 

Where spices breathe and bnghter seasons smile 
There sits quiescent on the floods, that shew 
Her beauteous form reflected clear below, 

AVhile airs impregnated with incense play 
Around her, fanning light her streamers gay , 

So thou, with sails how swift 1 hast reached the shore 
‘ Where tempests nev er beat nor billow s roar , ’ 

And thy loved consort on the dangerous tide 
Of life, long since has anchored by thy side. 

But me, scarce hoping to attain that rest. 

Always from port withheld, always distressed — 

Me howling blasts drive devious, tempest tossed. 
Sails npt, seams opening wide, and compass lost 
And day by day some current’s thwarting force 
Sets me more distant from a prosperous course. 

Yet oh the thought, that thou art safe, and he I 
That thought is jov, arrive what may to me. 

My boast is not that 1 deduce my birth 
From loins enthroned, and rulers of the earth , 

But higher far my proud pretensions nse — 

The son of parents passerl into the skies 
And now, farewell — Time unrevoked has run 
His wonted course, yet what I wished is done. 

By contemplation’s help, not sought m vain, 

I seem to have lived my childhood o’er again 
To have renewed the joys Uiat once were mine. 
Without the sin of violating thine , 

And, while the vnngs of fancy still are free, 

And I can view this mimic show of thee. 

Time has but half succeeded in Jiis theft — 

Thyself removed, thy power to soothe me left. 

Voltaire and the Lace-worker 
Yon cottager, who weaves at her own door. 

Pillow and bobbins all her little store , 

Content though mean, and cheerful if not gay. 
Shuffling her threads about the livelong day. 

Just cams a scanty pittance, and at night 
Lies down secure, her heart and pocket light , 

She, for her humble sphere by nature fit. 

Has little understanding, and no wit , 

Receives no praise , but though her lot be such 
Toilsome and indigent — she renders much , J 
Just knows, md knows no more, her Bible tnf 
A tnith the bnUiant Frencliman never knew ,| 

And in that charter reads, with sparkling eyc^ 


Her title to a treasure m the skies. | | 

O happy peasant ! O unhappy bard I f j 

His the mere tinsel, hers the rich reward , yrj/l Vj 
He praised, perhaps, for ages yet to come, 'b Jo 
She never heard of half a mile from home , ^^vii, 
He lost in errors his vain heart prefers, 


She safe in the simplicity of hers. (From 
To Mary 

Addressed to Mrs Unnm m Autumn 1793 
The twentieth year is well nigh past 
Since first our sky was overcast , 

Ah, would that this might be the last ' 

My Mary ' 
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Thy Fpints haM. a fainter flow, 

I sec llicc daily ■weaker grow , 

T-vvas my distress tint hrouglit ihcc low, 

My Mary ' 

Thy needles, once a shining store, 

I or my sake restless heretofore. 

Now rust disused, and shine no more, 

M> Mary ' 

] or though thou gladly wtiuldsi fulfil 
The same kind ofTicc for me still. 

Thy sight non seconds not thy will. 

My Mary ' 

Hut well thou play’dst the housemre’s part, 

And all thy threads, n ith magic art, 

Ha\e wound thcmseUcs about this heart, 

My Mary I 

Tliy indistinct expressions seem 
Like language uttered in n dream , 

Yet me they cliann, nhate'er the theme, 

My Maryl 

Tliy siKcr locks, once auburn bright. 

Arc still more loscly in my sight 
Tiian golden beams of orient light, 

My Mary ' j 

1 or, could I MCn nor them nor thee, | 

What sight north seeing could I see’ j 

The sun nould nsc in vain for me, 

My Mary I 

Partakers of thy sail decline, 

Tliy hands their little force resign , 

Yet gently pressed, press gently nunc, 

My Mary 1 

Such feebleness of limlrs thou prov'-t, 

That non at every step thou niov’st 
Upheld by two, yet still thou lov’st, 

Mv Mary I 

And still to love, though prcs^cd with ill, 

In nmtiy age to feel no ehill, 

V» itli me IS to be lovely ‘till, 

Mv Mary 1 

But ah I by constant heed 1 know 

lion oft the sadness that I shew 

Transforms thv smiles to look-, of noe, I 

Mv Mary t j 

And chottlii mv future lot be cast I 

With much resemblance of the past, 

Thv worn out heart will break at last 

My Mary ! j 

Englfind. j 

Fngland, nalb all thv faults I love Ihcc still I 

countrv ' and, while yet a ntwik is left | 

\Micrc Imghsh minds -nd manneri may Ik found, j 
Shall Ik constraincil to love thee Though thy dime ! 
He* fickle, and tin vear, most j art, deformed , 

M ith dripping rams, or nithcred by a frost, 

I avmild not yet cvehange thv sullen skies 

And ftd K nithout ' 11 iwer for v armet l-raucc 

\\ ilh all her vines nor for Vusoma’s gwiv's | 

Of golden fruit ■'ge, and her mvrtl'- l>oaca~ J 

To shake thy senate, ami from lieighls sul/ime j 

Of palno* rlorjumcc to (lash down firx , 

bjwn thv f-Kv was never meant luv 'ask j 
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Hot I can feel thy fortunes, arul partake 
Tliy jova> and sorrons v ith as true a heart 
As any thundcreT there. And I can feel 
ITiy follies too, and at ith a just distlam 
Provvn at dfemmates, nlio e very looks 
Kcllcct dishonour on the land I love 
lion, m the name of soldiership and sense, 

Should Lngland prosper, nhen such things, as smooth 
And tender as a girl, nil csscnccd ocr 
\\ ilh odours, and is profligate as sweet, 

M ho sell their laurel for a my rtle n rcath, 

And love when they should fight, — vihcn sudi as these 
Presume to lav their hand upon the ark 
Of her magnificent and awful cause ’ 

Time na, when it was praise and boast enough 
In every dime, and travel where nt might, 

Idiat vve were iKm her children , praise enough 
To fill the amhition of a pnvatc man, 

Tliat Chatham s language was his rnnihcr tongue, 

And Wolfe's great name compatriot with his ovvn- 
Farcndl those honours and farewell vvith them 
The liojie of such hereafter ' They have fallen 
Each in his field of glory one m arms, 

And one in council — W olfc upon the lap 
Of smiling Victory that moment vvon, 

And Chatham, heart sick of luv country's shame > 

Tlicy made us many eoldicrs. Chatham still 
Consulting England s happiness at home, 

Secured it h\ an unforgiving frown 

If any wronged her Wolfe, where’er he fought, 

Put so much of his heart into his act, 

That his example had a magnet s force, 

\nd all were swift to follow whom all loved 
Tliost suns arc set Oh, ri e sirme other such ' 

Or all that vve have left is empty talk 
Of old achievements, and despair of new 

(from Ikr f tti, Bo-ls ii ; 

The fu i tuo IiD>v in ihc above cvirari are alicrcd from Charchhl* 
f trntll (lee page 497). 

Slavery 

I would not have a slave to till my ground. 

To carry me, to Ian me whili- I sleep, 

And tremble when 1 wale, for all the wealth 
riiat sinews liought and sold ha c ever earned 
Iso dear as freedom iv, and iii niv heart s 
Just estimation pn-cd alxjvc all pnee, 

1 had much rather Ik nnself ths- slave 

And wear the bonds than fasten them on him 

\\ c liaac no slaves at home — Then why abroad’ 

And ihcv themselves once fcme-'l ocr the wave 
That p.arts us arc emancipate anil loo e<l 
Slaves cannot breathe m tnglanl if their lungs 
Rccuvc our arr, tlut moment they an free 
They louch our country an 1 their shackle^ f II 
That ^ noble, and iKsjwaks a naiim jiroud 
And jealous of the h’evsing ‘vprea 1 1 then 
And let It c rci lal' through every vem 
Of all V lur empire that wheic I’nLain’s jvower 
Is felt, mankind may feci her riercv too 

(1 r,-i Tw TmX, IP- 1 1 ' ) 

Tho FTrcfldo In Wlnlor 
Hark ’ ns il c tw-ngmg horn o er voadcr btu’ *0 
Tiiat with its vvcanwiur 1 j ncc ’'^al length 
Pk tridcs the w n rv f k'*, In which tl e mi ** 

‘•Kcs her tn'-a; iklc’ fam lel-csc-l Imrrht , 
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He comes, tbe herald of a nois} ^\orld, 

^Y^th spattered boots, strapped t\ atst, and frozen locks , 
News from all nations lumbenng at his back. 

True to bis cliarge, the close packed load behind, 

Y et careless what he brmgs, his one concern 
Is to conduct it to the destined inn, 

And, havang dropped the expected bag, pass on 
He whistles as he goes, light hearted wretch ' 

Cold and } et cheerful messenger of grief 
Perhaps to thousands, and of joy to some , 

To him indifferent w hether gnef or jo) 

Houses in ashes, and the fall of stocks, 
births, deaths, and marriages, epistles wet 
With tears, that tnckled down the waiter's cheeks 
Fast as the penods from his fluent quill. 

Or cliarged w itli amorous sighs of absent swains. 

Or njanphs responsive, equally affect 
Ills horse and him, unconscious of them all 
But oh the important budget ! ushered in 
ith such heart shaking music, w ho can saj 
What are its tidings ? hat e our troops awaked ? 

Or do thej still, as if w ith opium drugged. 

Snore to the murmurs of the ■Atlantic ware’ 

Is India free ’ and does she wear her plumed 
And jew elled turban w ith a smile of peace. 

Or do we grind her still ? The grand debate. 

File popular harangue, the tart reply. 

The logic, and the wisdom, and the wrt. 

And the loud laugh — I long to know them all , 

I bum to set the impnsoned w ranglers free. 

And gite them voice and utterance once again. 

Now stir the fire, and close the shutters fast. 

Let fall the curtains, wheel the sofa round. 

And while the bubbhng and loud hissing um 
Throws up a steamy column, and the cups, 

That cheer but not inebriate, w ait on each, 

So let us welcome peaceful evening in 
Not such his evening who, witli shining face. 

Sweats in the crowded theatre, and squeezed 
And bored with elbow jxiints through boUi his sides. 
Out scolds the ranting actor on the stage 
Nor his who patient stands till his feet throb, 

\nd his head thumps, to feed upon the breath 
Of patnots bursting with heroic rage. 

Or placemen all tranquillity and smiles 
Tins folio of four pages, happ) work ! 

hicli not even cntics cntiase , that holds 
Inquisitive attention, while I read. 

Fust bound in chains of silence, which the fair, 

Though eloquent themselves, yet fear to break , 

What IS it but a map of busy life. 

Its fluctuations, and its vast concerns? 

Here runs the mountainous and craggy ndge 
That tempts ambition On the summit see 
The seals of office glitter m his eyes , 

He climlis, he pants, he grasps them ' At his heels. 
Close at his heels, a demagogue ascends. 

And w Ith a dexterous jerk soon twists him down. 

And wins them but to lose them in his turn. 

Here nils of oily eloquence, m soft 
Meanders, lubncate die course they take , 

The morlest speaker is ashamed and gneved 
To engross a moment’s notice, and yet begs, 

Bego a propitious ear for his poor thoughts. 

However tnvial all that he conceives 

bw eet bashfulness ' it claims at least this pmisc , 


File dearth of infomiadon and good sense 
That It foretells us, always comes to pass. 

Cataracts of declamation thimder here , 

There forests of no meaning spread the page. 

In which all comprehension wanders lost , 

While fields of pleasantry amuse us there. 

With merry descants on a nation’s woes. 

The rest appears a wilderness of strange 
But gay confusion , roses for the cheeks. 

And lilies for the brows of faded age. 

Teeth for the toothless, nnglets for the bald. 

Heaven, earth, and ocean plundered of their sweets, 
Nectnreous essences, Olympian dews. 

Sermons, and aty feasls,'and favounte airs, 
zEdiereal journeys, submanne exploits, ^ r.^nn rSn, 
And Katterfelto, with his hair on end latan and conjuro 
At his own wonders, wondenng for Ins bread 
’Tis pleasant through the loopholes of retreat 
To peep at such a w orld , to see the stir 
Of the great Babel, and not feel the crowd , 

To hear tlie roar she sends through all her gates 
At a safe distance, where the dying sound 
Falls a soft murmur on the uninjured car 
Thus sitting, and surveying thus at ease 
Fhe globe and its concerns, I seem advanced 
To some secure and more than mortal height. 

That liberates and exempts me from them alk 
Oh Winter ' ruler of the inverted year, 

Thy scattered hair with sleet like ashes filled, 

Thv breath congealed upon thy Iqis, thy cheeks 
Fnnged with a beard made white vvath other snows 
Than those of age , thy forehead wrapt in clouds, 

\ leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car indebted to no wheels, 

But urged by storms along its slippery way , 

I love thee, all unlovely ns thou seem’st. 

And dreaded as thou art ' Thou hold’s! the sun 
A pnsoner m the yet undavvning east. 

Shortening liis journey between mom and noon. 

And hurrymg him, impatient of his stay , 

Down to the rosy w est , but kindly still 
Compensating his loss with added hours 
Of social converse and instructive ease, 

And gathenng, at short notice, in one group 
The family disjietsed, and fixmg thought 
Not less dispersed by daylight and its cares. 

I crown thee king of intimate delights. 

Fireside enjoyments, home bom happiness. 

And all the comforts that the lowly roof 
Of undisturbed retirement, and the hours 
Of long uninteiTupted evening, know 

Come, Ev ening, once again, season of peace , 
Return, sweet Evening, and continue long 
Methinks I see thee in the streaky west, 

MTth matron step slow moving, while the night 
T reads on thy sweeping train , one hand employ ed 
In letting fall the curtam of repose 
On bird and beast, the other charged for man 
\\ Ith sweet oblivion of the cares of day 
^>ot sumptuously adorned, nor needing md. 

Like homely featured Night, of clustering gems , 

A star or tvv o just tw inkling on thy brow 
Suffices thee , s.ave that the moon is thine 
No less than hers not vv om indeed on high 
AVith ostentatious pageantry, but set 
M Ith modest grandeur in thy purple zone. 
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Resplendent less, but of an ampler round 
Come then, and thou shalt find thy ^otar> calm. 

Or make me so Composure is thy gift , 

And whether I demote thy gentle hours 
To books, to music, or the poet’s toil , 

To weaving nets for bird allunng fruit , 

Or twimng silken threads round n ory reels, 

AMien they command whom man wus bom to please, 
1 slight thee not, but make thee welcome still 

(From TAe Book it ) 

On the Loss of the ‘ Eoyal George ’ 

Toll for the brave ! 

The bra\ e that are no more 1 
All sunk beneath the wave. 

Fast b) their native shore ' 

Eight hundred of the braie, 
k\Tiose courage w ell was tned. 

Had made the vessel heel. 

And laid heron her side 

A land breeze shook the shrouds, 

And she w as overset , 

Down went the Royal George 
Wth all her crew complete. 

Toll for the brave ' 

Brave Kerapenfelt is gone , 

His last sea fight is fought , 

His work of gloiy done. 

It was not in the battle , 

No tempest ga\e the shock , 

She sprang no fatal leak , 

She ran upon no rock. 

His sword was in the sheath , 

His fingers held the pen. 

When Kempenfelt went down 
With tince four hundred men. 

Weigh the vessel up. 

Once dreaded by our foes I 
And mingle wath our cup 

The tears that England owes. 

Her timbers yet are sound, 

And she may float again 
Full charged inth England’s thunder. 

And plough the distant main 

But Kempenfelt is gone. 

His sactones are o’er , 

And he and his eight hundred 
Must plough the wave no more. 

The Castavray 

Obscurest night imolved the skj. 

The Atlantic biUows roared, 

^Vhen such a destined WTetch as I, 

Washed headlong from on board. 

Of friends, of hope, of all bereft, 

His floating home for eier left 

No braver chief could Albion boast 
Than hewathwhom he went. 

Nor ever ship left Albion s coast 
With warmer washes sent 
He loied them both, but both in vain. 

Nor him beheld, nor her again. 
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Not long beneath the whelming brine, 
Expert to sw im, he lay , 

Nor soon he felt his strength declme, 

Or courage die aw ay , 

But waged wath death a lasting strife. 
Supported by despair of hfe 

He shouted nor his friends had failed 
To check the vessel’s course. 

But so the funous blast prevailed. 

That, pitiless perforce, 

They left their outcast mate behind. 

And scudded stiU before the wind 

Some succour jet they could aflTord , 
And such as storms allow , 

The cask, the coop, the floated cord, 
Delajed not to bestow 
But he (they knew) nor ship nor shore, 
'V^'hate’er they gave, should v isit more. 

Nor, cruel as it seemed, could he 
Their haste himself condemn, 

Aware that flight, m such a sea. 

Alone could rescue them , 

Yet bitter felt it still to die 
Deserted, and his friends so nigh 

He long survives who lives an hour 
In ocean, self upheld , 

And so long he, with unspent power. 
His destinj repelled , 

And ever, as the minutes flew, 

Entreated help, or cned ‘ Adieu ' ’ 

At length, his transient respite past, 

His comrades, who before 
Had heard his voice m every blast, 
Could catch the sound no more 
For then, by toil subdued, he drank 
The stifling wave, and then he sank 

No poet wept him , but the page 
Of narrative sincere. 

That telk his name, his worth, his age. 

Is wet with Anson’s tear 
And tears bj bards or heroes shed 
Alike immortalize the dead 

I therefore purpose not, or dream. 
Descanting on his fate. 

To give the melancholy theme 
A more endunng date 
But miserj still delights to trace 
Its semblance m another’s case. 

No voice divine the storm allayed. 

No light propitious shone. 

When, snatched from all effectual aid. 
We penshed, each alone 
But I beneath a rougher sea. 

And whelmed in deeper gulfs than he. 

From the Translation of the ‘Hlad.’ 

Think, oh Achilles, semblance of the Gods I 
On thy own father full of days like me, 

And trembling on the gloomy verge of life 
Some neighbour Chief, it may be, even now. 
Oppresses him, and there is none at hand, 
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No fncnd to succour him in liis distress. 

Yet, doubtless, heanng that Achilles lives, 

He still rejoices, hoping day b> day. 

Tint one day he shall sec die face again 
Of his ovvn son from distant Troy returned 
But me no comfort cheers, whose bravest sons, 

So late the floucr of Ilium, all are slam 
IVhen Greece came hither I had fiftj sons , 

Nineteen were children of one bed, the rest 
Bom of my concubines. A numerous house 1 
But fierj Mars liath thinn'd it One I had, 

One, more than all my sons the strength of Troy, 

M horn standing for his country thou hast slam — 
Hector — Ills Ixid) to redeem I come 
Into Achaia’s fleet, bnnging, myself. 

Ransom inestimable to thy tent 
Reverence the Gods, Achilles ! recollect 
Tin father , for his sahe compassion shov/ 

To me more pitiable still, who draw 
Home to mj lips (humiliation jet 
Unseen on earth) his hand w ho slew mv son 

(From BooL xxi\ ) 

To Mrs Unwin 

Jlarj ' I w ant a Ij re with other strings. 

Such aid from Heaven as some have feigned they drew. 
An eloquence scarce given to mortals, new 
And undehased by praise of meaner things. 

That, ere through age or woe J shed my wings, 

I maj record thj vvortli with honour due, 

In verse as musical as thou art true. 

Verse that immortalizes whom it sings. 

But thou hast little need There is a book 
Bj seraphs wnt with beams of heavenly light. 

On which the ejes of God not rartlj looh, 

A chronicle of actions just and bnglit 
There all thj deeds, my faithful hlaiy, shine. 

And, since thou ow n’st that praise, I spare thee mine. 

On Dr Johnson. 

31, 1779. 

Mv DEAR Friend, — I virotc my last Letter merely 
to inform you that I had nothing to saj, in answer to 
which jou have said nothing I admifc the propriety of 
j oar conduct , though I am a loser by it I vv ill endeav our 
to say something now, and shall hope for something 
m return 1 have been well entertained vvith Johnson's 
biographj , for w Inch I thank you vv ilh one exception, 
and tliat a swinging one, I think he has acquitted 
himself with his usual good sense and sufficiency llis 
treatment of Miiton is unrocraful to the last degree. 
A pensioner is not likely to spare a republican, and 
the Doctor, in order, I suppose, to convince his royal 
patron of the smeentj of his monarchical principles, has 
bclabonred that great poet’s character with the most m 
duslnous craeltj As a man, he has hardly left him the 
shadow of one good quality Qinrlishness in his pnvatc 
life, and a rancorous hatred of evcrjihing royal in his 
public, are the (wo colours vvitli which he has smeared 
all the c.amas If he had any virtues, they arc not to bo 
found m the Doctor's picture of liim, and it is well for 
Milton that some sourness in his temper is the only 
vice vmUi which his memory has been charged, it is 
evident enough that If his biographer could have dis 
covered more, he would not have spared him. As a 
poet, he has treated him with scvenlj enough, and has 
pliicl cd one or two of the most beautiful feathers out of 
Ins hlu^e s wing, atjd trampled them under his great foot 


Helms passed sentence of condemnation upon Ljcid 
and has taken occasion from that charming poem 
expose to ndicule (wliat is indeed ndiculows cnous 
the childish pnttlcmcnt of pastoral compositions, m 
Lycidas was the prototjpe and jiaUcm of them ; 
The liveliness of the descnption, the sweetness of I 
numlien, the classical spirit of antiquitj tlial previ 
in it, go for nothing I am convinced bj the v 
that he has no ear for poetical nurahers, or that it v 
stopped by prejudice against the harmony of Miltor 
Was there ever anything so delightful as the music 
the Paradise Lost ? It is like that of a find organ , 1 
the fullest and the deepest tones of majestj, with all I 
softness and elegance of the Demon flute Vanely vii 
out end and never equalled, unless perhaps by Virf 
Yet the Doctor has little or nothing to sav upon t 
copious theme, but talks somctbmg about the unfitn 
of the English language for blanl verse, and how 1 
It IS in the mouth of some readers to degenerate 11 
declamation Oh 1 I could thrash his old jacket til! 
made his pension jmgle m his pockets I could tall 
good while longer, but I have no room , bur lov e alter 
you — Yours aflectionatelj , W C 

Economy of Life 

Hovemltr 30 , 1783 

My dear Friend,— I havcneitbcr long visits top 
nor to receive, nor ladies to spend hours m lellmg 1 
that which might be told m five minutes, jet often fi 
myself obliged to be an economist of time, and to ma 
the most of a short opporlunilj Let our station be 
retired as it maj, there is no want of plajihmgs a 
avocations, nor much need to seek them, m this woi 
of outs Business, or what presents itself to us unc 
tliat imposing character, will find us out, oven in t 
stillest retreat, and plead its importance, however inv 
in reality, as a just demand upon our attention It 
wonderful how, by means of such real or seeming neci 
sitics, my time is stolen away I have just time 
observe that time is short, and by the time I have ma 
the observation Dmc is gone. I have vvondcred in fonr 
dajs at the patience of the antediluvian world , tlmt tli 
could endure a life almost millenary vvitli so little vani 
as seems to have fallen to their share It is probal 
that thej had much fewer employments than we Th 
afllurs lay m a narrower compass, llicir libraries vvi 
indifferently furnished , philosophical researches w£ 
earned on wath much less industry and acuteness 
penetration, and fiddles, perhaps, were not even i 
vented How then could seven or eight hundred yei 
of life be supportable? I have asked this quostr 
formerly, and been at a loss to resolve it, but I thn 
I can answer it now I will suppose mjsclf bom 
thousand years before Noah was bom or thought of 
rise w itll tlic sun , I w orship , I prepare mj breakfas! 
I swallow a bucket of goat’s milk and a dozen got 
sizeable cakes. I fasten a new string to mv liow, at 
my joungest boy, a lad of about thirty jears of ag 
having played vvith ray arrows till he has stnpt off 0 
the feathers, 1 find myself obliged to repair tbem T1 
morning is thus spent in preparing for the chase, and 
IS become ncccssarj that I should dine. I dig up ir 
roots , I wash them , I boil them , I find them not dot 
enough , I boil them again , my wife is angrj , " 
dispute, we settle the point, bnt m the meantime tl 
fire goes out and must be kindled again All this is vci 
amusing I hunt, I bnng home the prej , with tk 
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sljn of It I mend an old coat, or I make a nen one Lj 
this time the daj is far spent , I feel mj'sclf Iktigned, and 
retire to rest. Thus ttliat mth tdhng the ground and 
eating the fruit of it, hunting, and ■U’allang, and running, 
and mending old clothes, and sleeping and rising again, 
I can suppose an inhabitant of the pnmtetal world so 
much occupied as to sigh over the shortness of life, and 
to find at the end of manj centuries that they had all 
slipped through his fingers, and ivcre passed atraj like a 
shadow "What wonder then tliat I, who live in a daj 
of so much greater refinement, when there is so much 
more to be wanted, and rushed, and to be enjoyed, 
should fed mjself non and then pinched in point of 
opportunitv, and at some loss for leisure to fill four sides 
of a sheet hke this. Tlius, however, it is, and if the 
ancient gentlemen to whom I liave referred, and their 
complaints of the disproportion of time to the occasions 
they liad for it, wdl not serve me as an c-vense, I must 
even plead gnilty, and confess that I am often m haste 
when I have no good reason for being so 

The Candidate's Visit. 

Zlatrk 29. 1784 

Alt DEAR Friend, — It being his Majesty’s pleasaire 
that I should yet have another opportunitv to wnte 
before he dissolves the Parliament, I avail myself of it 
with all possible alacnty 1 thank you for your last, 
"v hich was not the less welcome for coming, like an 
extraordinary garette, at a time when it was not 
expected. 

As, when the sea is uncommonlv agitated, the water 
finds its V ay into creeks and holes of rocks, which in its 
calmer state it never reaches, m like manner tlie effect of 
these turbulent limes is felt even at Orcliardside, where 
in general wc live as undisturbed by the political eFement 
as shrimps or cockles that liave been accidentally dc 
posited in some hollow beyond the watermark by the 
usual dashing of the waves Me were situng yester 
day after dinner — the two ladies and myself— very com 
posedK, and wathonl the least apprehension of any such 
intrusion, in our snug parlour, one lady kmlting, the 
other netting, and the gentleman vnnding worsted, when, 
to our unspeakable surpnse, a mob appeared before the 
viindow, a smart rap was heard at the door, the boys 
hallooed, and the maid announced Mr Grenville. Puss 
wras unfortunately let out of her box, so that the candi 
date, with all Ins good friends at his heels, was refused 
admittance at the grand entry, and referred to the back 
door, as the only po^ible way of approach 

Candidates ore creatures not v cry susceptible of affronts, 
and would rather, I suppose, chmb m at a wmdow than 
be absolutely excluded In a mmutc the yard, the 
kitchen, and the parlour were filled Mr Grenvallc, 
advancing towards me, shook me hv tlie hand watli a 
degree of cordiality that was extremely seduang As 
soon as he and as many more as could find chairs were 
sealed, he began to open the intent of his visiL I told 
him I had no vote, for which he readily gave me credit 
I as ured him I had no influence, which he was not 
equally inclined to beheve, and the less, no doubt, 
because Mr Ashbumcr, the drapier, addressing himself 
to me at tlial moment, informed me that I had a great 
deal Supposing that I could not be possessed of sucli 
a treasure v alhout knowing it, I ventured to confirm mv 
first assertion bv -^ving that if I had anv I was utterly 
at n lo's to imagine where it could be, or wherein it 
consisted. Thus ended the conference. Air Grenvallc 


squeezed me by the hand again, kissed the ladies, and 
withdrew He kissed likewue the maid m the kitchen, 
and seemed upon the vdiok a most loving, 1 issing, kind 
hearted gentleman He is verv young, genteel, and 
liandsome He has a pair of very good eyes in his head, 
which not being sufficient, as it should seem, for the 
many nice and difficult purposes of a senator, he has a 
tliird also, which he wore suspended by a nband from 
his buttonhole Tlie boys hallooed, the dogs barlcd. 
Puss scampered, the hero, with his long tram of ohsc 
qnious followers, willidrew \Ac made ourselves very 
merry with the adventure, and m a short time settled 
into our former tranquillitv, never probably to be thus 
interrupted more I thought myself, however, Iiappy in 
bang able to affirm truly that I had not that influence 
for V hich he sued , and for which, had I been possessed 
of It, wath my present views of the dispute between the 
CrovTi and the Commons, I must have refused him, for 
he IS on the side of the former It is comfortable to be 
of no consequence in a world where one cannot cxerase 
any without disobliging somebody Tlie towoi, however, 
seems to be much at Ins service, and, if he he equally 
successful throughout the county, he v ill undoubteilly 
gam his election Air Ashburner, perhaps, was a little 
mortified, because it was evident that I owed the honour 
of this vasil to his misrepresentation of my importance 
But had he thought jiropcr to assure Air Grcnvalle that 
I had three heads, I should not, I suppos', have been 
bound to produce them 

To Lady Hesketh. 

Ol ev Fth 9 1786 

Alv Di APEST Cousin, — I liavc been impatient to tell 
you that I am impatient to sec vou again Airs Unwm 
partakes with me m all my feelings upon this subject, 
and longs also to see vou I should have told you so by 
the last post, but have been so completely occupied by 
this tormenting specimen that it was impossible to do 
It I sent the General a Letter on Alonday that viould 
distress and alarm him, 1 sent him another yesterday 
that will, I hope, quiet him again Johnson has apolo 
gized very civilly for tlie mulutude of Ins friend’s stric 
lures, and his fnend has promised to confine himself in 
future to a companson of me with the original [Homer], 
so tliat I doubt not vi e shall jog on mcmlj together .Vnd 
now my dear, let me tell y ou once more that y our kindness 
in promising us a visit has charmed us both — I shall sec 
you again, I shall hear vour voice, we shall tal e walks 
together, I will shew you my prospects, tlie hovel, the 
alcove, the Ouse, and its banks, cvcrvthing tint I have 
described. I anticipate the pleasure of those days not 
very far distant, and I feel a part of it at tins niomcnl 
Talk not of an mn, mention it not for vour life. A\ e have 
never had so many visitors but we could casilv nccomrao. 
date them all, though we have received Unwin, and his 
wife, and Ins sister, and his son all at once Alv dear, 

I will not let you come till the end of Alav or beginning 
of June, because before that time my greenhouse will not 
be ready to receive us, and it is the onh pleasant room 
belonging to us. A\ hen the plants go out, we go in I 
line it with mats, "nd spread the floor with mati, and 
there vou shall Ml with a bed of mignonette nt your side 
and a hedge of honeysuckles, roses, and jasmine, and I 
wdl mal e yo 1 a bouquet of myotic every day ’kioncr 
than the tunc I mention the country wall not be in cem 
pletc beauty And I wall tell vou what von shall find 
nt yxiur first entrance. Impnmis, as soon as vou have 
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entered the %esUbule, if you cast a look on either side of 
jou, }ou shall see on the nght hand a box of my making 
It lb the box in which ha\e been lodged all nij Hares, 
and in which lodges Puss at present But he, poor 
fellow, IS worn out with age, and promises to die before 
you can see him On the right hand stands a cupboard, 
the work of the same Author It was once a dove cage, 
but I transformed it. Opposite to you stands a table 
which I also made, but a merciless servant having 
scrubbed it until it became paraljtic, it serves no pur- 
pose now but of ornament, and all my clean shoes stand 
under it On the left hand, at the farther end of this 
superb \eslibnle jou will find the door of the parlour into 
w hich I will conduct you, and where I will introduce you 
to Mrb Unwin (unless we should meet her before), and 
where we will be as happy as the day is long Order 
i ourself, m) Cousin, to the Swan at Newport, and there 
)ou shall find me ready to conduct jou to OIney 

M\ dear, I base told Homer what yon say about Casks 
and Urns, and have asked him whether he is sure that it 
IS a Cask in which Jupiter keeps his wane. He swears 
that It IS a Cask, and that it will ne\er be anything 
better than a Cask to EtemiU So if the God is con 
tent w ilh It, w e must even wonder at his taste, and be so 
too — \dieu my dearest, dearest Cousin, W C 

The standard edition of Cowpers ^^rks is that by Sonthci, with 
a Memoir (15 \ols i834->37 , reprinted m Bohn s Library, 1853-54). 
Another is that of Gnmshawe (8 voU, 1835). Betides the Aldioe 
(1865) and Globe (1870) editions of the poems, there ore texts by 
Mrs Mejmell (1904) Bailey (1905) and Milford (1905X T Wnght 
edited a CorrtspondeHct lo 4 \o\u in 1904 ThtAttit ThetyphiJiorn^ 
Ci-oviper s first publication (1781) wa^ an anonjnnous and Nchcment 
attacl in Ncrse on his cousin the Res Martin Madens plea in 
defeuce of polj'gam) as the onl> expedient for abating the soaal 
evil See Lises b> Hajley (2 \*ols. 1803 , 4th cd , much extended, 
4 vols 181a) Ooldtvin Smith CMeu of Letters senes, i85o) and 
lliomas Wright (189a) For the Olne^ period compare Tkt Dutry 
0/ Samuel Teedem^ schoolmaster at OIney (ed- Wnght, 1903). And 
well uorth reading are Sainte Beu\es three delightful essays on 
Coirpcr in the eles’enth ^*oIume of the Caiatnex du Lwtdt, and 
Mrs Brownings *Cott*pers Grave.' 

Robert Lloyrt (1733-64), the fnend of Cowper 
and Churchill, was the son of an under-master at 
Westminster School He distinguished himself at 
Trinih College, Cambndge, but was irregular m 
his habits , about 1756 he became an usher under 
Ins father The weansome routine of this life soon 
disgusted him, and he attempted to earn a sub- 
sistence h) his literary talents His light and easy 
poem, The Actor (1760), attracted some notice, 
and was the precursor of Churchill’s Rosetad Bj 
contributing to periodicals as essayist, poet, and 
stage cntic, Lloyd picked up a precanous subsist- 
ence, but his means were recklessly squandered 
in company w ith Churchill and other wats ‘ upon 
towai’ He brought out two indifferent theatneal 
pieces, published his poems by subscription, and 
edited the St Jameds Ma^zuie (1762-63), to which 
Colman, Bonnell Thornton, and others contributed 
On Lloyd’s being impnsoned for debt, Churchill 
generously allowed him a guinea a week, as well 
as a servant, and endeavoured to raise a subsenp 
tion to extneate him from his embarrassments 
Churchill died in Nov'emher 1764, and ‘Lloyd,’ 
s.ays Southey, ‘had been apprised of his danger, 
hut when the news of his death was somewhat 


abruptly announced to him as he was sitting at 
dinner, he was seized with a sudden sickness, 
and saying, “I shall follow poor Charles,” took 
to his bed, from which he never rose again, 
dy ing, if ever man died, of a broken heart The 
tragedy did not end here Churchill’s favounte 
sister, who is said to have possessed much of 
her brother’s sense and spint and genius, and 
to have been betrothed to Lloyd, attended him 
dunng his illness , and, sinking under the double 
loss, soon followed her brother and her lover to 
the grave ’ Lloy d, in conjunction w ith Colman, 
parodied the odes of Gray and Mason, and the 
humour 6f their burlesques is not tinctured with 
malignity The unlucky Lloyd, indeed, seems to 
have been one of the gentlest of witty observers 
and lively satirists, wrecked by the fnendship of 
Churchill and the Nonsense Club Both Churchill 
and Cow'per copied and imitated hts vumaous 
style. 

The two following extracts are from ‘The 
Temple of Favour’ and ‘The Author’s Apology’ 
Lloy'd’s poems aie included in the collections ol 
Anderson and Chalmers 

The Miseries of a Poet's Life 
The harlot muse, so passing gay, 

Bew Itches only to betray 
Though for a while with easy air 
She smooths the rugged brow of care, 

And laps the mind m flowery dreams, 

With Fancy ’s transitory gleams , 

Fond of the nothings she bestows. 

We wake at last to real woes. 

Through every age, in every place. 

Consider well the poet’s case , 

By turns protected and caressed. 

Defamed, dependent, and distressed 
The joke of w its, the bane of slavey 
The curse of fools, the butt of knaves , 

Too proud to stoop for semle ends. 

To lacquey rogues or flatter friends , 

Mllh prodigality to give, 

Too careless of the means to live , 

The bubble fame intent to gam. 

And yet too lazy to mamtam , 

He quits the world he never prized, 

Pitied by few, by more despised. 

And, lost to fnends, oppressed by foes. 

Sinks to the nothing whence he rose. 

O glorious trade ' for wit ’s a trade, 

Where men are ruined more than made 
Let crazy Lee, neglected Gay, 

The shabby Otway, Dryden gray. 

Those tuneful servants of the Nme 
Not that I blend their names wath mine — 
Repeat their lues, their works, their fame. 

And teach the world some useful shame. 

The Dlflmal Case of the Usher 
Were I at once empowered to shew 
My utmost vengeance on my foe, 

To punish wath extremest ngour, 

I could inflict no penance bigger 
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Thin, using him as learning's tool, 

To make him usher of a schooL 
For, not to dwell upon the toil 
Of working on a barren soil. 

And labonnng with incessant pains, 
lo cultivate a blockhead’s brains, 

The duties there bat ill befit 
The love of letters, arts, or u it. 

For me. it harts me to the seal 
To brook confinement or control , 

Still to be pinioned doivn to teach 
The sjTitax and the parts of speech , 

Or, wliat perhaps is drudgerj worse, 

The links, and joints, and rules of verse. 

To deal out authors by retail. 

Like pennj pots of Oxford ale , 

Oh, 'tis a service irksome more 
Than tugging at the slavish oar ' 

\et sncIi his task, a dismal truth, 

Who watches o’er the lient of )onth, 

\nd while a paltry stipend earning. 

He sows the nehest seeds of learning. 

And tills iljir minds with proper care. 

And sees them their due produce bear , 

>o jovs lias ' his toil beguile, 

Hisr^arri lies fallow all the while 
‘ \ et still he 's on the road,’ joa say, 

* Of learning W h) , perhaps he may. 

But turOi 111 e horses in a mill. 

Nor getting on, nor standing still , 

For little wij lus learning reaches, 

\\ ho reads no more than what he leaches 

Jolm ^c^Ton (1725-1807), the hymnwnter 
and fnend of Cowper, was bom in London, the 
son of a shipmaster, and sailed with his father 
for SIX years Impressed on board a man of-war, 
he was made midshipman, but was degraded for 
attempted escape, and took semce in a slave- 
trading ship He was for some time servant to 
the negro mistress of a slave-trader in Sierra 
Leone, and kis own condition was practically that 
of a slave He went to sea again, and, according 
to his own account, led a reckless, debauched, pro 
fane, and infidel life , but in March 1748 he was 
converted and became a new man \ et, strange to 
say, it was after this that he became mate and then 
master of a slave ship, trading from Liverpool to 
West Afnca and thence lo America with slaves 
He spent much time in religious exerases, kept a 
strict record of all his actions, and was a severe 
judge of his owai conduct But, like the majority' 
of sincere and earnest Chnstians, his eyes were 
not therefore opened cither to the wickedness of 
slavery or to a sense of the horrors of the slave 
trade. It gives a cunous interest to his diary to 
find that so good a man seems as yet to have 
had hardly any misgivings as to the lawfulness of 
the trade he was engaged in, though afterwards 
he became a zealous opponent of slavery and the 
slave trade. After his conversion he lapsed once, 
for a very short time, into religious mdiffefence 
(August 1748), but in Africa was rcvasited with 
affliaion, which was the means, he says, ‘ of bnng- 
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mg him back to God.’ On the next page (p 30) 
of his abndged diary by Bull we find him writing 

‘If vou can inform me of my [lottery] ticket Iiaving 
turned up a great pnze, the news wall not be disagree 
able,' and in the same letter, refernng to his sister, he 
says ‘Thank her for the tolerably happy life I now 
lead, for to her only I owe it.’ Again, in March 
1749, addressmg the same correspondent from Rio 
Sesters, he says ‘ Though we have been here six 

months, I have not been ten days m the ship, being con 
tinually cruising about in the boats to purchase souls, 
for which we are obliged to take as much pains as the 
Jesmts arc said to do m making proselytes, sometimes 
ventunng in a little canoe through seas like mountains, 
sometimes trav ellmg through the woods, often in danger 
from the wald beasts, and mucli oftener from the more 
wild inhabitants, scorched by the sun m the day, and 
cliDlevl by the dew-s in the night. Providence has pre 
served me safe through a vanety of these scenes smee I 
saw you last, and I hope will continue so to do Not 
w ithstanding w hat I hav c said m relation to the difnculties 
I meet with here, I assure you I was never so happy in 
my hfe as I have been since I left Liverpool I can 
cheerfully submit to a great deal this vovage, because I 
hope It wall lx; the last I shall make in an under station, 
and because I hope when it is finished a satisfactory 
meeting with my fnends will make amends. I may be 
deceived, but, however, I find an advantage in persuad- 
ing myself for the best ’ 

On the coast of Sierra Leone in 1752 he holds 
himself liound to testify for Chnst and admonish 
careless Chnstians by earnest letters, vet records 
with tliankfulncss, and evidently without disgust 
or horror, the success he had in putting down a 
senous mutiny amongst the slaves on board his 
ship And a month later he wTitcs 

‘One circumstance I cannot but set down here, and 
which I hope 1 shall always take pleasure in ascnbmg 
to the blessing of the God of peace — I mean the remark 
able dispouUon of the men slaves I have on board, 
who seem for some Ume past to have entirely changed 
their tempers. I was at first conunuallv alarmed by 
llicir almost desperate attempts to make insurrections 
One of these affairs has been mentioned but we had 
more afterwards, and when most quiet thev were 
always watching for opportumty However from the 
end of February they have behaved more like children 
in one family than slaves m chains and irons, and are 
really upon all occasions more observing, obliging, and 
considerate than our white people \ et in this space 
they would often in all likelihood have been able to 
do much more mischief than in former jiarts of the 
voyage ’ 

He sets Mednesday, November 2ist, apart for the 
special purpose of seeking a blessing upon his voyage 
and for protection through its vanons difficulties and 
dangers Mr Newton arrived at Liverpool, com 

pleting Ins second vovwge in the Afneau, on the 9th 
of August, ‘liavang had,’ he says, ‘a favourable passage, 
and in general a comfortable sense of the presence 
of God through the whole, and towards tlie end some 
remarkable deliverances and answers to praver I 
had the pleasure to return thanks m the churches (at 
Liverpool) for an Afncan voyage performed without any 
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accident, or the loss of a single man ’ Writing in 
1763, be sajs ‘The reader mai perhaps ironder, as I 
noil do m}self, that, hnoaang the state of this vile traffic 
to be as 1 ha^ e desenbed ’ (the reference is to a letter 
in I hicli he has been speaking of the state and cirenm 
stance;, of the slaics), ‘and abounding auth enormities 
aahich I ha\e not mentioned, I did not at the time start 
with horror at m\ oavn emplojanent as an agent in pro 
moling It Custom, example, and interest had blinded 
mp c} es I did it ignorant!) , for I am sure had I thought 
of the sla\e trade then as I haie thought of it since, 
no con'iderations would have induced me to continue in 
It Tliough my religious aiewa were not ver) clear, my 
consnence w'as tery tender, and I durst not haae dis 
pleased Gotl b) acting against the hght of my mind. 
Indeed a slate ship, while on the coast, is exposed to 
such innumerable and continual dangers, that I was often 
then, and still am, astonished that an) one, much more 
that so man), should leave the coast in safet) I was 
then fatoured with an uncommon degree of dependence 
upon the protidence of God, which supported me, but 
this confidence must hate failed in a moment, and I 
should hate been oterw helmed with distress and terror 
if I had known, or cten suspected, that I was acting 
tvronglt I felt grcatl) the disagreeableness of the busi 
ness. The office of a gaoler, and the restraints under 
which I was obliged to keep my pnsoners, were not 
suitable to m) feelings , but I considered it as the line 
of life which God in IIis protadence had allotted me, 
and as a cross w hich I ought to bear wath patience and 
thankfulness till He should be pleased to deliver me from 
IL Till then I only thought mssclf bound to treat the 
slates under my care wath gentleness, and to consult 
their ease and contemcnce so far as was consistent wath 
the safet) of the whole famil) of whites and blacks on 
board m\ ship ' In his yarraiive Mr Newton sa)'s ‘ I 
had often petitioned in my prayers that the Lord, in His 
own time, would be pleased to fix me in a more humane 
calling ’ 

He continued the Afncan slate business till a 
sudden illness in August 1754 made him resign 
the command of a ship just about to start on 
another Afncan tojage. In 1755 he became tide- 
surtetor at Literpool The 9th and loth days of 
Apnl 1756 he speaks of as days of much spintual 
enjojment, on Mat 4th 

‘Determined this day to hate a tieket in the ensuing 
lottery , not, I hope, wath a desire of amassing mone) 
merelt , but, if it should be so, of increasing m) capacit) 
for usefulness ’ 

His tint s on theatres are interesting as express- 
ing the e'treme form of hostility on the part of 
etangchcals of the old school 

‘ If there is arty practice in this land sinful, attendance 
on the pla> house is proper!) and eminently so The 
thcatrca arc fountains and means of vice , I had almost 
said m the s.anie manner and degree as the ordinances of 
the go^ptl arc the means of grace , and I can hardly 
think there is a Christian upon earth a\ho would dare to 
be seen there, if Uic nature and clTects of the theatre were 
prop’rh set IxJbre him Dr ^YItherspoon, of Scotland, 
has written an excellent piece upon the Stage, or, rather, 
again I it, which I wish e\en person who makes the 
least pretence to fear Go<l had an opportunit) of perusing 
I cannot judge much more favourabl) of Ranelagh, 


Vauxhall, and all the innumerable tram of dissipations 
by which tlie god of this world bhnds the eyes of innlu 
tude-s, lest the light of the glonous gospel should shine in 
upon them ’ 

In 1758 he applied for holy orders, and in 1764 
he a\ as offered the curacy of Olney and ordained 
Hither William Cow per came four years later, and 
a very close friendship sprang up A self devoting 
minister, who was to contnbute largely to the 
evangelical revival, Newton proved a tender and 
sympathetic spintual director to the morhidh 
sensitive poet, and strove, though wadi somewhat 
imperfect insight, to relieve his constitutional 
gloom In 1779 he became rector of St Maiy 
Woolnoth, London, and was till the end, even 
after he became blind, a labonous and faithful 
minister of the Word His prose works, espeaall) 
the Cardtphotita (1781), a selection from his letters, 
simple in stjle, sincere, fervid, and souI-scarching, 
were long popular, but are now litde read, save 
the autobiographical Remarkable Pariiculars tn Iits 
own Ltfe But some of his Olney Hymns — 280 of 
which were from his pen — have been taken to the 
heart by the English world, including, ‘Approach, 
m> soul, the merev'-seat , ’ ‘How sweet the name 
of Jesus sounds ,’ ‘ One there is, above all others 
‘ Come, my soul, thy suit prepare ‘ Glonous things 
of thee are spoken ,’ and ‘ Quiet, Lord, my froward 
heart’ Edward Fitz-Gerald said ‘Hisjoumlto 
his wnfe, wntten at sea, contains some of the most 
beautiful things I ever read — fine feeling in veo 
fine English ’ 

See Life b> Ccal (180S), prefixed to a collected ediuon of 
Vewton s works (i8i6) , Thorras Wnghl, TAe Tcun of Cevpte 
(t8 6), and other works cjicd at Cowper 

William Ilajlcy (1745-1820) it was, the biog- 
rapher of Covvyier, of whom Southey observed that 
‘ evciy'thing about that man is good except his 
poetr) ’ Yet his pioems enjojed great popularit) 
tn their da), and on Warton’s death m 1790 he 
wms offered hut declined the laureateship Besides 
his pnncipal work, The Triumphs of Temper, a 
poem in six cantos (1781), he wrote an Essay on 
Histoiy, addressed to Gilibon (1780) , an Essay 
on Epn. Poetry (i782> , a still entertaining Essay on 
Old Maids (1785) , a Ltfe of Mtlton (1796) r Essays 
on Sculpture, addressed to Flaxman (1800) , the 
Ltfe of Cowper (1803) , The Triumph of Mustc 
(1804), a Life of Romney (1809), and some half- 
dozen other works Blake illustrated his Ballads 
founded on Anecdotes of Animnls Bom at 
Chichester, and educated at Eton and Tnnit) 
Hall, Cambndge, he settled in 1774 on his 
estate of Eartham Hall in Sussex, where he 
was visited b) many of the eminent men of his 
times His overstrained sensibilit) and romantic 
tastes exposed him to ridicule, yet he was amiable 
and accomplished, and a capital talker It was 
through his personal application to Pitt tliat 
Cowper received his pension, and he wrote 
Cow pec’s epitaph , he seems, indeed, to have felt 
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T. sort of mclanchoK pndc and satisfaction in 
iiTiting epitaphs on his fnends Hijlej prepared 
Memoirs of his own life (2 lols 4to, 1823), which 
he disposed of to a publisher on condition of his 
recemng an annuity for the rest of his life , this 
he enjo} ed for eight > ears 

Inscription on the Tomb of Cowper 
Ye who with warmtli the public Inumph feel 
Of talents dignified by sacred teal. 

Here, to deletion’s bard dcioully just, 

Pa> vour fond tribute due to Cowper’s dust ' 
England, c-culUng in his spotless fame. 

Ranks wath her dearest sons his iasounte name. 
Sense, fancy, wat, suffice not all to raise 
So clear a title to affection’s praise 
His highest honours to the heart belong , 

His airtues formed the magic of his song 

' On the Tomb of Mrs Unwin. 

Trusting in God with all her heart and mind. 

This woman proied magnanimouslj kind , 

Endured affliction’s desolating hail. 

And watched a poet through misfortune’s vale 
Her spotless dust angelic guards defend ' 

It is the dust of Unw in, Cowper’s fnend. 

That single title in itself is fame. 

For all who read Ins leraC revere her name 

From 'To a Mother, on her Death ’ 

O thou fond spirit, who with pnde hast smiled. 

And frowned with fear on thy poetic child, 

PIcasctI, jet alarmed, when m his bojash lime 
He sighed in numbers or ho laughed m rhjTnc , 

Mhilc thy kind cautions warned him to beware 
Of Penury, the bard’s perpetual snare , 

Marking the early temper of Ins soul. 

Careless of wealth, nor fit for base control ' 

ITioii tender saint, to whom he owe, much more 
Than eicr child to parent owed before , 

In life’s first season, when the fciers flame 
Shnmk to deformity his slinvclled frame 
And turned cacn fairer image in liis bmn 
To blank confusion and her crazy tram, 

’Twas thine, with constant lose, through lingenng years. 
To bathe thj idiot orphan in tlij tears , 

Day after day , and night succeeding night. 

To turn incessant to the hideous sight. 

And frequent watch, if haply at thy new 
Departed reason might not dawn anew , 

Though medicinal art, -with pitjang care, 

Could lend no aid to sai e thee from despair. 

Thy fond maternal heart adhered to hope and prayer 
Nor praied in \am, thy child from powers above 
Received the sense to feel and bless thy love- 
O might he thence receive tlie happy skill. 

And force proportioned to his ardent will, 

M ith truth’s unfading radiance to emblaze 
Thy virtues, worthy of immortal praise ' 

Ralure who decked thy form with beauty s (lowers. 
Exhausted on thy soul her finer powers , 

Taught It with all her energy to feel 

Love’s melling softness, fnendship’s fervad zeal, 

The generous purpoac and the active thought, 

M ith chanty’s diffusive spint fraught. 

Tlicrc all the best of mental gifts she placed, 


Vigour of judgment, pnntj of taste, 

Supenor parts without their spleenful leaven. 

Kindness to earth, and confidence in heaven 
M hile my fond thoughts o’er all thy ments roll. 

Thy praise thus gushes from my filial soul 

Sir TlilliaDi Jones (1746-94) earned his 
laurels rather as an Onental scholar and judge, 
an enhghtened lawyer and patnot, than as a jjoct 
But by his mastery of an extraordinary wealth of 
Onental lore he greatly widened the literary hon- 
zon of England and all European nations , he had 
himself exceptional skill and ease in c.xpounding 
his favounte subjects, and his verse translations 
from Eastern tongues were m many ways memor- 
able. Bom in London, the son of an eminent 
mathematician, in 1753 he was sent to Harrow, 
where to Latin and Greek he added some know- 
ledge of Arabic and Hebrew Entered of Lfni- 
versity College, Oxford, in 1764, he assiduously 
read the Greek poets and histonans, and pursued 
Oriental studies under the tuition of a native of 
Aleppo In his nineteenth year he was made 
pm ate tutor to Lord Althorp, aftenvards Earl 
Spencer , and a fellow ship at Oxford rehev ed Uie 
young scholar from pecuniary straits In 1768 the 
king of Denmark vasited England, and brought 
wath him a Persian manusenpt of the life of 
Nadir Shah, which Jones translated into French 
In 1769 he accompanied his noble pupil to the 
Continent Ncx-t year, entered a student of the 
Temple, he applied himself with his characteristic 
ardour to his new profession He also wTotc a 
Persian grammar, a French (1770), a French 

Dissertation (1771), and Latin Commentaria (1774), 
all on Onental poetry, and some translations, and 
was made F R S , but finding that junsprudence 
was a jealous mistress, he devoted himself for some 
years exclusively to his legal studies, practised at 
the Bar, and was appointed one of the Commis- 
sioners of Bankrupts In 1778 he published a 
translation of the speeches of Isseus, and several 
treatises on law He strongly opposed the Amen 
can war and the sLav e-trade, and in 1781 he pub 
hshed his famous Alcaic ode Appointed one of 
the judges of the supreme court at Fort M ilham in 
Bengal and knighted in his thirty-seventh year, 
he embarked for India (1783), never to return In 
the intervals of leisure from his judicial labours 
he worked at all manner of scientific and literary 
subjects, and established the Bengal Asiatic Society 
His contnbutions to the transactions of this societv 
on Asiatic philology, etlinologv, and chronology 
arc epoch making Ultimatelv he was able to 
read in twenty eight languages He was the 
first English scholar to master Sanskrit , and 
it was he who first emphasised its close resem- 
blance to Greek and Latin, becoming thus one of 
the founders of comparative philologv He trans- 
lated from the Hitopadcsa and from the Sakuntala, 
and made versions of Hindu hvanns and of jiarts 
of the \ edas He engaged to compile a digest of 
Hindu and Mohammedan laws, and m 1794, to 
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secure for the mtives of Indn the admmistrtlion 
of justice by their own laws, he translated tlic 
Ordinances of Menu, the Hindu Justinian 

An Ode In Imitation of Alctoua 
What consUtutes a state ? 

Not high raisctl battlement or laboureel monnd, 
lliick wall or moateil gate , 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned , 

Not haj'S and broad nrmc<l ports, 

Where laughing at the storm, nch iia\i« ride , 

Not slarreil and spangled courts, 

Where low browed Inseness wafts perfume to pndc 
No , men, high minded men, 

With powers as far al)o\e dull brutes endued 
In forest, brake, or den. 

As beasts escel cold rocks and brambles rude , 

Men who their duties know. 

But know their rights, and, knowing, dare maintain. 
Pres ent the long aimed blow , 

And crush the tjTint while thej rend the chain 
The e constitute a state. 

And soeereign Law, that state s collected will, 

O’er thrones and glolics elate 
Sits empress, crowning good, rejircssing ill , 

Snnt b) her sacred frown. 

The fiend Discretion like a \apour sinks, 

And e’en the all-dazrling Crown 
Hides her faint ra)s, and at her bidding shnnks. 

Such was this heasen loscd isle, 

Tlian Lesbos fairer, and the Cretan shore ' 

No more shall Freedom smile’ 

Shall Unions languish, and be men no more? 

Since all must life resign. 

Those sweet rewards which decorate the brate 
’Tis folly to decline. 

And steal inglonous to the silent gra\ c. 

A Persian Song of Hafiz 

Sweet maid, if thou wouldst charm m) sight, 

And bid these arms th) neck infold , 

Tliat rosy cheek, that lily hand, 

■Would gi\c tin poet more delight 

Tlian all Uocara’s haunted gold, Bokharan 

Than all the gems of Samarcand 

Boy, let yon liquid ruby flow. 

And bid thy pensne bean be glad, 

Whate’er the frowning zealots say 
Tell them their Eden cannot shew 
A stream so clear as Rocnabad, 

A Ixiwer so sweet as Mosellay 

Oh when these fair perfidious maids. 

Whose eyes our secret haunts infest. 

Their dear destructne charms display, 

Each glance my lender breast inaradcs. 

And robs my wounded soul of rest. 

As Tartars seize their destined prey 

In earn with lose our liosoms glow 
Can all our tears, can all our sighs. 

New lustre to those charms impart ? 

Can cheeks, where Inang roses blow, 

W'herc nature spreads her ncliest dyes. 

Require the borrowed gloss of art? 


Speak not of fate ah, change tlic theme, 

And talk of mlours, tall of wine. 

Talk of the floi ers that round ns bloom 
'T IS all a cloud, ’tis nil a dream , 

To love and joy thy thoughts confine, 

■Nor hope to jiiercc the sacrcrl gloom 

Beauty has such resistless power. 

That c\cn the chaste I gyptian dame 
Sighed for the blooming Hebrew Ikjj 
1 nr her liow fatal was the hour, 

\\ hen to the UanI s of 'Nilus cainc 
A south so losels and so coy ' 

But ah 1 sweet maid, ms counsel hear 
(\outh should attend sshen ihos) adsisc 
kWtoni long experience renders sage) 

While music charms the rasishcd car. 

While sparlling cups delight our eyes. 

Be gay, and scorn the frowns of age 

What cruel anss'-cr base I hc-'rd? 

And yet, by Ilcascn, I lose thee still 
Can aught lie eri cl from ihs bp? 

Net siv, how fell that biller ssord 
1 rnm lips ssliich streams of sweetness fill, 

W Inch nought bat drops of honey sip? 

(jo Iwldl) forth, ms simjde las, 

W hose accents flow wath artless case, 

Lil c onent pcarK at random strung 
Thy notes are sweet, the dams/ Is. cay 
But oh far sweeter if they please 
The nymph for whom thc.se no'es arc sung' 

Quatmln fbom tUo Pcralnn. 

On parent knees a naked new Inam child 
Weeping thou sat'st while all around ihcc smiled , 

So Use that, sinking in ths last long sleep, 

C.alm thou mas st smile svhilc all around thee sveep 

His works with a I ifc b) I ird Tcienmoiilb were rnilfisScd la 
nine solumcs (i79y'iB04k 

lYilliniii (’roasc (1745-1820) was bom at 
Midglnm, Berks the son of a carpenter, and 
brought up at W inchester, sshcrc in 175S he 
ssas admitted upon die foundation as a poor 
scholar He passed in 1765 to New College, 
Oxford, and ssas elected hcliow in 1767 k 
sturdy, eccentric W'hig, he rose to be Public 
Orator, holding at the same time the saluable 
rectory of Alton Barnes in Wiltshire Crowe wais 
author of Lr-oisdon Hill (17SS), a dcscnptisc 
poem in blank sersc, and of s’anous other pieces, 
collected in 1827 There is true poetry' in his 
ssorks, though thes base neser been popular 

■Wreck of the ’ HalsosvoU,’ East Indlaman 

Sec boss the sun, here clouded, nfir off 
Pours down the golden radiance of his light 
Upon the enndged sea , ss'herc the black skip 
Sails on the phosphor seeming ssases So fair, 

But falsely flattering, was s on surface calm, 

WMien forth for India sailed, in esal lime, 

Flint scssel, whose disastrous fate, svhen told, 

Fillesl cscry breast wath horror, and cadi eye 
W'lth piteous tears, so cruel svas the loss 
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Meihinks 1 see her, as, by the mntiy storm 
Shattered and dnven along past jonder isle. 

She stro-e, her latest hope, bi strength or art, 

To gam the port inthin it, or at -aorst. 

To shnn that hatbourless and hollow coast 
hrom Portland casta-ard to the promontory 
Where still St Alban’s high btult chapel stands. 

Bat art nor strength avail her — on she dnves 
In storm and darkness to the fatal coast , 

And there ’mong rocks and high o’erhangmg difls 
Dashed piteousl), with all her preaons freight. 

Was lost, b) Keptnne’s wild and foamj jaws 
Swallowed up qmck ' The nchest laden ship 
Of spicy Temate, or that annual sent 
To the Phihppmes o’er the southern mam 
From Acapulco, carrying massj gold, 

ere poor to this , freighted with hopeful youth. 
And beauty and high courage undismayed 
Bj mortal terrors, and paternal love. 

Strong and unconquerable even in death — 

Alas, the} perished all, all m one hour ' 

The HalsnMll (Captain Pierce) waa wrecked in January X7E6 
haring struck on the rocks near Seacombe, on the island of Pur 
beck. All the passenger* p*nshed , but out of two hundred and 
fortj souls on beard seventy four were saved. 

The Miseries of War 

If the stroke of war 
Fell certain on the guilty head, none else , 

If they that make the cause might taste th’ effect. 

And drmk themseU es the bitter cup they mix. 

Then might the bard, though child of peace, dehght 
To twine fresh ss-reaths around the conqueror’s brow, 
Or haph stnke his high toned harp, to swell 
The trumpet’s martial sound, and bid them on 
\lTiom justice arms for vengeance. But alas ' 

That undistinguishing and deathful storm 
Beats heaner on th’ exposed innocent , 

And they that stir its fur), -nhile it raves 
Stand at safe distance, send their mandate forth 
Unto the mortal ministers that wait 
To do their bidding — Oh, who then regards 
The vndou’s tears, the friendless orphan’s cry, 

And famine, and the ghastly tram of woes 
That folloii at the dogged heels of war? 

They, in the pomp and pnde of victor) 

Rejoicing o’er the desolated earth, 

As at an altar ii et with human blood. 

And flaming with the fire of cities burnt. 

Sing their mad h)mns of triumph — hjanns to God, 

O er the destruction of his gracious works ’ 

Hjanns to the Father o er his slaughtered sons. 

Thomas lloss. perpetual curate of Bnerly 
Hill in Staffordshire, uho died in 1808, was 
educated at Emmanuel College, Cambridge, 
and besides some sermons and a blank-aerse 
poem On tht Imperfection of Human Enjoy- 
ments (1783), published a small collection of 
Poems on Several Occasions (1769), one of 
yhich — ‘The Beggar Man’ — i\as long a popular 
fat ountc 

Pit) the sorrows of a poor old man ' 

MTiosc trembling limbs have borne liim to your door, 
W hose days are dttandleil to the shortest span , 

Oh ' gite relief, and Ileaten ttill bless )otir store. 


These tattered clothes my poterty bespeak. 

These hoar) locks proclaim m) lengthened )ears , 
And many a furrow m m) gnef ttom cheek 
Has been the channel to a stream of tears 

Von house, erected on the rising ground, 

■W ith tempting aspect drew me from my road, 

For plenty there a residence has found. 

And grandeur a magmficent abode. 

(Hard is the fate of the infirm and poor ') 

Here craving for a morsel of their bread, 

A jiampiered menial forced me from the door. 

To seek a shelter in a humbler shed 

Oh 1 take me to your hospitable dome. 

Keen blows the wind, and piercing is the cold 1 
Short 15 my passage to the fnendl) tomb. 

For I am poor, and miserably old 

Should I re\ eal the source of e% ery gnef, 

If soft humanity e’er touched your breast, 

Vonr hands nonld not withhold the kind rehef. 

And tears of pity could not be repressed 

Heaven sends misfortunes — -nh) should ne repine? 

’Tis Heaien has brought me to the state you see 
And your condition ma) be soon like mme. 

The child of sorrow, and of misery 

A little farm was my paternal lot, 

Then, like the lark, I spnghtl) hailed the mom , 
But ah ' oppression forced me from my cot 
Ml cattle died, and blighted was m\ com 

My daughter— once the comfort of my age ' 

Lured b) a villain from her native home, 

Is cast, abandoned, on the world’s wide stage. 

And doomed in scant) poverty to roam. 

M) tender wife— sweet soother of my care ' 

Struck with sad anguish at the stem decree. 

Fell — Imgenng fell, a victim to despair, 

And left the w orld to wretchedness and me 

Pity the sorrows of a poor old man ' 

MTiose trembling limbs have borne him to )Our door, 
IVhose days are dwindled to the shortest span , 

Oh ' give relief, and Heaven will bless )our store 

Song from ‘ The Shamrock ’ (Duhlln, 1772 ) 
Belmda’s sparkling e)es and wit 
Do various passions raise 
And, hke the lightning, )ield a bnght 
But momentar) blaze 

Eliza’s milder, gentler sway, 

Her conquests fairl) won, 

Shall last till life and lime decay. 

Eternal as the sun 

Thus the wild flood, with deafening roar. 

Bursts dreadful from on high , 

But soon Its empt) rage is o’er, 

And leaves the channel dry , 

MTiile the pure stream, which still and slow 
Its gentler current bnngs, 

Through ever) change of time shall flow, 

With unexhausted spnngs. 
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Dr John Moore (1729-1802), author of 
Zcluco, -was bom at Stirling, son of a minister 
of the town, who died in 1737, leaving se\en 
children to the care of his widow , and she there- 
upon remo\cd to Glasgow, where her relations 
had property. After the usual education at the 
grammar school and unnersitj, John began the 
stud) of medicine and surger)' Under Mr Gordon, 
the same surgeon to whom Smollett had been ap- 
prenticed In his nineteenth )ear he accompanied 
the Duke of Arg)ll’s regiment abroad, and seiaed 
in the military hospitals at Maestneht. Thence 
he went to Flushing and Breda, and at the close 
of hostilities he accompanied General Braddock to 
England Soon afterwards he became household 
surgeon to the Earl of Albemarle, Bntish am- 
bassador at the court of Versailles In 1751 his 
old master m\ited him to become a partner m his 
business m Glasgow, and Moore, who had been 
two )ears m Pans, accepted the invitation He 
practised in Glasgow with great success, mamed 
m 1757, and became the father of a daughter 
and five sons, the eldest the hero of Corunna. 
In 1772 he travelled with the young Duke of 
Harnilton on the Continent, spending five years 
in France, Switzerland, Germany and Italy, on 
his return in 1778 he removed his family to 
London, and commenced ph)sician there. 

In 1779 he published A Vie^v of Socteiy and 
RFanuers in France, Switzerland, and Germany, 
which was well received In 1781 appeared his 
Vte-v of Society and Manners in Italy ^ in 1786, 
Medical Sketches ^ and, in the same year, Zeluco 
l arious ^ lews of Human Nat we, taken from Life 
and Manners, Foreign and Domestic, selected 
to prove that, in spite of the ga)est and most 
prosperous appearances, inward misery always 
accompanies vice. The hero (possibl) suggested 
b) Smollett s Count Fathom) is the only son of a 
noble fami!) m Sicil), spoiled b) maternal indul- 
gence, and at length noting in ever) prodigality 
and vice The scene of the novel is laid chiefly 
in Italv , and Moore’s famihanty with foreign 
manners enabled him to give his narrative many 
novel and vivid side-hghts Zeluco serves m the 
Spanish army, and becomes a slavc-owaier in the 
Uest Indies, so that Moore has an opportunitv 
of condemning slaver) , he gives touching pic- 
tures of the suffenngs of the negroes and of their 
attachment to their masters, and the death of 
ifanno, the generous slave, is one of Moore’s 
most masterl) delineations 
Moore v isited Scotland in the summer of 1786 
and nevt )car took a warm interest in the genius 
ond fortunes of Bums It is to him that we owe 
he precious Autobiograph) of the poet , and m 
their coiTcspondcnce the cxtraordinar)' gifts of the 
peasant bard show to advantage. In 1792 Moore 

to Pans, and 

essed some of the cveesses of the French 
Revolution, of this tour the record was published 
as-d Journal during a Residuia in France (2 vols 


1793-94), and was followed m 1795 h) A Vmu of 
the Causes and Progress of the French Revolution 
a valuable work which was utilised both by Scott 
and Carlyle. In 1796 Moore produced a second 
novel, Edward Various Views of Human Nature 
taken from Life and Manners, chiefly in England 
As Zeluco was a model of villainy, Edward is a 
model of virtue, but is unhappily less interesting 
than his antitype In 1797 Moore furnished a 
life of his fnend Smollett for a collective edition 
of his works In 1800 appeared Mordaiinl 
Sketches of Life, Charactet, and Manners in 
Various Countries, including the Memoiis of a 
French Lady of Quality, an insipid novel without 
much plot or incident, told in letters parti) dated 
from the Continent and partly from England 
In the following extract from Zeluco, two Scotch 
servants m Italy, dining (and dnnking) m the 
absence of their masters, have a dispute, followed 
by a duel and a reconciliation Duncan Targe 
w'as a hot Highlander, who had been out in the 
Fort)'-five, George Buchanan had been born and 
educated among the Whigs of the west of Scotland. 

Scots Abroad. 

Buchanan filled a bumper, and gave for the toast, ‘ The 
Land of Cakes ! ’ 

This immediately dispersed the cloud which began to- 
gather on the other’s brow 

Targe drank the toast w ith enthusiasm, sa)aDg ‘ Ma) 
the Almighty pour his blessings on every hill and vallej 
I m it ! That IS the worst wish, Mr Buchanan, that I shall 
I ever wash to that land.’ 

‘It would dehght your heait to behold the flounshing 
condition it is now in,’ replied Buchanan, ‘it was fast 
improvang when I left it, and I have been credibly 
informed since that it is now a perfect garden ’ 

‘I am very happ) to hear it,’ said Targe. 

‘ Indeed,’ added Buchanan, ‘ it has been in a state of 
rapid improvement ev er since the Union ’ 

‘Confound the Union ’’cned Targe, ‘it would have 
improved much faster wathont it ’ 

‘ I am not quite clear on that pomt, Mr Targe,’ said 
Buclnnan 

‘Depend upon it,’ replied Targe, ‘the Umon was the- 
worst treaty that Scotland ev er made ’ 

‘I shall admit,’ said Buchanan, ‘that she might have 
made a better, but, bad as it is, our country reaps some 
advantage from it’ 

‘ All the advantages are on the side of England 
‘MTiat do you think, Mr Targe,’ said Buchanan, ‘of 
the increase of trade since the Union, tmd the riches 
which have flowed into tlie Lowlands of Scotland from 
that quarter?’ 

‘Tlimk'’ cried Targe, ‘why, I think the) have 
done a great deal of 'mischief to tlie Lowlands of 
Scotland ’ 

‘How so, m) good fnend?’ said Buchanan 
‘B) spreading lu.\ur) among the inhabitants, the never 
failing forerunner of elTemmac) of manners Wh), I vvas- 
assured,’ continued Targe, ‘by Sergeant Lewis Macncil, 
a Highland gentleman in the Prussian senacc, that the 
Low landers, in some parts of Scotland, are now very little- 
better tlian so man) Lnglish ’ 

‘ O fie ! ’ cned Buchanan , ‘ things are not come to that 
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pass as )ct, Mr Tai^e jour fnend the sergeant assurcdlj 
exaggerates.' 

‘I hope he does/ replied Targe. ‘But j-ou must 
acknowledge/ continued he, ‘that, by the Union, Scot 
land has lost her existence as an independent state , her 
name is swallon ed np in that of England. Onlj read the 
English newspapers , thej mention England, as if it n ere 
the name of the whole island. Thej talk of the English 
arm%, the English fleet, the English everything They 
never mention Scotland, except when one of our country 
men liappens to get an office under goiemment , we are. 
then told, with some stale gibe, that the person is a 
Scotchman, cr, which happens still more rarely, when 
any of them are condemned to die at Tjbum, particular 
care is taken to inform the public that the criminal is 
onginally from Scotland I But if fifty Englishmen get 
places, or arc hanged, in one year, no remarks are made’ 
‘No/ said Buchanan, ‘m that case it is passed over 
as a thing of course' 

The conversation then taking another turn, Targe, who 
was a great genealogist, descanted on the antiquity of 
certam gentlemen’s families in the Highlands , which, 
he asserted, were far more honourable than most of the 
noble families either in Scotland or England ‘ Is it not 
shameful,’ added he, ‘that a parcel of mushroom lords, 
mere sprouts from the dunghills of law or commerce, the 
grandsons of grocers and attorneys should take the pass 
of gentlemen of the oldest families m Europe?’ 

‘ Why, as for that matter, replied Buchanan, ‘ provaded 
the grand-sons of grocers or attorneys arc deserving ati 
rens, I do not perceive why they should be excluded from 
the king s favour more than other men.’ 

‘ But some of them never drew a sword m defence of 
either their king or country,’ rejoined Targe 

• Assuredly,’ said Buchanan, ‘ men may deserve honour 
and pre eminence by other means than by draw ing their 
swords.’ [He then instances his celebrated namesake, 
George Buchanan, whom hd praises warmly as having 
been the best Latin scholar in Europe , while Targe 
upbraids him for want of honesty ] 

‘In what did he ever shew any want of honesty?’ said 
Buchanan 

‘In calumniating and endeavounng to blacken the 
reputation of his rightful sovereign, 'Nfary, Queen of 
Scots/ replied Targe, ‘the most beautiful and accom 
plishcd pnneess that ever sat on a throne ’ 

‘1 have nothing to say either against her beauty or 
her accomplishments,’ resumed Buchanan, but surely, 

Mr Targe, you must acknowledge that she v as a ?’ 

‘ Have a care what you say, sir ' ’ intemiptcd Targe , 
‘I’ll permit no man that ever wore brecchca to speak 
disrespectfully of that unfortunate qneen ' ’ 

‘No man that ever wore either breeches or a philalieg,’ 
replied Buchamin, ‘ shall prev ent me from speaking the 
truth when I see occasion ’ 

‘Speak as much truth as you please, sir,’ rejoined 
Targe , ‘ but I declare that no man shall calumniate the 
memory of that beautiful and unfortunate princess in my 
presence while I can wield a claymore ’ 

‘ If yon should vvaeld fifty claymores, you cannot denv 
that she was a Papist ' ’ said Buchanan 

‘Well, sir,’ cried Targe, ‘what then’ She was, like 
other people, of the religion in which she w-is bred ’ 

‘I do not know where you may have been bred, Mr 
Targe,’ said Buchanan , ‘for aught I know, you may be 
on adherent to the worship of the Scarlet Lady yourself 1 
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Unless that is the case, you ought not to interest yourself 
in the reputation of Mary, Queen of Scots ’ 

‘ I fear you are too nearly related to the false slanderer 
whose name you bear ' ’ said Targe. 

‘I glory in the name, and should think myself greatly 
obliged to any man who could prove my relation to the 
great George Buchanan 1 ’ cried the other 

‘He was nothmg but a disloyal calumniator,’ cned 
Targe, ‘ who attempted to support falsehoods by forgenes, 
which, I thank Heaven, are now fully detected ’’ 

‘\oa are thankful for a very small mercy/ resumed 
Buchanan, ‘but since you provoke me to it, I vail tell 
you, in plain English, that your bonny Queen Mary 
was the strumpet of Bothwell, and the murderer of her 
husband ' ’ 

No sooner had he uttered the last sentence than Targe 
fiew at him like a tiger, and they wdre separated with 

difficulty by Mr N ’s groom, who was in the adjoin 

mg chamber, and had heard the altercation 

‘I insist on your giving me satisfaction, or retracting 
what you have said against the beautiful Queen of Scot 
land ' ’ cned Targe 

‘ A-S for retracting what I have said,’ replied Buchanan, 
‘that IS no habit of mine , but wath regard to giving you 
satisfaction, I am ready for that to the best of my ability, 
for let me tell you, sir, though I am not a Highlandman, 
I am a Scotchman as well as yourself, and not entirely 
Ignorant of the use of the claymore , so name your hour, 
and I will meet you to morrow morning ’ 

‘Whv not directly ’’ cned Targe, ‘there is nobody in 
the garden to interrupt us.’ 

‘I should have chosen to have settled some things first, 
but since you are in such a hnrry, I vv ill not balk you I 
will step home for my sword and be with you directly/ 
said Buchanan 

The groom interposed, and endeavoured to reconcile- 
the two enraged Scots, but without success Buchanan 
soon arrived with his sword, and they retired to a 
pnvatc spot in the garden The groom next tned to 
persuade them to decide their difference by fair boxing 
Tins was rejected by both the champions as a mode of 
fighting unbecoming gentlemen The groom asserted 
that the best gentlemen in England sometimes fought m 
that manner, and gave as an instance a boxing match, of 
which he himself had been a witness, between Lord G ’s 
gentleman and a gentleman farmer at York races about 
the price of a marc 

‘ But our quarrel,’ said Targe, ‘ is about the reputation 
of a queen ’ 

‘ That, for certain,’ replied the groom, ‘ makes a 
difference ’ 

Buchanan unsheathed his sword 
‘Are you ready, sir?’ cned Targe. 

‘That I am Come on, sir,’ said Buchanan , ‘and the 
Lord be with the nghteous 

‘ \mcn ! ’ cned Targe , and the conflict began 
Both the combatants understood the weapon thev 
fought with, and each pamed his adversary's blows 
with such dextentv that no blood was shed for some 
time. At length Targe, making a feint at Buchanan’s 
head, gave him suddenly a severe wound in the thigh 
‘I hope you are now sensible of your error?’ said 
Targe, dropping his point 

‘1 am of the same opinion 1 was' ’ cned Buchanan 
‘so keep your guard’ So sajang, he advanced more 
bnsklv than ever upon Targe, who, after warding off 
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se\eral strokes, ■\\oniKled hts antagonist a second time 
Budianan, ho\\cvcr, shewed no disposition to relinquish 
(he combat But this second n ound being in the fore 
head, and the blood flowing with profusion into his ejes, 
lie could no longer sec distinctly, but ivts obliged to 
flounsh his sword at random, wnthout being able to per 
cei%c the movements of his ad\ersar), who, closing with 
him, became master of Ins sword, and wath the same 
effort threw him to the ground , and, standing over him, 
he said ‘This may convince )0U, Mr Buchanan, that 
jours IS not the righteous cause ' \ on are in my power, 

but I will act ns the queen whose character I defend 
would order were she alive I hope you will live to 
repent of the injustice jou have done to that amiable 
and unfortunate princess ’ He then assisted Buchanan 
to rise. Buchanan made no immediate answer but 
when he saw Targe assisting the groom to stop the 
blood which flowed from his wounds, he said ‘I must 
acknowledge, Mr large, that you behave hi e a gentle 
man ' 

After the bleeding was in some degree diminished by 
the dry lint which the groom, who was an excellent 
famer, applied to the wounds, they assisted him to his 
chamber, and then the groom rode away to inform Mr 

B of what had happened But the w ound becoming 

more painful. Targe proposed sending for a surgeon 
Buchanan then said that the surgeon’s mate belonging to 
one of the ships of the British squadron then m the bay 
was, he Ixiheved, on shore, and as he w-as a Scotchman 
he would like to employ him rather than a foreigner 

Having mentioned where he lodged, one of Mr N 's 

footmen went immediately for him He returned soon 
after, saying that the surgeon’s mate was not at his lorlg 
ing, nor expected for some hours, ‘ But I vv ill go and 
bnng the b rench surgeon,’ continued the footman 

‘ I thank you, Mr Thomas, ’ said Buchanan , ‘but I will 
have patience till my own countryman returns.' 

'He may not return for a long time,’ said Thomas. 
‘■^011 had best let me run for the French surgeon, who, 
they say, has a great deal of skill' 

'I am obliged to you, Mr Thomas,’ added Budianan, 
‘ but neither 1 rencliman nor Spamshman shall dress my 
wounds when a Scottishman is to be found for love or 
money ’ 

' Tliey arc to be found, for the one or the other, as I 
am credibly informed, in most parts of the world,’ said 
niomas. 

‘As my countrymen,’ replied Budianan, ‘are dis 
tinguishcd for letting slip no means of improvement, it 
would 1)0 verv strange if many of them did not use that 
of travelling, Jfr Thomas.' 

‘It would lie very strange indeed, I own it,’ said the 
footman 

■But arc yon certain of this young man’s skill in his 
busine>s when he does come ” said Targe 

'I confess I have had no opportunity to know any 
thing of his skill,’ nnsw cred Buchanan , ‘ but I know for 
certain that he is sprung from very respectable people. 
IIn father is a minister of the gospel, and it is not likely 
that his fathers son will be deficient in the profession to 
which he was bred ’ 

It would l)c still less likely had the son been bred to 
preaching said Taige. 

‘That IS true,’ replied Buchanan, ‘but I have no 
doubt of the voung man’s skill ‘ he seems to be a very 
doucL [discreet] lad It will be an encouragement to him 


to see that I prefer him to another, and also a comfort to 
me to be attended by my countryman ’ 

‘Countryman or not countryman,’ said Thomas, ‘he 
will expect tOjbe paid for his trouble as well ns another ’ 
‘Assuredly,’ said Buchanan, ‘but it was always a 
maxim with me, and shall be to my dyang day, that we 
should give our own fish guts to our own sea mews ’ 
‘Since you are so fond of your own sea mews,’ said 
Thomas, ‘I am surprised you were so eager to destroy 
Mr Targe there.’ 

‘That proceeded from a difference m politics, Mr 
Thomas,’ replied Buchanan, ‘ in which the best of friends 
are apt to have a misunderstanding, but though I am 
a Whig, and he is a Tory, I hope we arc both honest 
men , and as he behaved generously when my life was 
m his power, I have no scruple in saynng that I am 
sorry for having spoken disrespectfully of any person, 
dead or alive, for whom he has an esteem.’ 

‘ Mary, Queen of Scots, acquired the esteem of her 
very enemies,’ resumed Targe ‘The elegance and 
engaging sweetness of her manners were irresistible 
to every heart that was not steeled by prejudice or 
jealousy ’ 

‘ She IS now in the hands of a Judge,’ said Buchanan, 
‘who can neither be seduced by fair appearances, nor 
imposed on by forgeries and fraud ’ 

‘She is so, Mr Buchanan,’ replied Targe, ‘and her 
rival and accusers are m the bands of the same Judge ’ 
‘We had best leave them all to His justice and meriy, 
then, and say no more on the subject,’ added Buchanan, 
‘for if Queen Mary’s conduct on earth was what von 
believe it was, she will receive her reward m heaven, 
where her actions and suffenngs are recorded ’ 

‘One thing more I will say,’ rejoined. Targe, ‘and that 
IS only to ask of yon whether it is probable that a woman 
whose conscience was loaded with crimes imputed to her 
could have closed the varied scene of her life, and have 
met death with such serene and dignified courage, as 
Mary did ? ’ 

‘I always admired that last awful scene,’ replied 
Buchanan, who was melted by the recollection of Marys 
behaviour on the scaffold, ‘and I wiU freelv acknow 
ledge that the most innocent person that ever lived, 
or the greatest hero recorded m histoiy, coidd not face 
death with greater composure than the queen of Scot 
land she supjiorled the dignity of a queen while she 
displayed the meekness of a Christian ’ 

‘I am exceedingly sorry, mv dear fnend, for the rais 
understanding that happened between us’’ said Targe 
affectionatclv, and holding forth his hand in token of 
rcconcilmtion ‘and I am now walling to believe that 



the two fnends shook hands wath the utmost cordiality 

The edition of Moore fi works (7 vols. 1820) contains a Memoir 
b) Dr Robert Anderson Zcluco is included in Mrs Itnrbauld* 
Briitxh ^^o^eUsts 

William Bockford (1760-1844), the author 
of Vaihek, was bom at Fonthill in the south-west 
of Wiltshire. He had as great a passion for build- 
ing lowers as the caliph himscff, and both his 
fortune and his genius have something of Oriental 
splendour about them His father, Alderman 
Bcckford {1709-70), M P from 1753 for the City 
of London, and twice Lord Mayor, was a doughty 
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WTiig, a rival almost of Wilkes, a man who, accord- 
ing to a somewhat doubtful storj, dared to speak 
face to face with a king His only son, on coming 
of age, succeeded to a million of money and o\ er 
;^ioo,ooo a >ear His education had been desul- 
tor> and irregular , but under tutors at Geneva a 
hterarj' taste already manifested itself In his sev en 
teenth jear he WTOte Mevtoirs of Extraordinary 
Painters (published in 1780), a burlesque guide- 
book to the pictures at Fonthill, which by means 
of wholly fictitious biographies defdy satinsed both 
Dutch and English artists under feigned names 
His letters on his travels, 1780-82, in the Nether- 
lands and Italy were pnnted m 1783, then sup- 
pressed, and repnnted m 1835, with omissions and 
additions, as Italy, •unih Sketches of S^am and 
Portugal j the restored text becoming available 
only in 1891 In 1782 he wrote Vathek ‘I wrote 
It,’ he told Cyrus Redding, ‘ at one sitting, and in 
French It cost me three davs and two nights of 
hard labour I never took m> clothes off the whole 
time’ As a matter of fact, he was working at it 
for most of a twelvemonth In 1783 he mamcd a 
daughter of the Earl of Abojme , and they lived m 
Switzerland until her death at Vevay in 1786, after 
beanng a second daughter, who mamcd the Duke 
of Hamilton. Late m that same year appeared in 
London an English \ ersion of The History of the 
Caliph Vathek, an Arabian tale from an unpub 
lished manuscript, unth notes cnttcal and explana- 
tory Both translation and notes were made, 
with Bcckford’s co operation, b) the Rev Samuel 
Henley, D D , rector of Rcndlesham in Suffolk, and 
first Pnncipal of Hailejbury, but the publication 
was quite unauthonsed, anticipating as it did two 
editions of the French original (Pans and Lausanne, 
1787) Yet Henlej’s version it is that still holds 
the field, if altered somewhat m the third edition 
(1816) Beckford’s travel pictures, though unequal 
and often disappointing, can > ct be read w ith keen 
interest and pleasure. The point of V2ew is some 
times startling , thus a modem art-lover is surpnsed 
to find that one of the things that chief!) attracted 
this great cognoscente to Holland was the prospect 
of revelling m Polemburgs ' And Beckford does 
in so many words rank Cornells van Poelenburgh 
(1586-1667) among the greatest painters of the 
Low Countries, and far above Rubens On the 
other hand, his raptures amid the sublime scenery 
of Alpine mountains and forests were compared 
with the finest things in Gra)’’s letters 

Beckford was returned to Parliament for Wells 
and Hindon, but his love of magnificence and his 
voluptuarj' tastes were ill suited to English societ) 
In 1794 he set off for Portugal with a retinue of 
thirty servants, and was absent about two )cars 
He was said to have built a palace at Cintra — that 
‘glonous Eden of the south,’ and Byron referred 
to it in the first canto of Chtldc Harold 
There thou, too, Vathek ' England’s wealthiest son. 
Once formed thy paradise. 

B)Ton had been misinformed Beckford" built 


no ‘paradise’ at Cintra. But he left a literary 
memorial of his residence in Portugal in his 
Recollections af an Excuiswn to the Monasteries 
of Alcoba^a and Batalha (1835) In 1796 he 
returned to England, and took up his residence 
permanentl) on his Wiltshire estate Two bur- 
lesque novels by him belong to this penod — 
Modem Novel -wnting, oi the Elegant Enthu- 
siast (1796), and Azemia (1797) , but fhe> are 
tedious extrav aganzas At Fonthill Beckford 
lived in a style of Oriental luxury and seclu- 
sion He built a wall of nine miles round his 
property to shut out visitors, but in 1800 his 
gates were thrown open to receive Lord Nelson 
and Sir William and Lad) Hamilton, m honour 
of whom he gave a senes of splendid fetes 
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Next year he sold the furniture and pictures of 
Fonthill, pulled down the old house wrth its great 
hall, and for years employed himself m rearing 
the magnificent but unsubstantial Gothic structure 
known as Fonthill Abbe), with a tower 278 feet 
high, which fell in ruins in 1825 In 1822 he 
sold the place for ;i^330,ooo, retaining only family 
pictures and books, and went to live at Bath 
There he erected another costl) building, Lans- 
downe House, which had a tower a hundred feet 
high, crowned with a model of the temple of 
Ljsicrates at Athens, made of cast-iron' and 
there he died Beckford was one of the most 
magnificent of bibliophiles, some of his purchases 
being perfectly impenaL He bought Gibbon’s 
library at Lausanne and handed it over to his 
ph)siaan His own splendid collection, which 
passed to his descendants the Dukes of Hamilton, 
was sold m 1882 for ;(^43,ooo 
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Vaihek Mas Byron’s delight ‘For correctness 
of costume, beauty of description, and power of 
imaginauon, this most Eastern and sublime talc 
surpasses all im^ ations,’ said the author of Childe 
Harold j ‘as an Eastern talc even Jiassclas must 
bow before iL’ Voluptuousness and cynicism arc 
strangely combined in the work. The hero is the 
grandson of Haroun al Rascliid, whose dominions 
stretched from Africa to India , he is fearless, 
proud, mquisitnc, gourmand, fond of theological 
control ersj, cruel, and magnificent rhcrc ccr 
tainly is much both of weirdness and of grandeur 
in some of the inventions, the catastrophe has 
real epic sublimity, and the conception of the vast 
multitude incessantl) pacing the halls from which 
all hope has fled is Eantesque. Numberless 
graces of description, piquant allusions, humour 
and satire, and a wild >et wittj spirit of mockcrj 
and dcnsion diversify and distinguish a romance 
which gives Beckford a place of liis own among' 
our imaginative writers, even apart from the 
surpnse excited b) the work of a jouth of 
twenty-two, who had never been in the countnts 
described so vavidly But the work is conspicu 
ously unequal Only sometimes is the romancer I 
convincing, often he fails of his intended cflcct , 
there are many passages of mere incredible phan- 
tasmagoria, and some of sheer dullness 

The Oaliph Vathek and his Pdlacea 
Valhck, ninth caliph of the race of the Ablnsides, 
was the son of Motassom, and Uic grandson of Haroun 
al Raschid From an early accession to the throne, 
and the talents he possessed to adorn it, liis subjects 
were induced to expect tliat Ins reign would l>c long 
and happy Hia figure was pleasing and majestic , but 
when he was angry, one of his eyes' Ixicamc so terrible 
that no person could bear to behold it, and the wretch 
upon whom it was fixed instantly fell backward, and 
sometimes expired For fear, however, of dcpopidating 
his dotmmons and making his palace desolate, he but 
rarely gave way to his anger 
Being much addicted to women and the pleasures of 
the table, he sought by his nffabilitv to procure agree 
able companions , and he succeeded the belter as his 
generosity was unbounded and his indulgences unre 
strained , nor did he think, wath the cahph Omar Ben 
Abdalaxiz, that it was necessary to make a hell of ilus 
world to enjOy paradise in the next 

He surpassed m magnificence all his predecessors 
The palace of Alkoremmi, which his father, Molasscm, 
had erected on the hill of Pied Horses, and which 
commanded the whole city of Samarah, was m liis idea 
far too scanty , he added, therefore, five wings, or rather 
other palaces, vvhicli lie destined for the particular 
gratification of each of lus senses. In the first of these 
were tablca continually covered with the most exquisite 
dainties, which were supplied both by night and by 
day, according to their constant consumption, whilst 
the most dehaous wines and the choicest cordials 
flowed forth from a hundred fountains that were never 
exhausted This palace was called the Eternal, or 
Unsatiatmg Banquet The second was styled the 
Temple of Melody, or the Nectar of the Souk It was 


mlnbilcd by the most slilful musicians and admired 
poets of the lime, who not only dispHycd their talcnti 
within, but dispersing in Innds without, caused every 
surrounding scene to rcvcrlicratc their songs, which were 
conlinualU varied in the most delightful succession 

qiic pahee named the Delight of the Lyes, or the Sap 
port of <femory, was one entire cnchaninicnt Banlici 
collected from every comer of llic earth were tlitre 

found m such profusion as to dazzle and confound, 

but for the order in which they wea’c arrangciL One 
gallery exhibited the pictures of the celebrated Mam 
[the founder of the Manichaxms, who was famed as a 
magician and painter], and statues that seemed to be 
alive Here a well managctl jKrspcclive attracted the 
sight , there the magic of optics agrecablv dccavcd 
It, vvlulst the naturalist, on his jiart, exhibited in their 
several classes the various gifts that Heaven had bestowed 
on our globe. In a word, Vatlicl omitted nothing in 
this palace that might gratify the curiosity of those who 

re-sorted to it, although he was not able to satisfy his owai, 

for he was of all men tlic moat cunous 

Tlie Palace of Perfumes, which was termed likewise 
the Incentive to Pleasure, consisted of vanous halls, 
where the diflcrcnt i>crfuincs which the earth produces 
were kept perpetually burning in cense-rs of gold. 
Flamlicaux and aromatic lamps were here lighted in 
open dav But the loo powerful cITccts of this agree 
able delirium might be alleviated by descending into 
an immense garden, wlicre an assemblage of every 
fragrant flower diffused through the air the purest 
odours. 

The fifth palace, denominated the Retreat of Mirth, 
or the Dangerous, was frequented bv troops of voung 
females, beautiful as the llouris and not less seduemg, 
who never faded to receive with carcs'ts all whom the 
cahph allowed to approach them and enjov a few hours 
of their companv For he was bv no means jealous, 
as his ow n w omen w ere secluded wilhm the palace he 
inhabited liun'clf 

Notwithstanding the sensuality in which A alhek in 
dulgcd, be experienced no abatement in the love ol 
his people, who thought that a sovereign immersed m 
pleasure was not less tolerable to his subjects tlran one 
that cmjfloycd himself in creating lliem foes But the 
unquiet and impetuous disposition of the cahph would 
not allow him to rest there He had studied so much 
for his amusement m the lifetime of his father as to 
acquire a great deal of knowledge, though not a 
sufficiency to satisfy himself, for he wished to know 
cacrylhmg, even sncnccs that did not exist He wws 
fond of engaging in disputes with the learned, but did 
not allow them to push theo: 'opjxisilion with warmth. 
He stopped with presents the mouths of those whose 
inouUis could be slopjicd, whilst others, whom his 
liberality was unable to subdue, he sent to prison to 
cool iheir blood , a remedy that often succeeded 

Vathek discovered also a predilection for theological 
controversy , but it was not with the orthodox that he 
usualK held Bv this means he induced the zealots to 
oppose him, and then persecuted them m return , for 
he resolved at anvTalc to have reason on his side 

The great prophet Mahomet, whose vicars the 
caliphs are, beheld with indignation from his abode in 
the seventh heaven the irreligious conduct of such a 
vicegerent ‘Let us leave him to himself,’ said he to 
Uie gemi, who arc alway-s ready to receive his com 
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mnnds, ‘let ns see to nhat lengths bis foil) and impielj 
ttill cany him, if he run into exce=s, v.e shall know 
I10W to chastise him Assist bun, therefore, to com 
plete the tower, which, m imitation of >.imrod, he 
hath begun , not, like that great tvamor, to escape 
being drowned, but from the insolent cunositj of pcne 
Uating the secrets of Heaven he will not divine the 
late that awaits him.’ 

The genu obej cd , and, when the workmen had raised 
their structure a cubit in the daytime, two cubits more 
were added in the night. The expedition with which 
the fabnc arose was not a little flattering to the vanitj 
of kathek he fanned that eien insensible matter 
shewed a forwardness to subserve his designs, not con 
sidenng that the successes of the foolish and wicked 
form the first rod of their chastisement 

H15 pnde armed at its height when, having ascended 
for the first time the fifteen hundred stairs of his tower, 
he cast his eyes below, and beheld men not larger than 
pismires, mountains than shells, and aties than l>ec 
hives The idea whicli such an elevation inspired of 
his own grandettr complete!) bewildered him, he was 
almost read) to adore himself, Ull, lifting his e)cs 
npward, he saw the stars as high above him as they 
appeared when he stood on the surface of tlie earth 
He consoled himself, however, for this intruding and 
unwelcome perception of his littleness, with the thought 
of being great in the eyes of others , and flattered him 
self that the light of his mind would extend be)ond 
the reach of his sight, and extort from the stars the 
decrees of his destiny 

The HaU of EHalls. 

In this manner the\ adianced by moonlight till they 
came within view of the two lowering rocks that form j 
a kind of portal to the valley, at the extremit) of which 
rose the vast ruins of Istakar Aloft, on llie mountain, 
glimmered the fronts of vanous roval mausoleums, the i 
horror of which was deepened b) the shadows of night, j 
They passed throngh two villages, almost deserted , the ] 
onl) inhabitants remainmg being a few feeble old men, j 
who, at the sight of horses and litters, fell upon their 
knees and cried out ‘ O heaven ’ is it then by these 
phantoms that wc liave been for six months tormented? 
Alas ' It was from the terror of these spectres, and the 
noise beneath the mountains, that our people have fled, 
and left us at the mere) of the maleficent spuatsl’ 
The caliph, to whom these complaints were but un- 
promising angnnes, drove over the bodies of these 
wretclwd old men, and at length arrived at the foot 
of the terrace of black marble. There he descended 
from his litter, handing down Xouronihar, both, with 
beating hearts, stared wnldly arotmd them, and expected, 
with an apprehensiv e shudder, the approach of the Giaour 
Bat nothmg as )ct announced his appearance. 

A deathlike stillness reigned over the mountain and 
throngh the atr The moon dilated on a vast platform 
the shades of the lofty columns which reached from the 
terrace almost to the clonds The gloom) watch towers, 
whose number could not be counted, were covered b) 
no roof, and their capitals, of an architecture unknown 
in the records of the earth, served as an asylum for the 
birds of night, which, alarmed at the approach of such 
visitants, fled away croaking 

The chief of the ennnehs, trembling wilb fear, besought 
Vathek that a fire might be kindled ‘ No,’ replied he , 


‘ there is no time left to think of such tnfles , abide 
where thou art, and expect m) commands ’ Having 
thus spoken, he presented his liaud-to Nouronihar, and, 
ascending the steps of a vast staircase, reached the 
terrace, which was flagged with squares of marble, and 
resembled a smooth expanse of water, npon whose 
surface not a blade of grass ever dared to vegetate. 
On the tight ro e the watch towers, ranged before the 
rums of an immense palace, whojic walls were embossed 
with vanous flgures In front stood forth the colossal 
forms of four creatures, composed of the leopard and 
the gnffin, and though but of stone, inspired emotions 
of terror Near these were distinguished, by the splen 
dour of the moon, which streamed full on the place, 
characters like those on the sabres of tlie Giaour, and 
which possessed the same vartue of changing every 
moment These, after vacillating for some time, fixed 
at last in Arabic letters, and presenbed to the caliph the 
following words ‘Vathek’ thou hast vaolatcd the con 
ditions of m) parchment, and desen est to be sent back ^ 
but in favour to thy compamon, and, as the meed for 
what thou hast done to obtain it, Eblis permitteth that 
the portal of his palace shall be opened, and the sub 
terranean fire will receive thee mto the number of its 

I adorers.’ 

' He scarcclv had read these words before the moun 

I tain against which the terrace vi-as reared trembled, and 

I the watch towers were ready to topple headlong upon 
them The rock )avvncd, and disclosed witlim it a 
staircase of polished marble that seemed to approach 
the abyss Upon each stair were planted two laige 
torches, like those Nonromhar bad seen in her vnsion , 
the camphorated vapour of which ascended and gathered 
Itself into a cloud under the hollow of the vault 

TTie caliph and Nonromhar beheld each other with 
amazement at finding themselves m a place which, 
tliough roofed with a vaulted ceiling, was so spaaous 
and lofty that at first they took it for an immeasurable 
plain But their e)es at length growing familiar to the 
grandeur of the surrounding objects, they extended their 
view to those at a distance, and discovered rows of 
columns and arcades, which gradually diminished till 
they tcrrainaled in a jiomt radiant as the sun when he 
darts his last beams athwart the ocean The pavement, 
strewed over with gold dust and saflron, exhaled so 
subtle an odour as almost overpowered them Thev, 
however, went on, and observed an infimt) of censers, 
m which ambergns and the wood of aloes were con 
Imually burning 

In the midst of this immense hall a vast multitude 
was mcessantl) passing, who severallv kept their right 
hands on their hearts, without once regardmg an) thing 
around them They had all the livid paleness of death 
Their eyes, deep sunk in their sockets, resembled those 
phosphonc meteors that ghmraer b) night m places of 
interment. Some stalked slowly on, absorbed m pro 
found reverie , some, shnekmg with agony, ran funousl) 
about hke tigers wounded with poisoned arrows, whilst 
others, grinding their teeth in rage, foamed along more 
frantic than the wildest maniac. They all avxiided each 
other, and though surrounded by a multitude that no 
one could number, each wandered at random, unheedful 
of the rest, as if alone on a desert where no foot had 
trodden 

After some time, Vathek and Nonromhar perceived a 
gleam brightening through the drapery, and entered a 




forms of the pro Adamite kinfpi \siio Ind been monarclis j 
of the whole earth The) still ])o«cj>cd ennuph of life 
to I)c consaous of their dcplomhle condition Tlicir j 
cjca retained a mcbnchol) motion, the) regarded one 
ano her snth looks of the deepe t dejeclton, each holding j 
his right hand motionless on his heart At (heir feet ! 
SI ere insenbed the cscnls of their scscr'd reigns their 
power, their pndc, and their crimes, Sohman Raad, 
Solimsn Daki, and Sohman Gian Ben Gian, who after 
hasang chained up the discs m the dark caserns of Kaf, 
became so presumptuous as to doubt of the ‘Supreme 
■Poucr All these maintaineil great state, though not to 
be compared svith the eminence of Sohman Ben Daoiid 
[Solomon, the son of Dasad]. 

This king, so Tcnoimcd for his snsdom, seas on the 
lofiieat elevation, and placed immediatcl) under the 
dome, lie appeared to jiosscss more animation than 
the rest Though, from time to time, he laliourcd with 
profound siglis, and, like his companions, kept Ids right 


bach was, and si ch shou'd lar, the pum<h"ient 
urrc' raincil pi Mor> and atrixuaus deeds ' Sash dj t 
U the chart wment of tlm’ Idind car'e is sihich wo-1 1 
tranagre s thas** Isrunds the vudam cf the Croat u b's 
ptrvCTilpvd to 1 utnan Iroislcdgi and each th- dreadful 
disappointnicnt of that rcstlC'S amlatua sihicli a.mm, 
at di-<os cries rcacnol ' l^'ing' of a fui^vnialuml 
order, peicciscs ii 't, through its inf-tua’cd pndc that 
the comliiion of man ujvjn earth is to lie humble and 
Ignorant 

The . •} (iMita reSmed to .boss: av hatm? V-n eoet 
was called Prcaiar It -.bef -aft r -- i di-gnrn;«r repm.tfd 
m espuicaiM rottn m iSw the test «i r .0 rerter^ lo ii. ciw.eil 
»nie lin ifoi in Mr Petiany* cdumn for ih- Miaen-a 5enc^ 
"we ihe life nr Pcsl-ford It Cvni* RcdJin; (j sv c i!< ) 
oa tniienrts-no nil irauwnnh} — fttnnihsA lij: huust'f 

M Matlamir. reprint of < >rlr (Tani i''i) l>r Gimctt * 
(tendon W Gresory Tit- /-rr d rf 

an Esea> on Keciford by ''5' Chndci WTMty in Tf-t '7 

e/Li/t (,\y3o\ 
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Gilbert Mlilfc. 

Gilbert White (i720-93\ the most charming of 
•Jl English writers on the natural histor> of their 
countrv, t\as bom at Sclbome m Hampshire, and 
educated wath the W artoas at tlicir father’s tacar- 
age Hi Basingstoke whence he passed to OncI 
College, Oxford. \ftcr obtaining a fellowship 
there, he took orders in 1747, and in 1751 became 
curate of his nati\e parish Next tear he was 
back m Oxford, as senior proctor at the unitcrsiU, 
but in 1753 returned to Selbomc, where he passed 
the rest of his uncxcniful life, cnjoxing, after the 
fashion of that comfortable age of pluralism, 
one or two college curacies as well as the cqualij 
sinecure li ing of Morion Pinknex in Northampton- 
shire. He was newer married, but once fell deep 
in lo\c with Miss MuIsq (better known as the ex- 
cellent and cdifjing Mrs Chaponc), who declined 
hIs hand The two senes of letters to Thomas 
I’ennann the naturalist and traxciler, and the 
Hon Dames Barnngton, which form hts delight- 
ful Xafuritl Htitor) and Artiqintus of Sflbortte, 
be^un in 1767, and published in 17S9. The 
minutcnc>s and general accuracx of his obsena 
t on and the simple skill and unaffected grace of 
his stvie, though not 1 ithout a touch of cightccnlh- 
ccatiip formalitx here and there, hate gnen Mhitc 
the same classic rank as Isaac Mahon, and u is 
probable that the AWiira/ History of Sdbome has 
sent as manj bo\s to intelligent bird nesting as the 
Compleat Imr/sr has to the rod and hooL In one 
of the letters White tells dial he used to cam a 
list in his poclct of the birds to be remarked on, 
and that, as he rode or walked about, he noted 
each daj the conunuance or omission of cadi 
bird s song 

Old Troos 

In the court of Norton farmhouse, a manor farm to 
the north west of the eillage, on the white malms, stood 
walhin these twenty )cars a broad leaved elm, or vych 
hxcci, Lhnus foito lalt imo scabro of Ra), which, though 
It Iiad Ios‘ a considerable leading bangh m die great 
storm in die jear 1703, equal to a moderate tree, jet, 
when felled, contained eight loads of timber , and, being 
loo ballx for a carnage, \as sai n off at seven feet 
above the butt, nhea it measured near eight feet in the 
diamf'ter This elm I mention to show to what a bulk 
planted elms ma) attain as this tree must ccrtainl) 
have licen such from its situation 

In the centre of the eillagc, and near the church, is 
a square piece of ground surrounded bj houses, and 
xailgarlj called ‘The Plextor’ [i c. Flcjstowc, or plajing 
place]. In the midst of this spot stood, in old times, a 
vast oak, with a short squat l>od), and huge Iionzontal 
arms extending almost to the cxtrcmit) of the area 
This venerable tree, surrounded with stone steps, and 
seals above them, was the delight of old and young, and 
a place of much rt'ort in summer evenings , where (he 
former sat in grave debate, while the latter frolickerl and 
danced Irefore them Long might it Iiav c stood, had not 
the amazing tempest in 1703 overturned it at once, to 
the infinite regret of the inhabitants, and the wear, who 
92 
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btotowed several pounds in setting It m its place again 
but all hi3 care could not avail , the tree sprouted for a 
time, then withered and died Tins oak I mention to 
show to what a bulk planted oaks also raaj amve and 
planted this tree must cerlainlj have been, as v HI appear 
from what will be said fartlicrxionccming this area when 
we enter on the antiquities of Sclbome 

On llic Blackmoor estate (here is a small wood called 
Losci’s, of a few acres, that was latclj furnished with a 
s'l of oaks of a peculiar growth and great value, thej 
were tall and taper hi c firs, but standing near together 
had veiy small heads, only a liltle brush without an) 
Large limbs. About (went) )cars ago the bndge at the 
To), near Hampton Court, licing mucli deca)cd, some 
trees were vvantc<l for the repairs that were fifi) feet 
long, without bough, and would mca,.urc twelve inches 
diamclCT at the lilllc end Twent) such trees did a 
pun ever find m this little wood with tins advantage, 
that man) of them answered the description at sixt) feet 
These trees were sold for twent) jicunds apiece 

In the centre of this grove there stood an oak, which, 
though shapel) and tall on the whole, bulged out into a 
large excrescence about the middle of ihc stem On this 
a pair of ravens Iiad fixed their residence for such a senes 
of )cars that the oak was distinguished b) the title of 
the Raven Tree Man) were the attempts of the neigh 
bounng souths to gel at this evn the difficult) whetted 
their inclinations, and each was ambitious of surmounting 
the arduous tasi But when they arrived at the swell 
ing It )uucd out 'o m their wi), and was 'o far b<.)ond 
their grasp, that the most daring lads were awed, and 
acknowlc<Igv<l the undertaking to be too liazanlous so 
the ravens built on, nest upon nest, in perfect sccunl), 
till the fatal da) arrived in which the wootl was to be 
leveller! It was in the month ofrebnian, when these 
birds iisuall) sit The saw was applied to the Imtt, — 
the wcrlgcs were inserted into the opening, — the woods 
echoed to the hcav) blow of the beetle or mall or 
mallet, — the tree nodded to its fall , but still the dam 
sat on At last, when it gave wa), the bird was flung 
from her nest , and, though her parental affection de 
served a better fate, wa-s whipped down bv the twags, 
avhicli brought her dead to the ground 

t 

■Vnnlshed Oamo 

This lonci) domain is a ver) agreeable haunt for man) 
sorts of wild fowls, w Inch no onl) frequent it in the 
winter, hut breed there m the summer, such as lap 
wings, snipes, wild ducks, and, as 1 have discovered 
within these few rears, teals. Partridges in vast plcntv 
arc brerl in good seasons on the verge of this forest, into 
which the) love to make excursions , and in particular, 
in the dr) summers of 1740 and 1741, and some )ears 
after, they swarmed to such a degree tint parties of 
unreasonable sportsmen killed twent) and sometimes 
tliirt) brace in a da) 

But there was a nobler spcacs of game in this forest, 
now extinct, which I have heard old people say abounded 
much before shooting flying became so common, and 
that was the heath cock, black game, or grouse. Mhen 
I was a little 1)0) I recollect one coming now and then 
to m) father's table TIic last pack remembered was 
I died about tbirt) five )cars ago, and witlim these ten 
)ears one solitary grc) hen was sprung b) some lieaglcs 
in beating for a bare The sportsmen cried out, ‘ A hen 
pheasant ’’ but a gentleman present, who had often seen 


MltrmUon of tho SvTnllowa 
If ever I saw nnjllmip; like nctinl inigniion, u was 
last Micliaelnns Da\ I vvas tnivcl!in( niul out earlv 
in the morning, nl first there was ti vist fog Iml tw 
the lime that I vvas got seven or eight miles from lioinc 
tow ards the coxst, the sun hrol c out into a delicate 
warm daj We were then on a large heath or common, 
and I could discern, ns the mist liegan to hteak aw at 
great numbers of s\v allow s {I/miitdiiies nii/tctr) clustering 
on the stunted slirulh, and hushes, as if thev had roo ted 
there all night As soon ns the nir liceamc clear and 
pleasant ihcj were nil on the wing nl once nnd, hj a 
plaad and ensv (light, proceeded on _oullivvnrd towards 


I lie fo md in mo t moi<i p-vtnres, 1 ) the s' s'icamv 
' and tin 'er h dges- nwse n she ere in W' eom'i loa 
' in the licvh* of summer, bA mas I- ga'herri, so ns n 
«<:r\c the purp''^ ucll, quite on to i,mru It vkou < 
Ivc nccrllcss to add that the large-e and longest arc W 
llecavcel lalHuitcrs, women, nnd children make it their 
Imsmcss to procure and pre) arc them \s soon c they 
me cut thev must lie flmig into vva-cr and kept there, 
forotherwi e tho "il> 

not nin ^t fir t a person would lind it no ca'v matlcr 
to divtSl a ni'h of Its iHcl or nnd so as to Icavx one 
regular, narrow even nb from top to liottom that mnv 
support the pith hut this Id e other feats soon lieconus 
familiar even to ehihlrcn , end wa; lins'C seem an o 
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T-oman, stone blind, perroninng this business \vith great 
dispatch, and seldom lading to strip them -mth the nicest 
regnlanty ^Vhen these junn are thus far prepared, 
the) must he out on the grass to be bleached, and take 
the deu for some nights, and afterwards be dried m the 
sun 

Some address is required m dipping these rushes in 
the scalding fat or grease , but this knack also is to be 
attained by practice. The careful wife of an industrious 
Hampshire labourer obtains all her fat for nothing , for 
she 5 a\cs the scummings of her bacon pot for this use, 
and if the grease abounds with salt, she causes the salt 
to precipitate to the bottom, by settmg the scummings m 
a warm o\en Where hogs are not much in use, and 
especiall} b) the sea side, the coarser animal oils mil 
come very cheap A pound of common grease raa\ 
be procured for fourpence, and about six pounds of 
grease will dip a pound of rushes, and one pound of 
rushes ma) be bought for one shilling , so that a pound 
of rushes, medicated and read) for use, mil cost three 
shillmgs If men that keep bees will mix a little ivax 
with llie grease, it mil give it a consistency and render 
It more cleani), and make the rushes bum longer, 
mutton suet w ould have the same effect. 

A good rush, which measured m length two feet four 
inches and a half, being minuted, burnt only three 
minutes short of an hour , and a rush of still greater 
length has been known to bum one hour and a quarter 

These rushes gise a good clear hght Watch lights 
{coated with tallow ), it is true, shed a dismal one, ‘dark 
ness visible but then the wick of those ha\e two nbs 
of the nnd, or peel, to support the pith, while the wick 
of the dipped rush has but one The two nbs arc 
intended to impede the progress of the flame and make 
the candle last 

In a pound of dry rushes, avoirdupois, which I caused 
to be weighed and numbered, we found upwards of one 
thousand six hundred individuals Mow suppose each 
of these bums, one with another, only half an hour, then 
a poor man will purchase eight hundred hours of light, a 
time exceeding thirty three entire days, for three shillings 
According to this account each rush, before dipping, 
co„ts 1*1 of a farthing, and afterwards Thus a poor 
famfly will enjoy five and a half hours of comfortable 
light for a farthmg An expcnenced old housekeeper 
assures me that one pound and a half of rushes com 
plctely supplies his family the year round, since working 
people bum no candles in the long days, because they 
rise and go to bed by day light. 

Little fanners use rushes much in the short days both 
morning and evening, In the dairy and kitchen , but the 
very poor, who are alwavs the worst economists, and 
therefore must continue very poor, buy a halfpenny 
candle every evening, which in their blomng open 
rooms does not bum much more than two hours 
Thus have thev only two hours’ hght for their money 
instead of eleven 

While on the subject of raral economy, it may not be 
improper to mention a pretty implement of houscvvifcrv 
that we have seen nowhere else, that is, little neat 
besoms which our foresters make from the stalks of the 
Poly 'rtchum comniutu, or great golden maiden hair, 
which thev call silk wood, and find plenty m the bogs 
When this moss is well combed and dressed, and 
divested of its outer si in, it becomes of a beautiful 
bnght<he=tnut colour, and, being soft and pliant, is 


very proper for the dusting of beds, curtains, carpets, 
hangings, Ac. If these besoms were known to the 
brush makers in town, it is probable they might come 
much m use for the purpose above mentioned 

The Books retumlngr to their Nests 

The evenmg proceedings and mailceuvrcs of the rooks 
are cunons and amusing m the autumn Just before 
dusk, they return in long strings from the foraging of 
the day, and rendezvous by thousands over Selborae 
Down, where they wheel round in the air, and sport and 
dive m a playful manner, all the while everting their 
voices, and making a loud cawang, which, being blended 
and softened by the distance that we at the village arc 
below them, becomes a confused noise or chiding, or 
rather a plcasmg murmur, very engaging to the imagina 
tion, and not unlike the cry of a pack of hounds in 
hollow, echoing woods, or the rushing of the w ind m tall 
trees, or the tumbling of the tide upon a pebbly shore. 
WTien this ceremony is over, with the last gleam of day 
thev retire for the night to the deep lieechen woods of ' 
Tisted and Ropley We remember a little girl who, 
as she was going to bed, used to remark on such an 
occurrence, in the true spint of pliyrsico-theology, that 
the rooks were sayang their prayers , and yet this child 
vras much too young to be aware that the Senptures 
have said of the Deity, that ‘ He feedeth the ravens who 
call upon Him ’ 

Among the hundred nnd twenty or more editions are those of 
Je«se (1651) Frank BucUand (1875) Harting (1875) Bell (1877) 
Richard Jefferies <1887) Burroughs (1895) Grant Allen (1900), 
and Bowdler Sharpe (1901). Whiles MS journal (176S-89) was 
found m 1880. See bibliographies by Richard Hooper m Aoiex 
aitd Queries for 1877-78, and by E. A Maxun (1697) The iyi 
ettul Letters published by WTiites great grand nephew, Mr R-ash 
leigh Holt WTiite (a vols. 3901), contains a good deal of new 
mailer, serving to minimise the charge of pluralism the united 
revenues were not large. In 1B93 Mhiles centenary was cele 
brated at Sclbome where his house The Wakes still stands. 

Ai tliur Young (1741-1820), author of Tiavels 
m France, and famous for the work he did in 
promoting the interests of agnculture, was bom m 
London, but was the son of the rector of Bradfield 
near Burv St Edmunds Bred for a counting- 
house, he in 1763 rented a farm of his mother’s, on 
which he made 3000 evpcnments and lost much 
monev A large farm m Essex (1766-77) nearly 
ruined hun , for two years he was m Ireland, and 
then resumed farming at Bradfield, hut yyithout 
any financial success But he had Icamt much, 
and vvas well inspired to turn his knowledge to 
good account In 1767 he made the first of Ins 
famous tours, the record of which, A Six ITiels 
r our, expounded to the public for the first time the 
facts and pnnciples of Norfolk husbandry , tours m 
the south of England, the northern counties, vAo, 
followed, m 1771 he issued The Farnur’s Calen- 
iiar (which reached a twenty first edition in 1862) 
After 1783 he edited a penodical, The Annals of 
Agrtcullure, to which King George II F was an 
occasional contnbutor A hst of his published 
iMters of a Fainter, essays, pamphlets, &.c. on 
subjects of rural economy, the poor laws, taxation, 
&.a, would fill a page , but the most important of 
Young’s vvorls are h\s Tour in Irclami {iiZo) and 
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a great atj The society for a man of letters, or who 
has anj saenhfic pursuit, cannot be exceeded The 
intercourse between such men and the great, which, if 
it IS not upon an equal footing, ought never to east 
at all, IS respectable. Persons of the highest rank paj 
an attention to science and literature, and emulate the 
character they confer I should pitj the man who ex- 
pected, without other advantages of a very different nature, 
to be well received in a brilliant arcle at London be- 
cause he was a Fellow of the Rojal Society But this 
would not be the case with a member of the Academy 
of Saences at Pans , he is sure of a good reception 
everywhere. Perhaps this contrast depends m a great 
measure on the difference of the governments of tlie two 
conntnes Politics are too much attended to in England 
to allow a due respect to be paid to anything else, 
and should the French establish a freer government, 
academicians wull not be held in such estimation, when 
nvalled m the public esteem by the orators who hold 
forth hberty and property in a free parliament. 

A French Family Party 

The 27th [Sept. 178S] Among my letters, one to 
Mons. de la Livomere, perpetual secretary of the Soaetj of 
Agriculture here I found he was at his country seat, two 
leagues off at Mignianne On my arrival at hu. seat, he was 
sitting down to dinner with his famdy , not being past 
twelve, I thought to have escaped this awkwardness , but 
both himself and madame prevented all embarrassment 
by very unaffectedly desiring me to partake with them, 
and making not the least derangement either in table or 
looks, placed me at once at mj ease, to an indifferent 
dinner, garnished with so much ease and cheerfulness 
that I found it a repast more to my taste than the most 
splendid tables could afford. An English family m the 
country, similar in situation, taken unawares fn the same 
waj , would receive j ou with an unquiet hospitality and 
an anxious politeness , and after waiUng for a huny 
scurry derangement of doth, table, plates, sideboard, pot 
and spit, would gve you perhaps so good a dmner that 
none of the family, between anxiety and fatigue, could 
supply one word of conversation, and you would depart 
under cordial wishes that you might never return This 
folly, so common m England, is never met with m 
France the French are qmet in their houses, and do 
things without effort — Mons. Livomere conversed with 
me much on the plan of my travels, which he commended 
greatly, but thought it very extraordinary that neither 
Government, nor the Academy of Sciences, nor the 
.Academy of Agriculture, should at least be at the 
expense of my journey Tins idea is purely French , 
they have no notion of private people going out of their 
way for the pubhc good, without being paid by the 
public, nor could he well comprehend me when I told 
him that everything is well done in England, except 
what IS done with public money I was greatly con 
cemed to find that he could give me no intelligence 
concerning the residence of the late Marquis de Tourbilly, 
as It would be a provofing circumstance to pass all 
through the province without finding his houses and 
afterward hear perhaps that I had been ignorantly 
within a few miles of it In the evening returned to 
Angers. — 20 miles 

S« tonne fi French lour edited, with memoir byMivvEelham 
Edwards (1E90) and Youngs Auicbio^^aphy by the same editor 
(1E9S), also A. W Hutton s edition of the tnsh tour (1S93) 


Francis Grose (1731-91), antiquary, was bom 
at Greenford m Middlesex, son of a nch Swiss 
jeweller settled at Richmond. In the Heralds’ 
College from 1755 till 1763, he next became 
adjutant of the Hampshire and Surrey Mihtia — 
a histone service, for it was in tlie Hampshire 
Militia that Gibbon and Mitford served — and, 
when his easy habits had cost him his fortune, put 
to profit the favounte studies of his youth and 
his excellent draughtsmanship His Antiquities of 
England and Wales (1773-87) proved a success, 
and in 1789 he set out on an antiquanan tour 
through Scotland His splendid social qualities, 
his nch humour and good nature, made him friends 
everywhere — Bums one of them He went to 
Ireland on a like errand, but died suddenly m 
Dublin Grose’s work on the antiquities of Scot- 
land (to which Bums contnbuted ‘Tam o’ Shantcr,’ 
commended by the friendly editor as a ‘pretty 
poemM) appeared 1789-91, that on Ireland in 
1791 Other works were A Classical Dictionary 
of the Vulgar Ton^te (1785 , new' ed with 
^lemoir by Pierce Egan, 1823), A Provincial 
Glossary Treatise on Ancient Annour and 

Weaf oils {178 Military Antiquities (1786-88), 
The Grnmbkr (1791), and The Oho (1793) 

Richard Gongh (1735-1809), antiquary, bom 
in London, published British Topography (1768), 
Sepulchral Monuments of Great Britain (1786-99), 
an English version of Camden’s Britannia (1789), 
and more than a score of other works, histoncal, 
archaeological, topographical, and numismatical 

Dr Richard Farmer (1735-97), bom at 
Leicester, and ultimately master of Emmanuel 
College, Cambndge, published an Essay on tin. 
Learning of Shakspeare (1767), which put an end 
to the dispute concerning the classical attainments 
of the great dramatist Farmer certainly showed 
that Shakespeare had implicitly followed English 
translations of the ancient authors — as North’s 
Plutarch — copying even their errors He was 
indolent, but was a brilliant talker as well as an 
accomplished scholar 

Rdmnnd Dlalonc (1741-1812), editor of Shake- 
speare, was bom m Dublin, the son of an Irish 
judge, and graduated at Trinity College. Called 
to the Insh Bar in 1767, he fell into a fortune, 
and from 1777 devoted himself to literary work in 
London, his first publication being a ‘ supplement ’ 
to Steevens’s version of Johnson’s edition of Shake- 
speare (1778), see VoL I of this work, p 376 
Malone’s owm edition of the great dramatist (1790) 
was warmly received, and deservedly so, his 
learned dissertations on the history of the stage 
and on the genuineness of the three plays of 
Henry VI espeaally attracted notice. He Ind 
been one of the first to e.\press his disbelief in 
Chatterton’s Rov ley Poems, and in 1796 he de- 
nounced Ireland’s forgenes He WTote a Life of 
his fnend Sir Joshua Rey’nolds , he edited Dry den, 
wnth a memoir , and he left behind a large miss of 
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miterials for ‘The Variorum Shakespeare,’ edited 
in 1821 by James Boswell the younger See the 
Life b% Sir James Prior (i860) 

Samuel Parr (1747-1825), ‘the AVliig John- 
son,’ was better known as a classical scholar than 
as a theologian, but probably owed the extraor- 
dinary fame he enjoyed to his extraordinary and 
amazing pow ers as a talker , though e\ en here he 
was lery inferior to his prototype — he had John- 
son’s pomposity, lo\e of antithesis, and roughness 
without his deeper gifts His collected worl s 
(8 \ols 8\o, 1828) deal witli matters historical, 
critical, metaphysical, there are sermons and a 
mass of unamnged correspondence , but notliing 
here justifies or e\en explains his great reputation. 
His style is mannered and xerbosc to a degree, 
and nothing of his is now read His Clia>acters of 
Fox (1809) IS his best-known work, it discusses 
Charles James Fox in ranous aspects, argues for 
reform of the cnminal law, and is as usual oierlatd 
with notes His celebrated Spital sermon preached 
before the Lord Mayor at Easter 1800 displays m 
Its pnnted form fifty one pages of text and two 
hundred and twehe of notes Sydney Smith 
humorously compared the sermon to Dr Parr’s 
wig, which, ‘while it trespassed a little on the 
orthodox magnitude of perukes in the anterior 
parts, scorned c\cn episcopal limits behind, and 
swelled out into boundless contcxity of fnrz.’ 
Godwin attacked some of the pnnciples laid dowai 
m this discourse, as not sufficiently democratic 
for his taste , for, though a staunch Whig, Dr Parr 
was no revolutionist or let oiler — his aim was to 
ameliorate the condition of the poor by education 
and other constitutional means Parr, bom a 
surgeon’s son at Harrow, was educated at Harrow 
and Cambridge , taught at Harrow , w as head- 
master of Nontach grammar-school (1778-86), 
held a senes of livings, on one of which, at Hatton 
near Want ick, he spent the latter half of his life 
An uncompromising Whig, he hated Evangelicals, 
and was theologically' of the anti-mystcnous school 
of Palcy and Watson De Quincey’s — somewhat 
unfair — essay on Whiggism and literature contains 
a bnlliant criticism of Parr 

William Ceve (1747-1828) was bom in Lon- 
don, and from Eton passed to King’s College, 
Cambridge, of which he became a Fellow in 1768 
As tutor to the sons of four persons of quality, he 
spent most of twenty years on the Continent, and 
published accounts of his travels in SwaUcrland 
(1778-1801), and in Poland, Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark (1778-84) His History of the House 
of Austria (iSoy) became at once the standard 
English authonty on that subject, and his Memoirs 
of Sir Robert Walpole (1798) and of Marlborough 
(1816-19)— not to speak of other historical works 
— were important as containing letters pnvate, 
official, and diplomatic, wath other details drawai 
from manuscript collections , though he was rather 
a dull waiter, a partisan Whig, and as a biographer 


apt to magnify the ments and sink the defects of 
his hero He died, a prebendarv of Salisbury and 
Archdeacon of Wilts, at Bemerton rectory 

Jlllaiii Miiford (1744-1827), author of the 
famous History of Greece, was of Northumbnan 
stock but bom in London, and educated at Chcani 
School, Surrey, and Queen’s College, Oxford. He 
studied law, but on his father’s death succeeded to 
the family estate at Exbury in Hampshire, where, 
dev oting himself mainly to the study of Greek litera 
ture, he lived till his death His first publication 
was an Lssa) on the Harmony of Language (1774, 
While in the niilitia he published a Treatise on 
the Military Font, and farticulai 1 ) of the Milt ha 
of the Ktigdoni — a subject which engrossed much 
of his attention , and when a member of the House 
of Commons he advocated the cause of the miiitia 
with much fervour, recommending a salutary 
jealousy of a standing army On the suggestion 
of Gibbon, a fellow officer in the South Hampshire 
Miliiia, he undertook his great worl. The Histor) 
of Gnccc (1784-1810, new editions repeatedly till 
1835) Byron sketched his characicnstics ‘His 
great pleasure consists in praising tyrants, abus- 
ing Plutarch, spelling oddlv, and waiting quaintly , 
and what is strange, after all, ms is the best 
modem Historv of Greece in any language, and 
he is perliajis the best of all modem historians 
wliatsoever Having named his sms,’ adds the 
courteous critic, ‘it is but fur to state his virtues— 
learning, labour, research, wratli, and partiality I 
call the latter virtues in a wntcr, because thev 
make him write in earnest ’ 1 he earnestness of 
Mitford IS loo often directed against ‘llie inherent 
weakness and tlic indelible barbansm of domo- 
cratical government’ He was a warm admirer of 
the English constitution and of the monarchical 
form of government, and a fanatical cnemv of 
French republicanism This bias led him to be 
unjust to the Athenian people, ‘die sovereign 
beggars of Athens ’ And while he unhesitatingly 
accepted all the good he found credited to 
monarclis and tyrants, he was apt to exaggerate 
or ov erstate defects charged against democracies 
and democrats Philip! of Macedonia was a great 
statesman, Demosthenes a mere noisy demagogue 
But, as By'ron said, his pugnacious zeal to prove 
his case made him diligent in minute research , 
his book surpassed all earlier English works 
on the subject, and held the field till the appear 
ance of the fairer and more scholarly works of 
Tliirlwall and Grote Freeman, an uncompro- 
mising critic, said of IMitford that he was ‘a bad 
scholar, a bad historian, and a bad vvaater of 
English,’ but yet ‘the first vv-nter of anv note 
who found out that Grecian historv was a living 
thing w ith a practical bearing ’ Mitford vvTOte also 
on the Com Laws and on design in architecture. 

Condomnation and Death of Socrates 
We are not informed when Socrates first became 
distinguished as a Sophist , for in that description of 
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men he uns in his omi day reckoned, ^^’hen tlie wit 
of Anslophanes was directed against him in the theatre, 
he was already among the most emment, but his emi 
nence seems to have been then recent It was about 
the tenth or eleienth year of the Peloponnesian war, 
when he was six or sesen and forty jears of age, that, 
after the manner of the old comedy, he was offered to 
public derision upon the stage b) his own name, as 
one of the persons of the drama, in the comedy of 
Aristophanes called The Clouds, which is )Ct extant 
Two or three and twentj jears had elapsed since 
the first representation of The Clouds, the storms of 
conquest suffered from a foreign enemj, and of four 
revolutions m the avil government of the countiy, had 
passed , nearl) three years had followed of that quiet 
which the reiolution under Thrasybulus produced, and 
the act of amncst) should hare confirmed, when a 
young man named Melitus went to the king archon, 
and in the usual form dehrered an information against 
Socrates, and bound himself to prosecute The informa- 
tion ran thus ' Melitus, son of Melitus, of the borough 
of Pitthos, declares these upon oath against Socrates, son 
of Sophroniscus, of the borough of Alopece Socrates 
IS guilty of renting the gods whom the at} acknow- 
ledges, and of preaching other new gods moreover, 
he IS guilty of corrupting the }Outh Penalt}, death,’ 
Xenophon begins his Memonals of his rei cred master 
with declanng his wonder how the Athenians could 
have been persuaded to condemn to death a man of 
sudi uncommonly clear innocence and e'-alted wortlu 
jElian, though for authonty he can bear no comparison 
with Xenophon, has nevertheless, I think, giien the 
solution ' Socrates,’ he savs, ‘ disliked the Athenian 
constitution , for he saw that democracy is tyrannical, 
and abounds with all the etuis of absolute monarchy’ 
But though the pohtical arcumstanccs of the times 
made it necessary for contemporary writers to speak 
with caution, yet both Xenophon and Plato hate 
declared enough to shew that the assertion of fElian 
was well founded, and further proof, were it tvanted, 
may be derived from another early wntcr, nearly 
contemporary, and deeply tersed in the politics of his 
age, the ontor yPschmes Indeed, though not stated 
m the indictment, tet it was urged against Socrates by 
his prosecutors before the court, that he was disaffected 
to the democracy , and in proof, they affirmed it to 
lie notonous that he had ridiculed what the Atheman 
constitution prescribed, the appointment to magistracy 
by lot ‘Thus,’ they said, ‘he taught his numerous 
followers, youths of the pnncipal families of the aty, 
to despise the established gos emment, and to be tur 
bulcnt and seditious , and his success had been seen 
in the conduct of two of the most eminent, Alabiadcs 
and Cntias Even the best things he coniertcd to 
these ill purposes from the most esteemed poets, 
and particularly from Homer, he selected passages to 
enforce liis anti dcmocratical pnnaples ’ 

Socrates, it appears, indeed, w as not inclined to deny 
Ills disapprobation of the Atheman constitution His 
defence itself, as it is reported by Plato, contains matter 
on which to found an accusation against him of dis 
affection to the sOTcreignty of the people, such as, 
under the jealous tiaanny of the Athenian democracy, 
would sometimes subjea a man to the pcnalbcs of 
high treason. ‘ You well 1 now ,’ he says, ‘ Athenians, 
that had I engaged m pubhc business I should long 


ago have penshed witliout procunng any adiantage 
either to you or to myself Let not the tmth offend 
you It IS no pecuhanty of your democracy, or of 
your national character, but whereier the people is 
sovereign, no man who shall dare honestly to oppose 
injustice — frequent and extravagant mjustice — can avoid 
destruction ’ 

Without this proof, indeed, we might reasonably 
believe that though Socrates was a good and faithful 
subject of the Athenian government, and v ould pro- 
mote no sedition, no pohtical violence, yet he could not 
like the Athenian constitution He washed for whole 
some changes by gentle means, and it seems even to 
have been a pnnapal object of the labours to which 
he dedicated himself, to mfuse pnnnples into the 
rising generation that might brmg about, the desirable 
change insensibly 

Mebtus, who stood forward ns his principal accuser, 
was, as Plato mforms us, noway a man of any great 
consideration His legal description gves some proba 
bility to the conjecture that his father was one of the 
commissioners sent to Lacedmmon from the moderate 
party, who opposed the ten successors of the thirty 
tyrants, while Thrasybulus held Pireus, and Pausanias 
was encamped before Athens He was a poet, and 
stood forward as in a common cause of the poets, who 
esteemed the doctrme of Socrates injurious to their 
interest. Lnsupported, his acaisation would have been 
Iitde formidable, but he seems to have been a mere 
instrument in the busmess He was soon joined by 
Lycon, one of the most powerful speakers of his time 
Lycon was the avowed patron of the rhetonaans, who, 
as well as the poets, thought their interest injured by 
the moral philosopher’s doctnne. I know not that on 
any other occasion in Grecian history we have any 
account of this kind of party interest operating, but 
from arcumstanccs nearly analogous m our own country 
— if we substitute for poets the clergy, and for rheto 
riciam, the lawvers — we may gather what might be the 
parly spint, and what the weight of influence of tlic 
rhetonaans and poets m Athens, \Yith Lycon, Anytus, 
a man scarcely second to any in the commonwealth 
in rank and general estimation, who had held high 
command with reputation in the Peloponnesian war, 
and had been the pnnapal associate of Thrasybulus 
in the war against the thirty, and the restoration 
of the democracy, declared himself a supporter of tlie 
prosecution. Nothing in the accusation could, by any 
known law of Athens, affect the life of the accused In 
England no man would be put upon trial on so vague 
a charge — no grand jury would listen to it But in 
Athens, if the party was strong enough, it signified 
little what was the law Mhen Lvcon and Anytus 
came forward, Socrates saw that his condemnation was 
already deaded 

By the course of his life, how ever, and by the turn of 
his thoughts for many years, he had so prepared hipisclf 
for all events, that, far from alarmed at the probability of 
his condemnation, he rather rejoiced at it, as at his age 
a fortunate occurrence. He was persuaded of the soul s 
immortalitv, and of the superintending providence of an 
all good Daly, whose favour he had alwavs been assidu 
ously endeavouring to deserve. Men fear death, he said, 
as if unquestionably the greatest evd, and vet no man 
knows that it may not be the greatest good If, indeed, 
great joy^ were in prospect, he might, and his friends for 
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him, wth somewhat more reason, regret the c\cnt , but 
at his years, and wth his scanty forlnnc-lhough he was 
happy enough at setent) still to presera e both body and 
mind in aagour— yet even his present gratifications must 
necessanly soon decay To aaoid, therefore, the evils 
of age, pain, sickness, decay of sight, decay of heanng, 
perhaps decay of understanding, by the easiest of deaths 
(for such the Athenian mode of execution— by a draught 
of hemlock — was reputed), clieercd with the company 
of surrounding friends, could not be otherwise than a 
blessing 

Xenophon says that, by condescending to a little 
supphcation, Socrates might easily have obtmned his 
acquittal No admonition or entreaty of his fnends, 
however, could persuade him to such an unworthincss 
On the contrary , w hen put upon his defence, he told the 
people that he did not plead for his own sake, but for 
theirs, wishing them to avoid the guilt of an unjust con 
demnation. It was usual for accused persons to bewail 
their apprehended lot, wath tears to supplicate favour, and, 
by exhibiting their children upon the bema, to endeavour 
to excite pity He ihouglit it, lie said, more respectful 
to the court, as w ell as more becoming liimself, to omit 
all this , however aware that their sentimcnU were likely 
so far to differ from his that judgment would be given in 
anger for it 

Condemnation pronounced wrought no change upon 
him He again addressed the court, declared his inno 
cence of the matters laid agamst him, and observed that, 
even if every cliarge had been completely proved, still, 
all together did not, according to any know n law, amount 
to a capital cnnie. * But,’ in conclusion he said, ‘ it is 
time to depart— I to die, you to live , but which for the 
greater good, God only knows ’ 

It was usual at Athens for execution very soon to 
follow condemnation— commonly on the morrow , but it 
happened that the condemnation of Socrates took place on 
the eve of the day appointed for the sacred ceremony of 
crowning the galley which carried the annual offenngs to 
the gods worshipped at Delos, and immemorial tradition 
forbade all executions till the sacred vessel’s return 
Thus the death of Socrates was respited thirty days, 
while his fnends had free access to him in the prison 
ianng all that time he admirably supported his con 
stancy Means were concerted for his escape, the jailer 
was bnbed, a vessel prejjared, and a secure retreat in 
Thessaly provided No arguments, no prayers, could 
persuade him to use the opportunity He had always 
taught the duty of obedience to the laws, and he would 
not furnish an example of the breach of it To no 
purpose It was urged that he had been unjustly con 
demned — he had alwaiys held that wrong did not justify 
wrong He waited wrth perfect composure the return 
of the sacred vessel, reasoned on the immortality of the 
soul, the advantage of virtue, the happiness denved from 
having made it through life his pursuit, and wrth his 
fnends about him, took the fatal cup and died 
Wnters who after Xenophon and Plato hav'e related 
the death of Soemtes, seem to have held themselves 
bound to vre wrth those who preceded Uiem in givrng 
pathos to the story The purpose here has been rather 
to render it intelligible — to shew its connection with the 
pohtical history of Athens — to denv e from it illustration 
of the pohtical history The magnammity of Socrates, 
the pnncipal effiaent of the pathos, surely deserves ad 
miration , yet it is not that in which he has most out 


shone other men The circumstances of Lord Russell’s 
fate were far more trying Soentes, we may reasonably 
suppose, would have borne LonI Russell’s tnal, but 
with Bishop Burnet for lus eulogist, instead of Pkito pnd 
Xenophon, he would not have had Ins present splendid 
fame The singular merit of Socrates lay m the puniy 
and the usefulness of his manners and conversation, 
the clearness with which he saw and the steadiness 
vnth which he practised, in a blind and corrupt age, 
all moral duties, the disinterestedness and the zeal with 
vvlucli be devoted himself to the benefit of others, and 
the enlarged and warm benevolence, whence bis supreme 
and almost only pleasure sccnas to have consisted in 
doing good Tiic puniy of Chnstian morality, hide 
enough, indeed, seen in practice, nucrtbcless is liccomt 
so familiar in theory that it passes almost for obnous, 
and even congenial to the human mind Those only 
w ill justly estimate the ment of that near approach to it 
which Socrates made who wall take the pains to gather 

as they may from the waitings of his contemporantt 

and predecessors— how lilllc conception was entertained 
of it before his lime , how dull to a just moral sense the 
human mind has really been how slow the progress la 
the imcsligntion of moral duties, c%en where not ouy 
great pains have lictn taken, hut the greatest abilititt 
zealously employed, and when discovered, how difficult 
It has been to establish them bv proofs beyond conti^ 
versy, or proofs even that should be generally admitted 
by the reason of mem It is through the light which 
Socrates diffused by Ins doctrmc, enforced by his prac 
tice, with the advantage of having both the doctrine 
and the practice exhibited to highest advantage * 
incomparnble wnlings of djsctplcs such as Xenop oi' 
and riato, that Ins life forms nn era m the history ol 
Athens and of man 

See the Life of Miifon), prefixed to the seventh 
ffislory [iBiS) by hi5 brother Lord Rederdale, Lord Cbancellor 
Ireland -The Rev John Milford (rrBl-iBjpX who «TOte p«M 
and criticism and edited a dozen of ibe Aldine poel' a 
man , he eras an Onel man, nnd held Benham and two other Suftolt 

liMtigs. Miss Mitford was of anollicr stock* 

Jolin Horne Toolcc (1736-1812), k-nown m 
literature as philologist, but notable rather for his 
political and social character, was the son of Mr 
Home, a wealthy London poulterer, so that vvlim 
asked by schoolfellows what his father was, e 
could answer, ‘A Turiej merchant’ Well educated 
— first at Westminster, then at Eton, and after 
wards at St John’s College, Cambndgc— he took 
orders, hut disliking the clerical profession, he 
studied law at the Middle Temple, look a livi^ 
for a short time to please his father, and trav 
in France and Italy as tutor to a son of Elwes t e 
miser , but havang cast off the clencal charac er 
in these Continental tours, he never resumed it 
He became an active politician and supporter 
of John Wilkes, m praise of whom he wrote 
an anonymous pamphlet in 1763 When 'J' *7 ^ 
Wilkes stood for Middlesex, ‘Parson Home 
pledged his credit for the expenses, and said that 
‘ in a cause so just and holy he would dye his black 
coat red’ George III having from the throne m 
1770 censured an address presented by the London 
city authorities, the latter waited upon the sovereign 
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with another ‘ humble address,’ remonstrance, and 
petition, reiterating their request for the dissolution 
of Parliament and the dismissal of Ministers Thej 
were again repulsed, the king saying that he would 
consider such a use of his prerogatis e as dangerous 
to the interests and constitution of the country 
Home Tooke, anticipating such a reception, sug- 
gested to his fnend Beckford, the Lord Mayor, the 
idea of a repl> to the soiereign — a measure un- 
exampled in our historj MTien the Lord Major 
had retired from the royal presence, ‘ I saw Beck- 
ford,’ said Tooke, ‘just after he came from St 
James’s I asked him what he had said to the 
king , and he replied that he had been so con 
fused, he scarcelj knew what he had said. “ But,” 
cned I, your speech must be sent to the pipers , 
I’ll write It for tou”’ He did so , it was pnnted 
and circulated o\er the kingdom, and was ulti- 
mate!) engraied on the pedestal of Beckford’s 
statue m Guildhall This unspoken speech, famous 
as that of a parson who had bearded a king on his 
throne, is as follows 

JIosT Gracious Sovereign — Will your majesty 
be pleased so far to condescend as to permit the mayor 
of your loyal city of London to declare in your roval 
presence, on behalf of his fellow aUzens, how much 
the bare apjireheiisioii of your majestj’s displeasure 
would, at ail times, affect their minds? The declaration 
of that displeasure has already filled them with inex 
presslble aniietv, and with the deepest affliction Permit 
me, sire, to assure your majesty, that )our majesty has 
not m all jiiur dominions any subjects more faithful, 
more dutiful, or more affectionate to your majest)’s 
person or family, or more ready to sacrifice their lives 
and fortunes in the maintenance of the true honour 
and dignity of jour crown. We do, therefore, with 
the greatest humihty and submission, most eamestlj sup 
plicate your majesty that jou will not dismiss us from 
your presence without expressing a more favourable 
opinion of your faithful citizens, and without some com 
fort, without some prospect at least, of redress Permit 
me, sire, farther to observe that whoever has already 
dared, or shall hereafter endeavour, to ahenate your 
majestj'’s affections from jour loyal subjects in general, 
and from the atj of London in particular, and to with 
draw jour confidence in and regard for jour people, is 
an enemy to yonr majesty s person and family, a violator 
of the pubhe peace, and a betrayer of our happy const! 
tution as It was established at the glonous and neces 
sary revolution 

Home’s subsequent quarrel with Wilkes and 
controversy with Junius are well knovviu He had 
ere thi^ formallj sev ered himself fixim the Church 
(t773)>^<i again taken to the study of the law 
His spirited opposition to an enclosure bill pro 
cured him favour and the prospect of a fortune 
(never fully realised) from a wealthy client, Mr 
Tooke of Purlej (near Reading), whose surname 
he in 1782 assumed. Hence also the sub-title of his 
greatest work, Cpea Pteroenta, or the Diversions 
of Piirley So early as 1778 Home Tooke hid 
addressed a Letter to Mr Dunning on the rudi- 
ments of grammar, and the pnnaples there laid 


down were followed up and treated at length m 
the Dive) stons, of which the first part appeared 
in 1786, and a second part in 1805 Wit, pohtics, 
metaphysics, etymology, and grammar arc cun- 
ously mingled in this work. The aim (wholly 
fallacious) was to prove that all the parts of speech, 
including those which grammanans considered as 
expletives and unmeaning particles, may be re- 
solved into nouns and verbs, and the author’s 
knowledge of the Northern languages was no less 
highly commended than his liveliness and acute 
ness Home Tooke commenced the Diveistons 
during an impnsonment in the King’s Bench for 
promoting a subscnption ‘ for the Americans bar- 
barously murdered at Lexington by the king’s 
soldiers in 1775 ,’ ind he was afterwards debarred 
from the Bar by the king’s orders In 1794 he 
was tried for high treason, being accused with 
Hard), Thelwall, and others of conspinng and 
corresponding with the French Convention to 
overthrow the English constitution. His trial, 
to which the eloquence of Erskine, his counsel, 
gave something more than temporary import- 
ance, exated intense interest, lasted several days, 
and ended in icquittaL He twice stood unsuc- 
cessfully for Westminster , for a short time sat 
in Parliament as member for Old Sarum, but 
did not distinguish himself either as legislator or 
debater , and next year was excluded by a special 
Act prev enting clerks in holv orders from sitting in 
Parliament. He spent his latter j ears in lettered 
retirement at Wimbledon, entertaining his friends 
to Sunday dinners and quiet parties, and delighting 
them with his lively and all too varied conversa- 
tion His fortune he left to his natural chddren 

Words as Signs or AbbrevlatlonB 

H — I imagine that it is, in some measure, with the 
vehicle of our thoughts as with the vehicles for our 
bodies. Necessity produced both The first carnage 
for men was no doubt invented to transport the bodies 
of those who from mfirimty, or otherwise, could not 
move themselves But should any one, desirous of under- 
standing the purpose and meaning of all the parts of our 
modem elegant carnages, attempt to explain them upon 
this one pnnciple alone, viz. — that they were neces 
sary for conveyance — he would find himself wofully 
puzzled to account for the wheels, the seats, the springs, 
the blmds, the glasses, the lining, &.C. , not to mention 
the mere ornamental parts of plding, varnish, &.C 

Abbreviations are the wheels of language, the "oitigs 
of Mercury And though we might be dragged along 
without them, it would be with mueh difficulty, very 
heav ily and tediously 

There is nothing more admirable nor more useful than 
the mvention of signs at the same time there is nothing 
more productive of error when we neglect to observe 
their complication. Into what blunders, and conse 
qnently into what disputes and difficulties, might not 
the excellent art of Short hand waiting (practised almost 
exclusively by the English) lead foreign philosophers, 
who, not knowing that we had any other alphabet, should 
suppose each mark to be the sign of a single sound ! If 
they were very laborious and very learned indeed, it is 
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likcK tkiej «oul(l -nntc ns man} volumes on the subject, 
and nith as much bitterness against each other, -is 
Grammanans ha\e done from the same sort of mistake 
conccmmg Language until perhaps it should be sug 
gested to them that there ma\ be not only signs of 
sounds, but again, for the sake of abbreviation, signs 
of those signs, one under another in a continued 
progression. 

B — I think I begin to comprehend you. \ ou mean 
to sa\ that ihe errors of Grammarians has e arisen from 
sU])posing all words to be immediately either the signs of 
thing! or the signs of ideas whereas in fact many words 
arc mirtl) abbrexnatiom employed for despatch, and are 
the signs of other words And that these are the arti 
ficial wings of Mercury, b} means of which the Argus 
(.}cs of philosophy have been cheated 

// — It IS m} meaning 

y?— \\cll, we can onl) judge of }our opmion after 
we have heard how }OU maintain it. Proceed, and strip 
him of his wings. The) seem easy enough to be taken 
off for it strikes me now, after what you have said, that 
the) arc indeed put on in a peculiar manner, and do not, 
like those of other winged deities, make a part of his 
bodv \ou have onl) to loose the stnngs from his feet, 
and take off his cap Come — Let us see what sort of 
figure he will make without them. 

11 — The first aim of Language was to commuuicaie 
our thoughts , the second, to do it with dapatch (I 
mean intirely to disregard whatever additions or altera 
tions have licen made for the sake of beauty, or ornament, 
ease, gracefulness, or pleasure ) Tlie difficulties and dis 
putci concerning Language have arisen almost intirely 
from neglecting the consideration of the latter purpose 
of siKoch which, though subordinate to the former, is 
alinoA as necessary m the commerce of mankind, and 
has a much greater share in accounting for the different 
■mrls of words Words have been called winged, and 
tlicv well deserve that name, when their abbrcvaations 
arc compared with the progress which speech could 
make without these mvcntions, but compared with the 
rapidit} of thought, thci have not the smallest claim to 
that title Philosophers have calculated the difference of 
vclocit) lictwecn sound and light but who will attempt 
to calculate the difference between speech and thought? 
Mhat wonder then that the invention of all ages should 
have been upon the stretch to add such wings to their 
conversation as might enable it, if possible, to keep jmcc 
in some measure with their minds? — Hence chiefly the 
V ariet) of w ords Chap ,.) 

rh<* jnlcrlocutons ire I! tlie author, and B his fnend Dr 
Ikadrm, afierwnrds Ptthop of Gloucester Sco the I ife bj 
jV. Steiih^ns (1813’) and Thorold Rogers b Historical Cleanings 
(snd '^rics, 1S70). 

Lortl Thurlow (1732-1806), Lord Chancellor, 
was coarse m speech and manners, profane, and 
immoral )ct of him it was that Fo\ made the 
famous bon mot ‘No man was so wase as Thurlow 
loolcd Idle and insubordinate at school and 
college, he was sent down from Cambridge without 
a degree , but called to the Bar m 1754, he secured 
Ills greatest tnumph b\ Ins speech in the Douglas 
Peerage Case (1769) A zealous supporter of 
Lord North, he won George Ill’s good-will b} 
ttplioldiiig strongl) his Amencan pohc), and be 
came Lord Chancellor m 1778 He was at the 


same time the secret and confidential adviser of 
the king, and the dictator of the House of Lords 
Under Rockingham he undermined his colleagues, 
Foa and North compelled Inm to retire, and Pitt 
restored him But when he again worked against 
his colleagues, Pitt told the king either he or 
Thurlow must retire, and the king at last assented 
to his dismissal (1792) He made one short 
speech that was ‘superlatively great’ Its effect, 
both within the walls of Parliament and out 
of them, was prodigious It gave Lord Thurlow 
an ascendency m the House which no Chancellor 
had ever possessed , it inv ested him m pubhc 
opmion with a character of independence and 
honour, and this, though he was ever on the un 
popular side in politics, made him alvvavs popular 
wnth the people The Duke of Grafton, dunng a 
debate in the House of Lords, took occasion to 
reproach Thurlow w ith his plebeian e\traction and 
his recent admission to the peerage. Thurlow 
rose from the woolsack, advanced slowly to 
the place from which the Chancellor generall} 
addresses the House, then fixing on the Duke 
the look of Jove when he grasped the thunder, 
began m a loud v oice 

‘ I am amazed at the attack the noble duke has made 
on me Yes, mj Lords,’ considerably rnismg his voice, 
‘ I am amazed at his Grace’s speech The noble duke 
cannot look before him, behind him, or on either side of 
him without seeing some noble peer who ow cs his scat 
in this House to successful exertions in the profession to 
which I belong Does he not feel that it is as honour 
able to owe it to these as to being the aceident of an 
accident? To all these noble Lords the language of the 
noble duke is ns applicable and as insulting as it is to 
mj-self But I don’t fear to meet it single and alone. 
No one venerates the peerage more than I do, but, my 
Lords, I must say that the peerage soliated me, not I 
the jieeragc Nay, more, I can say, and will su), that 
as a peer of parliament, as Speaker of tins right honour 
able House, as Keeper of tlie Great Seal, as Guardian of 
his Majestj’s Consaence, as Lord High Chancellor of 
England, nay, even in that character alone in which 
the noble duke would think it an affront to be con 
sidcred — as a man — I am at this moment as respectable 
— I beg leave to add, I am at this moment as much 
respected — as the proudest peer I now look down upon 

Lord Erskinc (1750-1823) left a senes of 
printed speeches which rank amongst the finest 
specimens wc have of English forensic orator)' 
Thomas Erskmc was the youngest son of the Earl 
of Buchan, and brotlier of Harry Erskinc, the 
eloquent and watt) Lord Advocate of Scotland. 
He sen cd both in the nav-v -md army , but threw 
up Ins commission in order to Study law at Lin 
coin’s Inn, took also a degree at Cambndge, and 
was called to the Bar in his twenty-eighth year 
His first speech (177S), in defence of Captain 
Baillie, lieutenant-governor of Greenwich Hospital 
(charged with libel), at once put him above all his 
brcthien of the Bar Next year saw an equally 
successful defence of Admiral Lord Kcppcl, and 
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m 1781 he secured the acquittal of Lord George 
Gordon In 1783 he entered Parliament as 
member for Portsmouth The floor of the House 
of Commons, it has been said, is strewn mth the 
weeks of laiiyers’ reputations, and Erskine’s ap- 
pearances there nere, comparatn ely, failures, he 
ne\er became a great p'lrhamentarv orator His 
s>•mpath^ wth the French Re\olution led him to 
join the ‘Fnends of the People,’ and to under- 
tal e the defence in many political prosecutions of 
I793~94- His acceptance of a retainer from Tom 
Paine cost him his appointment as attome\ to the 
Pnnee of Wales , his speeches for him and Frost, 
Hardy, and Home Tooke nere speaally famous, 
that for Hadfield (1800), indicted for shooting at 
George III, ws a destructive analysis of the 
current theory' of cnminal responsibility in mental 
disease. In 1806 Erskine was raised to the peer- 
age and the woolsack, but resigned next \car, and 
gradually retired into pn\atc life, though he con- 
tinued to mix m soaety, ■where his Ineliness and 
wit, his \anit% and eccentricities, rendered him a 
fa^ ounte. He died at Almondcll in Linlithgow shire. 
In 1821 he had made a second marriage, this time 
at Gretna Green He published a pamphlet on 
army abuses m 1772 , a discussion of the war wnth 
France in 1797, a utopian political romance, 
Armataj a pamphlet in fa\our of the Greeks, 
and some poems His decisions as Lord Chan- 
cellor were satincally sUled the ‘ ApocryTsha,’ and 
added nothing to his fame His reputation was 
soleh forensic, and m this respect is unn\ ailed in 
the histon. of the English Bar He was a zealous 
student of the best English literature, and knew 
most of Milton by heart The following piara- 
graphs are from Erskine’s speech in defence 
of a publisher, Stockdale (9th December 1789), 
who had published a defence of Warren Hastings 
wntten by the Res John Logan (sec page 529), 
and affirmed to constitute a libel on the House of 
Commons 

On the La'w of UbeL 

Gentlemen, the question you have therefore to try 
upon all this matter is extremely simple It is neither 
more nor less than this At a time when the charges 
against Mr Hastings were, by the implied consent of 
the Commons, m e\ ery hand and on every table — when, 
by their managers, the lightning of eloquence was inces 
santly consuming him, and flashing in the eyes of the 
public — when eicry man was wilh perfect impunity 
saying, and v nting, and publishing just what he pleased 
of the supposed plunderer and devastator of nations — 
would It have been cnmmal in Mr Hastings himscF to 
remind the public that he was a natne of this free land, 
entitled to the common protecUon of her justice, and 
that he had a defence in his turn to otfer to them, the 
outlines of which he implored them m the meantime to 
rcceiie, as an antidote to the unlimited and unpunished 
poison in arculation against him’ This is, without 
colour or exaggeration, the true question you are to 
decide. Because I assert, •without the hazard of contra 
dicUon, that if Air Hastings himself could have stood 
jnstified or excused in your eyes for publishing this 


tolnme in his own defence, the author, if he wrote it 
bond fide to defend him, must stand equally excused and 
justified , and if the author be justified, the publisher 
cannot be cnmmal, unless you have etidence that it ■was- 
published by him tvith a difierent spmt and intention 
from those in which it teas ■wntten The question, there 
fore, IS correctly what I just now stated it to be — Could 
Mr Hastings hate been condemned to infamy for wntmg 
this book? 

Gentlemen, I tremble tnth indignation to be dnven to 
put such a quesbon in England Shall it be endured 
that a subject of this country may be impeached by the 
Commons for the transactions of twenty y cars — that the 
accusation shall spread as wide as the region of letters — 
that the accused sliall stand, day after day and year after 
year, as a spectacle before the public, which shall be 
kept in a perpetual state of inflammation against him , 
yet that he shall not, without the severest penalties, be 
permitted to submit anythmg to the judgment of man 
kmd in his defence’ If this be law (which it is for 
you tOKlay to decide), such a man has no trial That 
great hall, built by our fathers for English justice, is 
no longer a court, but an altar , and an Enghshman, 
instead of being judged in it by God and hts country, 
IS a victim and a sacrifice 

On the Government of India 

The unhappy people of India, feeble and effeminate 
as they are from the softness of their chmate, and sub 
dued and broken as they have been by the knavery and 
strength of aiihsition, still occasionally start up in all 
the vigour and intelligence of insulted nature. To be 
gotemed at all, they must be gotemed by a rod of iron , 
and our empire in the East would long since have been 
lost to Great Bntam if skill and military prowess had 
not united their efforts to support an authonty which 
Heaycn neter gave, by means yvhich it neter can 
sanction. 

Gentlemen, I think I can obsene that you are touched 
with this yvay of considering the subject , and I can 
account for it. I hayc not been considcnng it through 
the cold medium of books, but have been speaking of 
man and his nature, and of human dominion, from what 
I hayc seen of them myself amongst reluctant nations 
submitting to our authonty I know what they feel, 
and hoyy such feelings can alone be suppressed I haye 
heard them in my youth, from a naked say age in the 
indignant character of a pnnee surrounded by his sub 
jects, addressing the goyemor of a Bntish colony, holding 
a bundle of sticks in his hand, as the notes of his un 
lettered eloquence^ * AVho is it ’ ’ said the jealous ruler 
oyer the desert, encroached upon by the restless foot of 
English adyenture — ‘who is it that causes this nyer to 
nse. in the high mountains and empty itself into the 
ocean ? AVho is it that causes to blow the loud winds 
of winter, and that calms them agiin in the summer’ 
AMio IS it that rears up the shade of those lofty forests, 
and blasts them with the quick lightning at his pleasure ? 

■ The same Being who gaye to you a country on the other 
side of the yyaters, and gave ours to ns , and by this Utle 
yye will defend it,’ said the yvamor, thro^wing down his 
tomahayyl upon the ground, and raismg the yvar sound 
of his nation These are the feelings of subjugated man 
all round the globe , and, depend upon it, nothing but 
fear will control where it is vain to look for affection. 

It 15 the nature of cyerything that is great and useful, 
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both in the animate and inanimate Morld, to be tnld and 
irregular, ami a e must be contented to take them, intb 
the alloj-s iihich Ixtlong to them, or live iiithont them 
Genius breaks from the fetters of cnticism, but its 
wanderings are sanctioned bj its majestj and wisdom 
when It advances m its path subject it to the cntic, and 
jou tame it into dullness Wighty niers break down 
their lianks in the winter, sweeping away to death the 
flocks which are fattened on the sod that they fertilise 
in the summer the few may be saved by embankments 
from drowning, but the flock must perish from hunger 
Tempests occasional!) shake our dwellings and dissipate 
our commerce , but the) scourge before them the lazy 
elements, w hich w ithout them w ould stagnate into pesti 
Icnce In like manner, Libert) herself, the last and best 
gift of God to his creatures, must be taken just as she 
IS )ou might pare her down into bashful regularity, and 
shape her into a perfect model of severe scrupulous law, 
but she would then be Libert) no longer, and vou must 
be content to die under the lash of this inexorable justice 
which )ou had exchanged for the banners of Freedom. 

Justice and Mercy 

Ever) human tnbunal ought to take care to administer 
justice, as wc look, hereafter, to have justice admimstered 
to ourselves Upon the principle on which the Attor 
nc) general pra)s sentence upon my client — God have 
mere) upon us I Instead of standing before him in judg 
ment with the hopes and consolations of Christians, we 
must call upon the mountains to cover us , for which of 
us can present, for omniscient examination, a pure, un 
spotted, and faultless course? But I humbly expect that 
the benevolent Author of our lieing wall judge us ns I 
Iiavc been pointing out for )our example. Holding up 
the great volume of our lives in Ins hands, and regarding 
the general scope of them, if he discovers benevolence, 
cliant) , and good w ill to man beating m the heart, where 
he alone can look — if he finds that our conduct, though 
often forced out of the path b) our infirmities, has been 
in general well directed — his all searclimg eye will 
assurcdl) never pursue us into those little comers of 
our hve^, much less wall Ins justice select tliem for punish 
ment, without the general context of our existence, bv 
V Inch faults ma) be sometimes found to have grown out 
of virtues, and very man) of our heaviest offences to have 
been grafted b) human imperfection upon the best and 
lindcst of our aflcctions Ao, gentlemen, believe me, 
tins is not the course of divanc justice, or there is no 
truth m the Gospels of Heaven If the general tenor of 
a man s conduct be such as I have represented it, he may 
wall through the shadow of death, with all his faults 
nhunt him, walh as much cheerfulness as in the common 
paths of life, hcc-auso he knows that, instead of a stem 
accuser to expose before the Author of Ins nature those 
ft all jiassagcs which, like the scored matter in the book 
before vou, chconers the volume of the brightest and 
Ittst spent life, his mercy wall obscure them from tlie eye 
of hi-> purity, and our repentance blot them out for ever 

Chnrlcs James Fox (1749-1806), the great 
W hig statesman and orator, during his intervals of 
relaxation from public life, among other hterat) 
studies and occupations commenced a History 
of the Reign of James II , intending to continue 
It to the settlement at the Revolution of 1688 An 
Introductory Chapter, giving a rapid view of our 


constitutional history from the time of Henry VII , 
he completed He wrote also some chapters of 
his History , but at the time of his death he had 
brought It down only to Monmouth’s execution. 
Public affairs, pnvate pleasures, and a devotion, 
eclectic and profound, to the classics, and to works 
of imagination and poetry, were constantly draw 
ing him off from historical research , furthermore, 
he was fastidiously scrupulous as to the niceties of 
language, and wished to form his plan exclusively 
on the model of the ancient wnters, without note, 
digression, or dissertation ‘ He once assured me,’ 
reported his nephew, Lord Holland, " that he would 
admit no word into his book for which he had not 
the autlionty of Dryden ’ We need not, there 
fore, W'onder that Fox died before completing his 
History In 1808 the fragment was given to the 
world by Lord Holland, a History of the Early 
Pari of the Retgii of fames //, 'with an Intro 
ductoiy Chapter An Appendix of onginal papers 
was also added The History is plainly written, 
without pedantry or pretence , but the style of the 
great statesman, spite of the care bestowed upon 
It, is far from perfect. It wants force and vivacity, 
as if graphic clearness of narrative and distinct 
perception of cv ents and characters had evaporated 
in the process of elaboration , and there is little 
trace of the power of the bnlliant parliamentary 
debater 

See two work* by Earl Ruisell (1853-66), Sir G 0 Trevelyan'* 
Early Life of C y Fox (1880), and the Life by H* 0 Wakeman 
(1890). 

Ctcorge Clinlmers (1742-1825), born at 
Fochabers m Moray, practised as a law'yer at 
Baltimore from 1763 until the breaking out of 
the Amencan War of Independence He then 
settled in London (1775), and m 1786 became 
Clerk to the Board of Trade. His History of 
the United Colonies, from their Settlement till 
the Peace of 17G3, appeared in 1780 Among 
his numerous works were a Life of Sir David 
Lyndsay, with an edition of his works, and a 
Life of Mary, Queen of Scots, fiom the State 
Papers In 1807 he commenced the publica 
tion of his Caledonia, of which three large 
volumes had appeared before his deatli It con 
tains a laborious antiquanan detail of the earlier 
penods of Scottish history, vvath minute topo 
graphical and historical accounts of the vanous 
provinces of the country A reprint (Paisley, 
1888-95) comprised the matter prepared for the 
unpublished fourth volume, and a copious and 
much needed index. 

John Gillies (1747-1836), bom at Brechin, 
studied at Glasgow, and was travelling tutor to 
three sons of the Earl of Hopetoun In 1793 
succeeded Eobertson as Histonographcr for Scot 
land The monarchical spirit of his History of 
Ancient Greece, its Colonies and Conguests (2 ^ ols 
1786), was scarcely less deaded than that of Mil- 
ford’s ‘The history of Greece,’ he says, ‘exposes 
the dangerous turbulence of democracy', and 
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arraigns the despotism of t\Tants Bj descnbing 
the incurible cnis inherent in c\ery republican 
pohcv, It cnnces the inestimable benefits result- 
ing to hbertv itself from the lawful dominion of 
hcrcditan kings and the steadt operation of n ell- 
regulated monarch\ ’ Dr GiUics also translated 
from Anstotle, and UTOtc a I'iezv of the Ragit of 
Frederick II of Prussia (1789), a History of the 
World from the Reign of Alexander to Augustus 
(1807-10), and other aorks 
Halcolni Laing (1762-1818), Scottish histo 
nan, \\ as bom at his paternal estate on tlie Mainland 
of Orkne\, educated at Kirku’all and Edinburgh 
Unncrsitj, and called to the Scottish Bar in 1785 
He appeared as an author m 1793, hating com- 
pleted Dr Henn-’s History of Great Britain The 
sturdy WTiig opinions of Laing formed a contrast 
to the tame modcratism of Henry, and his attain 
ments and research ucrc far supenor to those of 
his predecessor In t8oo he published TIu History 
of Scotland from the Union of the Crowns to the 
Union of the Kingdoms , with Dissertations on the 
Gowrie Conspiracy and on Ossiaifs Poems Laing 
attacked the translator of Osstan itath unmeraful 
and almost ludicrous seicntv , in rctenge, the 
Highland admirers of the Celtic Muse attnbuted 
his sentiments to the prejudice natural to an Orkney 
man Laing replied in Plie Poems of Osstan, &^c, 
containing the Poetical J Forks of James Maepher- 
son, Esq (1805) In 1804 he published a second 
edition of his History of Scotland, to which he 
prefixed a Preliminary Dissertation on the Par- 
ticipation of Mary Queen of Scots in the Murder 
of Darnley, on the whole his acutest and ablest 
work. Member for Orkney and Shetland 1807-12, 
Laing spent the last ten years of his life on his 
paternal estate in Orkney, where he promoted with 
ardour local and agricultural impro\ ement 

Jolin Pinkerton (1758-1826), bom m Edin- 
burgh, and bred for the law, in 1780 settled m 
London as a man of letters, in 1802 in Pans 
His twenty -four works include Essay on Medals 
(1787) , Ons^n of the Scy thians or Goths (1787), in 
which he fell foul of the Celts, Enquiry into the 
History of Scotland preceding the Reign of Mal- 
colm HI (1790), History of Scotland, 1871 - 15^2 
(1797)1 Walpoliana{\qqty) , Modern Geography 
(1802-7) A \ehement partisan and controver- 
sialist, he was an industnous collector of forgotten 
fragments of history, of Scottish Ballads (1783) 
and Ancient Scottish Poems (1786), but vvas neither 
a discnmmating nor conscientious editor 

loscpli Ilitson (1752-1803), a London con- 
vcvancer, bom at Stockton on-Tecs, of West- 
morland family, was indefatigable in his labours 
to illustrate English literature, particularly the 
neglected ballad strains of the nation He pub- 
lished in 1783 a valuable Collection of English 
Songs j in 1790, Ancient Songs, from the time of 
Henry HI to the Revolution j in 1792, Pieces of 
Ancient Popular Poetry j m 1794, A Collection 


of Scottish Songs, m 1795, A Collection of all 
the Ancient Poems, Songs, and Ballads 1 elating to 
Robin Hood And he edited Minot and Anaent 
Metrical Romances, and produced sundry antholo 
gies Rltson was a faithful and acute editor, 
profoundly versed in literary antiquities, but of a 
jealous, irritable temper, and prone to an acer- 
bity in cnticism and comment which kept him 
in a state of constant warfare with almost all his 
brother-collectors, except Sir \Valtcr Scott. He 
attacked Joseph Warton and Bishop Percy with 
ferocity, though often his objections were not wath- 
out just ground , he scolded Johnson and Steevens 
for their text of Shakespeare, nor did Malone’s 
escape He was in diet a stnet Py^thagorean, and 
wrote a treatise against the use of animal food 
Sir \Valtcr Scott, who bore ample testimony to the 
merits of this unhappy gleaner in the by-paths of 
literature, wrote to his friend Ellis m 1803 ‘Poor 
Rltson IS no more. All his vegetable soups and 
puddings have not been able to avert the eval day, 
which, I understand, was preceded by madness’ 

Richard Person was bom on Christmas Day 
1759 at East Ruston in Norfolk, son of the parish 
clerL He was sent to a village school, and was 
afterwards taken in hand by the curate, and a 
ncighbounng squire sent the precocious boy to 
Eton In 1778 he entered Trinity College, Cam 
bridge, was elected a scholar, won the Craven 
Scholarship and the first chancellor’s medal, and 
in 1782 was elected a Fellow He now began to 
contnbute to rev lew s , his A otce bre-ves ad Toiipn 
Emcndaliones in Suidam (1790) earned his name 
beyond England In 1787 appeared in the Gentlt- 
nian's Magazine his three sarcastic letters on 
Hawkins’s Life of fohnson, and during 1788-89 
his far more famous letters to Archdeacon Travas 
on the spunous verse i John v 7, which brought 
him no little odium, and were repnnted as a 
volume m 1790 In 1792 he was appointed regius 
professor of Greek at Cambndge, in 1795 he 
edited ^Eschylus, and in 1797-1801 four plays of 
Eunpidcs , and in 1806 he was appointed libranan 
of the London Institution, but sadlv neglected his 
duties Struck dowm with apoplexw on the 19th 
of September 1808, he died six days later Person 
possessed a stupendous memory, unweaned in- 
dustry, great acuteness, fearless honesty, and mas- 
culine sense, but was hampered and hindered all 
his life by poverty, ill health, dilatonness, and fits 
of intemperance. He achieved little, besides the 
works already named, but a few bon mots, some 
brilliant emendations, and the posthumous Adver- 
raria (18 1 2),notes on Aristophanes (i82o),Pausanias 
(1820) md Suidas (1834), and tlic lexicon of Phouus 
(1822) His love of dnnk amounted to a passion, 
or rather disease , ByTon describes him as hiccup 
ing Greek like a helot at the evening parties at 
Tnnity College But his company was irresistibly 
charming to his intimates, when at night he was 
in his glory, ‘he poured out torrents of vanous 
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literature, the best sentences of the best waters, 
and sometimes the ludicrous beyond the gay , 
pages of Barrow, whole letters of Richardson, 
whole scenes of Foote, favourite pieces from the 
periodical press ’ And this manellous miscellany 
of remembered literature was set in a framework 
of his own admirable sense (sometimes, however, 
highly paradoxical) and trenchant wit and humour 
Many of his pointed sajings were remembered 
Being on one occasion informed that Southey 
considered his poem Madoc as likely to be a valu- 
able possession to his famil). Person answered, 
‘ Madoc will be read— when Homer and Virgil arc 
forgotten’ The ornate stjle of Gibbon was his 
aversion ‘There could not,’ he said, ‘be a better 
exercise for a schoolboy than to turn a page of The 
Decltue and Tall into Lnghsh ’ Unhappily he is 
even better remetnbered for such raceita: Canta- 
briqienses as 

I went to Frankfort and got drunk 

With that most leam’d professor, Brunck , 

I went to Worms and got more drunken 

With that more leam’d professor, Ruhnken 

When Dido found yDneas would not come, 

bhe mourned 111 silence and was di do dum 

From the Ijetters on Hawkins’s ‘Johnson ’ 

Mr Urban, — Two canons of cnticism are undisputed 
that an author cannot fail to use the best possible word 
on every occasion, and that a cntic cannot chusc but 
know what that word is And if these mies hold good 
in words, why not m sentences? These points licing 
granted, it follows that wlienever Sir John Ilnwktns, in 
■quoting any part of Johnson’s works, adopts a reading 
different from the editions, it is to be replaced in llic text, 
and the other discarded Now to applj We read in 
the vulgar editions of V ol \i p 319, ‘ And fix’d 

on Cambria’s solitary shore ’ But how much better is 
Sir John’s reading (56) ' ‘And fix’d in Cambria’s soli 
tarj' shore’ I would not believe that Johnson wrote 
otherwise, though Johnson himself should affirm it 
Again, in the last number of The Rambler, vol vii 
P 395 ) Johnson says, or is made to say, ‘ I have endca 
voured to refine our language to grammatical puntj ’ 
How tame, dull, flat, lifeless, insipid, prosaic, &c 15 
this, compared to what the Knight has substituted (291) 
—grammar and punty ! A fine instance of the figure 
//en dm duoinl like Virgil’s patens et aura, or like — 
but I will not overpower jou with my learning, or, 
more properly speaking, w ith mj lettered ignorance , for 
that IS the statutable phrase, and so it ought to have been 
pnnted in the verses on Levett, vol xi p 366, upon the 
authority of the Knight (555), instead of lettered arro 
gance Lettered ignorance is a beautiful oxymoron, and 
hints that people who affect to be men of learning maj 
be very ignorant notwithstanding Examples, I suppose, 
will occur to ever) reader Here I cannot help hazard 
log, though somewhat out of its place, a conjecture of my 
own upon a passage in Sir John’s work (31 1), ‘Among 
men of real learning there is but one opinion — ’ Ought 
It not to be, ‘Among us men of real learning — ’? 
Critics in a dead language, when thej dislike the 
common text, quarrel w ith the careless or faithless tran 
^enbers M3 spleen is not less moved bj those negligent. 


or worse than negligent, rogues, the printers, who have 
given us, in the preface to Johnson’s Dictionary, vol ix. 
p 221, the following paragraph ‘In galhcnng the 
authorities, I forbore to copj those which I thought 
likely to occur whenever they were wanted It is re 
markable that in reviewing my collection, I found the 
word sea uncxemphfied ’ Now would you believe, Mr 
Urban, that not a word of this is genuine? No The 
true reading, or nearly the true reading (for the Knight 
(344) has not favoured tis with the exact words) runs 
thus ‘ So near perfection have I brought this Dictionary, 
that, upon a review of it, previous to my drawing up 
the preface, I am unable to detect the casual omission of 
more than one article, the appellative ocean' \oii, I 
dare say, Mr Urban, and many others, had no more wit 
than to imagine that Johnson vlas rather confessing bis 
weakness than exulting in his strength , that he me-ant 
to show how the most common things may Cacape our 
notice, and therefore says, ‘In rcvaewing my collection, I 
found the wonl sea uncxemphfied ’ Sec, Sir, how gnev 
oustyyou were mistaken Johnson, in the sentence we 
have retnevetl, boasts of the perfection to which he has 
brought his work, m the modest style of Txegi monn 
mentnm — and it was not the word sea uncxemphfied 
that made the single fault, but the appellative ocean 
omitted 

Tlic next part of my task 1 would gladly decline, 
of proposing some corrections in Sir John’s work. I 
shudder at my own rashness, but, since I have begun, 
it IS too late to retreat P 384, ‘I once travelled with 
Richardson in the 1 ulham stage coach ’ 1 ell me tlie 
truth, Mr Urban, is there not something in this sentence 
that grates upon your round and religious cars’ If the 
date of the fact were settled, I should pronounce at once 
that Sir John wrote, ‘ My own coach being out of order, 
I once travelled ’ — V like omission has happened ( 4 t 9 )) 
‘ I retired and staid in the outer room to take him home. 
Read boldly, ‘To take him home in my own coach ’ Mho 
ever is well acquainted with the Knight’s waatmgs knows 
that he never misses nn opportunity of using the pronoun 
of the first person It was on this ground I offercil my 
first conjecture Tims we find, from the beginning of 
the volume to the end, not only my own coach, but also 
my servants My servant, lands, hfy country 

house .d/i’ gale m the country yl/; gardener While 
/was chairman Intelligence in my judicial capaaty 
Kelly practised under me A bill found before me 
/have discharged debtors [1 e as judge, hot as creditor} 
yl^' discourse walh Lord Rochford M) conv er-«ation 
with a nobleman Bishop Hoadlcy himself told me 
[what he had told all tlic world before} Sir John (38(5) 
has given a list of the books in ana, but has forgotten 
one of the most famous, called Jomdkstana Tins is 
the more extraordinary, because he is indebted to it 
for two of his best stones m pages 192 and 348, and 
the Knight is a man of such nice honour that be never 
borrows from an author without acknowledging the obh 
gallon M’ltncss Mr Boswell, Mrs Piozzi, the Gentle 
man's and Cnropean P/agazines, &.C. 

Did I tell you, Mr Urban, that Sir John has a dehcate 
hand at a compliment? If I told you so, I told you 
nothing but the tnilh Out of fifty proofs I shall pro- 
duce two P 2ti, DrHill obtained from one of those 
universities (St Andrews), which would scarce ‘■refuse 
a degree to nn apothecary’s horse, a diploma. The 
civil things that Johnson said of Scotland were highly 
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grateful and honourable to the natives, or Mr Boswell 
■would not have recorded them- But, m my mind, the 
Knight IS far supcnor to his model both m sentiment 
and language. 

Porson 6 Tmds and Crtticumj were coH-cted by Kidd (1815). 
S*e Se 3 b> ttaisoni of hin (i 36 i) and bis Corrtjfondence 
edited by Luard (iSd?). 

Sliaron Turner (1768-1847), a London soli- 
ator, London-bom but of Yorkshire e\traction, 
commenced m 1799 the publication of a senes of 
orks on English history The first was a History 
of the Anglo-Saxons (1799-1805) , the second, a 
History of England (1814-29), ultimatelj brought 
down to the end of the reign of Elizabeth , the 
whole senes being composed in twelve volumes, 
and contaming much new and interesting infor- 
mation on the government, laws, literature, and 
manners, as well as on the civil and ecclesiastical 
historj, of the countrv From an ambitious 
attempt to nval Gibbon m loftiness of diction, 
Sharon Turner disfigured his History, especiall} 
in the later volumes, bj pomp of expression and 
involved intncacj of stvle. The earlv part of his 
History, the labour of sixteen years, may be said 
to have revealed their ancestors to modem English- 
men, and gave a vast impulse to historical study 
and research , and though his work is now some- 
what antiquated, it may safely be said that he 
made a much greater advance on his predeces- 
sors than his more fully equipped successors hav e 
done on him He also wrote a very orthodox 
Sacred History of the World, in two volumes, 
and so late as 1845 published an histoncal poem, 
Richard HI 

ITilliam Roscoc (1753-1831) was the only 
-son of a Liv crpool innkeeper and market-gardener 
He was articled to an attomev in 1769, and began 
-to practise in 1774. In 1777 he published a poem. 
Mount Pleasant, and another in 1787, The 1 Prongs 
xf Africa, a protest against the slavc-trada Hav mg 
m youth acquired a competent knowledge of Latin, 
French, and Italian, he applied himself about 1789 
to the great task he had long meditated, a Life of 
Lort-nzo dl Medici, catlcd the Magnificent (y. vols 
1796) The work ranked its author among the 
most popular of the day , a second edition was 
soon called for, and Cadell Davies purchased 
the copyright for Y1200 About the same time 
Roscoe relinquished practice as m attorney, and 
studied for the Bar, but in 1799 became partner 
nnd manager in a Liverpool bank. His next 
literary appearance was as the translator of The 
Nurse (17^), a poem from the Italian of Luigi 
Tansillo His second great work, The Lif and 
Pontificate of Leo X (4 vols 1805), though care- 
fully prepared, and also enriched w ith new infor- 
mation, had not the success of his Life of Lorenzo 
‘ The history of the reformation of religion,’ it was 
truly said, ‘ inv olv ed many questions of subtle dis- 
putation, as w ell as many topics of character and 
conduct , and, for a writer of great candour and 
ibscemment, it was scarcely possible to satisfy 


either the Papists or the Protestants’ Roscoe’s 
liberal views and his accomplishments recom 
mended him to his townsmen as a fit person to 
represent them in Parliament, and he was accord- 
ingly elected in 1806 He spoke in favour of the 
abolition of the slav e trade, and of the av il dis- 
abilities of the Catholics, thereby exating against 
him a powerful and violent opposibon , ind on 
the dissolution in the following spnng he was not 
again returned But he still took a warm interest 
in passing events, and published several pamphlets 
on the topics of the day A projected Historv' of 
Art and Literature was not earned out. Pecuniary 
embarrassments came to cloud his latter days The 
banking establishment of which he was a partner 
was forced in 1816 to suspend payment, and Roscoe 
had to sell his library, pictures, and other works 
of art , but his love of literature continued un- 
diminished The Butterfifs Ball (1807), the best- 
knowai of his poems, was written for the entertain- 
ment of his youngest child , the earliest (1777) vvas 
a descnptive poem. Mount Pleasant He gave 
valuable assistance in the establishment of the 
Roval Institution of Liverpool He edited an 
edition of Pope, which showed but little research 
or discnminaUon , and in his best work Dc 
Qumcey detected ‘the feebleness of the mere 
belles lettnst’ See the Life bv his son Henry 
(1833), the Memoir by J S Traill (1853), and 
Espinasse’s Lancashire Worthies (2nd senes, 1877J 

Archibald Allsoii (1757-1839), the son of a 
Provost of Edinburgh, studied at Glasgow Univer- 
sity and Balhol College, Oxford, received Anglican 
orders in 1784, and had held several preferments, 
including a prebend of Salisbury and the perpetual 
curaev of Kenley, Shropshire, when in 1800 he 
returned to his native city, and tiU 1831 served 
there as an Episcopal minister In 1790 he pub- 
lished his Essays on the Nature and PnueipUs 
of Taste, designed to prove that matenal objects 
appear beautiful or sublime in consequence of their 
•issoaation w ith our moral feelings and affections , 
the objects presented to the eye generate trains of 
thought and pleasing emotion, and these consti- 
tute our sense of beauty This theory, referring 
all our ideas of beauty to the law of issoaa 
tion, was long maintained and disputed Alison’s 
too simple -esthetic theory was subsequently 
maintained by Jeffrev, but has been superseded 
by the modified associationist doctnnes of Bam 
and Herbert Spencer, and is now mainly of his- 
tone interest His two volumes of sermons 
(1814-15) were, like Blair’s, ‘elegant’ in language, 
non doctnnal and non-controvcrsial The follow- 
ing extracts are from his Essays 

Historic Association. 

Even the peasant, vvhosc knowledge of former times 
extends but to a few generations, has yet in hu vilLvge 
some monnments of the deeds or virtnes of his fore 
fathers, and cherishes with a fond rencration the memo 
nal of tbo-e good old times to which his imagination 
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returns mth delight, and of which he loves to recount 
the simple tales that tradition has brought him. And 
« hat IS It that constitutes the emotion of sublime delight 
■which cveij man of common sensibility feels upon his 
first prospect of Rome ? It is not the scene of destruction 
which IS before him It is not the Tiber, diminished m 
his imagination to a paltiy stream, flowing amidst the 
nuns of that magnificence which it once adorned. It is 
not the tnumph of superstition over the wreck of human 
greatness, and its monuments erected upon the very spot 
where the first honours of humanity have been gained 
It IS ancient Rome which fills his imagination Jt is the 
country of Casar, of Cicero, and Virgil w'hich is before 
him It IS the mistress of the world which he sees, and 
who seems to hun to nse again from her tomb to give 
laws to the unnersc. All that the labours of his youth, 
or the studies of his maturer age, have acquired with 
regard to the history of this great jieople, open at 
once on his imagination, and present him with a field 
of high and solemn imagery which can neter be ex 
hausted Take from him these associations — conceal 
from him that it is Rome that he sees, and how 
different would be his emoUon ' 

Sound coloured by Association 

The howl of the wolf is little distingmshed from the 
howl of the dog, either m its tone or m its strength , 
but there is no companson between their sublimity 
There are few, if any, of these sounds so loud as the 
most common of all sounds, the lowang of a cow Yet 
this IS the very reterse of sublimity Imagine this sound, 
on the contrary, expressue of fierceness or strength, and 
there can be no doubt that it would become subhme. 
The hooting of the owl at midnight, or amid nuns, is 
stnkingly subhme , the samesound at noon, or during the 
day, IS ten far from being so The scream of the eagle 
IS simply disagreeable when the bud is either tame or 
confined , it is sublime only when it is heard amid rocks 
and deserts, and when it is expressue to us of liberty 
and independence, and sat age majesty The neighing 
of a tvar horse in the field of battle, or of a young un 
trained horse when at large among mountains, is jxiwer 
fully subhme. The same sound in a cart horse or a 
horie in the stable is simply indifferent, if not dis 
agreeable. Jto sound is more absolutely mean than the 
grunting of sw me The same sound m the wild boar — 
an ammal remarkable both for fierceness and strength 
— IS subhme The low and feeble sounds of animals 
which arc generally considered the reterse of subhme 
arc rendered so by association The hissing of a goose 
and the rattle of a child’s plaything are both con 
tcmptible sounds , but when the hissing comes from the 
mouth of a dangerous serpent, and the noise of the rattle 
15 that of the rattlesnake, altliough they do not differ 
from the others in intcnsitx, they are both of them 
highly subhme There is certamly no resemblance, 

as sounds, between the noise of thunder and the hissing 
of a serpent — between the growling of a tiger and the 
explosion of gunpow der— betw een the scream of the 
eagle and the shouting of a multitude yet all of these 
arc sublime. In the same manner, there is as little 
resemblance between the tinkling of the sheep fold bell 
and the murmuring of the breeze— betw een the hum of 
the licctlc and the song of the lark— between the twatter 
of the siiallow and the sound of the curfew , yet all 
these arc beautiful 


Joliu Howie (1735-93)1 a farmer at Lochgom 
near Eaglesham in Renfrewshire, was sprung of a 
family w hich claimed descent from an Albigensian 
refugee of the name of Huet m the thirteenth 
centuryq and which had certamly suffered pcrsecu 
tion and forfeiture for its adherence to the Covenant 
m the reign of Charles II He was as keen and 
devout a Presbytenan as his ancestors, and his 
leisure w as employed m the collection of a number 
of Covenanting relics still shown m the house at 
Lochgom, and also m the editing of Presby terian 
tracts and sermons, and the composition of the 
Scots Worthies (1774), a series of biographies of 
Presbyterian saints and martyrs from Patnek 
Hamilton down to James Renwack. The infor- 
mation which these biographies contain is taken 
chiefly from Knox, Calderwood, Wodrow, Patnek 
Walker, and other similar sources , but their pages 
are sometimes ennehed (notably m the interesting 
life of Captain Paton) from the stones of local and 
family tradition Howne was a workmanlike com 
piler, and w rote a simple and not ineffective style, 
and his book w ell deserv ed the national popularity 
It long enjoy ed as a Presbyterian hagiography Of 
the recent repnnts, the great majontyq like that by 
Rev W H Carslaw (1870), omit the cunous and 
charactenstic ‘ Appendix containing a short His- 
toncal Hint of the Wicked Lues And Miserable 
Deaths of some of the most Remarkable Apostates 
and Bloody Persecutors m Scotland, from the 
Reformation to the Rev olution ’ The extract 

which follows IS from the life of Captain Paton 

The Captam, with a few more, being one night 
quartered m the fore mentioned house of Lochgom, vnth 
James Howie, who was one of his fellow sufferers , at 
which time one Captain Ingles, with a party, lay at the 
Dean of Kilmarnock’s, who sent out parties on all hands 
to see what they could apprehend and th&t night a 
party, being out m quest of some of the sufferers, came 
to Meadow head, and from thence went to another 
remote place in the muirs of Fenwick, called Croil 
bum, but finding nothing there, they went next to 
Lochgom, as apprehending they would not miss their 
design there , and that they might come upon this place 
more securely, they sent about five men with one Serjeant 
Rae by another way, w hereby the main body could not 
come so w ell up undiscov ered 

The sufferers had watched all night, which was very 
stormy, by turns, and about day break the Captain, on 
account of his asthniatical disorder, went to the far end 
of the house for some rest In tlie meanwhile, one 
Geoige Woodbiim went out to see if he could observe- 
any (but it seems he looked not very surely) , and going 
to secret duty instead of this, from which he was but a 
little Ume returned, until, on a sudden, ere they were 
aware, Serjeant Rae came to the inner door of tlieliouse, 
and cned out. Dogs ' I hav e found you now The four 
men took to the spence — ^James and John Howie hap 
pened to be then m the byre, among the cattle. The 
wife of the house, one Isabel How le, seeing none but the 
seijcant, cned to them to take the hills, and not lie 
killed in the house. She took hold of Rae as he was 
coming boldly fonvard to Uie door of the place iri which. 
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thes Yv ere, and ran him backri'ard out of the outer door 
of the house, giving him such a hasty turn as made 
him lie on tlie ground In the meanwhile the Captain, 
being alarmed, got np, put on his shoes, though not 
ver) hastily, and they got all out, by which time the 
rest of the part} was up The seijeant fired his gun 
at them, which one John Kirkland answered b\ the 
like with his The bullet passed so near the seijeant 
that It took off the knot of hair on the side of his 
head The whole crew being alarmed, the Captain 
and the rest took the waj for Eaglesham muirs, and 
they followed Two of the men ran wath the Captain, 
and other two stayed bv turns, and fired back on the 
enemy , the enemy firing on them hkewase , but by 
reason of some wetness their guns had got in coming 
through the water they were not so ready to fire, which 
helped the others to escape. 

After tliey had pursued them some time, John Kirkland 
turned about, and stooped dom on his knee, and mmed 
so well that he shot a highland serjeant through the 
thigh, which made the front still stoop as they came 
forward, till diey v ere again commanded to run By 
this time the sufferers had gained some ground , and 
being come to the muirs of Eaglesham, the four men 
went to the heights, m view of the enem^, and caused 
the Captain, who was old and not able to run, take 
another way by himself At last he gotj a mare upon 
the field, and took the libertv to mount her a little, that 
he might be more suddenly out of their reach. But ere 
he was aware, a parts of dragoons going for Kewmills 
was at hand , and what was more observable, he wanted 
his shoes, having cast them off before, and was ndmg 
on the lieast’s bare back , but he passed by them very 
slowly, and got off undiscovered, and at length gave 
1 h^ mare her hberty, which returned home, and went 
unto another of his lurking places All this happened 
on a Monday morning , and on the morrow these 
persecutors returned, and plundered the hou'c, drove 
off their cattle, and left almost nothing remaining 

Sir James 3IackliitosIi (1765-1832) was bom 
at AJdoune, on the banks of Loch Ness, October 
24, 1765 His father was a brave Highland officer, 
possessed of a small estate, Kyllachy^, m his native 
county From his earliest days James Mackintosh 
had a passion for books , and though all his rela- 
tives were Jacobites, he was a staunch M hig 
After sludynng at Aberdeen — where he had as a 
college companion and friend the pious and elo- 
quent Robert Hall — Mackintosh went to Edin- 
burgh and studied medicine. In 1788 he repaired 
to London, wrote for the press, and afterwards 
applied himself to the study of law In 1791 he 
pulilishcd his Vzudictcu Galltccr, a defence of the 
French Revolution, m reply to Burke, which, for 
cogenev of argument, historical knowledge, and 
logical prcasion, is a remarkable effort for a 
young man of twenty -si\. Four years aftenv-ards 
he acknowledged to Burke that he had been the 
dupe of his owai enthusiasm, and that a ‘melan- 
choly c\penence’ had undeceived him — a change 
of opinion bitterly resented by many of those 
who had most warmly welcomed the Vittdicia: A 
senes of lecturcs'on the Law of Nature and Nations 
greatly extended his reputation. In 1795 be was 
93 


called to the Bar, and as barrister m 1803 made a 
bnlliant defence of M Peltier, an emigrant royalist 
mdicted for a libel on Napoleon, then First ConsuL 
The forensic displav of Mackintosh was too much 
like an elaborate essay or dissertation, but it 
marked him out for legal promotion, and he re- 
ceived the appointment — to which his poverty, not 
his will, consented — of Recorder of Bombav He 
was knighted , sailed from England in the beginning 
of 1804 , and after discharging faithfullv his high 
official duties, returned at the end of seven \cars, 
the earliest penod that entitled him to his retiring 
pension of .^1200 per annum Mackintosh m 1813 
obtained a seat in Parhament for Naim, and stuck 
faithfully bv his old friends the \\ higs, till, m 
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From the Portniu b> Sir Thoma-s Laurence iii the "Naucoal 
Portrait Gallerj 

1827, his fnend Canning, on the formation of his 
administration, made him a Privy -Councillor On 
the accession of the MTiig Ministry m 1830, he 
was appointed a commissioner for the affairs of 
India. On questions of cnminal law and national 
policv Mackintosh spoke forcibly, but he was 
not accounted a successful parliamentary orator 
Amid the bustle of public business he did not 
neglect literature, though he lacked resolution 
for continuous and severe study The charms of 
soaety, the interruptions of public business, and 
the debilitating effects of his Indian sojourn co 
operated wath his constitutional indolence to pre- 
vent the realisation of the ambitious dreams of his 
vouth Nevertheless he wTotevanous articles for 
the Edinburgh Rcviciv, a long famous Dissertaiion 
on (he Progress of Ethieal Philosophy for the 
Encyclopadia Bntannica, and three volumes of 
a History of England for Lardner’s Cabtncl 
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C}cloJ>adta, uhich, though uithout grace or charm 
of st>le, contains admirable statements of -consti- 
tutional histor) He also furnished for the same 
comprehensu e senes a short butialuable Life of 
Sir Thomas More , and at his death he was en- 
gaged on a History of the Revolution of 1688, 
iihich lias continued by another hand in a rather 
different spint ( 1834 ) Mackintosh’s Dissertation 
uas long used as a text book of the history of 
ethics, and as such was probabl) more widely 
Imown than anything else bj him It is e\en 
accounted his most important work, though James 
Mill was largel} justified m cnticising (as he did, 
how ever, with needless aspentj)itslackof precision 
in thought and expression It is cunouslj eclectic 
m standpoint accepting Butler’s supremacy of 
the conscience, it jet takes utility as the ethical 
criterion, and contnies to adopt Hartleys associa- 
tion theorj' as a help to explain the dei elopment 
of conscience. On the whole it represents a modi- 
fied utilitarianism , as a treatise it is incomplete 
and inadequate, and has long since been super- 
seded by more systematic and more profound 
works But m its own time it filled a gap, and 
promoted ethical studies Mackintosh’s works 
were all little more than fragments of what he 
might ha\e done, and there was no Boswell to 
record his brilliant com ersation 

IFrom the ‘Vlndlclm GalUcre.’ 

The collision of armed multitudes [in Pans] terminated 
in unforeseen excesses and execrable enmes In the eye 
of Mr Burke, howcicr, these enmes and excesses assume 
an aspect far more important than can be communicated 
to them by their oivn insulated guilt They form, m 
hii opinion, the cnsis of a resolution far more impiortant 
than any change of goiemmcnt — a resolution in which 
the sentiments and opinions that haic formed the 
manners of the European nations are to pensh ‘The 
age of chivalry is gone, and the glory of Europe ex- 
tinguished for ever I’ He follows this exclamation by 
an eloquent tuloginm on chivalry, and by gloomy 
predictions of the future state of Europe, when the 
nation that has been so long accustomed to give her 
the tone in arts and manners is thus debased and 
corrupted A caviller might remark that ages much 
more near the mendian fenour of chivalry than ours 
have witnessed a treatment of queens as little gallant 
and generous as that of the Parisian mob He might 
remind Mr Brake that, in the age and country of Sir 
Philip Sidney, a queen of France, whom no blindness 
to accomplishment, no malignity of detraction, could 
reduce to the level of Mane jMitoinette, was, by ‘ a 
nation of men of honour and cavaliers,’ permitted to 
languish in Captivity and expire on a scaffold , and he 
might add that the manners of a country are more 
sureK indicated by the systematic cruelty of a sovereign 
than by the licentious frenzy of a mob He might 
remark that the mild ^siem of modern manners which 
sunaved the massacrco with which fanaticism had for a 
century dcsolale<l and almost barbansed Europe, might 
perhap, resist the shock of one day’s excesses committed 
In a delirious populace. 

But the subject itself is, to an enlargcxl ihmkcr. 


fertile in reflections of a different nature That system 
of manners which arose among the Gothic nations of 
Europe, of which chivalry was more properly the 
effusion than the source, is, without doubt, one of the 
most peculiar and interesting appearances in human 
afiiurs The moral causes which formed its character 
have not perhaps been hitherto investigated with the 
happiest success But to confine ourselves to the sub- 
ject before us, chivalry was certainly one of the most 
prominent features and remarl able effects of this system 
of manners. Candour must confess that this singular 
institution is not a/pne admirable as a corrector of the 
ferocious ages m which it flourished It contnbuted 
to polish and soften Europe. It paved the vay for 
that diffusion of knowledge and extension of commerce 
which aftenvards in some measure supplanted it, and 
gave a new character to manners. Society is inevitably 
progressive. In gov emment, commerce has ovcrthroivn 
that ‘feudal and chivalrous’ system under whose shade 
It first grew In religion, learning has subverted that 
superstition whose opulent endowments had first fostered 
It. Peculiar circumstances softened the barbansm of 
the middle ages to a degree which favoured the ad 
mission of commerce and the growth of knowledge. 
These circumstances were connected wath the manners 
of chivalry , but the tcntiracnts peculiar to that institu 
tion could only be preserved by the situation which 
gave them birth They were themselves enfeebled in 
the progress from ferocity and turbulence, and almost 
obliterated by tranquillity and refinement But the 
auxiliaries which the manners of chivalry had in rude 
ages rc.ared, gathered strength from its weakness and 
flonnshed in its decay Commerce and diffused I now 
ledge have, in fact, so completely assumed the ascendant 
in polished nations that it will be difficult to discover 
any relics of Gothic manners but in a fantastic extenor, 
which has sumved the generous illusions that made 
these manners splendid and seductive. Their direct 
influence has long ceased in Europe , but their indirect 
influence, through the medium of those causes which 
would not perhaps have existed but for the mildness 
which chivalry created in the midst of a barbarous age, 
still operates with increasing vigour The manners of 
the middle age were, m the most singular sense, com 
pulsory Enterprising benevolence was produced by 
general fierceness, gallant courtesy by ferocious rudeness, 
and artificial gentleness resisted the torrent of natural 
barbansm But a less incongruous system has succeeded, 
in which commerce, which unites men’s interests, and 
knowledge, which excludes those prejudices that lend 
to embroil them, present a broader basis for the stability 
of civilised and beneficent manners. 

Mr Burke, indeed, forebodes the most fatal consc 
quenccs to literature, from events which he supposes 
to have given a mortal blow to the spint of chivalry 
I have ever been protected from such apprehensions 
by my belief in a very simple truth — {hat diffused 
knowledge smmorialtses itself A literature which is 
confined to a few may be destroyed by the massacre 
of scholars and the conflagration of libraries, but the 
diffused knowledge of the present day could only be 
annihilated by the extirpation of the cinliscd part of 
manl ind 

There iv a Life of Mackintosh bj his son, Robert James 
XIadnntosh (a voK 1E35), anJ see th- essays on Iiim b? 
Macaula, and De Quinccy His miscellaneous works were 
collected in three volumes in zZ^S. 
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TVilUmn Palcy (1743-1805) A\as a thinker of 
remarkable Mgour and clearness rather than 
onginahtj , his acquirements as a scholar and 
Churchman were grafted on a homelj, shrewd, 
and kmdlj nature. He was bom at Peter- 
borough m 1743, the son of a minor canon, 
aften\ards teacher of the grammar-school at 
Gigglcswick, Yorkshire At the age of fifteen 
he was entered as sizar at Chnsds College, Cam- 
bndge, and after two years of idleness worked 
hard and came out senior wrangler For a time 
a teacher and then curate at Greenwich, he 
was in 1768 elected a Fellow of his college, and 
lectured in the unuersity on Moral Philosophy 
and the Greek Testament till he was presented 
with the rectory of Musgrate in Westmorland in 
1776 He held contemporaneously the Imngs of 
Dalston, Great Salkeld, Appleby, and StanwLx, 
and was made prebendary (1780), arclideacon 
(1782), and chancellor (1785) of Carlisle In 1785 
appeared his long-meditated Pnnciplts of Moral 
and Political Philosophy , in 1790 his Horee Patt- 
lincCj and in 1794 his famous View of the Evi- 
dences of Christianity Fnends and preferment 
now crowded in on him. The Bishop of London 
(Porteus) made Paley a prebendary of St Paul’s , 
the Bishop of Lincoln presented him with the sub- 
deanery' of Lincoln , and the Bishop of Durham 
ga^e turn the rectory of Bishop - Wearmouth, 
worth ;i^i20o a year — and all these within si\ 
months, the luckiest half-year of his life The 
boldness and freedom of some of Paley’s dis- 
quisitions on go\cmmcnt, a certain north country 
roughness of speech and manner, his unspintual- 
ness and ‘common sense’ tnews of religion, and a 
suspected tendency to Unitarianism pre\ented his 
rising to the bench of bishops. In 1802 Paley 
published his Natural Theology, his last work, 
which reached a twentieth edition in 1820, and 
was translated into Spanish and Italian e^en. He 
enjoyed himself m the country wath his duties 
and recreations he was fond of angling, and 
he mixed familiarly with his neighbours in 
sociality and c\en conM\iality He disposed of 
his time wath great regulanty in his garden he 
limited himself to one hour at a time, twice a 
day , in reading books of amusement, one hour at 
breakfast and another in the c\ ening, and one for 
dinner and his newspaper 

Few theological or philosophical works were so 
e.\tensi\cly popular or held their place so long as 
those of Paley His perspicacity' of intellect rvas 
as rcmarLablc as the Mgour and simpliaty of a 
style that in the eyes of his contemporaries was 
occasionally undignified He had the rare art of 
popularising recondite knowledge and blending the 
business of life with philosophy His doctrine of 
expediency as a rule of morals was e\cn in his 
own time thought to trench on the authority of 
rerealed religion, and to lower the standard of 
public duty , in the shape he put it, it could not 
be expected to foster the great and heroic \ irtues 


In his early life he is reported to hate said, on the 
subject of his ha\ang subscribed the Thirty nine 
Articles, that he was ‘too poor to keep a con- 
science,’ and certainly there was little in him of 
poetry or enthusiasm Like Dr Johnson, he was 
a practical moralist, abhorred pretence, cant, and 
hypoensy, and was suspiaous of ideal virtue and 
high-strung detotion Paley did not waate for 
philosophers or metaphysicians, but for the great 
body of the people anxious to acqqire knowledge, 
and to be able to give ‘ a reason for the hope that 
IS in them.’ His common sense philosophy and 
his teleological method are now antiquated He 
considered the art of life to consist in properly 
‘setting our habits,’ and for this no subtle dis 
tinctions or profound theones were necessary 
His Moral and Political Philosophy is a utili- 
tarian sy stem wath a religious sanction , virtue is 
‘doing good to mankind, m obedience to the will 
of God, and for the sake of future happiness ’ It 
IS not a new system, but rather an admirable 
compendium of the views of such earlier moralists 
as suited him, lucidly and lagorously stated As 
in his other works, he made skilful use of any 
other writers whose arguments sened his pur- 
pose — not, however, without many shrewd addi- 
tions of his own The famous argument from a 
watch was a commonplace, but was made classi 
cal in the pithy statement he gave it. Sir James 
Mackintosh summed up thus ‘ The most origi- 
nal and ingenious of his wntmgs is the Horee 
Paulines The Evidences of Chiistiamty are 
formed out of an admirable translation of 
Butler’s Analogy, and a most skilful abndgment 
of LardnePs Credibility of the Gospd History 
He may be said to have thus given value to 
two works, of which the first was scarcely in- 
telligible to most of those who were most desirous 
of profiting by it , and the second soon w canes 
out the greater part of readers, though the 
few who are more patient have almost always 
been gradually won over to feel pleasure m a 
display of knowledge, probity, chanty, and meek- 
ness unmatched hy' an avowed advocate in a 
cause deeply interesting his warmest feelings 
His Natural Theology is the wonderful work of a 
man who, after sixty, had studied anatomy in order 
to wnte It’ MHien Paley’s name was mentioned 
to George III, the monarch said, ‘Paley’ what, 
Pigeon Paley?' — a nicl name given to the arch- 
deacon from a famous illustration in the Moral 
and Political Philosophy m a passage on property, 
which IS a fair specimen of his style of reasoning 

Of Property 

If yon should sec a flocl of pigeons in a field of com, 
and if — instead of each picking where and what it liked, 
taking just as much ns it wanted, and no more — you 
should see mnety nine of them gathenng all they got 
into a heap, reserving nothing for themselves bnt llie 
chaff and the refuse, keeping this heap for one, and that 
the weakest, perhaps worst pigeon of the flock , sitting 
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round and looking on all the ninter, nhilst this one 
Mas deioimng, throwing about and wasting it , and if a 
pigeon more hard) and hungry than the rest touched 
a grain of the hoard, all the others instantl) flying upon 
It and teanng it to pieces if )oa shonid see this, you 
would see nothing more than what is eiery da) practised 
and established among men Among men, you see the 
mnet) and nine toihng and scraping together a heap of 
superfluities for one, and this one, too, oftentimes the 
feeblest and worst of the whole set — a child, a woman, a 
madman, or a fool, getting nothmg for themseUes all 
the while but a little of the coarsest of tlie proaision 
which their own industry produces, looking quietly on 
while the) see the fruits of all their labour spent or 
spoiled , and if one of the number take or touch a 
particle of the hoard, the others joining agamst him, 
and hanging him for the theft There must be some 
aciy important advantages to account for an institution 
which, m the new of it above given, is so paradoxical 
and unnatural The pnnapal of these advantages are 
the follow mg 

I It increases the produce of the earth 

The earth, m climates like ours, produces little wath 
out cultivation, and none would be found walling to 
cultivate the ground if others were to be admitted to an 
equal share of the produce The same is true of tlie care 
of flocks and herds of tame animals Crabs and acorns, 
red deer, rabbits, game, and fish, are all which we should 
have to subsist upon m this country if we trusted to 
the spontaneous productions of the soil , and it fares 
not much better with other countnes, A nation of 
North Amencan savages, consisting of two or three hun 
dred, vvaU. take up and be half starved upon a tract of 
land which in Europe, and with European management, 
would be sutHcient for the maintenance of as many 
thousands. In some fertile soils, together with great 
abundance of fish upon their coasts, and m regions 
where clothes are unnecessar), a considerable degree of 
population may subsist without property in land, whicli 
IS the case in the islands of Otaheite but in less favoured 
situations, as in the country of New Zealand, though this 
sort of property obtain in a small degree, the inhabitants, 
for want of a more secure and regular establishment of 
it arc dnven oftentimes by the scarcit) of provasion to 
devour one another 

n It preserves the produce of the earth to matunty 

We ma) judge vvliat would be the effects of a com 
munit) of nght to the productions of the earth from the 
trifling specimens which we see of it at present A 
cherr) tree in a hedgerow, nuts in a wood, the grass of 
an unstinted pasture, are seldom of much advantage to 
an) bod), because people do not wait for the proper 
season of reaping them Com, if any were sown, would 
never npen , Iambs and calves would never grow up to 
sheep and cows, because the first person that met them 
would reflect that he had better take them as they are 
than leave them for another 
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\\ar and waste, tumult and confusion, must be un 
av oidable and eternal where there is not enough for all, 
and where there arc no rules to adjust the divasion. 

IV It improves the convenienc) of living 
This It docs tw o w aj's. It enables mankind to divade 
themselves into distinct professions, which is impossible 
unless a man can exchange the productions of his owm 
art for vlrt he wants from others, and exchange implies 


proper!) Much of the advantage of civalised over savage 
life depends upon this Wlien a man is, from necessity, 
his own tailor, tent maker, carpenter, cook, huntsman, 
and fisherman, it is not probable that he w ill be expert 
at an) of his caUmgs Hence the rude habitations, 
furniture, clothing, and implements of savages, and the 
tedious length of time which all their operations requue 
It likewise encourages those arts b) which the accom 
modations of human life are supplied, b) appropnating 
to the artist the benefit of his discov eries and improve 
ments, vnthout which appropnation ingenuity will never 
be exerted wuth effect. Ujxm these several accounts we 
may venture, with a few exceptions, to pronounce that 
even the poorest and the worst provided, m countnes 
where property and the consequences of propiert) pre 
vail, are in a better situation with respect to food, 
raiment, houses, and what are called the necessanes of 
life, than an) are in places where most thmgs remain 
in common Tlie balance, therefore, upon the whole, 
must preponderate in favour of propert) with a manifest 
and great excess Inequality of property, in the degree 
111 which It exists in most countnes of Europe, ab 
stractedly considered, is an evil , but it is an evil which 
flows from those rules concerning the acquisition and 
disposal of projiert), b) which men are incited to 
industiy, and by which the object of their indnstrv is 
rendered secure and valuable. If there be an) great 
meqnalit) unconnected vnth this ongin, it ought to be 
corrected 

* 

Dlsttoctloiia of Civil Life lost in Church 

The distinctions of civnl life are almost alwavs insisted 
ufion too much and urged 'too far Whatev er, therefore, 
conduces to restore the levfl, b) qualif)nng the disposi 
tions which grow out of great elevation or depression of 
rank, improves the character on both sides Now things 
arc made to appear little b) being placed beside what is 
great In which manner, snpcnonties, that ocenpv the 
whole field of the imagination, vnU vanish or shnnk to 
their proper diminutiv eness, when compared with the 
distance b) which even the highest of men are removed 
from the Supreme Being, and this companson is naturally 
introduced by all acts of joint w orsbip If ever the poor 
man holds up his head, it is at church if ever the nch 
man vaew s him watli respect, it is there and both wall he 
the better, and the public profited, the oftener they meet 
in a situation in which the consciousness of dignit) m 
the one is temjoered and mitigated, and the spirit of the 
other erected and confirmed (From the same woA ) 

The World, made with a Benevolent Design. 

It IS a happy world after all The air, the earth, the 
water, teem with delighted existence. In a spring noon 
or a summer evening, on whichever side I turn my eyes, 
myaaads of happ) bemgs crowd upon m) view ‘The 
insect youth are on the wing’ Swarms of newborn 
flies are trying their pimons in the air Their sportive 
motions, their wanton mazes, tlieir gratuitous activity, 
their continual change of place without use or purpose, 
testify their joy and the exultation which they feel m 
their lately discovered faculties. A bee amongst the 
flowers in spnng is one of the most cheerful objects that 
can be looked upon Its life appears to be all enjov 
ment , so bus) and so pleased yet it is only a specimen 
of insect life, with which, by reason of the animal being 
half domesticated, we liapfien to be better acquainted 
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than nc are with tliat of others The whole winged 
insect tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon their 
proper emploj-menls, and, under e\cry \anety of consti 
tution, gratified, and perhaps cquallj gratified, bv the 
offices which the Author of their nature has assigned 
to them But the atmosphere is not the onlj scene of 
enjojunent for the insect race Plants are cohered with 
aphides, greedily sucking their juices, and constantly, as 
it should seem, m the act of sucking It cannot be 
doubted but that this is a state of gratification what 
else should fit them so close to the operation and so 
long? Other species ore running about mth an alacrity 
in their motions which carries with it every mark of 
pleasure. Large patches of ground are sometimes half 
covered with these brisk and spnghtly natures. If we 
look to what the waters produce, shoals of the fry of 
fish frequent the margins of niers, of lakes, and of the 
sea Itself These are so happy that they know not what 
to do with themsebes Their attitudes, their M\-aaty, 
their leaps out of tlie water, their frolics in it — which I 
ha\e noticed a thousand times with equal attention and 
amusement — all conduce to shew their excess of spints, 
and are simply the effects of that excess Walking b\ 
the sea side in a calm eiening, upon a sandy shore and 
wath an ebbing tide, I ha\e frequently remarked tlie 
appearance of a dark cloud, or rather very thick mist, 
hangng o\er the edge of the water, to the height, 
perhaps, of half a yard, and of the breadth of two or 
three yards, stretching along the coast as far as the eye 
could reach, and always retmng with the water When 
this cloud came to be examined, it prosed to be nothing 
else than so much space filled with young shrimps m 
the act of bounding into the air from the shallow margin 
of the water, or from the wet sand If any motion of a 
mute animal could express delight, it was this , if they 
had meant to make signs of their happiness, they could 
not hate done it more mtclhgbly Suppose, then, what 
I hayc no doubt of, each indisidual of this number to 
be in a state of positive enjoyment , what a sum, collcc 
tisels, of gratification and pleasure hase we here before 
■our Slew ' 

The young of all animals appear to me to receive 
pleasure simply from the exercise of their limbs and 
hodfiy faculties, ssathout reference to any end to be 
attained, or any use to be anssvered by the exertion 
A child, ssathout knowing anything of the use of Ian 
guage, IS in a high degree delighted wath being able to 
speal Its incessant repetition of a fess articulate sounds, 
or perhaps of a single svord whicli it has learned to 
pronounce, proses this point clearly Xor is it kss 
pleased with its first successful endeavours to svalk, 
or rather to run — svhicli precedes walking — although 
entirely ignorant of the importance of the attainment 
to Its future life, and esen without applying it to ans 
present purpose A child is delighted wath speaking, 
xsathout basing anything to say , and ssath walking, 
ssathout knowing where to go And, prior to both 
these, I am disposed to lieliesc that the waking hours 
of infancy are agreeably taken up ssath the cxcrci<«, of 
sision, or perhaps, more properly speaking, svith learning 
to see. 

But It is not for youth alone that the great Barcnt of , 
creation hath provided Happiness is found wath the I 
punang cat no less than ssath the plavful kitten in the ^ 
arm chair of do’ing age, as sscll as in either the spiaght 
hncss of the dance or the animation of the chase. To i 


noselty, to acuteness of sensation, to hope, to ardour of 
pursuit, succeeds svhat is, m no inconsiderable degree, 
an equivalent for them all, ‘ jierccption of case ’ Herein 
IS the exact difiference between the young and the old 
The young are not happy but when enjoyang pleasure , 
the old are happs when free from pain And this 
constitution suits ssith the degrees of animal power 
svhich they respectisely possess The sigour of youth 
was to be stimulated to action by impatience of rest , 
svhilst to the imbeality of age, quietness and repo>e 
become positive gratifications. In one important step 
the advantage is wath the old, A state of ease is, 
generally speaking, more attainable than a state of 
pleasure A constitution, therefore, which can enjoy 
ease is preferable to that which can taste only pleasure 
This same perception of ease oftentimes renders old 
age a condition of great comfort, especially when ndmg 
at Its anchor after a busy or tempestnons life. It is w ell 
described by Rousseau to be the interval of repose and 
enjoyment between the hurry and the end of life How 
far the same cause extefids to other animal natures 
cannot be judged of with certainty The appearance of 
satisfaction with which most animals, as tlicir activaty 
subsides, seek and enjoy rest affords reason to believe 
that this source of gratification is appointed to advanced 
life under all or moA of its various forms In thespeaes 
wath which we are best acquainted, namely, our owai, I 
am far, even as an observer of human life, from thinking 
that youth is its happiest season, much le»s the only 
happvone (From Art/ar/i/ r-S«*ci,) 

Character of St Paul 

Here, then, we have a man of liberal attainments, and, 
in other points, of sound judgment, who had addicted 
his life to the service of the gospel We sec him, m 
the prosecution of his purpose, travelling from country 
to country, endunng every species of hardship, en 
countenng every e.xtremity of danger, assaulted by the 
populace, punished by the magistrates, scouiged, beat, 
stoned, left for dead, expecting, wherever he came, a 
renewal of the same treatment, and tlte same dangers, 
yet, when driven from one aty, preaching m the next, 
spending his whole time m the employment, sacrificing 
to It his pleasures, his ease, his safety , persisting m this 
course to old age, unaltered by the experience of per 
verseness, ingratitude, prejudice, desertion , unsuMued 
by anxiety, want, labour, persecutions, unwearied by 
long confinement, undismayed by the prospect of death 
Such was PauL We have his letters in our hands, 
we have also a history purporting to be written by one 
of his fellow travellers, and appeanng, by a comparison 
with these letters, certainly to have been walitcn bv 
some person well acquainted wath the transactions of 
his life From the letters, as well as from the history, 
vve gather not onlv the account which we have stated 
of hint, hut that he was one out of many who acted 
and suffered in the same manner , and that of those 
who did BO, several had been the companions of ClinsLs 
ministrv, the, ocular witnesses, or pretending to be such, 
of Ills miracles and of hu, resurrection Wc moreover 
find this same person refernng in Ins letters to his 
supernatural conversion, the particulars and accompany 
ing cirnmistanccs of whicli are related in the liistorv 
and which accompanyang arcnmstanccs, if all or any 
of them be true, render it tmjK),siblc to have been a 
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delusion We also find him posituely, and m appro 
pnate terms, asserting that he himself worked miracles, 
stnctlj and properly so called, in support of the mission 
which he executed, the history, meaniihile, recording 
\anous passages of his ministry which come up to the 
extent of this assertion The question is, 'whether false 
hood was e\er attested bj evidence like this. Falsehoods, 
•ne know, have found their way into reports, mto tradi 
tion, into books , but is an example to be met with of a 
man volnntanl) undertaking a life of want and pain, of 
incessant fatigue, of continual peni , submittmg to the 
loss of his home and country, to stnpes and stoning, to 
tedious imprisonment, and the constant expectation of 
a violent death, for the sake of carrying about a story 
of what was false, and what, if false, he must have 
known to be so ? j 


Paley published in all a score of works, including \’anous collcc 
tions of sermons. Collective editions appeared in 1805-8, 1819, 1825, 
1837 1838, and 1851 There arc Li\cs by Meadle> (1809), his son 
(1825), and the other editors of the works. 


Jolm Browii of Haddington (1722-87), the 
founder of a house famous m Scottish theology, 
science, and literature for four generations, did 
himself by Ins theological w orks giv e -an impress 
to the Scottish mind and evoke mtellectuil through 
religious interests Bom at Carpow near Aber 
nethy m Perthshire, t poor w eav ePs child, he lost 
father and mother in boyhood and Ind but scanty 
schooling Nevertheless, as a Tay'side herd-boy 
he contrived to study not merely Latin to some 
purpose, but even Greek and a little Hebrew For 
a time he was a pedlar , dunng the ’45 served in 
the Fife Militia, taught m several schools, and 
having studied theology in connection with the 
Associate Burgher Syaiod, was m 1751 called to 
the congregation of Haddington He was a man 
of much learning , open-handed on a stipend of 
a y ear , a kindly humounst, though harrowang 
self doubts tormented him all his life through , 
and a powerful preacher In 1768 he accepted 
the unsalaned Burgher chair of Div mity Of his 
twenty-sev en works, the most wadely known are the 
Diciicmary of the Bible (1768) and the Self-tnter- 
frehng Bible (2 vols 1778), both of which took rank 
with the Pilgrim's Progress and Boston’s Four- 
fold Stale amongst the most treasured books of the 
Scottish people. Dr Brown’s sons and grandsons 
were respected, learned, and eloquent divines , one 
grandson was a poet, chemist, and ongmal thinker 
of exceptional accomplishments , a great grandson 
was Professor of Chemistry m Edinburgh , and 
anotlier great-grandson was the beloved Dr John 
Browai of Edinburgh, author of Bab and his 
Fneuds The Memoirs and S'eleet Remains of 
Dr Browai of Haddmg^on were edited m 1856 


Bcllby Portens (1731-1808), Bishop first of 
Chester (1776) and then of London (17S7), was 
another apologist whose Summary of Chnsitan 
Emdences w as long an educational force in Eng- 
land Bom at York of \firgmian parentage, he 
studied at ChnsPs College, Cambridge. He took, 
an active part in philanthropic and missionary 


enterpnses, and published, besides charges and 
sermons, a Life of Seeker, and other works 
sufficient to fill six v olumcs 

Saniiicl Hoislcj (1733-1806), born m London 
and educated at Westminster and Tnniiy Hall, 
Cambridge, succeeded his fatlier as rector of 
Newangton in Surrey A young FRS, he pub- 
lished comments on recent Arctic obscnations, 
helped to issue Newton’s complete worl.s, and 
conducted a grand controversv vvath Priestley, who 
had reckoned the dmnitv of Chnst amongst his 
Corruptions of Chrisltamly Through this he 
attained successively to tlie secs of St Davids, 
Rochester, and St Asaph 

Ricliarcl IVatson (1737-1816), a Westmor 
land man who studied at Tnnity and became 
professor at Cambndge successively of Chemistry 
and Divinity, took more interest in farming and 
planting on his estate at Windermere than in his 
spiritual cures in Norfolk and Leicester He was 
notoriously unspintual m temper and a Liberal in 
politics and thcologv , but made himself famous by 
his Afolo^ts m reply to Gibbon (1776) and Tom 
Paine (1796), and became Bishop of Llandaff m 
1782 

William Wilbcrforcc (1759-1833) was bom 
at Hull, the son of a wealthy merchant, and edu 
cated at St John’s College, Cambridge. Returned 
to Parliament for Hull and then for Yorkshire, 
he was a close fnend of Pitt, though he remained 
independent of partv During a tour on the Con 
tment with Dean Milner, he became senoush 
impressed about religious truth and duty , and in 
1787 he founded an assoaation for the reformation 
of manners In 1788, supported by Clarkson and 
the Quakers, he entered on his nineteen v ears’ 
struggle for the abolition of the slav e trade, crow ned 
with victorv m 1807 He naxt sought to .secure 
the abolition of the slave-trade abroad and the total 
abolition of slavery itself, and was long a central 
figure in the ‘ Clapham sect ’ of Ev angehcals He 
vvTOtc a Practical Vietu of Chnsliainiy (i 797 )j which 
was regarded as an epoch-making book His LiU 
was wntten by his sons (one of them the famous 
Bishop of Winchester , 1 838), and his Private Papers 
were edited by Mrs A M Wilberforce (189S) 

Hcibcit Marsh (1757-1839), son of the vacar 
of Faversham m Kent, after a course at St Johns, 
Cambndge, vv as second waaingler and second 
Smith’s prizeman He continued his studies at 
Leipzig, and as translator of his master Michaelis’s 
Introduction to the New Testament ranks as the 
introducer to England of modem German Biblical 
cnticism He served England w ell by waiting and 
publishing in German (1799) a defence of English 
policy in the French war w’hich so conaliated 
German and Continental good-will that Napoleon 
proscribed the author, then m Gcrminy, so that 
he had to he concealed m Leipzig for months 
Appointed professor at Cambndge, he increased 
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the e\atement already caused bj the dissertation 
appended to his translation of Michaelis, bj lectures 
on the histor} of sacred cntiasni, and bj a senes 
of cntical iiorks which included books on the 
anthentiatj and credibilit) of the New Testament 
and on the authontj of the Old Testament, all 
regarded as of dangerous and unsettlmg ten- 
dency He imolved himself still deeper in con- 
trol ersy by denounang as immoral the CalnnisUc 
doctnnes of the E\-angehcal school He was 
lehcment m polemics, and, appointed Bishop of 
Llandaff (1S16) and of Peterborough (1819), proied 
an energetic administrator He wrote innumerable 
charges, pamphlets, and books on such \anous 
subjects as the Pclasgi, the Roman Catholic con- 
trol ersy, Dr Bell’s system of tuition, toleration, 
and the Goi emment policy at lanous dates 

Gilbert Wakefield (1756-1801), bom at 
Nottingham, became FeUow of Jesus College, 
Cambndge, but renouncing his Anglican orders 
as a com meed Umtanan, became classical tutor 
m Dissenting academics at Wamngton and Hack- 
ney He lay two years in Dorchester jail for a 
‘seditious’ answer to Bishop Watson, earnestly 
defending the French Resolution, not without 
seiere stnetures on the Go\ emment of the day 
and on pluralist bishops He published editions 
of Bion and Moschus, Wrgil, Horace, and Lucre- 
tius , Early Christian Writers on the Person of 
Christ (1784); Inquiry into the Expediency of 
Social Worship (1791 , disapprotung all public 
worship as such) , Examination of Peunis Age 
of Reason (1794) , and Sih'a Cntica, illustrating the 
Senptures from profane learning (17S9-95) He 
was a keen control ersialist, an enthusiast and 
political fanatic, a Pirbagorean in his diet, and 
an eccentnc m many of his way s Porson said of 
him that he was as fierce against the Greek accents 
as he was against the Trinity , he felt keenly, acted 
on the first impulse, and wrote swiftly, often with 
force and eloquence. His Memoirs (1792) are 
uninterestmg , not so his Correspondence with 
Fok (1813) 

Dr lobn Lingard (1771-1851), bom at Win- 
chester, 5th Febmary 1771, of humble Catholic 
parentage, was sent in 1782 to the English Col- 
lege at Douay, whence he escaped from the rc\o 
lutionists in 1793 to England He went with 
his fellow-refugees to the college established at 
Crockhall near Durham, and in 1808 at Ushaw, 
recemng pnest’s orders m 1793, and becoming Mce- 
prcsident and Professor of Philosophy In 181 1 he 
accepted the mission of Hornby near Lancaster, at 
the same time declining a chair at Maynooth , m 
1821 he obtained his D D from the Pope, and in 
1839 a Crown pension of fjoo His Antiquity 
of the Anglo-Saxon Church (1806) was the precur- 
sor of what became the labour of his life — the //«■- 
tory of England to the Accession of William and 
Mary (8 lols 1819-30, 6th ed 1854-55) He 
had access to many unpublished documents m the 


Vatican archnes and other Catholic sources, and 
was able to correct quietly mant errors not merely 
of ultra Protestant authors, but of such wnters 
as Humei Ine\itably, of course, most Protestants 
assumed that he had allowed his Catholic pre- 
possessions to pervert the fidelity of his History, 
to palliate the atrocities of the Bartholomew 
Massacre, and espeaally to darken the shades in 
the characters of Anne Boleym, Queen Elizabeth, 
Cranmer, and others connected with the Reforma- 
tion. His work was subjected to a severe semtiny 
b\ Dr John Allen m two elaborate articles in the 
Edinburgh Review j by Archdeacon Todd, a zealous 
defender of Cranmer , and by other Protestant con- 
troversialists m the Quarterly axL^ elsewhere. To 
these antagonists Dr Lingard replied in 1826 by a 
vindication of his fidelity as an histonan, wntten 
in admirable tone and temper His fairness had 
already been proved by the fact that Ultramon- 
tancs regarded him as Gallican and dangerous 
to his own Church polity Moderate Protestants 
were surpnsed to find how candidly he had dealt 
with debatable matters , he had obviously so 
written as to encourage Protestants to study his 
version of controverted questions. No doubt on 
the whole he was on many such points nearer 
the tmth than the ultra- Protestants , and his work 
cleared away many prepossessions and softened 
the aspentv that had heretofore prevailed almost 
universally between Catholic and Protestant his- 
tonans For the earlier periods, especially for 
Anglo Savon and Norman history, Lingird’s work 
his been completely superseded , it still retains 
high V alue for English readers as representing the 
view of the fourteenth, fifteenth, and sixteenth 
centunes, and of the Reformation, taken by a 
candid and conaliatory Roman Catholic. Con- 
tent with plain speech. Dr Lingard did little to 
commend his sound and consaentious work by 
any special gpaces of sty le. 

One single phrase in Lingard’s History attained 
to special celebnty , the words ‘what he deemed 
to be his duty ’ m the conclusion of his story of 
Thomas Beckefs assassination, highly disapprov ed 
at headquarters, were held to have cost the too 
judicious histonan a cardinal’s hat The sentences 
in which the fateful phrase occurs are these 

Thus at the age of liftv three penshed this cxtraordi 
nary man, a martyr to what he deemed to be his duty, 
the preservation of the immunities of the church. The 
moment of his death was the tnumph of his cause. His 
personal virtues and exalted station, the dignity and 
composure with which he met his fate, the sacredness of 
the place where the murder was perpetrated, all contn- 
buted to inspire men with horror for his enemies and 
veneration for his character 

Cranmer and Pole 

From the window of his cell the archbishop had seen 
his two fnends led to execution At the sight his 
resolution began to waver and he let fall some hints of 
a wilhngness to relent, and of a desire to confer w ith the 
legate. But in a short tune he recovered the tranquilhty 
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of his mind, and addressed, in defence of his doctrine, 
a long letter to the queen, which at her request was 
answered by Cardinal Pole. At Rome, on the expiration 
of the eighty days, the royal proctors demanded judg 
ment and Paul, in a pniate consistory, pronounced 
the usual sentence. The intelligence of this proceeding 
awakened the terrors of the archbishop He had not 
the fortitude to look deatli m the face To save his life 
he feigned himself a convert to the estabhshed creed , 
openly condemned lus past delinquency , and stifling the 
remorse of his conscience, in seien successive instru 
meats abjured the faith which he had taught, and 
approved of that which he had opposed He first pre 
sented his submission to the council, and ns that sub 
mission was expressed in ambiguous language, replaced 
it by another m more ample form "VtTien the bishops 
of London and Ely amv ed to perform the ceremony of 
his degradation, he appealed from the judgment of the 
pope to a general council but before the prelates left 
Oxford, he sent them two other papers, by the first of 
which he submitted to all the statutes of the realm, 
respecting the supremaej and other subjects , promised 
to In e in quietness and obedience to the royal authority , 
and submitted his book on the sacrament to the judg 
ment of the church and the next general council in the 
second he professed to believe on all points, and particu 
larly respecting the sacrament, as the catholic church 
then did believe, and always had believed from the 
beginning To Ridley and Latimer life had been offered 
on condition that they should recant, but when the 
question was put whether the same favour might be 
granted to Cranmer, it was decided by the couiial in the 
negative. His political offences, it was said, might be 
overlooked, but he had been the cause of the schism 
in the reign of Henrv, and the author of the change 
of religion m the reign of Edward , and such offences 
required that he should suffer ‘for ensample’s sake’ 
The writ was directed to the mayor or bailiffs of 
Oxford the day of his execution was fixed yet he 
cherished a hope of pardon , and in a fifth recantation, 
as full and explicit as the most zealous of his adversaries 
could wish, declared that he was not actuated by fear 
or favour, but that he abjured the erroneous doctnnes 
which he had formerly maintained, for the discharge of 
his owai conscience and the instruction of others This 
paper was accompanied with a letter to Cardinal Pole, 
in which he begged a respite dunng a few days, that he 
might have leisure to give to the world a more con 
vincing proof of his repentance, and might do away, 
before Ins death, the scandal given by his past conduct 
Ills prayer was cheerfully granted by the queen , and 
Cranmer m a sixth confession acknowledged that he 
had been a greater persecutor of the church than Paul, 
and wished that like Paul he might be able to make 
amends He could not rebuild what he had destroyed, 
but as the penitent thief on the cross, by the testimony 
of his bps, obtained mercy, so he (Cmnmer) trusted that 
by this offering of his bps, he should move the clemency 
of the Almighty He was unworthy of favour, and 
worthy not only of temporal, but of eternal punishment 
He had offended against King Henry and Queen 
Cathanne he was the cause and author of the divorce, 
and, m consequence, also of the evils which resulted 
from it. He had blasphemed against the sacrament, 
had sinned against heaven, and had depnved men of 
the benefits to be denved from the euchansb In 


conclusion he conjured the pope to forgive his offences 
against the apostolic sec, the king and queen to pirdtm 
his transgressions against them, the whole realm, the 
universal church, to take pity of his wretched soul, and 
Gotl to look on him with mercy at the hour of his death. 
He had undoubtedly flattered himself that this humble 
tone, these expressions of remorse, these cnes for mercy, 
would move the heart of the queen She, indeed, little 
suspecting the dissimulation which had dictated them, 
rejoiced at the conversion of the sinner , but she had 
also persuaded herself, or been persuaded by others, that 
public justice would not allow her to save him from the 
punishment to which he had been condemned 

At length the fatal morning arnicd at an early hoar, 
Garcina, a Spanish fnar, who had frequently v isited the 
pnsoner since his condemnation, came, not to announce 
a pardon, but to comfort and prepare him for the last 
tnal Entertaining no suspicion of his sincenly, Garana 
submitted to his consideration a paper, vvhicli he advased 
him to read at the stake, as a public testimony of lus 
repentance It consisted of five parts a request that 
the spectators would pray with him, a form of praver 
for himself, an c-xhortation to others to lead a vartnons 
life , a declaration of the queen’s nght to the crown , 
and a confession of faith, with a retractation of the 
doctnne m his hook on the cuchanst Cranmer, having 
dissembled so long, resolved to carry on the deception. 
He transenbed and signed the paper , and gxnng one 
copy to the Spaniard, retained the other for his own use. 
But when the fnar vv as gone, he appears to have made 
a second copy, in which, entirely omitting the fourth 
article, the assertion of the queen’s nght, he substituted 
in heu of the confession contained in the fifth a dis- 
avowal of the SIX retractations which he had already 
made Of his motives we can judge only from his 
conduct Probably he now considered himself doubly 
armed If a pardon were announced, he might take the 
benefit of it, and read the onginal paper, if not, by 
reading the copy, he would disappoint the e.xpectations 
of his adversaries, and repair the scandal which he 
had given to Ins brethren At the appointed hour the 
procession set forward, and, on account of the run, 
halted at the church of St Mary, where the sermon was 
preached by Dr Cole Cranmer stood on a platform 
opposite the pulpit, appearing, as a spectator waates, 
‘the very image of sorrow ’ His face was bathed in 
tears , his eyes were sometimes raised to heav en, some 
times fixed through shame on the earth At the con 
elusion of the sermon he began to read bis paper, and 
was heard with profound silence, till he came to the fifth 
article. But when he recalled all his former recanta 
tions, rejected the papal authontv, and confirmed the 
doctnne contained m his book, he was interrupted by 
the murmurs and agitation of the audience. The lord 
Williams called to him to ‘remember himself, and play 
the Christian ’ * I do,’ replied Cranmer , ‘ it is now too 

late to dissemble I must now speak the truth ’ As 
soon as order could be restored, he was conducted to the 
stake, declanng that he had never changed his belief, 
that his recantations had been wrung from him by the 
hope of life, and that, ‘as hts hand had offended by 
wnting contrary to his he.arf, it should be the first to 
receive its punishment ’ \\’hen the fire was kindled, to 
the surprise of the spectators he thrust bis hand into 
the flame, exclaiming, ‘This hath offended ’ His suffer 
mgs were short the flames rapidly ascended above his 
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head , and he expired in a fen moments The catholics 
coasolcd their disappointment by invectives against his 
insmccnty and falsehood , the protestants defended his 
memory b\ maintaining that his constancy at the stale 
had atoned for his apostacy in the prison 

Histonans arc divided with respect to the part which 
Pole acted danng these horrors Most arc willing to 
acquit him entirely , a few, judging from the influence 
which he was suppo.ed to possess, have allotted to him 
a considerable share of the blame In a confidential 
letter to the cardinal of Augsburgh he has unfolded to 
us his om sentiment without reserve. He will not, 
he says, deny that there may be men so addicted to the 
most pernicious errors themselves, and so apt to seduce 
others, tliat they may justly be put to death for the 
same purpose as we amputate a limb to preserve the 
whole body But this is an -extreme case , and, even 
when It happens, every gentler remedy should be applied 
before such punishment is inflicted. In general lenity 
IS to be preferred to seventy , and the bishops should 
remember that they are fathers as well os judges, and 
ought to shev the tenderness of parents, even when they 
are compelled to punish. This lias always been his 
opinion , It was that of the colleagues who presided with 
him at the Counal of Trent, and also of the prclatcj, 
V ho composed that assembly His conduct in England 
was conformable to these professions On the depnva 
lion of Cranmer he was appointed archbishop , and his 
consecration tooh place on the day after the death of Ins 
predecessor From that moment the persecution ceased 
in the diocese of Canterbury Pole found sufliacnl 
exercise for his zeal m reforming the clergy, repainng 
the churches, and re establishing the anaent dtsapline 
His seventy was excrased agaiast the dead rather thin 
the living, and his delegate', when they visited the 
universities m his name, ordered the bones of Buccr 
and r-lgms, two foreign divmcs, vho had taught the 
new doctnnes at Cambndge, to be taben up and burnt 
But his moderation displeaseil the more zealous they 
called in question Ins orthodoxy , and m the last year 
of Ins fife (perhaps to refute the caluranv) he issued 1 
commission for the pro'ccution of heretics withm Ins 
diocese Five persons were condemned four months 
aftcnvnrds they suffered, but at a time when the cardinal 
lav on Ins death bed, and was probably ignorant of their 
fate 

It hid at first been hoped that a few of these bar 
barons exhibitions would silence the voices of the 
preachers and check the diffusion of their doctnnes In 
general they produced conformity to the estabh.hcd wor 
ship Init they al^ encouraged hvqiocnsv and perjury 

Dr Linzsid wro t bcwdtv hu Ilhlcrj a noenVr of minor worl.r, 
conlroverual, hivtnnml and thoolo;ical S-e (bo Memoir bj 
Canon Tiem>-> prefixed to vol t of tbe «i«h eUmon cf bir 
im-niiM e/»j wbicb bad tbe honour of trandiied into 

Frcncb Cerman and Iiafian. 

•Tnincs lirnce (1730-94). ‘the \bvssinnn,’ 
wTs bom at Kinmird House in Stirlingshire, and 
from Harrow passed in the winter of 1747 to Edin- 
burgh University, watli the intention of studvang 
law Instead, coming to London, he marred m 
1734 the orphan daughter of a wane mcrcliant, and 
became a partner in the business His wife died 
V ithin the year, and after travelling in Spain Portu- 
gal, and Italv, in 1763 he became Bnti'h consul 
at Algiers, and in 176S he set out from Cairo 


on his famous journey to Abvssinia bv the Isilc, 
Assouan, Uie Red Sea, and Massowah In 1770 
he was at Gondar, had many stirring adventures, 
and held for a time a Government appointment 
On 14th Vov ember he reached the source of the 
Abai, or head stream of the Blue Nile, which he 
considered the mam stream of the N ilc , m the 
December of the following y car he quitted Gondar, 
and relumed, through great hardships, bv wny of 
Sennaar, Assouan, Alexandria, and Marseilles In 
France he visited Buffon , in 1774 he was bad in 
England It was not until sixteen years after his 
return that Bruce published his Travels Parts 
had been made public, and were much ridiculed , 
Johnson even doubted whether Bruce had ever 
been in Abvssinia The work appeared m 1790, 
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m fiv c large quarto \ olumcs, w ith another v ohirac 
of plates The strangeness of tlie authors adven- 
tures at the court of Gondar, the somewhat inflated 
stylo of his narrative, and his undisguised vanity 
led to a disliehcf of his statements, and numcrotis 
lampoons and satires, both in prose and verse, 
were directed against him ‘Peter Pindar’ made 
the most of the hvc-cow beafstcaks and other im 
probabilities, and some of the chapters of Baron 
Miincliauser^s Tiavels were levelled as much at 
Bruce as at the old Hanovenan Ereihcrr von 
Munchhausen The rcallv honourable and admm- 
able points of Bruce’s character — his energv and 
danng, his various knowledge and acquirement', 
and his disinterested zeal m undcrial mg siidi a 
joumcv at his own cxpcn'c — vcrc overlooked m 
this pettv war of the wits Bnicc, v ho vias a 
huge, self as'crtnc, dictatorial man, six feet four 
inches high, felt their attack s keenly , but he was 
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a proud spirited m-in, and did not dcijtn to r<plj 
to jiasquin ides impcadiint; Iiij \crarit\ He stir 
\i\cd to endure these anno) inccs onl) four )t trs 
riic foot uhich had trod ^ ithout tcrious misid- 
\enture tlic deserts of Nubia tripped on Iii-j o\to 
staircisc at Kinn urd, and, filling' he im! , he 
died of the injuries sustained 15 niee’s tt^le is 
usuall) plain s iilinjt, sometimes tijtorotis, Mr id, 
and linniorous, but occasionallr proh\ , he u is 
apt to select the most prominent features and 
colour them hijjlil) No doubt \anit) md the 
desire to be alu i)s prcsentintj a drtinj;urhed 
fixture made him at times adorn the re.iht) , md 
Ills somewhat tarelcss mcthwl of eom])osition 
IweKe years after the erents led him frequently 
into confusion with his facts and dates His re 
ports of lon,t conrers itions r eie ineMtabl) to «^onR 
c>tcnt hterar) intention, and lie orertatrd th< 
cl unis of the Illuc Nile to bi the lie id-sire ini, 1 
igamst the n'^d or lute Nile Hut the truth 
of late truellers in Alnssinii, Henry Silt (17.S0- 
i8co; N Uh iniel I’eirce vi7l'0-ic.co;, md oilicrs 
completely substanti ited the most incredible pirts 
of the older trucller's tales, indiidin)'' the story 
ibout thf Abyssinims catinj; rn meat cut out of 
a hMn,r cou, which \ is most persistentK denied 
and flouted by easy elnir critics 

HIb First View of tbo Bupposod Source of 
the N’Ue 

Half undressed as I r a', by lh< lo of ms sa h, anil 
tlires in,! off my shoei, 1 ran dmoi the lull lor arts tlie 
InllocV of jpeen sol, winch was alxnit l\ o liun lre->I yarth 
(hslaiit , the s holt adt of the hill r as thicl grerv n wi.h 
flower-, the larjic Iiullwus root of which appeannp nl.o t 
the surface of the (ground, and (heir ‘■I ms coming off on 
iny (reading upon them, otca loncd me t o eery •'crere 
falls liefore 1 reached the brinl of the marsh 1 after 
this came to the altar of green turf, hicli was appaniitly 
the ssork of art, and I stood m rapture abosc the princi 
pal fountain, which nscs m the middle of it It is e-'sn.r 
to gue'S than to dcscnlse Uie situation of my inmd at 
that moment — standing m lint '■pot which had baffled 
(he genius, industry, and inquiry of both ancients and 
modems for the course of nenr three thousand years 
Kings had atlcmjiteal this discos cry at tin head of 
anniej, and each expedition s as distinguished from the 
la t only by the diflcrcncc of mimliers i liieh had 
perished, and agreed alone in the drappomlinent \ Inch 
had uniformly, and s ithoul trccplion, followed them 
all 1 nmc, nches, and honour had been held out for a 
Bcrics of ages to every individual of those myriads these 
princes commanded, \ itliout having prmluced one man 
capable of gratifying the curiosity of his tovereign, or 
wiping off this slam upon the enterprise and abilities of 
want ind, or adding this dc ideratum for tin enenumge 
meoit of geography Though a mere pnvalc Tiriton, I 
triumphed here, in my oven mind, over lings and their 
armies! and every comparison was b-admg nearer and 
nearer to presumption, when the place itself where 
I stood, the object of my vainglory, suggested vvlial 
depressed my short lived triumph I was liut a few 
minutes amve-d at the sources of the N'ile, through num 
bcrlcss dangers and sulTenngs, the least of which would 
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firs* colon), in compuling their lime, ha%o continued 
the use of the solar )car Diodorus Siculus sajj, ‘The) 
do not reckon their time h) the moon, but according to 
the sun riurt) da)-5 constitute their month, to iihicli 
the) add fne da)^ and tlie fourth part of a dap, and this 
completes thur )car’ The) have another i\a) of desenb 
mg time, peculiar to thcmselics fhey read the whole 
of the four evangclisU cicr) )car in their churdics, 
beginning Mith Matlhei , and proceeding to Mark, Luke, 
and John in order , and, in speaking of an event, they 
wnte or sa) that it happened in tlic da)s of Matthew, if 
It was m the Grst quarter of Uie year, i hile the Gospel of 
St Matthew was being read in the churches. And so of 
Mark, Lul e, and John 

isothing can he more inaccurate than all Alqssinian 
calmilations Besides their ignorance of anthmctic, their 
eiccjsivc idleness and aversion to stud), and a number 
of fanaful, whimsical combinations, b\ which even par 
ticular senhe or monl distinguishes himself, there are 
obvious rex^ons whv there should be a vanation between 
their cbronolog) and ours. The licgmnings of our )ears 
arc different — theirs begin on the first of September 
The last da) of August ma) be the )car l7Sowith ns, 
and onl) 1779 \ ith the M))ssinians. In the annals of 
their kings Ihcv seldom give the lengths of the reigns 
with precision , and this produces more or less of con- 
fusion in the hts'or) of the counti) A dificrcnce of 
two or three )car 5 , however, U a matter of little consc 
qucnce in the histor) of barbarous nations. From the 
record of certain eclipses in the annals of Ab)ssinta, the 
dates of which correspond v ath European observations, 
I am satisfied that the chronology of m) sketch of the 
histor) of this country is sufficicntlv correct for all 
practical purposes 

Stooks from a Uvliig Cow 
iCotlong after losing sight of the nuns of this ancient 
capital of Abvssmia, we overlook three travellers dnving 
a cow before tliera Thev had black goat-skins upon 
thtir shoulders, and lances and shields m thar liands, 
and appeared to be soldiers. The cow did not seem to 
be fatted for killing, and it occurred to us all that it had 
been stolen This, however, was not our business. Our 
attenJants attached themselves, in a particular manner, 
to the three soldiers, and held a short conversation with 
them The drivers suddenl) tripped up the cow, and 
gave the poor animal a vci) nide falL One of them 
sat across her neck, holding dowm her head b) the boms , 
the other twisted the halter about her forefeet , while the 
third, who had a knife in his hand, instead of taking her 
hv the throat, got avtndc upon her bcllv, and, to mv ver) 
great surpn'c, gave her a deep wound m the upper part 
of her buttock. 

From the time I had seen them throw the beast upon 
the grounj, I had Te;oiced, thinking that when three 
people were killing a cow, ihcv must have agrceil to sell 
part of her try us , end I was much disappoin cd on 
hearing the Ah)ssimans sa) that wc were not to encamp 
hire Upon m) proposing that they should bargain for 
part of the cow, m) men answered, wha‘ ihcrhal nheadv 
leimed in conversation, that ihc) were not then going to 
kill her, that she was not wholly Ihcir- and they could 
not sell her This awakcncsl my cunositv I let m) 
people go forward , and staverl till I saw, va h the utmo'l 
as'oms’iment two pieces, tlml er an 1 longc' than oer 
ordinary beef steaks, cut ou' of the highc* part o'" d t 
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buttocl of the lieasL How it was done I cannot poti 
lively say, but it was accomplished very adroi Iv, and 
the two pieces v ere spread on the outside of one of Iheir 
shields One of them continued holding tlie head, v hilc 
the other two were busied m cunng the wound dins, 
too, was done not in an ordinary manner flic skin 
vhich had covered the flesh that was taken ara), and 
had been flapped back dunng the operation, was now 
brought over the wound, and fastened to the correspond 
ing [jart with small skewers or pm? ViTicthcr thev had 
put an)-thing under the skin, I 1 now not , hut at the 
nver side, \ here thc) were, the) had prepared a cala 
plasm of cla), witli which they covered thc wound 
The) then forccrl thc animal to nse, and drove it for- 
ward, to furnish them with a fuller meal, when thev 
should meet their companions m the ercaiing 

British Incredulity 

Mdien first I mentioned this in I iigland as one of thc 
smgulantics which prevailed in this barbarous countrv, 
I was told b) mv fnends it wxs not believed I asl cd 
the reason of tins disbelief, and was answered lhat people 
who had never been out of their own countrv, and others 
1 well acquainted with the manners of thc world (for the) 
liad travelled as far as I ranee), bad agreed the thing was 
impi/Ssible, and therefore it was so M) fnends coun 
celled me farther, that as these men were infallible, nnd 
had each the leading of a circle, I should hv all means 
obliterate this from mv journal, and not attempt to in 
ailcate in thc minds of m) reader* the belief of a thing 
that men who had travelled pronounced to lie impossible. 
Tar from being a convert to such prudential reasons, I 
most for ever profess opculv that I think them un 
worth) of me To represent as truth a thing I know 
to be a falsehood , not to avow a truth which I knov I 
ought to declare — the one is fraud, thc other cowardice 
I hope 1 am cquall) distant from both , and I pleilge 
m)self never to retract thc fact here advancetl, that 
thc Ab)ssimans do feci in common upon live flesh , and 
that I m)Self have, for several vears, been partaker of 
that disagreeable and bcasll) diet I have no doubt 
that, when time shall be given to read tins liislory to an 
end, there will be verv few, if the) have candour enough 
to owai It, that will not I>e aslmmcd of having ever 
doubted 

A »-cond edmon of the Trareli edited by Dr AlctanJ-raiarray, 
an cvccJlcnt Oncntal scliobr w-aj pubhihed svilh a Life, la icaj 
and a third in iStj S^e niso a Lafc b> Sir rrancis Head (iln), 
and Fannj Cumc> i Earir Diar^ 

llniiRo Park (1771-1805) was bom, the 
son of a farmer, at I'oulshiels on the Yarrov , 
and studied medicine at Edinburgh Univcrsit 
Tlirough Sir Joseph Banl.s, he was named 
assistant- surgeon in the H orastfr, bound for 
Sumatra (179:), and in 1795 his scnacts were 
accepted bv thc \fncan Vssorntion He le.amt 
Mandingo at an English factor) on thc Gambia, 
started inland in December v as impnsoncd In a 
chief but escaping, reached thc Ni„tx at bego 
in Jul) 1796 He pursued his v av westward 
along Its Innks to Bammaku, and tlicn cro'^smg 
a mountainous countrv, fell ill but was ulimiatclv 
brought bv a slave trader back to thc ficorj 
again after an absence of nineteen months His 
adventures he re,.ordcd m Trarc/r n h t fr hr r 
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of Afuca (1799) H.iMng married (i 799 )> 
settled as a surgeon at Peebles , but the life was 
1 repugnant to him, and in 1805 he undertook 
another journc) to Africa at Go\emmcnt expense 
Again he started from Pisania on the Gambia, 
w'lth a compan) of fort) fi\e, when he reached 
the Niger he had but se\cn followers From San 
sanding he sent back his journals and letters in 
No\ ember 1805, and embarked in a canoe with 
four European companions Through man) perils 
and difficulties the) reached Boussa, where the 
canoe was caught on a rock , the) were attacked 
by the iiatnes, and drowned in the double effort to 
defend thcmsches and escape from their perilous 
plight Joseph Thomson declared that ‘for actual 
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hardships undergone, for dangers faced and diffi- 
culties o\ercomc, together with an exhibition of 
the \ irtues w hich make a man great in the battle 
of hfe, Mungo Park stands without a ri\al’ He 
was unhappily cut off ere he achieved his great 
aim, the discover)' of the course of the Niger, but 
the record of his wanderings throws much light on 
the botany and meteorology of the countries he 
passed through, and on the soaal and domestic 
life of the various tribes he made friends with 
His narratives are written m a simple and straight- 
forward wa), and at once took their place amongst 
the classics of travel The same can hardl) be 
said for the records of the travels of Denham, 
Clapperton, or Lander, who a little later fell succes- 
sively vagtims to their 2eal in exploring this part of 
Africa. 

African Hospitality 

Next morning (Jul) 20 ) I endeavoured, both bj cn 
treaties and threats, to procure some vactuals from the 
Doot), but in vain I even begged some com from one 


of his fennk slaves as she w as washing it at the well, and 
had the mortification to lie refused However, when th'‘ 
Doot) was gone to the fields, liiswifc sent me a hand 
fill of meal, vihich I mixed with viater and (Irani for 
brc.akfast Aliout eiglit o'clocl I departe-d from Doo- 
linhcalwo, and at noon slopped a few minute-, at a large 
korree, where I had some milk given me h) the Foulahv, 
and hcanng that two Negroes were going from tlicnccto 
Sego, I was hapji) to have their compan), and we'd 
out immcdiatel) Mmiit four o clock wc stoppe/l at a 
small village, where one of the Negroew met wath an 
acquaintance v ho inviteM us to a sort of public enter 
tainment, which was condudcxl with more than common 
propriet) A dish, made of sour milk and meal, called 
stitLxloo, and licer made from their com, was di'tnhuled 
wilh gre-at libcraht), and the women were admitted mo 
the societ) — a circumstance I liad never licfore ob'cned 
m \frica flicre was no compulsion, every one was at 
hlicrtv to dnnk as he plcasc«l , the) no Ided to each 
other when nhout to elriiik, and on setting down the 
calabash commonl) 'aid Stria (‘Thank vou’) Both 
men and women appeareal to be somewhat intoxicated, 
hut ihc) w ere far from licing quarrelsome 

Departing from llicncc, we passed ‘cvcral large vil 
lages, where I was constantl) talcn for a ^Ioo^, and 
became the subject of niiidi merriment to the Bam 
Imrrans, who, seeing me dnve m) hor«c before me, 
laughed lieanil) at m) appearance ‘lie has been at 
Mecca,’ s.avs one, ‘vou may sec that In hi' clothes ' 
another asked if m) horse vias <ick , a third v'a'h'd 
to jmrehase it, so that I believe the very slaves were 
ashamed to lac seen in mv companv Just before U wa 
dark wc took up our lodging for the night at a small 
Milage, where 1 jirocuaxl some victuals for mjaelf and 
some com for m) hornc, at the moderate pnee of a 
button, and vias told that I should sec the Niger (which 
the Negroes called Jolhba, or lit grtnt ‘■'aler) carlv the 
next (h) Tlic lions are here verv numerous , the gates 
arc shut a little afier sunset, and nobod) allowed to go 
out The thoughts of seeing the Niger in the morning, 
and the troublesome buzaing of mosquitoes, prevented 
me from shutting m) c)cs dunng the night, and 1 had 
saddled m) horse and was in readiness before da) light, 
but on account of the vnld beasts, wc were obliged to 
wail until the people were stimng and the gates opiuicrL 
Tins happened to be a market-da) at Sego, and the 
roads were every where filled with people canyang dif 
ferent articles to sell \\c passed four large villages, 
nnd at eight o’clock saw the smoke over Sego 

Vs w e appraaehed the tow n, 1 was fortunate enough 
to overtake the fugitive Kaartans to whose kindness I 
had liccn so much indebted in my journey through 
Bamharra They readily ngrerxl to introduce me to 
the king , nnd w c rode together through some marsh) 
ground where, as I was anxiousl) looking around for the 
nv<n-, one of them caillcd out, Geo affilt (‘ Sec the water ), 
nnd looking forwards, I saw with infinite pleasure the 
great object of m) mission — the long sought for majestic 
Niger, ghttenng to the morning sun, as broad as the 
Tliamcs at Westminster, and flowing slowly !o the east 
-cant I hastened to the bnnk, and havang drunk of 
the water, lifted up m) fervent thanks in praver to the 
Great Ruler of nil things for havang thus far crowned 
m) endeav ours with success 

The ciraimstancc of the Niger’s flowang towards the 
east, and its collateral points, did not, however, exatc 
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mj surpnsc , for although I had left Europe in great 
heiilaUon on this subject, and rather beheiod that it ran 
in the conlrarv direction, I haj made such frequent in 
quincs dunng m\ progress concerning this n\er, and 
receiicd from Isegrocs of different nations Mich clear 
and deci'iie assurances that its general course 1105 
t'n.arJs the nstng sun, as scarcch left ans doubt on 
ms mini , and more cspeaalK as I knenr that Major 
Houghton Eld collected similar information in the 
same manner 

A Kind-hearted African Honsetrtfe 

1 -aiteil more than Ino hours nithiut having an 
opportunits of crossing the ns cr, dunng ivhich time the 
people vrho had cro sed earned information to Mansong 
the kmg, that a nbite man ivas nailing for a passage, 
and nms coming to see him He immediatel) sent over 
one of Ins chief men, nho mformcil me that the I mg 
could not possihK see me until lie knen i hat haJ 
brought me into his countn, and that I must not pre 
sume to crois the nver mthout the king s permission 
He therefore adiiscd me to lodge at a distant ullage, to 
nliich he pointed for the night, and said tint in ihc 
morning he nould gi\e me further instructions hov to 
conduct rajsclf Tin, was serj di'-couraging Iloueicr, 
as there 1 as no remedy, I set off for the tillage, svlicre 


I found, to m\ great mortification, that no persnan would I 


admit me in'ohis house. I was regarded-avilli astonish 


meat and fear, and ivas obliged to sit ill das without ; 
Tic'ual, in the shade of a tree , and the night threatened j 


to lie serj itncoTifortab’e — for the svind rose, and there ^ 
ivas great appearance of a heas-j ram — and the wild 
bca Ls arc so sets numerous m the ncighliourhood that 
I should hase been under the necessits of climbing up 
the tree and resting nmong-t the branches. About sun 
set, however as I was preparing to pas, the night in j 
this manner, and had turned raj horse loo'C that he 
might graze at liberty, a s oraan, reluming from the 
lalKiurs of the field, stopped to observe me, and perccis 
mg that I was wean and dejected, inquired into mj 
situation, which I hnetlj explained to her, wliercujion, 
with looks of great compassion, she took up nu saddle 
and bndle, and told me to follow her Ilanng con 
ducted me into her hut, she lighted up a lamp, spread a 
mat on the floor, and told me I might remain there for 
the night. Finding that I was serj liungrj, she said 
she would procure me something to cat. She accord 
mgl) went out, and returned m a short time anth a verj 
fine fish, which, hasang caused to be lialf broiled upon 
some embers, she gaie me for supper The ntes of 
hospitaht) being thus performed towards a stranger in 
distress, mj worthj benefactress — pointing to the mat, 
and telling me I might sleep there walhout apprehension 
— called to the female part of her familj, who liad stood 
gazing on me all the while m fixed astonishment, to 
resume their task of spinning cotton, in i hich they 
continued to employ themsehes great part of the night 
Tlicy hgtitemed their labour bj songs, one of which was 
composed extempore, for I was ms-self the subject of it 
It was sung by one of the joung women, the rest joining 
in a sort of chorus The air was sweet and plaintive, 
and the words, literallj translated, were these ‘The 
winds roared, and the rams fell The poor white man, 
faint and s-eary, came and sat under our tree. He has 
no mother to bnng him milk — no wife to grind his 
com Chorus — Let us pity the white man — no mother 


has he,’ S.C. Tnfiing as this reatal maj appear to Uie 
reader, to a person m mj situation the arcumstance was 
affecting m the highest degree. I ssas oppressed bj 
sucli unexpecterl kindness, and sleep fled from mj ejes 
In the morning I presented mj compassionate landlady 
with tvo of the four brass buttons which remained on 
mj waistcoat — the only recompense I could make her 

An account of ParVs »econd journey tra*; pobluhed in iSts 
\ Life by \M4Juiw was prefixed to the ycntnal of 1815 » and 
Jo»^ph Thomvan him^If a well Ictjown Afncan traveller, wTote a 
little raonograpli on Muvg Pa*} (1890). 

Sophia and Harriet Lee were the daugh- 
ters of John Lee, who had been articled to a 
soliator, but adopted the stage as a profession 
Sophia was bom in London in 1750, Hamct not 
till 1757, and the early death of their mother 
dcyoKcd the cares of the household upon the 
elder sister, yyho ncycrtheless secretly chenshed 
a strong itlachmcnt to litcmturc Sophia’s first 
appearance as author was not made till 1780, 
yyhen her comedy, The ChapUr of Acadents, based 
on Diderot and brought out at the Hay market 
by the elder Colman, y\as rcceiscd ynth applause. 
The profits sened to establish a Seminary for 
\oung Ladies at Lath, a family enterpnse ren- 
dered tlic more necessary b\ the death of the 
father in 1781 , md to Bath accordingly the 
sisters repaired Happily their accomplishments 
and prudence secured rapid and permanent suc- 
cess In 1784-85 Sophia published The Rtcess^ 
or a Toh of Other Tunes (the times, namely, of 
Queen Eiizalicth), which instantly became popular 
The melancholy and contcmplatiyc tone of the 
Recess appears also in the blank yerse tragedy, 
Alnuyda, Queen of Crv/tada Harriet Lee, 

yyho had meanwhile produced two rather tedious 
noycls and a dull comedy, no\ published The 
Canterbury Tales (5 yols 1797-1805), in which 
the introduction and two of the talcs, tender 
and sympathetic both, arc from the pen of 
Sophia — The Young iMlfs Tale, or the Two 
Cmtl^s,ar\A The Clergyman's Tale But the best 
things in the Canterbury Talcs are all Hamet’s 
Kruitzuer, or the German's Tale, fell into BjTon’s 
hands when he yvas about fourteen ‘ It made a 
deep impression upon me,’ he recorded, ‘ and may 
indeed be said to contain the germ of much that I 
have since yyTittcn ’ \Miilc at Pisa m 1821 BjTon 
dramatised Miss Lee’s romantic story, and pub- 
lished his \ ersion of it under the title of Werner, 
or the Inheritance The incidents and much of 
the language of the play are taken straight from 
the not cl, and the public yy ere unanimous in con 
sidenng Harriot Lee as more interesting, passionate, 
and poetical than her illustrious dramatiser She 
herself adapted it for the stage as The Three 
Strangers, but it yvas only played four times 
Tlic compactness of these tales and the liveliness 
of the frequent dialogues made them a pleasing 
contrast to the ayerage three yolume noyel In 
1803 Sophia Lee gaye up the school haynng earned 
a proyasion for the rest of her life. In 1804 she 
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publibliccl riu Life of a Lovet, a tile ^\^ucn cirlj, 
and showing jvu enility both of thought and expres- 
sion In 1807 a conicd) from her pen, called Fhe 
Asstg/ia/ioii, was performed at Drur) Lane, but 
played only once, the audience concenmg that 
some of the satirical portraits were aimed at 
popular personages Sophia died in 1824 , Hamel 
Ined on till 1851, remarkable to the last for her 
Mgorous intellect and lively conversation William 
Godwin uas a dcroted admirer of Harriet’s, and, 
m 1798, a formal suitor for her hand , but his 
religious views w'ere an insuperable barrier to a 
union Both sisters were buned in Clifton Church 

From tlie Introduction to 'Tho Canterbury Tales’ 
rhcrc arc people in the Morlil who think Ihcir lues 
well emploacd in collecting shells, there arc others 
not less satisfied to spend thcir= in classing butterflies. 
For nij own part, I alwa)’s preferred animate to mam 
mate nature, and would rather post to the antipodes to 
mark a new character or dciclop a singular incident 
than become a I ellow of the Rojail Society by enriching 
museums with nondcsenpts From this account you, ms 
gentle reader, may, without any extraordinary pcnelra 
tion, base discovered that I am among the eccentric part 
of mankind, by the courtesy of each other, and them 
selves, ycleped poets— a title which, however mean or con 
Icmpliblc It may sound to those not honourctl with it, 
never yet was rejected by a single mortal on whom the 
suffrage of mankind conferred it , no, thougli the laurel 
leaf of Apollo, barren in its nature, was twined by the 
frozen fingers of Poverty, and shexl upon the brow it 
crowned her chilling influence But when did it so'=’ 
Too often destined to deprive its graced owner of every 
real good by an enchantment which we know not how to 
define, It comprehends in itself such a variety of pleasures 
and possessions that well may one of us cry — 

‘Thy lavish charter, Taste, appropnatts all wc sec !’ 
Happily, loo, we arc not like -irtimi in general, cncum 
hered with the treasures gathered in our pcregnnations 
Compact in their nature, they he all in the small cavities 
of our brain, which are, indeed, often so smalt as to 
render it doubtful whether wc have nny at all The few 
discovenes I have rhade in that richest of mines, the 
human soul, I have not been churl enough to keep to 
myself, nor, to say truth, unless I can find out some 
other means of supporting my corporeal existence than 
animal food, do I think I shall ever be able to afford that 
sullen aflcctalion of superiority 
Travelling, I have already said, is my taste, and, to 
make my journeys pay for themselves, my object Much 
against my good hlung, some troublesome fellows, a few 
montlis ago, took the liberty of making a little home of 
nunc their own , nor, tiU I had coined a small portion of 
^ my brain in the mint of my worthy fnend Geoigc Robin 
son, could I induce them to depart I gave a proof of 
my politeness, however, in leaving my house to them, 
and retired to the coast of Kent, where I fell to work 
very busily Gay with the hope of shutting my door on 
these unwelcome visitants, I walked in a severe frost 
from Deal to Dover, to secure a scat in the stage coach 
to London One only was vacant , and having engaged 
It, ‘ maugre the freezing of the bitter sky,’ I wandered 
forth to note the memorabilia of Dover, and was soon 
lost m one of my fits of exquisite abstraction 
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With rcvtrtncc I )ool cd up to the cbff v lucli oer 
immortal Inrd lias w itli more fancy than Iruili dctaihd ; 
with tod mounted, by an almost cndlc-sv staircase, to it- 
top of a castle, whicli added nothing to niy yiOT stock of 
ideas but the Icngtli of our ^ irgm Queen’s pod cl p'stil 
— Ihil truly Dutch prc'^cill cold and weary, I waspaarg 
towards the inn, when a sharp visaged barber poj.pcdhn 
head over his shop door to reconnoitre the inqmoLre 
stranger A IinsI fire, which I suddenly cast my ej: 
on, invited iny frozen Imnds and feet to iLs precmcls, k 
civil question to the honest man produced on his par a 
cud iiuitnlion , and having placer! me in a snug scat, ht 
rtaddy gave me llic litiielil of nil hrs oral tradition 
‘ Sir,’ he said, ‘ it is inigh'y lucky you came actors tiL 
Hie vulgar jkojiIc of this tovTi have no genius, <rr~no 
laslc , they never shew the greatest cunosi'y m ih' place, 
^ir, we have here the tomb of a jxjet ' ’ 

‘Tlic tomb of a poet!' cned J, with a spring that 
electrified my informant no less tlian myself 'Wat 
poet lies licre ? and where rs he buned’’ 

‘Ay, that is the cunovily returned he cxultmgly 1 
smdcvl , ins distinction was so htc a barber k^hils fc-* 
had Ijccn spcal mg, I recollected he must alliidc to the 
grave of Cliurcbdl — that vigoroas gcliiuv who, well cata 
lated to stand forth the cliaminon of freedom, has recorded 
himself the slave of parlv and the victim of 'plcen ' ‘ki, 
however, thought not the barber, who coiisfdcrcd him as 
the first of human being- 

'This great man, sir,’ continued be, ‘who lured and 
died m the cause of liberty, is interred m a very remade 
able -jxil, sir , if you were not so cold and so tired, sir, I 
could shew it you m n momcnL' Curiosity is an excel 
lent greatcoat I forgot I lead no other, an 1 strode afict 
the barber to a spot surrounded bv ruined w^lls, m the 
niidst of V Inch stood the wlute marble tablet marked 
with Clmrcliill’s name — to appearance its onlv dutmction. 

‘Cast your eyes on the walls' said the miporlaat 
barlicr , ‘ they once cnclo'cil n cluirch, as you may 'eel 
On inspecting the crumbling rums more narrowly, 1 
did indeed discern the traces of Gothic architecture. 

‘ \ cs sir,’ cnctl my friend the barber, with the coa 
scious pndc of an F nglishman, throwing out a gaunt Irg 
and arm, ‘ Churchill, the champion of hbcity , is interred 
here! Here, sir, in the very ground where lung John 
did homage for the crowai he disgraced ’ 

The idea was grand In llie eye of fanev, the slender 
pillars ngain lifted high the vaulted roof that rang with 
solemn clianimgs I saw the insolent legate seated m 
scarlet pndc , I saw the sneers of manv a mitred abbot , 
I saw, bareheaded, the mean, the prostrate ling, I saw, 
in short, cvervaliing but the b-arber, whom in my flight 
and swell of soul I bad outwalked and lost. Some more 
curious traveller mav again pick him up, perhaps, and 
Icam more minutely the fact 

Waking from my rev ene, I found myself on the pier 
Tlic pale beams of a powerless sun gilt the fluctuating 
waves and the distant spires of Calais, which I now 
dearly surveyed What a new train of images here 
sprang up in my mind, borne away by succeeding im 
prcssions with no less rapidity I From the monk 01 
Sterne I travelled up in five minutes to the inflexible 
Edward III sentencing the noble burghers , and having 
seen them savcvl by the eloquence of Philippa, I wanted no 
belter seasoning for my mutton chop, and pitied the empty 

headed peer who was stamping over my little parlour m 

fuD at the cook for having ov cr roasted bis pheasant. 
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William Cilpiii (1724-1804), author of \ orks 
-on tlie picturesque aspects of the sccner} of Bntam, 
illustrated bj his on-n aquatint engranngs, was in 
his own wav an apostle of romantiasm Bom at 
Scalebv, Carlisle, he studied at Queen’s College, 
Oxford , kept a school at Cheam , and in 1777 
became near of Boldre m Hampshire. He pub- 
lished, besides some theological works, a senes of 
books on the scenery of the Wye, of the Lake 
Distnet, of the Scottish Highlands, and of the Isle 
-of Wight, which drew on him the ndicule of the 
author of Dr Syntax His best-known book was 
his too poetic Remarks on Forts t Sct/icry, in which 
he saj s ‘ It is no exaggerated praise to call a 
tree the grandest and most beautiful of all the 
productions of the earth , ’ and he desenbes trees, 
singly and in masses, under all conditions of light 
and weather In not a few points he may rank as 
sm early forerunner of Ruskin 

Sunrise In the 'Woods 

The first dawn of day exhibits a beautiful obscunly 
TMicn the east begins yust to bnghten with the reflec 
tions only of effulgence, a pleasing progressive light, 
dubious and amusing is thrown over the face of things 
A single ray is able to assist the picturesque eye, whicli 
by such slender aid creates a thousand imaginary forms, 
if the scene be unknown, and as the light steals gradu 
ally on, is amused by correcting its vague ideas by the 
Teal objects W hat in the confusion of twalight perhaps 
seemed a stretch of rasing ground, broken into various 
parts, becomes now vast masses of v ood and an extent 
of forest. 

As the sun begins to appear above the horizon, 
•another change takes place. W hat was before only 
form, being now enlightened, begins to receive effect. 
This effect depends on two circumstances — the catching 
-lights which touch the summits of every object, and 
the mistiness m which die rising orb n, commonly 
env eloped. 

The effect is often pleasing when the sun rises m 
unsullied bnghtness, diffusing its ruddy light over the 
-upper parts of objects, which is contrasted by the 
deeper shadows below , yet the effect is then only 
transcendent when he rises accompanied by a tram of 
■vapours in a misty atmosphere Among lakes and 
mountains, this happv accompaniment often forms the 
most astonishing visions, and yet in the forest U is 
nearly as great. 'With wliat delightful effect do vve 
sometimes see tlic sun’s disk just appear above a woody 
hill, or, m Shakspeare s language, 

‘ Stand tiptoe on the misty mountain s top ’ 

and dart his diverging rays through the rising vapour 
The radiance, catching the tops of the trees as they 
hang midvay upon the shaggv steep, and toucliing 
beic and there a few other prominent objects, impcr 
ccptiblv mixes its ruddy tint walh the surrounding 
mis s, setting on lire, as it were, their upper parts, 
while their lower shrts are lo't in a dark mass of 
•aricd confusion, in which trees and ground, and radi- 
ance and oliscnnty, arc all blended together 'When 
uhe eye IS fortumite enough to calcli the glowing instant 
— for It 13 always a vanishing scene — it furnishes an 
rdca wonh treasuring among the choicest appearances 




of nature. ‘\Iistincss alone, we have observed, occa 
sions a confusion in objects which is often picturesque , 
but the glory of the vision depends on the glovnng 
lights which are mingled vvitli it 

Landscape painters, m general, piv too little atten 
tion to the discnminalions of morning and evening 
We are often at a loss to distinguish in pictures the 
rising from the setting sun, though their characters arc 
very different both m the lights and shadows The 
ruddy hghts, indeed, of the evening are more easily 
distinguished, but it is not perhaps always sufficiently 
observed that the shadows of the evening arc much 
less opaque than those of tlie morning Thev may be 
brighten^ perhaps by the numberless rays floating in 
the atmosphere, which are incessantly reverbented in 
every direction, and may continue m action after the 
sun IS set , whereas m the morning the rays of the 
preceding day hanng subsided, no object receives 
any light but from the immediate lustre of the sun 
W’hatever becomes of the theory, the fact, I bchevc, 
IS well ascertained 

Sir Uvcdalc Price (1747-1829), another 
notable apostle of the picturesque, was educated 
at Eton and Chnst Church, where he became 
the friend of Fox, inherited 1 fortune on the 
death of his father and the estate of Foxlcy in 
Herefordshire, and was made 1 baronet in 1828 
In his Essay on the Picturesque he earnestly 
recommended the study of the great landscape 
painters, their works and art, m order to improve 
real scenery, as well as to promote landscape 
gardening on true pnnciplcs He wrote also ‘with 
elegance’ on artificial water, on house decora- 
tions, architecture, and buildings He insisted 
that the picturesque m nature is distinct from 
the sublime and the beautiful , and in enforcing 
and maintaining this, be attacked the Style of 
ornamental gardening which Mason Uic poet had 
recommended, and Kent and Brown, the great 
landscape improvers, had reduced to practice. 
Some of Pnee’s positions had the honour to be 
debated and confuted by Dugald Stewart. Price 
was credited wath hav mg greatly stimulated public 
interest in questions of art and taste, in provoking 
the desire to observe and enjoy and conscientiously 
reproduce natural beauty 

Atmospheric Effects. 

It 13 not only the change of vegetation which gives to 
autumn Us golden hue, but also the atmosphere it'tlf, 
and the hghts and shadows which then prevail Spnng 
has Its light and fluting clouds, viUh shadows equally 
flitting and uncertain , refreshing shovvers, wath gay and 
genial hursts of sunshine, that seem suddenly to call forth 
and to nourish the young buds and flowers In autumn 
all is matured , and the neb hues of the npened fruits 
and of the changing foliage arc rendered still nchcr by 
the warm haze, which, on a fine day in that season 
spreads the last varnish over every part of the picture. 
In V inter, the trees and woods, from tlieir total loss 
of foliage, have so lifeless and meagre an apjiearancc, 
so different from the freshness of spnng, the fullness of 
summer, and the nchness of autumn that many, not 
insensible to the beauties of scenery at other limes, 
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scarccl> look at it dunng that season But the con 
traded circle "sihich the sun then describes, however 
unwished for on every other consideration, is of great 
advantage witli respect to breadth, for then e\en the 
midda) lights and shadows, from their horizontal 
direction, are so striking, and the parts so finely 
illumnatcd, and jet so connected and filled up bj 
them, that I have manj times forgotten the nakedness 
of the trees, from admiration of the general masses 
In summer the exact reicrse is the case, the rich 
clothing of the parts makes a faint impression, from 
the vague and general glare of light without shadow 

John O’Keefe (1747-1833), a prolific farce- 
wnter, was bom m Dublin, and for a jear or two 
vvas an art student, but, smitten w ith a passion for 
the stage, he came out as an actor in his native 
city He generallj produced some dramatic piece 
every jear for his benefit, and one of these, 
Tony LuutpLin tn Town, \\a.s plajed with success 
m 1778 at ‘he Hajanarket Theatre m London 
Failing ejesight disqualified him for acting, but, 
settling in London about 1780, he continued to 
supply the theatres with new pieces, and up to the 
tear 1809 had written about fiftj plajs and farces 
Most of these were called comic operas or musical 
farces, and some of them enjoyed great success, 
such as The Agrei.able burp! is(. Wild Oats, Modern 
Antiques, Fontainebleau, The Highland Reel, Love 
in a Camp, The Poor Soldiei , and Sprigs of Laurel, 
in the first of which the character of Lingo the 
schoolmaster is a laughable piece of broad humour 
Wild Oats IS still sometimes plaved O’Keefe’s 
things were merely intended to make people laugh, 
and the) full) answered that object Tlie livel) 
dramatist, who was one of the victims of Gifford’s 
savage mtinsm m tlie Daviad and Mceviad, went 
quite blind by 1797, and in 1800 he had a benefit 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and delivered a poetical 
address He died at the age of eight) -five. His 
songs, bnghtly conceived and clevcrl) written, had 
many of them the good luck to become popular, 
and wedded to the music of such compiosers as 
Shield and Lraold, have kept their place in popular 
song-books ‘ I am a fnar of orders grc) ’ is a 
standard song , ‘Amo, amas, I loved a lass,’ is still 
occasional!) sung, and so are ‘The Thom’ and 
‘Flow, thou regal, purple stream ’ 

George Colinan ‘the Younger’ (1762-1836) 
V as the most able and successful comic dramatist 
of his dav The son of the author of The Jealous 
]]^ife and Clandestine hfamage (see page 561), 
Colman had an hereditary attachment to the 
drama He was educated at Westminster School, 
and vvas afterwards entered at Chnst Church 
College, Oxford , but his idleness and dissipa- 
tion led his father to withdraw him hence and 
banish him to Aberdeen, where, though still dis- 
tinguished for his eccentric dress and folly, he 
applied himself to classical and other studies 
At Aberdeen he published a poem on Charles 
James Fox, entitled The Man of the People, and 
wrote a musical farce. The remale Dramatist, 


which vvas brought out b) his father at the 
Ha) market Theatre, but condemned A second 
dramatic attempt, Two to One (1784), had some 
success and fixed his inclinations, for though his 
father intended him for the Bar and entered him 
of Lincoln’s Inn, the drama engrossed his attention 
In 1784 he contracted a thoughtless Gretna Green 
mamage, and next jear brought out a second 
musical comedy, Turk and no Turk, and when his 
father became incapacitated b) attacks of paraljsis, 
undertook the management of the Hajanarket 
Numerous pieces proceeded from his pen Inkle 
and Yarico, a musical opera based on a stoiy 
from the Spectator, brought out with success m 
1787, Ways and Means, a corned) (1788), The 
Battle of Hexham (1789) , The Surrender of Calais 
(1791) , The Mountaineers (1793) , The Iron Chest 
(1796), founded on Godwap’s novel of Caleb 
Williams, and at first a failure , The Heir at Law 
(1797) , Blue Beard (1798), a mere piece of scenic 
displa) and music , The Review, or the JFags of 
Windsor (1798), an excellent farce , The Poor 
GentLman (1802) , Love Laughs at Locksmiths 
(1803) , Gay Deceive! s (1804), John Bull (,i^S) > 
Who JVants a Guinea? (1805) , We FI) by Aipht 
(1806), The Africans {180B) , X V Z iiBto) , The 
Law of fava (1822), a musical drama, <S.a It was 
after the condemnation of the Iron Chest, which 
afterwards became a standard acting pla), that 
Colman added ‘the jounger’ to his name. ‘Lest 
my father’s memor) ,’ he sa) s, ‘ ma) be injured b) 
mistakes, and in the confusion of aftertime the 
translator of Terence, and the autlior of The Jeal 
ous Wife, should be supposed guilt) of The Iron 
Chest, I shall, were I to reach the patnarchal 
longevit) of Methuselah, continue (in all m) 
dramatic publications) to subsenbe mjself George 
Cdimnn, the younger’ No modem dramatist has 
added so many stock pieces to the dicatre as 
Colman, or given so much genuine mirth and 
humour to pH) goers His societ) was much 
courted , he was a favourite wnth George IV, and, 
in conjunction with Shendan, was wont to set the 
rojal table in a roar His gaiety, however, was 
not allied to prudence, and theatrical propert) 
is a very precarious possession As manager, 
Colman got entangled in lawsuits, and was forced 
to reside in the King’s Bench The king relieved 
him b) appointing him to the post of licenser and 
ckaminer of plays, w orth from £zoo to a ) car 
In this office Colman incurred the cnrait) of several 
dramatic authors b) the ngour vvatli 'which he 
scrutinised their productions. His owai pla)S are 
far from being strictly correct or highl) moral, 
but not an oath or double-entendre, not even a 
mild ‘O Lord,’ vvas suffered to escape his expur- 
gatonal pen, and he w as pcculiarl) keen scented 
m detecting all political allusions Besides his 
numerous plajs, Colman wrote some poetical 
travesties and levities, published as My Btgld- 
gown and Slippers {iqgj), and republished (1802), 
with additions, as Broad Grins j also Poetical 
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Va^a 7 iLS, ] (igaries I'tndtcaiect, md £(.cm(nt.tltes 
for Edinfrtrgh In these dclicacj tmd decorum 
nre often sacrificed to broad mirth and humour 
The last nork of the li\el> author ins memoirs 
of his o Ti carlj life and times, entitled Random 
Ricords (1830) Colraan’s comedies abound m 
mttj and ludicrous delineations of character inter- 
spersed mth bursts of tenderness and feeling', 
someuhat in the stile of Sterne, whom indeed he 
doseli copied m bis Poor GetttLman Sir Walter 
Scott praised John Dull as bi far the best efibrt of 
recent comic drama ‘The scenes of broad humour 
arc e'cecuted in the best possible taste , and the 
iihimsical let natiie characters reflect the man- 
ners of real life The sentimental parts, although 
one of them includes a finelj 11 rought up scene of 
paternal distress, partake of the falsetto of German 
pathos But the piece is both humorous and 
affecting , and 11 e rcadilj e\cusc its obnous imper- 
fections in consideration of its e\ating our laughter 
and our tears’ Ollapod in the Poor Gen th man 
IS one of Colman s most onginal conceptions , 
Pangloss m the Jlcir at La-jo is a satincal por- 
trait of a pedant, proud of being both LL.D and 
A. double S , and his Irishmen, Yorksliiremcn, 
and countr> rustics are entertaining though oter- 
charged portraits A tcndcnc) to farce is the 
besetting sin of Colman s comedies , and m Ins 
more senous pla>'B there is a cunous mirturc of 
prose and ^crsl:, high-toned sentiment and Ion 
humour Their effect on the stage is, ho\ c\cr, 
irresistible. Octa\'ian in the Mouutatneers was a 
comphmcntarv sketch of John Kemble 
Lovch as dav be nas — but envious clouds 
Have dimmed his lustre. lie is as a rock 
Opposed to the rude sea lint beats against it , 

Yom b} the waies, )ct still o crtopping tbcm 
In sullen majeslj Rugged now his look — 

For out, alas ' calainitv has blnrre<l 
The fairest pile of manl> comeline's 
That ever reare'l its lofty head to heaven ' 

Tis not of late that I ha\e beard his voice , 

But if It Iw not changeil — I think, it cannot — 

Tliere is a melody in e\en tone 

ould charm the towenng eagle in her flight, 

And tame a hungry lion 

The following extracts are both from the Poor 
Gentleman 

Sir Charles at Breakfast 
Str Charles Cropland Has old amer, the stearard, 
been told that I ami cd last night ’ 

Valet {adjusting Sir Charles s I air\ \ es. Sir Charles , 
with orders to attend )Dn this morning 

Sir Cha {j a'cning and stretching] Y hat can a 
man of fashion do with himself in the countrj at this 
■vretchedl) dull time of the jear’ 

Valet It IS very pleasant to day out in the park. Sir 
Charles 

Sir Cha Pleasant, you boobs ' How can the country 
be pleasant in the middle of spnng’ All the s orld ’s in 
London 

Valet I thmk, somehow, it looks so hvely. Sir 
Charles, when the com is coming up 
94 



Sir Cha Blockhead ' ^ egetation makes the face of 
a country lool fnghtfuL It spoils hunting 1 et, as mj 
business on mv estate here is to raise supplies for my 
pleasures elsewhere, my journey is a wise one What 
day of tlie month was it yesterday when I left toivn on 
this wise expedition ’ 

Valet The first of April, Sir Charles. 

Sir Cha Lmph ' When Air W’amer comes, shew him 
in. 

Valet I shall, Sir Charles {Exit 

Str Cha This same lumbenng timber upon my 
ground has its ments. Trees are notes, issued from the 
bank of nature, and as current as those payable to 
\braham >> ew land I must get change for a few oaks, 
for I ivant cash consumedly — So, Mr AA amer 

ff arner {entering] A our honour is right welcome into 
Kent I am proud to sec Sir Charles Cropland on his 
estate again I hope yon mean to sta\ on the spot for 
some time, Sir Charles ’ 

Str Cha A aery tedious time Three days, Mr 
AA’amcr 

Marner Vh, good sir, things would prosper better if 
a ou honoured us anth y our presence a little more. I ansh 
you liaed entirely upon the estate, Sir Charles 

Sir Cha Thank you, AA amer , but modem men of 
fashion find it dilhcult to hac upon their estates 
If amer The country about you so charming ' 

Sir Cna I-ook ye, AAamcr — I must hunt in Leicester- 
shire — for that’s the thing In the frosts and the spnng 
months, I must be in town at the clubs — for that ’s the 
thing In summer I must be at the watenng places — for 
that’s the thing Xoav, AAamcr, under these circum 
stances, how is it possible for me to reside upon my 

estate’ For ma estate being in Kent 

// etrner The most beautiful part of tlie country 
Sir Cha Pshaw, beauty ' aac don’t mmd that in 

Leicestershire. My estate, I say, being in Kent 

IVamer A land of milk and honey ' 

Str Cha I hale milk and honey 
Jf amer A land of fat ' 

Str Cha Hang your fat ' Listen to me My estate 

being in Kent 

Mainer So woody I 

Sir Clai Cur=c the wood ' Xo — that’s aavong , for 
It’s conacnienU I am come on purpose to cut it 

[Varner Ah ' I aa-as afraid so ' Dice on the table, 
and then the axe to the root ' Money lost at play, and 
then, good lack ' the forest groans for it 

Str Cha But you are not the forest, and why do you 
groan for it ? 

[Varner I heartily wish. Sir Charles, you may not 
encumber the goodly estate. A’our w ortliy ancestors had 
a lews for their postenty 

Sir Cha And I shall haae views for my postenty — I 
shall take special care the trees shan’t intercept their 
prospect 

Servant {entering Mr Ollapod, the apothecary, 15 m 
the hall. Sir Charles, to inquire after your heaftlu 
Sir Cha Shew him m. {Exit servant ] The fellow ’s 
a character, and treats time as he does Ins patients. lie 
shall kill a quarter of an hour for me this morning — In 
short, Air AA amer, I must have three thousand pounds 
in three days Fell timber to that amount immediately 
’Tis my peremptorv order, sir 

Manser I shall obey \ou, Sir Charles, but ’tis with 
a heavy heart 1 Forgii e an old servant of the faimly if 
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he gneves to see jou forget some of the duties for winch 
society has a claim upon jou 

5/r dm AVhat do you mean bj duties? 

JVarufr DuUes, Sir Charles, whieh the extravagant 
man of property can never fulfil— such as to support the 
digmtj of an English landholder for the honour of old 
England , to promote the welfare of his honest tenants , 
and to succour the industnous poor, who naturally look 
up to lum for assistance. But I shall obey you. Sir 
Charles \,Extt 

Sir Cha \ tiresome old blockhead ' But where is 
this Ollapod ? His jumble of physic and shooting may 
enliven me, and, to a man of gallantry in the country, 
his intelligence is by no means uninteresting, nor his 
services inconvenient. — Hi, Ollapod ' 

Ollapod \euienit^ Sir Charle.s, I have the honour to 
be your slave Hope your health is good Been a hard 
wanter here Sore throats w ere plenty , so were wood 
cocks Flushed four couple one mormng in a half mile 
walk from our town to cure Mrs Quarles of a quinsy 
May coming on soon, Sir Charles — season of delight, 
love and campaigning 1 Hope > ou come to sojourn. Sir 
Charles Shouldn’t be always on the wang — that’s 
being too flighty He, he, he ' Do jou take, good 
sir — do you take? 

Sir Cha 0 yes, I take But hj the cockade in your 
hat, Ollapod, you have added Idlely, it seems, to your 
avocations. 

Olla He, he' yes, Sir Charles I have now the 
honour to be comet in the Volunteer Association Corps 
of our town. It fell out unexpected — pop, on a sudden , 
like the going off of a field piece, or an alderman m an 
apoplexy 

Sir Cha Explain. 

O la Happening to be at home — rainy day — no going 
out to sport, blister, shoot, nor bleed — was bnsy behind 
the counter \ ou know mj shop, Sir Charles — Galen’s 
head over the door — new gilt him last week, bj the-bye 
— looks as fresh as a pilL 

Sir Clio. Well, no more on that head now Broceed 

O'la On that head' he, he, he' That’s very well 
— very well indeed ' Thank you, good sir , I owe you 
one Churchwarden Posh, of our town, being ill of an 
indigestion from eating three pounds of measly pork at 
a vestry dinner, I was making up a cathartic for the 
patient, when who should strut mto the shop but 
Lieutenant Grams, the brew er — sleek as a dray horse — 
m a smart scarlet jacket, tastily turned up with a 
rhubarb coloured lapel I confess his figure stmek me. 
I looked at him as I was thumping the mortar, and felt 
instantly inoculated with a military ardour 

Sir Cha Inoculated ' I hope your ardour was of a 
fav ourablc sort ? 

Olla Ha, ha' That’s very well — very well, indeed 1 
Thank you, good sir, I owe you one Wc first talked 
of shooting He knew my celebntj that way. Sir 
Charles I told him the day before I had killed six 
brace of birds I thumpt on at the mortar We then 
talked of physic. I told him the day before I had 
killed — ^lost, I mean — six brace of patients. I thumpt 
on at the mortar, eyeing him all the while, for he 
looked very flishj, to be sure, and I felt an itching to 
belong to the corps The medical and military both 
dc.al m death, you know , so ’twas natural He, he! 
Do you Lake, good sir — do you take ? 

Sir Cha Take’ Oh, nobody can miss 


Olla He then talked of the corps itself, said it was 
sickly , and if a professional person w ould administer lo 
the health of the Assoaatiou — dose the men and drench 
the horse — he could perhaps procure him a comelcy 

Sir Cha Well, you jumped at the offer 

Olla Jumped! I jumped over the counter, kicked 
dow n Churchw arden Posh’s cathartic into the pocket of 
Lieutenant Grains’ small scarlet jacket, tastily turned up 
wath a rhubarb coloured lapel , embraced him and his 
offer , and I am now Cornet Ollapod, apothecaiy at the 
Galen’s Head, of the Assoaotion Corps of Cavalrv, at 
your service. 

Sir Cha I wish you joy of your appointment Yoa 
may now distil water for the shop from the laurels yon 
gather in the field 

Olla Water for — oh ! laurel water — he, he ' Come, 
that’s very well — very well indeed I Thank you, good 
sir, I owe you one Why, I fancy fame wall follow, 
when the poison of a small mistake I made has ceased 
to operate 

Sir Cha A mistake? 

Olla Having to attend Lady Kitty Carbuncle on a 
grand field .day, I dapt a pint bottle of her ladyship’s 
diet dnnk into one of my holsters, intending to proceed 
lo the patient after the exercise was over I reached 
the martial ground, and ,jalloped — galloped, I mean- 
wheeled, and flourished with great Iclnl , but when the 
word ‘ Fire ’ was given, meaning to pull out nij pistol m 
a terrible hurry, I presented, neck foremost, the hanged 
diet .dnnk of Lady Kilty Carbuncle , and the medicine 
being unfortunately fermented by the jolting of my horse. 
It forced out the cork with a prodigious pop full in the 
face of my gallant commander 

Ollapod. visits Miss Lticretla Mactab 
(a ' siiff Tiiaiden mint, visttr of one ot the oldest barons in SootbndV 

Foss \<nt(nng\ There is one Mr Ollapod at the gale, 
an’ please your ladyship’s honour, come to pay a vasit 
to the family 

Lucrctia Ollapod ? "What is the gentleman ? 

Foss He says he’s a comet in the Galen’s Head 
’Tis the first time I ever heard of the corps. 

Luc Ha ' some new - raised regiment Shew the 
gentleman in [FxU Foss ] The country, then, has 
heard of my arrival at last A w oman of condition, in 
a family, can never long conceal her retreat Ollapod' 
that sounds like an ancient name If I am not mistaken, 
he IS nobly descended 

Ollapod [tillering'] Madam, 1 have the honour of 
paying my respects Sweet spot, here, among the 
cows , good for consumptions— Adiarming woods here 
alxiuls — pheasants flourish — so do agues — sorry not to 
see the good lieutenant — admire his room — hope soon to 
hav e his company Do j ou take, good madam — do you 
take? 

Luc I beg, sir, you will be seated 

Olla O dear madam ! [Silting down ] A charming 
chair to bleed in 1 [4sidc 

Luc I am sorry ?Ir Worthington is not at home to 
receive you, sir 

Oita Y’ou are a relation of the lieutenant, madam? 

Luc I ' only by his marnage, I assure you, sir Aunt 
to his dcceasrf wife But I am not surpnsed at your 
question My friends in tovvn would wonder to see the 
Honourable Miss Lncretia Mactab, sister to the late 
Lord Lofty, cooped up in a farmhouse 
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OUa \aside\ The liOnounWc I humph ' a hit of 
qinhtj tumbled into dccaj Tlic sister of a dead peer 
in a pigslj 1 

I uf \ ou are of the military, I am informed, sir? 

OUa He, he ’ ^ es, madam Comet Ollapod, of our 
volunteers — a fine healths troop — read) to gi\c the 
cnemj a dose wheneser they dare to attack us 

I uc I was ahsaj’s prodigiousl) partial to the military 
My great grandfather, ^Iarmadukc, Itaron Lofty, com 
mandtd a troop of horse under the Duke of Marlborough, 
tliat famous general of his age. 

OUa Marlborough wxs a hero of a man, madam, 
and hvcrl at Woodstock — a sweet sporting country, 
where Rosamond perished b\ poison — artcnic as likely 
as anything 

J tic And have you served much, Mr Ollapod? 

OUa lie, he' \cs, madam, scrvetl all the nobility 
and gentry for five miles round 
Lite Sir ' 

OUa And shall be happy to serve the good lieutenant 
and his family [JBcwtii' 

Luc We shall lie proud of your acquaintance, sir 
A gentleman of the army is always an acquisition among 
the Goths and Vandals of the country, where every 
sheepish squire has the air of an apothecary 

Ola Madam' An apolhe Zounds' — hum' — 

lie, he! I — \ ou must know, I — I deal a little m 
galenicals m\^\( [shct/islil)\ 

J uc Galenicals' Oh, they arc for operations, 1 
suppose, among the military 

OUa Operations' he, he' Come, that s very well — 
very well indeed! Thank you, goo<l madam, I owe 
you one Galenicals, madam, are medicines 
Imc Mcdiancs ' 

O’ta Yc5,plivsic biicklhom, senna, and so forth 
Luc {rtsttig\ Win, then, you are an apothecary ? 

O’la {nsnu^ taa, au i bcattU"^ ^nd man midwife at 
your service, madam 

I uc At my service, indeed ' 

OUa \ es, madam ' Cornet 011a]K>d at the gilt 
Galcrt Head, of the Volunteer Assonation Corps of 
Cavalrv — as ready for the foe ns a antomcr , always 
wilting to charge them Ixith Do you take, good 
madam — do you take’ 

I uc And has the Honourable Miss Liicrctia Mactab I 
l>ecn talking all this while to a pvtlv dealer in diaigB’ 

OUa Drugs 1 V hv, she turns up her honourable nosc 
as if she was going to swallow them ' {asuic\ No man 
more rc'pccteil than myself, madam. Courlcvl by the 
corps, idolnctl by invalids and for a shot — ask my fnend, 
"sir Cliarlcs Crr pkand 

Ijtc Is Sir Charles Cropland a fnciid of vour- sir’ 

OUa Intimate He doesn’t make wrv faces at phvsic, 
whatever others may do, madim Tins vdlage flanks 
the mircnchmcnts of his park — full of fine fat venison, 

which IS as light a food for di„c'tion as 

jf if but he IS never on Ins estate here, I am told 
O’h He quarters there at this moment. 

Imc bless me ' has Cir Cliarhs then 

ilia loll me all—voiir acaden al mcvting in the 
mctrop'hs, and his vasits when the lieutenant vvas out 
/tl< Oh, shoci mg I declare I ‘Inti faint 
O'h I ainl ! never imiul that, with a i iciltcal man m 
the room 1 can bung vou aliout in a twiti’slm., 

!u \nd what has s-ir Ctailes ('roj'lan 1 j rcsunml 
to advance alxji me''' 


OUa Oh, nothing derogatory Respectful as a duck 
legged drummer to a commander m ehicf 

Ijic I have only procecrled m this aflair finm the 
purest motives, and in a mode becoming a Mactab 
OUa None dare to doubt it 

Ijtc \nd if Sir Cliarles has dropl m to a didi of tea 
with myself and Emily in London, when the lieutenant 
vvas out, I see no harm m it 

OUa Nor I ciUier except that tea shakes the nervous 
system to shatten, but to the point Tlic haronct 's my 
Ixisom friend Havang heard yon were here — ‘OIK 
pod,’ says he, squeezing my hand in his owai, vvliicli 
had strong symptoms of fever — ‘01lapo»l,’ save he, 
‘you arc a military man, and may be trusted ' ‘1 m a 
comet,' says I, ‘and close as a pill box ’ ‘ 1 ly, then, 

to Miss Lucretia Mactab, that honourable picture of 
prudence ’ 

Z/fc He, he ' Did Sir Charles ray tliat^ 

OUa [asulc]. How these tahhie-. love to he toadied ' 
1-iic In short, bir Charles, I perceive, has appjintcd 
you his emissary, to consult with me when he may have 
an interview 

OUa Madam, you arc tlic sharpest shot at the truth t 
ever met in my life And now vc are in consultation, 
what think you of a walk v ith Miss 1 only by the old 
elms al the back of the village this evening? 

Luc Why 1 am willing tq take any steps which may 
promote Emily s future welfare. 

O'la Take steps 1 what, in a v alk ? He, he ' Come, 
that s very well— ven well indccvl ' Thank you, good 
madam , I owe you one I shall communicalc to my 
fnend with due de-spatch Comneand Cornet Ollapod on 
all occasions, and whatever the gilt (laleji’s Head can 

produce 

Ijtc [curtjyiiig] O sir ' 

OUa by the bye, I have some doublc-tlKtillcd laven 
dcr water, much admire-d in cur corps. Permit me to 
Send a pint bottle, by w ay of present 
Luc Dear sir, I shall roh you 

OUa Quite the contrary , for I '11 set it ilov n to Sir 
Qiarics as a quart [aside] Madam, your slave \ ou 
have prescribed for our patient like an iih'e p'lysiaan 
Not a step 

/ uc Nav, I invest 

OUa Tlien 1 must follow m the rear — the physician 
always L-forc the apotlie*cary 

/uc Aimthecary ' Sir, in this h i mc>s I look upon 
von as a general officer 

OUt Do you’ Thank you good ma am, f owe you 
one. [r %tui t 

Colman WTOtc many epilogues and prolOpUes to 
other ])eoplc's plavs and not i few songs, mostly 
comir ^f^>l/lecr I'au D tt ck is Mill familiar in its 
settings as a glee b\ bishop Lufort i"atc Mm 
Jlatlej IS another His humorous poetr was a* 
popular as liis plavs often sieirkling with evn, and 
oniv occeas onally spiced viili impropimtv Thee 
arc two tniles from L'la-uf Cnrts 

The Kcwcaist'e ApoUiecjvry 

\ man in manv a cm ntn (own, we kni H, 

Prof “.VC 0|irnl} Will) Deailt to v Ic , 

Plitmng ■! e fm' 1 '„virp the ( nir'y *■ e, 
krruc'l vs nil a tno— ar and a pe, K 
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■\Vill kicked out the doctor , but ^vhcn ill indeed. 

E’en dismissing the doctor don’t olna)s succeed , 

So, calling Ins host, he said ‘ Sir, do lou knour, 

I 'm the fat single gentleman sis months ago ’ 

‘ Look ’e, landlord, I think,’ argued ill mth a gnn, 
‘That wath honest intentions jou first took me m 
But from the first night — and to saj it I ’m bold — 

I e been so hanged hot that I ’m sure I caught cold ’ 

Quoth the landlord ‘ Till now I ne’er had a dispute , 
I’\e let lodgmgs ten jears , I 'm a baker to boot , 

In ainng>our sheets, sir, m) uife is no sloven , 

And }our bed is immediatelj over m} oven.’ 

‘The oven'’ saj's ^^llL Sajs the host ‘\\hy this 
passion’ 

In tliat excellent bed died three people of fashion 
Wh} so crust), good sir?’ ‘Zounds’’ cnca Will, in a 
taking, 

‘ W’ho wouldn't be crust) wath half a ) ear's baking?’ 

\Yni paid for his rooms , cned the host, w ith a sneer, 

‘ Well, I see )0U ’ve been gontg away half a )car ’ 

‘ Fnend, we can’t well agree , vet no quarrel,’ Will said , 

‘ But I ’d rather not perish w hile v ou make y our bread 

"William Combe (1741-1823), author of Dr 
Syntax, ivas bom at Dnstol, and from Eton pro 
ceeded to Oxford, but left w iiliout a degree ‘ God- 
son’ (or natural son) of a nch London alderman, 
who died in 1762, leavang him ^^2130, he led for 
some ) ears the life of an adv enturer, now keeping a 
pnneel) st)le at the fashionable w atenng-placcs, 
anon serving as cook at Douai College and as a 
common soldier His last fortv-threc vears were 
passed mostly within the ‘rules’ of the King’s Bench 
debtors’ pnson Of the eights six works b) him 
published in 1774-1824, the Three Tours of Dr 
Syntax (1812-21) alone arc remembered , and even 
the) owe much to Rowlandson’s illustrations For 
the first and best of the Tours, the publisher got 
plates from Rowlandson to begin with, and applied 
to Combe for letterpress Combe accordinglv 
‘ vvTotc up ’ to the pictures month b) month, and 
the joint work appeared in successive numbers of 
Ackermann’s Poetical Magazine (1809-11) To 
none of his works did Combe affix his name, but 
he had no reluctance m assuming the names of 
others Among his literar) frauds was a collection 
of Zxiters of the late Lord Lyttelton (1780-82) 
The second or ‘wicked Lord L)'ttelton’ (son of 
the first, see page 348) was remarkable for his 
talents and profligac), and for the m)Stery about 
his sudden death, foretold, as Dr Johnson was 
‘walling to believe,’ by an apparition Combe 
personated the character of this dissolute noble 
man — wath whom he had been at school at Eton 
— and the spunous Letters are marked b) case, 
elegance, and occasional force of style An 
attempt was made in the Quarterly Review 
for December 1851 to prove that these Letters 
were genuine, and that Lyttelton was the author 
o( fn nuts’s Letters The proof was wholly incon- 
clusive, and there seems no doubt that Combe 


vvTote the pseudo Lyttelton epistles In the same 
vein he manufactured a senes of Letters supposed 
to have passed between Sterne and Eliza He 
vv rote a satincal vv ork, The Dtaboltad, and a con- 
tinuation of Lc Sage, entitled The Devil upon Two 
Sticks in England (1790) Combe wrote other 
poems in the style of Syntax — as fohnny Qua 
Genus, The English Dance of Death, The Dance 
of Lsfe, &.C — besides a History of Westminstei 
Abbey (2 vols 1812) and other senous books 
Gilpin’s Foiest Sceiuiy, his many tours, and his 
Picturesque Remarks, and Pnee’s Essay on the 
Picturesque indicate only two of several persons 
and fashions he was hitting at in his Dr Syntax 
In the first tour, desenbed as ‘in search of tlie 
picturesque’ (the others being m search of conso- 
lation after his first vv ifc’s death, and m search of 
a new wife), the doctor, an ungainly figure with a 
long nose, projecting chin, and ill fitting bunchy 
wig, IS represented as setting out, losing his way, 
stopped by highway men and bound to a tree, dis- 
puting w ith a landladv , pursued by^ a bull, mistak- 
ing a gentleman’s house for an inn, losing his 
money on a race course, sketching after nature, 
and so on The humour is at best very thin, 
and turns much on eating and dnnking (occasion- 
ally to excess) and taking one’s case in an inn , 
the whole is drcanly Philistine in conception, 
and frequently spintless and pointless in execution , 
and the Hudibrastic verse, though not without 
point, IS wholly without charm Yet the thing 
was immensely popular, and an 1838 edition was 
elaborately illustrated anew by ‘Alfred Crow quill’ 
(Forrester) The first canto runs thus 

The school was done, the business o’er, 

Y hen, tired of Greek and Latin lore, 

Good Sv \ TAX sought his easy chair. 

And sat in calm compxisurc there 
His wife was to a neighbour gone, 

A o hear the chit chat of the town , 

And left him the unfrequent power 
Of brooding through a quiet hour 
Thus, while he sat, a busy tram 
Of images besieged his brain. ' 

Of church preferment he had none , 

Nay, all his hope of lliat was gone 
He felt that he content must be 
With drudging in a curacy 
Indeed, on every Sabbath-day, 

Through eight long mdcs he took his way, 

To preach, to grumble, and to pray , 

To cheer the good, to warn the sinner. 

And, if he got it, — eat a dinner 
7 o bun tliese, to christen those. 

And many such fond folks as chose 
To change llic tenor of their life, 

And risk the matnmonial stnfe. 

Thus were his weekly joumies made, 

’N eath summer suns and w intry shade , 

And all his gams, if did appear. 

Were only thirty pounds a y ear 
Besides, th’ augmenting taxes press. 

To aid expense and add distress 
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Mutton nnd beef, nnd bread and beer, 

And c\cr) thing nai groun so dear, 

J he boys, too, always prone to cat, 

Delighted less in books than meat , 

So that, when holy Clirisimas came. 

His earnings ceased to be the same, 

And now , alas I could do no more. 

Than keep the wolf without the door 
E cn lurch, the pedant master’s Ixuast, 

A\ as so increascri m w orth and cost. 

That oft, prudentially beguil’d, 

To sa\c the rod, he sparer! the child 
Thus, if the limes refused to mend. 

He to his school must put an end 
How hard his lot I how blind Ins fate 1 
\Ylnl shall he do to mend Ins stale ? 

Thus did ])oor Srntax ruminate , 

Mhen, as the Miid meteors fly. 

And instant light the gloomy sky, 

A sudden thought across him came. 

And told the way to wealth nnd fame , 

And, ns th’ esjianding vision grew 
Wider nnd wider to Ins vacw, 

Tlic painted fancy did beguile 
His woe worn phiz into a smile 
Hut, while he paced the room around, 

Or stood tminctscd m thought profound. 

The Doctor, midst Ins rumination, 

Was vvnkencrl by a visitation 

Which troubles many a jmor man's life — 

The Msitalion of lus wife 
Gootl Mrs Syntax was a lady, 

Ten years, perhaps, licyond her hey -rlay , 

Hut though the blooming charms had flow n, 
lhai graced her youth. It still was known 
Tlie love of power she never lost. 

As Syntax found it to Ins cost , 

For as her words were used to flow. 

He but replied or xes or so 
Whene’er enraged by some disaster. 

She 'd shake the boys and cuff the master , 

Nay, to avenge the slightest wrong. 

She could employ both arms nnd tongue , 

And, if we list to country tales, 

She sometimes would enforce her nails 
Her face was red, her form was fat, 

A round about, nnd rather squat , 

And when in angry humour stalking, 

Was like a dumpling set a vvailking 
Twas not the custom of this spouse 
To suffer long n quiet house 
She was among those busy vvivcs, 

Who hurry scurry through their lives , 

And make amends for fading beauty 
By telling husbands of their duty 

Jdhn Wolcot (1738-1819) was a lively, coarse, 
nnd copious satinst, who, under the name of ‘ Peter 
Pindar,’ published a multitude of rhymes on public 
men and events— many of them on George III, 
an admirable subject for lus yest Bom at Dod- 
brooke near Kingsbndgc m Devonshire, Wolcot 
was educated at Kingsbndgc, at Bodmin, and m 
Normandy, at the cost of an uncle, a respectable 
surgeon and apothecary of the little Cornish sea 
port of Fow ey , and then, hav mg studied medicine 


for seven years tinder him, walled the 1 ondon 
hospitals, and got an M D at Alterdecn (1767) 
With Sir William Trcl.iwiity he went as medical 
iltcndniit to Jamaica, where his social v ays made 
him a fivourilc, but lus lime being only partly 
employed by his profession d duties, he solicited 
and obtametl from his patron the gift of a church 
living then vacant, and the Bishop of I ondon 
ordained the graceless neojihylc (1769) His con 
grcgation consisted mostly of negroes, and Sunday 
being their yinncipal holiday nnd market, the 
attend incc at tlic church was at Iicst inmgre 
Sometimes not a soul appeared, vvhen Wolcot 
and his clerk would, after waning ten minutes, 
proceed to the seashore and shoot nng tailed 
pigeons rite death m 1772 of Sir William 
Trelawncv cut off further hopes of preferment 
there so bidding idicu to Jamaica and the 
Church, Wolcot accomp micd Ladv TrcLawney to 
England, and catablislicd himself as a plnsician 
at Tniro While in Cornwall Wolcot discovered 
the artistic talents of Ojue — 

1 he t-omivli l>ov in tin mines bred , 

and matcmlK assisted to form his taste and pro- 
cure him patronage, and tn 17S0 when Opies 
fame was well ot dilislicd, the doctor and his 
protegd repaired to I ondon Wolcot had alreidv 
acquired distinction bv his satirical efforts, he 
now poured forth a long senes of cau'tic ovles and 
epistles, commencing with Imculcnt criticisms of 
the Roval Ataulcmicians , and in 17S5 lie produced 
no less linn twenty -three 'ones’ In 1786 he 
published T/if L msm /, a H/roi-conttc Pctu', in 
five cantos, founded on the legend that an ob 
noxious insect had been discovered on the kings 
plate among some green peas, which produced a 
solemn decree that all the servants m the royal 
kitchen were to Invc their heads shaved. The 
publication of Boswell’s Journal of a 7 out to Oic 
Hehridts afforded another tempting opportunityv 
and he indited an epistle commenang 

O Boswell, Bojiy, Bruce, vvhaVc’er thy name. 

Thou mighty shark for anecdote and fvmc , 

Thou jackal, leading boa Johnson forth 
To cal Maepherson midst his naUve north , 
lo fnghten grave profes'-ors with his roar, 

And sliakc the Hebrides from shore lo shore, 

All hail 1 

Tnumplivut thou through Times vast gulf shall sail. 
The pilot of our literary whale , 

Close to the clxssic Rambler shall tliou chng, 

Close ns a supple courtier to a king 

Fate shall not shake thee off with all its pow er , 

Stuck like a bat to some old ivncd tow cr 

Na\, though thv Tohnson ne’er had blessed thine eyes, 

Paoli’s deeds had rvise-d thee to the skies 

Yes, his broad vv ing bad raised thee — no bad hack — 

A tomtit Iwattcnng on an eagle's back. 

Bo::zy and Pio::zi, or the British Btoip’aphers, w as 
another attack. The personal habits of the king 
— ‘the Best of Kings’ or ‘the King of glory' — 
were ndiculcd m Peeps at St fanteds, Royal Visits^ 
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Lyric Odes, and the Id c. Sir Joseph Banks W'as 
not bcj ond the reach of his satire 

A president, in butterflies profound, 

Of •whom all insect mongers sing the praises. 

Went on a daj to hunt this game renouncd. 

On nolets, dunghills, nettle tops, and daisies 

Bruce the Abj-ssinian gate him an exceptionally 
fat Durable cliance the importance of the mar- 
tellous IS set out b> allusions to Scnptural 
miracles on one hand, and to Psalmanazar, Man- 
deville, Pontoppidan, and Katerfelto on the other 
Tom Fame and Mr Pitt, Pte the laureate, Count 
Rumford, Lord Macartnej, and Kicn Long, 
Emperor of China — all furnish subjects for deter 
but unmannerl) comment P'rom 1778 to 1808 
abote Sixtt of these terse pamphlets ttere issued 
b) Wolcot So formidable ttas he, he alleged, 
that the Ministry endeatoured to bribe him to 
silence, and he boasted that his untings had 
been translated into si\ different languages In 
1795 he obtained from his booksellers an annuilp 
of payable half-pearlj, for the copiynght 

of his ttorks This handsome allowance he 
enjojed, to the heafy loss of his booksellers, 
for tttenU tears Neitlier old age nor blind- 
ness could repress his ttitt> tituperautc attacks 
He had the regular help of an amanuensis, 
but in Ins absence continued to tvntc himself 
‘His method tt-as to tear a sheet of paper into 
quarters, on each of tthich he t\rotc a stanza of 
four or SIX lines, according to the nature of the 
poem the paper he placed on a book held in 
the left hand, and in this manner not onl> wrote 
legiblj, but with great ease and cclcntt ’ In 1796 
his productions ttere collected and published m 
four tolumes, and set oral editions were issued, 
but most of the ‘proems’ are forgotten Few 
satirists can reckon on permanent populanty, and 
Wolcot’s things ttere inctitably ephemeral, while 
the recklessness of his censure and ndiculc, and 
the obtaous lack of deccncj, pnnciple, or good 
moral feeling, hastened obht ion. And in t itupera- 
tite brutalitj he met more than his match in 
Gifford, whose Epistle to Peter Pindar (iSooJ 
protoked the hero of so many wordt wars to a 
personal assault on Gifford in a bookseller's shop 
An unsuccessful action of cum con was brought 
against him in 1807 , he died at his house in 
Somers’ Town (Januarj 1819), and was buned in 
a tault in the church) ard of St Paul’s, Cotent 
Garden, close to the grat e of Butler 
Wolcot was as read) and tcrsatileas Churchill, 
though usuallt ruder and more rugged in stjle, 
wnth a quick sense of the ludicrous, not a little 
real wat and humoui', real cntical acumen, and a 
command of stinging and epigrammatic phrases 
He had great facilit) in a tast tanet) of st)les, 
satincal, mcrel) comic, and quite senous He 
w rote ‘ new old ’ ballads in pseudo antique spelling, 
and terse talcs in the broadest Devonshire dialect 
Some of the songs are good. The De^ar Man and 
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other senous pieces are actuall) tender Burns 
admired his Lord Gregory, and WTOte another 
ballad on the same subject, the love or courtesy 
verses to Chloe and Julia and Celia and Phillida 
are wonderfull) like an) body Oise’s, but he could 
not write long without sliding into the ludicrous 
and burlesque. Much of his work is still amus- 
ing , man) passages that are now drear) enough 
reading were doubtless once sufRcientl) piointed , 
the easy command of rhjrnes and loose rh)-thms 
reminds one sometimes of Don Juan, sometimes 
of the Ingoldsby Legends Extraordinary vanet) 



DR WOLCOT 

From ib« Portrait by John Opie, R. A , in the National Portrait 
Gallery 


and felicity of expression and illustration arc 
almost eveiywhere in evidence, as in Peter’s lively 
critique of Dr Johnson’s st)lc 

I own I like not Johnson’s turgid style, 

That giv es an inch the impiortance of a mile. 

Casts of manure a wagon load around, 

To raise a simple daisy from the ground , 

Uplifts the club of Hercules — for what ? 

To crush a butterfly or brain a gnat ? 

Creates a whirlvnnd from the earth, to draw 
A goose’s feather or exalt a straw , 

Sets wheels on wheels in motion — such a clatter — 
To force up one pxior nipperkin of water , 

Bids ocean labour with tremendous roar. 

To heav e a cockle shell upon the shore , 

AUke in every theme his jiomjxins art. 

Heaven’s awful thunder or a rumbling cart ! 

The PUfitrlma and the Peas 
A brace of sinners, for no good. 

Were ordered to the Virgin Mary’s shnne, 
fVho at Loretto dwelt in wax, stone, wood, 

And in a curled white wag looked wondrous fine. 
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Fift) long miles had these sad rogues to tra\el. 

With something in their shoes much u orse than gravel , 
In short, their toes so gentle to amuse, 

The pnest had ordered peas into their shoes 

A nostrum famous m old popish times 
For punfymg souls that stunk tnth crimes, 

A sort of apostolic salt. 

That popish parsons for its powers exalt. 

For keeping souls of smners sweet. 

Just as our kitchen salt keeps meat. 

The knaies set off on the same daj, 

Peas in their shoes, to go and pray , 

But \ery different was their speed, I wot 
One of the sinners galloped on. 

Light as a bullet from a gun , 

The other limped as if he had been shot 

One saw the Vugm, ioon feceavi cned, 

Had his soul whitewashed all so clever , 

When home again he nimbly hied. 

Made fit with saints above to live for ever 

In coming liack, however, let me say. 

He met his brother rogue about half waj. 

Hobbling w ith outstretched bum and liending knees. 
Cursing the souls and bodies of the peas , 

His cjes in tears, his cheeks and brow in sweat, 

Deep s)Tnpathising with his groaning feet. 

‘How now!’ the light toed whitewashed pdgrtm 
‘ You lazy lubber ' ’ [broke, 

‘ Ods curse it 1 ’ cned t’ other, ‘ ’tis no joke , 

My feet, once hard as any rock. 

Are now as soft as blubber 

* Excuse me. Virgin Mary, that I swear 
As for Loretto, 1 shall not get there , 

No ' to the Deni my sinful soul must go, 

For damme if I ha’n’t lost every toe ' 

‘ But, brother sinner, do explam 
How ’ Us that y ou are not in pain — 

What power hath worked a wonder hr your toes — 
Whilst I, just like a snail, am crawhng. 

Now sweanng, now on samts devoutly bawlmg, 

^YhIlst not a rascal comes to ease my woes ? 

‘ How is’t that you can hke a greyhound go, 

Merry as if that nought had happened, bum ye?’ 

‘ Why,’ cned the other, gnnning, ‘ you must know 
Tliat just before I ventured on my journey. 

To walk a little more at ease, 

I took the liberty to boil m\ jieas.’ 

The Apple Dumplings and a Bdng 
Once on a time, a monarch, Ured w ith hoopmg. 
Whipping and spumng. 

Happy in worrying 
A poor defenceless harmless buck, 

(The horse and nder wet as muck,) 

From his high consequence and wisdom stooping. 
Entered through cunosity a cot. 

Where sat a poor old woman and her pot 

The WTinkled, blear eyed good old granny. 

In this same cot, illummed by many a cranny. 

Had finished apple dumpbngs for her pot 


In templing row the naked dumplings lay. 

When lo ' the monarch, in his usual way. 

Like lightning spoke ‘What’s this? what’s this? 
what, wliat?’ 

Then taking up a dumpling in his hand, 

His eyes with adrmralion did c-xpand , 

And oft did majesty the dumpling grapple 
‘’Tis monstrous, monstrous hard, indeed,’ he cned 
‘ \Wiat makes it, pray , so hard ? ’ The dame replied, 
Low curtsying ‘ Please your majesty, the apple.’ 

‘ Very astonishing indeed I strange thing ' ' — 

Turning the dumpling round — rejoined thekmg 
‘’Tis most extraordinary, then, all this 15 — 

It beats I’lnctti’s conjuring all lo pieces 
Strange I should never of a dumpling dream ' 

But, goody, tell me where, where, where’s the seam?’ 
‘ Sir, there ’s no seam,’ quoth she , ‘ I never knew 
That folks did apple dumplings sav ’ 

‘ No ’ ’ cried the stanng monarch with a gnn , 

‘ How , how the devil got the apple in ? ' 

On which the dame the cunous scheme revealed 
By which the apple lay so sly concealed, 

Mfhich rruidc the Solomon of Bntain start , 

Who to the palace with full speed repaired, 

And queen and pnneesses so beauteous scared 
All w Ith the wonders of the dumpling art 
There did he lalmur one whole week to shew 
The w isdom of an apple dumpling maker , 

And, lo ' so deep was majesty in dough, 

The palace seemed the lodging of a baker ' 

Their Majesties at WTiltbread’s Brew-house 
Full of the art of brewing beer. 

The monarch heard of MTiitbread’s fame , 

Quoth he unto the queen ‘ Mv dear, my dear, 
IVhitbread hath got a marvellous great name, 
Chari), we must, must, must see MTiilbrcad brew — 
Rich as us, Charly, richer than a Jew , 

Shame, shame we hav e not yet his brew house seen 1 ’ 
Thus sweetly said the king unto the queen » 

Muse, sing the stir that happy M hilbread made 
Poor gentleman 1 most tcmbly afraid 
He should not charm enough his guests div me. 

He gave his maids new aprons, gowns, and smocks , 
And lo ' two hundred pounds were spent in frocl s. 

To make the apprentices and draymen fine 
Bu^ as horses in a field of clover. 

Dogs, carts, and chairs, and stools were tumbled over. 
Amidst the ^Vhltbread rout of preparation. 

To treat the lofty ruler of the nation 

Now moved king, queen, and pnneesses so grand. 

To visit the first brewer in tlie land , 

Who sometimes swills his beer and gnnds his meat 
In a snug comer, chnstened Chisw ell Street , 

But oftener, charmed with fashionable air. 

Amidst the gaudy great of Portman Square 

Lord Ly lesbury , and Denbigh’s lord also. 

His Grace the Duke of Montague hkewise. 

With Lady Harcourt, joined the rarce show 
And fixed all Smithfield’s marvellmg eyes 
For lo ! a greater show ne’er graced tliose quarters. 
Since hlory roasted, just like crabs, the martyrs. 
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Amvecl, the king broad gnnned and ga\c a nod 
To smiling WTiitbread, Mho, had God 
Come Midi his angels to behold his beer, 

\\ ith more respect he ne\ er could have met — 

Indeed the man mms m a SM"cat, 

So much the brener did the king revere 

Thus was the brcM house filled MUth gabbhng noise, 
AVhibt draj-men and the breM er's boj-s 

Devoured the questions that the king did ask , 

In different parties were they stanng seen, 

Wond’nng to think the) saw a king and queen ' 

Behind a tub Mere some, and some bchmd a cask 

Some dra)’men forced thcmselv es (a prett) luncheon) 
Into the mondi of many a gaping puncheon , 

And through the bung hole wmked with cunous c)e. 
To vievv and be assured what sort of things 
"W ere prmcesses, and queens, and kings, 

For Mhose most lofty stations thousands sigh ' 

And lo ' of all die gaping puncheon cion. 

Few were the mouths that had not got a man 1 

Now majest) into a pump so deep 
Did with an opera glass so curious peep 
Examining v nth care each wondrous matter 
That brought up Mater ' 

Thus have I seen a magpie in the street, 

A chattering bird m e often meet, 

A bird for cunosit) well knonn. 

With heatl avviy, 

•Vnd cunmng e) e. 

Peep knovnngl) into a marrow bone. 

And now his cunous M y did stoop 

To count the nails on every hoop , 

And lo ' no single thing came m his way, 

Tliat, full of deep research, he did not sa) , 

‘ W hat ’s this ? hac, hae ? kVhat’sthat? WTiat’sthis? 
W^hat ’s that ? 

So quick die words too, when he deigned to speak. 

As if each s) liable would break its neck 

Thus, to the world of whilst others crawl. 

Our sov ereign peeps into the vv orld of small 
Thus microscopic geniuses explore 

Things that too oft provoke the pubhc scorn , 

\ ct swell of useful knowledge is the store, 

B) findmg systems in a peppercorn 

Now boastmg WTiitbread senously did declare. 

To make the majesty of England stare. 

That he had butts enough, he knew. 

Placed side by side, to reach along to Kew , 

On which the king wath vv ondcr svvafUy cned 
'W'hat, if they reach to Kew, then, side by side, 

WTiat would they do, what, what, placed end to end’’ 
To whom, with knitted, calculating brow. 

The man of beer most solemnly did vow. 

Almost to W’indsor that they would extend 
On which the king, vvath wondering mien. 

Repeated it unto the wondenng queen , 

On which, quick turning round his haltered head, 

Tlie brewer's horse, with lace astonished, neighed , 
The brewer’s dog, too, poured a note of thunder. 
Rattled his ehain, and wagged his tail for wonder 


Now did the king for other beers mqmre. 

For Calvert’s, Jordan’s, Tlirale’s entire , 

And after talkmg of these different beers. 

Asked Whitbread if his porter equalled theirs? 

This was a puzzling disagreemg question, 

Grating like arsenic on his host’s digestion , 

A kind of question to the man of Cask 
That not even Solomon himself would ask 

Now majesty, ahv e to knowledge, took 
A very pretty memorandum book, 

W ith gilded leav cs of ass’s skm so white, 

And in it legibly began to write — 

Memorandum 

A charmmg place beneath the grates 
For roaslmg chestnuts or potates. 

Mem 

’Tis hops that give a bitterness to beer. 

Hops grow m Kent, says Whitbread, and elsewhere. 
Qitecre 

Is there no cheaper stuff? where doth it dwell? 

Would not horse aloes bitter it as well? 

Mem 

To try It soon on our small beer — , 

’Twill save ns several pounds a year 
A/em 

To remember to forget to ask 

Old Whitbread to my house one day 
Mem 

Not to forget to take of beer the cask. 

The brewer offered me, aw ly 

Now, having pencilled his remarks so shrewd, 

Sharp as the point, indeed, of a new pm. 

His majesty his watch most sagely viewed. 

And then put up his ass’s skm 

To Whitbread now deigned majesty to say 
‘ Whitbread, arc all your horses fond of hay ?’ 

‘ \ es, please your majesty,’ m humble notes 
The brew cr answ ered — ‘ Also, sire, of oats , 

Another thing my horses, too, maintains. 

And that, an ’t please your majesty, are grams. 

‘ Grams, grams,’ said majesty, ‘ to fill their crops ? 
Grains, grains, — that comes from hops — yes, hops, 
hops, hops?’ 

Here was the king, like hounds sometimes, at fault — 

‘ Sire,’ said the humble brewer, ‘ give me leave 
Your sacred majesty to undeceive , 

Grains, sire, are never made from hops, but malt.’ 

‘ True,’ said the cautious monarch wath a smile, 

‘From malt, malt, malt — I meant malt all the while. 
‘Yes,’ wath the sweetest bow, rejoined the brewer, 

‘ An ’t please your majesty, you did, I ’m sure ’ 

‘Tes,’ answered majesty, with quick reply, 

‘ I did, I did, I did, I, I, I, I ’ 

Now did the king admire the bell so fine. 

That daily asks the draymen all to dme , 

On which the bell rung out (how very proper ') 

To shew It was a bell, and had a clapjier 

And now before their sovereign’s cunous eye, 

Parents and children, fine fat hopeful spngs, 

All snuffling, squintmg, grunting in their sty. 

Appeared the brew er’s tribe of handsome pigs , 
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On v\hich Ihe obsenant man nho fills a throne, 
Declared the pigs were TOstly hke his own , 

On tv Inch the brewer, swallowed up in joys, 

Tears and astonishment in both lus eyes. 

His soul brimful of sentiments so lojail. 

Exclaimed ‘ O heavens ' and tan my swme 
Be deemed by majesty so fine ? 

Hcatcns 1 can my pigs compare, sire, with pigs royal?’ 
To which the king assented with a nod 
On which the brewer bowed, and said ‘ Good God ' ’ 
Then w inked significant on Miss, 

Significant of wonder and of bliss, 

\Vho, bndling m her chin divine. 

Crossed her fair hands, a dear old maid. 

And then her low est curtsj made 
For such high honour done her father’s swine. 

Now did his majestv, so gracious, saj. 

To Mr Whitbread in his flying way 

‘ Whitbread, d’ \e nick the exciseman now and then ? 
Hac, Whitbread, when d’ ye think to leave off trade? 
Hae ? what? Miss MTiitbread ’s still a maid, a maid ? 
Wliat, what ’s the matter vvitli the men ? 

‘ D’ ye hunt ? — hae hunt ? No no, you are too old , 
You 'ill be lord mayor — lord mayor one day , 

Yes, yes, I ’ve heard so , yes, yes, so I 'm told , 

Don’t, don’t the fine for slicnfr pav. 

I’ll prick you every year, man, I declare , 

Yes, Whitbread, yes, yes, you shall be lord mayor 

‘ Wliitbrcad, d' ye keep a coach, or job one, pray ? 

Job, job, that ’s cheapest, yes, that ’s best, that ’sbest 
You put your livenes on the draymen — hae? 

Hae, Whitbread ? You have feathered well your nest. 
What, what ’s the pnee now , hae, of all your stock ? 
But, Whitbread, w hat ’s o’clock, pray, what ’s o’clock ?’ 

Now Whitbread inward said ‘ May I be curst 
If I know what to answer first,’ 

Tlicn searched his brains vv ith ruminating eye , 

But ere the man of malt an answ er found. 

Quick on his heel, lo, majesty turned round. 

Skipped off, and balked the honour of replv 

Lord Gregory 

‘ Ah ope, Lord Gregory, thy door, 

A midnight wanderer sighs , 

Hard rush the rains, the tempests roar. 

And lightnmgs cleav e the skies ’ 

‘ Who comes with vv oe at this drear night, 

A pilgnm of the gloom? 

If she whose love did once delight. 

My cot shall yield her room ’ 

‘ Alas ' thou heardst a pilgrim mourn 
That once was prized by thee 
Tliink of the nng by yonder bum 
Thou gav’st to lov e and me 

‘ But shouldst thou not poor Manon know, 

I ’ll turn my feet and part , 

And think the storms that round me blow. 

Far kinder than thy heart ’ 

Tne editions of Wolcott works — 1788, 1792, 1794-96 (4 volt.) 
nnd i 8 u (5 voK)— are none of them quite complete. Some of the 
last of his seventy teparatc pnblications only appeared in 18,4-17 
Selections ucrc published in 1824 and ,834. Many verses publiched 
tinder the name of ' Peter Pindar, * Peter Pindar, jun , &c. were 
not \\ olcot t, but by various imitators. 


William Gifford (1756-1826) was bom at 
Ashburton in Devonshire His father, a ne’er-do- 
well glazier, died of dnnk in 1767 , his mother died 
a year afterwards , and after some little educa 
tion, the boy was at thirteen placed on board a 
coasting-\ esscl by his godfather, a man supposed to 
have benefited himself at the expense of Gifibrd’s 
parents ‘ It vvnll be easily conceived,’ he recorded, 
‘that my life was a life of hardship I was not 
only “a ship-lxiy on the high and giddy mast,” 
but also in the cabin, where every menial office 
fell to my lot, yet if I was restless and dtscon 
tented, I can safely say it was not so much on 
account of this, as of my being precluded from 
all possibility of reading as my master did not' 
possess, nor do 1 recollect seeing, dunng the whole 
time of my abode w ith him, a single hook of any 
description, except the Coasting Pilot' The cabin 
boy was often seen by the fishwives of Ins native 
town running about the beach m a ragged jacket 
and trousers, and thus their aalc, often repeated, 
awakened Ashburton to pity for the orphan, as also 
to resentment against the man who had brought 
him so low His godfather was concussed into 
taking him from the sea, and again he w as put to 
school, where he made rapid progress, and soon 
hoped to succeed his old and infirm schoolmaster 
But m 1772 his godfather, sure he had got learning 
enough, put him apprentice to a shoemaker , and 
this new profession Gifford hated with a perfect 
hatred He had but one book in the world, and 
that was a treatise on algebra, a subject of which 
he had no knowledge , but meeting with Fenning’s 
Introduction, he mastered both works ‘Tins was 
not done,’ he remembered, ‘without difficulty I 
had not a farthing on earth, nor a fnend to giv c me 
one pen, ink, and paper, therefore, were for the 
most part as completely out of my reach as a 
crown and sceptre There was indeed a' resource, 
but the utmost caution and secrecy were necessary 
m applying it. I beat out pieces of Icadier as 
smooth as possible, and waought my problems on 
them with a blunted awl for the rest, my memory 
was tenacious, and I could multiply and divadc by 
It to a great extent ’ 

He next tried poetry, and some of Ins ‘lament 
able doggerel ’ fell into the hands of a surgeon of 
Ashburton, who raised money to buy him off from 
his apprenticeship, and in little more than two 
years Gifford had made such extraordinary’ progress 
m study that he was pronounced fit for Oxford In 
1779 ^ Bible clerkship was procured for him at 
Exeter College, and this, with occasional assist 
ance from the country, enabled him to live till, in 
1782, he took his BA. He had been accustomed 
to correspond on literary subjects with a friend in 
London, Ins letters being enclosed m covers sent, 
to save postage, to Lord Grosvenor The dircc 
tion having been once inadvertently omitted, the 
franker, supposing the letter to be meant for him 
self, opened and read it He was struck with the 
contents, and after seeing the writer, and heanng 
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his storj, undertook his present support and future 
establishment , and meanuhile in\ited him to come 
and Irve mth him ‘These,’ the grateful scholar 
testified, ‘\iere not \"ords of course thej were 
more than fulfilled in e\ cry point I did go and 
reside wth him, and I expenenced a w-arm and 
cordial reception, and a kind and affectionate 
esteem, that has known neither diminution nor 
interruption from that hour to this, a penod of 
tw enty j ears ’ Part of this time was spent in 
attending his patron’s son, Lord Belgraie, on a tour 
of Europe, which greatlj informed the mind of the 
tutor He appeared as author in 1794. His first pro- 
duction was a satincal poem. The Bavia /, directed 
against a group of sentimental poetasters of that 
day, known from their hobbies as the Della Cruscan 
School — Mrs Piozzi, Mrs Robinson, Mr Greathead, 
Mr Merrj, and some others (see page 473) — con 
spicuous for their affectation and bad taste, and their 
high-flown compliments to one another ‘There 
was a speaous bnlhancj’ in these exotics,’ Gifford 
complained, ‘which dazzled the natne grubs, who 
had scarce e\er lentured beyond a sheep, and a 
crook, and a rose tree gro\ e , w ith an ostentatious 
displaj of “blue hills,” and “crashing torrents,” 
and “pctnf> mg suns”’ Gifford’s ngorous ex- 
posure of the ‘spla)-foot madngals’ and ‘namb>- 
pamb) madngals of loie,’ in Scott’s phrase, 
‘squabashed the Della Cruscans at one blow’ 
Anna Matilda, Laura Mana, Edwin, Orlando, and 
the other high flown heralds of log-rolling sank 
into instant and irrctnc\able contempt The 
satire, in the form of a comersation between 
the author, Persius, represented b) P, and a 
fnend, F, was universalh read and admired, 
now It seems often unreasonabl> savage and 
unfair But lines like these can hardlj be 
desenbed as wholl) temporarj or antiquated in 
application 

Degeneracy of Modem Literature 


For instance — ‘ Hasten to the lawaj sale, 

M here jellow morning breathe^ her saffron gale. 

And bathes the landscape ’ 

P — Pshaw , I have it here. 

‘ A voice seraphic grasps mj listening car 
IVondeong I gaze , when lo ' methought afar. 
More bright than dauntless da)’s imperial star, 

A godlike form adiances ’ 

F — You suppose 

These lines perhaps too turgid , what of those? 

‘The might) mother’ 

P — Now, ’tis plain jou sneer. 

For Weston's self could find no semblance here 
Weston ' who slunl from truth’s impenous light. 
Swells like a filth) toad wnth secret spite, 
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From ihe Portrait 1>> John Hoppner R.A, in the National 
Portrait Gallerj 


Oh for the good old times ' when all w as new. 

And every hour brought prodigies to new, 

Our sires in tmaffected language told 
Of streams of amber and of rocks of gold 
Full of their theme, they spumed all idle art. 

And the plain tale was trusted lo the heart. 

Now all IS changed ' We fume and fret, poor elves. 
Less to display our subject than ourselves 
Whate’er we paint — a grot, a flower, a bird, 

Heatens, how we sweat ' labonousl) absurd ' 

Words of gigantic bulk and uncouth sound, 

In rattling triads the long sentence bound , 

MTiile points walh points, anth penods penods jar. 
And the whole work seems one continued war ' 

Is not this sad? 

p — Tis pitiful, Heaven knoivs , 

Tis wondrous pitifuL E'en take the prose 
But for the poetr) — oh, that, m) fnend, 

I still aspire — nay, smile not — to defend 
You praise our sires, but, though they wrote wath force. 
Their rhymes were vicious, and their diction coarse , 
We want their strength — agreed , but we atone 
For that and more b) swcetn&s all onr own. 


And, cniying the fame he Cannot hope. 

Spits his black venom at the dust of Pope. 

Reptile accursed ' — O ‘ memorable long. 

If there be force in virtue or in song,’ 

O injured bard ' accept the grateful strain, 

M hich I, the humblest of the tuneful tram, 

With glowing heart, jet trembling hand, repay, 

Fpr many a pensive, manj a spnghtlj lay ' 

So mav thy varied verse, from age to age. 

Inform the simple, and delight the sage , 

While canker’d Weston and his loathsome rhymes 
Stink in the nose of all succeeding times 

Mrs Piozzi’s share in this fantastic garland of 
exotic \ erse is hit off in one felicitous couplet 

See Thrale’s gay widow v\ ith a satchel roam. 

And bnng in pomp her laboured nothings home ! 

Tasteless bibliomanncs arc sketched — those who 

On black letter pore. 

And what they do not understand, adore , 

Buy at vast sums the trash of ancient days. 

And draw on prodigality for praise. 
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These, when some lucky hit, or lucky price. 

Has blessed them wth Tltt Bole of Code Advice, 

Tor cku and allies only deign to seek, 

And Ine upon a lohilome for a veek. 

The Bavtad w as a paraphrase of the first satire 
of Persius In the year following, encouraged by 
Its success, Gifford produced The Mavtaei, an 
imitation of Horace, letelled largely at the cor- 
rupters of the drama , the little-know n poetasters 
Baiius and AItimus being stigmatised together 
as poetasters by Virgil, while hlmiius is contemp 
tuously treated by Horace In tlie Mayvtad also 
the Della Cruscan authors — who attempted dramas 
as w ell as odes and elegies — are gibbeted in satinc 
terse, but Gifford was sufficicntlj catholic in his 
•dislikes to include O’Keefe, Holcroft, and Morton 
among the objects of his most tchement con- 
demnation, The plajs of Kotzebue and Schiller, 
then first translated and much in \ogue, he also 
confounded in the same denunaation as ‘heat), 
lumbering, monotonous stupidity,’ worse even than 
■“the Iitely nonsense of O’Keefe and Co’ 

Both satires are strangely planless, rambling, 
miscellaneous, at times irreletant, and not even 
always satirical or abusite. Gifford could praise 
with perspicacity, as when m the Bavtad he 
laments that lords and dukes were tactims of 
metromania, ‘curs’d with a sickly taste, while 
Bums’ pure nurture runs to waste’ And a good 
bit of the Maviad is eulogy of the character and 
art of his fnend Hoppner the painter James 
Boswell comes in repeatedly for seiere treatment j 
and some of the most ncious remarks are not 
m the text but m the footnotes, which often 
fill more than half the page Tlius ‘ "Wonder- 
ful IS the profundity of Bathos I I thought that 
O’Keefe had reached the bottom of it , but, as 
uncle Bowling says, I thought a d— n’d he for 
Holcroft, Reymolds, and Morton have sunk beneath 
him Tliey have happily found “in the lowest 
deep a lower still,” and persevere in exploring it 
with an emulation that does them honour’ Hol- 
croft ‘ IS a poor stupid wretch, to whom infidelity 
and disloy'alty have giv en a momentary notonety, 
and opened the theatre to two or three of 
his grovelling and senseless productions’ In 1797 
a certain Williams, who assumed the name of 
Anthony Pasquin for his ‘nbald strains’ (a victim 
of a different tvpe), aggrieved at his well-mehted 
castigation m the Baviad, was nonsuited in an 
action against Gifford’s publisher, though Gifford’s 
statement was ‘that he was so lost to every sense 
of decency and shame that his acquaintance was 
infamy and his touch poison ’ The Tory bias is 
plain here and elsewhere The following passage 
from the Mceviad explains the satirist’s design 

Sick of th eternal croak, which, ever near. 

Beat like the death w atch on my tortured ear , 

And sure, too sure, that many a genuine child 
Of truth and nature, clieck’d his wood notes wild, 
(Dear to the feeling heart,) m doubt to win 
The vacant wanderer, mid tlie unceasing dm 


Of this hoarse rout , I seizeij at lengtli the wand , 
Resolv’d, tho’ small my skill, tho' weak my hand, 
The mischief, in its progress, to arrest. 

And exorcise the soil of such a pest 

Gifford m 1800 tried a third satire, an Lpistleio 
Pehr Ptiidai (Dr Wokot), which, being founded 
on personal animosity, is more remarkable for its 
passionate vehemence and abuse than for itspomt 
or justice, felicity or correctness Wolcot replied 
with A C-'d at a Cobbler, and, by -and by, with a 
personal assault (page 663) The notonetv of 
Gifford’s satires pointed him out as the man to 
edit the Anti-Jacobiii, a weekly paper started by 
Canning and others to ridicule and expose the 
political agitators of the times Established in 
November 1797, it survived only till July 1798, hut 
the connection thus formed with politicians and men 
of rank w as afterwards serv iceable to Gifford , he 
was made payanastcr of the gcntlemen-pcnsioners 
and commissioner of the lottery, with an income 
from the two offices of j[jyx> In 1802 he pub- 
lished a translation of Juvenal, to which was pre 
fixed his sketch of his own life, a simple and 
unaffected autobiography When his Juvenal was 
attacked in the Critical Review, Gifford replied 11) 
An Cvamtnatiou, which pleasantly compared his 
review er to a toad 

Dunng my apprenticeship, I enjoyed perhaps as many 
places as Scrub [m Farquhar’s Bcawd Straiagcir^, 
though I suspect they were not altogether so dignified 
the chief of them was that of a planter of cabbages 
in a bit of ground which my master held near the town. 
It was the decided opinion of Panurge that the hfe 
of a cabbage planter was the safest and pleasantest iti 
the world I found it safe enough, 1 confess, but not 
altogether pleasant, and therefore took eveD oppor 
tunity of attending to what I liked better, which hap- 
pened to be, watching the actions of insects and reptiles, 
and, among the rest, of a huge toad I never loved 
toads, but I never molested them , for my mother had 
early bid me remember that every living thing had the 
same Maker as myself, and tho words always rang m my 
cars The toad, then, who had taken up his residence 
undhr a hollow stone in a hedge of blind nettles, I used 
to watch for hours together It was a lazy, lumpish 
animal, that squatted on its belly, and perked up its 
hideous head with two glazed eyes, prcasely hie a 
Cntical Reviewer In this posture, perfectly satisfied 
with itself, it would remam ns if it were a part of the 
stone, till the cheerful buzzmg of some wanged insect 
provoked it to give signs of life. The dead glare of 
ifs eyes then brightened into a vavid lustre, and it 
awkwardly shuffled to the entrance of its cell, and 
opened its detestable mouth to snap the passing fly or 
honev bee Since I have marked the manners of the 
Cntical Reviewers, these passages of my youth have 
often occurred to me 

These are speamens of Gifford on Peter Pindar 

But what IS he, that vvath a Mohawk’s air 
‘ Cries havock, and lets slip the dogs of war?’ 
A'bloated mass, a gross, blood bolter’d clod, 

A foe to man, a renegade from God, 
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From noxious childliood to pernicious age. 
Separate to infamy, in ever) stage 


Cornwall remembers ret his first emploj, 
And shnddenng tells with what infernal joi 
His little tongue m blasphemies was loos'd. 
His little hands m deeds of horror us d , 
While mangled insects strew d his cradle o’er. 
And limbs of'birds distam’d his bib mth gore. 


Lo here the reptile ' n ho from some darh cell, 
^^■here all his lems with natiie poison swell, 
Crav Is forth, a shmy toad, and spits, and spues 
The crude abortions of his loathsome muse, 

On all that Genias, all that \\ orth holds dear, 
Unsnllied rank, and pieti sincere , 

While idiot mirth the base defilement lauds, 

And malice, mth averted face, applauds ' 


Lo here the brutal sot ' who, drencli'd inth gin 
Squeals oat (with oaths and blasphemies between) 
The impious song, the tale, the jest ohscene , 

And careless views, amidst the barbarous roar. 
His few grey hairs strew , one bj one, the floor ’ 


suspiaon on the gromng importance of the United 
States, Gifford kept alne among the English ans- 
tocracj a feeling of dislike or hostilitj towards 
A-menca as unwise as it ivas ungenerous His 
best semee to literature was his edition of Ben 
Jonson, in which he successful!} anndicatcd the 
great classic from unjust aspersions His small 
but sinew-} intellect, as a critic put it, was well 
emplo}ed in bruising the butterflies of the Della 
Cniscan Muse Some of his shorter poems — 
one in affectionate remembrance of a faithful 
maidservant, one on a Inp to Greenwich Hill on 
the isl of Ma}, S-C. — arc kindl}, eten tender, but 
his fame must rest on his incisncncss as satinst 
and his influence as cntic and annotator Possibh 
the slot} of his carl} struggles ma} be read when 
J his other waitings are forgotten 


Besides his xersion of Jmenal Gifford translated 


; Tlic RoIIiad, a senes of political satires 
I wntten by some MTiigs of w it and fashion, attracted 
' universal attention and was wonderfull} popular 
j The idea is onginal, though the authors had 
' the Dunciad before their eves, they dcvcrlv 


Persius, and edited the plavs of Massinger, Ford, 
and Shtrle}, and the works of Ben Jonson In 
tSoS John Murra}, with the co operation of Walter 
Scott and Southev, resolved on starting a revacw, 
tn opposition to the now famous Edtnburgfi, and 
Gifford was selected as editor In his hands the 
Quarierly Rnne-jj became a powerful political and 
literar} journal, to which leading statesmen and 
famous authors cquall} contributed He continued 
to discharge his duties as editor until watliin two 
vears of his death on 31st December 1826, and 
he was buned m Westminster Abbc} 

Gifford was high spinted, courageous, and sm 


burlesqued Homer and Virgil, Shakespeare and 
Milton, and imitated Drjden and Churchill, and 
' the level of prose and verse is so high that it is 
strange both should hav e been so utterlv forgotten 
' The Anh Jacobin is, with a few bnlliant, excep- 
tions, mainlv a senes of heavy' political pamphlets , 
the RoUiad and its companion pieces are, on 
the whole, more vaned and spnghtl} But the 
innumerable topical allusions m the Rolltnd, the 
large number of pieces that depend for their 
point on forgotten incidents and unimportant 
persons, have in this case hastened the oblivion 
that is the usual fate of political satire unless it 


cere , but in most of his wntings there was a strong 
tinge of personal acerbit} and even virulence. He 
was a good hater, and as he was opposed to all 
political visionaries and reformers, his wwath had 
seldom time to cool Even where no such pre- 
judices could interfere, his literaiy cntiasm was 
frequcntl} disfigured b) the same temper, whoever, 
dead or aliv c, had v entured to say lught against 
Ben Jonson, or write what he deemed unsatisfac- 
torv comments on his favourite dramatists, was 
assailed vnth a vehemence ludicrousl} dispropor- 
tioned to the" offence , too man} of those whom 
he for one reason or another disapproved were 
desenbed as toads and reptiles His attacks on 
Hazhtt, Lamb, and Leigh Hunt — av, and on 
Keats (Tor the Cndyinton article of 1818 was 
almost certainly his), in the Quarterly, have no 
pretensions to be fair or candid cnticism His 
object was to crush such authors is w ere opposed 
to the Government of the dav, or who departed 
from his canons of literuy propnetv Even the 
best and most spinted of his cnticisms lick width 
of V lev and candour, ind iccordinglv fail to pro 
duce their effect. Hazhtt returned his compliments 
in in open letter, and bv a bittfcr attack on him in 
the Spirit of the Ag,^ Looking with distrust and 


dips deep into the elemental humour of human 
I nature, and is the work, not of bnlliant wits, 
j but of a true genius The greater ferocity of the 
t Anti-Jacobin, its savage earnestness, is largclv 
explained by the fact that the Rolltad appeared 
before the French Revolution had raised greater 
issues and stirred men's souls to their uttermost 
depths The so called Criticisms on the Rolltad 
appeared first in the Morning Herald, a London 
newspaper, in 1784-85, and were a succession of 
satires on Colonel John Rolle, aftenvirds Lord 
RoUc (1750-1842), a staunch adherent of Pitt, the 
blundcnng md passionate MP for Devon, who 
made himself obnoxious to the Opposition by his 
hostility to Fox. He lived to do homage to 
Queen k'ictona at her coronation , but, eightv- 
seven years old, he stumbled and fell on the 
steps of the throne, whereupon, as is well remem- 
bered, the y oung queen graciously and gracefullv 
rose and came forward to meet him 

In 1784 Pitt had been returned with an over- 
whelming majonty The MTiigs, smarting under 
defeat, w ere naturally eager to show in e\ erv way 
their supenonty m wit and eloquence over sheer 
weight of numbers — ^brought to bear in the House 
of Commons, as they miintained, mainly b\ tlic 
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loud and prolonged cheering and hissing of the 
‘ stupid party,’ comprising the home plutocrats and 
the Indian nabobs The ‘Westminster Scrutiny’ 
m 1784-85, when the Government party tried— but 
failed— to oust Fok from his seat at Westminster 
m favour of Sir Cecil Wray, gave the Whigs 
something to rejoice over , few political events 
ever called forth such a wealth of squibs, lampoons, 
and cancatures The Rolliad consists of pretended 
cnticism on a supposititious epic poem, from which 
quotations were now and again made, enough only 
being given at a time to serve as text for the com- 
ment The plot was suggested by a boast of Rolle 
that he was descended from the Norman Duke 
Rollo , who (disguised as a smuggler) is made to 
sail to England, and, by help of Merlin, has visions 
of the glories of his descendants in England, down 
to the most distinguished scion of the stock, the 
strong lunged Tory member who coughed down 
Burke The vision of his descendants’ career is, 
as might be expected, not wholly pleasing — thus 
sev'eral of the principal representatives of the 
family are seen to come to an untimely and 
shameful end. In the ‘Dedication’ it is indi- 
cated that the Rolliad ‘owed its existence to the 
memorable speech of the member for Devon- 
shire on the first discussion of the Westminster 
Scrutiny, when he so emphatically prov'cd himself 
the genuine descendant of Duke Rollo , and in 
the noble contempt vvhich he show ed for the rights 
of electors seemed to breathe the very soul of his 
great progenitor, who came to extirpate the liberties 
of Englishmen with the sword’ And the last of 
Rollo's stock had at various times in his career 
(so the vision showed) had humiliating expencnces 
— as at Westminster School, for example 

In vain ten thousand Busbys should employ 

ITieir pedant arts thy genius to destroy , 

In vain nt either end tliy Kolle assail, 

To learning proof alike at head or tail 

The planless plan allows the free handling of all 
the supporters of the Government most open to 
cnticism, burlesque, or innuendo as bores, fools, 
or V enal persons , the bishops are not spared — 

Who still, submissive to their Maker’s nod, 

Adore their Sovereign, and respect their God , 

Cumberland the dramatist and Rowland Hill the 
popular preacher are sharply dealt with , the 
hygienic ments of the Highland kilt and of 
souchong (as compared with stingo and October) 
are lauded in mock heroics , and for the comfort 
of the luxunous Indian contingent, it is projxised 
to introduce a few velvet cushioned couches of 
ivorj m place of the hard benches of the House 
of Commons 

The Criiicisins on the Rolliaii appeared in a 
‘First Part’ and a ‘Second Part,’ and this 
senes of clever jeitx eV esprit was followed bj 
Probationary Odes for the Laiireateship, Political 
Cclosyites, and Political Miscellaiites The design 
of the Probationary Odes was probably suggested 


by Pope’s ndicule of Cibber , and the death of 
Whitehead, tlic poet-laureate, in 1785, was seized 
upon by the Whig wits as affording an opportunity 
for satirising some of the political and literary 
characters of the day, conspicuous as members 
or supporters of the GovemmenL Pitt, Dundas, 
Jenkinson (Lord Liverpool), Lord Thurlow, Major 
John Scott (agent for Warren Hastings), Harry 
Dundas (Viscount Melville), and others were the 
objects of these humorous sallies and personal 
invectives , while among literary men, Joseph and 
Thomas Warton, Sir John Hawkins, Maepherson 
(the translator of Ossiaii), and Sir N W Wraxall, 
M P , traveller, and author of many books of 
travels, were selected for attack. The idea (some 
what analogous to that of the Rejected Addresses) 
was to make the personages write, in competition 
for the laureateship, poems as specimens of their 
powers , thus giving the parodists scope for sahns 
mg their characters, caricaturing their peculianties, 
and burlesquing their styde 
Though there is a gfreat vanety of rhyanes 
and of subjects, there is a wonderful unanimity of 
feeling throughout, and it has always been difficult 
to say who was the author of the several pieces, 
doubtless many vv ere the joint w ork of sev eral pens 
Tlie chief contributors to this gallery of burlesque 
portraits and clever cancatures were Dr Frencli 
ijinrciirc (1757-1809), the fncnd of Burke, who was 
the chief editor or director of the satires , he was 
ultimately chancellor of the diocese of Oxford and 
judge of admiralty for the Cinque Ports He wrote 
also odes and sonnets, and translations from the 
Italian — Gcncml RicItnnI 'FKrpnlrlr'k (I 747 ~t®* 3 )i 
a brother of the last Earl of Upper Ossory, who 
served in the army in Amcnca, was long in Par- 
liament, and held the offices of Sccretary-at-War 
and Irish Secretary Fitzpatnck was the most 
intimate friend of Charles James Fox, he was 
famous as a w it, and published sev eral jxiems, 
satirical and other — iticlmrd TlckcH (lyiSWSX 
grandson of Addison’s friend and the brothcr- 
m law of Sheridan, besides his contnbutions to 
the Rolliad, was author of The Wriath of Fashion 
and other poetical pieces, and of a lively political 
pamphlet entitled Anticipation, 1778 Tickell 
was a commissioner of stamps, he was a great 
favourite in society, yet in a moment of dc 
spondency he direw himself from a window m 
Hampton Court Palace, and was killed on the spot 
— Joscpli niclinrilson (17SS-1803), a journalist and 
ultimately proprietor of the Moining Post, was 
author of a comedv called The Fugitive, and was 
partner with Shendan m Drury Lane Theatre. 
From 1776 till Ins death he sat in Parliament 
Among the other contributors to the Rolliad 
lord loUn Townscml (1757-1833) , Mr George Flll« 
(*753-1815), editor of Early English poetry, fncnd 
of Scott, and afterwards one of the founders of the 
"Yory A nti-Jacobin (see pages 673, G78) , sirKoUcrt 
AOnir, Fox’s intimate, a capable diplomatist , and 
Gcncml nnrgoj-no (1723-92), who surrendered to 
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Gates at Saratoga, lattcrlj knov\Ti as author of 
painphlets, miscellanea, and at least one successful 
comedv , The Heiress These ere for the most part 
ga), mtu, fashionable, and somewhat fost-liwng 
men, whose political satire and malice, as Moore has 
remarked, ‘from the fanej with which it is mtved 
np, like certain lands of fireworks, explodes in 
sparkles’ — though, it must be added, some of their 
sallies are coarseh personal The topics of their 
satire are now in a great measure forgotten — super- 
seded b> other partj -men and partj measures, and 
theverj qualities which gave it immediate and splen- 
did success, and earned the senes through more 
than a score of editions, hate sunk it the sooner 
m oblnaon 

Merlin In the House 

It 15 po 5ible Merlin might even have gone on much 
longer, but he is interrupted b) one of those disturb- 
ances a hicli freqnentlv prevail in the House of Commons 
The confusion is finely desenbed in the following broken 
couplet 

‘ Spot e ' ''pol e ' — Sir ' — Mr Speaker — Order there ' 

I n>e — Spol c ’ — Question’ Question’ — Chair' Chair’ 
Chair ' ’ 

This inadent i> highlj natural, and introduced with the 
greatest judgment, as it gves another opportunity of 
exhibiting "Mr Rolle, and m a situation where he alwavs 
appear, vnth conspicuous pre-eminence. 

Great Rollo loot 'd amazed , nor w ithont fears 
His hands applied bj instinct to his ears. 

He lool’d, and lo ' amid the wild acclaim 
Oiscemed the future glorj of his name, 

O cr this new Babel of the nois> crowd, 

More fierce lh.an all, more turbulent, more loud, 

Him set he heard wnth ihund’nng voice contend, 
'Him first, him last, him midst, him without end ’ 

Merlln'e inveettvo 

Tatterdemalions, 

"Scald Miscrables, Rascals and Rascahons, 

Buffoons, Dependants, Parasites, Toad-eaters, 

Knaves, Sharpers, Blacklegs, Palmers, Coggers, Cheaters, 
Scrubs, Vagrants, Beggars, Mumpers, Ragamufims, 
Rogues, Villains, Bravos, Desperados, Ruffians, 

Thieves, Robbers Cut throats, &.C., &c., &.c. 

From the Dedication of The HoUIad,' 

M hen Pitt v ould drown the eloquence of Burke, 

■y ou seem the Rollc best suited to Ills vv ork , 

His well trained band, oliedient, know their cue, 

And cough and groan in unison with you 
Thy godlike ancestor, in valour tned. 

Still bravely fought bj conqu’nng M illiam’s side 
]n Bntrsh blood he drcnclied his purple sword. 
Proud to partake the triumphs of his lord , 

So jou with zeal support, through each .debate. 

The conqu’ring WiUiam of a later date , 

MTiene’er he speaks, attentive still to cheer 
The lofty nothing with a fncndlj ‘ Hear ' ’ 

And, proud jour leader’s glorj to promote. 

Partake his tnnmph in a faithful vote.’ 

Character of Mr Pitt. 

Pert without fire, without experience sage. 

Young w ith more art than Shelburne gleaned from age. 


Too proud from pilfered greatness to descend. 

Too humble not to call Dundas his fnend, 

In solemn digmtj and sullen state. 

This new Octavius nscs to debate ' 

Mild and more mild he sees each placid row 
Of country gentlemen with rapture glow , 

He sees, conviilseil w ith sjmpathetic throbs, 
Apprentice peers ind deputj nabobs. 

Nor rum contractors think his speech too long, 

MTiile words, Id e treacle, tncklc from his tongue. 

O soul congenial to the souls of Rolles ’ — 

MTicther JOU tax the lururj of coals, 

Or vote 'orae ncccssarj millions more 
To feed an Indian fnend’s exhausted store. 

Fain would I praise — if I like thee could praise — 

Thj matchless virtue in congenial lajs 

(From The KcUtaJ^ Ko o, altnbutcd to Ellis.) 

The Nabob M P 's 

There too, m place advanced as in command 
■ybovc the beardless rulers of the land 
On a bare bench, alas ' exalted sit 
The pillars of Prerogative and Pitt , 

Delights of Asia, ornaments of man, 

Thy Sovereign’s Sovereigns, happj Hindoslan. 

From the ‘Probationary Odea.’ 

The lint highly Whitmaneviuc fragment is from the oJe credited 
10 th- much travelled ‘fir N W Wraxall, ihe second w Major 
Scott «, the third Harry Dundas s (in ingenious manufactured 
non natural Scotch) the fourth that of Lord Mountmorres the 
fifth Lord Thurlow E Great Brunswick is, ofc urse George III , 
and (^rnwaJI the then Prince of Woles. 

But liail, jc lost Athenians ' 

Hail also, je Armenians ' 

Hail once je Greeks, jc Romms, Carthaginians ' 

Twice had je Turks, and thnee je Abjssimans ' 

Had too, O Lapland, with ihj squirrels airv ' 

Had, Commerce catching Tipperary ' 

Had, wonder working Magi ! 

Had Ourang Oulang ' Had Anlhropopliagi ' 

Had, all ye cabinets of every slate. 

From poor Manno’s Hill, lo Catherine’s empire great ' 
All, all have chiefs, who speak, who write, who seem to 
think, 

Caermarthens, Sj-dnej’s, Rntlmds, paper, pens, and ink 

Now shall the Levee’s ease thj soul unbend, 

Fatigued with Rojalty’s severer care, 

Oh ' happy Few ' whom bnghtcr stars befriend , 

IVlio catch the chat, the vviltj whisper share. 
Methmks I hear, 

In accents clear, 

Great Brunswick’s voice still vibrate on my ear, 

‘ What ? — what ? — w hat ' 

‘ Scott ' — Scott ' — Scott ' 

‘ Hot ' — hot ' — hot 1 
‘ M'hat ’ — what ? — what ! ’ 

Oh ' fancj quick 1 Oh ' judgment true ' 

Oh ’ sacred oracle of regal state ' 

So hastj and so generous too ' 

Not one of all thy questions will an answer wait ' 
Vain, vain, oh Muse, thy feeble art. 

To paint the beauties of that head and heart ! 

That heart, where all the virtues join ' 

That head, that hangs on many a sign ' 
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Hoot ' hoot a-n aw ' 

Hoot ' hoot awau I 
Ye law land Bards ' hoo are ye aw ? 

YTiat are )our sangs? what aw }our lair to boot? 

Vain are your thowghts the pnze to wnn, 

Sae dight jour gobs, and stmt your senseless dm , 

Hoot ' hoot aw aw 1 hoot I hoot ! 

But oot aw jour Attic fcires, 

Bum your lutes, and brek your lejTes , 

A looder, and a looder note I ’ll stnke — 

Na waiter drawghts fra’ Helicon I need, 

Na wall I mount your wanged steed, [leike. 

I ’ll mount the Hanoi cnan horse, and nde him whare I 

\ e lairdly fowk ' wha form the coortly nng, 

Coom ' lend jour lugs, and listen wheil I sing ' 

\c canny maidens tee ' wha aw the wheile 
Sa sweetly luik, sa sw eetlj smcile , 

Coom hither aw ' and roond me thrang, 

Wheil I lug oot my peips, and gi’ je aw a canty sang 

Awake, Hibernian Ijare, awake. 

To harmfanj thj stnngs attune, 

0 lache their trembling tongues to spake 
The glories of the fourth of June. 

Damnation seize je all, 

VTio pulT, who thmm, who bawl and squall , 

Tir’d with ambitious hopes m vain. 

The wreath, that blooms for other brow’s, to gain 
Is Thurlow yet so little known ? 

‘ Mr Mac Pherson,’ declared to be ‘ a chief writer 
on the Go\emmcnt side,’ was cancatiircd both in 
prose and in 1 erse , part of the prose ran thus 

Cormval! leaped from his throne and screamed — The 
Tnends of Gsvelfo hung their Heads — How were the 
mighty fallen '—Lift up th\ face, Duudasso, like the 
brazen shield of thy chieftain ' Thou art bold to con 
front disgrace, and shame is unknown to thj brow, — ^but 
tender is the jouth of thy leader , who droopeth his head 
like a faded hlj — lea\e not Pitfo in the day of defeat, 
when the Chiefs of the Counties flj from him like the 
herd from the galled Deer 

And this ode is described ns ‘ 1 Dunn in the true 
Ossianic sublimity ’ 

Docs the wind touch thee, O Harp ? 

Or IS It some passing Ghost ? 

Is It thj hand, 

Spint of the departed Scnittrij ? 

Bnng me the Harp, pnde of Chatham ! 

Snow IS on thy bosom. 

Maid of the modest eje ' 

A song shall nse ' 

Every soul shall depart at the sound 1 ' ! 

The wither’d thistle shall crow’n my head ' ' ' I 
I behold thee, O King ' 

1 behold thee sitting on mist ! ' ' 

Thj form 15 like a w aterj cloud. 

Singing m the deep like an oj-ster 1 ' " 

Thj face is like the beams of the setting moon I 
Tliy ejes are of two decaying flames ' 

Tlij nose is like the spear of Kollo ! ' ' 

Thj ears are like three bossj shields ' ' ' 

Strangers shall rejoice at thj dun ' 


Tlie ghosts of dead Tones shall hear me 
In their airj Hall ! 

The wither d thistle shall crown my head ! 

Bring me the Harp, 

Son of Chatham I 

But Tliou, O King ! gne me the launce! 

Collected editions of The Rolhady Prebattounr^ Odes and 
Pohttcal Eelogsies and Miscel/nutes appeared m 1755 nnd sul> 
sequcntlj , the iHcnly-sccond edition \\*ai dated 1813 Ihe floibor 
ship of the vanom pieces m the RoUtad >vas discussed at Icnsih is 
\oIs. 11 and iiu of the First Senes of Notes and Queries , and see 
an article in St Paurs, >ol v (1870) 

George Cniiiiing (1770-1827), the soon of an 
old Anglo Irish familj long settled at Ganagh m 
County Derrj, was bom in London, his father, 
ha\ ing quarrelled w ith his familj o\ er his marriage, 
tried poetrj, pamphleteenng, and law without suc- 
cess, and died leanng his wife, with ajmevear- 
old babj , to make a stmggle to In e as an actress. 
The boj, however, was sent bj a banker uncle to 
Eton and Chnst Church , and after a time at 
Lincoln’s Inn, when according to Scott’s stoD be 
was startled out of rev olutionarj sjmpatliics bj a 
\ isit from Godw in (see page 702), entered Parlia 
ment as a supporter of Pitt in 1796 In two jears 
he had made himself famous as a parliamentarv 
orator, and formidable as the ruling spint of the 
Aitti-Jacobiii In 1804 he became Pitt’s Sccretan- 
of the Navj In or out of office he was a most 
conspicuous figure till, in 1822 on the death of 
Castlereagh, with whom he bad fought a duel m 
1809, he became Secretary for Foreign Affairs, and 
helped to make history At home he w as disliked 
bj reformers as a supporter of oppressiv e measures , 
his foreign policy was branded as revolutionan 
Tones suspected him of leanings to Liberalism , 
to Liberals he was always a Tory’ Eldon and 
Wellington in his ow n camp disliked him, and his 
contemptuous cnticisms of all who differed from 
him made him many enemies. He supported 
Catholic emancipation, asserted Bntish indc 
pendcnce against the Holy Alliance, promoted 
commerce by mitigating tlie protective prohibitive 
system, prepared the way for the repeal of the 
Corn Laws, worked with France and Russia for 
Greek independence, supported Portugal against 
Spam, and (though both Castlereagh and Welling 
ton admitted the de facto independence) was the 
first to recognise the free states of South America. 
In 1827 he became Prime Minister vvith tlie aid of 
the MTiigs , but his health gave way under the 
cares of office, and he died vvathin si\ months, in 
the same room where Fo\ had breathed his last 
He was a master of polished eloquence, of incisive 
logic, of trenchant wit, of bnlliant rhetoric , but had 
not the power of convincing and persuading that 
his great predecessors Pitt and Burke and Fov 
c\ercised, though Comevvall Lewis thought that 
Canning as an orator had never been surpassed, 
perhaps never equalled, and Mackintosh ranked 
him above Pitt 

More famous than his speeches are his contn- 
butions to The Anli-Jacobin or Weekly Examtner., 
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a strenuouslj satincal and powerful organ of Con- 
sen atI^e opinion in prose and verse, begun in 
November 1797, and earned on — in dead earnest 
e\en when at its wattiest — till the July of next 
)ear Canning was the master-spint, but he had 
Gifford for editor, and amongst his pnncipal colla- 
borators George Ellis and Hookham Frere , Pitt, 
too, ma> ha\c lent a hand The \\Tiig Rolltad 
had been rollicking, broadlj humorous, at times 
coarse and offensn elj personal , but it aimed 
more at fun than at the destruction of error and 
the dissemination: of truth Tliese were distinctly 
amongst the aims of the Aiiti- Jacobin, and there 
is therefore some excuse for a measure of bitter- 
ness and e\ en ferocity both in defence and assault, 
which cannot be attributed solely to Gifford. The 
Anti-Jacobin stood up for the English constitution 
against all foes, domestic and foreign, espeaally 
against French republicans and their fnends , for 
Chnstianit) and the Church of England against 
innovators, freethinkers. Dissenters, and atheists , 
for common sense against the poetry and philos- 
ophy of Erasmus Darwan , for English humour 
and taste against the false and feeble sentiment, 
silly rodomontade, lax morality, pointless dramatic 
construction, and general imbecility the Tory wits 
(from imperfect knowledge) conceived to be charac- 
teristically German The management was some- 
times, as might be expected, undiscnminatmg and 
unfair in the selection of persons to be attacked 
Thus ‘Colendge and Southey, Lloyd and Lamb 
and Co ,’ are invoked, along w ith ‘ Paine, Williams, 
Godwin, Holcroft,’ and ‘all creeping creatures 
venomous and low,' to worship the revolutionary 
Lepaux. It is not singular that Southey should at 
this time have been denounced as an incendiary, 
or that Helen Mana Williams should have been 
very disrespectfully alluded to Colendge never 
admitted that he was fairly treated in these 
references, and even when a high Tory, continued 
to resent the inclusion in this connection of poor 
Charles Lamb’s name 

In the Anti Jacobin for 1802 there is a com- 
mendatory notice of the poem called The Injidel 
and Chnstian Philosopher, contrasting the death- 
beds of Voltaire and Addison , the long extract 
on Voltaire’s end begins thus — 

View yon pale wretch who late with haughty pnde 

Like you his Savaour and his God deny'd. 

Mark how his fiery eyeballs, glanng roll, 

And shew the anguish of his tortur’d soul , 

and Voltaire is made to bewail his blasphemies and 
m abject terror implore the sovereign mercy which 
he scorned before 

The same number, rcvaewing a volume of poetry 
‘by the author of Gebtr,' repudiates ‘all know- 
ledge of the former productions of this notable 
bard’ named on the title (including The Phoceans 
and Chrysaor), but pronounces this ‘the most 
arrant doggrell ns ev cr pioor cntic was compelled 
to regard In short, worse lines and worse pnn- 
9S 


ciples were seldom if ever united in one poor 
volume This fustian probably comes from 
one of the dissenting manufactories at Warwnck.’ 

A good deal of difficulty has been found in fixing 
the authorship of the vanous contnbutions *0 the 
Aniijacobin, which were of course anonymously 
published , many of the best were the joint work of 
two or more of the band Some of the very best 
w ere undoubtedly w holly or almost w holly Canning’s 
work. Amongst these are generally reckoned the 
prospectus , the inscnption for the cell of Mrs 
BrowTingg, the murderer , the second and third 
parts of The Lovts of the Triangles ^ The Needy 
Knife-Grinder , the second and third parts of 
The Process of Man, and The New Moralti) 
Canning shared wnth Ellis and Frere m the play of 
The Rovers (with its English heroes Puddingficld 
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and Beefington), meant to ridicule German plays 
generally, though in truth it has little relevance 
to any actual German work, and the ‘Song of 
Rogero’ is apparently his, though it is said Pitt 
added the last v erse. 

The Brownngg poem cancatured Southey’s in- 
scnption for the cell of Henry Marten, the par- 
liamentanan regicide, at Chepstow , tlie ‘ Fnend 
of Humanity ’ was the Irish Whig M P , Tiemcy , 
the Progress of Man satinsed Payne Knight’s 
Progress of Civil Soaeiy , and the Loves of the 
Triangles w\s the too amazingly effective cancature 
of Erasmus Darw in’s Loves of the. Plants — it killed 
Darwin’s poem and blasted his laurels Indeed, 
It might be argued that the Anti-Jacobin helped 
greatly to put all didactic poetry out of fashion, 
and so, in spite of its jxilitics and literary 
pnnaples, to promote a new era in literature 
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and a taste diomctncall) opposed to that of the 
eighteenth century 

Trom the NrdJ Morality come the often- 
quoted lines — 

Gne me the a\o«cd, the erect, the manly foe , 

Bold I can meet, perhaps may Inm his blow , 

But of all plagues, goo<l Heaven, thy vvrath can send, 
Save, save, oh ' save me from the candid fnend ' 

as also tlie couplet — 

A steadj Patriot of the World alone. 

The Fnend of cverj Country — but his own 

Inscriptloii for the noor of the Cell In Newgate, 
where Mrs Brownrlgg, the Prentlce-clde, was 
confined previous to her execution. 

For one long term, or ere her trial came, 

Here Brownngg linger’d Often have these cells 
Lehoed her blasphcrmes, as w’ith shnll voice 
Slie screamed for fresh Geneva. Bot to her 
Did the bhtlie fields of Tothill, or thj street, 

St Giles, Its fair vanelies expand , 

Till at the last, m slow drawn can, slic went 
To execuUon Dost thou ask her enme ? 

She whipp’d two female prentices to death. 

And hid them in the coal hole For her mind 
Shaped Etnetest plans of disaphne Sage schemes ' 

Such as L)curgus taught, when at the shnne 

Of the Orth^atn goddess he bade flog 

The little Spartans , such as erst chastised 

Our Milton when at college For this act 

Did Brownngg sw mg I larsli laws ' But time shall come 

When France shall reign, and laws be all repeal’d ' 

Prom, ‘ The Progress of Man.’ 

Lo ' the rude savage, free from avil strife. 

Keeps the smooth tenour of his guiltless life , 
Restrain’d bj none save Nature’s lenient laws. 

Quaffs the clear stream, and feeds on hips and haws. 

I ight to his daily sports behold him nse 1 
The bloodless banquet health and strength supphes 
Bloodless not long — one morn he haps to stray 
Through the lone wood— and close beside the way 
Secs the gaunt tiger tear his trembling prey , 

Beneatli whose gory fangs a lev erct bleeds. 

Or pig — such pig as fertile Chma breeds 

Struck with the sight, the vvondenng Savage stands. 
Rolls his broad eyes, and clasps his lifted hands 1 
Then restless roams — and loaths his w onted food , 
Shuns the salubrious stream, and tliirsts for blood 

By thought matur’d, and quicken’d b) desare. 

New arts, new arms, his w aywurd wants require. 

From the tough jew a slender branch he tears. 

With self taught skill the twisted grass prepares, 

Th’ unfashion’d bow wath labouring efforts bends 
In archng form, and joins th’ unwilling ends 
Next some tall reed he seeks — wath sharp edg’d stone 
Shapes the fell dart, and points w ith whiten’d Ixine 

Then forth he fares. Around in careless play. 

Kids, pigs, and lambkins unsuspecting stray 
With gnm delight he vaews the sportive band. 

Intent on blood, and lifts his murderous hand 
Twangs the bent bow — resounds the fateful dart, 

Swaft wing’d, and trembles m a porker’s heart 


” Ah ' hapless porker ' what can now avail 
Tliy back’s stiff bristles, or thy curly tail? 

Ah ' what avail those eyes so small and rpund. 

Long pendent ears, and snout that loves the ground? 

Not nnreveng’d thou diest ' — In after times 
From thy spilt blood shall spring unnumber’d crime,. 
Soon shall the slaught’rous arms that WTOUght thy woe. 
Improv’d by malice, deal a deadlier blow , 

When social Jfan shall pant for nobler game. 

And ’gainst his fellow man the vengeful v capon aim. 

As love, as gold, as jealousy inspires, 

As waathfiil hate or wald ambition fires. 

Urged by the statesman’s craft, the tyaant’s rage, 
Embattled nations endless wars shall wage. 

Vast seas of blood the ravaged fields shall stain, 

And millions pensh — that a fCttig may reign ' 

For blood once shed, new wants and wishes nse , 
Each rising w ant invention quick supplies. 

To roast his vietuals is Man’s next desire, 

So two dry sticks he rubs, and lights a fire , 

Hail fire ' Ac, Ac, 

Prom ' The Loves of the Triangles ’ 

And first, the fair Parabola behold. 

Her timid arms with virgin blush unfold ' 

Though on one focus fix’d, her eyes betray 
A heart that glows with love’s resistless sway, 

Though, climbing oft, she stnve with bolder grace 
Round his tall neck to clasp her fond embrace. 

Still ere she reach it, from his polish’d side 
Her trembling hands in devious Tangents glide 

In The riiend of Humanity and the Kntjt 
grinder, generally called, from the first line, Thi 
Needy Knife-grinder, Canning ridicules the y outh 
fill Jacobin effusions of Southey, m which, he 
says, It was sedulously inculcated that there was 
a natural and eternal warfare between the poor 
and the nch The Sapphic rhymes of Southey 
afforded a tempting subject for ludicrous parodv, 
and lest he should be suspected of painting from 
fancy, Canning quoted the follow ing stanza 

Cold w as the night wind dnfting fast the snows fell , 
Wide wore the downs, and shelterless and naked , 

When a poor wanderer struggled on her journey. 

Weary and way sore 

The Friend of Hunaanity and the Knife-grinder 
r of n Needy Knife grinder ! whither arc you going? 
Rough IS yonr road, your wheel is out of order , 

Bleak blows the blast — your hat has got a hole m’l. 

So have your breeches ' 

Weary Knife gnndcr 1 little think the proud ones, 

MTio in their coaches roll along tlie turnpike 
Road, what hard work 'tis crying nil day, ‘Knives and 
Scissors to gnnd O ' ’ 

Tell me. Knife grinder, how c.ame you to gnnd knives? 
Did some nch man tvrannically use you? 

Was it the squire, or parson of the pansh. 

Or the attorney ? 
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\\ as It the squire, for killing of hi-, game’ or 
Co%etous par=on, for his tithes distraining’ 

Or roguish la.u-ycr, made lou lose tour little 

All in a lat •suit? 

(Have ton not read the Rights of Man, b> Tom Paine?) 
Drops of compassion tremble on raj eyelids, 

Readj to fall, as soon as you bat c told j our 
Pitiful ston 

K G Storj ' God bless } on ! I hate none to tell, sir. 
Only last night a-dnnt mg at the Chequers, 

This poor old hat and breeches, as jou see, were 
Tom in a scuffle. 

Constables came up for to take me into 
Custody , the\ took me before the justice , 

Justice Oldmiion put me in the parish 

Stocks for a vagrant. 

I should be glad to dnnk your honour’s health in 
■k pot of beer, if jou tvill give me sixpence , 

But for ray part, I never loic to meddle 

M ith pohiics, sir 

F of H \ give thee sixpence ' I will sec thee d d 

first — 

M retch, whom no sense of wrongs can rouse to ven 
Sordid, unfeeling, reprobate, degraded, [geance — 

Spiritless outcast ' 

(AVfe ihe Km/c meriuntt hti •s.kirl, and exit in a 

trantfar^ cf Ttftwhcan tnikustatm and nmvmal fhtlau 
tknjy'i 

Sons of Eogero, in 'The Rovers’ 

MTiene’cr ■with haggard eyes 1 view 
Tins dungeon that I ’m rotting m, 

I thinl of those companions true 
WTio studied with me at the U 

niversitj of Gottingen, 
niversity of Gottingen. 

[If (f/s and fulls cut a Hue kerthieF stnlh cahich he eitpes lus 
eyes ^asung tmaerly at it^ he frceceds 1 
Sv eet kerchief, checked -with hcavenlj blue, 

M hich once mj love sat knotting in — 

Alas, Matilda that was true I 
At least I thought so at the U- 

niversity of Gottingen, 
nivcrsity of Gottingen 

Id i ihe repetition ef this liiief Regero elanhs hu chains in cadet ce J 
Barbs ' barbs ' alas ' how sw ift you flew 
Her neat post wagon trotting in ' 

\ c bore Matilda from my view , 

Forlorn I languished at the U- 

mversit) of Gottingen, 
mversit) of Gottingen 

Tins faded form ' this palhd hue ' 

This blood my veins is clotting in, 

My years are many — they were few 
MTien first I entered at the li 

mversity of Gottingen, 
nivcrsitv of Gottingen. 

There first for thee mv passion grew , 

Sweet, sweet Matilda Pottingcn ' 

Thou wast the daughter of mv Tu 
tor, law professor at the ki - 

mversity of Gottingen, 
mversity of Gottingen 


Sun, moon, and thou vum world, adieu. 

That kings and priests are plotting m 
Here doomed to starve on water gm 
el, never shall I see the U- 

niversitj of Gottingen, 
mversity of Gottingen 

[Dteriu^ the last stanza^ Romero dashes his head repeatedly n^niust 
the stalls of hts prison and finally so hard as to produce a 
vtstile contusion He then thnms kiinself on the Jlcor tu an 
asony The curtain drops, the ^usic still continuirs to play 
fill it IS siholly fallen ] 

Th.Tc is a Memoir prefixed to Canning's Speeches edited by 
Therry (6 vols. i8a3) , A Stapelton s Political Life of Canning 
(iByi) and Canning aiai hts Ptines (1S59) are eulogiitic more 
recent arc the Lives by Htll (1SS7), Mamoit (ipoa), and Temperlev 
f'91’5) Sec also Lord Dallings Historical Characters (iBfiy) 
and Canning s Oflctal Correspondence edited bj ft. J Stapleton 
(a vols. 18S7). The Poetry f the Anil yacobin was separately 
published in 1801 and with explanatory notes, by Charles Edmonds 
in 1B52 (yid cd. lE^o) 

John nookham Frcre (1769-1846) was 
bom in London of a good old East Anglian 
familj, was the son of an accomplished anti 
quart, and was educated at Eton and Caius Col- 
lege, Cambndge. He ne\t entered tlic Foreign 
Office, and from 1796 to 1802 was member for the 
Cornish pocket-borough of West Looe. Along wnth 
his old schoolfellow Canning, he gave steadj sup- 
port to Pitt’s Government, and contnbuted to the 
Anft Jacobin (1797-98), whose editor was Gifford, 
and manj of whose best pieces were Uic conjoint 
work of Canning and Frcre, sometimes also ofElhs 
Under Sccretarj for Foreign Affairs (1799), Frcre 
was appointed envoj to Portugal (1800), and then 
twice \linistcr to Spam (1802-4 , 1808-9), where he 
was much blamed for his conduct to Sir John Moore 
He w-TS recalled after the retreat to Corunna, and 
renounced public life, twace refusing the offer of a 
peerage. Bj his fathePs death in 1807 he suc- 
ceeded to the Rojdon property near Diss , in 1816 
he married the Dowager-Countess of Erroll , and m 
1818, for her health’s sale, thej settled at Malta. 
She died there in 1831 (ten months before Scott’s 
wcll-kaiowai meeting with Frcre), and Frcre him- 
self fifteen jears later In 1817 Mr Murraj' 
published a small poetical volume under the 
ccccntnc title of Prospectus and Specimen of an 
intended National li^ork, by IVilham and Robert 
IV/iist/ecrafl, of Slowmarkit in Suffolk, Harness 
and Collar Makers Intended to comprise the most 
Interesting Particulars relatinsp to Kiu^ Arthur 
and hts Round Table The world was surprised to 
find, under this odd disguise, a happj effort further 
to naturalise in English the gaj ottava iima of 
Bemi, Casti, and their imitators in iLalian The 
brothers MTiistlecraft formed, it vvas quick!} seen, 
but the mask of some scholarlj wit belonging to 
the higher circles of society To tw o cantos pub- 
lished in 1817 a third and fourth were added die 
follovvang year Tlic description of Arthur and his 
knights at Carlisle shows die charactciasfic vein 

Thej looked a manh generous generation , 

Beards, shoulders, evebrows, broad, and square, and thick. 
Their accents firm and loud in conversation, 

Their ejes and gestures eager, sharp, and quick. 
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Shewed them prepared, on proper pro\ocation, 

To give the he, pull noses, stab and kick , 

And for that ^ery reason, it is said, 

Thej were so \erj courteous and well bred 

In a wnld vallev near Carlisle, poetically de- 
scribed, In ed a race of giants The giants having 
attacked and earned off some ladies on their 
joumej to court, the knights deem it their duty 
to set out m pursuit , and havang o\ creome the 
oppressors, they relict e the captives from durance 

Tlie ladies ’ — They w ere tolerably well, 

At least as well as could hate been expected 
Many details I must forbear to tell , 

Their toilet had been very much neglected , 

But by supreme good luck it so befell, 

That when tlie castle’s capture was effected, 

M’licn those tale cannibals tt ere overpowered. 

Only two fat duennas were detoured 

Near the tallet of the giants was an abbey, con- 
taining fifty fnars, ‘fat and good,’ long on good 
terms with their neighbours The giants, natu- 
rally fond of music, would sometimes approach 
tlie sacred pile 

And oft that wild untutored race would draw, 

I-ed by the solemn sound and sacred light. 

Beyond the bank, beneath a lonely shaw, 

To listen all the litelong summer night. 

Till deep, serene, and reterential awe 
Ent Ironed them with silent calm delight. 
Contemplating the minster’s midniglit gleam. 

Reflected from the clear and glassy stream 

But chiefly, when the shadowy moon had shed 
O’er woods and waters her mysterious hue. 

Their passne hearts and vacant fancies fed 
M nil thoughts and aspirations strange and new. 

Till their brute souls with inward working bred 
Dark hints that m the deptlis of instinct grew 
Subjective — not from Locke’s assoaations, 

Ivor David Hartley’s doctrine of vibrations. 

Unhnppih this happy state of things is broken 
up by the introduction of a ring of bells into the 
abbey, a kind of music to which the giants had an 
insurmountable av crsion 

Meanwhile the solemn mountains that surrounded 
The silent valley where the convent lay, 

With tintinnabular uproar were astounded 
W hen the first peal burst forth at break of day 
Feeling their granite ears severely wounded. 

They scarce knew what to think or what to say , 

\nd — though large mountains commonly conceal 
Their sentiments, disscmbhng what they feel, 

ct — Cadcr Gibbnsh from his cloudy throne 
To huge I-ohlommon gave an intimation 
Of this strange rumour, w ith an aw fill tone, 
Tliimdermg his deep surprise and indignation , 

The lesser lulls, in langu-ige of their own, 

DisnisMid the topic by reverberation , 

Discoursing with their echoes all div long, 

Tlicir only conversation was, ‘ding dong ’ 

These giant monntams inwardly were moved, 

Bui never made an outward change of place , 


Not so the mountain giants (as behoved 
A more alert and locomotive race) , 

Hearing a clatter which they disapproved, 

They ran straight forward to besiege the place, 

Whth a discordant universal yell, 

Like honse dogs howling at a dinner belL 

Meanwhile a monk, Brother John by name, who 
had opposed the introduction of the bells, has gone, 
m a fit of disgust with his brethren, to amuse 
himself w ith the rod at a neighbounng stream 

A mighty current, unconfined and free, 

Ran wheeling round beneath the mountain’s shade. 
Battering its wave worn base , but you might sec 
On the near margin many a watery glade. 

Becalmed beneath some little island’s lee. 

All tranquil and transparent, close embayed , 

Reflecting in the deep serene and O' en 

Each flower and herb, and every cloud of heaven , 

The painted kingfisher, the branch abov e her, 

Stand m the steadfast mirror fixed and true , 

Anon the fitful breezes brood and hover. 

Freshening the surface with a rougher hue , 

Spreading, withdrawing, pausing, passing over, 

Again returning to retire anew 
So rest and motion in a narrow range. 

Feasted the sight with joyous interchange. 

Brother John becomes aware of the approach of 
the giants in time to run home and give the alarm, 
and after stout resistance by the monks, the giants 
at length withdraw from the scene of action It 
finally appears that the pagans have retired ra 
order to make the attack upon the ladies, which 
had formerly been described The ottava nma 
had already been used by the Scottish poet 
Tennant in h\s A 7 tster Fair j but it was Whistle 
craft's elev er combination of absurdity and sense, 
burlesque and real poetry' m the measure, that 
showed Byron what an admirable instrument it 
was He WTote Beppo in imitation of Frere’s 
work, and imitated much more than the verse, 
and Don yuan was a still more masterly dev clop- 
ment of the same method and measure. 

His fnends credit him wath writing the greater 
part of The Loves of the Triangles m the Atth 
Jacobin (see page 673), and wath a share in The 
Knife-gntider as well as m The Rove/s His 
translation of The Battle of Brtinanbmh (1801) 
for Ellis’s Specimens was a foretaste of his won 
derfiil skill in this way But Frere’s most serious 
and permanent contnbution to English literature 
was made in his masterly translations of the 
‘Frogs,’ ‘Achamians,’ ‘Knights,’ and ‘Birds’ of 
Anstophancs, privatclv printed at Malta in i 839 t 
but first made known through an article by Sir 
G Comcwall Lewis m the Classical Museinn for 
1847 It IS universally admitted that these render 
mgs — free versions rather than strict translations 
— are masterpieces of a difficult art, and m a 
specially difficult department — the transfusion into 
modem English V'crse, somewhat of the ongmal 
type, of ancient Greek wit, humour, satire, ratV 
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phraseology, ringing rhythms, and \erbal felicities 
innumerable. 

Scene ftxim the ‘Achaxnlans.’ 

Enter a ME^AU 1 A^ with hts two little girls 

Meganan Ah, there ’s the Athenian market ' Heaien 
I say , the ivelcomest sight to a Meganan. [bless it, 
I ’\c look’d for It, and long’d for it, like a child 
For ns oivn mother You, mj daughters dear. 

Disastrous ofEspnng of a dismal sue, 

List to my irords , and let them sink impress’d 
Upon your empty stomachs , now ’s the time 
ThaL yon must seek a livelihood for Tourselves. 

Therefore resolve at once, and answer me , 

^YIll you be sold abroad, or starve at home ? 

Both Let us be sold, papa ' — Let us be sold 
Meg I say so too , but who do j e think mU purchase 
Such useless mischievous commodities? 

How ev er, I have a notion of my own, 

A true Meganan scheme , — I mean to sell je 
Disguised as pigs, with artifiaal pettitoes 
Here, take them, and put them on. Remember now. 
Show yourselves off do credit to your breeding. 

Like decent pigs, or else, by Mercury, 

If I ’ra obliged to take you back to Megara, 

There you shall stan e far worse than heretofore 
— This pair of masks too — fasten ’em on y onr faces, 
y.nd crawl into the sack there on the ground 
Mind yc— Remember — you must squeak and whme. 

And racl et about like little roasting pigs. 

— And I ’ll call out for Dicteopolis. 

Hoh Dicampolis, Dicasopolis ' 

I sav, would yon please to buy some pigs of mine? 
Dicceopolis MTiat ’s there ? a Meganan ’ 

Meg [sneah/tglf] \es — we ’re come to market 

Z>/c How goes It wuth you? 

Mig M’e ’re all like to starve 

Die Well, liking is everything If you have your 
That ’s all in all the likeness is a good one, [liking, 
A pretty hkeness ' like to starve, you say 
But V hat eLe are you doing ? 

Meg M hat we 're domg ’ 

I left our governing people all contnving 
To min ns utterly without loss of time. 

Die It’s the only vniy it will keep you out of 
Meddling and getting into scrapes [mischief, 

Meg Ay, yes 

Die Yell, what’s vonr other news’ How’s com? 
YTiat pnee ? 

Meg Com? it ’s above all pnee , we worship it 
Die But salt’ \ ou ’vc salt, I reckon — 

Meg Salt’ how should we’ 

Have you not seued the salt pans’ 

Die Xo' nor garlic? 

Have not ye garlic’ 

Meg YTiat do ye talk of garlic? 

^ if you had not wasted and destroyed it, 

\nd grabb’d the very roots oat of the ground 
Die Y ell, what have yon got then ’ Tell us ’ Can’t 
yel 

['" the tone of a sturdy resolute lie\ Rigs ' — 

Pigs Iraly — pigs forsooth, for sacrifice 
Die That ’s w ell, let 's look at ’em 

Ay, they’re handsome ones , 
1 on may feel how heavy they arc, if ye hold ’em np 
Die 1 lev day’ Yhat’sthis’ Y’hat shore’ 


Meg A pig to be sure. 

Die Do ye say so? Where does it come from ? 

Meg Come? from Megara. 

YTiat, an’t it a pig’ 

Die No traly, it docs not seem so 

Meg Did you ever hear the like? Such an unac- 
Suspicions fellow ' it is not a pig, he says ' [countable 
But I ’ll be judged , I ’ll bet ye a bushel of salt. 

It’s what we call a natural proper pig 
Die Perhaps it may, but it ’s a human pig 
Meg Human' I ’m human, and they ’re mine, that ’sail 
Y’hose should they be, do v e think’ so far they ’re human. 
But come, wall you hear ’em squeak ? 

Die Ay, yes, by Jove, 

Y'lth all my heart. 

Meg Come now, pig ' now ’s the time 

Remember what I told ye — squeak directly ' 

Squeak, can’t ve? Curse ye, what’s the matter with ye? 
Squeak when I bid you, 1 say , by Mercury 
I il carry you back to Megara if you don’t 
Daughter Y’ee wee. 

Meg Do yon hear the pig? 

Die The pig, do ve call it ? 

It wall lie a different creature before long 
Meg It w ill take after the mother, like enough 
Die Ay, but this pig won’t do for sacnfice. 

Meg Y’hy not ’ why won’t it do for sacnfice’ 

Die Imperfect ' here ’$ no tail 1 

Meg Poh, never mind , 

It will have a tail in time, like all the rest. 

But feel this other, just the fellow to it , 

Yith a little further keeping, it would serve 
For a pretty dainty sacnfice to Venus 
Die You warrant ’em weand’ they 11 feed witliont 
the mother’ 

Meg Y ithout the mother or the father cither 
Die But what do they like to cat ’ 

Meg Just what ye give ’em , 

\ ou may ask ’em if yon wilL 

Die Pig, pig 1 

I Daughter Y’ee wee 

Die Pig, are ye fond of peas ’ 

I Daughter Y’ee w de wee w ec. 

Die Are ye fond of figs ? 

1 Daughter Y ce vv^e w ee w ee w cc w ^e. 

Die \ ou little one, are you fond of figs ? 

7 . Daughter Yeewce. 

Die Y’hat a squeak was there' they’re ravenous for 
Go somebodv, fetch out a parcel of figs [ihe figs , 

For the little pigs ' Heh, what, they 'll cat, I wvrrint. 
Lawk there, look at ’em racketing and bustling ' 

How they do munch and crunch ' m the name of heaven, 
Y hy, sure they can’t have eaten em already ' 

Meg [sneaiingljl. Xot all, there’s this one here, I 
took mvself 

Die Y’ell, faith, they 're clever comical animals, 

YTiat shall I giv e y ou for ’em ’ Y hat do yc asl ? 

Meg I must have a gross of onions for this here , 

And the other you may take for a peck of salt 

Die I ’ll 1 cep ’em , w ait a moment \Exit 

Veg Heaven be praised ' 

0 blessed Mercury, if I could but manage 
To make such another Iiargain for mv wufe, 

1 'd do it to morrow, or my mother either 

The 11 rrhs ef Trere tii / erse m t Pjesr »crc ptit’iv'ied with a 
Memoir by hu nephew, Sir Lanlc Frere, in 1671 
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George Ellis (i 753 -» 8 i 5 ), tl'c son of n West 
Indian planter, nas already nnting mock heroics 
about Batli society in 1777, and next year pub 
hshed Pothcal Tala by StrGici;or} Gant/a^ nhich 
delighted Scott and the i\orld, and arc referred to 
in the fifth canto of Marmiou, dedicated to Ellis 
The young nit, haiing Whig connections, was one 
of the most effcctu c members of the RoUiad group, 
and IS believed to have written the attack on I’m, 
quoted at page 671 , but he aftervv irds changed 
sides and was a constant contributor to iha Au/i- 
Jacobiu Attached to a diplomatic mission to the 
Nctlicrlands, he wrote a history of the Dutch 
revolution in 1785-87, travelled in Germany in 1791, ' 
and after 1796 sat in Parliament for Sc.iford His 
labours as the first scholarly editor of Spcaiiuits 
of ike Early Ent^hsh Poets h iv c been alrcadv 
commemorated in this work (\ ol I p 30) The 
first edition (1790) was greatly extended in i8oi, 
and 1851 saw a fifth edition His Sfectnttus of j 
Early English Pomaucts {\Zoy , and cd iSri)con | 
ferred a further favour on students of literature, 
and he edited Way-’s translations of select 
of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries (1796 , 3rd 
cd 1815) He was a cherished friend of Sir 
Walter Scott’s and a f iitliful correspondent. 

Eicliard I’ajuc Knight (1750- 1S24), a 
wealthy Herefordshire squire, virtuoso, and col- 
lector of ancient coins, marbles, and bronzes, was 
recognised at home and abroad as a high authority 
on ancient art, and wrote on Greek epigraphv, Uic 
svmbolism of arq and the like For a book on 
the worship of Priapus he was scvcrclv handled 
by hlathias in Plu Pntsutls of Lihratnri j Ins 
didactic poem on The Progress of Civil Spctciy 
gave occasion to one of the cleverest burlesques 
in the Anh-facobiHj and his other tedious poem. 
The Landscape, came also in for much uncom 
plimentary criticism He made over his collec- 
tions to the Bntish Museum 

Thomas James Ulnthins (1754?- 18351, 
author of The Pursuits of Lileraturc,w\% the son 
of a minor functionary in the queen’s household, 
seems to have been at Eton, and was certainly 
educated at Trinity College, Cambndge, where he 
was distinguished as Latinist and verse writer 
From the university he passed in 1782 into the 
queen’s service, becoming her treasurer But in 
broken health he vv ent to Italy in 1815, and there 
(mainly about Naples) remained till his death 
He was the best Italian scholar England had pro 
duced, edited Italian authors,pubhshed collections of 
Italian poems, translated English v^erse into Italian, 
and himself wTote Italian poems He also wrote 
and published much Latin verse, and he ruined 
himself by a magnificent edition of Gray’s works 
(1814) From 1780 he made himself known as a 
satirist in English prose and verse, mainly on the 
Tory' side, and against WTiigs in Church and State 
But it was by the Pursuits of Literature, in four 
verse dialogues, published anonyanously between 


1794 and 1797 (i6th cd 1812), that he brought 
himself to be ir on his time bv aud icious satire of 
literary personages such as Joseph Marten, Parr, 
Godwin, J’aync Knighq and Monk I cw is— several 
of them V ictimiscd also by iXv. Anti-facobin like 
Gifiord’s Bavtad and Mar.nad, tlic te\t was over 
laid V itli cl iboratc notes , and the poem, in spite 
of occasional piquant and telling lines or shoit 
passages, was ere long voted unconscionable and 
indiscriminate in us censures and tcdiOus on the 
whole, and is now little read 

Henry Graiinii (1746-1820), born in Dublm, 
at seventeen entered Innity College, and embraced 
the reforming pnnciplcs of Henry I lood with such 
ardour that his f ither, the lierordcr of Dublin, du 
inherited him At the Middle Temple in Loudon 
he neglected I ivv for the debates m the House of 
Commons In 1772 he was called to the Insh 
Bar, and in 1775 entered the Insh Parliament as 
member for ClnrlcmonL I lood had lost liis popJ 
lanly by accepting office under Governmenq and 
Grattan leapt at a bound into ins place, strove to 
':tcurc the remov il of the rcstnctions ujion Irish 
trade, and not plunged into a struggle for legis 
lativc independence Wlien in 17S2, after the 
great Convention at Dungannon, the Keeling 
ham Ministry surrendered, the Insh I’arhamcnt m 
gratitude voted Grattan ^((50,000 But it proved 
impossible for ‘Grattan’s Parliament,’ so little 
representative and so much subject to corruption, 
to rise to real statesmanship Grattan devoted 
himself mainlv to advocating, m vain, the reform 
of sjiccial abuses 1 he corruption of the Castle 
government, ,hc persistent repression of the agitv 
lion for Catholic relief (which Grattan, himself a 
Protestant, vvarmlv' supported), and tlie spinl of 
discontent generated bv the French Revolution 
fomented the movement of the United Inshmen 
Hopeless of his policy and broken by ill liealtli, 
Grattan retired on the eve of the rebellion, but 
returned to take his scat for M'lcklow, and bravelv 
to combat the Bill for the Union Four vears after 
the Union was earned out, he was elected to M est 
minster as member for Malton m Yorkshire, and 
for Dublin in the following vear Tlie remaining 
energies of his life were devoted to the cause of 
Catholic emancipation In December 1819 i"® 
health began to give way , in the following May 
he crossed from Dublin, a dyang man, to speak 
once more for the cause , and, dv mg fiv c days 
after his arriv al, vv as buned in Westminster 6.bbcy 
In Apnl 1782, a month before die English Parhn 
ment formally recognised the independence of the 
Insh Parlianienq Grattan began thus one of his 
most famous speeches 

Irish Parliamentary Independence 

I nm now to address a free people nges liavc passed 
away, and this is the first moment in which yon could be 
distinguished by that appellation I have spoken on the 
subject of your hberty so often that I have nothing to 
add, and have only to admire bv what Heaven directed 
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steps you have proceeded until the whole faculty of 
the nation is braced np to the act of her oim deliver 
ance. 1 found Ireland on her knees , I watched oi er her 
with a paternal sohatude, I haie traced her progress 
from injunes to arms, and from arms to libertj Spint 
of Swift I spirit of ■\Iolynenx 1 your gemus has prevaded ' 
Ireland is non a nation ' in that new character I hail 
her ' and bowing to her august presence, I say, Csto ftr 
peliia ' She is no longer a wnetched colons , returning 
thanks to her goiemor for his rapine, and to her king 
for his oppression , nor is she now a squabbling, fretful 
sectary, perplexing her little n its and finng her furious 
statutes ivith bigotry, sophistn, disabihUoi, and death, 
to transmit to posterity insignificance and war Look to 
the rest of Europe, and contemplate yourself, and be 
satisfied Holland hies on the memory of past achieve 
menls , Sweden has lost hberty , England has sullied her 
great name by an attempt to enslav c her colonies \ ou 
are the only people — ^you, of the nations m Europe, are 
now the only people who exate admiration, and in your 
present conduct you not only exceed the present genera- 
tion, but von equal the past I am not afraid to turn 
back and look antiqmty m the face the revolution — that 
great event, whether you call it anaent or modem I 
know not, was tarnished wath bigotry the great deliverer 
(for such I must ever call the Pnnee of Nassau) was 
blemished w ilh oppression , he assented to, he was forced 
to assent to, acts which deposed the Catholics of reli 
gious, and all the Irish of civnl and corameraal nghts, 
though the Irish were the only subjects in these islands 
who had fought in his defence. But you have sought 
liberty on her own prmaple see the Presbytenans of 
Bangor petition for the freedom of the Cathohes of 
Munster \ on, with difficulties innumerable, with 
dangers not a few, have done what your ancestors 
wished but could not accomplish, and what your pos 
tentv mav preserve but will never equal, you have 
moulded the jamng elements of your country into a 
nation, and have rivalled those great and anaent com 
monv ealths whom you were taught to admire and among 
whom you are now to be recorded m thts proceeding 
you had not the advantages which were common to other, 
great countnes , no monuments, no trophies, none of those 
outward andvnsible signs of greatness such as inspire man- 
kind and connect the ambition of the age which is coming 
on with the example of that going off, and form the dc 
scent and concatenabon of glory no, you have not had any 
great act recorded among all yonr misfortunes, nor have 
yon one public tomb to assemble the crowd, and speak 
to the living the language of intcgnty and freedom. 

From the Philippic against Flood (1783) 

Wth regard to the hbcrtics of America, which were 
inseparable from ours, I wdl suppose this gentleman to 
have been an enemy dcaded and unreserved, that he 
voted against her hberty , and voted, moreover, for an 
address to send 4000 Irish troops to cut the throats of 
the Amencans , that he called these butchers ‘ armed 
negotiators,’ and stood with a metaphor in his month and 
a bribe m his pocl et, a champion against the rights of 
Amcnca, the only hope of Ireland, and the only refuge 
of the liherbes of mankind 

Thus defective m every relationship, whether to con 
sbtnbon, commerce, toleration, I will suppose this man 
to have added much private improbitv to public enmes , 
that his probity was like his patnobsra, and his honour 


on a level with his oath He loves to dehver panegyrics 
on himself I vnll interrupt him, and say Sir, yon are 
much mistaken if you think tliat your talents have been 
as great as your life has been reprehensible , y ou began 
your parhamentary career with an acrimony and per- 
sonahty which could have been justified only by a suppo 
sition of virtue after a rank and clamorous opposibon 
you became on a sudden stlet I , you were silent for 
seven years you were sdent on the greatest quesbons, 
and yon were silent for money I In 1773, when a 
negobabon was pending to sell your talents and your 
turbulence, you absconded from vour duty m parliament, 
von forsook your law of Poymngs, you forsook the ques 
tions of econorav, and abandoned all the old themes of 
your former declamation , you were not at that period to 
be found in the House, you were seen like a guilty 
spirit haunting the lobby of the House of Commons, 
watching the moment in which the question should he 
put, that y ou might v anish , you w ere desened wuth a 
criminal anxiety relinng from the scenes of yonr past 
glory , or you were perceived coasting the upper benches 
of this House like a bird of prey, vvuth an evul aspect and 
a sepulchral note, meditating to pounce on its quarry 
These ways — they were not the ways of honour — you 
practised pending a negobation which was to end cither 
in your sale or your sedibon the former taking place, 
you supported the rankest measures that ever came before 
Parliament, the embargo of 1776, for instance. ‘O fatal 
embargo, that breach of law and ruin of commerce ! ’ 
\ ou supported the unparalleled profusion and jobbing 
of Lord Harcourt’s scandalous imnistry — the address to 
support the Amencan war — the other address to send 
4000 men, whom you had yourself declared to be neces 
sary for the defence of Ireland, to fight against the 
liherbes of Amenca, to which you had declared yourself 
a fnend , — you, Sir, who delight to utter execrations 
against the Amcncan commissioners of 1778, on account 
of their hostility to Amenca , — you. Sir, who manufacture 
stage thunder against Mr Eden for his anb Amencan 
pnnciplcb , — you. Sir, whom it pleases to chant a hymn 
to the immortal Hampden, — you. Sir, approved of the 
lyuanny exercised against Amenca , — and yon, Sir, voted 
4000 Irish troops to cut the throats of the Amencans fight 
mg for their freedom, fighting for your freedom, fighting 
for the great pnnaplc, liberty , hut yon found at last (and 
tins should be an eternal lesson to men of your craft and 
cunning) that the King had only dishonoured you, the 
Court had bought hut w ould not trust you, and having 
voted for the worst measures, you remained for seven 
vears the creature of salary, wiUiout the confidence of 
Government Mortified at the discovery, and stung by 
disappointment, you betake yourself to the sad e.xpedtents 
of duphaty , you try the sorry game of a tnmmcr in 
your progress to the acts of an incendiary , you give no 
honest support cither to the Government or the people , 
you, at the most critical penod of thar existence, take no 
part, yon sign no non consumpbon agreement, you arc 
no volunteer, you opfiose no perpetual mutiny biU, no 
altered sugar bill , yxiu declare that yon lament that the 
declaration of nght should hav e been brought forward , 
and ohservmg with regard to pnnee and people the 
most impartial treachery and deserbon, yon jnslily the 
suspiaon of yonr Sovereign by betraying the Govern 
ment, as you had sold the people until at last, by tins 
hollow conduct and for some other steps, the result of 
mortified ambition, being dismissed, and another person 
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put in your jilice, you to the rinks of the volunteers, 
(ind canvass for mutinj , you announce tint the country 
was ruined hy other men during that period in winch she 
had been sold hy you Your logic is that the rcpe-al of 
a declaratory law is not the repeal of a law at all, and 
the effect of that logic is an English act affecting to 
cmanapate Ireland by exercising over her the le-gislativc 
authonty of the Untish Parluamcnt Such has licen your 
conduct, and at such coriduct every order of your fellow 
subjects have a nght to exclaim 1 llie mcrcliant may 
say to you— the constitutionalist may say to you — the 
American may say to you— and I, I now say, and say it 
to your beard Sir, you are not an honest mare 

Tlie b«t collection of Gratun s Sfrrehet iv L) Im ton, Ilenrj 
Gnttan, M P (iBaa) who also cdilcd Ins MtscfUnuepus ft crKs 
(i8'’a) and wrote the itandard Life (1830-^6) Sec loo I-^cL) 4 
Lenders of / nbUc Opmwn tn Irelmd (and cd 187a) nnd an excel 
lent study by Robert Dunlop (‘ Statesmen series 1B85). 

William Pitt (1759-1806), second son of the 
great Earl of Chatham, and himself one of the 
chief of English statesmen, occu|)ics tlso a liigh 
place among English orators His home cduca 
tion (he never was at a public school) gave litm 
a thorough knowledge of the Greek and Latin 
classics, while the practice of extempore transla- 
tion, in which he was excrased by his tutors, 
fostered greatly what was doubtless the native gift 
of eloquence. Consequently, when he entered the 
House of Commons at the age of twenty one, he 
was already a finished orator — not so mucli, accord- 
ing to Burke, ‘ a chip of the old block,’ as ‘ the old 
block itself’ Fox hailed him as ‘one of the first 
men in the House,’ and in less than three years 
he had justified the culogv bv becoming Prime 
Minister Thenceforward for more than twenty 
years he remained one of the great tnumv irate 
of English parliamentary orators, along with Fox 
and Sheridan , for Burke had never been a really 
popular speaker The oratorical duels between him 
and Fox, recurring almost yearly between 1783 and 
1801, are among the memorable things m the 
history of English eloquence. Macaulav, who was 
certainly no Pittite, acknowledges Uiat while lie 
had ‘less amplitude of mind and less nehness 
of imagination than Burke, less ingenuity than 
Windham, less wit than Shendan, less perfect 
mastery of dialectical fence and less of that highest 
sort of eloquence which consists of reason and 
passion fused together than Fox,’ he was yet, ‘by 
the unanimous judgment of those who were in the 
habit of listening to that remarkable race of men, 
placed, as a speaker, above Burke, above Wind- 
ham, above Shendan, and not below Fox’ No 
English Pnme Minister ever quoted Latin more 
copiously or more happily his tlinlhng citation of 
two beautiful Virgilian lines at the close of a great 
speech on the slav c trade has obtained commemo 
ration in history The last of all his public utter- 
ances, made m the dark days after Austcrhtz and 
Trafalgar, and only a few weeks before his own 
death, IS a masterpiece of brevity ‘England,’ he 
said, ‘has saved herself by her energy, and will 
save Europe by her example.’ His jiarliamcntary 


speeches, from one of which, delivered in 1785, 
the following extract is taken, vcrc published in 
four volumes in 1806 

The King’s Prerogative 

By vvliat I am now going to s.ay, perhaps I may subject 
myiclf to the invidious imputation of Ixiing the minivter 
and friend of prerogative, hut. Sir, notwithstanding those 
terms of obloquy with which I am assailed, I vull not 
shrink from avowing myself the fnend of the king’s just 
jircrogativc Prerogative, Sir, has lieeai justly cillcil a 
part of the rights of the people, and sure I am it is a part 
of their nglits which the people were never more dis 
posed to defend, of v hicli they never were more jealous 
than at this hour Grant only tins, that this House has a 
negative in the njipoinlmcnl of ininislevs, and vou Iraus 
plant the executive power into this House. Sir, I sliall 
c.all upon gentlemen to speak out , let them not come 
to rcsolnlinn after resolution vvatlioul stating the groamls 
on which lliey act , for there is tiotinng more dangerous 
among mixed powers than that one lirancli of the I'gis 
laturc should attack another by means of hints and 
auxiliary arguments, urged onlv in debate, vvithonl daring 
to avow tlie direct grounds on winch they go, and vntli 
out slating in plain terms on tlie face of tlicir resolutions, 
vvliat are tlieir motives, and what arc their principles 
which lead them to come to such resolutions. Above nil. 
Sir, let tins House beware of siifrcniig anv mdividaal 
to involve his owTi cause, and to interweave Ins own 
interests in the resolutions of the Hoiu'c of Commons. 
Tile digniiv of the House is for ever nppcaJevI to lot as 
beware that it is not the dignity of any set of men let 
us beware that personal prejudices have no share in 
deciding these gre>at constitutional questions The nght 
honourable gentleman is possessed of thoac enchanting 
arts whereby he can give grace to deformitv , he holds 
before your eves a beautiful and delusive image, he 
pushes it fonvard to your ohscrvntion , hut as sure as you 
embrace it, the pleasing vasion will vanish, and this fair 
phantom of liberty will be succeeded by anarchy, con 
fusion, and ram to the constitution For m troth, ''tr, if 
,llie conslilnlional independence of the crown is thus 
reduced to the very verge of annihilation, where u the 
boasted equipoise of the con-stitnlion ’ Where is that 
balance among the three branches of the Icgislalare 
which our ancestors have mc.astired out to each tnth 
so much precision? Where is the independence— nav, 
where IS even the safety of any one prerogative of the 
crown, or even of the crown itself, if its prerogative of 
naming ministers is to he usurped hy this House, or if 
(which IS precisely the s.amc thing) us noniinalion of 
them IS to he negatived bv us without staling any one 
ground of distrust in the men, nnd wathout salTcnng our 
selv es to liav e any expencnce of tlieir mc-asurcs ? Dreadful, 
therefore, as the condict is, my conscience, my duty, my 
fixed regard for the constitution of our ancestors, main 
tain me still in this arduous sitiuition It is not any proud 
contempt or defiance of the constitutional resolution^ of 
this House , it is no personal point of honour, much less 
IS It any lust of power that makes me still cling to office 
the situation of the limes requires of me, and I wall add, 
the country calls aloud to me, that I should defend this 
castle, and I am determined, therefore, I will defend it. 

Lord Stanhope t Lt/e ef Pttt (4th cd 1879) is the b-st bioirraphp 
but Lord Afacaulay s Jd/tcyeto/eedtn Brtinnntca article and Earl 
Roseberv 4 mono^irapb in the senes of Ttee,ve Enghsh Stniesmen 
ate notable estimates. 
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John Philpot Curran (1750-1817), another 
great Insh orator, ■ivas bom at Newmarket in 
Count) Cork, and was far from studious at Tnnitj 
College, Dublin From the Middle Temple in 
London he was called to the Insh Bar in 1775 , 
and his wit and vehement eloquence soon brought 
him eminence and a large practice. K.C and a 
member of the Insh Parliament, he was a strong 
supporter of Grattan, but was less successful in 
the House than with the junes, and his sarcastic 
speeches brought on him no less than fi\e duels 
A Protestant himself, he worked hard for the 
Catholic cause. Both before and after the Insh 
rebellion of 1798 he was powerful in his defence 
of those Ined for sedition or treason, and his 
speeches were many of them masterlj He 
steadilj opposed the Union. After Pitt’s death 
and after the accession of the ^VhIgs, Curran 
was Master of the Rolls in Ireland (1806-14) 
Thurlow’s one famous speech wns not more 
popular or effective than one sentence of Curran’s 
in his speech in defence of Archibald Hamilton 
Rowan, prosecuted by the Go\ emment for a sedi- 
tious libel in 1792 The libel contained this 

declaration ‘In four words lies all our power — 
unnersal emanapation and representatn e legis 
lature.' ‘I speak,’ said Curran, ‘in the spint of 
the Bntish law, which makes liberty commensurate 
w ith and inseparable from Bntish soil , which 
proclaims eten to die stranger and sojourner, the 
moment he sets his foot upon Bntish earth, that 
the ground on which he treads is hol>, and con- 
secrated b> the genius of Unnersal Emancipation 
No matter in what language his doom maj haie 
been pronounced, no matter what comple\aon in 
compatible w ith freedom an Indian or an African 
sun ma) ha%e burnt upon him , no matter in what 
disastrous battle his liberty may ha\c been cloven 
down, no matter with what solemnities he maj 
have been devoted ufion the altar of slav ery , the 
first moment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, 
the altar and the god sink together in the dust , 
his soul walks abroad in her own majest) , his 
body swells bejond the measure of his chains that 
burst from around him, and he stands redeemed, 
regenerated, and disenthralled by the irresistible 
genius of Universal Emanapation ’ This memor- 
able utterance maj have been suggested by the 
passage on slaver) in CowpePs Task (quoted above 
at page 607), in which occur the lines 

Slaves cannot breathe in England , if their lungs 

Receive our air, that moment they are free , 

They touch our counti) , and their shad les falL 

But oddl) enough Bntish wnters seem never to 
remember that this vnrtue is not peculiar to Bntish 
soil Thus the eminent Scottish junst, Lord 
Fountainhall, who was m 1665-66 stud)ing law 
m Pans, records m his Diary the impression 
made on him b) the fact that this mavim as to 
a slave was true of France ‘Be the lawes of 
France, let him be a Turk, slave to a Venitien or 


Spaniard, no sooner sets he his footc on French 
ground but ipso facto he is fne ’ 

'rniliam Cohbett (1763-1835), one of the 
most skilful and effective wTiters of strong, racy 
English, was bom at Famham in Surrey, and 
brought up as a ploughman In 1783 he came to 
London and enlisted, for six )ears (1785-91) he 
served as sergeant-major m New Brunswick He 
entered on his hterar) career in Philadelphia as a 
political pamphleteer under the name of Peter 
Porcupine, and returning to England in 1800, 
continued to write as a decided loyalist and High- 
Churchman But having, as is supposed, received 
some slight from Pitt, he attacked the Ministry 
with extraordmar) bitterness in his Weekly Political 



WILLIAM COBBETT 

From an Engraving by VV Ward after J R. Smith 


Register Tor)' first, it altered its politics in 1804, 
till at last It ‘became the most fierce and de 
termined opponent of the Government, and the 
most uncompromising champion of Radicalism ’ 
A great lover of the counti), Cobbett settled at 
Botlej in Hampshire, where he planted, farmed, 
and went in for manl) sports , a true soldiers’ 
friend, he got two )cais in Newgate (1810-12), 
with a fine of ;^iooo, for his strictures on the 
flogging of militiamen by German mercenanes 
In 1817 money muddles and dread of a second 
irapnsonment drove him once more across the 
Atlantic. He farmed in Long Island, wnting all 
the while for the Register, till in 1819 he ventured 
back again, and came bnngmg Tom Paine’s bones. 
Botlcy had to be sold, but he started a seed-farm 
at Kensington , and bent now on entenng Parlia- 
ment, stood for Coventry (1821) and Preston 
(1826) Both times he failed, but his ill advised 
trial for sedition (1831) was followed next )ear b) 
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his return for Oldham to the first Refoimcd Par- 
liament His career there was signalised chitfli 
bj a crack-brained attack on Peel , the late hours 
w ere too much for him, and three > ears later he 
died at Normanby farm near Guildford, his last 
home. 

Cobbetl’s mconsistcncy as a political writer was 
so broad and undisguised as to become prorcrbial 
He had made the whole round of politics, from 
ultra Tor> ism to ultra Radicalism, and liad praised 
and abused nearl) c\er) public man and measure 
for thirt>’ jears He loathed Whigs and ‘mock 
gentlefolks,’ ‘loan-jobbers, stock-jobbers, Jews, and 
taveaters of all kinds , ’ nor did he speak gentlj 
of ‘great captains,’ admirals, or parsons — ‘deans, 
I belieie, or prebends (sic), or something of that 
sort’ He was always confident and boastful, 
often coarse and \ irulent , and one becomes tired 
of haling his pet prejudices cited as ina\ims of 
unnersal acceptance, of hearing London alwajs 
referred to as ‘tlie Wen,’ and of seeing the 
poicrtj of the labourers attributed simpl> to the 
CMStence of paper monej Colonies such as New 
Brunswack are a mere source of aimless expense, 
wildernesses useless save as places to which to send 
barrack masters, chaplains, and commissioners at 
the public expense. So far from the population of 
England havang increased during tlie last twentv 
years, as the census made out, it was evident, he 
said, to an) rational mind, from deserted villages 
and empt) countr) churches, ‘that m the time of 
tire Plantagencts England was out of all com- 
parison more populous than it is now ’ lie truly 
S)mpathised with the poor, and denounced the 
Reformation for having made over the monastic 
provasion for them to greed) nobles He had a 
keen eve, a powerful intellect, and a sharp and 
frank tongua “Ind he loved to vvTite of the 
meadow s and green lanes of England, rejoiced m 
noble trees (not ‘nastv firs’) and beautiful land 
scapes, pined m Amenca for the English singing 
birds, and keenly felt the poctr) of nature. The 
idiomatic strength, copiousness, and punty of his 
English st)le are patent, and he is often extra- 
ordinaril) happy m his natural descnptions. But 
his perv ersity in hterar) matters proceeded at least 
as much from obtuseness as from love of paradox 
‘It has become of late )ears the fashion to extol 
the virtues of potatoes as it has been to admire 
the vvaatmgs of Milton and Shakespeare’ He 
wonders how Paradise Lost could have been 
tolerated b) a people conversant with astronomv, 
navigation, and chemistiy And when in his old 
age he did set himself to try and read Shakespeare, 
he found some things to please him, but much 
more he did not like at all, and concludes, ‘in 
short, I despised the book, and wondered how any 
one could like it.’ Jeremy Bentham said of him 
He IS a man filled vvath odium Jtumaiii generis j 
his malevolence and lying are be) ond any thing ’ 
The philosopher (also a Radical) did not make 
sufircient allowance for Cobbett, who acted on 


momentar) imjiulse, and never calcul itcd con- 
sequences to himself or others Ixo man iii Eng- 
land was better knowm than Cobbett, down to the 
minutest circumstanrc in his chai.icicr, habits, and 
opinions He wrote frccl) of liimsclf as he did 
of his fellows, and in all his writings there was 
overflowing natural freshness, liveliness, and vigour 
He had the truly great writer’s power of making 
cverv one who read him feel and understand com 
pletcl) what he himself felt and desenbed 

Cobbetl’s unsurpassed Iltiral Rides (new edition, 
with notes by Pitt Cobbett, 18S5) were a repnnt 
(1830) from the Register, ind followed or were 
followed bv the cxi client and entertaining aC/zf/o'/f 
Grammar(\Z\%), the savage History of the Rejer 
luatiou in JZiii^land and IrHaisd (1824-27), the 
Woodlands (1825), the shrewd, homclv Adjice la 
3 oitiij^ J foil (1830), - I I.tc^acy to Rarsoi s, Col belt's 
four III Scotland, A History of Gtorc^e IV , and 
some thirty other works , and he w as the originator 
of the publications ultimatclv Inown as Hansard's 
Debates (1803, passed to Hansard m 1812) and 
Howell’s State Trials (1809) 

The first extract is from the introduction to the 
Rtfonnalion, tlie following from the Rural Rules 
and other reminiscences 

A Valediction 

Here I had signed mv mine, and was about to pul ike 
date It vvais on us way from mv mind to mv h.and,wliea 
I slopped my hand nil at once and cxclauncd ‘Gco'i 
Govl ’ ilie ninth of July ' the anmversan of mv sentence 
of two venra’ iniprisonmeni in a felon s gaol, with a fme 
of a thousand pounds to the king, and at Ike end of tke 
tw o V cars, w itli seven v cars’ bad, mvsclf in three tboi.s3nd 
pounds and two sureties in a thousand pounds each, and 
all this monstrous punishment for havang expressed mv 
indignation at Englishmen having Iiccn floggcti, in the 
heart of England, under a guanl of German troops' 
Good God’’ exclaimed I again ‘Wial’ am I, on ih*' 
anniversary of that dav, which called forth the exultation 
of the Hampshire parsons, who (tliougli I had never 
committed any offence, in pnvatc life, against nnv one 
of them) crowed out aloud, in the fuIncss of their jov, 
“Ha! he’s gone for ever! He vvdl never trouble in; 
any more ’"and who, in a spint truly charactcnstic of 
. tlicir corps, actually had, as a standing toast, “ Disgrace 
to the Memory of Cobbett ’’ — W hat ’ ’ exclaimed I again, 
‘and am I, on the anniversarv of that very day, putting 
the finishing hand, yea, sending from under mv fingers 
to the press, tlie last, the very last words, the completing 
words, the closing ixnnt, of a work vvhicli docs the lob 
for them and for all their tnbe , of the former part of 
which vvork I, myself, have sold forty thousand copies, 
contaimng six hundred and forty thousand Numbers , and 
which vvork is now sold in English, in two Stereotyped 
lolitions m the United States of-\mcnca, vvhicli work 
has been published at Madrid and at New York lo 
Sfamsh, at Pans, Geneva, and Alost m French, at 
Cologne in German, and at Rome in J/itltaitj and all 
this took place just about sixteen veals after these Hainp 
shire parsons had taken for a standing toast “ Disgrace 
to the Memory of Cobbett ” ' ’ And, then, feeling health 
and vagour in every vein and in every nerve, seeing, 
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Imi c- of t’lc ond-n'o il and 'a Ic ini r- ic!f donti 
W n ic gs to tl I- baton I hile ml niin, \ lieii 
I ' e' J’ t lead to L plir l-ind, tell the people there 
ill li'/fi/ij rM /ac Is not i’ e ' rf piece of 
I d in the ri rl h 0..r iiont, hoiieirr, was rot come 
let no* h'd r c bv nm mean- ‘ten the most noiel 
1 Vi 

Af cr c-ei ron little fi'ld “nd gning ihrongh a firm 
nil, I c cam' into n line, nlnch iin nt once ro'd nn'I 
imr Wc ! isnl a hard bottom, honeicT, and when 
•ic piit oji of th' Hater, I'c f ot into a line \ ilh high 
bams Ibc bin) i were 'ju-rtie of white stone, lihe 
I’> nbn-l one, and this be\l of the road ns of the s-unc 
„on nn'I th runs haimg Ir-en licai'j for a dti) or two 
liefoic the I'hol ms as clem nnd ns white as the Meps 
of 1 fun I 1 o' Icr or ('end vii,^ht doorwai in one o' the 
fcejaann of the lien Here ircre rc, then, going along 
a r'onc road with store bmhs, and )tt the nndenrood 
and trees grew veil up.m the top' of ilic banks In the 
-ob'I .. me beneath us there were a horse track nnd 
iiltcel trae’ s, the former about three rnd the litter aliout 
tir mcl c deep How nianj nnnj ages it must liaie 
taS tn tilt bor cn feet, the i h'cb, and the iinter to wear 
do in Ihis I’onc o as to fonii n hollow wnj ! dlie horses 
uemed ahrmctl nl their situation , the) trod with fear, 
hit thri took ti' along icry nicel), and nt Im-t got us 
eafe into Ihi indcseriluiblc dirt nnd mirc of the road from 
IlnvIIcj Green to Grcatliam Here the bottom of all 
the land is this solid i hilc Hone, nnd the top is that 
nniiif which I Inic lieforc desenbed The hop roots 
f>enelntc down into this stone How deep the stone mn) 
lie I 1 now not , but i hen I came to look up at the end 
of one of the piers, or promontories, mentioned nboic, I 
found lint rt was alt of this same stone 
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A Tavern Dinner 

Having laid my plan to sleep at Andoier last night, 
I went with U\o 1 arnham fnends, Messrs Knowles and 
West, to dine at the ordinary at the George Inn, which 
IS kept by one Sutton, a rich old fellow, who wore a 
round skirted sleeveit fustian waistcoat, witli a dirtj white 
apron tied round his middle, and w itli no coat on , hariilg 
a look the eagertsl and the r/mr/n/ that I c\cr saw in 
any set of features in m> whole life time , liaMng an air 
of authority and of mastership whieh, to a stranger, as I 
was, seemed quite incompatible with the meanness of his 
dress and the vulganty of his manners and there licing, 
visible to c\cry beliolder, constantly going on in him a 
pretty c\cn contest between the sersilils of asaricc and 
the insolence of wcaltli. A great part of the fanners and 
other fair people ha\ ing gone off home, w e found prepa 
rations made for dining onlj about ten people. Hut after 
we sat down, and it was seen that we designed to dine, 
guests came in apace, the preparations were augmented, 
and as manj as could dine came and dined with us 

After the dinner was o\cr, the room liccamc fuller and 
fuller, guests came in from the other inns, where the} 
had liecn dining, till at last the room liecamc as full ns 
possible in cverj part, the door being opened, the door 
way blocked up, and the stairs leading to the room 
crammed from bottom to top In this state of thing-., 
Mr Knowles, who was our chairman, gasc mj health, 
which, of course, was followed In a sfeeeh , and, as the 
reader will readil) suppose, to ha\c an opportunitj of 
making a speech was the main motisc for mj going to 
dine at an tun, at anj hour, and cspcciall) at jreit 
0 clock at night In this speech I, after descanting on 
the present desastating rum, and on those succcssne acts 
of the Ministers and the parliament bj which such nun 
had been produced , after remarking on the shudlmg, the 
tneks, the contrivances from 1797 up to last March, I 
proceeded to offer to the company r/y reasons for bclici 
ing that no attempt would be made to relies e the farmers 
and others, b) putting out the paper monc> again, as in 
1822, or by a bank restnction lust as I was stating 
these m> reasons, on a prospectuc matter of such deep 
interest to my hearers, amongst whom were land owaicrs, 
land renters, cattle and sheep dc.alcrs, hop and cheese 
producers and merchants, and c\cn one, two, or more 
country bankers, just as I was engaged in slating vy 
reasons for m> opinion on a matter bf such ratal import 
ance to the parties present, who were all listening to me 
with the greatest attention, just at this time a noise was 
heard, and a sort of row was taking place in the passage, 
the cause of which was, upon inquiry, found to be no 
less a personage than our landlord, our host Sutton, who. 
It appeared, finding that mj speech making had cut off, 
or at least suspended, all intercourse between the dining, 
now become a drinking, room and the bar, who, finding 
that I had been the cause of a great ‘ restriction in the 
exchange’ of our money for his ‘neat’ ‘genuine’ com 
moditics downstairs, and being, apparcntl), an ardent 
admirer of the ‘liberal’ system of ‘free trade,’ who, 
finding, in short, or rather supposing, that if mj tongue 
were not stopped from running, his taps would be, had, 
though an old man, fought, or, at least, forced his way 
up the thronged stairs and through the passage and 
doortvay, into the room, and was (wath what brctith 
the struggle had left him) beginning to bawl out to 
me, when some one called to him, and told him that 


ht was causing an intcrniption, to which he answered, 
that that was what he liad come lo do' And tlicn be 
went on to saj, m 'o many words, that my speech 
injured his sale of liquor 1 

Tile disgust and abhorrence which such conduct could 
not fail lo excilc produced, at first, a ilesire to quit the 
room and the house, and cicn a proposition to that cUccL 
Hut, after a mmtile or so to redcct, the companj rcsoUed 
not to quit the room, but to turn him out of 11, who had 
c.auscd the inlcrruption , and the old fellow, finding him 
sqM tael ted, saied the lalmtir of shoving or kicking, him 
out of the room, b\ retreating out of the doorway wuh 
all the nctiMiy of which he was master After this I 
proceeded with my sjiecch making , and, this being 
tnde-d, the great business of the csemmg, namely, 
drinking, smoking, and singing, was aliout to lic pro- 
ccealcd m, by a company who had lust closH an 
arduous and anxious week, who had licforc them a 
Sunday morning to sleep in, and who c wives were 
for the far greater part, at a convcmcnl distance. An 
assemblage of cirnimstanccs more aus[)laous to 'Isf 
trade ’ in the ‘ neat ’ and ‘ genuine ' has seldom occurred 
Hut, now lichold, the old fustian jacketed fellow , wlioe 
head was, I ihinU, /tredered, took it into that head not 
only to Lav ‘restrictions’ upon trade, but to im|>o-e an 
absolute embargo, cut off entirely all supplies whalcve' 
from his bar to tlic room, as long as I remained tn the' 
room A message to this effect from the old fasuaa 
man leaving been, throngh the waiter, commimtcalcil 
to Mr Knowles, and he having communicated it to the 
comjiany, I nddrcsseal tlic company in nearly ihe-e 
words ‘ Gentlemen, bom and bred, a.s sou 1 now 1 was, 
on the borders of this countv, and fond, as 1 am, of bacoa, 
Ilamfshtr, hogs have, with me, always been objects of 
admiration rallicr than of contempt , but tlrnl which ha> 
just hajipcncd here induces me to observe that this 
feeling of mine has been confined to hogs four legs 
For my part, I like your comjxiny too well to quit it- 
I liav c paid this fellow st v shillings for the vi mg o’’ a 
fowl, a bit of bread, and a pint of small beer 1 have 
a right lo sit here, I want no dnnk, and those who 
do, being refused it here, have a right to send to other 
houses for it, and to dnnk it here.’ 

However, Mnmmon soon got the upjicr hand down 
stmrs, all the fondness for ‘free trade’ returned, and up 
came the old fustian jacketed fellow, bnnging pipes 
toliacco, wine, grog, sling and seeming to be as pleased 
as if he had just sprung a mmc of gold ' Kaj, he soon 
after this came into the room with two gentlemen, who 
had come to him to ask where I was. He actieally came 
up to me, making me a liovv, and, telling me that those 
gentlemen wished to be introduced to me, he, vvath a 
fawning look, laid Ins hand upon my knee' ‘Take 
away your //aw,' said 1, and, shaking the gentlemen bv 
the hand, I said, ‘I am happy to see sou, gentlemen, 
even though introduced by this fellow ' Tilings now 
proceeded without interruption songs, toasts, and 
speeches filled up the time, until half past two o'clock 
Uus morning, though in the house of a landlord who 
receives the sacrament, but who, from his manifestly 
ardent attachment to the 'hbcml pnnciplcs’ of ‘free 
trade,’ would, I have no doubt, have suffered us, if we 
could have found money and throats and stomachs, to 
sit and sing and talk and dnnk until two o’clock of a 
Sundav afternoon instead of two o’clock of a Sunday 
morning It vvais not politics , it was not personal dislike 
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to me , for the fellow knew nothmg of me. It was, as 
I told the companj, just this he looked upon their 
bodies as so many gutters to dram off the contents of 
his taps, and upon their purses as so many small heaps 
from whidi to take the means of augmenting his great 
one , and, finding that I had been, no matter hon, the 
cause of suspending this work of ‘reaprocit},’he n anted, 
and no matter how, to restore the reciprocal system to 
motion. All that I hare to add is this that the next 
time this old sharp looking fellow gets six shillings from 
me for a dinner, he shall, if he choose, cook me, in anj 
manner that he likes, and season me ivith hand so un 
sparing as to produce in the feeders thirst unquenchable. 

Then and Now 

After liMng withm a few hundred yards of ^Yestmlnster 
Hall, and the Abbey Church, and the Bndge, and look 
ing from my omi windon-s into St James’s Park, all 
other buildings and spots appear mean and insignificant 
I went to day to sec the house I formerlj occupied. 
How small ' It is alwaj-s thus the words large and 
small are earned about with us in our minds, and we 
forget real dimensions. The idea, such as it was receircd, 
remains dunng our absence from the object. When I 
returned to England in 1880 , after an absence, from the 
country parts of it, of sixteen jears, the trees, the hedges, 
eien the parV^ and woods, seemed so small ' It made 
me laugh to hear little gutters that I could jump oier 
called mers 1 The Thames was but a ‘creek’ 1 But 
when, in aliout a month after mj amial in London, I 
went to Farnham, the place of mj birth, what was my 
surpnse 1 Eveiything was become so pitifullj smalt' 
I had to cross, m mj poat chaise, the long and dreary 
heath of Bagshot , then, at the end of it, to mount a hill 
called Hnngiy Hill , and Com that hiU I knew that I 
should look down mto the beautiful and fertile vale of 
Farnham Mj heart fluttered with impatience, mixed 
xvith a sort of fear, to see all the scenes of my child 
hood , for 1 had learned before the death of mj father 
and mother There is a lull not far from the fowm, called 
Crooksbury Hill, which rises up out of a flat in the form 
of a cone, and is planted wtih Scotch fir trees. Here 
I used to take the eggs and joung ones of crows and 
magpies. This hill wais a famous object in the neigh 
bonrhood. It sened as the superlative degree of height 
‘ As high as Crooksbury Hill’ meant, wath us, the utmost 
degree of height Therefore the first object that my ejes 
sought was this hilL I could not believe my eyes' 
Literally speaking, I for a moment thought the famous 
hill removed, and a little heap put in its stead, for I 
had seen m New Brunswick a single rock, or hill of solid 
rock, ten times as big, and four or fiv e times as high ' 
Tlie post boy going down hill, and not a bad road, 
whisked me in a few minutes to the Bush Inn, from 
the garden of which I could see the prodigious sand 
hill where I had begun my gardening works IVhat a 
nothing 1 But now came rushing into mj mind all at 
once my pretty little garden, my little blue smock frock, 
my htile naded shoes, my pretty pigeons that I used to 
feed out of my hands, the last kind words and tears of 
my gentle and tender hearted and aflectionate mother ' 
I hastened back into the room If I had looked a 
moment longer 1 should have dropped A\’hen I came 
to reflect, what a change ' I looked down at my dress 
What a change I ^^^lat scenes I had gone through ' 
How altered my state ' I had dined the day before 


at a secretary of state’s in company vnth Mr Pitt, and 
had been wmted upon by men in gaudy livenes ' I had 
had nobody to assist me in the viorld No tcacliers of 
any sort. Nobody to shelter me from the consequence 
of bad, and no one to counsel me to good behavaour 
I felt proud. The distinctions of rank, birtb, and viealth 
all became nothmg in my eyes , and from that moment — 
less than a month after my amval in England — I resolved 
never to bend before them 

On Field-sports 

Taking It for granted, then, that sportsmen are as 
good as other folks on the score of humanity, the sports 
of the field, like everything else done m the fields, tend 
to produce or preserve health I prefer them to all 
other pastime, because they produce early rising , because 
they have a tendency to lead young men mto virtuous 
habits It IS where men congr^;ate that the vices haunt 
A hunter or a shooter may also be a gambler and a 
drinker , but he is less hkely to be fond of the two latter 
if he be fond of the former Bojrs will take to something 
m the way of pastime , and it is better that they take to 
that which is innocent, healthy, and manly, than that 
which IS vaaous, unhealthy, and elTcrainate. 

A new edition of Seltctioiis J'roni Ccbhtifs Political JPorkr m 
6 voU was issued b> hi$ son (2 \ols 1848) , and there are Lives of 
him b> Edward Smith (a voli 1S7B) and ^ T CarI>Ic (1904^ Sec 
also Lord Dallmg t Jlisioncnt Characters (5th ed 1876). 

Henrj James Pic (1745-1813), poetaster 
and police magistrate, has for more than a 
hundred years been a standing joke — an un- 
happy fate he would doubtless have escaped had 
he not had the fortune to be made poet-hurcate , 
for the ‘poetical Pye,’ as Sir Walter called him, 
was, to quote an editonal note to the Vision of 
Judgment, ‘eminently respectable in everything 
but his poetry’ ‘That bad eminence’ was not, 
like Satan’s, due to ment, nor was it so much 
owing to his unequalled eminence in badness as 
to his being raised to official literary eminence 
in spite of the admitted badness of his poetry 
Bom m London, he studied at Magdalen College, 
Oxford, and inhcnted from his father great 
estates m Berkshire, and even greater debts 
He sat m Parliament for the county from 1784 
to 1790, had meanwhile to sell his property, and 
was glad in 1792 to obtain the post of police 
magistrate for Westminster, as forty -four years 
earlier Fielding had been From his youth he 
had been ambitious to shine as a poet, and 
while at Oxford printed a birthday ode to the 
Prince of Wales When in 1790 Pitt appointed 
him laureate, he had published several ‘poetical 
essays’ (on Beauty, Amusement, &.c ), and poems on 
Farringdon HtU, The Progress of Refnemait, on 
shooting, and e\ en on ballooning ' {Aerophonion) 
— banal subjects mostly, and all in a hopelessly 
banal style, though his Six Odes from Pindar 
were respectable, like his translation of Anstotle’s 
Poetics Hence the appointment to the Hurcatc- 
ship w'as the signal for an outburst of mirth, 
scorn, and watticism at the laureate’s exyiensc, 
renewed from time to time on the regular appear- 
ance of royal birthday odes and laureate’s verses 
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to order P>e trinslated from TjUtus and the 
Homeric Hjmns, t\rotc a Caiiiitit Sicntmc for 
the )car iSoo, and m i8oi produced his epic 
Alficd, desen mg by its si\ books’ length to rank 
as his vtagnnm opus It is hardl> remembered 
that he nas also a pla>\\ right, his tragedies of 
The Siege of Meaur and Adelaide hating been 
produced (nith small success) in 1794 and iSoo, 
in A Pno! Claim, a corned), he eollaboratcd 
mth his son m laa The luquisi/or, published 
in 1798, tv as an adaptation from the German, 
but tv as anticipated b) Holcroft’s rendering of 
the same original 

His Comments on tlu Commentators of Shalesptai 
commend not too cnthusiasticall) Shakespeare’s 
works, ‘the perusal of which, through the course of 
m) life, has been a favourite amusement in m) 
hours of leisure ’ Shakespeare is notonousl) ter) 
careless as to the unities and probabilities , is un 
equalled in the terrific and sublime, but ‘docs not 
possess the power of Otwat and mant inferior 
poets of caciting pit) ’ ‘ He liighi) possesses all 
the sublimit), the tarict), the accurate description, 
and the sccncr)’ independent of the representa- 
tion, of the epopee, both serious and comic 
united’ He excels in certain of the virtues of 
the ‘ethic poet' and of the l)ric poet, but 
‘sometimes swells his sublime to the bombast, 
■and sometimes sinks Ins humour to buffooncr) ’ 
The chief faults of his commentators ‘ansc from 
a desire to sat ctcrything the) can sa), not onl) 
on the passage commented on, but on ever) thing 
that has been said in the comment ,’ and P)c 
thereupon proceeds in 350 pages to add his 
comments to those of Malone and Steevens, 
pointing out the obvious supcrfluit) of so man) 
of them Probably P)c’s most popular work 
was his Summary of the Dutus of a fustice of 
Peace out of Sessions, which, published in 1808, 
reached a fourth edition in 1827 

As laureate, P)c succeeded Warton, held the 
office twent) -three )ears, and was himself suc- 
ceeded by Southe) It was his cunous function 
by hardly interrupted versification to connect the 
beginning of George Ill’s reign and the creative 
period of the nineteenth centur) He represents 
nobody but himself, and happily he exerted no in 
fluence , but ‘when the Pye was opened,’ to quote 
one of the man) Lad jokes made at his expense 
— when he began to publish poems, Dosvvcll had 
not yet discovered Johnson, Goldsmith had not 
pnnted any of the books b) which his name 
is knovvai , and when P)e’s mill ceased pro 
ducing, Colcndge and Wordswortli, Scott and 
Byron, had established their name and fame as 
representativ c poets 

It was in the fateful )car 1801 that P)c produced 
his magnum opus, a monumental epic on Afrtd, 
his trials and triumphs, of more than four thousand 
dccas) liable rh)ming lines, distributed into six 
books, and magnificently pnnted in a splendid 
quarto Wntten in the last )cars of the eighteenth 


centur) for the in luguration of the nineteenth, and 
issued just when the union with Ireland hid coaie 
lino force, the poem naturall; adopted a strongl) 
unionist tone, and indulged in roseate hopes for the 
newl) constituted United Kingdom and empire, 
tvhicli, if not justified b) the event cxactiv as tras 
forecast, hate )ct been in other respects more than 
fulfilled Rcl)ing more on creative imagination 
than even on the most fabulous of the Scottish 
historians, P)e males Alfred in his dark da,-v 
come, a suppliant for help, to Gregor) of Scotland, 
and the issue of Mfred's 1 rowming mercy, the tkfcai 
of the Danes at Htlnndun, is largcl due to the 
Scottish allies, wath t horn the poet, still more tin 
hisloricall), m d cs an Insli and a \\ clsh contuiftnl 
CO operate, Tlie serv ires in the field of the remain 
mg section of the Celtic fnn,,c arc not recogni.'-d, 
but, to atone for tins P) e git cs ‘ a Comubian bard' 
an important share in the jirriccedings of the daj 
On the arn al, somewhat unexpected, of the Scot 
iisli, Welsh, and Irish armie-s, the Hnglish are not 
a little giatificd al these convenient additions to 
their fighting strength 

Wondering, tlicy sec iqion the aerial brov 
Cambna’s and Caledonia a banners fiovv 
Here crowned with recent conqutil to the skies 
Tlic '•now t hue steed in Saxon banners dies, 

Uicrc Cambria s gnfTm on the arure field 
In snak) volume^ tvnthc> around the shield , 

And Sco'ia s lion, proud, erect, and liohl, 

Ivcnrs high hi, irritable crevt m gold 

Gold loo her harp and strung with efitcr ware, 

r nn her arms disjdats t ilh Ijndrcd fire, 

And Britain s 'i-,ter isles in \lfrcd s cause conspire. 


Alfred full) recognised the importance of hatang 
all the peoples of Uic Bnlish islands united against 
outlandish invaders and foes 


M) faithfnl subjects and mt Iiratc allies, 

All equal lieirs o'’ Mbion s fostering shies, 

Ivor peace nor liberty can Entam know 

Hut from the fall of ton iniunous foe 

And )e from Camhna’s hills who join our band. 

Prom Calciionia’s rocks and Prin’s strand, 

Generous and brave compeers ' O now be s’lcwai 
The onl) strife that future times shall owai 

In the ensuing battle the various contingents be 

hat c tv ith equal brat ert 


Here Calcvlonn’s hard) mountaineers 
I ifl the broad targe, there mark her lowland spears, 
W’liile Cambna’s and Icmc’s w amors brave 
W nil lighter arms 


do their dut)' on this memorable da) Donald, the 
Scottish prince, dies glonously at the bands 
Danish Hubba while in the act of sating Alfrcnf 
life And when the dccisite battle of Etliandun-- 
P)e rightl) identifies it wath Eddington — crushed 
the foe ‘in the dire blazonr) of Danish gore,’ an 
Guihrum had made absolute surrender, tlicn after 
all was over and much speech making satisfae 
ton)) accomplished, the ‘ Comubian Bar^’ — so that 
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li(ir\ ‘'t 1 dmund- llu f^t^cr, n mlnr. died 
till! t! > port s" s -1 fluid, mil It clttT 1 he (Ms 
])' iftd 11 (Ur h‘ unci'- n fnnncr lie 'rns too 
frtVe niid duninitne for finUl hlwitir, tnd four 
rUi 1 ttiLf he 30 nttl nn tldtr broth' " in I-'tndi^n, 
to U an ill' tndc nf shot rml cr , hut Ins rountn 
'CMce rumish'.-d nntermls { ■>- Ins / arn ft's /vj 
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befnended the unter in rmn} ' i) = At this ] 
tini'- IJloomfie'd \"is thirl) t»o )c.irs of n/e, "ind ^ 
Ins inp mnrnrd in 1790, Ind three children The j 
Firners Lc>} (iboo) rtnij’hiss'is Ircirtmc popul ir, | 
nnd sns men tnnshted into French md Iftlnn | 
fptrt of il into Intin nlso 26,000 copies ssent off j 
in less tlnn three ears , nnd the Dili e of (.mfton j 
S'ttkd on Its nuthor n sbilhnp n dns, md got him 
o post '\Zo2) in the ‘sell Office, sshich he soon 
re-si/n'd In ifloe Bloomfield published Kunil 
TaUt to these succeeded Wild I la'iers (tSob), 
T)ie Haul x (<f thf Wji- (1811), AAy d/ri the 

Muses 6:.c mode /T.olnn li'n^is , he 

tn/1/cd in the ImksI sellinf; business, hut was 
noinbls unlucVs , and 1 Uteri), Inlf-bhnd and 
imtablc almost to madness, he Incd at Sheficird 
in Bedfordshire Christopher North praised The 
Soldieds Home as no whit inferior to Bums's 


isoh’urs Jltl trn , Charle-s Lamb, on the other 
hand tned the Fur t irs Ap, but found it un- 
appeimmg , and later generations hate inclined 
rather to Lamb- than to ChnsiojihcFs tictr The 
smoothness ami correctness, good feeling and good 
t (stc, of the ])tas,int-poets tcrscs arc rcmarl able , 
fire and feraour, pa-sion and pot' cr arc usuall) 
helm,,, the descriptions, if true to nature, are 
often tame and tedious ^ et he sometimes has 
adnurablc passages and oc(ai‘ioinlI) nolcworthv 
sentenecs and phrases, such as ‘If fields arc 
prisons, where is lilicrtt^’ ' \nd strangers tell 
of three times skimmed sk) blue ‘\\ h U trouble 
t aits ujKin a rasmal frown ' Bloomfield s name wilt 
siinite as a mirtel of self culture when Ins poctn 
I unieail md forgotten f if the following extracts 
tlic III 'I two arc from the Formers lio) which 
f.dK into fimr parts one for each of the seasons , 
the (1 licra from lAr, <l<i\ iit! hu Muses 

Tlio Invocntlon 

O.oii'- tiles Spill whals'K. er tlioil an, 

Tlioj 1 in limp mnntli tin' hoter t roand mt heart, 
'-uiTt 1 inntc, liul I tlinii source of flcrhng jot, 

Tiis' ]o\cn) Uscif catin'it ilcstrot 

I I thou nit 'In an 1 faithful still to me, 

Kcii.ct. ilie I'tths of tnltl oliscuni) 

Ni.<Usii of arms ni) humble lints rthcar'c , 

No \lpmc won Irr thunder through mt terse, 

T1 e ri>arir„ catinrt, the snow- lojit lull 
Ir pirin, avM till f -eath it»tlf stands Mill 
xiteu s ublimir -.ceac ntVr eharmed mine c)cs, 

N >r ri'ncc K 1 me through the boundless skua 
I r in iiicantr nbjCtls fir rit laptiircs How 

0 1 oint till sr rap urts b d mt bosom glow- ' 

\n 1 Ic-d m\ '0.1 to certa' > s of prai'C 

1 or -11 iht blessing of m) infinl dats ' 

I cir me ibro igh icgion' whert pat I anct dwells, 

I lit mould to fruth's fair fonn t hat mtnior) lelb 

I lie inflmg mculcnl and grace m) song, 

Hiat to lilt liumbk-' mcni d Imlong 
To him wlins; ilnidgrn nnhictltd goes, 

1 Ik )o\ s unriicl ntic'l, as his cares or w ocs , 

III )Uj,h j'j)s and cares in tten path are eowti, 

And totilhful minds hate fcclini s of thtar owai, 
r,luicl spnngmg 'orrows transient as the dew, 

Dclightt fiom tiifle,, liiflis cter new 
'I was thus with (,ilcs meek, fathcrles , and poor 
loiliiur liK portion, but lie ftU no more. 

No s'npoi, no fsTaiint Ins steps pursued , 

IBs life tvas consiani, tbterfnl servitude 
Niraiigc to the woild, be wore a bashful look, 
flit fields Ins stud) nature was Ins book , 

And as rctolving seasons changed the scene 
From heat to cold, Icmptstuous to serene, 
rhrougli cacrj change still taricd Ins tmplo), 

\cl cacli new dnt) brought its sliarc of jo) 

Harvost-homo 

k plonous sight, if glor) dwells below, 
kMicre llcatcn s munificence makes nil the show 
Oct eicr) field and golden prospeirt found, 

Tliat glads the ploughman’s biinda) morning’s round. 
When on some eminence he lakits his stand, 

To judge the smiling produce of the land 
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Pj'I ’ nt»t * vItsti IV uUavwHUrv Icvl, , 

WhTWoJi n in an I) K n- in', fct* , 

An <rc' r 1 ” 1 li o a;;; «’ )-(!, f te pl'cc j 

'i-ir Tn e Hnlt^n, nn. Ii 1 1 nb f nici ' j 

\ r' — J ronr * 

-n i o'n ^ J pm J* > f -TV 0 I'lvn J* pp vi“ cv • rs'oa * * 
V t“p 1 i i t — J AAT* Iivrn X'-r Tjl t j-n if J)>rp-1 I 

'fi- tti t“ a 3 1 1 Tp. f tvjpp r t r y itith ai id * i 

inf p-t H 111 ! c t la 3^ I 

Car* n I ofTt i7:;i-iS::4 n5 1 bir | 

tr uhh 1 iTv'c {’r Ji’ii'-rs Ik aTa'i 1 

rtniK' p icni'i inaf,n int "iriH k' nml honl a on j 
t'l'o'ii icnti a<'nnomKaI anti pnliitcnl ^ jiycftc , 
1 he V n n' tnc fimo k DtKhc < of Mar^^•■'' 0 Ua^>’a 1 
't^rc^in he i^as ’ki"i n London pie cJ from ! 
12 n ;o Pi tcilnu'C Cnmbjrikr, li i d m hi>, estate i 
-I Vrox on n' nr Hum St 'ndmund'., nnd ihwl nt ir j 
1 tp'ir Ht 1 ns n Lc.n re'ijrmer n 1 nnn 'tlrnirtrof j 
V, > pw^-. the f"cnrt Fo', Chil son W ilhcr'lircc, ^ 
nn >5 Avhjv 'Sfmn^' I'-ti the jntron of PIoo nfickl I 
\ i-i n nlio lyi'r t?ie sure tinmc nnd j 

d r<i n' 'I Ilmend tr «-i nUo n poet nnd j 

ni’iei-l’n ct) '"ter 1 

.Taincsi <.ralininr (i7f:-itu,i, the nn of n { 
*’i*--i.t)' InuTr n (iLn ^O', \ cn in i7'^4 to ' 

Ft’ nhv', 1 To ‘t„rK Ian nnd nf cr qiinhfvtn^ is n j 
V Hicr to the ‘s ^m-t, un^ ndmittcd ns nrt ndsocate j 
in 173; lilt n lion h-' looL \n^hrnn orders , 
nnd Tin vtcressi l\ <-sirttc of Sh pion ^^o)nlc in 
< 1 P JVC UTsh re, nnd of Scilpitfitld in Durhnm III 
hcn'di ro'-ipcllcd him tn nbnndon hi curnen «licn , 
Ills tihnts hnd nt ncied notKt tnd tend' ml him ‘ 
n fvnpjl ir jimichT nnd he died wm after his j 
ri Jni to Scnl'rd llm ^ orhs indudc, besides . 

one or ti o Cpirlicr pieet', lAtr- , (} ir, n <'/ Sft'tfuuf, i 
a drama'ic jii^en <iFoi) Jie Sirl’i// (1804, | 
ll'clh 'lEoj', Tie limis of StoiLfrd ' 
(itpoA', nnd Unhih Gnr^ti-} nil in bhnl 

nerse Tlie So!! ah i liis Iresi nchiet ement in I 
the Gi-ori;-io} spite of vomc fine descriptions, he is j 
too delidtd ind Vio pnrtir d m his instructions 
Sro't sfKihe 1 nmil of him, Chnstopher Isonh ^ 
lauded hirn, and iJsron ns mvht be expccteal, 
sneered Gmhnmc has some nffinitt i itli Co ipcr 
He has no Ininiour or s.itire, it is true nnd he Ins 
mans prosnie lines, but he disphsa not a little of 
Coipers poMcr of rlose and Inpp) ohsenation, 
with the same dc\ outness mcl seriousness tend 
m„s to mclincholi. The ordiinr) features of the 
Scot’ish land-cape he ponrass iruU, sometimes 
snidlv, anti iK a>s without cxa^tircrition, thoiigJi 
he often adds a spcnal note of tenderness or 
sokninitj Content ruth humble things, he paints 
the charms of a retired rottage life, the ralm of a 
Sabbath morning a realV in the fields, or c\cn a 
bird s nest, t adi such unfeigned tlchglu and sinking 
truth tint the reader is constrained to see and feel 
' ith him, to rejoKc m the elements of poctr) and 
mcdiiation scattered around, cten in iIk homeliest 
objects 

From ‘Tlie Sabbath ’ 

How *till the morning of the Inllowel 'lay ! 

'Mute is the soicc of rural labour, hushed 
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Tlie plorghlios s iihistle and the niilkiniid s song 
Ihc sciahc lies glittviing in the (ksy nrcaih 
Of teddeJ gress, mingled tilth ftding flowers, 
riia jester mom bloomed Mating in the breeze, 
‘^ovnls the tno • faint stlncl the car — Ihcbimi 
Ctf sari) I oc, the trickling of the dcti , 

The dis.anl klc-ting tnidtta) up the hill 
t almne sp-em^ thnsncl on ton immoting cloud. 

To him t ho tv'ndcrs o cr the upland leas 
Tl V I !ai.kbinl s note comc' mcllottcr from the dale 
An 1 st'c cr from die 4"} the glad-iomc lari 
Ma Ilk his beaten tuned 'ong the lu’Iipg brook 
Mummra ntre gciitlt dot n Ihc dcji suni glen 
Wide from ton lotth rook tvho'C ctirhiig smoke 
Ocrnrtmls th mis' is h-arl nl intervals 
TIic tuic- (M p alms, the simple song of praise 
With liotc 111 c Mings Peace ocr t aa tillage broods 
The di* jing mill ttlietl tests the anvil’s din 
lla'h Csa.e,l , ~1] all aroun 1 IS (juietnc‘5 
I c s k"rful fa this d't, the Iinipin„ hare 
S' cjM nnd kxd s liacl , and stops, and looks on man. 
Her deidhr'l foe Tlie tod t om hors- set free, 

I iihecdhd of the jsa liui.. ro-ins at large 
\ii 1 as his siifT untticl Ij bulk he rolls 
Ml lion annctl hoof, gleam tn die morning nt 
IJjt cliicHj man the dat of rest taijojas 
ll'd, ‘"blath thee 1 li-’d, the jioor man’s dav 
On o b'T dats tl c man of tod is doomed 
T«> c-t 1 IS jotlc s bread, lonvK, the ground 
Ho h seal ar 1 Inatd, screened from the tvmter s cold 
\nd sunirvr s heat In ncigldxiunng hcd,,c or tree » 

Put oa ih , das, emb) om-d m hi home, 

Me share* the frugal meal ttith Iho'C he loves 
\\ ith th 3 c he loves he .hares tni. heartfelt jo> 

0 git in, ~ thanks to Gsxl — not th-nks of form, 

\ von! and a grimace, hi retsrendt, 

V Ith Djtercil face and upward camezt eve 
Had babhalli ' tlicc I had the pmr man’s day 
Pile pale mechanic no t has leave to hreadic 
Tlie morning air pure from the cut k smol c , 

W hik t andcring tlottlj up the raver side. 

He mtalu-lc, on Him whose ]>OMLr he marl s 
In c.-ch green tree that proudi) spreads the liougb, 

\s in the lint dew hcnl flov ers that hloom 
Arountl the root, and tthilc In thus surveys 
With elevated jo) each rural charm, 

He h Jl>cs — \ct fears presumption m the hope — 

To reach tho c realms ttherc Sahbalh never ends. 

Put now his steps a vtdeomL sound recalls 
Solemn the I ncll, from yonder anaenf pile, 

1 dls ell Ihc air, inspinng joyful atte 

Skinly the throng mutes o’er the tomb patjnl ground^ 
Idle rgcl man, tlie bowcii down, the blind 
I cd by the thoughtless l)oy, and he who breathes 
With pain, and eyes the nett made grave ttell pkased , 
Tlicw, mingled ttith the young, the gay, approach 
The house of God— these, spite of nil their ills, 

\ glow of gladnc , feel , ttith silent praise 
They enter in , a jdacid stillness reigns, 
lintil the man of Goil, ttorthy the name. 

Opens the liook, nnd rctcrcntially 

The stated portion reads A jinuse ensues 

riic organ breathes its distant thunder notes, 

Tlii.n sttclls into a diapason full 

The people rising sing, ‘ttilli harp, ttilh harp. 

And voice of p'alms ,’ harmoniously attuned 
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rhc various voices blend , the long drawn aisles, 

At every close, tbc lingering strain prolong 
Nor yet less pleasing at the heavenly throne, 

The Sabbatli service of the shepherd boj I 
In some lone glen, where cverj sound is lulled 
To slumber, save the tinkling of the nil, 

Or bleat of lamb, or hovenng falcon’s erv. 

Stretched on the sward, he reads of Jesse’s son , 

Or sheds a tear o’er him to rg)pt sold. 

And wonders wli) he weeps the volume closed, 
With til) me sprig laid between the le'aves, he sings 
The sacred la)’B, his weekly lesson connerl 
With meiklc care licncath the lowl) roof. 

Where humble lore is learnt, vvlicre humble worth 
Pines unrewarded by a thankless state 
Thus reading h)mnmg, all alone, unseen, 

The shepherd boy the Sabbath holj keeps, 

Till on the heights he marks the straggling bands 
Returning homeward from the house of pra)cr 
In peace the) home resort Oh, blissful da)s! 
When all men w orsliip God as conscience vv ills 
Far other times our fathers’ grandsircs knew , 

A virtuous race to godliness devote. 

From 'Sabbath Walks.' 

Delightful IS this loneliness , it calms 
M) heart pleasant llic cool beneath these elms 
That throw across the stre.am a moveless shade 
Hero nature in her midnoon whisper speaks , 

How peaceful every sound '—the nngdove s plaint. 
Moaned from the forest's gloomiest retreat, 

While every other woodland la) is mute, 

Save when the wren flits from her down coved nest 
And from the root sprigs trills her ditt) clear— 

Tlie grasshopper’s oh pausing chirp— the buzz, 
Angril) shrill, of moss entangled hoc, 

Tliat soon as loosed booms with full twang avva) — 
The sudden rushing of the minnow shoal 
Scared from the shallows b) my passing tread 
Dimpling the water glides, with here and there 
A gloss) fl) , skimming in circlets gav 
The treacherous surface, while the quick C)ed trout 
Watches his time to spnng , or from almve. 

Some feathered dam, purve)ang ’mong the boughs. 
Darts from her perch, and to her plumclcss brood 
Bears of! the pnze Sad emblem of man s lot I 
How dazzling white the snowa scene ' deep, deep 
The stillness of the winter Sabbath da) — 

Not even a footfall heard Smooth are the fields. 
Each hollow pathway level with the plain 
Hid are the bushes, save that here and there 
Are seen the topmost shoots of brier or broom 
High ndged the whirled drift has almost reached 
The powdered ke)'stone of the churchyard porclu 
Mule hangs the hooded bell , the tombs he buned , 
No step approaches to the house of prayer 
The dickering fall is o’er the clouds disperse. 

And show the sun, hung o’er the welkin’s verge, 
Shooting a bright but incfTcctual beam 
On all the sparkling waste. 

From the 'Georgies-' 

How pleasant came th) rushing, Silver Tweed, 
Upon my car, w hen, after roaming long 
In southern plains, I've reached thy lovely bank 1 
How bright, renowned Sark, thy little stream. 


I ike ra) of columned light chasing a shower, 

Would cross ni) homcwanl path , how sweet the sound. 
When I, to hear the Done tongue’s rcpl), 

Would ask 111) well known name ' 

And must I leave. 

Dear land, th) bonny braes, th) dales, 

Ikacli haunted b) iLs wizard stream, o’erhung 
With all the varied charms of hush and tree? 

And must 1 luavc the fnends of )outhfu] )i.ars, 

And mould my heart anew, to talc the stamp 
Of foreign fnendships m n foreign land. 

And learn to love the music of strange tongues ' 

Yes, I may love the music of strange tongues, 

And mould m) heart anew to lake the stomp 

Of foreign friendships in a foreign land 

But to m) parched mouth’s roof cleave this tongue, 

M) fancy fade into the )ellow leaf, 

And this oft pausing heart forget to throb. 

If, Scotland, ihcc nnd thine I e’er forget 

.1 oltu Lc> den ( 1 775- 1 8 1 1), Orientalist and poet, 
was born at Denholm m Roaburghshirc, llts father 
a shepherd, seeing bis natural bent, determined to 
educate him foi tbc Cburcb, and from 1790 to 1707 
he was a student of Edinburgh Univcrsit) He 
made rapid progress , vvas an cvccllcnt Latin and 
Greek scholar , and acquired also hreneb, Spanish, 
Italian, and German, besides studving Hebrew, 
Arabic, and Persian He became no mean pro- 
ficient in malhcnnlics and various branches of 
science, cvers difficuUv seemed to vanish before 
his commanding talents, retentive mcniorv, and 
robust apiilication His college vacations were 
spent at home , and as Ins father’s cottage ifibrdcd 
him little opportuniU for quiet and seclusion, he 
looked out for accommodation abroad. ‘ In a wDd 
recess,’ sa)s Sir Waller Scott, 'm the den or glcn 
which gives name to the village of Denholm, he 
conlriv cd a son of furnace for the purpose of such 
chemical espenments as he vvas adequate to per- 
forming But his chief place of retirement vvas the 
small pansh church, a gloomy and ancient build 
mg, gcncrall) believed m the neighbourhood to be 
haunted To this chosen place of studv, usuall) 
locked during vveck-da)s, Lc)dcn made entrance 
by means of a window, read there for manv hours 
m the dav, and deposited his books and specimens 
in a retired pew It was a vvcll-cboscn spot of 
seclusion, for the kirk — excepting diinng divanc 
sen ICC — ]S rather a place of terror to the Scottish 
rustic, and that of Cavers vvas rendered more so 
by man) a talc of ghosts and witchcraft of which 
It vvas the supposed scene, and to vvhidi Lc)dcn, 
partly to indulge his humour, and parti) to secure 
Ills retirement, contrived to make some modem 
additions The nature of bis abstruse studies, 
some specimens of natural historv, as toads and 
adders, left exposed m their spint-phials, and one 
or two practical jests pla)cd off upon the more 
curious of the pcasantr), rendered his gloom) 
haunt not only \ enerated by the w ise, but feared 
by tbc simple of the parish’ From this singular 
and romantic study, Leyden sallied forth, with his 
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cunous and -vanous stores, to astonish his colleg-e 
assoaatcs , he alread> numbered among his friends 
the most distinguished htcrarj and saentific men 
of Edinburgh In 1796-98 he tvas tutor to the sons 
of Mr Campbell of !• airfield, whom he accompanied 
to the Unit crsit} of St Andrews There he pursued 
his own researches in Oncntal learning, and was 
licensed to preach , in 1799 he published 
and Settlements of the Europeans in Korthcm 
and IVestern Africa He also contnbuted to the 
Edinburgh Magazine, to ‘Monk’ Lewis’s Tales of 
IVondcr, and to Scott’s Minstrelsy of tJu Scottish 
Bordt-r So ardent was he in assisting Sir Walter 
that once he walked between fortj and fifu miles, 
and back again, for the sole purpose of tnsiting an 
old person t ho possessed an anaent histoncal 
ballad He cherished a strong desire to tnsit 
foreign countnes , but when his fnends sought 
from Got emment on his lichalf some appointment 
for him connected with the learning and languages 
■of the East, the only situation the\ could obtain for 
him was that of assistant-surgeon at Madras , and 
m fi e or sn months Le>den qualified himself for 
this new profession and obtained a diploma in 
mcdiane. In Deccmlicr 1802, summoned to join 
the Chnstmas fleet of Indiamcn, Lcjdcn finished 
his poem, the Scenes of Infancy, desenbing his 
natitc Tetiotdale, and left Scotland for etcr 
After his amwal at Madras his health gave waj, 
and he was obliged to remov c to Pnnee of Wales 
Island He remained there for some time, visiting 
Sumatra and the Mtlajan Peninsula, and amassing 
the cunous information ronceming the language, 
literature, md descent of the Indo Chinese tnbes, 
which enabled him to la> a most valuable disser- 
tation before the Asiatic Soactj at Calcutta- An 
appointment as professor in the Bengal College was 
soon exchanged for a more lucrativ c post, that of 
a judge m Calcutta , but his spare time was still 
devoted to Oncntal manuscripts and antiquities 
1 ma) die in the attempt,’ he wrote to a fnend, 
‘but if I die without surpassing SirM’iIIiam Jones 
a hundredfold in Onental learning, let never a tear 
for me profane the eje of a Borderer' The possi- 
bilit) of an earlj death in a distant land often 
crossed the mind of the ambitious student , in his 
Scenes of Infancy he expresslj anticipates a fate he 
had then no reason to expect 

The Sliver moon at midnight cold and still. 

Looks, sad and silent, o’er )on western hill , 
hile large and pale the ghostly slmcturcs grov". 
Reared on the confines of the world belovv 
Is that dall sonnd the hum of Tenet's stream’ 

Is that blue light the moon's, or toml>-firc's gleam. 

By whica a mouldering pile is famtly seen, 

The old deserted church of Hazeldean, 

Where slept my fathers in their natal clay. 

Till Tcnol’s wafers rolled their bones away ? 

Their feeble voices from the stream thev raise — 

‘ Ra,h youth ' unmindful of thy early days, 

Ak hy didst thou quit the peasant’s simple lot’ 
kVhy didst thou leave the jTeasant’s turf built cot. 


The anaent graves where all thy fathers lie. 

And Teviot’s stream that long has murmured by ? 

And we — when death so long has closed our eyc^ 

How wilt thou bid us from the dust arise. 

And bear our mouldenng bones across the mam, 

Irom vales that knew our lives devoid of stain? 

Rash youth, beware ' thy home bred virtues save. 

And sweetly sleep in thy paternal giav e. ’ 

In 1811 Leyden accompanied the Governor- 
General in the military expedition which conquered 
Java from the Dutch, and in Scott’s words, ‘his 
spirit of romantic adi enture led him literally to rush 
upon his death , for, with another volunteer who 
attended the expedition, he threw himself into the 
surf, in order to be the first Bnton of the expcdi- 
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tion who should set foot upon Java. M’hen the 
success of the well concerted movements of the 
invaders had given them possession of the town 
of Batavia, Leyden displayed the same ill-omened 
prcapitation, in his haste to examine a library, or 
rather a warehouse of books The apartment had 
not been regularly v entilated, and cither from this 
mrcumstancc, or already affected by the fatal sick- 
ness peculnr to Batavia, Lev den, when he left the 
place, had a fit of shiv enng, and declared the atmo 
sphere was enough to give any mortal a fever 
The presage was too just he took his bed, and 
died in three days (August 28, 1811), on the eve of 
the battle which gave Java for a while to the 
Bntish Empire.’ Scott alluded to his death in 
the Lord of the Isles 

Scarba’s Isle, whose tortured shore 

Still nogs to Comevreckan’s roar. 

And lonely Colonsiv , 
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Sccnc'. Ming li) liitn mIio nn mou, 

IIh lingltt nnil brief circer ii o'er. 

And mute Ins tuneful etmns , 

Quenched is his hnn) ofsaned lore 
i Int losctl the h( hi of song 10 iKiiir 
A distant nnd ti (leadls shore 
Has I c\ lien's cold rcnniiis — 

refernUf; litre to Itsilens bull ul 7 /n 
the sccnc of nliicli is 1 lut it Corncvrtcl m , it 
wns publislitcl Mith Ins Con/ of kottdar m the | 
Botdor Mrndicisy Scott too gcncroiisK snul of 1 
the opening of the Mirinoui tint for nitrt incloih ' 
of sound It Ind seldom bet n csctllcd in Lnglish 
pocir> j 

Icidens learning w ns portentous he donlt not i 
mcieU with S insl nl nnd I’rnl nt, Ihrsnn niul ■ 
Puslilu, Ilindustnni nnd lleti^ ill, but with tin ^ 
tongues ot the Debknn, of the M ddnts of 
Mnenssnr nnd I! ili, nnd with \ inous forms of ‘ 
iMnlne He irnnsl ued import int i oris from nul 
into seicrnl of these tongues \t home he hael 
edited the Comfltn nt of Stotlmuu , Sc d/tsn J>cscrtp 
tr’c Points (including A/l'tiio heretofore mptib ^ 
hshed see pngc 4401 But he w is more powtifiil I 
ns n schohr thnn ns n port, tlmugh Ins bnll itls ' 
nnd shorter poems hn\c more mspirvtion thnn | 
hts longest piece, the Set ms of htfnn 1 

Odo to tvn Inditin Gold Coin 
Slnic of the dark nnd dirts niiiie ' 

Whnt snnu> has brought thee here? 
llow enn 1 1 nc to sec thee dune 

‘“o bright, whom I Intc Ikwi hi 'odcar* 

Ihc tint ropes (Inppine hme I hear ' 

I or twilight comerse, nrm 111 arm 

Tlie jackal's vliritk burits on mine ear 
When mirth and music wont to cheer 

T!\ Chcrtcal s dnrl wandering sin ams, 

Where cane liifls shadow all the wild, 

SweCt \isions haunt me waf ing driam-. 

Of Teeiol lotcil while still a child. 

Of cnsllcil rocks stiijxndous piled 
B) Tsk or 1 dens claesic wa\c, 

W here lotcs of jouth and friendships smiled. 
Uncurbed hj thee, mIc aellow slave ' 

Fade daj dreams sweet, from memor) fade ' 
rile pcnslied bliss of jouth s lirst prime, 

That once so bright on fnnee plaaed, 

IsCMvci no more in nfier time 
Far from m\ sacrcal natal clime, 

I haste to an nntimelj grave , 

The daring thoiiglils that soared snhhmc 
Arc siml in ocean’s southern wave 


I or tliM , f r thfC, vdf- jHlnw ihvc, 

1 left a hsiit that I'lvt-*! me trji ' 

I CIO iml tin trdi'Ui <! -an Vvavr, 

1 o ui’m til eiiiiir i ikm 1 ;;r 1 m 
1 he 1</H V III 1 f ^ the rug f r I V»r 
Chill on in wi Ii-re 1 heait , tl ' gi vc, 

Dai' I d uiiiii ip' ■ir’njvici' — 

All 1 all f If tlirr- vd" Vi.i!(i I due' 

Ha ' tomk til' n I ' ' 1 U'r to mo.l 

Vwanlric stu liiobciitf om. 

Now that hu fi vlo- li •* 5 ' tn r, 'nA 

Of win laj ijtw h dpjtii 1 as 1/- re ’ 

I r irn h c 1 irip-^ 'iluji co ti r to r, 
tomnnorv if 1 rr u In'- ptev 

\ dc lave, ih vet! n 'rn 5 I 'Corti' 

(<<j iiiU thee M) h ih 5 ir !rr! tLv ‘ 

from 'Tito M( rronW ' 

On fur'’* 'ip t'l h" ' c-'lt sw '( 

111- imui Hire r ! tl p 1 an Ire i 
lliiw ohlv ti n itm the i , tbp’. 

Of Jiiis s i-pi e III p_rc 1 ' ' 

But s /i r ht'tin lY > ' t IP ilirp 
The nil rule ’ 1 ' fc -ea a-»', 

Till* ilnriiiiv' ih ■! nv-spg V *vct. to *Iccj 
1 cfoie ’lie 1 a(> <d< I'oeeiv 

Mob tl e I'urj le j nil m v *ve 

\ J inr^ , av fmri 1 t i an s s5 iw: 

1 lom 'll "Viii ' var , th sramcn brave 
Ih'ir pilin' eh pf uit ho nr •a*'! M r 

In voatl s pav 1 h-'ai ihe ! rare \laejil jl 
' ill Idim d the h i,,et\i g tv h 5 dtUv 
I Or hi r lie enu I'm t’l, 11 „ 'ad, 
fne 1 iiilj ml'd < f Cotijnea) 

‘ An ' rai 1 e cr ‘ the " ing of 1 ire. 

Hie mat h n ung with tcarfcl fride 
W hen tir l o i-r liup 1 hills to rove. 

We left afar I'lC Innclv ( le ' 

' W Inai 01 1 u 11 1 ' of ruin u d 

''hall die, -lie said the cum an huv. 
Know that thj fuounte fair is dear!. 

Or prove ty tliec an 1 love untri c ’ 

Now hglitlv poiMul the tiwng oar 
Dl-per e wide the foamv surav, 

\nil echoing far oer citnan s shore, 
UesDundv the song of Colonsav 

‘Softla Mow thou vcsti rn hrvcrc, 

‘'ofllj taistlc through the 'ad ' 

Soothe to TCit the furrow-j seas 

Before mj love, sweet western gale 1 


Slave of the mine! tin jellow light 

Gleams baleful ns the tomb fire drc,ar 
A gentle vasion comes bv niglil 

Mv lonclj* widowcvl licart to cheer 
Her ejes arc dun vvath manv n tear. 

That once were guiding stars to mine , 

Her fond heart ihrolis with naanv a fear I 
I cannot hear to see thee slime 


* W here the wav c u tinged vv ith red. 
And the nisscl 'ca Icavxs grow, 
Manners with prudent dread, 

Shim the sbclv mg reef' below 

‘As vou pass tbroiph Inn’s sound 
Bend voiir course by bcarln's shore , 
Slum, O shun, the gulf jirofoiind, 

W here Conacvrcckan ' surges roar 1 
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‘ If from thal unbottomed deep, 
y ith wnnlled form and \treathed tram, 

0 er the \erge of Scarba’s steep. 

The sea snal e heaec Ins snowv mane. 

‘Unwarp, unwand bis oozj coiI=, 

Sea green sisters of the mam. 

And m the gulf tvhere ocean boils, 

The unwieldy -w allowing monster chain 

‘ Softly blow, thou western breeze, 

Softly rustle tlirongh the sail ' 

Soothe to rest the furrowed seas. 

Before my loie, sw'eet western gale !’ 

Thus all to soothe the cliicftain’s w oe. 

Tar from the maid he losed so dear. 

The song arose, so soft and slow , 

He seemed her parting sigh to hear 

The lonely deck he paces o’er. 

Impatient for the rising dav. 

And still from Cnnan’s moonlight shore, 

He turns Ins ejes to Colonsaj 

The moonbeams ensp the curhng surge. 
That streaks with foam the ocean green , 
^Vh^e forward still the rowers urge 
Their course, a female form was seen 

That sea maid’s form, of pearly light. 

Was whiter than the down) spray. 

And round her bosom, heasing bnght. 

Her glossy yellow ringlets pla) 

Borne on a foamj crested wa\e, 

She reached amain the bounding prow , 
Then clasping fast the chiehain bratc, 

She, plunging, sought the deep below 

Ah ' long beside th) feigned bier. 

The monks the prayer of death shall saj , 
And long for thee, the fruitless tear 
Shall weep the maid of Colonsaj ' 

Bnt downward like a pow erless cor<;e, 

Ihe eddjang waaes the chieftain bear. 

He onlj heard the moaning hoarse 
Of waters murmunng in his ear 

The murmurs sink bj slow degrees. 

No more the waters round him raa e , 
Lulled bj the music of the seas. 

He lies tntliin a coral c.a\e 

No form he saw of mortal mould 
It shone like ocean’s snowj foam , 

Her ringlets wnse-d m hiing gold. 

Her mirror crj-stal, jicarl the comb 

Her pearK comb the siren tool , 

And careless bound her tres'cs wild 
Still o’er the mirror stole her look, 

As on the wondenng south she sinileil 

1 ike music from the greenwood tree, 

Again she raced the melting Ia\ 

‘ I air wamor, wilt thou dwelt with me, 

•\nd lease the maid of Colonsat ’ 


‘ Bair IS the cnstal hall for me 

itli rubies and with emeralds set , 

•Vnd sweet the music of tlie sea 
Shall sing, when are for loac arc met 

' How sweet to dance with glidmg feet 
Along the lead tide so green, 

Responsiae to the cadence sweet 
That breathes along the moonlight scene ' 

‘And soft the music of tlie mam 
Rings from the motlej tortoise shell, 
hile moonbeams o’er the wnterj plain 
Seem trembling m its fitful swell ’ 

Proud swells her heart ' she deems at last 
To lure him anth her silaer tongue. 

And, as the shclaang rocks she passed. 

She raised her a oice, and savectlj snng. 

In sober, sweeter strains she sung. 

Slow gliding o’er the moonlight liaa, 

Wien light to land the chieftain sprung. 

To hail the maid of Colonsav 

O sad the Mermaid’s gay notes fell, 

And sadlj sink remote at sea ' 

' So sadl) mourns the wnthcrl shell 

Of Jura s shore, its parent sea. 

And cacr as the jear returns, 

The charm bound sailors know the daj , 

For sadly still the Mermaid mourns 
The load) chief of Colons-aj 

Leaden « Poetunl Rtntnttii^ willi a Memoir were publiitied m 
1819 at his ccnlcnar) in 1875 two separate editions appeared, 
l>*5ides a reprint of the Sc nex of Iii/ancyt with a Life h> the 
Ret \t tv Ttilloch Scott s Memoir of him appeared in the 
Edtttiurgh AhhuciI Rejtx'cr for 1811 and lliere it much about 
turn in Arththald CoHstalU and hit Siterary Ctrrtxp''ndcntx 
(iS/j) as well as in Lockhart x Life of Scott 

George Giablic, 

m BtTon’s judgment ‘Nature’s sternest painter, 
jet the best,’ was bom at Aldcburgh in Suftolk, on 
the Chnstraas Ete of 1754 His father was col- 
lector of salt duties, a clcicr, strong, \ioIcnt man, 
who though poor exerted himself to gi\c his boj a 
good education , he lited to witness his son’s grow- 
ing fame, and, wath parental fondness, to transcribe 
in his owm liandwaating the poem of The Ltbtarj 
Tlie mother was a meek, religious woman , of 
tlircc joungcr brothers, one penshed miserably 
with his whole crew, capLain of a slater whose 
cargo mutinied tnumphantlj, and another was lost 
sight of in Honduras George got some school- 
ing at Bungaj and Stowanarket, and from 1 76S to 
1774 was surgeons apprentice at Wickham-Brock 
and at W oodbndgc. In his first place he had 
to help the ploughboj , m his second he fell m 
lo\c with Sarah Elmj (‘ Mirt’), who Incd with her 
uncle, a wcalthj xeonian, at Parham Then a spell 
} of dnidgert m his father’s tvarchousc nine months 
j m London, picking up surgert cheapK , some ilircc 
j tears’ struggling practice at Aldcburgh , and at last 
i in April 17S0 with three pounds in his pocket, he 
j sailed again for London, resolt cd to try Ills fortune 
1 in literature. Eight tears before lie had written 
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•verses for Whcbl^s Magazine, he had published 
Jncbneiy, a Poem (Ipswich, 1775) , and now his 
Candidate soon found a publisher, unluckily a 
banknipt one A season of penury dire as Chat- 
terton’s was borne by Crabbe with pious bravery , 
he had to paw n clothes and instruments , appeals 
to Lords Thurlow, North, Shelburne met no re- 
sponse, and early m 1781 he saw himself threatened 
with arrest for debt, when he made his case 
known to Burke Forty -one years later he told 
Lockhart at Edinburgh how, ha\ ing deln ered his 
letter at Burke’s door, he paced Westminster 
Bridge all night long until daybreaL Burke 
proved a generous patron , from the hour of their 
meeting Crabbe was a made man, and as guest at 
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Bcaconsfield, he met Fox, Dr Johnson, Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, and others of the statesman’s great 
friends Lord Thurlow — xvho now, as in the case 
of Cow per, came wath tardy notice and ungrace- 
ful generosity — invited him to breakfast, and at 
parting presented him with a bank-note for ;^ioo 
Dodsiey that same year brought out the Library , 
and the aery next winter Crabbe took orders, and 
was licensed to the curacy of his native parish 
of Aldeburgh In 1782 Burke procured for him 
tlic post of chaplain to the Duke of Rutland at 
Bclvoir Castle, thenceforward he was never in 
fear of want, but he seems to have felt all the ills 
of dependence on the great, and in ‘The Patron’ 
and other poems has strongly depicted them 

In 1783 appeared The Village, already read and 
corrected by Johnson and Burke Its success was 


instant and complete. Some of the descnptions in 
the poem — as that of the parish workhouse— were 
copied into all the penodicals, and at once took 
that place in our national literature tliey still retain. 
Thurlow presented him with two small Dorset 
hvnngs in his gift, and congratulated him, with an 
oath, on his being as like Parson Adams as twelve 
to a dozen In 1783 Crabbe married Miss Elmy, 
and in 1785, taking the curacy of Stathem, near 
Belvoir Castle, he bade adieu to the ducal mansion 
and transferred himself to the village parsonage. 
In 1787 he exchanged his two small Dorset livings 
for two of greater value m the Vale of Belvoir, one 
of them the rectory' of Muston, and there he lived 
for a time , but the poet in him remained silent for 
many years After thirteen happy years (1792- 
1805) in Suffolk, at Parham, Great Glenham, and 
Rcndham, he returned to Muston, his Leicester 
shire rectory , and his vv ife hav ing died there m 
1813, exchanged it the next year for Irowbndge 
in Wiltshire In 1807 he published his Parish 
Register, which secured an unprecedented success 
The poem had been previously submitted to Fox , 
parts of It — especially the story of Phoebe Dawson 
— were among the last things that interested the 
great WTiig on his deathbed The Borough (1810) 
is similar in substance but more connected , the 
Tales in Verse (1812) contain perhaps his finest 
illustrations of life and character Crabbe spent a 
great part of his income at Trowbndgc C^Soo a 
year) in chanty He was still eagerly active m 
literary work, and in 1817-18 was engaged on his 
last notable undertaking. The Tales of the Hal! 
(1819) , for which and the remaining copyaaght of all 
the earlier poems Mr Murray gave fysco In this 
connection Tom Moore has given an amusing iHus 
tration of his brother-poet’s simplicity in money 
matters Thomas Campbell commented on his 
mildness in literary argument, strange m so stem a 
poet of nature, and on his ‘ vigilant shrewdness that 
almost eluded you bv keeping its vv atch so quietly 
The Tales of the Hall were received with the 
approval due to an old favourite, but without en 
thusiasm In 1822 the now venerable poet paid a 
visit to Sir Walter Scott in Edinburgh He arnved 
the day Scott at Leitli welcomed George IV to 
Scotland , and it was in Scott’s joy at greetmg 
Crabbe as guest that he sat down on and smashed 
the glass out of which the king had a little before 
drunk his health, and which Scott had earned off 
in the skirt of his coat It was noted that Crabbe 
soon got weaned of the New Town, but could 
amuse himself for ever m the Old His latter 
years were spent in clencal duties, in social inter 
course, and in fossil-hunting , at threescore and 
ten he was still busy, cheerful, and affectionate. 
He died at Trowbndgc on 3rd February' 1832 
The Village, the Parish Register, and the shorter 
tales of Crabbe were his most popular poems. The 
Tales of the Hall are less interesting, though 
Edward FitzGerald loved them, they deal wath 
the higher ranks of life, and with them the poet of 
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the poor \\as hardl) at home Yet some of the 
episodes are m his best stjle Sir 0«cn Dale, 
Rutli, Ellen, and other stones are marked -nith 
Crabbe’s sign-manual — a fidelity to nature which 
redeems \'erses otherwnse dull enough His field 
of obsenation was narrow, his gift of description 
somewhat limited, but his pictures ha\e a strong 
dramatic effect — the) are \nsibl) drawn direct from 
the life. The) are often too true , human nature 
exhibited in its naked realit) and with all its 
defects shocks our \anit) and mortifies our pnde. 
The life expenence of the poet ga\e the bent to 
his genius He well knew how untrue and absurd 
were the pictures of rural life which regularl) 
figured in poetr) His own youth was painful — 
spent amidst want and misery, changing only from 
gloom to passion , though m later y ears he had 
more of the amenities of refined and intellectual 
societv at his command than Cowper, yet he did 
not, like Cowper, attempt to paint their manifold 
charms ^Vhen he took up his pen, his mind 
turned to Aldeburgh and its wold amphibious 
race — to the pansh workhouse, where the wheel 
hummed doleful through the day — to etnng 
damsels and luckless swains, the prey of over- 
seers or justices — or to the haunts of desperate 
poachers and smugglers, Gipsies and gamblers, 
where vnce and misery stalked undisguised in 
their darkest forms He stirred up the dregs of 
human society, and while exhibiting to the life 
the hideous and hateful features, yet worked them 
into moving poetry Like his own Sir Richard 
Monday, he never forgot the pansh True, 
vnUage-hfe in England in its worst form, with 
the old poor-laws and game-laws, with a non- 
resident clergy, displayed a scale of marked con- 
trasts, some bnght, some gloomy, and Crabbe 
drew them all His Isaac Ashford is as honour- 
able to the humbler English poor as Scott’s Jeanie 
Deans or Dandle Dinmont are to Scottish char- 
acter Tlie faithful maid who watched over her 
dying sailor is a noble tnbute to the power of true 
love amongst the lowly, ‘The Parting Hour’ and 
‘The Patron’ are equally honourable to the poor 
and to the middle classes But no doubt Crabbe 
was in general a gloomy painter of life , he was 
irrepressibly dnven to depict the unlovely and un- 
aniiable , whether for poetic effect or from painful 
expenence, he makes the evil in life predominate 
over the good, by nature or by force of circum- 
stances, he was a pessimist — a realist, in the sense 
we associate with the work, in prose and verse, of 
modems like Thomas Hardy Even his pathos and 
tenderness are generallv linked to something harsh, 
startling, or humiliating, to disappointed hopes or 
unavailing sorrow Tlie minuteness vvath which he 
dwells on such aspects of life sometimes makes his 
descnptions tedious and apparently unfeeling , he 
drags forward even defect, every vice and failing, 
not for the purpose of educing something good 
out of the evil, but, as it would seem, merely for 
the sake of completing the picture In his higher 


flights, where scenes of strong passion, vice, or 
remorse are depicted, Crabbe is a moralist poet, 
punfyang the heart by terror and pity, and by 
appalling realisations of the misery and desolation 
that mark the track of unbndled passion His 
story of Sir Eustace Grey in this kind is told with 
almost temfic power, and vvath a lyaacal cry in its 
verse. His usual vehicle is the Popfan couplet — 
Horace Smith dubbed him ‘a Pope in worsted 
stockings’ — much less flowang and melodious than 
Its model, and often ending in points and quibbles 
Thus his thrifty housewife. Widow Goe, falls dowai 
in sickness, ‘Heaven in her eye, and in her hand 
her keys , ’ the apothecary ‘ carries fate and phy sic 
m his eye.’ This kind of thing does really heighten 
the effect of his humorous and homely descrip- 
tions , but It IS too much of a mannerism, and it 
mars the finer passages As a painter of English 
scenery Crabbe is as onginal and forcible as in 
character sketching His seascapes are peculiarly 
sinking, and he invests even stenie marshes and 
barren sands wnth interest His objects are seldom 
picturesque , but he noted every weed and plant — 
the purple bloom of the heath, the dwarfish flow ers 
among the wild gorse, die slender grass of the 
sheep walk, and even the pebbles, seaweed, and 
shells amid ‘the glittenng waters on the shingles 
rolled,’ and he passionately loved the sea, It 
will be remembered by all readers of Lock- 
hart’s Life of Scott how on his deathbed Scott 
insisted again and again on hav ing something by 
Crabbe read to him, and how, though his memory 
had lost Its grip, he listened always with pleasure 
to passages his son-in-lavv read to him from his old 
fivounte. Cardinal Newman declared Tales of 
the Hall to be a poem, ‘whether in conception 
or m execution, one of the most touchfng in our 
language , ’ proclaimed in The Idea of a Uni- 
versity that he read it on its first publication 
‘ vvath extreme delight, and had nev'er lost his 
love of It,’ and in successive editions still testified 
that on a re-reading he was ‘even more touched 
by It than heretofore.’ 

Parish "Worlihouse and Apothecary 
Theirs is yon house that holds the parish poor. 

Whose walls of mud scarce bear the broken door , 
There, where the putrid vapours, flagging, play. 

And the dull wheel hums doleful through the day , 
Tliere children dwell who know no parents’ care , 
Parents who know no children’s love dwell there , 

Heart broken matrons on their joy less bed. 

Forsaken wives, and mothers never wed , 

Dejected w idows wath unheeded tears, 

And crippled age with more than childhood fears , 

The lame, the blind, and, far the happiest they ! 

The moping idiot and the madman gay 
Here too the sick their final doom receive, 

Here brought amid the scenes of gnef to gneve. 

Where the loud groans from some sad chamber flov", 
Mixed with the clamours of the crowd below , 

Here sorrow ing they each kindred sorrow scan. 

And the cold chanties of man to man 
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\\ liosi, Irtws linked for ruined n(;o provide, 

And slronp coini)ul>iion pluel s llie “icnp fiom piide , 
lint tlml SLinp Is lionuld wllli niuu) a sitjli, 

An<l piak cmluUcrs wlmt il eiin’l deii) 

Say M, oppribSLil S> some fmunshc wots, 

Soi'K jarrini; nervi. lliiU Kinks your itpose ) 

Who jircss the downy conch, wink slaves advance 
\\ ith timid eye, to read the distant t;lnncc i 
Who with sad pntycis the vvniy doctor tease, 
lo name tile namekvs evei ne'vv illselse , 

Who With mock p nil nee dla eoinplamts endure, 
Wlneh re il pam ami that alone can cine , 

I low would ye hear m real pain lo he, 

Despised, nejtlcetesl, led alone to the? 

How would ye licai to diavv youi htest breath 
^\llcre all that’s wretehed paves the way for death? 

Such is that loom vvhieh one iiidc beam divides. 

And nuked rvfters form the slnpiiiu sides , 

Where the Vile binds that bind the thateh arc Keen, 

And huh and iiittd are all that he lietweeii , 

Save one dull pine that, coarsely patched, (tivei way 
lo the rude tempest, yet excludes the day 
Here on a inattid lloek, with dust oerspaad, 

'J he droophij; wretch leehlies Ids languid head, 

1 or him 110 hand the eordiul cup applies, 

Or wipes th( tear that stagnates 111 Ids eyes. 

No friends with soft discoiuse Ins piin bepiiik. 

Or jiromibe hope till sickness wears a smile 
Ihil soon a loud and hasty sumnions ealls, 

Shal es the ihiti roof, and echoes round the walls, 

Anon a figure enters, epiaiivtly neat. 

All pride and httsiness, Imstk and conceit, 

With looks ntnitcred by these seeiies of woe, 

With speed that, entering, speaks his haste lo goj 
lie hills the garmg throng around him lly. 

And eaines l^ate and jihystc in his eye , 

A polenl iptaek, long versed in linman ills, 

AVho first insnlts the vietim whont he kills, 

AVhose murdeioits hand a diovvsy bench i>rotect, 

And whose most lender iiierty is negket 
I’aid by the parish for alleiulnnee here, 

He weans contempt upon his sapient sneer, 

111 has-te he seeks the lied whtic misery lies, 

Impalkiice marl cd m his avciled eyes , 

And, soime Imbiliial rpienes hurried o'er, 
itlionl reply, lie nishcs on the door , 

His drooping palleiil, long mured to pain, 

And long mdieedcd, knows rcmoiislmiicc vnm , 

He censes now the frchk holji lo crave 
Of man , and silent sinks Into the grave 

(\ tom rhf ViUitgt ) 

loatia Ashford 

Next to these ladles, but in nought allied, 

A noble peasaiil, Isaac Ashford, died 
Noble he was, conleinmng all things mean, 

Ills Inilli imipiislloiied and liis soul stiene 
Of no man's pre-si ncr Isaac felt afraid , 

At no man's tpieslion Isaac lonked dismayed 
■'^hamc knew him not, he dreaded no disgraci , 

I null, iiiiipic tnilh, was wiitlen in his face , 

Vet vvhlli the sciious thought his soul approved, 

(. hterfnl lit seemed, and gtiitlcliess he loved , 
lo hhss domestic lie his ticarl resigned, 

And with the lirincst, Iind the fondest iiiiiid 
Were others joyful, lit lool id simllni' on, 

And gave allowance where he needed none , 


Good he refused vv itb fnUire ill lo bnv , 

Noi knew a joy that catesed reneetion’s sigh , 

A friend to virtue, Ins vinelonded bre-nsl 
No eiuv' stung, no jealousy diBlrtsseil— 

Halve of the pooi 1 il wounds llieli weaker iwlnd 
Jo miss one fiivom wliich llitir iiciglibonrs find— 
Yet far was lie from stme pride removed , 

He felt hiiniaiielv, and he warmly lovttl 
1 marked Ins action when Ins infant died, 

And Ins old neighlmnr foi ofTeiice was tried , 

Ihe still tears, sleiilhig down llml furrowed elieck, 
Spoke pity plainer than tlio tongue can speal 
If pride were liis, 'twas not their vulgar jirldc. 

Who, 111 their base contempt, the great deride , 

Nor piUk 111 leauimg, lliongli iiiy clerk agreed, 

If fate should call him, Ashford might succeed j 
Nov pride In inslie skill, although we knew 
None his superior, and liK etjuals few 
lint If that spiiit ill Ills soul had place, 

It was the jealous pride that shuns disgrace , 

A pride in honest faiiic, hy virtue gained, 

111 stiucly Imys to virtuous lahours (rained , 

I’nde 111 the power that guards his country’s const. 
And all that 1 nglishnien enjoy mut boast , 

Vnde 111 a life that slander’s longue defied, 

In fact a noble passion, inisiiaiiied pride 
Ho had no party’s rage, no sectary's whim , 
Clirlslinn and country mail was all with him , 

Irite to his chnreh he came, no Sunday shower 
ICipt lilm at liome 111 llmt mijioriniil hour. 

Nor his firm feel could one jiorstmdiiig aeoL 
lly the strong glare of llieir new’ llglil direct , 

' On lioju, 111 mine own sober liglU, I gave, 

Hilt slioiihl be bbml and lose it in yoin blare ' 

III ibncs severe, wlieii iimiiv a sturdy snnln 
I elt It Ills pride. Ins comfort to complain, 

Isaac llielr wauls would soothe, bis own would liklc, 
And feel In Hint Ids comfort and Ids pride 
At kngtb be found, vibcii seventy years wore nm, 
Hm strcnglb dcjiarteal and Ids labour done , 

When, save Ids honest fame, ho kojit no more ; 

Hut lost Ins wife and saw bis cliddren jioor, 

' 1 was then a sjiark of— say not diseontent — 

Struck on Ids mind, and tlius be gave It vent 
‘ Kind ate your laws — 'tls not to bo ikidctl — 
llmt In yon bouse for ruined age provide, 

And tlicy are just , when yoiinj', we give you all. 
And iboii for comforts In our weakness call 
Why Ibcii tins jirmid reluctance lo be fed, 

' 1 0 join y our poor nnd eat the |inrisb bread ? 

Hut yet 1 Ibigi r, loath with him lo feed 
Who gains his ))kiily hy the sons of need 1 
He who by eontracl all your paupers look, 

And gauges stonincbs with an anxious look 1 
On some old master I could viell dcjiend , 

Sec him willi joy, and lliaiik him ns a friend} 

Hut ill oil him who doles the day’s sigiply, 

And eomils our elmnccs who at night may dici 
Yet helji me, Heaven 1 and let me not comjdahi 
Of wlmt befnils me, but the fate siiBlniii ’ 

Such were his ibouglils, and so icslgnctl he grew} 
Hmly he iduced the workhouse in his view ! 

Hut eamc not thcic, foi sudden was Ids fate, 

He dropl expiring at ids cottage gale 
1 feel his absence In the hours of prayer, 

And view his seal, and sigh for Isaae llicrc. 
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I Slc no more thocc white locks thinK /<prenl 
Round the liald pohsli of thai honomt.il hend , 

No more that nwful f,Iancc on pHtful 'Mt,hl 
Compcllcil to kned an 1 tremhk at the snjht, 

To fold his fm^jurs all in dread the while, 

I ill iMuter i\shford softcni-d to a snide , 

No more that meek and suppli-mi look m prayer. 

Nor the pure faith — to {pvc it force— arc there 
But he IS hlfcit, and I L-xment no more, 

A wise good man contente-d to be poor 

(I rom Pamk 

Pheobo Daweon. 

Two summers since I saw at Ijmnns fair 
The sweetest flower that cter blosjome-d there , 

When Phtelic Dnwson gadv crossed the green, 

In Inste to see, and happj to I>c seen , 

Her nir, lier manners all s\ho saw admired. 

Courteous though cos, and gentle though retired , 

The joy of south and health lic-r esca displayed. 

And ease of heart her cscry look conaeyeal , 

V natise si dl her simple roI>es expressed. 

As with untutored elegance she dressed , 

The lads around admired 'O fair a sight, 

And I’liabe felt, and felt she gate, delight 
Admirers soon of ctcry age she gaineil, 

Her iKauty won them and her worth retained , 

Lney itself could no contempt display, 

Thev washerl her ax ell, whom yet they xnshed away 
Correct in thought she judgeal a 'enanTs place 
I’rc'cncil a ru-stic lieauly from disgrace , 

But yet on 'tundax txe, m freealom s hour, 

W ilh secret yoy she felt that lieauiyN power, 

^^hcn some proud hliss upon the heart would steal. 
That, poor or ricli, a beauty sidl must feel 

At length, the youth ordaincil to moxe her breast. 
Before the sxx-ams xxilh bolder spint pre'sed , 

\\ ith looks less timid made his passion knoxxai, 

/\nd pleased bx manners most unlike her own , 

Ixiud thoiigli in loxc, and conhdent though xoung, 

1 lereo in his air, and xoluhlc of tongue , 

By trade a tailor, though, in scorn of trade. 

He serxed the squire, nnd hrushcil the coat he made 
^ el now, would Phiclx: her consent afford, 

Her shxc alone, again he M mount the Inard , 

W ilh her should years of growing loxc l>c spent, 

And growing wealth she sij,hctl and loiiked consent 
Now through the lane, up hill, and cioss the grceai — 
Senn hy but few, and blushing to be seen — 

Hejccteil, thouj btful, anxiou', and afraid — 

l<cel bx the lover, xxalkcd the dent maul 

blow through the mcadox s roxed they manx a mile, 

Tf veal hx each ban! and tnflcxl at each s-de 
W here, as he pamlcd every blisifiil xiexx, 

\itd in, Illy colouml xxh't he rtio igh drc x, 

Tlic pensive dinisel, prone to lender fears, 

1) turned the fal c pro poet v ilh prophetic tears 
lliui passed the allotted hours, idl, lingering late 
T1 r loxeT lo tered at the master s ga e 
T1 ere he proiisjncc'l adieu ' an 1 ye wou! 1 siae^ 

T lU chidden— socitlieel — cntrextel — fi eo! av> ax ' 

He vxoid i of es' Inos , iho i^^^h indulge 1 C\ luplam, 

\n ' il (c irr and oh nlurn a.,ai- 
^\^cn if hi tea mg \e\e I her Ic mi 1, 

The gt)-! a tin exl c "ip- le-l i -n te Is. 1 -d ' 

I O' I » X e>,dt' , loot o*’ ph.,h ed km lrr« crave 
T!..!! s’lt; -t at'vl fi ,nn!tlin a"’'Xf 


And to his sp’itf an 1 yKnunc' . it! 'cil rnae 
Idian Ills prciumplioii ha 1 tequire-l befote 

Ah ' fix temptation, youili refrain ’ rc/run * 

I ach yielding nuid ard each jirewumm,, 'xiam ' 
Lo ' now with red rent cloak and bonnet b'ack, 

And tom grten { ow n loosc ban, 'mg at her 1 'ck. 

One XX ho an infant in her arms sugams^ 

And seems in patience striving with her paiiis, 

I inched arc h.r looks, as me who ( incj for brtud 
\\ho»e cart, are growing and xihosc ho|ics are fl'i, 
Pale her parched Iqr, her heavy exes sunk 1 n , 

And tears unnoticed from heir channels flox , 

Serene her manner, till some sudden pain 
I rets the niecl soul, and then •■he t calm again. 

But who this child of Weal ncss, vant, nnd eiare’ 

Tis Phcelie Daxxson, jinde of Lammas fair 
Who took her loxer for his sparkling eyes, 

Lxprcssions xxarm, an 1 loxt inspinng lies 
Compassion first assadexl lur gentle heart 
I or all his sufleriiig, all Ins bosom s smart 
\ml tlieii Ins praxers ' they xxould a axage move, 
\nd XX in the coldest of the mx to loxc ’ 
but ah ’ too soon his lool s sucec s dcclarevi, 

Too late lier loss llic m mage me rcpaireal , 

The faiUilcss rtaltcter ilien his xo-xs foigot, 

A captious tyrant or a noisx sot 

If! ire-sciit, ruling till he ww her painesl , 

If absent, spending what ihur laliotirs guinea] , 

Fill tint fair form m xxaiit and sickness jttned, 

\nd hope and comfort fleal that gentle mind 

Tiicn fly temptation, xouth , resist ' refrain ’ 

Nor let me preach for ever and iii xam ' 

(I reax TVe / ti/i i / /ru rr ) 

Tlio Felon’s Hream 

\ e-s ' e’en m slea p the inpresneins a!! remain. 

He iiears the sentence and he feels the chain 
He sees tlie judge and jury xxhen he slnl cs, 

\iul loudlx cries, ‘ Not guilix ’ and axxnkcx 
Then chiHin„ tremblings oeT his lio-Iy creep 
1 ill xxorn out nature is ompellcd to sleep 
Now comes the dream again itihcxxsc'ch cene 
With each small ciicum lanec that comes Iictxxetn — 
The call to suffcniig, and the xerx dessl — 
riiere croxxds go x nh him fillow, arj jireceslc* 

‘some hcatlKa.s fhout, some [' ail coiu'cmii, 

While he m fancied envy look- at them 
He seems the place fxir thai sad ret t > see 
\nl vhxa,iiis the xerx tliir x Inch ti 'n xxn! he, 

A pnext attends — it seem tl e or' he krexx 
In hi luw' ilaxs iiencith i\! j s cart he grexx 
At this his terrors lake a oUi'dcii flight , 

He s<s^s Ills name xallagi. xxnli drhg i 

Tlic houie the charier xxlietc he ores arraxe*! 

His xo ithful jKrf a xxhci' h.- 1 ml and j raxed, 

Ti cn to- the comf ms h' enjoxe ' ' hm ic. 

The d ax s of jnx the joys i' ~Xk,1xi "cc'u’* 

The 1 ruiN ' f innvs^aee tl e tinn ’ < t ’ 

Of his I ivt-J ma 1 wh' a litsi It't 1 a- 1! •* Setot 
\nd to I hi 1 0 , 1 - ’nrtrcml’r, (a^ aj •*;ts 
Her for-ed tc'crae, x d 1 1 > t'-r 

\d r jt a— { nr- 't — t “c" ■'tns''-e 
Off 11 - r lax’iire — 1 ‘ x dr 'd W’>yaj * 
l.e’ h ai " I ’ll'’ 1 1 1 'e* er* , i 'ra ’ 
idixclici! a"! vf ' r * S' t' t-’ 

sa ’ e r u 1 xr t ' e ’-’t'-'Ty'' 

Ink 1 C'rlx j - X , V' "1 ii f -r*- 
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Then conic Ins sister and Ins silhgc fucnd, 

And lie isdl nou tin. si ctlcsl moments rpend 
] ife has to jitld no, ncitr mil he find 
Agnm on earth such jdcasurc m his mmd 
He goes through shriihl)) ualks these friends among. 
Lose m their lool s and lionoiir on the t>ingiic , 

Jvay, there 'sn chanii l>c)<iiid iilnl nature sliciis, 

The bloom is softer, and more siicetl) glous , 

Pierced h\ no crime, ntid urged h) no desire 
I or more linn tnie nnd honest hearts requite, 

I he) fell the calm delight, and thus proccctl 
Through the green lane, then linger in the mead, 
Strai o cr the heath in all its jiurjile bloom, 

And plucl the bio som uheic the mhl liccs hum 
Then through the broom) Iwuiid iiith ease the) pass, 
And press the sand) sheep ualk's slender gri's, 
Where dn-arfish fiouers among the gorse are spread, 
And the lamb browse-, b) the linnet’s tad 
Then ’cro s the liounding breud the) mal e their «,a) 
O’er Its rough bridge, and iherr behold the ba) , 

Tlic ocean smiling to the finid sun, 
flic \\a\Ls that faintl) fall, and slouh run 
1 he ships at distance, nnd the Imals at hand 
And non the) walk upon the seaMdc s,ind 
Counting the number, and nhal I iiid the) lie, 

Sliqis 'oftl) sinking in the sleep) ssa , 

Non arm m arm, non parted, llies liehold 
The glittering waters on the shingles rollerl 
The timid girls, half dreading their design, 
iJip the small fool in the letnrdcd brine, 

^nd search for cmiisoii needs, nhich spreading fion, 
Or he like pictures on the sand hclon 
W'llh nil those bright red pchbles that the sun 
Through the small naics so softl) shines upon , 

And those hie luetd jellies which the e\c 
Delights to trace as the) swim ghtlenng h) 

Pearl shells and ruhicil star hsh ihci admire, 

And mil arrange aboic the parlour lita 
Tokens of bliss I ‘ Oh, horrible ' a mic 
Koars as it rises — saic me, 1 dnard, sale '' 

She cries Mas ' the mlclinnn on his na) 

Calls, and lets m — truth terror, and the dai ' 

rorn 7 /j<* h 

Gipsies 
On either side 
Is level fen, a jirospect n ild and n idc, 

W’llh dikes on either hand h) ocean’s self supplied 
1 ar on the right the distant sea is seen, 

And salt the springs that feed the nnr'h between , 
Beneath an ancient bridge the straitened flood 
Bolls through its slojnng hanks of slims mud , 

Near it a sunken boat resists the tide. 

That frets and hurries to Ih’ opjio^mg side , 

The nishcs sharp, that on the borders grow. 

Bend their brown flon’rets to the stream below, 
Impure in all tts course, m all its progress slow 
Here a grave Flora scarce!) deigns to bloom, 

Nor wears a ros) blush, nor sheds perfume 
The few dull flowers that o’er the place are spread 
Partake the nature of their fenn) bed , 

Here on its wiry stem, m rigid bloom, 

Grows the salt hicndcr that lacks perfume , 

Here the dwarf sallows creep, the Seplfoil harsh, 

And the soft slimy mallow of the marsh , 

Low on the car the distant billows sound, 

And just in view apjxtars their stony bound , 
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No bed'" nor tree conceals the (dm mg son , 

Buds, saic a i at n (ritw, tlw dotrict sh'in, 

Nor chirp amon,; tlw rec Is where ! itler water} r^n 
Again, tlw 1(1 intry ivas i iclovd, a wide 
And sand) toa ! ha lianl s on either suit; 

Where, lo ’ a ludlow on the bf, app-are-I, 

And there a gqis) tnlac tltrlr tent had rrarcsl , 
'Iwasnp'-n j'lca 1, to ca*ch the mornm, son. 

And thei ha I no i tin ir c-r!) meal L. grjn. 

When Iwo bre n bq juit left then gra>s\ ic-t. 

The carl) in'cllef m h ilietr j(t3)cfi to ( ie*t 
While )et Otlat lo hchl hn jarnce m h-nd, 

He saw tlwir 'I 'cf rm Jwr diitr it'nd , 

Some Iw else )ear old, ilernurc nfrr,.*^!, 'Iv, 
Prepared the force of ear!) jhiiic I j trv 
Sudden a IrMk ( f !an,' 0 (,r he dreerteH 
\nd well fcigncl aj prihetm m in hef c)— , 

Iraimr! but ic mage, m iw 5 in'* fate 
lit marl n! the fea'uro r/ 1 cr aagrati race 
W ben a bgl ' hui li at >1 rogmdi leer evj e, e-J 
Ibc lice iinj ’ ntril in her so itldul l-'ia t 
ho lb from llit lent 1 rr el Icr bro b t vame, 

W In, sienn d o'^'en led, jat forls'wc to blame 
T I f loun,, dc i,Tier, lait e mH onlj trace 
dlic lo-jl s of jii ) in the tnicllcr s bee 
Withm Ibc fatlwr w bo fr im fence, ri,,h 
Had bro ight the fuel fur tlie lire s tipp /, 

W attlivd noli the feeble bla c, ard j oH dtjeotri liy 
On n' 1 nig, tu l«arr ,i c-1 from the tosj 
And hi tilt h'li I o'‘coar‘e m/tulgc tc fc 1, 

In ditti palthworl mq Itgrnih r'rc M.d 
Hcchnc-1 the wrfe an mfint at Iw bri , 

In her will! fate Himc to-Jt of grace renatuM, 

Of similar pabicd an 1 of licau’) ttame 1 
Her hlmnldiot c es on her enheedm^ irate 
Were wrathful tiirne 1, an 1 seetiwl her wan ' lo stale, 
Curving his inrdi aid — ' er mo'her ihcie 
With gip -,1 state cngrossctl the onl) chair. 

Solemn an 1 dull her look , with 'ach sue starids. 

\ml rca Is the milk imtd * for’unc m her han B 
Fracing tht lines of life aviiimcd ihroagh itars, 
h 'cli feature now the slcadv fiLcInxel wears 
W nil hard and savage cic she mlws the foot', 

And grudging jnnclics their intruding hro-H 
Last in the group the worn out gramUire sits 
Nc dotted, lost, and living hut b) fits 
Useless, desjnsevi, his worthless labours done 
And half jirolettetl bi the ainotts son, 

W ho half supports him he with hcait glance 
\ lews the )onng ruffians who around him dance, 

■\nd, hi the sadness in his face, npitears 
To tract the progress of thnr future )cars 
I hroiigh what strongt course of misin, net, deceit. 
Must midli wander each nnjiracti'cd thcat' 

What shame and gnef what punishment nnd pain. 
Sport of fierce passions, must each child sustain 
Lre the) likt him approach their latter end, 

W ilhout a hojic, a comfort, or a friend 1 

(Trom TttUs — * Lover s Joiimcj T 

Approaching Ago 

Six }ears had passed, nnd forts ere tht six, 

W htn Time liegan to pli) his usual tricks 
The locks onct cornel) in a virgin s sight, 

Locks of pure brown, dLspln)ed th’ encroaching 
white , 
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The blood once femd now to cool began, 

\nd Time's strong pressure to subdue the man 
I rode or walked as I w-as w ont before, 

But now the bonndmg spint ^vas no more , 

A moderate pace would now my bodj heat, 

A walk of moderate length dwtress my feeL 
I showed my stranger guest those hills sublime. 

But said, ‘ The new is poor, we need not climb ’ 

At a fnend’s mansion I began to dread 
The cold neat parlour, and the gay glazed bed , 

At home I felt a more deaded taste. 

And must have all thmgs in my order placed , 

I ceased to hunt, my horses pleased me less. 

My dinner more , I learned to plav at chess , 

I look mv dog and gun, but sasv the brute 
Was disappointed that I did not shoot , 

My mormng walks I now could bear to lose. 

And blessed the shower that gave me not to choose 
In fact, I felt a languor stealing on , 

The active arm, the agile hand were gone , 

Small daily actions into habits grew. 

And new dislike to forms and fashion new , 

I loved my trees in order to dtsfiose, 

I numbered peaches, looked how stocks arose, 

Told the same story oft — in short, began to prose. 

(From The TaUt of ilir HalV) 

The Crazed Malden's Song- 
Let me not have this gloomy saew 
About my room, around my bed , 

But morning roses, wet with dew. 

To cool my bummg brows instead. 

As flow’rs that once in Eden grew. 

Let them their fragrant spirits shed, 

And esery day the sweets renew, 

Till I, a fading flower, am dead 

Oh ' let the herbs I loved to rear 

Give to my sense their perfumed breath , 

Let them be placed about m\ bier. 

And grace the gloomy house of death 
I’ll have my grase beneath a hill, 

MTiere, only Lucy’s self shall know , 

MTierc runs the pure pelluad nil 
Upon Its gravelly bed below , 

There saolets on the borders blow, 

And insects their soft light display. 

Till, as the mormng sunbeams glow , 

The cold phosphonc fires decay 

That is the grave to Lucy shown, 

The soil a pure and sili er sand. 

The green cold moss aboie it grown, 

Unplucked of all but maiden hand 
In \Trgm earth, till then unturned, 

There let my maiden form be laid. 

Nor let my changed clay be spumed, 

Nor for new guest that bed be made. 

There will the lark — the Jamb, m sport. 

In air— on earth — securely play. 

And Lucy to my gras e resort. 

As innocent, but not so gay 
I -will not have the churchyard ground 
M ith bones all black and ngly grown. 

To prcis my ihncnng body ronnd, 

Or on my wasted limbs be thrown 
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With nbs and skulls I will not sleep. 

In clammy beds of cold blue clay. 

Through which the nnged earth worms creep, 
And on the shrouded bosom prey , 

I -will not ha\e the bell proclaim 
When those sad mamage ntes begin, 

And boys, without regard or sliame. 

Press the \nle mouldering masses m. 

Say not, it is beneath my care , 

I cannot these cold truths allow , 

These thoughts may not afflict me there, 

But, O ' they vex and tease me now 
Raise not a turf nor set a stone. 

That man a maiden’s grave may trace. 

But thou, my Lucy, come alone. 

And let affection find tlie place. 

Oh ' take me from a w orld I hate, 

Men cruel, selfish, sensual, cold , 

And, m some pure and blessed slate, 

Let me my sister minds behold 
From gross and sordid \uews refined, 

Our heaven of spotless love to share. 

For only generous souls designed. 

And not a man to meet ns there. 

(F rom Tfu TaUx 0/ the Halt') 

Sketches of Autumn 
It w as a fair and mild autumnal sky , 

And earth’s npe treasures met th’ admiring eye, 

As a nch beauty, when her bloom is lost. 

Appears with more magnificence and cost 
The wet and heavy grass, where feet had strayed. 

Not yet erect, the wanderer’s way betrayed , 

Showers of the night had swelled the deepening nil. 
The morning breeze had urged the quickening mill , 
Assembled rooks had wunged their seaward flight. 

By the same passage to return at night. 

While proudly o’er them hung the steady kite. 

Then turned him back, and left the noisy throng. 

Nor deigned to know them as he sailed along 
Long yellow leaves, from osiers, strewed around, 
Choked the small stream, and hushed the feeble sound , 
MTiile the dead fohage dropped from loftier trees. 

Our squire beheld not -with his wonted ease , 

But to his own reflections made reply. 

And said aloud, ‘ \ es ' doubtless we must die ’ 

'We must,' said Richard , ‘and we would not lue 
To feel wliat dotage and decay will gue , 

But we yet taste whateier we behold. 

The mom is loiely, though the air is cold 
There is delicious quiet in this scene, 

At once so nch, so i-aried, so serene , 

Sounds to dehght us — each discordant lone 
Thus mingled please, that fail to please alone , 

This hollow wand, this rusthng of the brook, 

The farm yard noise, the woodman at yon oal — 

See, the axe falls ' — now listen to the stroke ! 

That gun itself, that murders all this peace. 

Adds to the charm, because it soon must cease.’ 

(From The Tales cf the Hall) 

Cold grew the foggy mom, the day was brief. 

Loose on the cherry hung the enmson leaf, 

The dew dwelt e\er on the herb , the woods 
Roared with strong blasts, w itb mighty show ers the floods 
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All green ^rns \anishcd, sinc of pme and >cNr, 

That still displajcd their melnncliolj hue , 

Save the green holly wth its berries red, 

And the green moss that o’er the gratel spread 

(From /’n/rt— ‘The Patron.') 

It IS hardly unfair to compare Crabbe’s 

Better to lore amiss than nothing to have loved, 

from The Struggles of Conscience, with Tennyson’s 

’Tis better to have loved and lost 
Tlian never to have loved at all 

It was Crabbe who opined, not without reason, 
that he ‘who often reads, will sometimes wish to 
write.’ It IS m The IVidoiu’s TaL that wc read of 

A tender, timid maid 1 who knew not how 
To pass a pig st), or to face a cow, 

and who w as aggnet ed 

When the coarse cloth she saw , w ith many a slam 
Soiled by rude hinds who cut and come again 

[An admirable Life of the poet bj bis son the Rev George Crabbe 
(1783-1857), for twentj three jears \acar of Bredlicid, SulToIl, was 
prefixed to the edition of the works published in eight v olumes in 
1834 There are studies bj Kebbel (i 838 ) and Canon Aiiiger( Men 
of Letters, 1903) The best edition of the wairks Is that b) A W 
Ward (3 vols. 1906-7) ] 

FRANCIS IIINDES GROOME 

Jeremy Beutliam (1748-1S32), for more than 
half a century conspicuous as an author on juris- 
prudence and ethics, lived m intimate correspon- 
dence with the leading men of several generations 
and of vanous countries, and was unceasingly 
active in the propagation of utilitarianism and in 
insisting on reform in law The son of a pushing 
and prosperous London attorneys, he was educated 
at Westminster School and Queen’s College, Oxford 
He was little over twelve when he went to Oxford, 
but even then he was, from his precocity, not 
unjustly known by' the name of ‘the plulosoplicr , ’ 
and though he never liked Oxford methods of 
study or of life, he took his degree of B A in 
1763, and after studying law at Lincoln’s Inn, 
was called to the Bar He had a strong dislike to 
the legal profession, and never but once pleaded 
m public. His first publication was an acute but 
hypercritical examination of a passage in Black- 
stone’s Comnientai tes, and was called A Fragment 
on Government (1776) The cntique w as prompted, 
no doubt, by ‘ a passion for improvement in tliosc 
shapes m which the lot of mankind is meliorated 
by It,’ but also by a profound contempt for Black- 
stone He was stimulated by Pnestleyi’s writings 
‘ In the phrase, “ the greatest happiness of the 
greatest number,” I then saw delineated,’ says 
Bentham, for the first time, a plain as well as a 
true standard for w hatev er is right or w rong, useful, 
useless, or mischievous in human conduct, whether 
in the field of morals or of politics ’ The famous 
phrase was used first by Hutcheson (1726), then in 
Italian by Beccana, and was found by Priestley in 
a translation of Beccana’s Crimes and Punishments 


(176(3) , but unhappily Priestley, Bentham, and Uic 
rest have none of them given a final and uni 
vcrsal definition of human happiness To ensure 
It, Bentham considered it necessary to reconstruct 
the laws and government — to have annual parka 
ments and universal sufTrage, secret voting, and a 
return to the ancient practice of pay mg w ages to 
parliamentary representatives In all his political, 
sociological, and juridical wntings this doctrine of 
utility, so understood, is the leading and pervading 
principle. In 1778 he published a pamphlet on 
Tilt Hard Labour Dill, recommending an improve 
ment in the mode of cnminal punishment , amongst 
those that followed wexes Litters on Usury (1787), 
Introduction to the P> tnetphs of Morals and Politics 
(1789), Discotnses on Civil and Penal Let^slatior 
(1802), Piinishnunts and Re-vards (181 1), A 
Tieatise on fttdicial Evidence (1S13), Codification 
and Public Instruction (1817), and The Bool of 
rallacics (1824) The article in the National 
Dictionary of Biography quotes a classified list 
of seventy-four publications By the death of his 
father in 1792, Bentham succeeded to property m 
London and to farms in Essex yielding from f'gxi 
to ffxjo a year He lived frugallv, but with cle 
gance, in one of his London houses, kept \oung 
men ns secretaries, corresponded and vvTOtc daily, 
and by a life of temperance and industry, with 
great self complacency and the society of a few 
devoted friends, the ccccninc philosopher attained 
to the ago of eighty -four He left liis bodv to ho 
dissected, and his skeleton, clothed m his usual 
attire, is preserved in Universitv College, London 
His works were collected and edited by Bowaang 
and Hill Burton, and published in eleven volumes 
But as some of the vv orks w ere rearranged, abndged, 
and altered by Bow ring and others, it is sometimes 
doubtful how far the statements perfectly rcprc 
sent Bentham’s own words or ideas Originally 
Beiilham’s style was natural, clear, and even 
brilliant In his later works he adopted a peculiar 
uncouth style and nomenclature, which deter ordi 
nary readers, and indeed hav c rendered many of 
his works a dead-letter The substance of his 
published works and MSS was rearranged and 
translated into excellent French by M Dumont, a 
Genevese disciple, and there were Spanish and 
Portuguese translations James Mill m idc knowa 
his principles at home , Sir Samuel Romilly dis- 
cussed and criticised them in the Edinbitigb 
Review, and Sir Janies hlackintosh in his Ethical 
Dissertation Of his new coined w ords it should be 
noted that some — such as codify', minimise, inter 
national — hav e been found useful, and hav e become 
an essential and permanent part of the English 
language In the science of legislation Bentham 
exhibited profound capacity and extensive know 
ledge , but he is chargeable w ith not sufficiently 
‘ vv cighmg the vanous circumstances which require 
his rules to be modified in different countries and 
times, in order to render them either more useful, 
more easily introduced, more generally respected. 
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or more certamlj executed’ J S Mill declared 
‘There is hardh anything in Bentham’s philosophj 
uliich IS not true. The bad part of his uTitings is 
his resolute denial of all that he does not see, of 
all truths but those which he recogriiscs ’ This 
does not full) indicate the fact that he was both 
dogmatic and intolerant, holding that those who 
dehberitelj differed from him were either fools 
or kna\es He greatl) furthered the improve- 
ment of the lamentable poor-laws , like so 
manv of the older Radicals, he held that both 
for England and France, colonies are disadvan- 
tageous to the mother-countrj , and should be 
emancipated- Man\ of his schemes have been 
realised , man} more are in course of realisation 
The end and object of them all was the general 
welfare, and his chief error lav in conceivang that 
organic changes are possible by manifesto and 
enactment, or otherwise than through the growth 
and modification of popular needs, ideas, and 
institutions In Mill’s words, ‘he found the 
philosoph} of law a chaos, and left it a science 
and he was the philosophic pioneer of Liberalism 
and of Radicalism 

Prom the ‘Defence of Usury ’ 

The business of a mone) lender, though onlj among 
Christians and in Christian times a prosenbed profes- 
sion, has nowhere, nor at any time, been a popular one 
Those who hare the resolution to sacnfice tlie present 
to the future, are natural objects of envT’ to those who 
have sacnficed the future to the present- The children 
who have eaten their cake are the natural enemies of 
the children w ho have theira \Mii!c the money is hoped 
for, and for a short lime after it has been received, he 
who lends it is a friend and benefactor liy the time 
the monev is spent, and the evil hour of reckoning is 
come, the benefactor n. found to have changed his nature, 
and to have put on the tjTant and the oppressor It is 
an oppression for a man to reclaim his own money , it 
is none to keep it from him. Among the inconsiderite 
— that IS, among the great mass of mankind — selfish 
affections conspire v\ith the soaal in treasuring up all 
favour for the man of dissipation, and in refusmg justice 
to the man of thnft who has supplied him In some 
shape or other, that favour attends the chosen object of 
It through every stage of his career But in no stage of 
his career can the man of thnft come in for any share 
of it. It IS the general interest of those vnth whom a 
man hves, that his expense should be at least as great 
as his nrcumstances will bear , because there are few 
expenses winch a man can laimch into bnt what the 
benefit of them is shared, in some proportion or other, 
by those with whom he hves In that arclc onginatcs 
a standing law forbidding everv man, on pain of infamj, 
to confine his expenses within what is adjudged to be 
the measure of his means, saving alwnj-s the power of 
exceeding that limit as much as he thinks proper , and 
the means assigned him b} tint law ma} be ever so 
much bejond his real means, but arc sure never to fall 
short of them So close is the comlnnation thus formed 
l>ctv een the idea of ment and the idea of expenditure, 
that a dispOi,ition to spend finds favour in the eve, even 
of those who know that a man’s circumstances do not 
entitle him to the means and an upstart, whose chief 


recommendation is this disposition, shall find himself 
to have purchased a permanent fund of resfiect, to the 
prejudice of the very persons at v hose expense he has 
been gratifvung his appetites and his pnde. The lustre 
which the display of borrowed wealth has diffused over 
his character awes men dunng the season of his pros- 
perity into a submission to his insolence, and when tlic 
hand of adversity has overtaken him at last, the recollec 
tion of the lieight from which he has fallen throws the 
veil of compassion over his injustice. 

The condition of the man of thrift is the reverse. His 
lasting opulence procures him a share, at least, of the 
same envy that attends the prodigal’s transient display 
bnt the use he makes of it procures him no part of the 
favour which attends the prodigal In the satisfactions 
he derives from that use — the pleasure of possession, and 
the idea of enjoymg at some distant penod, which may 
never arrive — nobody comes in for any share In the 
midst of his opulence he is regarded as a kind of insol 
vent, who refuses to honour the bills which their rapacity 
would draw upon him, and who is by so much the more 
criminal than other insolvents, as not having the plea of 
inability for an excuse. 

Could there be any doubt of the disfavour which 
attends the cause of the money lender m his competition 
with the borrower, and of the disposition of the pubhc 
judgment to sacnfice the interest of the former to that 
of the latter, Ihc stage would afford a compendious hut 
a pretty conclusive proof of it It is the business of the 
dramatist to study, and to conform to, the huhiours and 
passions of those on the plcasmg of whom he depends 
for his success , it is the course which reflection must 
surest to every man, and which a man would naturallv 
fall into, though he were not to thmk about it He 
may, and very frequently does, make magnificent pre 
tences of giving the law to them but woe be to him 
that attempts to give to them any other law than what 
they are disposed already to receive ' If he would 
attempt to lead them one inch, it must be with great 
caution, and not without suffenng himself to be led by 
them at least a dozen Ivovv 1 question whether, among 
all the instances in which a borrower and a lender of 
money have been brought together npon the stage, from 
the davs of Thespis to the present, there ever was one 
m which the former was not recommended to favour m 
some shape or other — cither to admiration, or to love, 
or to pity, or to all three— and the other, the man of 
thrift, consigned to infamv 

From Bentham's ‘Commonplace Book.’ 

‘ O Locke ' first master of intellectual truth ' without 
whom those who have taught me would have been as 
nothing' let thy blest spint, if now it looketh down 
upon the affairs of men, acknowledge my obedience 
to the first great lesson of thy life, in die assertion of 
independence, and make its report in my favour to 
the Thrpnc, the Judgment seat above. Priestley was 
the first (unless it was Beccana) who taught my bps to 
pronounce this sacred truth — That the greatest happi 
ness of the greatest number is the foundation of morals 
and legislation Johnson is the pompous ramper of 
commonplace morality — of phrases often Into without 
being true A^'hcn the truths m a man’s book, 

though many and important, ire fewer than the errors , 
when his ideas, though the means of producing dear 
ones in other men, arc found to be themselves not clear. 
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Ihal book must die ^rontcsquieu must therefore die he 
must die, as his threat countrjiiian, Dcscsirtes, had died 
before him he must tvither as the blade withers when 
the com is ripe he must die, but let tears of gratitude 
and admiration bedew his grave. 0 blonlesquieu ' the 
British constitution, wliose death thou prophcsiedst, will 
live longer than thy work, >ct not longer than thy fame 
Not even the incense of the illustrious Catharine can 
preserve thee. Locke— dry, cold, languid, weansomc, 
wall live for cv cr Montesquieu— rapid, brilliant, glonous, 
enchanting— will not outlive his century I know — 1 feel 
— I pity— and blush at the enjoyment of a liberty which 
the birth place of that great w ritcr (great w ith all his 
faults) forbade him to enjoy I could make an im 
mense book upon the defects of Montesquieu — I could 
make not a small one upon his excellencies It might 
be worth while to make both, if Montesquieu could live ’ 

See Life by Bownng in the collected works (in sa parts, iSsS-.ty 
issued in 184^ m II vo's. bj J H nnrlon) Banom BtiMnmiann 
(tSsj), and C. M Atkinson e studj of his life and work (1905) 

William Oothfiii, 

author of CaM Williams^ was bom at Wisbcach 
in Cambndgcshirc, 3rd March 1756, the seventh of 
the thirteen children of John Godwin (1723-72), a 
Dissenting minister, who moved to Debenham m 
1758, and in 1760 to Guestwick in Norfolk A.ftcr 
three years’ schooling at Hindolvcslon, three more 
with a tutor at Norwich, and one as usher in his 
former school, Godwin m 1773 entered Hoxton 
Presbyterian College, m 1778 quitted it as pure 
a Sandemanian and Tory as he had gone m But 
during a five yeais’ ministry at Ware, Stow market, 
and Ileaconsfield, he turned Sociman and Re- 
publican, and by 1787 was a ‘ complete unbeliever’ 
Meanwhile he had taken fo literature, m 1783-84 
writing three novels for a Life of Chatham, 
and Sketches of History^ tn Stx Sennous In 1785 
he became principal vvnter m the eVew Annual 
Register The French Revolution gave him an 
opening, and his Enquiry concerning Political 
Justice, and its Influences on Genet al Viitue and 
Happiness (2 vols 410, 1793), brought him fame, 
vndespread influence, tlic leadership of a school of 
thought, and a thousand guineas It was calmly sub 
versivc of everything (law and ‘marriage, the worst 
of all laws’), but as it preached down violence, 
and was deemed cavnare to the multitude, its author 
escaped prosecution In Things as they Are, or the 
Adventures of Caleb Williams (1794), Godvnn’s atm 
was to inculcate his charactenstic doctrines, and 
to comprehend ‘ a general revnew of the modes of 
domestic and unrecorded despotism by which man 
becomes the destroyer of man’ His hero tells 
his own tale of suffering and of wrong — of inno 
ccncc persecuted and reduced to the brink of 
death and infamy by anstocratic power, and by 
ty rannical or partially' administered laws , but his 
story is so full of interest and vagour that the 
reader loses sight of the political object and the 
implied satire, and thinks only of the characters 
and incidents The imagination of the novelist 
overpowered his philosophy , he was a greater 


inventor than propagandist, and his character of 
Falkland is one of the most striking m the whole 
range of English fiction But the political vaews 
he shared were soon brought still more aggres- 
sively forward His fnends, Holcroft, Thclwall, 
Home Tookc, and others, were arrested and tned 
on a charge of high treason Godwan had appa 
rcntly not been formally associated waih their 
societies, and however obnoxious to those m power, 
had not rendered himself amenable to the laws of 
his country Yet if ue may credit a cunous enlry 
in Sir Walter Scott's diary', he must have been 
carlv mixed up with the English Jacobins Scott 
declared that Canning, while in the Temple, was 
startled out of somewhat rev olutionarv opinions 
by a visit from Godwin, who told him ‘to his 
astonishment that, m expectation of a new order 
of things, the English Jacobins designed to place 
him, Canning, at the head of tlic revolution He 
was much struck, and asked time to think what 
course he should take, and having thought the 
matter over, he went to ^Ir Pitt, and made the 
Anti Jacobin confession of faith ’ This must have 
been before 1793 In anv case Godwin was readv 
with his pen m his friends’ defence Judge Eyae, 
m his charge to the grand jurv, had laid dova 
principles very different from hts, and lie instantly 
pubhsiicd Cursory Strictures on the judge’s charge, 
so ably vviriUcn that the pamphlet is said to have 
mainly led to the acquittal of the accused 

In 1796 Godwin issued a senes of e«savs on 
Education, Manners, and Literature, entitled Tht 
Inquirer j in August 1797 he marned Marv M’oll 
stonccrafi, who died five months later after giving 
birth to a daughter (Mrs Shelley) Godwin's con 
tempt of the ordinary English modes of thinking 
and acting was displayed by this marriage His 
wife brought with her a natural daughter by a 
former protector, and had lived with Godwin for 
some time before their mimage ‘The pnncipal 
motive,’ he says, ‘for complving with the ceremony 
was the circumstance of Mary'’s being m a state of 
pregnancy ’ In the Memoirs of Mary Wollsloni 
craft Godwin, now wntten by him, all the dciafls 
of her life and conduct are minutely related In 
1799 appeared his St Leon, a story of the ‘ miracu 
lous,’ and designed to illustrate human feelings and 
passions m incredible situations His hero attains 
the possession of the philosopher’s stone, and 
secures exhausUess wealth by transmuting tltn 
baser metals into gold , at the same nme he learns 
the secret of the elixir wta:, by which he has tho 
power of renewing Ins youth The romance has 
many attractions — splendid description and true 
pathos , Its chief defect is an excess of the tenable. 
In 1800 Godwin produced his unlucky tragedy 0 
AntoniOj m 1801, Thoughts on Dr Parrs Spila 
Sermon, a reply to attacks made upon him, or on 
his code of morality, by Parr, Mackintosh, an 
others. In 1803 he brought out a Life of Chance^ 
in two quartos The Life of Chaucer ndiculcd 
by Scott in the Edinburgh Revte~v for its enormous 
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bulk, minute details, and extraneous dissertations , 
but It IS, for the time, a good and careful piece 
of uork, exhibiting much sound cntiasm and a 
relish for true poctr> In 1S04 came FUelwood^ or 
the New Lfan of Feeluig The title a-as unfortu- 
nate, as reminding the reader of the old Man of 
Feeling , this new one aus self-a died and capricious, 
a morbid egotist, whose imtabilit), frantic out- 
bursts of passion, and matnmonial troubles moved 
contempt rather than s\ mpath\ The better parts 
of the novel consist of the episode of the Macneills, 
a tale of familj pathos, and some detached de- 
scriptions of Welsh scenerj In 1801, after two 
unsuccessful courtships, Godwin had been mamed 
by the bustling widow, Mrs Clements or Clairraont, 
his next-door neighbour, who accosted him one 
day from her balcony ‘ Is it possible that I behold 
the immortal Godwin!’ She had two children 
alread), and a third was bom of the marriage. 
So m the familj group as now constituted tliere 
were poor Fannj Imlay (i794-i8i6\ who died by 
her own hand , Marj Wollstonecraft Godwin (1797- 
1851), who in 1816 mamed Shelley, Charles 
Clairmont , ‘Claire’ Clairmont (1797-1879), the 
mother b> BjTon of AUegra , and William Godwin 
f 1 803-32), to w hose posthumous novel. Transfusion, 
a memoir was prefixed b> his father 

In 1S05 Godwin, having opened a bookseller’s 
■shop in London, under the assumed name of 
‘Edward Baldvin,’ sent forth a number of chil- 
-dren’s books, small histones and other compila- 
tions, some of them by himself, Charles Lamb 
mentions an English Grammar, in which Harlitt 
assisted, and Lamb himself wrote a children’s 
book. The Kt>g and Queen if Hearts (rcpnnted 
1902) He tned another tragedj, Faulkner, in 
1807, also unsuccessfuL Next jear he published 
an Essay on Sepulchres j and in 1815, Lives of 
Edruard and fohn Phillips, the Nephews of Milton 
He had paid a visit to Scotland, and engaged 
with Constable for another novel, Mandeville, a 
tale of the times of Cromwell (1817), measured 
and stately in stjlc, and ibounding in that 
moral anatomy which the author delighted in, 
but often earned beyond truth and nature. We 
next find Godwin combating the opinions of 
Malthus upon Population (1820), and then setting 
about an elaborate History of the Commonwealth 
(4 vols 1824-28) The great men of that era 
were exactly suited to his taste, with their reso- 
lute energy of character, their triumphant hostilitj 
to monarchy, their republican enthusiasm, and 
strange notions of faith Godwin cMdentl) tasked 
himself to produce authorities for all he advanced. 
He took up, as might be ex-pccted, strong opinions , 
but m striving to be accurate and minute, he 
became too specific and chronological — it was 
trul> said that the History ‘creeps and hitches 
m dates and authorities’ In Cloudesley (1830) 
he found his new hero, like Caleb Willtaiiis, in 
humble life, and he set him against his patron , 
liut there the parallel ends Tlie clastic vigour. 


the V ensimilitude, the crowding incidents, the 
absorbing interest, and the overwhelming catas- 
trophe of Caleb Williams are not to be found in 
Cloudesley^ there is even litdc delineation of 
character Instead we have fine English, ‘clouds 
of reflections without any new occasion to call 
them forth, an expanded flow of words witliout 
a single pointed remark’ The next thing was a 
metaphysical treatise. Thoughts on Man, dc , and 
his last (1834) a compilation. Laves of the Necio- 
tnancers In 1833 the rev olutionarj’ author accepted 
the sinecure post of yeoman-usher of the Exchequer, 
conferred on him by Earl Gre/s Ministry , and in 
the house attached to this appointment, in New 
Palace Yard, he ended his long and labonous life 
on 7th Apnl 1836 From Old St Pancras church- 
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yard his body and Mary Wollstonecraffs were 
removed in 1851 to Bournemouth, where also rests 
Mrs Shelley 

The Zafe of Godwin (1876), by Mr Kegan Paul, 
is a valuable if over-eulogistic biography of one 
who in truth was largely a blend of Micawber and 
Pecksniff Yet he unquestionably was one of the 
most remarkable and influential men of his times 
The boldness of his speculations and opinions, 
his vehemence of feeling, and his irrepressible 
outspokenness were curiously contrasted with his 
plodding habits, his imperturbable temper, and the 
obscure humdrum of his daily life. The most 
startling and astounding theories were propounded 
by him with undoubtmg confidence , and senti- 
ments that, if reduced to action, would have over- 
turned the whole framework of society, were 
complacently dealt out by their author as if they 
had merely formed an ordinary portion of a busy 
hterarv life Godwan never willingly destroyed a 
wTitten line, and his biographer found a vast 
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quantity of letters and manusenpts, some never 
opened from the day the) were laid aside b\ 
Godvvm’s owai hand ) ears before his death The 
correspondence includes letters from Charles Lamb, 
Coleridge, Shelle), Wordsworth, Scott, Mackintosh, 
Lad) Caroline Lamb, Mrs Inchbald, and others 
The Life shows Godwin’s powerful influence on 
Shelley and Bulw er Lv tton , but it w as reserv ed 
for a Frenchman, M 6mile Lcgouis, to show in 
La JeunessL de Woidsworih (1896, Eng trans 
1897) that ‘The Prelude’ and ‘The Borderers’ 
w'ere as strongly Godw mian as the ‘ L)Tical 
Ballads ’ were anti Godw mian 

Caleb IVtlhains, the most interesting and onginal 
of Godw in’s nov els, is altogether a w ork of cMra- 
ordinar) art and power It has the plainness of 
narrative and the apparent rcaht) of the fictions 
of Defoe or Swift Caleb Williams, an intelligent 
V oung peasant, is cmplo\ ed as sccretar) and kindly 
treated b\ a sombre and mvstenous gentleman 
named Falkland Half b) chance and half from 
cunositv he discovers that his master has been 
guiltv of a murder, for -which he has allowed two 
innocent men to be hanged His knowledge of 
this secret costs him a long and cruel persecution 
fiom Falkland, who at Last has him arrested for 
theft Dnven to bav, Williams at his tnal dis 
closes the enme of his master, who dies of shame 
and despair, while the other is acquitted onlv to 
sufter agonies of remorse for sacrificing one who 
had been his benefactor 

Of the other novels of Godwin, St Leon alone 
will probabl) descend to postent) in companv 
with Caleb IVilltatns , though Godwin’s romances 
have all a strong family likeness If the im- 
possible hvpiothesis on which Si Leon is founded 
be admitted, then the subordinate incidents arc 
natural and justly proportioned The possessor of 
the philosopher’s stone is an interesting v isionarv 
—a French Falkland of the sivteenth centur), and 
as unfortunate, for his miraculous gifts entail but 
miser) on himself and bring ruin to his famil) 
Even exhaustlcss vv ealth is in itself no blessing , 
and this is the moral of the stor) The character 
of the heroic Marguente, wife of Leon, is one of 
the authoPs finest delineations Bethlem Gabor is 
also a vigorous and striking sketch, though intro- 
duced too late m the novel to relieve flagging 
interest 

Prom ‘Caleb Williams’ 

I am conceive of no shock greater than that I received 
from the sight of Mr Falkland His appearance on tlie 
last occasion on which we met had been haggan], ghost 
like, and wild, cnerg) m his gestures, and frenzv in his 
aspect. It was now the appearance of a corpse. He 
was brought in, in a chair, unable to stand, fatigued 
Md almost destroyed by the joume) he had just taken. 
His vasage was colourless , his limbs destitute of motion, 
almost of bfe. His head reclined upon his bosom, ex 
cept that now and then he lifted it up, and opened 
his eyes wath a languid glance, immcdiatel) after which 
he sank back into his former apparent insensibility 


He seemed not to have llirec hours to live. He had 
kept his chamber for several weeks, Imt the summons 
of the magistrate had liccn delivered to him at his 
bedside, his orders rcsjiccling Ictlcra and written papeis 
hcing so peremptor) that no one dared to dwobey them. 
Upon reading tlic paper, he was seized with a veiy 
dangerous fit, but as soon ns lie recovered, he rasidtd 
upon Iming convC)ed, with all practicable expedition, 
to the place of apiioinlmcnt I alkland, in the mm 
helpless state, was still Falkland, finn m command, 
and capable to extort obedience from every one thi' 
approacbcvl bim 

Mint a sight was tins to me' Here was Falkland, 
sokmnl) brought before a magistrate to answer to a 
charge of murder Here I stood, havang already declared 
m)^clf the author of the cliarge, gravclv and sacredlv 
pledged to support it Tins was m) situation, and 
thus situated I was called upon immediatcl) to act My 
whole frame shook, 1 would cagcrlv have consented 
that that moment should have been the last of im 
existence I, however, bclievcri that the conduct nenr 
most indispensabh incumbent on me vats to lav the 
emotions of my soul naked before ro) hearers. I looked 
first at Mr Falkland, and then at the magistrate and 
attendants and then at ^Ir Falkland again 'M) voice 
was suffocated with agony I began ‘Mould to Goa 
It were possible forme to retire from this scene wirtioat 
uttering another word 1 I would brave the consequentxs 
— I would submit to anv imputation of cowardice, false- 
hood, and profligac), rather than add to tlie weight cf 
misfortune wath which Mr Falkland is overwhelmed. 
But the situation, and the demands of Mr Fall land hun 
self, forbid me He in compas-mon for whose falleii 
state I would willingly forget every jntcre.->t of my own, 
would compel me to accuse, that he might enter upon 
his justification I wall confess cvety sentiment of mv 
heart Mr Fall land Well 1 nows — 1 affirm it m hts 
presence — how unwillmglv I have proceeded to thi 
extremity I have reverenced him, he was worthy of 
reverence. From the first moment I saw him, I con 
ccivcd the most ardent admiration He condescended 
to encourage me , I attached mvsclf to him w ith the 
fullness of affcclion lie was unbappv , I e,xcned my 
self with youthful cunosity to discover the secret of his 
woe riiis was the Ixigmmng of mkfortune. Mhal 
shall I say ? He was indeed the murderer of Tyarel ' 
He suffered the Hawkinses to lie executed, knovnng tot 
thev were innocent, and that he alone was guilty ' After 
successive surmises, after vanous indiscretions on my 
part, and indications on his, he at length confided to me 
at full the fatal tale ' Mr Falkland I I most solemnlv 
conjure you to recollect yourself Did 1 ever prove 
mvscir unworthy of your confidence’ The secret was a 
most painful burden to me it was the exlremcst follv 
that led me untlunkingly to gain possession of it , hut I 
would have died a thousand deaths rather tlian betray 
it. It was the jealousy of vour owai thoughts, and the 
weight that hung upon your mind, that led you to watcli 
my motions, and conceive alarm from every particle o 
my conduct \ on began in confidence — win did yon 
not continue m confidence? 1 fell at last mto the 
hands of the miscreants. In this temblc situation I, fov 
the first lime, attempted, by turning informer, to throw 
the weight from mvself Happily for me, the London 
magistrate listened to my tale with insolent contenij^ 
I soon, and long, repented of my rashness, and rcjoicea 
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m my miscamage I acknowledge that m lanoiis wajs 
Mr Falkland showed humanilj towards me during this 
penod. He would ha\e preiented my going to prison 
at first , he contnbuted to m\ sulisistcnce during mj 
detention , he had no,‘-hare in the pursuit that had been 
set on fool against me he at length procured my dis 
charge when hroughl forward for tnal But a great part 
of his forbearance \ as unknovai to me , I supposed him 
to lie my unrelenting pursuer 1 could not forget that, 
whoever heaped calamities on me m the sequel, the) all 
onginatcd m hts forged accusation. Tlie prosecution 
against me for fc1on\ was now at an end Mh) were 
not m) suffenngs permitted to teramnale then, and I 
allowed to hide m) wear) head m some oljscure )et 
tranquil retreat? Had 1 not suffiacntlj proved my con I 
stanev and fidcht) ’ W ould not a compromise m this 
situation have been most wise imd most secure? But , 
the restless and jealous anxiety of ^Ir FalHand would 
not permit bun to rcposC the least atom of confidence I 
riui onK compromise that he proposed was, that, wath | 
m) own hand, I should sign m)-self a \illam I refused 
this proposal, and have e\er since been dnicn from 
place to place, depnied of peace, of honest fame, e\cn 
of lircad For a long lime I persisted m the resolution 
that no emergenc) should contert me into the assailant 
In an evil hour I at last hstene^l to mj resentment and 
impatience, and the hateful mistake into which 1 fell ^ 
has pro-lucerl the present scene I now sec that mislal e 
m all Its cnormit) I am sure that if I had opened m) , 
heart to "Mr FnUIand, if I had told to him privately ' 
tile tale that I hasc now been telling he could not 
ha\e resisted mv rea onabic demand. After all hts pre 
cautions, ht must ultimatel) have depended upon mj 
forbearance. Could he be sure that if I were at last 
worked up to disclose eservthing 1 knew, and to enforce | 
it wath all the energ) I could exert, I should obtain no 
credit’ If he must in every case be at my mere), m | 
which mode ought be to hate sought hts safetj — m con | 
aliation, or in inexoraldc cruelty? 'Mr Falkland is of ^ 
a noble nature 1 es ' m spite of the catastrophe of j 
Tyrrcl, of the mnserable end of the Hawkinses, and 
of all that I bate mj-self suffered, I affirm that he has ] 
qualities of the mo^t admirable kind It is therefore 
impossible that he could hate resisted a franl and 
fenent expostulation, the frankness and the fervour m 
1 hich the whole soul xvas poured out I despaired 
while It was )et time to ha\c made the just expenment , 
hut my despair was cnminal, was treason against the 
soicrcignty of truth. I hate told a plain and unadol 
terated tale. I came hither to curse, but I remain to 
bless. 1 came to accuse, but am compelled to apphud. ! 
I proclaim to all the \ orld that Mr Falkland is a man 
worth) of affection and Imdncss, and that I am mj-sclf 
the basest and most odious of mijnkind I Never will I 
forgiie mj'self the iniquitj of this da) The memory 
will alwajs haunt me, and imbiiter every hour of mj 
existence In thus actmg, I haxe been a murderer — a 
cool, deliberate, unfeeling murderer I hate said wlial 
my accursed prcnpilalion has obliged me to saj Do 
with me as )OU please. I ask no fax our Death xvould 
be a kindness compared to what I feel ' ’ 

Such were the accents dictated by my remorse I 
poured them out tnth uncontrollable impetuosit), for 
my heart xvas pierced, and I xvas compelled to give vent 
to Its anguish Dvery one that heard me xvas petrified 
XTith astonishment Tver) one that heard me was 
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melted into tears lliej could not resist the ardour xvith 
which I praised the great qualities of Falkland , Ihej 
manifested their sjonpathy in the tokens of my penitence 

How shall I describe the feelings of this unfortunate 
man ’ Before I began he seemed sunk and debilitated, 
mcapahle of any strenuous impression When 1 men 
tioned the murder, I could perceive in him an inxoluntarv 
shuddering, though it vas counteracted, parti) bv the 
feebleness of his frame, and partlv bj the energx of his 
mind This was an allegation he expected, and he had 
endeavoured to prepare himself for it But there xvas 
mucli of what 1 said of which he had had no previous 
conception When I expressed the anguish of ro) mind, 
he seemed at fir.-t startled and alarmed lest this should 
be a new expedient to gain credit to my tale IIis 
indignation against me xvas great for having retained all 
my resentment towards him, thus, as it might he, in^ 
the last hour of his existence It was increased when 
he discovered me, as he supposed, using a pretence of 
liberaht) and sentiment to give new edge to m) hos 
lilit) But os I went on, he could no longer resist He 
saw nij sincenl) , he xvas penetrated wath mj gnef and 
compunction. He rose from his seat, supported b\ the 
attendants, and — to mj infinite astonishment — threw 
Iitmeelf into my arms ' 

‘ \\ illiams,’ said he, ‘ you have conquered 1 I sec too 
late the greatness and elevation of jour mmd I con 
fess that it is to mj fault, and not jours, that it is to the 
excess of jealousy tliat was ever burning m mj bosom 
that I owe mj rum I could have resisted any plan of 
maliaous accusation you might have brou^^ht against 
me But I see that the artless and manl) story jou 
have told has earned conviction to cxerj hearer All 
mj prospects are concluded All that I most ardently 
desired is for ever frustrated I have spent a life of the 
basest crueli) to cover one act of momentarx vice, and 
to protect myself against the prejudices of my 'species 
I stand now completelx detected My name w ill lie con 
secrated to infamy, while your heroism, xour patience, 
and your virtues will be for ever admired Ion have 
inflicted on me the most fatal of all mischiefs, but I 
bless the liand that wounds me. And now ’ — turning to 
the magistrate — ‘and now do with me os you please I 
am prepared to suffer all the vengeance of the law ’ 

From ‘Political Justice ’ 

Speak the language of truth and reason to x our child, 
and be under no apprehension for the result Show him 
that what you recomracud is truly valuable and desirable, 
and fear not but he will desire it Convince his under 
standing, rmd you enlist all his powers animal and 
intellectual m your service. Hon long has the genius 
of education been disheartened and unnerved by the 
pretence that man is Ixim all that it is possible for 
him to become? How long has the jaigon imposed 
upon the world, wbicli would persuade us that in in 
struclmg a man you do not add to but unfold Ins 
stores? The miscarnages of education do r.ol proceed 
from the boundedness of its powers, but from the 
mistakes with which it is accompanied We often 
inspire disgust, where we mean to infuse desire We 
ore wTapped up m ourselves, and do not observe as 
we ought, step by step the sensations that pass in the 
mind of our hearer We mistake compulsion for per- 
suasion, and delude ourselves into the belief that des 
polism IS the road to the heart. 
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Education ivill proceed with a firm step and with 
genuine lustre when those who conduct it shall know 
what a aast field it embraces , when they shall be aware 
that the efTect, the question whether the pupil shall be 
a man of perseverance and enterprise or a stupid and 
inamraate dolt, depends upon the powers of those under 
whose direction he is placed, and the skill with which 
those powers shall be applied Industry will be exerted 
watli tenfold alacrity when it shall be generally confessed 
that there are no obstacles to our improtcment which 
do not yield to the powers of industn Multitudes wall 
ne\er exert the energy necessary to extraordinary success 
till they shall dismiss the prejudices that fetter them, get 
nd of the chilling system of occult and inexplicable 
causes, and consider the human mind as an intelligent 
agent, guided by motives and prospects presented to the 



From the Portrsit by John Opie R. A- 

understanding, and not by causes of which we have no 
proper cognisance and Can form no calculation 

Apply these considerations to the subject nf politics, 
and they will authorise us to infer that the excellencies 
and defects of the human character are not denved from 
causes beyond the reach of ingenuity to modify and 
correct If we entertain false views and be involved in 
pemiaous mistakes, this disadvantage is not the offspring 
of an irresistible destiny We have been ignorant, we 
have been hasty, or we have been misled Remove the 
causes of this ignorance or this miscalculation, and the 
effects will cease. Show me in the clearest and most 
unambiguous manner that a certain mode of proceeding 
IS most reasonable m itself or most conducive to my 
interest, and I shall mfallibly pursue that mode, ns long 
as the views you suggested to me continue present to my 
mind. The conduct of human beings in every situation 
IS governed by the judgments they make and the sensa 
tions that are commumcated to them 

S«, bendts the Life by Mr Kegan Paul above ated (1876), 
Harhtts spirit cf tkr Agr (.875) Mr L«he Stephens English 
Thought m the Eightltnfh Centuiy CiSld) and the SheUcy litera 
ture generally, as well as the work* named m the article below on 
Alary Wollttonecraft Godwin 


Marj WolIstOMccraft Godwin (1759-97), 
the prolomartyr of the Rights of Women, was 
bom at Hoxton of Insh extraction, the second 
of SIX children Her father was a drunken ne’er 
do wcel who squandered £10,000, and was always 
shifting abouL At nineteen Mary went out to 
cam her own livelihood, and for ten years v/as a 
companion at Bath, a schoolmistress at Ncwing 
ton Green, and governess m Lord Kingsborough's 
family at Mitchclstovvn, Dubhn, and Bristol Of 
those ten years the diief events were her mother's 
death (1780), the flight of a sister, with JIary’s 
help, from a brutal husband (1784) , and a visit 
to Lisbon to nurse a dying fnend (1785) Then 
m 1788, about which time she gave up church 
going, she turned translator and literaiy adviser ’ 
to Johnson, the London publisher, who the year 
before had paid her ten guineas for her Thou^hit 
OH the Edncaiton of DaughUrs In this capacity 
she became acquainted, not only wath the htcraU 
of the day, but with reformers — Paine, Priestley, 
and the painter Fuseli That acquaintance bore 
twofold fmiL On the one hand, in 1791, she pro- 
duced lier Answer to Burke’s Reflections on tH 
French Revolution, and m 1792 her Vindication 
of the Rights of Woman, a liook, dedicated to 
Talleyrand, which made her both famous and 
infamous On the other hand, her fncndship for 
Fuseli ripened into love, and ‘to snap the chain 
of this association’ (for Fuseli was a married 
man) she started alone for Pans in the winter 
of 1792 There, as a witness of the ‘Terror,’ 
she collected maienals for licr valuable but 
never-finished Historical and Moral View of the 
Ftcnch Revolution (vol 1 1794), and there, in 
Apnl 1793, she met Captain Gilbert Imlay, an 
Amencan timber-merchant and author of a bool 
on the western temtory of the Amencan Union. 
In Apnl 1794 at Havre she bore him a daughter, 
Fanny , in November 1795, after a four months’ 
visit to Scandinavia as his ‘wife’ and accredited 
agent, she tned to drown herself from Putney 
Bndge Imlay, whom she adored, had cruelly 
deserted her But soon she resumed her old 
tasks , soon (m nine months’ time) she was 
living, or rather not living, with Godwin, fot 
both kept their separate lodgings in Somers 
town TTicy had first met in 1791 In August 
1797, five months after their mamage, she gave 
birth to a daughter, Mary’, who became Shelley’s 
second wife, in September she died (see the 
articles on Godwin and on Shelley) 

The Vindication, whose text is the equality of 
the sexes, is a curious medley of genius and 
turgidity, religion and over- outspokenness , '1 
was years in advance of its age, if only m its 
advocacy of gov'emment day-schools. Among 
her other wntings were Onepnal Stories for Chil- 
dren (1791 , illustrated by Blake) , Letters wrtUen 
during a Short Residence in Sweden, Norway, 
and Denmark (1796), and Posthitmons Works 
(4 vols 1798), these last compnsing The Wrongs 



Thomas Robert Malthus 


■of Woman or i\latia., a F ragmeni, and tlie 
passionate Letters to Imlay 

Mr Kcgan Pauls edtlion of these Letters (1879) ® Memoir 

her see also the Memoirs by Godwin (1798) and by Mrs 
Pennell (‘Eminent Women bene», 1885) 'ITic Vindtcation 
U’aS' reprinted vnth an introduction b> Mrs Pennell m the Scott 
Librarj (1895). 

Tlionins Robert MaltUns (i 766- 1834), author 
of the Essay on the Principle of Population., was 
bom of good family at his father’s estate near 
Dorking, became a Fellow of Jesus College, Cam- 
bndge, and m 1797 curate at A.lbury in Surrey 
In 1798 he published anonymously his famous 
Essay, of which m 1803 he brought out a greatly 
enlarged and altered edition In it he maintained 
tliat the optimistic hopes of Rousseau and Godwin 
are rendered baseless by the natural tendency of 
population to increase faster than the means of 
suljsistcncc. The only limit to its increase is the 
w-ant of room and food With man, the instinct 
of propagation is controlled by reason , but c\ en 
in Ins case the ultimate check to population is the 
want of food, though there arc both prc\cnti\c 
and positne checks — the preventive being moral 
restraint or prophylactic methods The positive 
checks include unwholesome occupations, severe 
labour, extreme poverty, bad nursing, large towns, 
■excesses of ill kinds, diseases and epidemics, wars, 
plague, and famine. Malthus gives no sanction 
to the theories and practices currently knowai as 
Malthusianism An amiable and benevolent man, 
he suffered much misrepresentation and abuse at 
the hands of both revolutionanes and conserva- 
tives The problem had been handled by Frank- 
lin, Hume, and many other wnters, but Malthus 
crystallised the views of those writers, and pre- 
sented them in systematic form with elaborate 
proofs denved from history Darwin saw, ‘on 
•reading Malthus On Population, that natural selec- 
tion was the incvit ible result of the rapid increase 
of all organic beings,’ for such rapid increase 
necessarily leads to the struggle for existence , 
and Mr H G Wells, most audacious of those who 
have a prophetic glimpse of the future rcconstruc- 
■tion of social conditions, describes the Essay as the 
most ‘shattering’ book that ever has been or will 
be written In 1804 Malthus marned happily, and 
next year was appointed Professor of Political 
Economy and Modern History in the East India 
college at Haileybury, a post which he occupied 
till his death He wrote other two important 
works. An Tnqmry into the Nature and Progress 
■of Rent (1815), largely anticipating Ricardo, and 
Principles of Political Economy (1820) Thus 
Malthus states part of his thesis m the first 
chapter of the Essay 

It may safely Ijc pronounced, tlicrcfore, that popula 
tion, when unchecked, goes on doubling itself every 
twenty five years, or increases m a geometrical ratio 

The rate according to which the productions of the 
earth may lie supposed to increase, it will not be so easy 
to determine. Of this, however, we may be perfectly 


certain, that the ratio of their increase must be totally 
of a different nature from the ratio of the increase of 
population 

That we may be the better able to compare tlic 
increase of population and food, let us make a supposi 
tion which, without pretending to accuracy, is clearly 
more favourable to the power of production in the 
earth than any expenence we have had of its qualities 
will warrant 

Let us suppose that the yearly additions which might 
be made to the former average produce, instead of 
decreasing, which they certainly would do, were to 
remain the same , and that the produce of this island 
might be increased every twenty five years, by a quantity 
equal to what it at present produces The most enthu 
siastic speculator cannot suppose a greater increase than 
this In a few centuries it would make every acre of 
land in the island like a garden 

If this supposition be applied to the whole earth, 
and if It be allowed that the subsistence for man which 
the earth affords might be increased every twenty five 
years by a quantity equal to what it at present produces, 
this will be supposing a rate of increase much greater than 
we can imagine that any possible exertions of mankind 
could mal e It 

It mav be fairly pronounced, therefore, that, consider- 
ing the present average state of the earth, the means of 
subsistence, under arciimstanccs the most favourable to 
human industry, could not possibly be made to increase 
faster tlian in an anlhmetical ratio 

1 he necessary effects of these tvvo different rates of 
increase, when brought together, will be very stnleing 
Let us call the population of this island eleven millions , 
and suppose the present produce equal to the easy support 
of such a number In the first twenty five years the 
population would be twenty two millions, and the food 
licmg also doubled, the means of subsistence would lie 
equal to this increase In the next twenty five years 
the population would be forty foUr millions, and the 
means of subsistence only equal to the support of thirty 
three millions In the next penod the population would 
be eighty eight millions, and the means of subsistence just 
equal to the support of half of that number And at 
the conclusion of the first century the population would 
be a hundred and seventy six millions, and the me.ans of 
subsistence only equal to the support of fifty five millions, 
leaving a population of a hundred and twenty one 
millions totally unprovided for 

faking the whole earth, instead of this island, enn 
gration would of course be excluded , and, supposing 
the present population equal to a thousand millions, the 
human spcacs would increase as the numbers i, 2, 4, 8, 
16, 32, 64, 128, 256, and subsistence as I, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
8, 9 In two centunes tlic population would lx; to the 
means of subsistence as 256 to 9 , in three centunes ns 
4096 to 13, and in two thousand years the difference 
would be almost incalculable. 

In this supposition no limits whatever are placed to the 
produce of the earth It may increase for ever, and lx: 
greater than any assignable quantity , yet still the power 
of population being m every penod so much supenor, 
the increase of the human species can only be kept down 
to the level of the means of subsistence by the constant 
operation of the strong law of necessity, acting ns a check 
upon the greater pow er 
See Bonar b Malthus and hit tffext (1885). 
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Ocorjic Alcvauder Stevens (1710-84), 
author of A Lecturu icfwn Hiads, dramatic sketches 
of contemporarj follies, and of the famous song, 
‘Cease, rude Boreas, blustering rniler,’ was bred 
a London tradesman, became an unsuccessful 
actor, and secured a precanous Juelihood b> 
writing poems, poor dramas, burlesques, skits, 
and ‘humorous miscellanies,’ and bv gi'ing single- 
handed ‘entertainments,’ a department of song, 
speech, and extravaganza in which he was a 
pioneer In a collection of songs by vanous 
hands published b) him, ‘Hearts of Oak’ was 
first definitelj asenbed to Gamck 

Charles IHbrtin (1745-1814), writer and com 
poser of manj famous songs, was bom at South 
arapton, earl) attracted notice by his singing, and, 
still a bo), composed an operetta, The Shephenfs 
Arltfice, which was produced at Covent Garden in 
1762 He subsequent!) lived an unsettled life as 
an actor and composer of stage music, and on 
occasion sang and accompanied himself on his owai 
instrument. He quarrelled frcquentlv andviolentl) 
with patrons like Garrick, made himself impossible 
under Sheridan’s management at Drur)’ Lane, 
neglected his first wife, and cherished irregular 
relations with vanous other women In 178S he 
commenced a senes of musical entertainments 
(sometimes diversified with cquestnan feats), which 
acquired great celebnty , the first was entitled The 
Whim of the Moment He retired in 1805 with 
a pension of £200 granted him two )cars before , 
il^ \/as wathdrawn m 1807, when he returned 
to public life with unfortunate financial results 
DiMin V rote nearlv a hundred sea-songs, ‘the 
solace of sailors in long vo)ages, m storms, and 
in battles’— among the best ‘ Poor Jack’ and ‘Tom 
Bowling,’ one of the first, ‘Blow high, blow low,’ 
sung in Dibdm’s piece called Siragho m 1776, 
was brought to birth during a gale on the return 
vo) age from Calais, whither he had fled to escape 
a debtor’s pnson Seamen are wont to sa) it is 
only too obvaous that his sea songs arc songs 
written about the sea and about seamen, not b\ 
one of themselves, but by a t)T7ical landsman 
Another famous song of the inexhaustible verse- 
wnter is The Anchorsmiths ’ He also wrote 
nearly sev ent) dramatic pieces 

Tom Bowlins 

Here, a sheer hulk, lies poor Tom Bowling, 

The darling of our crev , 

Tso more he 11 hear the tempest howling 
For Death has broached him to 
His form -wax of the manliest heani), 

His heart was kind and soft 
Faithful lielow he did Ins dut), 

But now he ’s gone aloft 

Tom never from his v ord departed, 

His virtues were so rare , 

His fnends were many and true hearted 
His Poll was kind and fair 


And then lie ’d smg bo blithe and joil) , 

Ah, man) ’s the time and oft ' 

But mirth is turned to melanchol), 

I or 1 om IS gone aloft. 

\et shall poor lorn find pleasant weather, 

^Mltn He, who all commands, 

Shall give, to call life's crew together. 

The word to pipe all hands. 

Thus Death, who kinge and tar-, despatches. 

In vain Tom 's life has doffed 
For though his bod) ’s under hatches, 

Ills soul is gone aloft 

Poor Jack. 

Go, patter to lubbers and svvalis, do )ou sec, 

’Bout danger, and fear, and the like , 

\ tight water boat and goofl sea room give me, 

And tl a nt to a little I '11 stnl e 
Tliougli the tempest top gallant mast smack smoo'h 
should smite, 

iVnd shiver each splinter of wood, 

Clear the deck, '■tow the vanis, and bouse everything light. 
And under reefed foresail we’ll scud 
Avast ’ nor don l think me a milksop so soft, 

To be taken for trifle-, aback , 

Torthev sa) there sa Providence sits up aloft, 

To keep watch for the lift of poor Jacl ’ 

1 he-arU our good chaplain palav er one da) 

About souls, heaven, nierc) , and such , 

And, m) timliers ' vvhat lingo he ’d coil and belay , 

\\h>, ’tw as just all as one as High Dutch , 

For he said hov>- a sparrow can’t founder, d )e see. 
Without orders that come down below , 

And a manv fine things that proved clearl) to me 
That prov idcncc takes us in low 
For, says he, do vou mind me, let storms e'er so oft 
Take the top sails of sailors aback 
There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft. 

To keep watch for the life of poor Jack ' 

Two of bi 5 ions, Charlts (irtiS-iSsj) and Thomas John (1771- 
1841) wrote songs and dramas Scel 3 iUlinsAutohiO£Taphj’( 4 Xol 5 . 
1803) and Tht Dttdtus bj E R. Bibdin (iBESJ 

Jolm CoIIiiES, actor entertainer, and song- 
wnter, was humbl) bom at Bath , wns bred a 
sta) maker but became a fairl) successful actor 7 
and from 1775 Bl! the end of the centuo 
in London and elsewhere popular entertainments 
which were a mcdlev of anecdotes, theatrical 
reminiscences, jokes, mock-heroic speeches, senti- 
ments, and cancature of Scotsmen, Inshmen, and 
^^clshmen He died in 1808, havang for some 
)cars been part-propnetor of a Birmingham 
newspaper, in which his songs (some of them 
represented in anthologies like Palgravc’s and 
Locker-Lampson’s) w ere onginall) published. One 
‘trul) noble poem,’ To-morrow, vvas obvaouslv 
suggested b) alter Pope’s Old hf ait’s IVish (set 
page 98) 

To-morrow 

In the downhill of life, when I find I ’m declining, 

May m) lot no less fortunate l>c 
Than a snug elbow-ehair can afford for reclining 
And a cot that o’erlooks the wade sea , 
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\\ Uh an aniWing pafl pon\ to paci. ocr tl t lat n, 

WIiIIl I carol a\ aj idle sorroi , 
jVnti blithe a'i the lari lint each daj hails the tlaan, 
I/roh fon. anl «ith ho|)e for to morro 

Vi ith a porch at mj dorr, lioth for shelter and shade ton, 
As the sunshine or ran nia> pres nil , 

And a small spot of ground for the use of the spade too, 
With a liarn for the luse of the (lail 
A con for Di) daita, a dog for my game 
-ilnd a purse uhen a friend ai-anu to horror , 

I 11 cn no nabob Ins nches or fame. 

Nor uliat honours await lam to morro i 

Trom the hh ak northern blast may my cot be completcK 
Secured by a neiglibounng hill 
And at night may repo e steal up m me more sirccily 
By the sound of a murmuring nil 
\nd s bile peace and plenty I find at my board, 

Wth a heart free from siclnc'-. and sorroi , 

^\lth my fnends may I share what to das mar afford, 

\nd let them spread the table to morrow 

A.nd rrhen I at last must llirorr off tins frail corermg 
^^'hlch I’ve rrorn for three score years and ten, 

On the brink of the grare 1 11 not seek to keep hovenng. 
Nor my thread rviih to spin o’er again 
But mr face in the glass I II serenely surrey, 

And rrath smiles count caeli wrinkle and furrow , 

As this old rrom out slutf winch is threadbare to day. 

May become everlasting to morrow 

Senfsertjt I -aa, erCelLnst Dc^er I Dlth c/a!l Sertt(iZtn) 
H a rro’ume of his poems, 

Tlioinas llorfon 11764-1S38), dnmatist, w is 
bom m Durham and quitted Lincoln's Inn for 
plar waating For thirtr fire years he bred at 
I’angboum near Reading, and finallr settled in 
London, where he died Between his first drama, 
Coluirbiis (1792), and Ins musical farce, 7 //< 
Invtiti-iblcs (1828), lie produced some fire and 
twenty pieces, besides others written in eollabo- 
ration with his son Many of them were ren 
successful, and had parts m them wliirh became 
famous Spted l/tc P/oitjn, acted it Corent 
(>ardcn forty one times in 179S and rcpcatcdlr 
rerired, is a fire act comedr rritii some of the 
r orsi tiults of transpontine mclodmna , it u ill 
conslrueted, and the incidents arc not led up to , 
the personages bcharc in an incredibly irrational 
manner, and often snirtl dnrel and talk fustian 
Rut It coni tins some happy strokes, and bad the 
hick of introduang Mrs (.,nindy to the world In 
the plar she does not sjKiciticallr appear m the 
character the world has in'-istid m assoeiiting 
rrnh her n imc She is In no meins the meama 
tio 1 of suspicion and ccnsoriotisnc-s of narrow - 
mindidnc'-s and philistine prejiidne On tlic 
contrtrr she is 'imjih the neighlro ir fanners 
worthr wafe of whom Darrc Ashficld is yust a 
little jcahnis Dime \snficld is annoyed r-licn 
Mrs (jnndr s butter is p-~ii c<i as ibc Inst in Uic 
m trl ei , sin is ph oed if she reecuTS a compli 
ment, tint Mrs Cmndr shrui’d be thrre to hear t, 
ivnd fe'ls lint herb ipp ness at ll e sob ndojrof her 
orrnprcttr daiigli'er inarragc 'o a ,,rrt!ennn of 


rank r ill no* Ije complete unless 'dr (irund/ r 
there to r itness it, and be a little huniblcti ni 
consequence Mrs Grundr, so far from b. n„ i 
unircr'al or spiteful uti^nr luoanu, is from lur 
various ind undisputed cxeelleni cs an me liable 
s andard of reference in Dame A'lificld s inimi 
and conversation, to the grt it annoy amc ot 
Farmer Ashficld I lie firmer Ins nothing to s \y 
ag iinsi Mrs (srundy lieri-clf, it is m his wife be 
sees signs of an un imi iblc tt nqier \trs Orundy 
never actii illy apjicars m the plar, but is referred 
to in the following p,assa„e', and in them only 

Mrs Grundy 

Fririip \slll ini) e// a r/iV iilh ! ts rt 1 ju'; t n 
tie /all /aVrllrMi Asm III p, •' J / rf P/t an , 

Asntuld Well, (lame, welcome whoam What m r a 
dot thee bring rrum marl el 

/Itn I W Ini news hiisban 1 ’ What I hare air ly' 
toll llicc that Farmer (iruuf'r's wheat broii^^hl fi 
shillings a i)uarter more lli in ours did 
Ub Ml the Iretler ror he 

I>tme Ml ’ tile sim seems to shme on pj'-po‘v fo' Itiin 
tih Come, eomc, Mis<Us, as til's* has not tit grne 
to thank tiO'I for prosperous tun d'n t thce grumht 
rrhen they !«. unkindly a bit 

Djnu \nd I assure thee Dame Ijiaindy b t(i r r ' 
(juilc the eraek of the marl el 

It quiet, rroolyc? air avs ibiig 'hugmg llaim 
(jrundy mio mr enrs— what will lirs Gniiidv ray > Win 
will lire ( runilr tliml ’ Causl thee he quiet, h* hr 
alone anil liehirc thyself pratty ’ 

Drme Certainly I can — 1 'll tell thee, Tunimu', r In 
she saul at church last huiiday 

■i ' < aiisl thee tell what parson nid? '•oi' Thfii 
] II tell thee A' ran] that enrr were as foul veed s' 
grows, and canl ers all rvholcsomt plants that Ise p u i 
—that s what a aid 

Pune And do you think I enrr Mrs GrimK, mdesal 
W hy dan t dice let cii ll ralon,. then * li’ovuily 
think when ihee goe'^l to t o her rru-M the \wrs‘ yocslm i 
thee 11 ae 'ill lie if Mrs Orundy s there? Aca h qinr 
and bcliart pratly, doo 'e. lias thec brought b 'am tt" 
SthJur) AfW? 

Ptme No, I ummns but 1 liarekrouaht a r ue I u Ig 
of new s w Ith me 1 ir-l nii I for,-iuo I I s r 'Ucli mor, 
of coaclies senranls, anl rragnis all U 'on n i, to s,, 
Mn.1 llandr an I all c nnn,, to the ca i' , an 1 a I an i 
onie r-oiing ni-n dres e 1 all m I uc juli d of In hat lo 
nie an 1 said ‘NIr \shli--l I do m ils 'r-a r pr j,,,,. 
serling th it letter to rmir liu'h ni' '^ot'erei s js' 
rri bout his hat Oh, Tunimi', ha*' row >ar_n Ime 'fr* 
Orundy leml c 1 

-If Dom ^Irs firumlr I" qi ic* au'l !c 1 trail 
rrooKv,'* J/’wi/] ’My dear I -rm-r' f/i? efiu 
! ]. Til anl yc, mr ram- t'l r rn r i dl tny r* r 

vml *Mr iDar 1 araier’ 

/hr e I'lTirer- wl r ihc" 'rt him? T'airi s, - 

‘Mr d ai her her ’’Ds fnm c- r n n d'i e, 

f / < > ' ’s ' d cl (nv a- ’ di_ ' ri t I ' -ei r o w * 

* Mr dear 1 cv-*! "r o i ill I" tj r ' /r > f <r- ! r 

he' rr’n gr-tts r r i",. I'-^nt i ' 1! r ‘ r , i 'si'/ 

1 rrr c phn ppr t-'l 1 r 1 ess- ' or a f v. ho 1 

3 chsl* Cl-b-see it 1 Nc N Vr 1 I W S *’**--- jy 7 i* ‘--T 

vtit 1 ->t f *> r *lrlr trial t e 1 ‘er M I IJa ** f -f ' 
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Dame Handy Bart— pugli 1 Bart, stand', for Haro 
night, mnn. 

Ash Likely, likely Drabbit it, only to think of the 
7 \VT.ps and changes of this world ! 

Dame Our Nelly mamed to a great baronet 1 1 

wonder, Tummus, what Mrs Grundy will say ^ 

Ash Now, woolye be quiet and let I read-—* And she 
has proposed bringing me to sec you , an offer, I hope, ns 
acceptable to my dear fey ther ’ 

Dame * And mother’ 

Ash Hlejs her, how jireltily she do n rite ‘ feythcr,’ 
dan t she? 

Dame And ‘ mother ' 

Ash 1 cs, but feythcr first, though — * as acceptable 
to my dear fcytlier and mother os to their affectionate 
daughter, Susan Aslificld ' 

A facetious personage m the play, seeing Dame 
Ashfield making lace on a pillow, opens the con 
\ersation thus 

Poh How do you do? How do you do? Making 
lace, 1 pcrceiie Is it a common employment here? 

Dame Oh, no, sir , nobody can make it in these parts 
but myself Mrs Grundi, indeed, pretends, but, poor 
woman, she knows no more of a than you do 

Bab Tlian I do? that’s lastly welL My dear madam 
I passed two months at Mechlin for the express purpose. 

Dame Indeed ! 

Bob You don’t do it right , now I can do it much 
better than that One me leave, and I’ll show you the 
true Mechlin method [Tums the cushion round, Ineeh 
doaiu,andbegins’i'or! ing] First you sec, so — then so 

Even at live ne\t mention of her name, Mrs 
Grundy is simply a respected neighbour, not a 
prude or hy pocrite 

Ash I tell ye, 1 zee’d un gi' Susan a letter, an’ I dan’l 
like it a bit 

Dame Nor I , — if shame should come to the poor child 
— I say, Tummus, what would Mrs Gnindy say then’ 

Ash Dorn Mrs Grundy , what would my poor wold 
heart say ? but I be bound it be all innocence. 

When the brave farmer and his wafe refuse to 
turn out of their house, at the wicked baronets 
command, the (unrevealed) son of the baronet’s 
brotlier and v'ictim, the wicked baronet proceeds 
to sell up the farmer, who is in his debt The 
farmer and his wife talk over the unpleasant 
prospect 

Ash Drabbit it ! what can he do? he can’t send us tq 
gaol Why, I have com will sell for half the money I do 
owe 'un — and han't I cattle and sheep? — deadly lean, to 
be sure — and han’t I a thumping zilver watch, almost as 

big as thy head? and Dame here ha’ got How many 

silk gowns have thee got. Dame? 

Dame Three, Tummus — and sell them all, and I ’ll go 
to church m a stuff one, and let Mrs Grundy turn up her 
nose ns much as she ple,ases ’ 

By a well-nigh miraculous intervention the tide 
turns, and a wealthy suitor asks the farmer’s 
daughter m’ marriage. 

Ash Drabbit, I shall walk in the road all day to zee 
Sue nde by in her own coach 

Susan You must nde with me, father 


Dame I s.ay, Tummus, wlnt will Mrs Grundy say 
then? 

And a little farther on 

Ash Bless her, how nicely she do 'trip it away with 
the gentry ' 

Dame And then, Tummus, think of the wedding 

Ash {^Biyfee/tug] I declare I shall be yust the z.ainc 
ever — maybe, I may buv a smartish hndic, or a zilver 
backy stopper, or the like o* that 

Dame [Afati 1 And tlitn, when vie come out of 
church, Mrs Gntndy will be standing about tlicre 

Ash 1 shall shake hands agreeably vn’ all my fnends 
[ Apart ] 

Dasfie [Apart], Tlicn I just look at her in this 
manner 

Ash [Apait, and brciug tcruards centre] How dost 
do, Peter ? Ah, Dick ' glad to zee thee, vvi’ all my zoul ' 

Dame [Apart] Then, with a kind of half curtsey, 1 
shall \.They bump against each other 

Ash \\ hat an w old fool thee bcest, dame I Come 
along, and liehav e pnlty , do c [Eatunl 

Frederic RcMioIds (1764-1841), produced 
about a hundred plays, tragic or comic, of which 
some twenty were popular for a time at least 
He was the son of a London merchant, and was 
educated at Westminster School , but he left law 
for dramatic work, fFfz'/fr( 1785), based on Goethe, 
being his first piece. But the bulk of his work 
was in comedv, and his most successful phy tvas 
The Dranta/isf {iy 8 g) In The Caravan, produced 
by Shcnd.in at Drury Lane, a live dog was made 
to save a child from drowning m real water, and, 
as Shendan said, saved the theatre too, when at 
a crisis, by its success Rcymolds published an 
Autobiography m i8a6 

•lolm Tobin (1770-1804) was an unlucky 
dramatist, who spent weary' years in trying to 
get his plays accepted, and seeing them succes- 
sively rejected till the very year of his death, 
when bis Honey Moon, his fourteenth piece, was 
not merely accepted at Drury Lane, but secured 
a success it maintained for twenty years Tobin, 
bom m Salisbury, was articled to a solicitor in 
Lincoln’s Inn, and practised law there while pro- 
ducing his plays The Honey Moon, a comedy 
mostly m verse, was translated into French by 
Charles Nodier , other comedies, m prose or verse, 
were The Cur/cw, The Connoisseur, and The Faro 
Table A volume of bis play's was published in 
1820, vnth a Life by Miss Bcnger 

William Barnes Rhodes (1772-1826), bom 
m Leeds, became a chief teller in the Bank of 
England, and is barely remembered in literature as 
the author of a once popular burlesque, Boinbastes 
FurtosOj for of the many who know the title of 
the piece and have some notion of the character 
of the mouthing braggart who is its hero, compara- 
tively few know anv thing about the author The 
title IS obv'iously a play' on Orlando Fttrioso, and 
the design is similar to that of Carey'’s Chronon- 
Iiofonthologos, though the plot is, if possible, silher 
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audience could believe it to h'i\e been Shake 
speare’s As the play proceeded, the torrent of 
ridiculous bombast o\ertavcd the endurance of die 
audience , and iihen Kemble gra\el) declaimed— 
And nhen thi', solemn mocker> is o’er, 

the pit rose and dosed the scene w ith shrieks of 
laughter So impudent a fabrication— made the 
subject of James Pawn’s The Talk of ihe Town 
in 1885— nas perhaps ne\er before thrust upon 
public notice Tlie > oung ad\ enturer, foiled in this 
effort, attempted to earn distinction as a notelist 
and dramatist, but utterl) filled In i796 hc))ub- 
lished a confession of the Shakespearean forgert, 
An Autlienlic Accounl of ihe Shaksfei tan AfSS, 
expanded in 1805 into Confessions, in mIiicIi he 
makes this declaration ‘ I solemnly declare, first, 
that my father was pcrfectlj unacquainted xiilh 
the whole affair, beheiing the papers most firmlj 
the productions of Shakespeare Secondly, that 
I am mjsclf both the author and writer, and 
had no aid from any soul liting, and that I 
should ne\cr ha\e gone so far, but that the 
world praised the papers so much, and thereby 
flattered m\ lanitj Thirdlj, that anj publication 
which maj appear tending to pro\c the manusenpts 
genuine, or to contradict what is here stated, is 
false , this being’ the true account ’ The old man, 
whose credit was seriousl) compromised by the 
impostures, plamtuely professed till his death in 
i8oo to belictc in the whole of the documents, and 
to denj that his son could hate written the plajs 
Of the half dozen novels {The Woman of Teel ins;, 
Gondea the Monk, Rtzsio, 8 i.ch, ballads and narrativ c 
poems, satires and political squibs, and dramas 
such as Muiiiis Sccevola, it maj at least be said 
that they showed sufficient facihtj and faculty to 
prove that he had all the mental equipment neces- 
sary' to produce the forgeries He WTote a Life of 
Napoleon, translated Voltaire’s Puce lie, and did a 
vast amount of precarious and miscellaneous hack- 
work, but his work brought him little credit and 
no success, and never attracted a tithe of the notice 
that attended his youthful exploits 

Samuel Ireland, still believing in their authen- 
ticity, published Vortigern and Henr}' //, but not 
in the ‘original’ spelling, in 1799 Tlic followang 
speech by the hero was considered the ‘most 
sublime passage’ in Vorils^ern 

Vortigern Time was, alas ' I needed not this spur 
But here 's a secret and n stinging thorn, [science ' 

That w-ounds mv troubl’d nerves O! consaence ' con 
When thou didst cry, I strove to stop thy mouth. 

By boldly thrusting on thee dire ambiuon 
Then did 1 thmk myself, indeeil, a god ' 

But I was sore deceiv’d , for as 1 pass’d, 

And travers’d in proud tnumph the Basse court. 

There I saw death, clad in most hideous colours 
A sight It was, that did appal my soul , 

Yea, curdled thick this mass of blood within me 
Full fifty breathless bodies struck my sight. 

And some, watli gaping moutlis, did seem to mock me , 
While others, smiling in cold death itself, 


Scoffmglv Ixadc me look on that, which soon 
Would wrench from off mv brow tins sacre?! crown. 

And make me, too, a subject hi c themselves 
Subject I to w horn ? To thee, O ’ soverugn death ' 

That liast for the domain this world immense , 
Cliurchyards and clmmel liouses arc thy haunts, 

And ho-,[iilals thy sumptuous palaces , 

\nd vvlicn thou wouldst lie merry, thou dost clioo-e 

ITie gaudy chainl>cr of a dyang 1 mg 

Oh, tlicn thou dost wide ope tliy I»ony jaws, 

And with rude laughter and fantaslic tncls. 

Thou chpp’st ihv rattling fingers to thy sides , 

With icy hand thou tak’st him hv the feet, 

And upward so till thou dost reach his heart. 

And w rap'st him in the cloal of lasting night 

lohn Ta> 1 oi (1750-1826), founder of the 
literary family of ‘the favlors of Norvach,’ was 
in no wasc connected witli kkiiliam Tavlor, also 
‘of Norwich,’ the promoter of German studies 
m England John f lylor was a yam-factor in 
Norwich, a wntcr of many hymns used in the 
Lniianan churches, and an advanced Liberal, 
who wrote one famous song, ‘The Trumpet of 
Liberty ’ His wife, Susanna Cook, was also a 
woman of strong character and many accomplish- 
ments, the fnend of manv eminent men and women. 
Among their seven children were several authors 
— one of them, Sarah, John Austin’s wife, Tlus 
John Taylor was descended from the famous 
John Taylor (1694-J761), a Dissenting clergyman 
who taught a modified form of Tnnitananism and 
as an opponent of Calvinism and the orthodox 
doctrine of the atonement, cxciciscd a wide and 
permanent influence in England, Scotland, and 
New England Erom 1733 he was a pastor m 
Norwich, from 1757 a lecturer in the \\ arrington 
Academy [Isaac Taylor and his familv were of 
‘the Taylors of Ongar’j 

illinm Taylor, ‘of Norwich’ (i 765-1836), ts 
credited with having given a great impulse to the 
study of German literature tn England, before his 
time hardly known save in connection with some 
dramas such as Kotzc'buc’s, and some little read 
translations from Klopslock and Gessner Taylor 
did much to show his countrymen that German 
was a great literature, made the study of at incum 
bent on the learned, and so became the spiritual 
midwife of Scott and his contemporaries He 
was the son of a Unitarian merchant, entered 
his father’s counting-house in 1779, and sent next 
year to the Continent, mastered French, Italian, 
and German (1780-88) Fhc French Revolution 
indoctnnalcd him with democratic ideas and began 
the rum of his father’s business— completed by the 
Amcncan troubles and other disasters, and Taylor 
turned to literature. He introduced to English 
readers the poetry and drama of Germany, mainly 
through criticisms and translations m pcnodicals, 
collected in his Histone Survey of German Poclry 
(1828-30) The first fruits were his verse trans- 
lations of Burger’s Lenoie, Lessing’s Nathan, and 
Goethe’s Ifhigaiia tn Tauns, all wntten in 179°- 
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P\c had already translated Ltwn m 1782, but tins 
■version vvas not published till 1795, 

Ta>lor’s translation, read b> Mrs Barbauld m 
Edinburgh and repeated to him b\ a fnend who 
jiad beep present, that so stirred Scott — ‘made 
him a poet,’ Scott said — and sent him too to 
Burger Tahs of You was another book of 
translations, mainl> stones , and another outcome 
of this miscellaneous work was English Synonyms 
Discriminated (1813), where, for example, he draws 
between Fancj and Imagination the distinction 
Wordsworth adopted and worked out Tlic man- 
nensms of his prose and his word-comings led 
Mackintosh to speak of the ‘Tajlonan language.' 
He was advanced in politics, more advanced or 
even paradoxical in thcologj Borrow 's iMzcngro 
desenbes his philosoph>, his scepticism, and his 
inveterate smoking 

Hts correspondence v iin Scuthej, Scolt Mad-into^h Goduin 
and others is given in the Li'c of him bj Robb^rds (1843), and se^ 
G-org Hcrtfeld, Taylor \orwtcn^eiiU Studio ijZ'yi). 

Ticcsimus Knox (1752-1851) earned a title 
to commemoration in this v ork as compiler of the 
long-famotis Elegant Exhacts, his sermons, his 
essays, his treatises on Liberal Eattcaiion and 
on The lord's Supper, and his aggressive Wing 
Spirit of Despotism, ‘ dedicated to ’ and lev ellcd 
at Castlcrcagh, are all equallj forgotten. The son 
of a master in Merchant Ta) Iocs’ School, after- 
wards headmaster of Tunbndgc School, he vas 
educated at Merchant Taj lots’ and St John’s 
Oxford, and from 1778 to 1812 held the post at 
Tunbndge vacated bj his father He was also 
rector of two small livings in Essc-x, but from 
1812 lived mainlv in London The first Elegant 
Extracts bore to be ‘useful and entertaining pas- 
sages in prose selected for the improvement of 
scholars at classical and other schools in the art of 
speaking, in reading, ihinkmg, composing, and the 
conduct of life,' and appeared m a quarto in 1783 , 
the poetical scries appeared in 1789, and the 
Elegant Epistles, a ‘sclecuon of familiar and 
amusing letters,’ followed in 1790 Th*^ three 
senes were constantlj rcpnntcd, scparatel} or 
jointly (often in six volumes, sometimes with a 
select senes of sermons appended), on till about 
the middle of the nineteenth centurv In spite of 
the name, the selections constituted a valuable 
and most scniccable work. Even in their ovvai 
day thej must have been regarded as on the v hole 
more improving than amusing , one of the things 
that entertains a modem reader is the vaj in 
which he finds, amidst extracts from Dr Johnson, 
Dr Parr, Mr Gibbon, &.C., others described simpli- 
citer as being bv Moses, David, and Job Knoxs 
plan comprising passages from the authorised 
version of Scripture. 

rrniicis Douce (i757-’S34\ m cccentnc and 
learned antiquarv, bom in London, vvas some time 
keeper of the British ^Iuscum ^^SS , he dcs'-rvcs 
mention here mainij for his Illmtrations tfS/ale- 
spcaie (1807) and a book on 7 ne Dance of Dealt 


< ' ■ ^ ' 
(1833; He bcqucatlicd his splendid collection of 
books, MSS, pnnts, and coins to the Bodleian, 
his cnnoaities to Sir Samuel R Mejaack , and 
his letters and commonplace books to the British 
Museum m a chest not to be opened till 1900 
WTien the seal on die latter was solemnlj brol cii 
‘ and the papers examined in Maj of 1900, the 
' documents were found to contain no important 
1 mvstenes and to have little interest or value of 
' anv kind 

' William Sodicln (i757-t833), son of an 
I officer of good famdj, was born in London and 
bred at Harrow and the Militarj Academv of 
Angers When stationed with his regiment at 
Edinburgh he became Sir W alter Scott’s fnend, 
and when he retired from tlie armv, welcomed 
Scott to his house in London, and made him 
I known to manj of his intimates, who included 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Bjron, Rogers, Moore, 
and all the bnlliant htcrarv arcles tlicv repre 
sented BvTon afterwards called Sothcbv’s works 
tiw=h, and s.aid he ‘imitated evcrjbodj, and occa- 
sional!) surpassed his models ’ Sothebv published 
Poems in 1790, secured the esteem ofM'icIand bj 
a translation of Oberon (1798), and when his 
version of Mirgil’s Georgies appeared, vas ac- 
claimed b> JefTrej and Christopher North as 
auilior of the best translation in the Language. 
None of his dramas 01 a on, fultan and A {pies, 
or The Confession, LUivdyn the Gteaf, and the 
rest vsomc nine in all, m blanl verse), were suc- 
I ccssful , and his odes, epics, pocucal epistles, iS.c , 
‘On the Battle of the Nile,’ on ‘Saul,’ ‘Constance 
of Casiille ’ (in imitation of the Lady of the JjxLi), 
met widi little public favour His last consider- 
able enterpnse, a translation of the Iliad and 
the Odyssey in rhvming couplets, followed Pope’s 
' model, but vvas perhaps less Homcnc. 

Richard Sliarji (1759-1835), commonlj called 
‘ Conv ersation Sharp,’ w as bom in Newfoundland, 
and made a fortune in London as a West India 
j merchant and liat manufacturer After mingling 
m the distinguished societj of London, from the 
i dajs of Johnson and Burke to those of Bvron, 

I Rogers, and Moore, m 1S34 he published — at first 
I anonjmouslj — a volume of Lt Iters aid Essays 
I /// Prose and Jerse Rogers thought it hardlj 
! equal to Sharp’s reputation , Maclintosh however, 

! termed Sharp tlie best critic he had ever Inown 
] Sharp vvas in Parliament off and on from 1806 to 
1 1827, and left £230,000 realised m busme-s The 
1 Essais show Imow ledge of the world ard 'ound 
{ sense, as max be seen from these maxims and 
I reflections 

I Salinal writer: and taller-, arc nrt half vi cltve' as 
Uit) think themselves nor ns llicv ought to l(c The, 
do winnow the com, liv true I ul ’Us to fed up^n the 
chafl" I am smx to ndt’ that thex ilo are ilvav: 
f vpeMmg ill of others are alvi “cr* apt In Iv- orng ill 
; to them It rcqcircs 'omc talent and soaic gceteHitv 
to find on, talent ard (’encrtwi'j n n hers ll an h 
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b> finding- \-aIuablc ores in his Caithness temtoncs, 
butj alas 1 itiias found he bad ‘salted’ the shafts 
inth nch metal from Comuall — thus doubtless 
giving Scott a hint for Doustersmvel He uas 
engaged m presumably more honest mining entcr- 
pnses in the wild west of Donegal when fever 
earned him off in 1794- 

Hc had known the vcntable Freiherr Karl 
Fnednch Hieronymus von Munchhausen (1720- 
97), a veteran who had in the Russian service 
made several campaigns against the Turks, and 
at his castle of Bodenwerder, in Hanover, had 
entertained relays of fnends wath such man ellous 
tales of his single-handed prowess that ‘Munch 
hausiaden’ became a name for exploits of a 
fabulous height of achiev ement Some few actual 
reminiscences of Munchhausen’s talk — for the 
svvandhng mineralogist had been the garrulous old 
gentleman’s guest — Raspe mixed with old crusted 
fttcciice from time-honoured German jest-books 
of the sixteenth and seventeenth centunes, tales of 
wholly impossible and frankly incredible feats of 
ingenuity, dextenty, valour, and eccentnatv', and 
so produced a ‘potboiler’ of fifty small pages in 
1785, which, like the second edition next year, 
contaihed but five (II -VI ) — but by far the best — 
of the thirty-four chapters which appiear in later 
editions — the rest, later added, being by quite 
other and English penmen unknowai The original 
stones arc pure cxlravaganza, without direct or 
intentional satire, and are written in English 
which has no distinction or charm, but is so good 
as to suggest a native revaser Of the additional 
chapters, those down to Chapter XX appeared m 
a third edition in 1786 , these, wath a later supple- 
ment and a sequel constituting a second volume 
(1793), arc largely deliberate burlesque, and intro 
duce reminiscences of Lucian’s X^era Historta, and 
satincal parodies or allusions to Bruce’s Travels, 
Johnson’s Tour tn the Hebrides, Cook’s X^oyages, 
and numerous books of travel and adventure, 
with more or less facetious references to Mont 
golfieds and Lunardi’s ballooning and other con- 
temporary events of public notonety In these 
successive additions Raspe seems to have had 
no part or responsibility 

The book has passed through innumerable 
editions, and h-as been illustrated by Rowlandson, 
Crow quill, Cruikshank, Strang, and others The 
fifth edition had the honour of being done into 
German, with additions by no less a person than 
the author of Lenore, and for long Burger was 
supposed to be the original author Another 
assumption, long current, was thjit Raspe was 
the author, but had waatten the work at first in 
German A speaal German continuation in three 
volumes was published in 1800, there have also 
been French, Spanish, Portuguese, Dutch, Danish, 
Russian, and Magyar translations Indeed, few 
books of Its sort or of any sort have been more 
industriously circulated and made known And 
flattering imitations of the manner hav e from time 


to time been produced in England and Amenca, 
down to the days of Artemus Ward and Mark 
Twain 

See the admirable edition with elnborat'* introduction by Mr 
Scccombe (1895) and for fuIlcT details as to the onipn of the 
onpnal talcs see Elliisens(iJth) German edition (1873 reprinted 
1890) and Mflller FraureiUhs Du Deuticfien Lilgtndtchiungni hiT 
ntif ^Jflnchhamcjt (t88i) 

Isaac D’lsracli, author of the Cnnosthes of 
Literature and a long senes of kindred works and 
compilations, was born at Enfield in May 1766, 
the onlv son of a Jewish merchant whose ancestors 
had been persecuted by the Inquisition out of 
Spain and had found a refuge in the Venetian 
republic. Benjamin D’Israeli (1730-1816), settling 
in England in 1748, made a fortune in business in 
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London, and was naturalised as an English citizen 
in 1801 Isaac was educated for two years at 
Amsterdam under a freethinking tutor, and spent 
some time in Pans He was wholly devoted to 
literature , and his parents, w ho considered him 
moonstruck, after vanous attempts to make him 
a business mm, acquiesced in his determination to 
become a man of letters After some abortive 
poetical efforts, he in 1791 published the first 
volume of his Curiosities of Literature ^ a second 
was added in 1793, and a third in 1817 A second 
senes in three volumes was published in 1823-34 
Dunng the progress of this magnum opus of the 
author, he issued essays on Anecdotes, on the 
Manners and Genius of the Literary Character, a 
volume of Miscellanies or Literary Recreations, 
md several volumes of novels and romances long 
since forgotten At length he struck into his 
natural vein with Calamities of Authors (1813) 
md Quarrels of Authors (1814), followed by the 
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Liteyaiy aud Pohttcnl Chafttctcy of Janus I 
(1816), ComJUCHtai us on the Lfe and Riu;n of 
Clnvlcs J (1S28-31), Lhot, Ilampdnu and Pym 
(1832) Though hbounng under parti il blindness, 
he in 1S40 issued three \oliiincs entitled Phe 
Avumttes of Literal m c, consisting, like the Cun 
ostites and hftseetlantis, of detached ])apcrs and 
dissertations on literal-) and historical subjects, 
wntten in a pleisant but someulnt slipshod stjlc, 
which present the fruits of iiiuch curious and 
miscellaneous rcseaich, though \crificd iccuracs 
IS not their strong point (as w is insisted on in a 
sarcastic volume of Illnslrattons b) Bolton Cornc) 
m 1837) Ihe observant and suggestive com 
piler was apt to inignifv overmuch the import 
anec of small literar) discoveries Ills most 
s)stematic and elaboritc work— tint on Charles I 
— secured him the DCL of Oxford Bjron 
admired the work of ‘that most cntcrtuning 
and researching w riicr,’ Scott knew some of his 
poems by heart, and Southey and Rogers were 
hts intimate fnends D’lsraeli died at his sc it of 
Bradenham House, Buc! s, in 1848, aged cightv 
two His fortune was sufficient for his wants, 
lus literary reputation w is considerable, and he 
possessed a happy cquanimit) of ehancter ‘Ills 
feelings,’ says his famous son, ‘though alwavs 
amiable, were not piinfully deep, and amid jov 
or sorrow, the philosophic vein was ever evident’ 
His thoughts centred in lus librarv Mwavs la\ m 
his attitude towards Jewish belief and ritual, he 
broke with the Synagogue in 1817 and had ill Ins 
children baptised— a daughter and four sons, of 
whom Benjamin, Earl of Beaconsficld, illustrious 
both m literature and in statesmanship, was the 
eldest The following extract is from an cssav 
in tlie second senes of the Cuttostltes of Ltteta 
ttirc, referred to by Wordsworth in support of 
an aigument on the timidity of authors (in the 
‘Essay Supplcmcntar) to the Preface’ of 1815) 

Shenstone’s ' School-Mlstross ’ 

The inimitable ‘ School Mistress ’ of Slicnstohc is one 
of the felicities of genius , but the purjiosc of this poem 
bus been entirely misconceived Johnson, ncknowkdg 
ing this clmrming effusion to be ‘ tlic most pleasing of 
Shenstonc’s productions,’ observes, ‘ I know not what 
claim it has to stand among the moral w orks ' 1 be 
truth IS, that it was intended for quite a different class 
by die author, and Dotlsley, the editor of his works, 
must have strangely blundered in designating it ‘ a moial 
poem ’ It may be classed with a species of poetry till 
recently rare in our language, and which we sometimes 
find among the Italians, in their mne pmcevoh, or poeste 
httrlcsche, which do not always consist of low Inimotir in 
a facetious style with jmghng rhvmes, to w Inch w c attach 
our idea of a burlesque poem There is a refined species 
of ludicrous poetry, which is comic yet tender, Iiisorv )et 
elegant, and vvath such a blending of the serious and 
the facetious that the result of such a poem may often, 
among its other pleasures, produce a sort of niiibigmty , 
so that we I do not always know wbctlicr the vmter is 
laughing at lus subject, or w bother he is to be laughed 


at Our adniinbk M Instkcraft nic this fati. ’ ‘llic 
School Mist rc s ’ of Shcn-.tonc Ins been admired for 
its simphcil) and tcudc^lc^s, not for Us cMiuisitely 
hidicroii- turn 

fills discovert 1 owe to ibc good fortune of po-nwing 
tlie original edition of * The School Mistress,’ winch the 
author pniUed under hn ov n ilireeUoux, and to his owa 
fiiicv To this ))iecc of ‘ ludicrous poctn,' as he call il, 
‘leil It should be iiiistal cii,’ lie added a ludicrous index, 
piircl) to show fools that 1 anl in je I ’ But the fool. 
Ins subiiquenl cihlor, thought pr<vp< r to supprc- thi> 
amusing ‘ liuhcrmis index, and the con equence is, os 
the pott foresaw, lint Ins aim Ins Ikcii ‘mistaken’ 

rile whole history of this jioem, an 1 this edilion, mav 
lie iracorl in the pnntesl cone powikncc of ‘-hensteme 
(hir poel had pleased himself by Ormnienling ‘A six 
penny panipbkl ’ with certain seemly' designs of his, 
and for whicli lie came to town 10 direct the engraver, 
be apivcars also to have intcndesl accompanyang it waih 
‘The ilefoniie-d poilralt of my old school dame, hirah 
Iloyd ’ The frontispiece to this first exiition represents 
tile 'Tliitelied bouse' of bis old seliool niistrixs, awl 
before it is the ‘birch tree, with ‘the sun setting and 
gilding the scene He wntes on thr, ‘I leave the first 
sheet to correct upon the talde. I have laid aside the 
thoughts of fame a good deal iii thi unpromising sclicmc 
and fix them iqvon the Ian Iskip winch is tngrvvhv, the 
red kller which I pru]vose, and the fruit piece which 
you see I'emg the niOst scemU ornaments of the fir t 
sixjiennv pamphlet that wxs ever so hignly honoured’ 

I shall meur the same reflection with Ogilhv, of having 
notiiing gooil but iny decorations. I expect that in 
your ncightiourliooil and in Warwiekshirt tlica should 
lie twenty of my poems sold I print it myself I nrri 
pleased wilIi Mynde's engravings ' 

On the pnhhcation Slieiistonc Ins openctl lus idea on 
Us poetical clnncteriUic ‘ I dare sav it must be very m 
correct , for I Inve addexl ciglit or ten stanzas within this 
fortnight But inaccuracv is more escusahle lU ludicroi.^ 
poetry than in any other If it strikes nnv U must lie 
mcrelv peojilc of tosle , for people ol wit without taste 
which comprehends the larger part of the criltcal trils., 
will unavoidably despise it I have been at sonic pains 
to recover myself from A rhilijis inisfortmic of mere 
eliildisliness, “Little chanu of plaad mien,” Ac I have 
addexl a ludicrous index purely to show (fools) tint I am 
111 jest , and my motto, “ O, qua sol liabitabiles illuslnf 
eras maxinic pnncipum ! ” is calculated for the same 
purpose Ton cannot conceive how large the numlicr 
Is of those that mistake burlesque for the very foolish 
ness It exposes , winch observation I made once at ihv 
rehearsal, at Tom Thumb, at Chrononhotonthologos 
all winch arc pieces of elegant humour I have some 
mind to pursue this caution further, and advertise it “Tlie 
School Mistress, Ac, a very childish pcrfominiice every 
body knows” {tuaiortim tttorc) But if a person scriotisiv 

calls this, or rather burlesque, a childish or low specie ■> 
of poetry, be says wrong Tor the most regular and 
formal jmetry may be called trifling, folly, and weakness 
m comparison of vvlnt is wo-Utcii with a more manly 
spint in ridicule of it ’ 

Tins lirst e-dition is now lyang licforc me, with its 
splendid ‘red letter,’ its ‘sceinh designs,’ and, what is 
more precious. Us ‘ Index ’ 

Ia)r<! llracotisficld prefixed a memoir of his father to an cdiiton 
of the Curiositus In 1849 sec fvlso Ilcaconsficld s own Letters, ao 
the books -ilwui the statesman novdi't 
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poet, painter, and mjstic, was bom at 28 Broad 
Street, Golden Square, London, on 28th No\ ember 
1757 He was of Irish cvtraction Earl} m the 
eighteenth centur} a certain John O Xcil marned 
Ellen Blake, a shebeen -keepier at Rathmincs, 
Dublin, and adopted her name, whereupon his 
son James (the offspnng of a prcMous union) also 
took the name of Blake. James had married 
and settled as a hosier in London when William 
was bom He was an imagmaUte child, but his 
aasionar} bent escaped the schoolmaster, and he 
dreamed through his bo}hood in a m\stical 
rapture, screaming when ‘God put His head to 
the window,’ seeing angels in a tree at Peckham 
R}e, and being beaten b} his mother for ha\ang 
encountered Ezekiel sitting under a green bough 
Xo poet or prophet e\er saw the pageantr} of 
subjectne \asion more objcctnel} than Blake A 
natural seer, his life was one luminous s\mbol 
from birth to death To him nothing was real 
but the unreal, nothing unreal but the real ‘ Be- 
hind, the sea of time and space roars and follows 
swaftl} He who keeps not nght onward is lost.’ 
From youth to age Blake heard the roar of that 
sea and kept right onward, a ‘mental tra\ oiler’ 
clothed w ith supernatural toil 
At ten the impulse of utterance drotc him to 
the study of drawing He haunted print-shops 
and salerooms, instinctuel} prefernng Raphael, 
Michelangelo, and Durer to the elegant medi 
ocnties then admired In his twelfth tear he 
began to grope after utterance in poctiy as well 
as in painting, and thenceforward raged in him 
a fierce duel between the two arts In his four- 
teenth year he was apprenticed to Basirc, an 
engra\er, at whose shop he caught a glimpse 
of Olner Goldsmith Basire sent him to make 
drawings in Westminster Abbe}, where Gothic art 
fed Ills hungering imagination with Us ‘In mg 
form’ His apprenticeship ended in 1778, and for 
a while he studied at the Ro}nl Academ} , but 
soon rebelling against academic fetters, he began 
to earn his Inehhood b} engraving for book 
sellers, a pursuit which won for him the fnend 
ship of Stothard and Flaxman 

In 1782 he married Catherine Sophia Boucher, 
a cornel} brunette, then in her twenty first vear 
Of humble station, she was so ilhteritc that she 
could not sign the Parish Register , but she had 
rarer qualities which made her, in Mr Swinburne’s 
phrase, ‘about the most perfect wife on record' 
The voung couple took lodgings at 23 Green 
Street, Leicester Fields About this time Flaaman 
introduced Blake to Mrs Mathew, a bluestocking 
and patroness of }outhful artists At her house, 
27 Radibonc Place, Blake found himself m a 
pindibeck Phihstia , but Mrs Mathew had some 
power of recognising genius, and persuaded her 
husband to }oin Flaxman m bcanng the cost of 
pnvateh printing the thin octav o v olunic, Potiical 


SkeicJtcs, which was the first blast blown against 
the Jencho of eighteenth centun matcnalism In 
such Uncs as ‘M} silks m fine arra} ’ and the 
‘ Mad Song’ Blake recaptured the lost Elizabethan 
music. The lines ‘To the Evening Star’ fore 
shadowed the renascence of verbal glamour in 
twelve magical words 

Speak silence vnth th} ghmmcnng eves 
And wash ihe dusk with silver 

In that great dramatic fragment, Edward ihe 
Third, Blake soared into prophec}, foretelling in 
majestic images the impenal destiny of England a 
hundred }ears before the impenal idea fired the 
popular imagination 

The flowing waves 

Of Time come rolling ocr m} breast, he said. 

And m} heart labours with futuntv 
Our sons shall rule the empire of the sea, 

Ihcir might} wings shall stretch from cast to west , 
Their nest is m the sea, but ihev shall roam 
Like eagles for their pre} 

Our sons shall nsc from thrones in jO), each one 
buckling his armour on , Morning shall be 
Prcvenlcil b} the gleaming of their swords, 

•Vnd Lvening hear their songs of victor} 

Freedom shall stand upon the cliffs of Albion, 

Casting her blue e}es over the green ocean , 

Or, towenng, stand upon the roanng waves, 

Stretching her might} spear o’er distant lands, 

\\ hilc wath her eagle wangs she covereth 
Fair Albion’s shore and all her families 

The book IS dated 1783, but apparcntl} w-vs never 
published, the whole impression having been pro 
sented to Blake. MTiat he did wath it is a m}stcr} 
That a copy found its wa} to Colendge, Words 
worth. Cow per, or Bums seems improbable, but 
there is no doubt that Blake was ‘the first that 
ever burst into that silent sea' on vvhich our poetry 
has VO} aged ever since. The Poetical S/etJus 
were all wntten between 1768 and 1777 Cowper’s 
Poems were published in 1782 Bums issued his 
Points til the Scottish Dialect in 1786 AVords 
worth and Colendge published the Lyrical Ballads 
in 1798, fifteen } ears after Blake’s Poetical Skclehes, 
nine vears after his Soti^s of Ini oceiicc, and four 
vears after his Songs of Expcnenci It is possible 
that Colendge and Wordsworth had seen the 
Songs of Innocence and Expet lencc before thev 
wrote the Lineal Ballads, for Blake was not 
unknown, and his poems were purchased and 
pnzed bv literary and artistic connoisseurs In 
1784 NoIIekens Smith heard Blake ‘read and sing 
several of his poems’ to airs composed bv himstlf 
These tunes were sometimes ‘most singularl} 
beautiful,’ and were ‘noted dowai bv musical pro 
fessors ' Charles Lamb ma} well have been the 
link that united Blake and Colendge. Crabb 
Robinson, watting in 1825 to Miss Wordsworth, 
savs ‘Colendge has visited Blake, and I am told 
talks fine!} about him’ But Colcnd£,c ma} have 
knowai the poctiy long before he vasitcd the poet. 
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'Whate\cr mi} ha%c been the precise moment of 
their meeting, there is no doubt that the three 
stars of tlie romantic renascence mingled their 
radiance Blake’s poems ‘ excited great interest 
in Wordsworth,’ who finely said that they were 
‘undoubtedly the production of insane genius, but 
there is something in the madness of this man that 
interests me more than the sanity of Lord Byron 
and Walter Scott’ When Crabh Robinson in 1825 
read to Blake Wordsworth’s lutivtahons of Jm 
viortalily, the stanza ending wath the lines, 

Whitlier IS fled the Msionarv gleam? 

Where is it now, the glor) and the dream? 

‘threw him almost into an hysterical rapture.’ It 
is significant that in Wordsworth’s II ii/i 
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Descriptive SkticJies (1793), and in Coleridge’s 
Boideiers (1795), there is no trace of the romantic 
wonder that rexealed itself in tlie Lyncal Ballads 
(1798) Was It Blake’s poetry that wrought the 
transfiguration? On the whole, it seems possible, 
although decisive evidence on the point is not 
available. 

In 1784, his father having died, and his eldest 
brother having succeeded to the hosier’s business 
at 28 Broad Street, Blake set up shop next door 
(No 27) as pnntseller and engraver, in partnership 
with James Parker , Blake’s youngest brother, 
Robert, living with him as an apprentice In 
1787 Robert died, the partnership was dissolved, 

Poland Street 

While pondering over the problem of finding a 
publisher for his poems, his beloved brother 
appeared to him in a dream, and revealed a 


sonitw I) It 'obvious solution of the difficulty The 
process was a kind of relief etching The poems 
and designs were outlined on copper with an 
impervious liquid The rest of the plate was 
then eaten away with an acid, so that the out 
line was left in relief After the impressions had 
been tinted, they vvere done up in boards by Mrs 
Blake I bus with their own hands the poet and 
his wife made every part of that lyncal missal, the 
Ani/gy of Juhocluci In the same year (1789) 
III ike engraved in like fashion The Bool o/Thd, 
the first of his prophetic books A year later he 
produced The Ifamast^ of Heaven and Hdl In 
1791 the first book of The Fri.nch Bevoliilionvass 
Issued by Johnson the bookseller, at whose shop 
111 ikc forgathered with Godwin, Tom Paine, and 
Fusch, his republican zeal leading him to flaunt 
the bonnet 1 onqr in the streets 

In 1793 he left Poland Street for 13 Hercules 
Buildings, Lambeth, where he passed seven busy 
years, designing, engraving, and issuing furtlicr 
prophetic books. The Gahs of Paradise, Visions of 
tlu Dau^hhis of Albion, and America At this 
time began bis long fnendship with Tliomas 
Butts, for nearlv thirty years a regular purchaser 
of his drawings, tcmjicras, and ‘frescoes’ In 1794 
he issued the Somrs of J.xferience and the pro- 
phetic books Till of c and The Book of bnzeti, 
followed next year by The Sons; of Los and The 
Book of Ahania In 1800 Flaxman introduced 
B1 ike to Hay ley, a popular poetaster who posed 
as ‘the Hermit of Eanham’ Hay Icy induced 
Blake to settle at Felpbam while engraving the 
illustrations for bis Lsf of Co'ofer There he 
remained three years, but Hayley’s vapid tnvi- 
ahty vexed bis ethereal spirit, and in 1804 he 
returned to London, t iking a first floor at 
17 South Molton Street, where he lived nearly 
seventeen years Here he produced the prophetic 
books jerusahm and Milton, and fell into the 
unscrupulous hands of Cromek, vvho, after buyang 
his designs for Blair’s Grave, cheated him out of 
the copyright Cromek crowned this treachco 
by plagiansmg Blake’s design for the ‘ Canterbury 
Pilgrimage,’ which he persuaded Stothard to fore 
stall, thus bnnging about a permanent estrange 
ment between the two friends Blake vindicated 
himself by opening an exhibition for which he 
wTotc a bnlliant Descriptive Caialos;tte, containing 
the famous study of Chaucer that delighted Lamb 
But the public remained deaf and blind, and the 
poet sank into labonous poverty, indomitably 
toiling over innumerable designs and scores of 
manuscripts, never resting, never taking a bob 
day, working valiantly whether ill or well In 
1813 he found a new friend and patron in John 
Linncll, who was tlie staff and stay of his de- 
clining years, and through whom he met otliers, 
such as John Varley It was for Varlcy that 
Blake drew the wonderful ‘Spiritual Portraits,’ or 
‘Visionary' Heads,’ the most celebrated of which 
are the grotesquely satirical ‘ Man who built the 
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Pyraraids^ and the fantastically humorous ‘Ghost 
■of a Flea.’ In 1813 Blake moved, for the last 
dme, to 3 Fountain Court, Strand, where he 
■engrated the most sublime of aU his drawnngs, 
the ‘Intentions to the Book of Job,’ and the 
noble designs for Dante. On 12th August 1827 
he died, his last hours being radiant wnth ecstatic 
Aasions and spintual rapture 

A dmnelj patient painter and a dmnely im- 
patient poet, his impatient poetr} is rarer and finer 
in quality than his patient designs His revolt 
against form in poetry, which marched beside 
his loyalty to form m art, was partly due to his 
Ossianism and partly to his Swedenborgian mys- 
tiasm These things choked his imagination with 
weedy symbolism and wild rhetonc. Although 
Blake was not quite sane, neither was he quite 
insane. He lived m that unexplored region which 
separates madness from sanity, and in which 
imagination is supreme. He was too sane to be 
called mad, and too mad to be called sane 
Wordsworth said the last word on this question 
The madness of Blake interests us more than the 
sanity of other men His swift word flashes out 
of the clouds, leaping on us like lightning in bnef 
miriclcs of lyncal beauty He was the first child 
to be a poet, the first poet to be a child He 
did not merely sing childhood rather childhood 
sang in him as it nev er sang before or since. He 
was the first evangelist of youth His songs hate 
influenced our soaal temper not less than our 
literature, for to them may be traced the begin- 
nings of that modem reverence for childhood 
which has followed afar off the modem reverence 
for womanhood There arc gleams of poetry m 
the chaotic symbolism of the prophetic books, 
such as the splendid line that breaks through the 
mists of Ml I ion 

Time is the mercy of eternity 

But as a whole the prophetic books may be left 
to the high pnests of dogmatic mystiasm whose 
fantastic exegesis lies outside literature 

Boner 

My silks and fine array, 
tly smiles and languished air, 

By lov c are dnv cn away , 

And mournful lean Despair 
Bnngs me yew to deck my grave 
Such end true lovers have. 

His face is fair as heaven 

Wien springing buds unfold , 

Oh, why to him was ’t given 
tVhose heart is wintry cold ? 

His breast is love’s all worshipped tomb. 

Where all loves pilgrims come 

Bnng me an axe and spade. 

Bring me a wandmg sheet , 

M hen I my grave have made. 

Let wands and tempests beat 
Then down I 'll lie, as cold ns clay 
True lo c doth pass away 


‘Introductloii’ to ‘Songs of Innocence’ 
Pipnng down the valleys wild. 

Piping songs of pleasant glee, 

On a cloud I saw a child, 

.And he laughing said to me 

‘ Pipe a song about a lamb ' ’ 

So I piped wath merry cheer 
‘ Piper, pipe that song again , ’ 

So I piped he wept to hear 

‘ Drop thy pipe, thy happy pipe , 

Sing thy songs of happy cheer ' ’ 

So I sang the same again. 

While he wept w ith joy lo hear 

‘ Piper, sit thee down and wnte 
In a book, that all may read ’ 

So he vanished from my sight, 

And 1 plucked a hollow reed, 

And I made a rural pen. 

And 1 stained the water clear. 

And I VTOtc my happv songs 
Every child may joy to hear 

The Chlmney-S'weeper 
A little black thing among the snov , 

Crying, ‘V.eep ' weep " m notes of woe 
Where are thy father and motlier, say ? 

‘ They are liolh gone up to the church to pray 

Because I was happy upon the heath, 

And smiled among the winter’s snow, 

They clotlied me m the clothes of death 
And taught me to sing the notes of woe 

‘ \nd because I am happy and dance and sing, 

They thml ihcv have done me no injury, 

And an. gone to praise God and His Priest and King 
W3io make up a heaven of our misery ’ 

Inlhnt Joy 
‘ I have no name, 

I am but two days old ’ 

What shall I call thee? 

‘ I happy am, 

Joy IS my name ’ 

Sweet joy befall thee I 

Pretty jov, 

Sweet joy, but two days old, 

Sweet joy I call thee , 

Thou dost smile, ' 

I sing the while. 

Sweet joy befall thee ! 

Infant Sorrow 

My mother groaned, my father wept, 

Into the dangerous world I leapt. 

Helpless, naked, piping loud, 

Like a fiend hid m a cloud 

Strugglmg in my falhei’s hands, 

Stnvang against my swaddling liands. 

Bound and weary, I thought lic't 
To sulk njxm mv mothePs breast 

The Blossom. 

Mem, merry sparrow ' 

Under leaves so green 
A happv blossom 
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Secs )0U, s\Mfl m, irrow, 

Seek )our cndlc mrrou 
Isinr in) boaom 

Prclt) , prcU) robin ' 

Under lenecs so green 

A hnpp) blossom 

llcnrs jou sobbing, sobbing, 

Prett), prclt) robin, 

Near in) Iwsom 

Holy Thursday 

’Twis on n Hoi) Thur-,(h\, Ihcir innocent face's clean. 

Came children nalkmg two and two, m red and blue and 
green 

Grc^ headed Ixiadles walked before, with wands as white 
as snow , 

Till into the high dome of Paul’s the) like Biames waters 
flow 

O what a multitude thee seemed, these flowers of 
London tow n. 

Seated in companies the) were, with radiance all their 
own 

Tlic hum of multitudes was there, but multitudes of 
lambs, 

Thoiwands of little bo)s and girls raising their innocent 
hands ^ 

Now like a migluyatind the) raise to he-aeen the \oice 
of song. 

Or like harmonious thunderings the scats of beaten 
among 

Beneath them sit the aged men, wise guardians of the 
pioor 

Tlien chensh pit), lest tou dntc an angel from the door 
Nurse's Song- 

Wlien the voices of children are heard on the green. 
And laughing is heard on the hill, 

M) heart is at ixst w ithin m) breast, 

And ever) thing else is still 

‘ Then come home m) children, the sun is gone down. 
And the dews of night arise , 

Come, come, leave off play, and let us aw a). 

Till the morning appears in the skies ’ 

‘No, no, let us pla), for it is )ct da). 

And w e cannot go to sleep , 

Besides, in the sk) the little birds fl) 

And the hills arc all covered with sheep ’ 

‘ Well, well, go and play till the light fades aw a). 

And then go home to bed ’ 

The little ones leaped and shouted and laughed 
And all the lulls cclioed 

Tbe Tiger 

Tiger, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night. 

What immortal hand or e)e 
Dare frame thy fearful S)anmetry ? 

In what distant deeps or skies, 

Burnt the fire of thine C)es? 

On what wangs dare he aspire f 
What the hand dare sciae thy fire ^ 


And what sliouldtr and what an 
Couhl twist the sinew of th) heart? 

And when th) be-ail liegait to Ileal, 

What dread hand framed th) dread fectr 

^\llat the hammer^ what the chain? 

In what fiiniaee was th) brain’ 

^\ hat the anvil ? wliat dread gra )i 
IJ ired th) dcadl) terrors clasp? 

^Mlen the stais threw down tin ir spears 
And V atcred heaven with their tears, 

Did He smile llis work to see? 

Did He who made the lamb male llicc? 

Hgcr, tiger, burning bright 
In the forests of the night, 

\\ hat immortal hand or eye 
Dare frame th) fearful svaiimctr) ? 

•Introduction’ to ‘Songs of Experience ’ 
Hear the voice of the bard, 

W ho jiresenl, past, and future se-c', 

\\ hose cars have heanl 
Ihc Ho!) Word 

riiat wadked among the ancient trees. 

Calling the lapsed soul, 

Anil weeping in the evening dew. 

That might control 
Ihcsiari) pole 
And fallen fallen light renew 

O 1 arth, O Lartli, return ' 

Ansc from out the dew) grass 
Night IS woni. 

And the mom 

Rues from the slumbrous inai-s. 

T um aw a\ no more 

\\ h) will thou lum aw a) ? 

The starrv floor. 

The waters shore, 

\rc given thee till the break of dav 

Ah I Sunflower I 
All! Sunflower' wear) of time, 

Who coiintcst the steps of the sun. 
Seeking after that sweet, golden dime, 
\\hcrc the traveller’s joiimcv is done, 

Where the )outh pined awa) with de->ire. 
And the pale virgin shrouded in snow. 
Arise from their graves and aspire 
Where mv sunflower wishes to go 

A Crodlo Song 
Sleep, sleep, bcauly bnglit. 

Dreaming in the jov s of night , 

Sleep, sleep, in th) sleep 
Little sorrows sit and weep 

Sweet babe, m thy face 
Soft dciircs I can trace, 

Secret jo)s and secret smiles. 

Little pretty infant w lies 

As thy softest limba I feel. 

Smiles as of the momuig steal 
O’er tliv check, and o’er thy breast 
here tb) little heart doth rest 
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Ohj the cunning wiles that creep 
In thy little heiut asleep ' 

^Vhen thv little heart doth ival e, 

Then the dreadfal light shall break. 

The standard Life of Blake isGilchmts (and ed iScb) nth 
additions bj D G Bcks^Ui the be^t stadj is Mr STfinbames 
Cniual Easay{iZ6<i\ Htsv-orls indading the ra>stical rhapsodies, 
were edited b> Ellis and eats (1293). MrW M Rossetti \rrolc a 
lap* for the Aldm*- edition of th- poems and there is another by 
Story (1E93)- Mr Sampson pnnted the poems verbatim from th- 
poet 5 MS for the first time in 1505 

JAMES DOUGLAS 

Wilbam Lisle Bowles (1762-1850), ‘the 
restorer of natural poetry,’ bom at King’s Sutton 
wcarage, Northamptonshire, ttas educated at Win- 
chester and Tnnity College, Oxford, and in 1804 
became rector of Bremhill m Wiltshire and a 
prebendary of Salisbury (from 1828 a canon 
residentiary) His first publication vas a little 
tolume ol Fottrieen Sonnets published anonymously 
at Bath m 1789, to tvhich additions t\ere made from 
time to time, and tthich m 1805 had reached a 
ninth edition. Meannhde he had not been idle, 
other poetical ttorks i\ere Cooinbe Ellen a/id SI 
Aftcliaers Mount (1798), The Battle of the A tie 
(i799)> The Sorrows of Swtlzerland (1801), The 
Sfnnl of Dtscovi.ry (i&os), The Missionary of the 
Andes (1815), Days Departed (1828), St fohn tn 
Patmos (1833), and The Village Verse Book (1837) 
None of these can be said to hate been popular, 
though all contain passages of fine desenptu e and 
meditatn c t erse. The 1789 sonnets liad the extra- 
ordinary distinction of doing Colcndgc’s ‘heart 
more good than all the other books he e\ er read 
excepting the Bible,’ in sen ing the metaphy sician 
— then only setenteon — as an authentic ret elation 
of the poetic spint, and deepening his atersion 
to the poetic theories and artifiaa! didactiasm of 
Pope’s imitators and successors Colendge m his 
sonnet to Bottles thanks him 

For those soft strains 

Whose sadness soothes me hi e the mamionng 
Of tnld bees in the sunny showers of spring , 

and praises their ‘ mild and manliest melancholy ’ 
as hating relict cd the ‘ thought hett ildered man’ 
tom by the ‘mightier throes of mind ’ It teas for- 
tunate for Bowles’s fame — as it was for Crahbe’s — 
that he began to publish when there teas in England 
a signal dearth of true poetry, and that his best 
work was before the world ere the great poetic 
retafal found its greater cx-ponents Now w e find 
m the sonnets grace and tenderness, a gentle 
melancholy, a sweet and nati\ c simphaty suffiaent 
to distinguish their author from his contemporanes, 
but not enough of power, passion, or magic to lead 
amoiementor mark an epoch But when in his 
edition of Pope (1806) he criticised, seiercK and 
somewhat unjustly, his character, and attacked lus 
claim to be ranked amongst ilie great poets — Pope 
was only at the head of the second rank he said 
— he initiated a long-continued and bitter contro- 
t ersy that had a profound histone significance and 
98 


influence Bovics insisted that images for what is 
beautiful and sublime in nature are as such nobler 
and more expressn e and more poetical than images 
dented from art As usual in such control crsies, 
each party tehemently affirmed facts that their 
opponents did not dent explicitly or imphath 
Tlius Campbell retorted on Bowles, what he did 
not really dispute, that an exquisite dcscnption of 
artifiaal objects and manners may be cqualh 
charactenstic of genius wath the disciple of ex- 
ternal natura He further protested against pre- 
Raphaehte elaboration of detail m dcscnption — 
‘ctcry rock, eterv leaf) every diversity of hue 
in nature’s vanety’ — which Bowles actually did 
demand BvTon became the most fervid and 
thorough going defender of Pope , his stinging 
sarcasms at Bowles’s expense — ‘Stick to thy 
sonnets, Bow les — at least they pay ’ — w ere more 
cfiective than his senous arguments , and Bowles, 
an absent minded, ccccntnc, amiable, musicianlj 
High Church divine, was no match in Uie arts 
of efiectiv e polemics for BjTon But, contrarv to 
what might have been expected from his poetrv, 
Bowles was both vehement and fierce m the great 
controversy, defending his contention m a senes 
of ‘letters' or pamphlets— to Campbell, ByTon, 
Roscoe, a ‘Quarterly Revnewer,’ and the public. 
Bowles was no mean antiquary, and wrote a 
parochial history, the annals of an abbey, and 
other histoncal and antiquanan researches , and 
besides a Life of Bishop Ken and some sermons, 
he published occasional pamphlets on education, 
the poor laws, and Church politics The first 
three specimens are from the Sonnets, which in 
the later editions were some of them a good 
deal altered m w ording , the fourth is from the 
opening of the Missionary j tlic sixth from tlie 
Spirit of Dtscovety, the seventh from Childc 
Harold’s last Pilgrimage ^ the seventh as well as 
the eighth being contained m the Miscellaneous 
Pouns ultimately appended to the Sonnets 

The Influence of Time on Grief 

0 Time 1 who I now’s! a lenient h.and to lav 
Softest on sorrow’s wound, and slowlv thence, 

Lnlhng to sad repose the weary sense, 

The faint pang stcalcst, unpcrceiv cd, away , 

On tliec I rest my only hope at last, 

And think when thou hast dned the bitter tear 
That flows in vain o’er all mv soul held dear, 

1 mav look back on every sorrow past, 

And meet life’s peaceful evening vnth a smile 
As some lone bird, at day's departing hour. 

Sings in tbe sunbeam, of the transient shower 
Forgetful, tliongh its wings arc wet the while 
Yet, ah ' how much must that poor heart endure 
Wiicli hopes from thee, and thee alone, a cure 

Hope 

As one who, long hy wasting sickness worn, 

AAean has watched the lingering night, and heard. 
Hearties , the carol of the matin bird 
Salute his lonely porch, now first at mom 
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Goes forth, Icatnng his melancholy bed , 

He the green slope and level meadow views, 

Delightful bathed m slow ascending dews , 

Or marks the clouds that o’er the mountain’s head, 

In var)ang forms fantastic wander white , 

Or turns his ear to every random song 
Heard the green nver’s w inding marge along. 

The whilst each sense is steeped in still delight 
So o’er my breast joiing summer’s breath 1 feel, 

Sw eet Hope ! thy fragrance pure and healing incense steal 

Bamborough Castle 

Ve holy towers that shade the wave worn steep. 

Long may ye rear your aged brows sublime, 

ITiough hunynng silent b) , relentless time 
Assail )Ou, and the winds of wnnter sweep 
Round jour dark Iiattlements , for far from halls 
Of Pnde, here Chantj hath fixed her scat , 

Oft listening tearful when the wild winds beat 
With hollow bodings round your annent walls. 

And Pity, at the dark and stormj hour 

Of midnight, when the moon is hid on high. 

Keeps her lone w atch upon the topmost tower, 

And turns her car to each expiring erj, 

Blest if her aid some fainting wnetch may save. 

And snatch him cold and speechless from the wave 

In South America 

Beneath aenal cliffs and glittcnng snows. 

The rush roof of an aged w amor rose. 

Chief of the mountain tnbes , high overhead, 

The Andes, wild and desolate, were spread. 

Where cold Sierras shot their icj' spires. 

And Chilian trailed its smoke and mouldenng fires. 

A glen beneath — a lonelj spot of rest — 

Plung, scarce discovered, like an eagle’s nest 
Summer was in its pnme, the parrot flocks 
Darkened the passing sunshine on the rocks , 

The chrjsomd and purple butterfly 
Amid the clear blue light are wandenng bj , 

The humming bird along the mjrtle bowers. 

With twinkling wing is spinning o’er the flowers. 

The woodpecker is heard with busj bill, 

The mock bird sings— and all beside is stilL 
And look ! the cataract that bursts so high, 

As not to mar the deep tranquillity, , 

The tumult of its dashing fall suspends, 

And, stealing drop by drop, in mist descends , 

Through whose illumined spray and sprinkhng dews. 
Shine to the adverse sun the broken rainbow hues. 

Chequenng with partial shade the beams of noon. 
And arching the graj rock with vnld festoon. 

Here, its gay network and fantastic tw me 
The purple cogul threads from pine to pine. 

And oft, as the fresh airs of morning breathe, 

Dips Its long tendrils m the stream beneath 

There, through the trunks with moss and lichens white. 

The sunshine darts its interrupted light, 

And ’mid the cedar’s darksome Ixiugh, illumes, 

\\ ith instant touch, the Ion’s scarlet plumes. 

Winter Evening at Home 
Fair Moon ' tKat at the chillj day’s decline 
Of sharp December, through mj cottage pane 
Dost lovclj look, smiling, though in thj wane. 

In thought, to scenes serene and still as thine, ' 


Wanders my heart, whilst I by turns survey 
Thee slowly wheeling on thj evenmg way. 

And this my fire, whose dim, unequal hght. 

Just glimmering, bids each shadowy image fall 
Sombrous and strange upon the darkening wall. 

Ere the clear tapers chase the deepening night 1 
Yet thy still orb, seen through the freezing haze. 
Shines calm and clear without , and whilst I gaze, 

I think around me m this twilight gloom, 

I but remark mortality’s sad doom , 

Whilst hope and joy, cloudless and soft, appear, 

In the sweet beam that lights thy distant sphere. 

The Andes 

Andes sweeping the horizon’s tract. 
Mightiest of mountains ! whose eternal snows 
Feel not the nearer sun , whose umbrage chills 
The murmunng ocean , whose volcanic fires 
A thousand nations view, hung like the moon 
High m the middle w aste of heaven 

From ‘Byron’s Death.’ 

So ends Childe Harold his last pilgrimage ' 

Ends m the region, m that land renowned. 

Whose might j genius hv es m doty’s page. 

And in the Muses’ consecrated ground , 

His pale cheek fading where his brows were bound 
With their unfading wreath ' I will not call 
The nymphs from Pindus’ pin) shades profound, 
But strew some flowers upon thy sable pall, 

And follow to the grave a Baton’s funeral 

Sun-dial in the Churchyard of Bremhlll. 

So passes silent o er the dead th) shade 
Brief Time , and hour by hour, and day by day, 
The pleasing pictures of the present fade. 

And like a summer vapour steal avva) 

And have not they, w ho here forgotten he 
(Say, hoary chronicler of ages past). 

Once marked thy shadow with delighted e)e. 

Nor thought it fled, how certain and how fast? 

Since thou hast stood, and thus thy vigil kept. 

Noting each hour, o’er mouldenng stones beneath , 
The pastor and his flock alike have slept, 

And ‘ dust to dust ’ proclaimed the stnde of death. 

Another race succeeds, and counts the hour. 

Careless alike , the hour still seems to smile. 

As hope, and )outh, and life wete in our power , 

So smiling, and so perishing the while 

I heard the village bells, w ith gladsome sound. 

When to these scenes a stranger I drew near. 
Proclaim the tidings of the village round. 

While memory wept upon the good man’s bier 

Even so, when I am dead, shall the same bells 
Ring meml) when my bnef dajs are gone , 

While still the lapse of time th) shadow tells, 

And strangers gaze upon th) humble stone ! 

Enough, if we maj wait in calm content 
The hour that bears ns to the silent sod , 

Blameless improve the lime that Heaven has lent. 

And leave the issue to thy will, O God 

The good man of the fifth verse was Mr Bowless predecessor in 
the living at Bremhilh 
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was bom at tlie suburban Mlhge of Stoke Newing- 
ton, on the 30th of Julj 1763. His father, a Citj 
banker, was a Whig and Dissenter , his mother was 
a great-granddaughter of Philip Henn, After a 
careful pnvate education, at sixteen or sc\entcen 
he entered the bank, in 1784 was admitted to 
partnership, and on his father’s death in 1793 be- 
came head of the firm His taste for literature and 
forliterarj societ> 
awoke carl) , once 
anth a fnend he 
went to call on 
Dr Johnson in 
Bolt Court, but his 
courage failed him 
when his hand was 
alreadj on the 
knocker In 1781 
he contributed 
eight short essaas 
to the Gentlemaiis 
'^la^aztne, next 
> ear a comic opera 
{nea er acted) , and 
in 1786, the jear 
that witnessed the 
advent of Bums, 
an Ode to Super- 
sitlion, 'Oftih some 
either Poems In 
1792 he produced 
The Pleasures 0/ 

Meviory^ in 17^ 
his Epistle to a 
Priejid with o{her 
Poems, m 1812 
the fragmentary 
Voyage of Colum- 
bus, and in 1814 
Jacqueline, bound 
up avath BjTon’s 
Lara In 1819 
appeared Human Life, and in 1822 the first 
part of Italy, a descnptiae poem in blank 
aerse. Rogers, a true poet if not a great one, 
had little originality or power or passion, but had 
-exquisite taste and much sweetness, grace, and 
tenderness, all his avork proaes that he was a 
careful and fastidious waater In his Table-Talk, 
published b> D>ce, he giaes details ‘I aaas cn 
gaged on the Pleasures of Memory for nine years , 
on Human Life for nearly the same space of time , 
-and Italy was not completed in less than sixteen 
years’ Not unnaturally we find deeper feelings 
and greater avealth of experience in Human Life 
than m the earlier Pleasures of Memory , and Italy 
gives delightful glimpses of Italian life and scenery 
and tradition The Pleasures of Memory had 
passed through fifteen editions before 1806, 
Rogers had his vogue and was famous before 


the greater of his younger contemporaries made 
their mark , but though UyTon regarded him as a 
pillar of good taste in contrast to the Lake poets, 
some of his late poems show that he too was 
touched with the new spirit His collected poems 
were published in various forms — one of them 
brought out at a cost of 5,000 (2 vols 1830-34), 
vvath 1 14 vignette engravangs by Stothard and 
Turner The wealthy banker was well able to 
cultivate his favourite tastes , to ennch his 

house at 22 St 
James’s Place w itli 
some of the finest 
andrarestpictures, 
busts, books, gems, 
and other articles 
of V irtu , and to en- 
tertain his fnends 
w ith a generous 
though unostenta- 
tious hospitality 
His com ersation 
overflowed with 
shrewd observa 
tion, pungent criti- 
cism, and personal 
anecdote, rather 
too often spiced 
with sarcasm He 
soothed the last 
hours of Shen 
dan, and his gene- 
rosity was largely 
exerted on be- 
half of suffenng 
or unfnended tal- 
ent ‘ Genius Ian 
guishing for want 
of patronage,’ re- 
corded Dyce, ‘was 
sure to find in Mr 
Rogers a generous 
patron His purse 
was ever open to 
the distressed of the prompt assistance which 
he rendered in the hour of need to v'anous 
well known individuals there is ample record, 
but of his many acts of kindness and chanty 
to the wholly obscure there is no memonal — at 
least on earth ^^Tlen more than ninety, and 
a close pnsoner to his chair, he still delighted to 
watch the changing colours of the evening skv, 
to repeat passages of his favourite poets, or to 
dwell on the merits of the great painters whose 
works adorned his walls By slow decav, and 
without any suffenng, he died m St James’s Place, 
t8th December 1855’ Five years before he had 
declined the laureateship His art collections 
fetched ;^5o,ooo, and three of his pictures — a 
Titian, a Guido, and a Giorgione — he bequeathed 
to the National Gallery 

It was as a man of taste and letters, as a patron 
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of artists and authors, and as the fncnd of almost 
every illustrious man that graced our annals for 
half a century and more that Rogers chiefly^ 
engaged the public attention At his celebrated 
breaUost'partics persons of almost all classes and 
pursuits were found He made the morning meal 
famous as a literary rallying-pomt , and dunng 
the London season there was scarcely a day that 
did not see from four to si\ guests at the hospi- 
table board m St James’s Place Discussions as 
to books or pictures , anecdotes of the great of 
old , racy saynngs of Sheridan, Erskine, or Home 
Tooke , social traits of Fo\ , apt quotations or fine 
passages read aloud , incidents of foreign travel 
recounted, charmed the hours till middav Many 
of Ins own pointed sayangs circulated in society 
and got into print. Some one said that Gaily 
Knight was getting deaf ‘It is from want of 
practice,’ remarked Rogers, Mr Knight being a 
great speaker and bad listener Lord Dudley 
(Ward) had been free in his cnticisms on Rogers, 
w'ho retaliated with an epigrammatic couplet 

Ward has no heart, they say , but I deny it , 

He hns a heart — he gets his speedves by it 

Wfiien he tried to extort a confession from his 
neighbour, Sir Philip Francis, that he was the 
author of Junitts, Francis gave a surh rebuff, 
whereupon Rogers concluded that if he was not 
Junius, he was at least Brutus, The gifts of the 
gods to himself he thus enumerated 

Nature denied him mueh, 

But gave him at his birth what most ho values 
A passionate love for music, sculpture, painting, 

For poetry, the language of the gods, 

For all things here, or grand or beautiful, 

A setting sun, a lake amoung the mountains. 

The light of an ingenuous countenance, 

And, what transcends them all, a noble action 

(From Italy ) 

From ‘ The Pleasures of 'M.em.oTy ’ 
Twilight’s soft dews steal o’er the village green, 

With magic tints to harmonise the scene. 

Stilled IS the liuifi that through the hamlet broke, 

M hen round the rums of their ancient oak 
Tlic peasants flocked to hear the minstrel play. 

And games and carols closed the busy day 
Her wheel at rest, the matron thrills no more 
With treasured talcs and legendary lore 
All, all are fled , nor mirth nor music flows 
Fo chase the dreams of innocent repose. 

Ml, all are fled , yet still I linger here 1 
What secret charms this silent spot endear? 

Mark 1 on old mansion frowning through the trees. 
Whose hollow turret woos the whistling breeze. 

That casement, arched with ivy’s brownest shade. 

First to these eyes the light of heaven conveyed 
Tlie mouldering gateway strews the grass grown court. 
Once the calm scene of many a simple sport, 

MHien all things pleased, for life itself wa.s new. 

And the heart promised what the fancy drew 
Childhood's loved group revosits every scene. 

The tangled wood walk and the tufted green ' 


Indulgent Memory wakes, and lo, they live ' 

Clothed with far softer hues than light can give. 

Thou first, best friend that Heaven assigns below, 

To soothe and sweeten all the cares we know , 

Whose glad suggestions still each v am alarm, 

When Nature fades and life forgets to charm , 

Thee would the Muse invoke 1 — to thee belong 
The sage’s precept and the poet’s song 
MTiat softened views thy magic gloss reveals, 

MTien o’er the landscape Time’s meek twilight steals ’ 
As when in ocean sinks the orb of dav, , 

Long on the wav e reflected lustres play , 

Thy tempered gleams of happiness resigned. 

Glance on the darkened mirror of the mmd 
The school’s lone porch, w ith reverend mossca gray. 
Just tells the pensive pilgnm where it lay 
Mute IS the bell that rung at peep of dawn, 

Quickening my truant feet across the lawn 
Unheard the shout that rent the noontide air 
M'hcn the slow dial gav e a pause to care 
Up spnngs, at every step, to claim a tear, 

Some little friendship formed and cherished here , 

And not the lightest leaf but trembling teems 
With golden visions and romantic dreams 
Dovvoi by yon hazel copse, at evening, blazed 
The gipsy’s fagot — there vve stood and gazed , 

Gazed on her sunburnt face with silent awe, 

Her tattered mantle and her hood of straw , 

Her moving lips, her caldron bnmming oer , 

The drowsy brood that on her back she bore, 

Imps m the bam vv ilh mousing owlets bred, 

From nfled roost at nightly rev el fed , 

Whose dark eyes flashed through locks of blackest shade 
When m the breeze the distant watch dog bayed 
And heroes fled the sibyl’s muttered call. 

Whose elfin prowess scaled the orchard wall 
As o’er my palm the silver piece she drew. 

And traced the line of life wath searching view, 

How throbbed mv fluttering pulse vnth hopes and feats, 
To Icam the colour of my future years ' 

Ah, then, vihat honest tniimph flushed my breast, 
TTiis truth once 1 novvn — to bless is to be blest ’ 

M’e led the bending beggar on his way — 

Bare vvere his feet, bis tresses silver gray — 

Soothed the keen pangs his aged spint felt. 

And on his tale with mute attention dwelt 
As m lus senp vve dropt our httle store. 

And sighed to think that httle was no more, 

He breathed his prayer, ‘ Long may such goodness live I 
’Tvvas all he gave — 'twas all he had lo give 
The adv enturous boy that asks his httle share, 

And hies from home wath many a gossip’s praver, 

Turns on the neighbouring hill, once more to sec 
The dear abode of peace and pnv acy , 

And as he turns, the thatch among the trees, 

The smoke’s blue wreaths ascending with the breeze, 
The village common spotted white wath sheep. 

The churchyard y ews round which his fathers sleep , 

All rouse Reflection’s sadly pleasing tram. 

And pft he lool.s and w eeps, and looks again 
So, when Ihe mild Tnpia dared explore 
Arts yet untaught, and worlds unknown before, 

And, w ith the sons of Saence, w ooed the gale 
That, nsmg, swelled their strange expanse of sad. 

So, when he breathed his firm yet fond adieu, 

Borne from his leafy hut, his carved canoes 
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And all his soul best loved — such tears he shed, 

XSTidc each soft scene of summer bcautj fled. 

Long o'er the vase a nistfnl look he cast, 

Long watched the streaming signal from the mast. 

Till Twilight's dewy tints deceived his eye, 

And fairy forests fnnged the ev cning si j 

“>0 Scotia’s queen, as slov ly dawned the daj. 

Rose on her couch, and gazed her soul awaj 
Her ties had blessed the beacon's ghmmtnng height. 
That faintly tipped the feathciy surge w ith light 
But not the mom with orient hues portrajed 
Each castled cliff and brown monastic shade 
x\U touched the talisman's resistless spnng. 

And lo, V hat bust tnbes t ere instant on the w-ing I 
Thus kindred objects kindred thoughts inspire. 

As summer clouds flash forth clectnc fire 
And hence this spot gives back the jo)3 of youth, 
li\arm as the life, and mth the mirror's truth 
Hence home felt pleasure prompts the patriot s sigh , 
Thi, makes him wash to Its e, and dare lo die 
For this joung Foscan, whose hapless fate 
Venice should blnsh to hear the Muse relate, 

Vhen exile wore his blooming jears awaj. 

To sorrow’s long soliloquies a prey, 

VTicn reason, justice, rami} urged his cause, 

For this he roused her sanguinaiy laws , 

Glad to return, though hope could grant no more. 

And chains and torture hailed him to the shore 
And hence the diarm histone scenes impart , 

Hence Tiber awc% and Avon melts the heart 

Aenal forms in Tempe’s classic rale 

Glance through the gloom and whisper in the gale. 

In raid Vaucluse arith lose and Laura dwell, 

And watch and weep in Eloisa s cell 

’Tvas ever thus ^ oung Ammon, when ho sought 

Where Ilmm stood, and where Pclidcs fought, 

Sat at the hdm himself Xo meaner hand 

Steered through the waves, and when he struck the land. 

Such in his soul the ardour to explore, 

Tchdes hke, he leaped the first ashore 
Mwas caer thus As no\ at ^ irgil's tomb 
We blcas the shade, and bid the \ erdurc bloom 
So Tulh paused, amid the \ red s of Time, 

On the rude stone to trace the truth sublime , 

Vhen at his feet in honoured dn't disdoacd, 

The immortal sage of Sjaacusc reposed. Ardumcdci 

Vnd as he long m sweet elclu'ion hung 
M here once a Plato taught, a Pindar sung , 

Who now but meets him musing, when he roves 
Ills ruined Tuscnlan's romantic groacs? 

In Lome’s great 1 oram, aaho bnt hears him roll 
His moral thunders o cr the subject soul ? 

Had, tiemor), had m thj cvhansiless mine 
prom age to age uiinumlwred treasures «hine ' 

Thought and her diadowy hrooel ih) call olvj, 

And Place and Time arc subject I > thj saa-aj ' 

Til) pleasures most a\c feel when nio,t alone , 

The onlj jileasuro a\e can call our own 
1 ightcr than air, Hope's summer ai=ions die, 

If lait a fleeting dond ob^curl. the 'kj , 

If Init a lieam of solicr Peason plaj, 

Lo, I anca^s fiira float arork melts awav 1 
But can the aaalcs of Vrt, the grasp of Poaacr, 

'^natch the rich tchc. of a aacll spent ho i'? 

TIicv, a hen the trembling spmt wings her flight 
Pour round he- path a stream of haang light , 


And gild tho e pure and perfect realms of re t, 
Mdicrc Virtue triumph', and her 'on'- arc West ! 
Tu/ia^ a Tahman brousKt off by Captain Cook in 1^65 

From 'Human Llfo ' 

The lark has sung Ins carol in the skj , 

flic bees haae hummed their noontide harmonj , 

Still in the vale the aillagc bells nng round. 

Still in Llcwellan hall tlic jests resound , 

For noaa the caudle cup 13 circling there, 

Xoaa, glad at heart, the gossips breathe their prajer, 
xVnd, croaadmg, slop tho cradle to admire . 

The babe, the sleeping image of his sire 
I A few short )cars, and. then these sounds shall hail 
I The daj again, and gladness fill the sale , 

I So soon the child a south, the youth a man, 

I Fa^cr to run the race Ins fathers ran 
I Then the huge ox shall \acld the broad sirlom , 

I The ale, now brewed, in (IockIs of amber shine , 

' x\nd Ixisl ing in the chimnej’s ample hlaze, 

'Mid man) a tale told of his IiO)ish daj-s. 

The nurse shall cr), of all her ills beguiled, 

I "Twas on her knees he sat so oft ami smiled ’ 

I j\nd soon again shall music swell the breeze , 
‘'oon, issuing forth, shall glitter through the trees 
I \ e-,tures of nuptial white , and h)anns be sung, 

I xVnd Molets scat'ered round , and old and )Oung, 

I In cier) cottage porch \ ith garlands green, 

^ Stand still to gaze, and, gazing, b!es» the scene, 

' While, her dar! c\Cs declining, h) his side, 

Moie-s m her \irgm \eil the gentle bride. 

\nd once, alas ' nor in a distant hour, 

I Another \oice shall come from )ondcr tower , 

] When in dim chamliers long black wce<U arc 'cen, 

I And weeping heard where onU jo) has Iieen , 

W hen, h) his children home, and from his door, 

I Slowl) departing to return no more, 

I He rests m hoi) earth waih them that went before. 

And sudi IS human life p so gliding on, 

^ It glimmers hi c a meteor, and is gone ' 

I 'k ct IS the talc, brief though it be, ns strange, 
x\s full, mcthmks, of wiU and \ ondrous change, 

As an) that the wandenng tnhes require, 

I Strctciicd in the desert round their eiening fire , 

As am sung of old, in hall or bower, 

To minstrel harps at midnight s witching hour ' 

The da) arrises the moment wished and feared , 
The child is bom, bi mans a pang cndoareal, 

And now the mo her a ear has caught his cn , 

0 grant the chemb to her aching e)e 1 

He comes — 'he clasps him. To her 1)0 om pressed. 
He drinks the balm of life and drops to rest 
Her be her smile how 'oon the stranger knows ' 
Hoev soon be lua the glad disi-oecn shews* 
x\s to her lips she lifts ih-' lo ele hoe, 

W hat anseecnng looks of sempatliv and joy ' 

He allvs, he speak' In mane a broken eennl 
Hia evanLs hi3 wi he , anl ms gneCs are he"rd 
\nd ceor, ceea to her kp he flics, 

W hen rosy Sleep cumca on with sweet s irpn c 
I.ockc'l m her arm , hi arms a-ros I er fli ng 
iTliat name mo t dear for cecr on in tonqaei, 

As eeath s.art accent' ra ir 1 Iht ncc! In clings, 

\nd, check t e cl ek her lulling song she singa, 

1 loev Idost to feel the L a inge cf h a lit er*, 

B'cathc hts 't ce hr ath, an 1 ki > fo- 1 1 ' in, rt , 
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Th> Ijrkvard vrall amonj the trees. 

Where, gray \nth age, the dial stands , 

That dial so n ell l-noini to me ' 

Though inanj a shadov it had shed. 

Beloved sister, since with thee 
The legend on the stone v as read 
The Tairs isles fled far away , 

That With its woods and uplands green, 1 

"Where shepherd hats are dimlj seen, 1 

And songs are heard at close of daj , 

That, too, the deer’s wild covert fled. 

And that, the asjlum of the dead 
A\'hile as the boat went memlv , 

"Much of Rob Roy the boatman told _, 

Ills arm that fell below his knee. 

His cattle ford and moantam hold 

Tarbet, thy shore I climbed at last , 

And, thj shad) region past. 

Upon another shore I stood, I 

And lool ed upon another flood , Loch Lon; 

Great Ocean’s self ’ (’Tis he who fills ( 

That vast and awful deptli of hills) , 

"Where mans an elf was plavang round, j 

W ho treads unshod his clas'^ic ground , 

And speaks, his native rocks among. 

As Fingal spoke, and OsSian sung 
Xight fell, and dark and darker grew 
That narrow s<^, that narrow sk). 

As o’er the ghmmenng waves we flew. 

The sea bird rustling, wailing b) 

And now the grampus, half-descned. 

Black and hage above tlie tide , 

The chfls and promontones there. 

Front to front, and broad and bare , 

Each bc) ond each, wath giant feet 
Advancing as in haste to meet , 

Tlic shattered fortress, whence the Dane 
Blew his shnll blast, nor rushed m vam. 

Tyrant of the drear domain , 

All into midnight shadow sweep 
W hen da) spnngs upward from the deep ' 

Kindling the waters in its flight, 

The prow wakes splendour, and the oar. 

That rose and fell unseen before, 

Flashes in a sea of light , 

Glad sign and sure, for now we hail 
Thv flowers, Glenfinnart, m the gale , 

And bright indeed the path should be 
That leads to fnendship and to thee ' 

O blest retreat, and sacred too ' 

Sacred as when the bell of pnver 
Tolled duly on the desert air. 

And crosses decked tliy summits blue. 

Oft hkc some loved romantic tak, 

Oft shall m) weary mind recall, 

Amid the hum and stir of men 
Thy becchen grove and water fall 
Thv ferr) with its gliding sad, 

And her — the lad) of the Glen ' 

Preatam- 

Tlicv 5' and between the mountains and the 'ca 
Awful memorials, I ut of whom we know not 
The seaman passing, garcs from the deck, 

The buffilo driver, m luv 'baggv cloak. 


Points to the worl of magic, and moves on 
Time V a, the) stood along the crov dnl street. 
Temples of gods, and on their ample steps 
\Vhat various liabits v-anoa^ tongue^ Ircset 
The brazen gates for pra)cr and sacnfice ' 

Time was perhaps the third was sought for justice , 
And here the accuser stoo-l, and there the accused, 
And here the judges sat, and heard, and judged 
All silent now, as in the ages past, 

Trodden under foot, and mmglcd dust with dast 
How many centuries did the sun go round 
From Mount Albumus to the Tjarheno sea, 

\\ hde, b) some spell rendered invisible. 

Or, if approached, approached b) him alone 
Mho saw as though he saw not, tlie) remained 
As III the darl ness of a sepulchre, 

W aiting the appointed time ' All, all v ithin 
Proclaims that nature had resumed her right, 

\nd taken to hcr'clf what man renoancevl , 

\o cornice, tngljph, or worn abacus. 

But with thick IV) liung, or brnnching fern. 

Their iron brown o’erspread with brightest verdure ' 
From mv )ontli upward have 1 longed to tread 
The, classic ground , and am I here at las' ’ 
Wandenng at vill through the long porticoes 
And catching, as through some majestic gore, 

Now the blue ocean, and nov , chaos hi e. 

Mountains anl mountain gulfs, and, half way up, 

Tov ns like the hvang rocl from which the) grew ? 

A cloudv region, black and desolate, 

M here once a slave withstood a worl 1 m anai Epart-acuv 
The air is sweet with violets, running wild 
Mid broken fncres and fallen capitals , 

Sweet m> when Tullv, wnlmg down his thoughts, 
rno>e thouglits so jirccious and so latch lost — 
Turning to thee divine philo oph), 

Ever at hand to calm his troubled soul — 

Sailed slowlv b), two thousand jears ago, 

I or Athcn= , when 1 ship if north cast vnnds 
Blew from the Pastan ganlens, slacked her course. 

On as bc moved along the level shore. 

These temples, m their splendour eminent 
Mid arcs and obelisks, and domes and towers, 
Reflecting bad the radiance of the west, 

Mell might he dream of glorv ’ Xo v, coded up. 

The serpent skeps within them , the she wolf 
Suckles her )oung , and as alone I stand 
In lliiv, the nohler pQc, the elements 
Of earth and air its onlv floor and to-jf 
How solemn 15 the stillness ' Xothmg s*irs 
Save the shrill voiced acala fli ting round 
On the rough pediment to sit and sing , 

Or the green lizard rus ling through the gras , 

And up the flu ed shaft vvilU short quick spnng 
To vmnish m the dunks that time has male 
In such an hoar as this, the sun s bna J dtsl 
Sc>*n at lus setting, an I a Cool of light 
Filling tlie courts of these oil sanctninc* — 

Gigantic sbado ■-s broken and conri.<ed 
Athwart the mnumcraole columns flung — 

In such an ho ir he came, who saw ard to! 1 , 

Led b) tl o migh v g -nu-s o' the phvc. 

Walls of some capital a,) firs' appeared 
Half razed half sunk, or jca'lc-cd as m so rei 
Anl wliat within them’ What I u' m t'm n> It 
These three in mure ikar t^'-ar o-gaal g-ard-vir. 
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McRrMhi'c 15 r. "r*', m «eton 1 infmcj, 

Ihse in v-j-ie ii, tjt I clime, in'! then p'rchincc 
Some Icil] Rilscntiircr, fillc-l i-ilh Rol Icn dreams, 
S'ecnnp 1 n InrV thniu,,h trachlrS! solitude , 
l'~rc t/hi V in lenn„ thmicht', no danng prom 
Halil cT,^ jilonphetl I'l'fnrt — c 3>its the cliffs 
*^’^fnll' n Albion — To the land iint novn 
He joyful , and jurliaps descncs 

SonJ- vcnfige of her ancient statehtiC'S , 

Th'n h" miih nin conjecture, filh his mind 
■hf l! c iinl ' ird of nee, s Inch Imd irnicd 
M 'cirmre in that ■vdiiarv 1100' , 
far from tfe end ivorld -n 1 ravels siglis 
■^nd moralncj on the state of mitn 


From ‘Tho ChristlatL' 

*Hiiii far hasc I pursued my solemn theme, 
h ith elf rtrimnling toil ^ thus far have sung 
CtfRodhlic deeds far lofticr thin licsecm 
fhe Ijrc Mhich I in early days have strung 


' And non m> spmts faint, and I have hung 
® Tl c s’ ell, that sohe -I me in 'iddcst hoar, 

1 On (he darl c\Y'e<s , and the strings \ Inch rung 
\\i h Jesus’ pniy, their harpings cow ire o’er, 

‘ Or, when the hrc'vc como In, moan, and are heard no 
j mr re 

i \nd in’i't the liarp of Judah sleep again ^ 
hhall I 1 'j more reanimiic the lij ? 

Oh ' riiou Mho Msilc-st the sons of men, 

Th u v-Iio doit Intcn v hen the humhic prii, 
fine hill, space prrlong my mournful di' 

One little hp c 'usp-.n 1 thy last decree ! 

* I im 1 eoulliful tritcller m the t ay, 

' And th s s'l Jit Win t ould consecrate to thee, 

J- re I Ml h Dc ith ‘hihc hands, and smile that I am free. 

TJ vi* Oi" ta 5 >n. xs of tl c uncemp cted ep Ct xad ucre 
u«- tc" t, only \V hjtc 4 dcitiu 

•Ioanna Itafllic (1762-1851J uns bom m the 
m'inst Ilf RoJiMcIl in Lin irhshire , m 1776 her 
fuller bcemie I’rofcssor of Dainity it Ghsgon 
In this household, *rej>n.ssion of ill emotions, c\cn 
the gi ntltst ind iliost most honourible to humin 
niturt. seems to hive been the constant lesson’ 
Jcunni's Sts er, Vgnes, told Lucs Aikin tbit their 
fivlier MIS in cvcellent pircnt ‘When she hid 
once liecn bitten b\ 1 dog tliougbt to be niid, 
he lud sucked the wound, at Uic Inzird, as it is 
sjp,)o„td, of his otvn life, hut he hid never giten 
I her 1 liss joinni spoke of her iciming to he 
.nressed 1 hen a child She would sometimes 
icniiirc to clisp her little imis ibout her mothers 
1 nc-ci, who vould stem to cliidt Iicr, but the child 
knt> she Ide-d lU’ In 1784 Joanna went to li\c 
in London, wlicrc her brother, Mitthew BaiHie, 
hitl Ciiibhshcd himself is i pinsiciin, in 1806 
she ind Agnes took a house for themseltes it 
1 Himpstcsid, ind there she died, Agnes sun. it mg 
I Iicr till 1861 No luthorcss ever enjoyed i Iirger 
shire thin the 'immorlil Joinna’ of the esteem 
ind ifftction of her contemporaries She tvis one 
of the friends whose socieii Sir Wilier looked 
forttird to is one of the chief plcisurcs 1 visit 
to London hid m store for him, cten Amcnei 
sent Its votaries to her shnne it Himpstcid 
Her grcitcst ichicvcmcnt liy in her /’/uyr on 
the Passions (i798-r836), which, though incfiectivc 
IS icting plivs, con tun much impressive poetry 
ind often show true dramatic power In 1804 
she produced 1 volume of miscellaneous dramas, 
ind in j8io The ramtly Lc(^uidy-\ tragedy founded 
on 1 Highland tradition, was successfully staged 
It Edinburgh with 1 prologue hy Scott Dt 
Montfor! vas brought out by Kemble shortiv 
after Its appeirince, and was acted eleven nights 
It was revived in 1821, witli Kean as Dc Montfort , 
Kean admitted that, though 1 fine poem, it would 
never be an acting play Scott, on the other 
hand, citrivigintly eulogised ‘Basil’s love and 
■\Iontfort’s hate’ as something like i renewal of 
Shakespeare’s inspired strain , for Count Basil ind 
De iXfontforl arc much hker the works of Shirley 
or Massinger than anything of Shakespeare’s 
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Joanna Baillle 


Miss Baillic’s stjle is smooth and regular, but 
without distinction , her carefully constructed 
dramas ha\e feu commanding situations, and — 
partly from the restrictions imposed bj her work- 
ing theory — arc deficient m tancty and fullness 
of pission, the mainspnng of human life and of 
dramatic action , the tragic scenes arc too cxclu- 
sncl\ connected with the enme of murder, one of 
the easiest resources of a tragedian Scott said 
that fear was the most dramatic passion touched 
b> her 7 he plot is too often obrious almost from 
the first act— a defect fatal to success in repre- 
sentation Some of the poems in her 
Pu ts were written when she was over cightj 
jears of age Of the songs, her \crsions of 
‘Woo’d an’ married an a” and ‘Saw \e Johnnie 



Ihckuard coiled, and crouching low, 

W ith glanng cjcballs watch thj foe, 
file honseuife’s spindle whirling round. 

Or thread or straw that on the ground 
Its shallow throws, hy urchin si) 

Held out to luie th) rosing C)e, 

Then stealing onward, ficrccl) 'pnng 
Ujion the tempting, faithless thing 
xsow, wheeling round with bootless si ill, 
Th) bo peep tad proeokes thee still, 

-Vs i-tiU l>c)ond th) cursing side 
Its jctu tip IS seen to glide , 

1 ill from th) centre starting far, 

Tliou sidelong aecrst with rump in air 
krcctcd stiff, and gait awr). 

Like madam in her tantrums high , 
Though nc er a madam of them all, 

Whose silken 1 irtlc sweeps the hall, 

More \ane-d tnck and whim displa)-s 
To catch the adimnng stranger’s gaze 

The feaicst tumbler, stage bedight. 

To thee is but a clums) wight, 

W ho cier) limb and sinew straias 
To do what costs thee little pains , 

Tor which, 1 trow, the gaping crowd 
Requite him oft with plaudits loud 

Hut, slopped the while th) wanton play, 
Applatt'es too thy pains rcpa\ 

Tor then, licncaih some nrchin’s hand, 

W nil modest pndc thou tak’st th) stand, 

W hile man) a stroke of kindness glides 
Along th) back and tabbi sides 
Dilated swells th) glossa fur. 

And louill) croons thy bus) pur, 

As, timing well the equal sound, 

Th) clutching fe-ct bepat the ground. 

And all their harmless claws disclose 
Like pncklcs of an earl) rose, 

While lortl) from th) whiskered cheek 
Th) half closed c\es peer, mild and metk- 


JOANNA BVILLIE 

From an Engraiing after r>tnaon 

comm” arc the best known , there is another with 
the old refrain, ‘Poaert) parts good compam 
Tam o’ the Lm,’ ‘ Up, quit thy Boaacr,’ and ‘ Good 
night’ arc often cited, and there arc new sets of 
words to many well-known Scotch and Insh tunes 
and rh)thms, with or without the old refrains — 
I The Boatie Rdws,’ ‘The W^eaiy Fund o’ Tow,’ 
‘ Hooly and Fairly,’ ‘ Fy, let us a’ to the Bndal,’ &c. 

From ‘The Kitten’ 

Wanton droll, whose harmless play 
Beguiles the rustic’s closing day. 

When, drawn the evening fire about, 

Sit aged crone and thoughtless lout. 

And child upon his three foot stool. 

Waiting until his supper cool. 

And maid, whose cheek outblooms the rose. 

As bright the blazing fagot glows, 

V\7io, bending to the fnendl) light, 

Plies her task with busy sleight , 

Come, show thy tricks and sportiv e graces. 

Thus arcled round with merry faces 1 


But not alone h) cottage fire 
Do rustics rude thy feats admire 
The learned sage, whose thoughts explore 
Tlie widest range of human lore, 

Or with unfettered fanc) fl) 

Through any heights of pocs). 

Pausing smiles wath altered oir 
To see thee climb his elbow chair. 

Or, struggling on the mat below , 

Hold warfare with his slippered toe. 

The wadpwed dame or lonel) maid, 

ho, m the still but cheerless shade 
Of home unsocial, spends her age. 

And rarely turns a lettered page. 

Upon her hearth for thee lets fall 
The rounded cork or paper ball, 

Kor chides tlice on th) wacked watch, 

The ends of ravelled skem to catch, 

But lets thee have th) vva)ward will. 
Perplexing oft her better skill 

E’en he, whose mind of gloomy bent. 

In lonel) tower or prison pent, 

Revaew’s the coil of former dn)-s. 

And loathes the world and all its wa)"^ 
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\\Tiat time the lamp’s unsteadj gleam 
Hath roused him from his moodj dream, 
Feels, as thou gambol’st round his seat. 
His heart mth pnde less fiercely beat, 
\iKi smiles, a bnk m thee to bnd, 

That joins it still to bring kind. 


From the Birthday ‘ Address ’ to her Sister 
Dear ^es, gleamed mth jo> and dashed mth tears. 
O'er us have glided almost sixty years 
Smce ive on Bothtrell’s bonny braes u ere seen, 

I’y those whose eyes long closed m death hare been, 
Two tiny imps, w ho scarcely^ stooped to gather 
The slender harebell or the purple heather , 
bo taller tlian the foxgloae’s spiky stem. 

That tier ofmommg studs tnth sibery gem 
Then even butterfly that crossed our a len 
With jovfal shout was greeted as it flew , 

■ind moth and lady bird and beetle bright 
In sheeny gold were each a wondrous sight 
Thim as we paddled Iiarefoot, side by side. 

Among the sunns shallows of the CKde, 
ihnnows or spotted parr tnth Unnkllng fin, 

Smmming in mazy nnga the pool within, 

A thnil of gladncrsS through our bosom sent. 

Seen m the power of early wonderment 

A long perspective to my mind appears, 
hooking behind me to that line of years, 

And yet through every stage I still can trace 
Thy nsioned form, from childhood's morning grace 
To woman's early bloom, changing how soon 1 
To the eipressise glow of woman s noon , 

And now to what thou art, in comely age, 

Active and ardent Let w hat will engage 
Th) present moment, whether hopefnl seeds 
It garden plat thou sow, or noxious w eeds 
From the fair flow er remove, or ancient lore 
In chronicle or legend rare explore. 

Or on the parlour liearth with'kitten play, 

Stroking its tabby sides, or take thy way 
To gam wnth hasty steps some cottage door, 

Dn helpful errand to the neighbounng poor, 

^ne and ardent, to my fancy’s eye 
^ou still art young m spite of time gone by 
Though oft of patience brief and temper keen, 
may it please me, in life's latter scene, 

To think w hat now thou art, and long to me hast been. 

Tivas thou w ho w oo’dst me first to look 
the page of pnnted book, 

That thing hy me abhorred, and avith address 
Didst Wan me from ms thoughtless idleness, 

T'Tien all too old become with bootless haste 
fitful sports the precious time to waste 
) love oC tale and story was the stroke 
t which my dormant fancy first assoke, 
tid ghosts and watches in my busy brain 
A^e rn sombre show, a motley train 
j “ "W found path attempting, prond was I, 

^rking approval on thy face to spy, 

^ hear thee say, as grew thy roused attention, 

Wlint ' 15 tills story all thinc oivn jmcnlion^ 

Then, as adsancmg through this mortal span, 

^r intercourse with the maxed world began. 

fairer face and spnghtlier courtes) 
t trnih that from rny youthful vanity 


Lay not concealed) did for the sisters twain, 

^Vhere'er we went, tlic greater fas our gam , 

WTule, but for thee, vexed with its tossing tide, 

1 from tlie busy world had shnmk aside. 

And now in later years, with better grace 
Thou helpst me still to bold a v elcome place 
With those, whom nearer neighbourhood has made 
The fnendly cheerers of our evening shade. 

The change of good and enl to abide. 

As partners linked, long have w e side by side 
Our earthly jonmey held, and who can say 
How near the end of our united my ’ 

By nature’s course not distant , sad and 'reft 
A\ill she remain,— the lonely pilgrim lefL 
If thou be taken first, who can to me 
Like sister, fnend, and home companion be ? 

Or who, of wonted daily kindness shorn, 

Shall feel such loss, or moumjas I shall mourn ? 

And if I should be fated first to leave 
This earthly hourf, though gentle fnends may gneve. 
And he above them all, so tnily proved 
A fnend and brother, long and justly loved, 

There is no living wight, of woman horn, 

Who then shall mourn for me us thou wait mourn. 

Thou ardent, liberal spint ' quickly feclmg 
The touch of sympathy and 1 indlj dealing 
With sorrow or distress, for ever sharing - 
The unhoarded mite, nor for to morrow c.wng,— 
Accept, dear Agnes, on thy natal day. 

An unadorned but not a careless hy 
Aor think this InTutc to thy virtues paid 
From tardy love proceeds, though long delayed 
Words of affection, howsoe’er expressed, 

The latest spoken still arc deemed the best 
Few are the measured rhyanes I now may vvnlc , 
These are, perhaps, the last 1 shall indite 

The Sbephenl’s Bong 

The gowan glitters on the sward, 

The lavTOck 's in the sky, 

And Collie on my plaid keeps ward, 

And time u passing by 
Oh no ' sad and slow. 

And lengthened on the ground, 

The shadow of our trysung bush, 

It wears so slowly round ' 

My sheep bell tinkles frae the west. 

Illy lambs are bleating near, 

But still the sound that I lo'c best. 

Alack ' I canna’ hear 
Oh no t sad and slow, 

The shadow lingers still. 

And like a lanely ghaist I stand 
And croon upon the hilL 

I hear below the water roar, 

Tlic mill wi’ clacking dm. 

And Lucky scolding frae her door, 

To ca’ the baimies in 
Oh no ' sad and slow , 

Tliese are na’ sounds for me, 

The shadow of our try'sbng bush, 

It creeps sae drearily ' 
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I coft j cstreen, frae chapman Tam, bought 
A snotxl of honnie blue, a maiden s head band 
And promised n hen our trysting cam’. 

To tie it round her bro\i 
Oh no ! sad and slow, 

Tlie mark it ii inna’ pass, 

The shadow of that w earj thorn 
Is tethered on the grass 

Oh now I see her on the way. 

She 's past the watch’s knowe. 

She 's climbing up the Browmy’s brae, 

My heart is in a lowe 1 blaic 

Oh no ' ’tis no’ so, 

'Tis glam’rie I have seen. 

The shadow of that haw thorn bush 
Will move na’ mair till e’en 

My book o’ grace I ’ll try to read. 

Though conned w i’ little skill, 

Wlien Collie barks I ’ll raise my head. 

And find her on the lull , 

Oh no ' sad and slow. 

The time w ill ne’er be gane. 

The shadow of the trysting bush 
Is fixed like ony stane 

From ‘ De Montfort ’ 

De Montfort No more, my sister, urge me not agam, 
hly secret troubles cannot be rev ealed 
From all participation of its thoughts 
My heart recoils I pray thee be contented 
Jane What ' must I, hkc a distant humble friend. 
Observe thy restless eye and gait disturbed 
In timid silence, whilst with yearning heart 
I turn aside to weep? O no, De Montfort 1 
A nobler task thy nobler mind wall give , 

Tliy true intrustevl friend I still shall be. 

De Mon Ah, Jane, forbear ' I cannot e’en to thee 
Jane Then, fie upon it ' fie upon it, hlontfort I 
Tliere was a time wlien e’en witli murder stained. 

Had it liccn possible that such dire deed 
■Could e’er have been the cnine of one so piteous. 

Thou vvouldst hav e told it me 
De Jt/on So would I now — but ask of this no more. 
All other trouble but the one I feel 
I had disclosed to thee I pray thee spare me 
It is the secret weakness of my nature 
Jane Then secret let it be , I urge no further 
Tlie eldest of our valiant father’s hopes, 

5o sadly orphaned, side by side w e stood. 

Like two young trees, whose boughs in early strength 
Screen the weak saplings of the rising grove. 

And brave the storm together — 

I have so long, as if by nature’s right. 

Thy bosom’s inmate and adviser been, 

I thought through life I should have so remained. 

Nor ever known a change Forgive me, Montfort , 

A humbler station will I take bv thee 
The close attendant of thy w andering steps, 

Tlie cheerer of this home, w ith strangers sought , 

The soother of those gnefs I must not know 
Tins 13 mine office now 1 ask no more 

De Mon. O Jane, thou dost constrain me w ith thy love I 
Would I could tell it thee ' 

Jane Tlioii shalt not tell me. Nay, I H stop mine ears. 
Nor from the yearnings of affection wnng 


What shrinks from utterance Let it pass, my brother 
I ’ll stay by thee , I ’ll cheer llice, comfort thee , 

Pursue w ith thee the study of some art. 

Or nobler science, that compels the mind 
To steady thought progressive, dnving forth 
All floating, vv ild, unhappy fantasies. 

Till thou, w itli brow unclouded, smil’st again , 

Like one who, from dark visions of the night, 

MHien th’ active soul within its lifeless cell 
Holds Its owTi world, with dreadful fancy pressed 
Of some dire, terrible, or murderous deed, 

Wakes to the dawning morn, and blesses Heaven 
De Mon It wall not pass aw ay , ’twill haunt me stilL 
Jane Ah ' say not so, for I wall haunt tlice loo, 

And be to it so close an adversary, 

That, though I wrestle darkling with the fiend, 

I shall o’ercomc it. 

De Mon Thou most generous woman 1 
Why do I treat thee thus? It should not be — 

And yet I cannot — O that cursed vallain ' 

He wall not let me be the man I would [these? 

Jane What say’st thou, brother? Oh ' what words arc 
They have awaked my soul to dreadful thoughts. 

I do beseech thee, speak J 

By the affection thou didst ever bear me , 

By the dear memory of our infant days , 

By kindred living ties, ay, and by those 
Who sleep in the tomb, and cannot call to tliee, 

I do conjure thee, spe.ak ' 

Ah ' w lit thou not ? 

Tlien, if affection, most unw caned love, 

Tned early, long, and never wanting found. 

O’er generous man hath more authonty. 

Mold rightful power than crowaa or sceptre give, 

I do command thee 1 

De Montfort, do not thus resist my love. 

Here I entreat thee on my bended knees 
Alas, my brother ' 

De Mon \Raismg he > , and Ineeltug ] 

Thus let him kneel who should the abased he, 

And at thine honoured feet confession make ' 

I ’ll tell thee all — but, oh ! thou w lit despise me 
For in my breast a raging passion bum^ 

To which thy soul no sympathy will own — 

A passion which hath made my nightly coucli 
A place of torment , and the light of day. 

With the gay intercourse of social man. 

Feel like th’ oppressive, airless pestilence 

0 Jane ' thou wilt despise me. 

Jane Say not so 

1 never can despise thee, gentle brother 
A lover’s jealousy and hopeless pangs 
No kindly heart contemns. 

De Mon A lover, say st thou? 

No, It IS hate ! black, lasting, deadly hate I 
Which thus has dnven me forth from kmdred jieace. 
From social pleasure, from my native home. 

To be a sullen waindcrer on the earth. 

Avoiding all men, cursing and accursed ' 

Jane De tlontfort, this is fiend like, fnglitfiil, terrible 1 
What being, by th’ Almighty Father formed 
Of flesh and blood, created even os thou. 

Could in thy breast such hornd tempest w ake, 

MTio art thyiself his fellow ? 

Unknit thy brows, and spread those wrath clenched hands. 
Some sprite accursed within thy bosom mates 
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To '-O'l- ih) rum ‘^trnc vitli it, m\ liroihcr ' 
i!n cliTiMil) wub it, (In\e ii from lli\ brcait , 

T IS the (legn'icr of n noble hem 
rfr-cit, and bid it part 

De Von It Hill not p-rt [//tt hand on hts Imst} 
ISl Ijd^cd It litre too long 
W ith in) firs’ cares I felt its rankling touch , 

1 1 wthed him Mhtn a 1)0) 

/iw{ Vi horn didst thou lai •* 

£) ]ft!i Oh ' that de c-,tcd Rczenitlt ' 

I’cn m our carl} fporls, like tuo joung t help, 

Ofkortilc hoed, instmctiselj rct'cne, 

Imb 'gnn-t the other jiitched his read} pledge, 

And fioumed ilcfiince As tve oiniard passed 
J-rom }oath to man’s estate. Ins narrow art 
An-l envious gibing malice, poor!} aeileal 
la the affected carelessness of inirtli, 

*-’ill more detestable and odious grew 
There i, no living lieing on this earth 
Who can concene the malice of his soul, 

Widi all his g3\ and damned mcmmtnt. 

To tho,c b} fortune or h> merit placed 
Abavx his [laltra self When, low in fortune, 

He lool > d upon the slate of pro perous men, 

A, tiighti} birds, roused from ihtir murk} boles. 

Ho icowl and chatter at the light of da}, 

1 tijuld endure it , even a,s we bear 

Til impotent bite of some half trodden worm, 

I could endure it But when honours came, 

Ard Kcalih and new got iitlc= fed his pndc , 

Whilst (lattenng knasts did trumpet forth his praise, 

An! grovelling idiots gniincd appRuscs on him , 

Oh, then 1 could no longer sutTcr it ' 

It drove me frantic. — What, what would I give’ 

Wha. wovdd I give to crush the bloated toad, 

So nntl} do I loathe him ' 
four And would th} hatrcil trusli the verv man 
Wli, g,vc to thee that life he might have taken? 

Tl t life v'hich thou so rashl} didst cs])0'e 
To s,T, m Q],^ jPj,. iiomhlc ' 

Ah Y n lla ’ thou hast heard it, then? 1 roni all the 
V otn, 
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Of ’nigMed tra\eUers, who sh-xU gladly bend 
Their doubtful footsteps towards the cheenng dm 
Solemn, and graxe, and cloistered, and demure 
We shall not be 33 ill this content ye, damsels ’ 

Ex ery season 

Shall haxe Its suited pastime exen xnnter 
In Its deep noon, xxhen mountains piled xxuth snoxx. 
And choked up xallejs from our mansion bar 
All entrance, and nor guest nor trax eller 
Sounds at our gate , the empty hall forsaken. 

In some xx^irm chamber, bx the crackling fire 
33'e ’ll hold our little, snug, domestic court, 

Pljnng our xxork xnth song and talc betxxeen 

(From Orra ) 

Prince Edward In his Dttngreon 
Doth the bright sun from the high arch of heaxen. 

In all his beauteous robes of fleckered clouds. 

And ruddy vapours, and deep-gloxvmg flames. 

And softly xaned shades, look glonouslj ? 

Do the green xxoods dance to the xxund^ the lakes 
Cast up their sparkling xxaters to the light ? 

Do the sxveet hanricts in their bush) dells 
Send xx inding up to heax en ihcir curlmg smoke 
On the soft monung air ? 

Do the flocks bleat, and the xvild creatures bound' 

In antic happiness’ and mazx birds 
It^ng the mid air in lightly skimming liands? 

Ay, all this is , all this men do behold 
The poorest man Exen in this lonel) xault, 

3fy dark and narroxv xxorld, oft do I hear 
The croxxing of the cock so near m) xx alls, 

And sadly think hoxx small a space dixides me 
From all this fair creation 

(From EUcwald) 

Jane De Montfort 

Page Madam, there is a lad) in ) our hall 
33410 begs to be admitted to )onr presence. 

Lady Is It not one of our invited friends ’ 

Page No, far unlike to them It is a stranger 

Lady How looks her countenance ’ 

Page So quecnl), so commanding, and so noble, 

I shrunk at first m awe , but xxhen she smiled. 

For so she did to see me thus abashed, 

Methought I could have compassed sea and land 
To do her bidding 

iMdy Is she )oung or old ? 

Page Neither, if right I guess , bnt she is fair 
For Time hath laid his hand so gentl) on her. 

As he too had been axx ed 

Lad) The foolish stripling 1 

She has bexxitchcd thee Is she large in stature ? 

Page. So statel) and so graceful is her form, 

I thought at first her stature xvas gigantic , 

But on a near approach I found, in truth. 

She scarce!) does surpass the middle size. 

Lad) 33'hat is her garb ? 

Page 1 cannot xxell describe the fashion of it 
She IS not decked in an) gallant tnm 
But seems to me clad in the usual xxeeds 
Of high habitual state , for as she rnox'es 
33 idc flov^ her robe in man) a xvaxung fold, 

As I have seen unfurled banners play 
33b Ih the soft breeze. 

Lad) Thine eyes deceive thee, boy , 

It IS an appantion thou bast seen. 


Priberg [Starting up\ It is an appantion he has seen, 
Or It IS Jane de 3fontfort (From Dt ) 

The characterisatjon in the last extract v^as as a picinre 

of Mrs Siddons, Of the Plays on Iht Passions, foar are comedies 
and one is a tragedj in prose. Of fourteen misctllancou* plajs 
one IS on Constaniine Pahcolosus and one (in prose) on Witchcraft , 

Metrical include pocmi on William AVaJbee, Coluralnu 

and Gruell Batilie And in the collected one volume edition of her 
Dramatic and Poetical Jf'oris (i£si), htx other v-orh^ arc distn 
buted into Fugitive Verses, Miscellaneous Poetry, and Verses cn 
Sacred Subjects For a vrird picture of her, sec Miis 7 hackcraj- j 
nirs Richmond Ritchie n] Book of Sihyls (1E63) 

Riclmrrt Loycll EdReMorlli (1744-1817) 
xxas bom at Bath, and came of a famil) that for 
a hundred and sixty years had been settled in 
Ireland, latterl) at Edgexxonhstoxvn in Count) 
Longford. After nine ) ears’ schooling at 33’ar- 
xxick, Drogheda, and Longford, and fixe months of 
dissipation at Tnnit) College, Dublin, in 1761 he 
xxas remoxed to Oxford, xxhcrc, as a gentleman 
commoner of Corpus, he passed txxo 'delightful, 
profitable ’ y ears At Blackbourton, fourteen miles 
off, hxed a fnend of his father’s, Paul Elcrs, a 
squire XX hose quixer xxas fuller than his purse 
I xxith one of his daughters Edgexxorth eloped to 
I Scotland (1763) The xoung couple spent a txxelve 
j month at Edgexxorthstoxxm, and finally settled at 
Hare Hatch near Reading, Edgexxorth mean'xhile 
keeping terms m the Temple, till his father’s death 
(1769) allotted him to gixc up all thought of the 
Bar As a boy of sexen he had become ‘ irrccoxcr- 
ably a mechanic’ through the sight of an eketneal 
machine, and his xxholc life long he xxas alxxays 
mx'cnting 'something — a semaphore, a xelocipede, 
a pedometer One of his intentions brought him 
across Dr Darxxin, and at Lichfield, dunng the. 
Chnstmas of 1770, he conceited 1 passion for 
loxciy Honora Sneyd His xxife xxas axxay in 
Berkshire (‘she xxas not of a cheerful temper’), 
but Thomas Day xxas xxith him, and urged him to 
flight So xxith Day and his eldest boy, whom he 
xxas educating on Rousseau's system, he did fly to 
France, and at Lyons dixerted himself and the 
course of the Rhone, Then his xxife died, and 
four months afterwards he xxedded Honora (i773\ 
to lose her in 1780, and the same year many her 
sister Elizabeth She too died of consumption 
(1797) j hut the ne,\t xxife, Miss Beaufort (i79% 
survixed him by many years In all he hid nine 
teen children ‘ I am not,’ he obserx ed, ‘ a man of 
prejudices I haxe had four xxixes The second 
and third were sisters, and I xxus in loxe xxith the 
second in the lifetime of the first’ He idxo 
cated parhamentiry reform and Catholic cmancipa 
tion , his house xxas spared by the rebels (i79®) > 
and m the last Insh Parliament (1798-99) spoke 
for the Union, but x oted against it, as a measure 
‘forced down the throats of the Insh, though fi'C- 
sixths of the nation xxcre against it’ Masterful, 
■versatile, bnlhant, enlightened, he stands as a type 
of the Supenor Being, ‘cocksureness’ his pnna- 
pal foible. Hexvas the idol of his own womankind, 
the fnend of Watt and 3\’edgxvood and many more 
better and greater than himself The Memoirs of 
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Richard Lovell Edgeworth (1820, 3rd ed 1844) 
are autobiographical up to 1782, the completion, 
less interesting, is bj his daughter Mana. 

A Penitent 

The familj at Black Bonrton at this time consisted of 
Mrs Elers, her mother Mrs Hungerford, and four grown 
up joung ladies, besides seieral children. The eldest 
son, an officer, tias absent The young ladies, though 
far from being beanUes, were handsome , and though 
destitute of accomplishments, they were notwithstanding 
agreeable, from an air of youth and simphcitj, and from 
nnaflected good nature and gaiety The person who 
struck me most at mj introduction to this famil} group 
was Mrs Hungerford. She was near eightj, tall and 
majestic, mth eyes that stdl retained uncommon lustre. 
She was not able to rise from her chair without the 
assistance of one of her granddaughters , but when she 
had risen, and stood leaning on her tortoise shell cane, 
she receised mj father, as the friend of the C-imily, 
with so much politeness and mth so much grace ns 
to eclipse all the joung people by whom she was sur 
roundetk Mrs Hungerford was a Blake, connected mth 
the Xorfolk familj She had formerlj been the wife 
of Sir Alexander Kennedy, whom Mr Hungerford killed 
m a duel in Blenheim Park ^Yhy she dropped her 
title in manynng Mr Hungerford I know not, nor can 
I tell how he persuaded the beautiful uidou to marry 
him after he had killed her husband Mr Hungerford 
brought her into the retirement of Black Bourton, the 
anaent seat of his family, an excellent but antiquated 
house, with casement windows, dinded bj stone frame 
work, the pnnapal rooms wainscoted with oak, of which 
the antiquity might be guessed from the wamish it had 
acquired from time In the large hall were hung spears, 
and hunting tackle, and armour, and trophies of war and 
of the chase, and a portrait, not of exquisite pamting, of 
the gallant Sir Edward Hungerford This portrait had 
been removed hither from Farlej Castle, the pnnapal 
seat of the familj In the historj of Mrs Hungerford 
there was something mj-stenous, which was not, as I 
perceived, known to the younger part of the farailj I 
made no enquines from Mrs Elers, but I obsen e<l that 
she was for a certain time in the day invisible. She had 
an apartment to herself above stairs, containing three or 
four rooms , when she vvasbelowstairs,we used to make a 
short wayliom one side of the house to the other, through 
her rooms, which ocaipied nearlj one side of a quad 
ranglc, of which the house consisted. One daj, forget 
ting that she was in her room, and her door by acadent 
not having been locked, I suddenlj entered I saw her 
kneeling before a cruafix, which was placed upon her 
toilette, her beautiful eves streaming with tears, and 
cast up to Heaven with the most fervent devotion, her 
silver locks flowing down her shoulders , the remains of 
exquisite beauty, grace, and dignitj in her whole figure 
I had not, till I saw her at these her pnvate devotions, 
known that she was a Catholic , nor had I, till I saw 
her tears of contntion, any reason to suppose that she 
thought herself a penitent The scene struck me, young 
as I was, and more gay than y oung — her tears seemed to 
comfort, not to depress her — and for the first time since my 
childhood I was convanced tliat the consolations of religion 
are fully equal to its terrors She w as so much in earnest 
that she did not perceive me, and I fortunately had 
time to withdraw without havang disturbed her devotions 


Maria Edgcirorfli (1767-1849), daughter of 
the eccentnc Richard Lovell Edgeworth, was bom 
at Blackbourton on Kevv-yeaRs Day 1767, and in 
1775 was sent to a school at Derby, in 1780 to a 
fashionable establishment in London When still 
a child she was famed for her story-telling powers, 
and at thirteen she WTOte a tale on Gencrositv 
She accompanied her father to Ireland in 1782, 
and thenceforth till his death the two were never 
separate. For his sake mainlv she sacrificed her 
one romance, refusing the hand of the Swedish 
Count Edelcrantz in 1802 at Pans, where, as again 
in 1820, and dunng frequent vnsits to London, she 
was greatly lionised She was at Bowood (Lord 
Lansdowne’s) in 1818, and at Abbotsford in 1823, 
Scott two years later returning the visit at Edge 


MARIA EDGEWORTH 

From a Drawing by Joseph Slater 

worthstown For the rest, her home life was busy 
and beneficent, if uneventful Her eyesight often 
troubled her , but, active to the last, at seventy 
she began to learn Spanish, and at eighty two 
could thoroughly enjoy Macaulay’s History She 
died in her stepmother’s arms 

To the literary partnership between father and 
daughter we are directly indebted for Pracltcal 
Education (2 vols 1798) and the Essay on Irish 
Bulls (1802) But most of her other works, 
though they do not bear the joint names, were 
inspired by her father, and gained or (it mav 
bej lost by his revision Published between 
1795 i^47> upwards of twenty 

volumes (1893 reprint in to vols) Besides the 
Moral Tahs, the Populai Tales, and Talcs from 
Fashionable Ltfc {Ennui, The Dun, <S.c.), and 
Harrington (an apologv for the Jews), there 
are her three Insh masterpieces, Casth, Rack- 
rent (1800), The Absentee (1812'', and Ormond 
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(1817; These, Scott says, ‘ha\e gone so far to 
make the English familiar wth the character of 
their gay and kind-hearted neighbours of Ireland, 
that she maj be truly said to have done more 
towards completing the Union tlian perhaps all 
the legislative enactments by which it has been 
followed up Without being so presumptuous as 
to hope to emulate the nch humour, pathetic 
tenderness, and admirable taste nhich pervade 
the uorks of mj accomplished friend, I felt that 
something might be attempted for my o\m country 
of the same kind wnth that which she has so 
fortunately achiev ed for Ireland ’ The praise from 
Scott is extravagant, but Turgemef has put it 
on record that he ‘ w as an unconscious disciple 
of Miss Edgeworth in setting out on his literary 
career It is possible, my probable, that if 

Mana Edgew orth had not written about the poor 
Irish of County Longford and the squires and 
squireens, it would not have occurred to me to 
give a hterary form to my impressions about the 
classes parallel to them m Russia’ Her novels 
are doubtless too didactic , the plots mav be poor, 
the dratnatts fersona: sometimes wooden , but 
for wit and pathos, for luelj dialogue and simple 
directness, foi bnght vivacity and healthy realism, 
and for their vivid presentation of their times 
and of that ‘ most distressful country ’ in which 
their best scenes are laid, thev well deserve still 
to be read And her children’s stones— ‘Lazv 
Laurence,’ and ‘Simple Susan,’ and the other 
delightful old fnends— arc worth all the unchildish 
books about children which mawkish sentimen- 
tality has brought into recent vogue. 

Irish Ijandlord and Scotch Agent 

‘I was quite angry,’ says Lord Glcnthom, ‘with Mr 
M'Leod, my agent, and considered him as a selfish, hard 
hearted miser, because he did not seem to sympathise 
witli me, or to applaud my generosity I was so much 
irritated by his cold silence that I could not forbear 
pressing him to say something “I doubt, then,” said 
he, “since yon desire me to speak my mind, my lord 
— I doubt whether the best way of encouraging the 
industrious is to give premiums to the idle ” But, idle 
or not, these poor wretches are so miserable that I 
cannot reftise to give them something , and surely, when 
one can do it so easily, rt is nght to relieve misery, is 
It not ? “ Undoubtedly, my lord , but the difficulty is to 

relieve present misery wathout creating more in future 
Pity for one class of beings sometimes makes us cruel to 
others I am told that there are some Indian Brahmins 
so very compassionate that they hire beggars to let fleas 
feed upon them , I doubt whether it might not be better 
to let the fleas starve,” 

‘ I did not m the least understand what Mr IiULcod 
meant , but I was soon made to comprehend it by 
crowds of eloquent beggars who soon surrounded me, 
many w ho had been resolutely struggling with their diffi- 
culties slackened their exertions, and left their labour 
for the misier trade of imposing upon ray credulity 
Tlie money I had bestowed was wasted at the dram 
shop, or it became the subject of family quarrels , and 
those whom I had reheved returned to my /wnm/r with 


fresh and insatiable expectations All this time my 
industnous tenants grumbled because no encouragement 
was given to tliem , and lookmg upon me as a weak, 
good natured fool, thev combined in a resolution to ask 
me for long leases or a reduction of rent 

‘The rbelonc of my tenants succeeded in some 
instances , and again, I was mortified by Mr M'Lcod’s 
silence I was too proud to ask his opinion I ordered, 
and was obeyed A few leases for long terms were 
signed and scaled , and when I had thus my own 
way complctelv, I could not refrain from recumng to 
Mr M'Lcod’s opinion “I doubt, my lord,” said he, 
“whether this measure maybe os advantageous os you 
hope. These fellows, these middle men, will underset 
the land, and live in idleness, whilst they racl a parcel 
of w-retched under tenants ” But they sard they would 
keep the land in Uieir own hands and improve it, and 
that the reason why they could not afford to improve 
before was, that they had not long leases “It may he 
doubted whether long leases alone wall make improving 
tenants , for in the next county to ns there are many 
farms of the Dowager lady Ormsby’s land, let at ten 
shillings an acre, and her tenantry are beggars , and the 
land now at the end of the leases is worn out, and worse 
than at their commencement,” 

‘I was weary of listening to this cold reasoning, 
and resolved to applv no more for c.xplanations to ^fr 
M'Leod , yet I did not long keep this resolution infirm 
of purpose, I vvointed the support of his approbation, at 
the very time I was jealous of his interference 

‘ At one time I had a mind to raise the wages of 
labout, but Mr M'Leod said “It might be doubted 
whether the people would not work less, when they 
could with less work have monev enough to support 
them ” 

‘ I was puzzled, and then I had a mind to lower the 
wages of labour, to force them to work or starve. Still 
provokmg, Mr M'Leod said “It might be doubted 
whether it w ould not be better to lefive them alone.” 

‘ I gav e mamage portions to the daughters of my 
tenants, and rewards to those who had children, for 1 
bad always heard that legislators should encourage 
population. Still Jlr M'Leod hesitated to approve he 
observed “that my estate was so populous that the 
complaint in each family vv as that thev had not land for 
the sons. It might be doubted whether, if a farm could 
support but ten peopli^ it were wise to encourage the 
birth of twenty It might be doubled whether it were 
not better for ten to live and be well fed, than for 
twenty to be bom and to be half starv ed ” 

‘ To encourage manufactures in my lowoi of Glenlhom, 
I proposed putting a clause in my leases compelling 
my tenants to buy stufls and bnens manufactured at 
Glenthom, and nowhere else. Stubborn M'Leod, as 
usual, began wath “I doubt whether that wall net 
encourage the manufacturers at Glenthom to moke bad 
stuffs and bad linen, since they are sure of a sale, and 
wathout danger of competition.” 

'At all events I thought my tenants would grow nch 
and independent if they made everything at home that 
they wrmted , yet Mr AI'Lcod perplexed me by his 
“doubt whether it would not be better for a man to 
buy shoes, if he coidd buy them cheaper than he could 
make them ” He added something about the division 
of labour and Smith’s Wealth of Nations To which I 
could only answer, “Smith's a Scotchman.” I cannot 
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express how much I dreaded "'ll 'SI'Leod’s I dotthl and 
may be doubted * (From Eunuu) 

An Iriali Postillion. 

From the inn vard came a liackne> chaise, in a most 
deplorabl 3 ciazj state , the hodj mounted up to a pro- 
digious height, on unbending spnngs, nodding forward, 
one door snmging open, three blinds up, because thej 
could not be let down, the perch tied m tv\o places, 
the iron of the t\ heels half off, half loose, nooden 
pegs for linch-pins, and ropes for harness The horses 
were worthv of the harness , wTCtched httle dog tired 
creatures, that looked as if the) had been dnien to 
the last gasp, and as tf the) had never been rubbed 
doun in their lives , then: bones starting through their 
skin , one lame, the other blind , one inth a raw back, 
the other nath a galled breast , one uath his neck 
poking down over his collar, and the other with his 
head dragged forward b) a bit of a broken bndle, held 
at arm’s length b) a man dressed like a mad beggar, 
in half a hat and half n mg, both awry m opposite 
directions , a long tattered coat, tied round his waist 
b) a hay-rope , the jagged rents in the skirts of this 
coat shewing his bare legs, marbled of many colours, 
while something like stockings hung loose about his 
ankles. The noises he made, by i\a) of threatening or 
encouraging his steeds, I pretend not to describe. In 
an indignant voice I called to the landlord ‘I hope 
these are not the horses — I hope this is not the chaise 
intended for mi servants ' The innkeeper, and the 
pauper who was preparing to ofScuite as postillion, both 
m the same instant exclaimed 'Sorrow better chaise 
m the count) ' ’ ‘ Sorro-u ' ’ said I — ‘ w hat do ) ou mean 

by sorrow ? ’ * That there 's no better, plase your honour, 
can be seen Vie have two more, to be sure, but one 
has no lop, and the other no bottom j^n) wa), there’s 
no better can be seen than this same.’ ‘And these 
horses’’ cned I ‘wh), this horse is so lame he can 
hardi) stand ’ ‘ Oh, plase your honour, though he can t 

stand, he'll go fast enough. He has a great deal of 
the rogue in him, plase )Our honour He’s always 
that wa) at first setting out ’ ‘ And that wretched 

animal vnth the galled breast ' ’ ‘ He 's all the better 
for It when once he warms, it’s he that will go wnth 
the speed of light, plase vour honour Sure, is not 
he Knockecrogheiy ? and didn’t I give fifteen gumeas 
for him, barnng the luckpenn), at the fair of Knocke 
croghery, and he rising four )ear old at the same time?’ 

Then seizing his whip and reins in one hand, he 
clawed np his stockings with the other, so with one 
easy step he got into his place, and seated himself, 
coachman hke, upon a well worn bar of wood, that 
served as a coach box. ‘ Throw me the loan of a trusty, 
Bartl), for a cushion,’ said he. A fneze coat was thrown 
up over the horses’ heads. Padd) caught it ‘Wlicre 
are you, Hosey’’ cried he to a lad in charge of the 
leaders. ‘ Sure I ’m only rowling a w isp of straw on 
Wy Icgi’ replied Hosev ‘ Phrow me up,’ added this 
paragon of postfllions, turning to one of the crowd of 
idle b) standees. ‘ Arrah, push me up, can’t ) e ? ’ A 
man took hold of his knee, and threw him upon the 
horse. He was in his seat in a tnce. Then clinging 
b) the mane of his horse, he scrambled for the bndle, 
which was under the other horse’s feet, reached it, and, 
well satisfied with him=elf, looked round at Paddy, who 
looked back to the chaise door at mv angry servants, 
‘seciue m the last evant of things ’ In vain the 
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Englishman, in monotonous anger, and the Frenchman 
in every note of the gamut, abused Paddy Necessity 
and wit were on Paddy’s side He parried all that 
was said against his chaise, his horses, himself, and 
his country with mvnncible comic dextenty, tdl at last 
both his adversancs, dumfounded, clambered mto the 
vehicle, where they were instantly shut up in straw and 
darkness. Paddy, m a tnnmphant tone, called to my pos- 
tilhons, bidding them ‘get on, and not be stopping the 
way an longer ’ [One of the horses becomes restiv e.] 
‘Never fear,’ reiterated Paddy ‘I’ll engage I’ll be 
op wid him. Now for it, Knockecroghery ' O the 
rogue, he thinks he has me at a nonplush ^ but I’ll 
shew him the differ ’ 

After this brag of war, Paddy whipped, Knocke 
croghery kicked, and Paddy, seemingly unconscious of 
danger, sat wnthin reach of the kicking horse, twitching 
up first one of his legs, then the other, and shifting as 
the animal aimed his hoofs, escaping every time ns it 
were by miracle. With a mixture of temerity and pre 
sence of mind, which made us alternately look ujion 
him as a madman and a hero, he gloned in the danger, 
seaire of success, and of the sympathy of the spectators 

‘Ah' didn’t I compass him cleverly then? O the 
villain, to be brow bating me! I’m too ’cute for him 
vet See there, now , he’s come to, and I’ll be his 
bail he ’E go asy enough wid me. Ogh ' he h-us a fine 
spint of his own , but it ’s I that can match him 
’Tvvould be a poor case if a man like me couldn’t matcli 
a horse anv wav, let alone a mare, which this is, or it 
nev er would be so v icious ’ (From Enmu ) 

Engrllsh Shyness, or ‘Mauvalse Honte ’ 

Lord ^^’illIam had excellent abilities, knowledge, and 
superior qualities of every sort, all depressed by exces 
sive timidity, to sucli a degree as to be almost useless 
to himself and to others AVhenever he was, either for 
the business or pleasure of life, to meet or mix with 
numbers, the whole man was, as it were, snatched from 
himself He was subject to that nightmare of the soul 
who scats himself upon the human breast, oppresses 
the heart, palsies the will, and raises spectres of dismay 
whicli the sufferer combats in vain — that cruel enchantress 
who hurls her spell even upon childhood, and when she 
makes youth her victim, pronounces Henceforward 
you shall never appear in your natural character Inno 
cent, you shall look guilty , wise, you shall look siUy , 
never shall yon have the use of your natural faculties 
That which you wish to say, yon shall not say , that 
which you wish to do, you shall not do You shall 
appear reserved when you are enthusiastic — insensible, 
when your heart sinks into melting tenderness. In 
the presence of those whom you mo^t wish to please, 
you shall be most aw kvvard , and w hen approached by 
her you love, you shall become lifeless as a statue, and 
under the irresistible spell of ‘manvaise bonte. Strange 
that France should give name to that malady of mind 
which she never know, or of which she knows less than 
any other nation upon the surface of the civilised globe 1 

There u a Memoir of Mi-s Edgeworth (privat-Ij pnnted 3 volv 
1E67 edited bj Aug J C. Hare a volt 2S94) on which nro 
founded the Life Helen ZlmDiern ( Erament W omen senes 
1883) and the cxquiiite sketch by Miss Thackeray [Mrs Richmond 
Rrtchic] In her Emi 0/ SSorls (1883). See too the introductions 
hj the latter to the excellent repnntx of Castle Rnckrtnt, 
Ahspufeet and Ormond, Issued In 1E95 and the autobiographical 
Jtfemoir of Miss Edgcwxirth s father, completed by herself 
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Day — Wraxall — Hall 


Thomas Day (1748-89), the author of Snnd 
ford and Marion, was bom in London, and, 
when thirteen months old, by his father’s death 
came into a year From the Charterhouse 

he passed to Corpus College, Ovford, and pre- 
sently struck up a close friendship with Richard 
Lovell Edgeworth In 1765 he entered the Middle 
Temple, in 1775 was called to the Bar, but he 
never practised A good, clever eccentric, a dis 
ciple of Rousseau, he brought up two girls, an 
orphan blonde and a foundling brunette, one of 
w'hom should become his wife That scheme 
miscarried , and, admitted to the Lichfield cotcnc, 
he proposed first to Honora Sneyd, and next to 
her sister Elizabeth She sent him to I ranee to 
acquire the French graces , as acquired by him, 
they but moved her to laughter Finally m 1778 
he married an appreciative heiress, and spent with 
her eleven happy years, farming on philanthropic 
and costly pnnciples m Essex and Surrey, till 
in 1789 he was killed by a fall from a colt he 
was breaking m His wife died broken licarted 
two years afterwards, and they both he in War- 
grave churchyard, near Henley Two only of 
Day’s eleven works call for mention — The Djtn^ 
Nigro, partly by his friend James Bicknell, a 
barrister (1773)) and the Htslor} of Saudford and 
Mellon (3 vols 1783-89) The poem struck the 
keynote of the anti slavery' movement , the child’s 
book, like Its author, is Sometimes ndiculous but 
always excellent See Lives of Dav by Kcir 
(1791) and Blackman (1862), the Memoirs of 
R L EdgcVJOith (1820), and Miss Thackeray’s 
Book of Sibyls (1883) 

Sir Natlianacl DTlli.uu TViaxall (1751- 
1831), bom at Bristol, was for three vears in 
the East India Companv'’s service, travelled over 
Europe (1772-79)) ^nd discharged vanous con- 
fidential and diplomatic missions He published 
his Cursory Remarks made tn a Tour in 1775, his 
Memoirs of the Valois Ktn^s in 1777, entered 
Parliament in 1780 as a follower of Lord North, but 
went over to Pitt, and was made a baronet m 1813 
His next books were the History of France from 
Ht-nry III to Louis XIV (1795), Memoirs of the 
Coin is of Berlin, Dresden, Warsaw, and Vienna 
(1799) . and the famous Historical Memoirs of 
my own Time, 1772 - 81 ,, not published, however, till 
1815 For a libel there made on Count Woronzov, 
Russian envoy to England, he was fined ;^5oo and 
sentenced to six months’ imprisonment Violent 
attacks on his veraaty were made by the reviews, 
tlie Quarterly and the Edinburgh being, strange to 
say, equally denunciatory , Macaulay unkindly dis- 
covered and named a nevv saentific species ‘ Men 
dacium Wraxalhanum ,’ but Wraxall’s Answers 
were accounted sufficient to re establish his credit 
on the whole, though not perhaps to authenticate 
all his anecdotes A continuation of the Memoirs 
(1784-90) was published in 1836 See M’heatley'’s 
edition of the whole work (5 vols 1884) 


Robert Hiill (1764-1831), bom at Amsby 
near Leicester, was educated at a Baptist academy 
at Bristol and at Aberdeen, and w as appointed assis 
tant minister at Bristol and tutor in the academy 
Even at Bristol his eloquent preaching attracted 
overflowing audiences , and at Cambridge, whither 
he went in 1790, he rose to the highest rank of 
British pulpit orators Among his writings are 
an Apoloiyy for the Freedom of the Press (1793) 
and On Teims of Communion (1815) For twenty 
years he laboured in Leicester, but he returned in 
1826 to Bristol His most famous sermon was that 
on tlie death of the Pnneess Charlotte m 1817 
His works, wath a Memoir by Dr O Gregory, were 
published in 1831-33 (iith ed 1853) It cannot 
be said that they give an adequate notion of the 
fascination he produced on his audiences by his 
fervid eloquence Dugald Stewnrt praised his 
style as ‘the English language in its perfection’ 
There is a short Life of him by Paxton Hood (188D 

John Fostci (1770-1843), ‘the cssavist,’ was 
bom in the parish of Halifax, Yorkshire, die elder 
son of a yeoman-weaver, and was trained for the 
ministry' at Bnerly Hall and the Baptist College m 
Bristol , but, after preaching for twenty -five years 
with indifferent success to various small congrega 
tions. Jived by literature from 1817 on His Essa)s, 
VI a sines of Ltthrs (1805), were only four m 
number— the best-known Uiat ‘On Decision of 
Character’ In 1819 appeared his Essa) on the 
E'nls of Popular Igiwraiue, urging the necessity 
of national education In 1806-39 he contnbuted 
one hundred and eighty -four articles to the Eelechc 
Rcz’iiw, some of which were republished in two 
volumes in 1844, and, m extracts, m Foshnana. 
He died at Stapleton, Bnstol, his home for twenty 
two years Mackintosh regarded him as ‘one of 
the most profound and eloquent writers England 
had produced’ His Life and Contspondence 
edited by J E Ryland(i846, new ed 1S52) 

From the Essay ‘ On the Epithet Romantic ’ 

If they chose, for their own and others’ nmusement, to 
dismiss a sound judgment awhile from its office, to stimu 
late their imagination to the wildest extravagances, and 
to depicture the fantastic career m wnting, the book 
might be partly the same thing jis if prodneed by a mind 
m which sound judgment had no phee , it would exhibit 
imagination nr/mr/Tj' ascendant by the wntePs voluntary 
indulgence, though not necessanl} so by the constitution 
of his mind It vvns a different case if a wTitcr kept his 
judgment active amidst these very extravagances, with 
the intention of shaping and directing them to some 
particular end, of satire or solrer tnith But, however, 
the romances of the ages of chivalry and the preceding 
times w ere composed under neither of these intellectual 
conditions They were not the productions either of 
men who, possessing a sound judgment, chose formally 
to suspend its exercise, in order to not awhile m scenes 
of extravagant fancy, only keeping that judgment so far 
awake ns to retain a continual consciousness in what 
degree they "uere extrav agant , or of men designing 
to give effect to truth or malice under the disguise of 
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41 fantastic exhibition. It is eiident that the authors 
were under the real ascendency of imagination , so 
that, though the) must at times have been conscious of 
committing great excesses, )et the) nere on the whole 
wonderfiill) little sensible of the enorraons extravagance 
-of their fictions They could dme on their career 
through monstrous absnrdilies of descnption and nana 
tion, without, apparent!), any check from a sense of 
mconsistcncy, improbability, or impossibihtt , and with 
an air as if the) real!) reckoned on being taken for the 
■veritable dtscribera of something that could exist or 
happen inlhm the mundane svslem. And the general 
state of intellect of the age in which the) lived seems to 
have been well fitted to allow them the utmost license. 
The irrationalitv of the romancers, and of the age, pro 
voked the observing and powerful mind of Cervantes 
to expose it b) means of a parallel and still more ex 
travTgant representation of the prevalence of imagination 
over reason, drawn m a ludicrous form, b) which he ren 
dcred the foil) palpable even to the sense of that age. 
From that time the delirium alatcd , the works which 
inspmted Its ravings have been blown aw a) be)ond the 
knowledge and cunoslt) of an) but bibliomaniacs, and 
the fabncation of such is gone among the lost branches 
of manufacturing art 

Yet romance was in some form to be retained, as in 
■dispensable to the craving of the human mind for some 
thing more vivid, more elated, more wonderful, than the 
plain realities of life , as a kind of mental balloon, for 
mounting into the air from the ground of ordmar) ex 
penence To afford this extra rational kind of Inxur), 
It was requisi e that the fictions should still partake, in 
a brntted dtgrei, of the quality of the earlier romance. 
The wTiters were not to be the duptt of wild fanc) , the) 
were not to feign marvels in such a manner as if thev 
knew no better , the) were not wholly to lose sight of 
the actual s)stcm of things, but to keep within some 
measure^ of relation and proportion to it , and ) ct the) 
were required to disregard the stnet laws of vensimili 
tude m shaping their inventions, and to magnif) and 
diversif) them with an indulgence of fancy verv con 
siderabl) beyond the bounds of probabilit) Without 
this their fictions would have lost wlmt was regarded 
as the essential qualit) of romance 

If, therefore, the epithet Romantic, as now emplo)ed 
for descnption and censure of character, sentiments, and 
schemes, is to be understood as expressive of the qualit) 
which IS charactenstic of that class of fictions, it imputes, 
m substance, a great excess of imagination in proportion 
to judgment , and it imputes, in partiaihrs, such errors 
as naturall) result from that excess 

It IS not strange that a facult) of v hich the exera'c is 
so casv and bewitching, and the scope infinite, should 
obtain a predominance over judgment, especiallj in )Oung 
persons, and in such as maj have lieen brought up, liT c 
Rassclas and his companions, in great seclusion from the 
sight and e.xpenence of the world Indeed, a consider 
able vigour of imagination, though it be at the expense 
of a frequent predominance over juvenile understanding, 
seems nccessarv, in cirlv life, to cause i generous ex 
pansion of the passions, by giving the most lively ispect 
to the objects which must attract them in order to draw 
forth into acrivitj the faculties of our nature. It ma) 
ulso contribute to prepare the mind for the exercise of 
that faith which convcr'cs with things unseen, Init con 
verses with them through the medium of those ideil 


forms in which imagination presents them, and in which 
onl) a strong imagination can present them impressively 
And I should deem it the indication of a character not 
destined to excel in the liberal, the energetic, or the 
devout qualities, if I observed in the )onthful age a close 
confinement of thought to bare truth and minute accurac), 
with an entire aversion to the splendours, amplifications, 
and excursions of fancy The opinion is warranted by 
instances of persons so distinguished in youth, who have 
become subsequently very intelligent indeed, in a cer 
tain vva), but drj, cold, prea,e, devoted to detail, niid 
incapable of being earned awav one moment b) inj 
inspiration of the beautiful or the sublime. Thej seem 
to have only the bare intellectual mechanism of tie 
human mind, without the addition of what is to give 
It life and sentiment. They give one an impression 
analogous to that of the leafless trees observed in winter, 
admirable for the distinct exhibition of their branches 
and minute ramifications so clearlv defined on the sky, 
but destitute of all the green soft liixur) of foliage which 
IS requisite to make a perfect tree. And the affections 
which maj exist in such minds seem to Inve a bleak 
abode, somewhat like tho=e bare de-,erted nests which 
jou have often seen in such trees 

If, indeed, the signs of this exclusive understanding in 
dicated also such an extraordimiy vigour of the facultv 
as to promise a verj great malhematiaan or meta 
phjsician, one would perhaps be content to forgo some 
of the properties which form a complete mind, for the 
s.ake of this pre eminence of one of its endowments , cv en 
though the person vec to be so defective in sentiment 
and fanev that, as the story goes of an eminent matin, 
matician, he could read through a most animatcrl and 
splendid epic poem, and on being asked what lie thought 
of It, gravel) repi), ‘\Miat docs it prove’’ But the 
want of imagination is never an evidence, and perhaps 
but rarcl) a concomitant, of supenor understanding 

Cnlljcrinc 3 Inria Fansliavvc (1765-1834!, 
the deformed and sickly daughter of a Surrey 
squire, was, like the two sisters with whom 
she lived in London, an accomplished drafts- 
woman , and, though her poems were not 
printed till much later, was famous as a poetess 
towards the end of the eighteenth century Her 
best known poem is the finious ‘ Riddle on the 
Letter H,’ commonly credited to Lord Bynon, of 
which the first line was altered— appirentlv bv 
Horace Smith — to the form now current, ‘’Twas 
whispered m heaven, ’twis muttered in hell,’ 
though some of her serious poems are equillv 
noteworthy The scno-comic 011 the Bulk- 
night Ball is also famous , it begins 

Xow cease the exulting strain. 

And bid ihc wirbling Ivrc comphin , 

Heave the soft sigh and drop the tuneful tear, 

•knd mingle notes far other than of mirth, 

E’en with the vong tbit greets the new bom vear, 

Or hails the dav that give a monarch birth 

A Biddle on the Letter H, 

'Twas in heaven pronounced — it was muttered in hell, 

And echo caught fainllv the sound as it fell , 

On the confines of earth 'twas permitted to rest. 

And the depth of the ocean its presence confessed 
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’Twill lie foimU in tlic sphere -when ’lis m en asunder. 

Be seen in the lightning, and heard in the thunder 
’Twas allotted to man uith his earliest breath. 

Attends at his birth and awaits him in death 
Presides o'er Ins happiness, honour, and health, 

Is the prop of his house, and the end of his wealth 
In the heaps of the miser 'tis hoarded watli care, 

But is sure to be lost on his prodigal heir 
It begins eierj hope, eiery wish it must bound, 

With the husbandman toils, and w itli moiiarchs is crowned 
Without It the soldier, the seaman ma) roam. 

But woe to the wTetcli who expels it from home ' 

In the -whispers of conseience its voice wall be found, 

Ivor e’en in the whirlwind of passion is drowaied 
’ Pw ill not soften the heart , and tlio’ deaf be the ear. 

It will make it acutely and instantl) hear 
Yet in shade let it rest like a delicate flow er, 

Ah, breathe on it softly — it dies in an hour 

James Beresford (1764-1820), bom at 
Upham m Hampshire, was educated at the 
Charterhouse and at Merton College, Oxford, and 
died rector of Kibworth Beauchamp m Leices 
tcrshire. He wTOte verse translations, religious 
works, and, in humorous dialogues. The Miseries of 
Hitman Life (1806-7), which scored a great success 
and found numerous imitators It went through 
nine editions m a twelvemonth — largelj because it 
formed the subject of an amusing critique in the 
Ldinbuiqh Review from the pen of Sir Walter 
Scott ‘It IS the English onlv',' Scott declared, ‘who 
submit to the same tyrann), from all the inciden- 
tal annoyances and petty v exattons of the day , as 
from the serious calamities of life , ’ and it is these 
pettv' miseries which m this work foim the subject 
of dialogues between the imaginary' interlocutors, 
Timothy Testy and Samuel Sensitive The jokes 
are frequently artificial, overstrained, and trifling, 
and the classical quotations far-fetched, but the 
author’s aim was doubtless attained — the book 
give him t'claf, and its readers laughed These 
are tw o of the bnefer ‘ groans ’ 

After having left a company m which you have been 
galled by the raillery of some wag by profession, thinking 
at your leisure of a repartee which, if discharged at the 
proper moment, would have blow'n him to atoms 

Kashlv confessing that you have a slight cold in the 
heanng of certain elderly ladies ‘of the faculty,’ vvho 
instantly form themselves into a consultation upon your 
Case, and assail you with a volley of nostrums, all of 
which, if you would have a moment’s peace, vou must 
solemnly promise to take off before night — though well 
satisficrl that they would retaliate by ‘taking you off’ 
licforc morning 

■nillisim Rolicrt Spencer (17651-1834), a 
grandson of the third Duke of Marlborough, was 
educated at Harrow and Christ Church, Oxford, 
and from 1797 to 1826 was a commissioner of 
stamps He wrote many vcis eit sociH^, somewhat 
exaggerated in compliment and adulation, and 
wittily parodied in Rejected Addi esses Falling 
into pecuniary difficulties, he migrated m 1825 to 
Pans, and there he died He was one of several 


English authors (H J Pye, 1 aylor of Norwich, Sir 
Walter Scott amongst them) vvho about the same 
date translated Burger’s Lcuore Spencer’s (1796) 
had many excellences, though the swaft movement 
of Burger’s varied measure is but imperfectly re- 
produced m monotonous verses of this kind 

The fiend horse snorts , blue fiery snakes 
Collected roll his nostrils round j 
High reared his bnsthng mane he shakes. 

And sinks beneath the rending ground 
Demons the thundenng clouds bestnde. 

Ghosts yell the yawning tomlis beneatli , 
Leonora's heart, its life blood dried, 

Heaves heavy in the grasp of death 

Of his onginal poems, ‘Too late I stayed’ has 
been often quoted , but by far the best-knowai 
(based on the Welsh form of the wadespread and 
greatly v'arymg folk tale) was his ballad of 

Beth GSlert, or the Grave of the Greyhound. 
The spearmen heard the bugle sound, 

And chcerly smiled the mom , 

And many a brach and many a hound 
Obeyed LIcwelyai’s horn 

And still he blew a louder blast. 

And gave a lustier cheer 
‘ Come, Gelert, come, w ei t never last 
Lkwelvn’s honi to hear 

‘Oh, where docs faithful GBert roam, 

The flow er of all his race , 

So true, so brave — a lamb at home, 

A lion in the chase?’ 

’Twas only at Llewelyai's board 
The faithful Gelert fed , 

He watched, he served, he cheered his lord,. 

And sentinelled his bed 

In sooth he w as a peerless hound. 

The gift of royal John , 

But now no GSlert could be found, 

And all the chace roile on 

And now, as o’er the rocks and dells 
The gallant chidings nse, 

All Snowden’s craggy chaos yells 
The many mingled cries ' 

That day Llewelyn little loved 
The chace of hart and hare , 

And scant and small the booty proved. 

Tor Gelert was not there 

Unpleased, Llewelyn homeward hied, 

AVhen, near the portal seat. 

His truant Gelert he espied. 

Bounding his lord to greet 

But when he gamed his castle door. 

Aghast the chieftain stood , 

The hound all o’er was smeared with gore , 

His bps, his fangs, ran blood 

Llcw elym gazed w ith fierce surprise , 

Unused such looks to meet. 

His favountc checked his joyful guise, 

And crouched, and licked his feet 
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Onward, m haste, Llewehn passed, 

And on went Gdert too , 

And still, where’er hjs ejes he cast. 

Fresh blood gouts shocked his view 

O ertnmed his infant s bed he found, 

With blood stained covert rent , 

And all around, the walls and ground 
ith recent blood besprent 

He called his child — no loice replied — 

He searched w ith terror wild , 

Blood, blood he found on ci erj tide, 

But nowhere found his child. 

‘ HeU honnd ' ni) child ’s by thee devoured ’ 
The frantic father cned , 

And to the hilt his vengeful sword 
He plunged in Gelert’s side 
His suppliant looks, as prone he fell, 

>>o pitv could impart , 

But still his Gdert’s dving yell 
Passed heavy o’er his heart. 

Aroused In Gdcrl’s dying yell. 

Some slumberer v-al cned nigh 
\\ hat words the parent s jov could tell 
To hear his infant s cry ' 

CoAccalcd beneath a tumbled heap 
His hurried search had missed. 

All glowang from his rosy sleep, 

The cherub boy he ku'sed. 

Xor scathe had he, nor harm, nor dread, 
But, the same couch beneath. 

Lav a gaunt wolf, all tom and dead. 
Tremendous stdl in death 

Ah, what was then Llewelyn’s pain ' 

For now the truth was dear , 

His gallant hound the wolf had slam 
To sav e LIcw elyn's heir 
Vain, vain was all Llewelyn s vioc , 

‘ Bes* of thy kind, adieu ' 

The frantic blow which laid thee low 
This heart shall ever me ’ 

And now a gallant tomb thev raise, 

Wth cos ly sculpture decked , 

\nd marbles storie-d with lus praise 
Poor GSlert’s liones protect. 

There, never could the spearman pass, 

Or forester unmov ed , 

Tiiere, oft the tear-bcspnnkled grass 
Llewelyn’s sorrow proved 
And there he bung hts horn and spear. 

And there, as evening fell. 

In fancy s car he oft would hear 
Poor Gilert’s dying y ell 
And, till great Snowden’s rocks grow old, 
“knd cease the storm to brave, 

The consecrated spot shall hold 
The name of Gelert’s Grave 

The Visionary 

VTicn midnight o cr the moonless skies 
Her pall of transient death has spread. 

When mortals sleep, when spectres rise, 

And nought is v akeful but the dead 


bloodless shape my way pursues, 

Tvo sheeted ghost mv couch annoys , 

A isions more sad my fancy views. 

Visions of long departed joys ' 

The shade of voulhful hojK: is there, 

That lingered long, and latest died , 

-Ambition all dissolved to air, 

V ith phantom honours bv his side. 

A\niat empty shadows glimmer nigh ? 

They once were Fnendship, Truth, and Love ' 
Oh, die to thought, to memory die. 

Since lifeless to my heart ye prove ' 

These last two verves Sir W alter Scott, who knew and esteemed 
Spencer, quotes m his diary as line Imes expressing ha own 
fer*hngs amidst the wTcck of his fortunes at Abbotsford A "Memoir 
of Spencer was prcfix-'d to a volume of his poems reprinted in 1635 

Fiaiicis Mraugliaiii (1769-1842), son of a 
Yorkshire farmer, studied at Cambndge, and 
became an accomplished classic, English poet, 
ind miscellaneous wnter With Basil Montagu’s 
assistance he took in pupils at his Surrey curaev, 
issuing an elaborate scheme of study which led Sir 
James Mackintosh to sav ‘A boy thus educated 
will be a walking cncy dopccdia , ’ he was ulti- 
matcU Archdcaccn of the East Riding of York- 
shire and Prebendan of Chester Tlie thirty sis 
publications bv him named m the Dtctwnary of 
\attonal Bwgraph) compnse Latin poems, Eng- 
lish poems, songs , translations from Aristophanes, 
\ 4 rgil, Horace, Petrarch , sermons, books on the 
evidences of Chnstianitv, and the English v ersion 
commonly pnnted of Alilton’s szconii Defiusw 

Sli John Malcolm (1769-1833) was bom 
at Bumfoot near Langholm, and at thirteen 
entered the Madras army , distinguished himself 
at Senngapatam (1799) and in the wars with the 
Pindans and Holkar , and besides holding minor 
political appointments in Mysore, the Dcccan, iS.c-, 
was thnee ambassador to Persia m i8co-io, and 
Governor of Bombay (1827-30) In 1812-17 and 
again m 1822-30 he was in England, being 
knighted in 1812 , in due time he became G C B , 
and having entered Parliament in 1831, opposed 
the Reform BilL Several of his works became 
standard authonties A Histoty of Pttsta (1815), 
^^cmolr of CenOal India (1823), Political History 
of India, 178 li- 182 S (1826), Sketches in Persia 
(1827), and Life of Clive (1836) A Life of him 
was waatten by Kaye (1856) 

Jnmes Montgomery (1771-1854) was bom 
at Irvine m Avrshire, the son of a Moravaan pastor, 
who from Ireland went to Barbadoes in 1783, and 
there died The boy had in 1777 been sent to the 
Moravian school at Fulneck near Leeds, and, after 
ten dreamy years there, was put apprentice to a 
grocer at Mirficld In his sixteenth vear, with 
3s 6d in his pocket, he ran away from Mirfield, 
and, after some suffenng, became a shop boy m 
the village of Watli He next tried London, 
carryang with him a collection of his poems, but 
failed to obtain a'pubhsher In 1792 he was clerk 
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in a newspaper office m Sheffield , four years later 
he became editor of the Sheffield Ins, a weeklj 
journal) which he conducted on Liberal lines and 
in a hindlj spirit till 1825 But his course did 
not alwais run smooth In Januarj 1795 
tried for liaiing struck off a broadsheet ballad 
b> a Belfast elcrg^man on the demolition of the 
Bastille , It was reall) his predecessor who had 
printed it, but Montgomery was sentenced to 
three months’ impnsonment in York Castle, and 
a fine of £20 In January 1796, tried for a 
paragraph in his paper on the conduct of a 
magistrate in quelling a not at Sheffield, he was 
igaiii convicted, and sentenced to si\ months’ 
impnsonment and a fine of £yi 
file H andcrer of Sivtlserlaud, and other Poems 



JAMES MO^TGOMCRY 

From on Eijjra'mg afier Chaotrej 


(1806), dealing with the French occupation, was 
his first poem to catch the public ear, and speedily 
went through two editions , his publishers had just 
issued a third, when the Edinburgh Retnew of 
Januarv 1807 ‘denounced the unfortunate aolume 
m a style of such authontative reprobation as no 
mortal verse could be expected to survave/ and 
prophesied immediate oblivion for the author and 
all his works Nevertheless a score of editions of 
what IS admittedly a feeble poem appeared a lyaac 
in It, ‘The Grave,’ has been always recognised as 
one of his best things , both Dlaekwood and Byron 
commended it. The West Indies (1809), vvnttcn 
(in heroic couplets) m honour of the abolition of 
the slave trade, is an eloquent, sincere, and tender 
expression of the kindlier sentiment of the time. 
Prison Aitiusemenis he had written during his -nine 
months’ confinement m York Castle. The World 
befoic the Flood, a more elaborate poem m ten 


cantos, describes with much energy and with 
frequent touches of real human interest the 
antcdiluvaan patnarchs m their happy valley, the 
invasion of Eden by the descendants of Cam, the 
loves of Javan and Zillah, the translation of Enoch, 
and the final deliverance of the little band of 
patriarchal families from the giants Thouffits on 
UHieels (1817) was a v'erse denunciation of State 
lottenes , and The Climbing Bofs Soliloquies, 
also m verse, was levelled by him and others 
against the cruel practice of sending bovs up 
chimneys Greenland (i8ig), a poem m five 
cantos, dealing wath the Anaent Moravian 
Church, Its revival m the eighteenth century, 
and Its missions to Greenland, secured favour 
even outside devout arcles both by desenptne 
pow cr and narrativ e interest- Montgomerv’s only 
odier long poem. The Pelican Island, in nine cantos 
of blank verse, was suggested by a passage in 
Captain Flinders’s voyage to Terra Australis, 
desenbing the ancient haunts of the pelican on 
the small islands off the Australian coast. 

He wrote also a number of short pieces pub 
hshed in periodicals, short translations from 
Dinte and Petrarch, and many hvmns which 
have found wade acceptance, ^uch as ‘ Go to dark 
Gethsemanc,’ ‘For ever with the Lord,’ ‘Songs 
of praise the angels sang,’ ‘Hail to the Lord’s 
anointed,’ ‘According to thy gracious word, and 
‘ Pour out thy spirit from on high ’ Dr John 
Julian computes that about a hundred of his 
hymns are still m common use. His selection 
of hymns, w ith introduction and notes, called The 
Christian Psalmist (1825), has been said to have 
laid the foundation of scientific hvmnologv In 
1830 and 1831 he delivered a course of lectures 
at tlic Roval Institution on Poetry and General 
Literature, published m 1833 ^ pension of £1^0, 

conferred at the instance of Sir Robert Peel m 1835, 
he enjoyed till his death, at eights -three, in 1854. 
Montgomery was a warm-hearted, earnest, good 
man, a philanthropist univcrsallv esteemed, but 
was great neither as a thinker nor as a poet 
His later poems, just touched by' Shelley’s influ- 
ence instead of Campbell’s, are decidedly belter 
than his earlier The longer ones are too long, 
and tediouslv didactic, though relieved here and 
there by admirable dcscnptive passages ‘Con- 
saence, the bosom-hell of guilty man , ’ ‘ Where 
justice reigns, ’tis freedom to obey ,’ and the like 
fragments quoted from him, are rather ethical 
maxims than poetical thoughts Many of his 
shorter pieces and lyncs are reallv fine, but his 
following was always mainlv amongst those vvho 
sympathised most heartily wath his theological 
views and pmed his works for their religious tone 
and ethical teaching He did not overestimate 
his own pow ers as a poet, and frankly anticipated 
that none of his poems vv ould hv e — ‘ except perhaps 
a few of my hvmns’ He was apparently a true 
prophet , sav c for the hy mns and a few selections, 
he IS ev en now hardly read or remembered 
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From • Greenland.’ 

’Tis sunset , to the finnaimml serene 
The Atlantic vase reflects a gorgeous scene , 
linxid in the doudlcs «est, a licit of gold 
Girds the blue hemisphere , above unrollcti 
Tuc been dear air grows palpable to sight, 

Emliodicd in a flu.'h of cnm<on light. 

Through which the evening 'tar, with milder gleam, 
Descends to meet her image m the stream 
Far in the cast, what spectacle unknown 
■\llnrcs the eve to gnae on it alone’ 

Amld^t ulack rod ', that lift on either iiand 
Their coan less peaks, and imrk reecding land , 
AmiiLt a tortuous labvnnth of sens 
That shine around the kretic Cvcladcs , 

\mt Ivt n coas* of dreanes continent. 

In man) a shap-le^s promonio') rent 
O’eriods, seas, islands promontonca spread, 

The ice blml reara us unduhted head. 

On which the 'un, lie)on 1 the honron shnned, 

Hath Lft his nelie<=t garniture Iiehmd 
Plied on a hundred ardiss, ndge h) ndge, 

Oer fixed and fluid ‘tndes the alpine Imdge, 
kVhoae hlods of sapphire seem to mortal e)e 
Hevn from ccrul-an quarnu in the stj , 

\k ’h glacier battlements that crowd the spheres, 

Th'- slow cicafinn of six thousand jears, 

■knidst immensitj it towers si bhme, 
k\m cr’a eternal palace, built b) Time 
Ah human structures b) his touch are borne 
Do vn to tl e dust mountains ihcmselvc' aa worn 
Vilth his Ii„ht footsteps , here for ever grow-, 
kmid the region of iinmcltmg 'nov q 
A monument , where ever) flalo that falls 
Gives adaman me finnnes-, to the walls 
The sun beholds no mirror m his r-cc. 

That shev :s n bngliter image of liia face , 

The stars, in their nocturnal vngils, rest 
I ike signal fire on its illumined crest , 

The gilding moon around the ramparts wheels, 

\nd all Its magic lights and shades reveals , 
benca’h, the tide with equal fui) raves, 

To undermine it through a thousand eaves , 

Rent from its roof, though thundenng fragments oft 
Plunge to the gulf^ immovable aloft, 

Frjm age to age, in air, o cr sea, on land. 

Its turrets heighten and its piers expand 
Hark ' through the calm and silence of tlie scene. 
Slow, solemn, sweet, vrith mans a paase between, 
Celestial music swells along the air I 
I'o ' 'tis the evening Iqonn of praise and pra)cr 
From yonder deck, where, on the stem retired. 

Three humble vojagers, with looks inspired, 

And hearts enkindled witli a holier flame 
Than ever lit to empire or to fame, 

Hevoutlj stand their choral accents nsc 
On wangs of harmon) be)ond the skies , 

And, ’midst the songs that seraph minstrels sing, 

Day wathout night, to their immortal king, 

These simple strums, v/hich erst Bohemian hills 
Echoed to pathless woods and desert nils, 

Aov^ heard from Shetland’s azure hound — are knowai 
In heaven , and He who sits upon the throne 
In human form, with mediatorial power. 

Remembers Calvary, and hails the hour 


When, bj the Almighty Father's high decree, 

TTic utmost north to him shall bow the knee, 

And, won by love, an untamed rebel race 

Kiss the vactonous sceptre of his grace 

Then to his eye, v hose instant glance pervades 

Heaven’s heights, earth’s circle, hell’s jirofoundest shades, 

la tlicrc a group more lovely than those three 

Night watching pilgnms on the lonely sea? 

Or to his car, that gathers in one sound 
The voices of adoring worlds around 
Conies there a breath of more delightful praise 
Tlnn the faint notes his poor disciples raise, 

Er. on the treacherous mam they s nk to rest, 

Secure as leaning on their blaster’s breast? 

Tliev sleep , but memory vval cs , and dreams array 
Night in a lively masquerade of day , 
dlic land lliuy seek, the land tlicv leave behind. 

Meet on mid ocean in the plastic mind , 

One bniigs forsaken home and friends so mgh, 

Tliat tears in slumber swell the unconscious eye 
Tlic other opens, with prophetic view, 

Penis which e’en their fathers never knew 
(Tliough schixilcd by suflVaang, long mured to toil, 
Outcast- and exiles from their natal soil) , 

Strange scenes, strange men , untold, untried distress , 
Pain, hardships, famine, cold, and naledncss, 

Dise-ases, death in every hideous form, 

< )n shore at sea, by fire, by flood, bv 'torm , 

W il I licasts, and wilder men — unmoved wath fear, 

He-allh, comfort, safely, life, they count not dear, 

Mav thev but liope a Saviours love to shev , 

\nd warn one spint from eternal woe 

Nor will they faint, nor can they strive in vaiin, 

Since thus to live is Chnst, to die is gam 

1 is mom the bathing moon her lustre shrouds , 

Wide o’er the east impends an arch of clouds 
Tliat spans the ocean , vvhilc the infant dawai 
Peeps through the portal o cr the liquid lawai, 

Tliat ruffled by an Vpnl gale appears. 

Between the gloom and splendour of the spheres. 

Dark purple ns the moorland heath, when ram 
Hangs in low vapours over the autumnal plain 
Till the full sun, resurgent from the flood, 

I ooks on the waves, and turns them into blood , 

But quicklv kindling, as his beams aspire, 

The lambent billows play in forms of fire. 

Where is the vessel? shining through the light, 

Like the white sea fowl's honrontal flight, 
kondershe wings, and skims, and cleaves her way 
Through refluent foam and iridescent spray 

Night 

Night is the time for rest , 

How sweet, when labours close. 

To gather round on aching breast 
The curtain of repose. 

Stretch the tired limbs, and lay the head 
Upon our owai delightful bed ! 

Night IS die time for dreams , 

The gay romance of life, 

AVhen Irath that is, and truth that seems, 

Blend in fantastic slnfe , 

Ah ! visions less beguiling far 
Than waking dreams by daylight are! 
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Night Ss the time to Mcep , 

To \\ct iMlh unseen tenrs 
Those gn\cs of memory uherc sleep 
The jojs of other jenrs , 

Hopes that were angels in their birth, 

But pcnshcil joiing like things on earth 

Night IS the time to think , 

Then from the C)C the soul 
Takes flight, and on the utmost brink 
Of jondcr stnrrj' pole, 

Discerns bejond the abvss of night 
The dawn of uncrcntcrl light 

Night IS the time to pn> , 

Our SaMOur oft witlidrcw 
To desert mountains far aw a} , 

So will his followers do , 

Steal from the throng to haunts untrod, 

And commune there alone with God 

Night IS the time for dcatli , 

Wien all around is peace, 

Calmly to yield the -wcata breath, 
r rom sin and sutTcring cease 
Think of heasen’s bliss, and give the sign 
To parting friends — such death be mine I 

From ‘The Pelican Island,' 

Light as a (lake of foam upon the wind. 

Keel upward from the deep cmcrgcil a slicll, 

Shaped like the moon ere half her liom is filled , 
rraiight witli joung life, it righted as it rose. 

And movetl at will along the jtcldiug water 
Tlie native pilot of this little bark 
Put out a tier of oars on either side. 

Spread to the wafting breeze a twofold sail. 

And mountcfl up and glided down the billow 
In happ) freedom, ple,ased to feel the air. 

And wander m the luauiy of light 
Worth all the dead creation, m that hour, 

To me appeared tins lonelj Naniilus, 

M) fellow being, like mj self alive 
Entranced in contemplation, vague }0t sweet, 

I watched Its vagrant course and nppling wake, 
fill I forgot the sun amidst the heavens 
It closed, sunk, dwindled to a point, then nothing , 
While the last bubble crowned the dimpling edd) , 
Through winch mine eje still giddilj pursued it, 

A jojous creature vaulted through the air — 

The aspinng fish that fain would be a bird, 

On long, light wings, that flung a diamond shower 
Of dew diops round its evanescent fonn, 

Sprang into light, and mstantl) descended 
Ere I could greet the stranger as a fnend. 

Or mourn Ins quick departure, on the surge 
A shoal of dolphins, tumbling in wild glee. 

Glowed with such orient tints, the) might have been 
The rainbow’s offspring, when it met the ocean 
In that resplendent vasion I had seen 
While )et m ecstasy 1 hung o’er these. 

With every motion pouring out fresh beauties. 

As though the conscious colours came and went 
•Vt pleasure, glor) mg m their subtle changes 
Enormous o’er the flood. Leviathan 
Ijioked forth, and from his roanng nostrils sent 
Two fountains to the sk), then plunged amain 
In headlong pastime through the closing gulf 


Aspirations of Youth. 

Higher, higher, will vie climb. 

Up the mount of glor). 

That our names may live through time 
In our country s storv 
Happv, vvhen her welfare call*, 
lie who conque-rs, he who falls ' 

Deeper, deejw r, let us toil 
111 the mines of knowledge , 

Nature's vvcallh and learning’s Spoil, 

^\ in from school and college , 

Delve we there for richer gems 
Tlian the stars of diailcms 

Onward, onward, will vie pro's 
Through the path of dutj , 

\ irluc IS true happiness, 

1 xcellencc true beaut) 

Minds are of suiiernal birlli, 

Ixt us mal e a heaven of earth 

CIo er, closer, then we knit 
Hearts and hands together, 

M here our fireside comforts sit. 

In the wildest weather 
Oh tlicv wander wnlc who roam. 

For the JOJS of life, from home. 

Nearer, dearer liands of love 
Draw our souls m union, 

To our rathcr’s lioii'C al^ivc, 

To ihc saints' communion , 

Tliilhcr cv era hope ascind, 

Tliere inaj all our Jaliours end 

Tho Common Lot 
Once, in the flight of ages jiast. 

There lived a man and who was he? 
Mortal ' liowe er lliv lot be Cast, 

That man resembled thee 

UnkiiowTi the region of liis birth, 

The land in which he die-d unknown 
Hie name has p' nslie-d from the earth. 

This truth survives alone 

Tliat JO), and gnef, aud hope, aud fear. 
Alternate tnumpheal in Ins breast , 

His bliss and woe— n smile, n tear ' 

Obliv ion hides the rest 

Tlic bounding pulse, tlie languid limb, 

1 he changing spinls’ rise and fall , 

We know that these were felt bv him. 

Tor these arc fell bv all 

He sufferevl — but his pangs are o er , 
Enjojed — but his delights arc fled , 

Had fnends — his fnends are now no more. 
And foes— Ins foes arc dead 

He loved — but whom he lovevl die grave 
Hath lost in us unconscious womb 
Oh, she was fair ' but nought could save 
Her beaut) from the tomb 

He saw whatever tliou bast seam , 
Encountered all that troubles thee 
He was — whatever thou hast been , 

He IS — wbal thou shall be. 
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The rolhng seasons, day and night, 

Sun, moon, and stars, the eartli and mam, 
Erewhde his portion, life, and light. 

To him exist m -vain 

The clouds and sunbeams, o’er his cj c 
That once their shades and glorj threw, 
Have left in yonder silent skj 
Xo vestige where ihej flcv 

The annals of the human race, 

Their nuns, since the world began. 

Of him afford no other trace 
Than this — there lived a man ' 

Prayer 

Pra>er is the soul’s sincere desire 
Uttered or unexpressed , 

Tlie motion of a hidden fire 
That trembles in the breast 

Prajer is the burden of a sigh. 

The falhng of a tear , 

The upward glancing of an eje, 

"When none but God is near 

Prajer is the simplest form of speech 
That mfant hpi can trj , 

Prayer the sublimest strains that reach 
The ilajesty on high 

Prajier is the Chnstian’s vital breath. 

The Chnstian’s native air. 

His watchword at the gates of death 
fic enters heaven bj prajer 

Prayer is the contnte sinner s voice 
Itetuming from liis wnvs , 

'V^ hile angels in their songs rejoice. 

And say, ‘ Behold, he pravs ' ’ 

The saint? in prajer appear as one 
/ In word, and deed, and mind, 

AVlicn with the Father and his Son 
Their fellowship they find 

Ivor prajer is made on earth alone 
The Holj Spirit pleads , 

And Jesus, on the eternal throne, 
hor sinners intercedes. 

O Thou, bv w horn w c come to Ood, 

Tlie Life, tlie Truth, the ^^aJ, 

The path of prajer ihv self hast trod 
Lord, teach ns how to praj ' 

Home 

There is a land, of everj land the pndc, 

Beloved by heaven o’er all the world beside , 
^Vherc brighter suns disiiensc serener light. 

And milder moons cinparadisc the night , 

A land of beautj, virtue, valour, truth, 
lime tutored age, and love exalted south 
Tlie wandenng manner, whose eve explores 
The wcalthie 5 .t isles, the mo t enchanting shores, 
1 lews not a realm so bountiful and fair, 

Xor breathes the spint of a purer air , 

In even clime the magnet of his 'Oul, 

Tonche<l Lj rcmemhrancc, tremble-, to that pole , 
for m this land of heaven’ peculiar grace, 

The hentage of nature’s noblest rare, 


There is a spot of earth siipremclv blest, 

V dearer, sweeter spo* than all the rest, 

^\^^e^e man, creation’s tjTant, casts aside 
His sword and sceptre, pageantn and pndc, 

While m his softened looks benignlj blend 
The sire, the son, the husband, brother, friend. 

Here woman reigns , the mother, daughter, wife, 
Strew with fresh flowers the narrow wav of hfe ' 

In the clear heaven of her dehghtful eje. 

An angel guard of loves and graces he , 

Around her 1 necs domestic duties meet, 

x\nd fireside pleasures gambol at her feet 

Wlierc shall that land, that spot of earth be found ? 

Art thou a man ’ — a palnot ’ — look around , 

Oh, thou shall find, howe’er thy footsteps roam, 

Tluit land th} coimtry, and that spot ihy home ' 
ilonigomery s worVi, In four \ oltuncs, were published in and 
contioucd !o occaJionalI> repnntcd and portentou’i Memoirs 
were pobluhed b> hi5 fnends Holland and Escrcit (7 sols. 1^54-50). 

Thomas Hope {1770 ’-1831), the author of 
Anaslasius, was one of three brothers, merchant 
princes of Amsterdam, whose Scottish ancestor 
settled m Holland in the scventecnfli century 
W hen a j oung man he studied architecture as a 
profession, and spent some jears sketching build- 
ings in Egypt, Greece, Sjria, Turkcv, Sicilv, and 
Spam On the French occupation of Holland, he 
settled in London, purchased a town house and a 
country mansion (Deepdene, near Dorking), which 
he decorated w ith magnificence , and in his splendid 
galleries he collected sculptures, vases, antiques, 
and pictures In 1807 he published a folio volume 
of drawangs and descriptions of Household F unit- 
itne <ind Decorations flie ambitious stvle, and 
the autlioFs then quite cccentnc devotion to the 
forms of chairs, sofas, couches, and tables, pro 
voked a waiiy piece of ndicule m the Ldinbmi^l 
Review j Bjron jeered at him as a house furiuslicr 
But Hope had his revenge, through his efiforts a 
change of taste observablj gamed ground Iwo 
other splendid publications, fhe Costume of ttu 
Ancients {1809) and Designs of Modern Costumes 
(1813) show wide knowledge and cunous research 
In 1819 Hope dawaacd on societj as a novelist of 
the first order He had studied human nature as 
well as architecture and costume, and his trav els had 
brought him into close contact with men of various 
creed and race. The result was Auastasius, or 
Memoirs of a Modern Gnek, -uritten ai iJu close 
of the Eighteenth Century, m three volumes, anonj- 
mouslj published as a ventable historv It w is 
credited to BjTon and others, and the idea of Hope's 
authorship was ridiculed till he expressly announecd 
in Blackwood that it was his And then Hope, 
from being reputed a le irncd upholsterer or clever 
draftsman, v as at once elevated into a nvalrx' 
with BvTon as a painter of foreign sccncrj and 
manners, and with Le Sage and the other masters 
of the picaresque novel The author, turning from 
fiction to philosophv, wrote next On tie Omytn 
rt d Prospects of Man, and amidst his paradoxes 
unorthodox conccil=, and abstrure speculations arc 
many original suggestions and eloquent drtquis - 
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tions He was author also of au £ssaj' on Atchi- 
icclun, pubhshed in 1835, which went through 
several editions At his death probate was 
granted for ;^i 80,000 worth of personal proper!) 
Parallels have been instituted between Hope and 
Anasianus and Beckford and Vatliek 

The hero of Hope’s ver)' original romance is, 
like Zeluco, a villain spoiled b> early indulgence , 
he becomes a renegade to his faith, a mercenary, a 
robber, and an assassin , but the elements of Ins 
better nature show themselves at times To avoid 
tlie consequences of an amour wath a consul’s 
daughter, he runs off to sea in a Venetian vessel, 
which IS captured by pirates The pirates are in 
tiiiai taken by a Turkish frigate , and Anastasius, 
released, fights with the Turks in the war against 
the Arnaouts, and accompanies the Greek drago- 
man to Constantinople Disgrace and beggar)' 
reduce him to various shifts and adventures He 
follows a Jew quack doctor selling nostrums, is 
throwai into the Bagnio, the state prison, embraces 
the Turkish faith , revisits Greece , proceeds to 
Egypt , ranges over Arabia , and visits Malta, 
Sicil), and Ital) In the stoo' of liis innumerable 
intrigues, adventures, and disasters, every aspect 
of Greek and Turkish society is depicted, sarcasm, 
piquant allusion, pathos and passion, £tnd desenp 
lions of scenery being strangel) intermingled 
Epigram and rhetorical amplification occupy too 
much space , but the constantl) shifting scene 
idds the variety of a book of trav'els to the fasci 
nation of a romance The story-teller, gifted with 
keen insight into human weakness, desenbes his 
idventures without hvpocnsy or reserve If the 
picaresque elements arc the most spnghtly and 
entertaining) the most powerful passages are per- 
h ips the pathetic — the scenes w ith Euphrosvaie, 
whom 4 .nastasius has basely dishonoured, his 
sensations on revisiting Greece and the tomb of 
Helena, his reflections on the dead Arnaout soldier 
w horn he had slam , the horrors of the plague and 
famine, and the death of Alexis, in whom were 
centred the only remains of his lov e and hope. 

Anastasius begins Life 

M) famil) came originally from Epirus, m) father 
settled at Chios His parentage was neither exalted nor 
)et low In his own opinion he could boast of purer 
blood than any of the Pala»logi, the Cantacusencs, or 
the Comneni of the present da) ‘ These mongrel de 
scendants,’ he used to observe, ‘of Greeks, Venetians, 
and Genoese, had onl) picked up the fine names of 
former nge^vvhen the real owners dropped off he wore 
his own , ’ and Signor Sotiri saw no reason why he 
should not, when he went forth into public, toas his 
head, sviang his )ubbee like a pendulum, from side to 
side, and shuffle along m his papooshes, with all the 
airs of quaht) 

This worthy man combined m his single person the 
vanous characters of diplomatist, husbandman, merchant, 
manufacturer, and master of a pnvateer To be more 
explicit he was drogueman to the French consul at 
Chios, in town he kept a silk loom at work, m the 


countr) he had a plantation of agrtwn , he exported his 
stuffs and fruits to the principal seaports in the Archi 
pelago, and, in the first Russian war, he emplo)cd all his 
spare money in fitting out a small vessel to cruise against 
the enemy — for so he chose to consider the Russians, 
in spite of all their amicable professions towards the 
Greeks As a loyal subject of the Forte, and an old 
servant of the French Government, he felt no sort of 
wish to be delivered from the yoke of the Turks , and he 
looked upon those barbarians of the north, who cared no 
more for the patnarch of Constantinople than for the 
Pope of Rome, as little better than rank heretics, not 
worth) of being treated even like his silkworms, which 
he got every year carefully exorcised before their spinning 
tune I however remember, when a child, some buzz in 
the family about my fathers partner in the pnvateer — an 
Ipsanote reis — having one day made a mistake, in cap 
lunng under the rocks of Jura a nch Turkish vessel, 
which he went and sold to the Russians themselves, then 
stationed at Paros Signor Sotin shook his head at this 
intelligence ns if he did not approve of the transaction, 
and observed, ‘ The less that was said about it the better ’ 
— I suppose therefore it was out of sheer humanity that he 
preferred reccivang his share of the pnze money , to the 
sterile and barbarous satisfaction of hanging his associate 

Much improved in his circumstances by this untoward 
accident, my father would now willingly have given up 
lus intcrpretership Besides rendering him more or less 
dependent, it was uncomfortable in as far as, being very 
deaf, he never heard what it was his business to repeat 
But my mother liked the title of droguemaness She 
bad never heard of the necessitv of a drogueman report 
mg speeches as he received them , and she reminded 
her husband how essential the protection of the French 
mission might be to some of his Greek speculations. 

My mother was a native of Ivaxos, and esteemed a 
great heiress in her countrv She possessed an estate of 
three hundred piastres a year clear, managed bv a lela 
tion of her own, Marco Politi — very wealthy himself, 
pnmale of all the Greek vaJlages of the island, and a 
very great rogue 

My brothers and sisters — and there came, one by one, 
just three of each — all contrived to take precedence of 
roe at their birth, and consequcntlv throughout the whole 
of their subsequent lives The punctilio of the thing I 
should not have minded , but, among my counlryanen, a 
foolish family pndc exhausts people’s fortunes in their 
lifetime in portioning their daughters the elder sons ran 
away wath what remained, and poor Anastasius brought 
up the rear with but an indifferent prospect M) kind 
parents, however, determined to make up for leaving 
me destitute at their death, bj? spoiling me as much as 
possible dunng their lives 

After all the rest of the brood had taken wang, I re 
roamed alone at home to solace my parents Too fond 
of their favourite to damp mvyouth^ spints by fitting 
me for a profession, tliey kindly put off from day to day 
every spenes of instruction — probably till I should beg 
for It , which my discretion forbade Unfortunately 
nature chose not, m tlie meantime, to be equally dilatory 
with my parents , and from an angel of an infant, I 
became by degrees a great lubberly boy, wathout any 
other accomplishment but that of flogging my fop wath 
the left hand, while wath the right I despatched my sign 
of the cross — for in some things I understood the value 
of time My parents, as may be supposed, were great 
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sudJeii for ponctualitj m e\ crj sort of devout praatce , 
luass going, confession, Lent obsen ance, &.a Of moral 
dnues— less tangible m their nature — they had, poor 
'ooL! but a vagne and confused notion, and the 
cnminahlT of actions, in reference to one’s neighbour, 
thcv laught me chieflj to estimate according to the 
greater or smaller risk connected with them of incurring 
the bastinado from the Turks As to manual correction 
at the hands of mj own father, it seemed so desirable a 
ciraint.tance, from the ample amends mj mo her neier 
Idled to make her ‘poor, dear, ill used bo\ ’ that my 
only regret on the subject arose from being able to 
oh’ain it so seldom. 

Theae good people having contented themsehes for a 
reasonable number of years with aastfulU contemplating 
— the droguenum my actise make and well set hmbs, 
and the droguemaness my dark eyes, ruddy cheel.s, and 
raven locks — they at last began to ponder how they 
might turn these gifts to the beat adiamtage Both 
agreed that Something should be done, but neither knew 
eiactly what , and the one never proposed a profesaion 
which the other did noc immediately object to, — till 
aa old relation s'epped in between, and recommended 
the church, as a never-failing resource to those who can 
thml of no other My cousin had set the example by 
making his own son a little caloyer at twelve Pro 
hilnted bv the Turks from the trade of a soldier, and by 
my parents from that of a sailor, I myself saw nothing 
better, and agreed to the proposal It now became 
necessary to give me a smattering of learning, and I 
voa put under the tuition of a teacher of the Hellenic 
language, w ho assumed the title of Logiotatos, and only 
averred himself inferior to Demosthenes out of sheer 
modesty My idleness got the better of my preceptor’s 
learning and diligence. All the gold that flowed from 
t’ue lips of his favourite St Chrysostom could not, to my 
laste, gild the bitter pill of his own tiresome comments , 
and even Homer, much as I hi ed fighting out of doors, 
found but an indifferent welcome in the study The 
truth IS, I had a dislike to reading in the abstract — 
hut when awav from my books I aflfected a great admira 
tion for \chilles , called him m reference to Epirus, ihe 
land of my ancestors, 'my countrvanan,’ and regretted 
that I was not bom two thousand vears ago, for no other 
purpose but to be his Palroclus In my fits of heroism I 
Wore to treat the Turks as he had done the Trojans, 
and for a time dreamt of nolhmg but putting to the 
sword the whole Seraglio — dwarfs, eunnclis, and alL 
These dreams ray parents highly admired, but advised me 
not to disclose in common ‘Just rancour,’ they said, 
gathers strength by being repressed ’ — Upon thispnnciplc 
they cringed to the ground to every Moslemin they met 

The inclmalions of the Lttle future papas for the 
ahurch militant began, meantime, to appear more pro 
tnmcntly I had collected a troop of ragamuffins of 
tny own age, of whom I got my self dubbed captain, 
and, having purloined from mv uncle, the pamter, one 
®f his most smirkmg Madonnas for a banner, took the 
held under the auspices of the Panagia, and set about 
robbing orchards, and laving under contnbuUon the 
villagers, with all the devotion imaginable. So great 
ivas the terror which our crusades inspired, that the 
sufferers durst not even complain, except in a body 
TiTitnever as chief of the band I became the marked 
object of animadversion, I kept oat of the way till mv 
hilher had paid the damage, and had rooreov er sued mv 


pardon for his backwardness in doing so Once, indeed, 
' hen, tired of my pranl.s, he swore I would be his min, 
1 suggested to him an effectual mode of quieting his 
fears, by granting me an unhmited leave of absence, 
and pledged myself not to return till doomsday Ihis 
was too much for a doting parent. Sooner than part 
with his Anastasias, Diraitn Sotin would have bribed the 
jieasants Iieforehand to suffer all my future depredations 

Thus early disposed and trained to the business of 
tithing my father felt a little surprised when, on (he eve 
of taking orders, I begged to be excused hor the first 
lime in liis life Signor Sotin insisted on implicit obedience , 
but that first time came too late. I made it the last, by 
sweanng that if he forced me to take the mitre, I v ould 
hide It under a turban. He yielded, and contented 
himself V ith qmetly asking what I finally meant to 
do ‘Nothing,’ v as the answer of my heart but the 
profession of doing nothing requires ample means. I 
therefore pretended a wish to leam trade. Mv father 
assented, and forthwith wrote to a SmvTna merchant'of 
his acquaintance to receive me into his counting hoiL-,e. 

Meantime I found an emplovanent for my leisure 
hours which put an end to all childish pastimes Signor 
Sotin, though, as before mentioned, a little hard of 
bearing, wanted not fluency of speech His oratory had 
chicflv been exerted to render his patron dumb He 
constantly represented to him how abaolutelv the dignity 
of his station forbade his having the least conversation 
with the natives, and how incumbent upon him it was, 
though bom and bred m the Levant, to appear not to 
understand a single word of Us idioms Bv this device 
he kept all the speechifying to himself, and m truth, 
with the Turks m olfice, at all times more prone than 
stnet politeness permits to compliment the representa- 
tives of Chnslian pow ers with the titles of ‘ infidel, yaoor, 
and Christian dog ,’ and at this particular juncture more- 
than usually out of humour in consequence of the Russian 
war, this was often the only wav to save the consular 
pnde from some little rubs, otherwise unavoidable in the 
necessary intercourse with the local govemmenL Hence 

Mr dc M not only never stirred from home vviihout 

his interpreter by his side, but had him constantly at his 
elbow within doors, and made him the sole channel of 
Ins official transactions a circumstance whicli my father 
perfectly knew how to turn to the best advantage. 

I too, m my capacity as the drogueman’s chief assistant 
and messenger, was in dailv attendance at the consular 
mansion, which proved useful to me in one respect, 
as It gave me an opportunity of learning the Tiench 
langmige, — and that with the greater fluenev, from the 
arcumstance of no one offering c-xpressly to leach me. 
The old consul had, between Ins dignity wnth the Greeks 
and his punctilio with the Turks, bat httle societv, and 
I therefore soon became bv the spnghthness of mv 

repartees a verv great favounle. Mr de M not only 

encouraged me to take a part m conversation but v-oald 
even condescend to langh most heartily both at my 
witticisms and my practical jokes, whenever nei her him 
self, nor his servants, nor hcs relations, nor his fnen Is, 
-nor his proteges, were made to smart from their keenness, 
or involved in their consoqucnccs. 

flo-sanc cairn (Ar tityimrUri) inu-rpic — 

dmcoman nreviri, onmeev and leinom I/ttrj U ir-r sSijv- 
tnastcr of ibe island o'" Ipiara oi/u-ex, fnar nan 

teamed Ck-nnosirr’Tt neanv cvltfrn.menthed AffliUr'v: pro- 
fessor of Islam tra- fceUever, /o/ar pnest. pop- /’anacia, 
all help ihc ’V’irjTa Vlarp ptA-rjjriaeio- mfidcL 
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Mattlic^\ Gicgoiy Lewis (1775-1818)— 
‘Monk Lewis’ — ii'as bom m London, Ins father 
being deput) -secretai^' in the War OfiSce, and 
owner of large estates in Jamaica. Mat was 
educated at Westminster and Chnst Church 
College, Oxford, and, at Weimar in i 792 - 93 j "as 
introduced to Goethe. As a child he had pored 
o\er Glannll on Witchcraft and other books of 
diablerie , in Germany romance and the drama 
were his favounte studies , and uhilst resident 
at the Hague he composed m ten ueeks his 
noiel of Ambrosio, or (he Monk (1795), "inch 
makes extramgant use of supernatural machinery, 
and m many passages frankly panders to lubncity 
A prosecution was not unnaturally threatened on 
account of some of the luxunous scenes and more 
than nsky descriptions , and to av ert trouble Lems 
pledged himself to recall the printed copies and 
recast the -work — though how opposition could 
be silenced without stultifying the whole plot it 
IS not easy to conceue. But throughout life he 
adhered to the same strain of maneUous and 
terrific composition — now clothing it in \erse, 
now moulding it into a drama, and at other 
times contenting himself with the story form 
His Tales of Terror (1799), Tales of Wonder 
(1801) — to which Scott and Southey contnbuted 
— Romantic Tales (1808), The Biavo of Venice 
and Feudal Tyiants (both translated from the 
German), and the tragedies Alphonso (1801), 
Adelgillia (1807), dc, appeal to a temporary' 
taste nurtured on ^Irs Radcliffe. The East 
Indian (1799) was a comedy, Ttmour (he Tartar 
a melodrama, and One d clock a ‘ musical 
romance.’ Crazy Jane (1797)) a once popular 
poem, was based on an encounter with an 
actual maniac, and The Captive, a Monodraina, 
exploited the ravings of a lunatic. In his first 
novel arc found several of the poems, the love- 
ditties, dnnking-songs, or anecdotes in rhv'me he 
had the knack of throwing off, and his ballads 
of ‘ Alonzo the Brave’ and ‘Durandarte’ proved 
to his contemporaries as attractive as Ambrosio’s 
own adventures He bnngs in weird tales ‘from 
the Danish’ of the Erl King or Oak King, of the 
Fire King, and the Water King, translating the 
latter in verse, and he refers familiarly to the old 
romances of Amadis, Perceforest, Palmenn of 
England, and the Lov'es of Tristan and Queen 
Iseult. Flushed with the brilliant success of his 
romance, and fond of prominence and distinguished 
society, Lewis in 1796 procured a seat in Parlia- 
ment for the borough of Hindon, as Beckford 
hid done before him , but he nev er attempted 
to address the House, and sat for only six years 
The theatres offered a more attractive arena for* 
his talents , and his plav of The Castle Spectre, 
produced in 1797, was applauded as enthusiastic- 
ally as his romance 

Millie on a visit to Edinburgh in 1798 he met 
young kValter Scott, who had recently' published 
his translations from Burger, and who thirty years 


afterwards told Allan Cunningham that he never 
felt such elation as when Lewis asked him to dine 
with him at his hotel ! Lewis schooled the great 
poet on his incorrect verses, and proved himself, 
as Scott says, ‘a martinet in the accuraq of 
rhymes and numbers’ Furthermore, ‘he had 
always dukes and duchesses m his mouth, and was 
pathetically fond of any one that had a title , v ou 
would have sworn he had been is. parvenu of yester- 
day ’ Yet Scott, though like By’ron he admitted 
Lewis was at length tiresome, recognised his 
good qualities ‘ He was one of the kindest and 
best creatures that ever lived His father and 
mother h ed separately Mr Lewis allowed his 
son a handsome income, but reduced it by more 
than one-half when he found that he paid his 
mother a moiety of it Mat restneted himself 
in all his expenses, and shared the diminished 
income with her as before. He did much goovl 
by stealth, and was a most generous creature,’ 
The publication of his correspondence twenty 
vears after his death proved that much good 
sense, discretion, and kind feeling had been too 
completely hidden by the exaggerated romance 
of his writings, by his lax morals and frivolous 
manners The death of his father in 1812 made 
him a man of independent fortune He sue 
ceeded to plantations in the M’est Indies, besides 
a large fortune m money , and to better the con 
dition of his slaves there, good-hearted, loquaaous, 
clever little ‘ Mat’ forsook the soaety of the Pnnee 
Regent and all his other great fnends, and sailed 
for the West Indies in 1815 Of this and a sub 
sequent voyage he wrote a narrahve, the Journal 
of a IVest Inaia Propnelor (1834), which tole- 
ndge pronounced ‘ delightful , ’ it is valuable still 
if only for its wealth of negro folklore, and is, 
perhaps, his best w orL 

Lewis returned to England in 1816, but after a 
visit to Byron and Shelley at Geneva, went on to 
Naples, and in 1817 sailed again for Jamaica, 
where he found that his attorney bad grossly mis- 
managed his propertv Hav ing adjusted his affair":, 
the ‘Monk’ embarked on his homeward voyage, 
but the climate had impaired his health, and he 
died of yellow fever while the ship was passing 
through the Gulf of Florida (1818) 

The mam plot of the Monk is taken from the 
tale of the Santon or dervash Barsisa m Steele’s 
Guardian, as that came from the TurktsJ Tahs, 
translated from Betis de la Croix’s version of 
Shaikh Zadah Ambrosio, the hero, is abbot of 
the Capuchins at Madnd, and called from his 
reputed sanctity and his eloquent preaching the 
Man of Holiness Severe in his saintlv judg- 
ments, full of religious pnde, he thinks himself 
proof against all temptation , but tempted to bis 
fall bv a voung and beautiful she demon, he pro 
ceeds from crime to enme, his female Mephis- 
topheles, Matilda, aiding him by her unexpected 
powers of sorcery, till, detected in a deed of 
murder, he is tnedj" tortured, and convicted by 
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(he Inquisition \Miile trembling nt the approach nnd sparkling , yet there rvas a something in hrs look 


ing auio da fi, his evil genius bnngs him a 
mjstenous book, bj help of tihich he ma\ summon 
Luafer The Evil One appears tnth thunder and 
canhquake , and the -nTetched monk, hav ing sold 
hi: hope of sail ation to reco\ er his hbertj , is borne 
aloft and afar, onlj to be dashed to pieces on a 
rock. Len is relie\ ed a storj which ne\ er shnnks 
from the supernatural machinery Mrs Radcliffe 
adopted onl) m semblance, b) episodes and lo\e- 
scenes, one of which — the Bleeding Nun — is told 
with exceptional narratne power, though it tends 
to embarrass the progress of the main tale As 
a whole the storx is ill put together, and shows 
neither skill in character-painting nor graces of 
style Men and w omen alike melodramatic, almost 
BjTonic, are completelj subject to their passions , 
temptation and opportunitj justify any fall from | 
virtue, It 13 difficult to remember which character ' 
IS at any moment talking or acting Incredible 
conjunctures and manifest impossibilities con- 
stantly occur e\en when supernatural aid has 
oOl been m\oked Consent life is represented 
from the point of xiew not of an ultra-Protestant 
hut a Voltairean freethinker , a truly pious Spanish 
Jady had carefully to expurgate the Bible before 
submitting it to a pure-minded girl’s reading 
Vraiscmblance is little regarded, and ‘local colour’ 
defied, the ‘Monk’ is no monk but a Franciscan 
fnar, an abbot of Capuchins , and though the 
scene is Madrid, the characters address one 
another as ‘signor’ and ‘signora,’ and ejaculate 
scraps, not of Spanish, but of stage Italian The 
famous scene at a robber’s hut in a forest was 
etadenth suggested by Smollett’s Count Fathom 
Besides his copious use of magic, incantations, 
and spints to carry on his story, and his wanton 
gloating erver scenes of luxury and license 
fhideouslv complicated by malncide and uncon- 
scious incest), Lewas resorted to an exen more ! 


which, die moment that I saw him, inspired me with a. 
secret awe, not to say horror He was dressed plainly,, 
his hair was unpowdered, and a band of black \clvxi, 
which encircled his forehead, spread oxer his features 
an additional gloom. His countenance wore the marks 
of profound melancholy. Ins step was slow, and his 
manner grave, stately, and solemn He sainted me 
w itli politeness, and haaang replied to the usual coniph 
ments of introduction, he motioned to Tlieodore lo quit 
the chamber The page instantly withdrew 'I 1 now 
yonr bus'ness,’ said he, without gixing me time to speak 
•I have the power of releasing you from your nighth 
xTsitor, but this cannot be done before Sunday Oi> 
the hour when the Sabbath morning brealvS, spints- 
of darkness have least influence over mortals After 
Saturdax, the nun shall xasit you no more.’ ‘Max r 
not inquire,’ said I, ‘hx xvhat means you arc in poaScs 
Sion of a secret x Inch I haxe carefully concealed from 
the knoxxleilge of ex cry one?’ ‘Hoxx can I be ignorant 
of xonr distresses, xxbcn their cause at this moment 
stands before y ou ? ’ I started The stranger continued - 
‘Tliough to a on only xosiblc for cme hour m the tw'enty- 
four, neither day nor night docs she exer quit you, nor 
I will she ever quit you till you haxe granted her request ’ 

‘ \nd XX hat is that request’’ ‘Tint she mu-t herself 
explain, it lies not in mx knoxvlcdge M ait xntli patience 
for the night of Satnrdax , all shall he then cleared up ’ 
I dared not press him further He soon after changed 
the conxcrsation, and talked of xanous matters He 
named people who had cea.scd to exist for many cen 
tunes, and yet with xxhom lit appeared to have I>ecr> 
p'-nonally acquainted I could not mention a counlr., 
iioxxcxcr dutant, which he had not aisUtd , nor coula I 
snlBaently admire the extent and xanety of his mfornn 
non I rcmarl ed to him, that haxmg traxellcd, seen, 
and knoxxoa so much, must have gixen him inlmite 
pleasure. He shook his head mournfully ‘ h o one,’ 
he replied, ‘is adequate to comprehending the misery of 
mx lot ! Fate obliges me to be constantK in moxcnicnt , 

I am not permitted to pass more than a fortnight in the 
same place. 1 haxe no fnend in the world, and, from 
the restlc^css of my dfc)tm\, I never can acquire ont 


revolting category of horrors — loatlisomc images 
of mortal corruption and decay the festenng relics 
of death and the grave. But even when its start- 
ling oefects and blemishes are fully admitted, the 
Honk remains in every way a marxellous pro- 
duction for a boy of tw entx Tlie Bravo of X^entce 
has enough and to spare of banditti, disguises, 
plots, and mysterious adventures, daggers and 
howls, but notliing to match the best parts of 
ihe tfonk, though the style is simpler In none of 
h s works does Lewis show anx sense of humour 

A Copjuratlon by the Wanderlngr Jew 

Itaroond m th- jl/mf is pursued hj a spectre rcprcsealtuE 
’ ‘Cretin— uuu, irhich uppears at one oclocl- m tlie ruomme 
fWKalin- a Ur.od.curdlm- chant, and pressinc her lips to hts. 
^rr mtceidin- s-mt inspires him vnili preate horror, and he 
lomouics escecrrelj ill His servant Theodore, m^Xt with a 
Slmo-.r Uilimniely nscertaincd to be th* WanJermp Jew »ho 
l-ts him to b d hi, raas er mdi for him a hen the does -ttihes one 
^jnnoud tells wluit b-rdl ahen tl - summons sra.s ohted. 

He xius a man of majes ic presence , his countenance 
"■i-r rtrongh marked, and his'cycs wen. large, blacl. 


hoin would I lay down my miserable life, for 1 envy 
ihooc who enjoy the quiet of the grave, but death 
eludes me, nnd flies from mx embrace In xam do I 
throw myself in the way of danger I plunge into the 
ocean — the waves throw me back with abhorrence upon 
the shore , I rush into fire — the flames recoil at my 
approacli , I oppose myself to the fury of banditti — 
tbeir swords liecomc blunted, nnd break against mx 
breast The hungrx tiger shudders at my approach, and 
the alligator flics from a monster more homb'e than 
Itself God lias set his seal upon me, and all his creatures 
respect this fatal mark ’ He put his hand to the velvet 
which was bound round liis forehead There was m his 
exes an expression of fury, despair, and malevolence, 
that stnick horror to my xerx souk An inxol mtary 
conxTiIsion made me shudder The stranger peiceixcl 
It ‘ Such is the curse imposed on m... hu contmueil , 
‘I am doomed lo inspire all xxho look on me xath 
terror ahd detestation 'Voj alreadx feel the influence- 
of the charm nnd wath cxcry succeeding rronant xall 
fuel It more T will not add to your sufienng-- lo my 
presence, rarewcll till ‘^aturd’x \s srion "s the c!oc,v 
strikes tx-chc, i-sp/^ct P,e at xou- chamber 
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Having said this, lie departed, leanng me in aston 
ishment at the iu\stenous turn of his manner and 
conversation llis assurances that I should soon be 
relieved from the appantion’s visits produced a good 
efTect upon m> constitution Theodore, whom I rather 
treated as an adopted child than a domestic, was sur 
pnsed, at his rstum, to observe the amendment in my 
loots 1 le congratulated me on this sjaiiptom of return 
mg health and declared himself delighted at my having 
received so much benefit from mj conference with the 
Great Mogul [so calletl , reallj the Wandering Jew]. 
Upon inqiiir) I found that the stranger had alread) 
passed eight dajs in Ratisbon According to his ovvn 
account, therefore, he was only to remain there six 
dajs longer Saturday was still at a distance of three 
Oh, wath what impatience did I expect its amval I In 
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the interim, the bleeding nun continued her nocturnal 
visits, but hoping soon to lie released from them alto- 
gether, the cITecls which the) produced on me became 
less violent than Iiefore 

The wished for night arrived To avoid creating 
suspiCTon, I retired to bed at my usual hour , but as 
soon as mj attendan's had left me, I dressed mvself 
again, and prepared for the stranger’s reception. He 
entered mj room upon the turn of midnight A small 
chest was in his hand, which he placed near the stove 
He saluted me without speaking, I returned the com 
phment, observing an equal silence He then opened 
the chc^t The first thing which he produced was a 
small wooden crucifix, he sank upon his knees, gazed 
upon It mnumrullv, and cast his eyes towards heaven 
He seemed to be pra)ang devoutly At length he liovved 
his liead rcspectfullj, kissed the cruafix thnee, and 
quitted his 1 ncehng posture. He next drew from the 
chest a covered goblet wath the liquor which it con 
tamed, and which appeared to be blood, he sprinkled 
the floor and then dipping m it one end of the crucifix, 
he described a circle m the middle of the room Roimd 


about this he placed vanous rcliques, skulls, thigh 
bones, &.C. I observed that he disposed them all m the 
form of crosses Lastlj , he took out a large Bible, and 
beckoned me to follow him into the circle. I obej ed 

‘Be cautious not to utter a sj liable!’ whispered the 
stranger ‘step not out of the circle, and as you love 
yourself, dare not to look upon my face.’ Holding the 
crucifix in one hand, the Bible m the other, he seemed 
to read w ith profound attention The clod struck one , 
as usual, I heard the spectre’s steps upon the staircase, 
but I was not seized with the accustomed sliivenng I 
waited her approach with confidence She entered the 
room, drew near the circle, and stopped The stranger 
muttered some vvords, to me unintelligible. Then rais 
mg his head from the book, and extending the crucifix 
towards the ghost, he pronounced in a voice distinct 
and solemn ‘ Beatnce ' Beatnce ' Beatnce ' ’ ‘ BTiat 

vvouldst thou?’ replied the appantion m a hollow falter 
mg tone ‘ Wliat disturbs thy sleep ’ Why dost thou 
afflict and torture this youth? How can rest be restored 
to thy unquiet spint ? ’ ‘I dare not tell , I must not tell 
Fain would I repose m my grave, but stem commands 
force me to prolong my punishment ’’ ‘Knowest thou 
this blood? Knowest thou in whose veins it flowed? 
Beatnce ' Beatnce ' in his name I charge thee to answer 
me ’ ‘I dare not disobey my taskers ’ ‘ Darcst thou 

disobey me’’ He spoke in a commanding tone, and 
drew the sable band from Ins forehead In spite of his 
injunction to the contrary, cunosity would not sufler me 
to keep my eyes off his face I raised them, and beheld 
a burning cross impressed upon his brow For the 
horror with which this object inspired me I cannot 
account, but 1 never felt its equal My senses left me 
for some moments, a mystenons dread overcame niy 
courage , and had not the exorciser caught my hand, I 
should have fallen out of the circle. When I recovered 
myself, 1 perceived that the burning cross had produced 
an effect no less violent upon the spectre. Her counten 
ance expressed reverence and horror, and her visionary 
limbs were shaken by fear ‘Yes,’ she said at length, 
‘I tremble at that mark I I respect it! I obey you' 
Know, then, that my bones he stdl unbuned — they rot 
m the obscurity of Lindenberg hole. None but this 
youth has the right of consigning them to the grave 
His own lips have made over to me his body and his 
soul, never wall I give back his promise, never shall 
he know a night devoid of tenor unless he engages to 
collect my mouldenng bones, and deposit them m the 
family vault of his Andalusian castle Then let thirty 
masses be said for the repose of my spirit, and I trouble 
this world no more. Now let me depart, those flames 
are scorching ’ 

He let the hand drop slowly which held the crucifix, 
and which till then he had pointed towards her The 
apparition bowed her head, and her form melted into 
air 

A Welcome from his Negroes 

As soon as the carnage cntererl my gates, the uproar 
and confusion which ensued sets all dcscnption at de 
fiance. The works were instantly all abandoned , every 
thing that had life came flocking to the house from all 
quarters , and not only the men, and the women, and the 
diildren, but, 'by a bland assimilation,’ the hogs, and 
the dogs, and the geese, and the fowls, and the turkeys, 
all came hurrying along by instinct, to see what could 
possibly be the matter, and seemed to be afraid of 
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aranng too late. 'Whether the pleasure of the negroes 
waj sincere inaj- be doubted , but, certainly, it uas the 
loudest that I ever mtuessed , thej all talked together, 
sang, danced, shouted, and, m the violence of their 
gesjculations, tumbled o\ er each other, and rolled about 
upon the ground Tventj voices at once inquired after 
aacles and aunts, and grandfathers and great grand 
mothers of mine, ivho had been buned long before I a as 
m eiistence, and whom, I \enlj believe, most of tlicm 
only knew by tradition One woman held up her little 
naked black child to me, gnnmng from ear to car — 
Look, masta, look here ' him nice lillj neger for massa ' 
Another complained — ‘ So long since none come see we, 
nmsa , good massa come at last.’ As for the old people, 
they were all m one and the same story now they had 
lived once to see massa, they were ready for dynng to 
morrow — ^‘ihem no care,’ The shouts, the gaiety, the 
wild laughter, their strange and sudden bursts of singing 
and danang, and seseral old women, wwapped up in 
large cloaks, their heads bound round with different 
coloured handkerchiefs, leanmg on a staff, and standing 
motionless in the middle of the hubbub, with their e\es 
fixed upon the portico xvliich I occupie^I, formed an 
exact counterpart of the festixaty of the w itches in Mac 
beth. Xothing could be more odd or more noxel than 
thewhole scene, and yet there 'xas something in it b\ 
which I could not help being affected Perhaps it was 
the cou'ciousness that all these human beings were my 
slaves. 

Durandarte and Belerma 

Sad and fearful u. the story 
Of the Roncevallcs fight 
On those fatal plains of glory 
Perished manv a gallant knight 

There fell Durandarte , never 
Verse a nobler cliieftam named , 

He, before his lips for exer 
Closed m silence, thus exclaimed 

‘ Oh, Belerma ' oh, my dear one, 

For my pain and pleasure bom , 

Seven long yc.Trs I serxed thee, fair one. 

Sex en long years my fee xx as scorn. 

‘ And XX hen now thy heart, replying 
To my wishes, bums like mine. 

Cruel fate, my bliss denying. 

Bids me every h'ope resign 

‘ Ah ' though y onng I fall, lielieve me, 

Death would never claim a sigh 
’Tis to lose thee, ’tis to leaxe thee. 

Makes me think it hard to die ' 

‘ Oh ' my cousin, Montesinos, 

By that fnendship firm and dear 
MTiich from youth has lixed between us, 

Mow my last petition hear 

* MTien my soul, these limbs forsakmg, 

Eager seeks a purer air. 

From my breast the cold heart taking. 

Give it to Belerma’s care 

‘ Say, I of my lands posse'sor 
Earned her xnth my dying breath , 

Say, my bps I oped to bless her. 

Ere they closed for ay e m death 


‘Twice a week, too, how sincerely 
I adored her, cousin, say , 

Txvice a week, for one xvho dearly 
Lox ed her, consm, bid her pray 

' Montesinos, nox" the hour 
Marl ed by fate is near at hand , 

Lo ' my arm has lost its power , 

Lo ' I drop my trusty brand 

‘ Eyes, xxhich forth beheld me going 
Homexxirds ne’er shall see me hie , 

Cousin, stop those tears o’criloxxung, 

Let me on thy bosom die 

‘ Thy kind hand my eyelids closing, 

A et one tavour I implore — 

Pray thou for my soul’s reposing, 

\\ hen my heart shall throb no more. 

‘ So shall Jesus, still attending. 

Gracious to a Christian’s xoxx, 

Pleaseil accept my ghost ascendmg, 

And a seat m heaven allow ’ 

• Tlius spoke galLint Durandarte , 

I Soon his braxe heart broke in twain. 

I Greatly joyed the Moorish party 

' That the gallant knight xvas slam 

' Bitter weeping, Afontesinos 

I Took from him his helm and glaixe , 

Bitter weeping, Montesmos 
Dug his gallant cousin’s graxe 

To perform Ins promise made, he 
Cut the he.ait from out the breast. 

That Belerma, w retched lady ’ 

Might receixe the last bequest. 

Sad was Montesmos’ heart, he 
Felt distress his bosom rend 
‘ Oh ' ray cousin, Durandarte, 

Woe IS me to xiew thy end ' 

‘ Sweet m manners, fair in fax our. 

Mild m temper, fierce m fight, 

AVamor nobler, gentler, braxer, 

Xexer shall behold the light 

‘ Cousin, lo ' my tears bedew thee , 

How shall I thy loss survaxe? 

Durandarte, he xxho slexx thee, 

AAffierefore left he me alixe?’ 

Xlatilda fascinates Ambrosio by sinsing this ballad to him, accom 
panyine herself on the harp that which follows Is read, not without 
qualms of discomfort, m a lonely room at dead of night, ont of an 
old bool of Spanish hallails bj Antonia, another of Ambrosio s 
xictims whom Xlatilda, afier he ured of her, obligingly put in his 
power bj sorcery 

Alonzo the Brave and the Fair Imoffene 
A xvamor so bold, and a virgin so hnght. 

Conversed as they sat on the green , 

They gazed on each other wath tender delight 
Alonzo the brave was the name of the knight — ■ 

The maiden’s, the Fair Imogene 

‘ And, oh 1 ’ said the youth, ' since to-morrow I go 
To fight m a far-distant land, 

Your tears for my absence soon ceasing to flow, 

Some other wall court you, and vou will bestoxv 
On a wealthier suitor vour hand 
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‘ oil ' liusli these snspiaons,’ 1 nr Imogcnc Slid, 

‘ 0(T^.Tlsl^ c to lo%c nod to loc , 

For, if \ou be Imng, or if )OU In. dead, 

1 swear bj the Virgin that none m >nur stead 
Shall husband of Imogtnc lx. 

‘If e’er I, b\ lust or b\ wealth led nsidCj 
1 orget mj Alonzo the Bri\c, 

God grant that, to punish mj falsehood and pride, 

^ our ghost at the niirrmgi. maj sit by nu side, 

Ma) ta\ me with perjury claim me as liridc, 

And hear me aw at to the grate ' ' 

To I’alcstme hastened the hero so bold, 

Ills lose she lamented Uuu sore , 

But scarce had a tweltemonth elapsed, when, Irehold ’ 

A baron, all cotered with jewels and gold, 

Arrited at I air imogene’s door 

Ills treasures, his presents his sjncious domain. 

Soon made her untrue to her tows, 
lie dazzleal her eyes, he bewildered her brain , 

He caught her affections, so light and sa tain. 

And earned her home as his spouse. 

And now had the marnage been blest by the pnest 
Ihe retelry notv was begun , 

Tile table-, thet groaned with the weight of the ft'a.sl, 
Itor tet had the laughter and merriment ccaserl, 

V lien the bell at the castle told — one 

Then fird with amazement Fair imogene found 
V stranger was placed bt her side 
Ills air was terrific , ho uttered no sound — 

He spake not he moted not, he lool cd not around — 
But earnestly gazctl on the bnde. 

Ills tazor was closerl, and gigantic his height, 

His armour was sable to taew , 

All pleasure and laughter were hushed at Ins sight , 

The dogs, as thet eted him, drew back in nirnglit 
The lights in the chamber bumcti blue ' 

His presence all Ixjsoms appeared to dismay , 

The gucsts s.at in silence and fear 
At length spake the bnde, while she trembled ‘ I prat. 
Sir knight, that your helmet aside you would lay, 

And deign to partake of our cheer ’ 

The lady is silent , the stranger complies — 

His t izor he slow ly unclosed , 

O God ' what a sight met I nir Imogene s eyes, ! 

What words can espress her dismat and surpnst 
When a skeleton's head w as exposed ' 

AH present then uttered n lemfied shout. 

All turned with disgust from the scene , 

The worms tliey crept in, and the worms thcr crept out. 
And sported his eyes and his temples about, 

Vhile the spectre addressed Imogene 

‘Behold me, thou false one, behold me ' ’ he cried , 

‘ Remember Alonzo the Brave' 

God grants that, to punish thy falschootl and pnde, 

My ghost at thy marriage should sit bv thy side , 

Should lax thee with perjury, claim thee as bnde. 

And bear llicc away to the grave ' ’ 

Thus saying, his arms round the lady he Wound, 

While loudly she shrieked in dismay , 

Then sank w ith Ids prey through the w idc y awning ground 
Hor ever again was Fair Imogene found. 

Or the spectre that bore her aw ay 


Isot long lived the Inn.n , and none, since that lim'*. 

To inhalnt the castle preutne , 

I or chronicles tell that, h^ order sublime, 

Tlicre Imogene 'uffers the jiain of her crime, 

And mourns her dcploraldc doom 

At midnight, four limes in each ve-ar, dot-, her spntc, 

Mlien mortals in jlumlwr are bound, 

Arrayed in her bndal apirucl of v-hite, 

Appear in the hall walh the skeleton knight. 

And shriek as lie v hitls her around 

Winlc they drinl out of skulls tic ily tom from the grave, 
Hancmg round them the spcc'tes rrc seen , 

Hicir liquor is htorvi, and this homblc stave 
They howl 'To the health of \Ionzo tlic Brave, 

And his consort, tlic I nr Imogene ‘ 

1 c«ii A ’Jof/rntsl ef rt Jt rz' It iita > / r*/nrt t ani 
Cerrri/ f 1 ubiivhct! In if a, are iti,* t aa bontiM. 

Itii 7af^t /•/ 7 frrvr anj ff are rej rin d fa Keary »■ 

bmverval I ibriry T!i= t/cat 1 rrt in rifw' lArarcv. 

Clinrlcs ItoBcrt llaliirlii bom 

in Dublin of Huguenot nneestrv, at fifteen on 
tcred Trinity College, and I>cc line curate first o' 
Loughre-a and then of St Peter's, Dublin He- 
came forward in Ifcoy as an imit itor of the blood 
curdling and nightmarish stvlc of novcBv njng, of 
which ‘Monk’ Lewis u.as tlie modem master nic- 
stvlc, as ^latu^n afterwards confessed, was out of 
date when lie vias a bo\, and he had not power 
to revive it 77 c Fatal 7 ft * or hi I (tv ih 
(i/.Uoitlotc (1807}, Ins first emm, was soon m liigh 
favour in the circulating libraries, nnd seems to- 
have been liked the better because imagination and 
clabor itewl diction were came'd to the height of 
extravagance and liombast To it succeeded Trr 
Mtld Irish Bo) (iSoS), 7 /:c Mthsian C/'/t/(iSl2}, 
IVoiiirn, dr J’oiir cl Ccaitri (181S), and jl/’rfmnAi 
/Ac Ha/'dinr (i8co)— all romances m three or 
four volumes In Ita/iir M.atunn aimed at 
depicting real life and manners, and vie have 
pictures of CaUinibtic Methodists, an Insh M«r 
Memlics, and an Irish hero, Dc Courev, com 
pounded of contradictions and improhabihties 
Eva Wentwonh and Zaira, a bnlhant Italian — 
who afterwards turns out to be Evas mother 
are drawn with some si til De Courcy is in 
love with both, and both arc blighted bv his m 
constancy Ev.a, who is purity itself dies calmlv 
and iranquillv, elevated by religious hope, Zaim 
meditates suicide, hut lues on, as if spell bound 
to the death place of her daughter and lov cr , 
and Dc Courev ven propcrlv penshes of remorse. 
Matunn’s tragedv, Bcr/mvi, had a success at Drurv 
Lane m 1816, his next, Mamul and Fredolpho, 
were both promptly damned Mein olh is the 
most hvpcrbohcal of Matunn’s romances. The 
hero, a compound of Faust, Mcphistophclcs, the 
\Vandcnng Jew, and the Pnsoncr of Chillon. 
‘gleams with demon light,’ and, owing- to a com 
pact with Satan, lives a centuta and a half, meeting 
with all manner of preposterous adventures, which 
might be gruesome were thev less tedious and 
pucnlc , some of the details arc absolutely sickening 
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and Icathsome, and suggest the last con\ulsi\e 
efforts and penersities of the ‘ Monk’ Lewas school 
of romance. There are tuo real mjstenes about 
Melmoth — one that it should ha\e fascinated 
Bakac and RossetU , the other that m 1892 it 
should ha\ e been deemed \\ orthj of repubhcation, 
with a memoir, a bibhograph), and a ‘Note on 
Matunn,’ whom the nameless editors seem to 
rank aboie Goethe, Bjron, Calderon, Marlowe, 
and Milton. In 1824 — the jear of his premature 
death b) acndentall) swallowing an embrocation 
—Matunn published The Albigenscs, intended as 
one of a senes of romances illustratne of Euro 
pcan feelings and manners m ancient, media,\al, 
and modem times Lajang the scene of his storj 
m France, m the thirteenth centurj, the author 
connected it wath the wars between the Catholics 
and the Albigenses, the latter being the earliest 
of the reformers of the faith Such a time was 
well adapted for the purposes of romance, as has 
bcenpro\ed both before and since Matunn pro 
duced litclj but fanciful pictures of the Crusaders, 
and eloquent descnptions of the Albigenses in their 
loneh worship among rocks and mountains, but 
he had not the power of portra}ang or creating 
linng characters, and his attempts at humour were 
dismal failures The following, from Melmoth, 
shows Matunn at his best or worst, according as 
one takes him 

The Victim of the Inquisition 
The rep iles, who filled the hole into which I had 
liecn thrust, gate me opportunity for a kind of constant, 
tnu^iabie^ ridiculous hostihtj mat had been placed 
la the very seat of warfare, — I shifted it, — still they 
poisurfd me , — I placed it against the wwll, — the cold j 
crawling of thar bloated limbs often awoke me from 
sleep, and still oftener made me shudder when I 
•awake. I struck at them , — I tned to temfy them b) I 
oij 'oice, to arm mjself against them b) the help of 
IB) mat, but, aboye all, mj anxiet) was ceaseless to 
defend my head from their loathsome incursions, and 
my pitcher of water from their dropping mto it. I 
“ilopled a thousand precautions, tnyml as they were 
inefiicaaous, but still there was occupation I do assure 
ycai, Sir, I bed more to do tn my dungeon than in my 
Al To be fighting wnth reptiles in the dark appears 
•lie most horrible struggle that can be assigned to 
man , but yvhat is it comjjared to his combat wnth those 
mpules which his own heart hourly engenders in a cell, 
®ad of which, if his heart be the mother, solitude is 
father? 1 had another cmplojunent, — I cannot call 
d occupation I had calculated wnth myself that suit} 
f^tes made an hour, and sixt> seconds a minute I 
to think I could keep time as accurately as any 
cl^k in a convent, and measure the hours of my con 
micnient or— my release. So I sat and counted sixtj , 

» doubt always occurred to me that I -was counting 
‘^mfancr than the clock Then I wished to be the 
that I might have no feeling, no moire for hurr} 
the approach of time Then I reckoned slower 
sometimes overtook me in this exercise (perhaps 
I adopted it from that hope), but when I awoke, 
apphed to it again instantly Thus I oscillated, 
*^koiie4, and measured time on mj mat, while time 
loo 


y”ithheld its delicious diarj of rising and setting suns, 
— of the dev s of dawn and of twilight, — of the glow 
I of morning and the shades of the evening AVhen my 
I reckoning was broken by mj sleep (and I knew not 
, whether I slept bj day or by night), I tned to eke it 
j out by mj incessant repetition of minutes and seconds, 
and I succeeded, for I alwajs consoled m 3 Seir, that 
I whatever hour it was, sixty mm itcs must go to an 
hour Had I led tins life much longer, I might have 
been converted into the idiot who, as I have read, 

I from the habit of watching a clock, imitated its 
mechanism so well that when it was dawn, he sounded 
the hour as faithfullj as ear couid desire Such was 
mv life 

I 

Thomas Bowdlcr (1754-1825) has, as editor 
I of the ‘ Familj Shakespeare,’ been made to furnish 
I the English language with a senes of words wnth 
unjusil) suspicious associations Bom of wealth) 
parents at Ashlcj near Bath, he went at sixteen 
to St Andrews to study medicine, but graduated 
M D of Edinburgh in 1776 After some )ears of 
tra cl in France, German), Ital), and Sicil) (twice 
climbing Mount Etna), he settled in London, but 
did not practise his profession, devoting him- 
self rather to chantable work in connection with 
pnsons, pcnitentianes, and Magdalen as)lums, 
he became the continuator of John Howard’s 
good work He was a fnend of Howard’s, an 
I inumate of the circle to which Itirs Montagu, 
Mrs Cbapone, and Hannah More belonged, and 
remembered Dr Johnson yavidly For ten jears 
he lived at St Boniface in the Isle of Wight, and 
for the last fifteen )ears of his life at Rh)ddings 
near Swansea. His Letters Ji’ntteu in Holland 
(1788) give an account of the revolutionary 
movement of the prevaous year, and m 1815 he 
published one or two minor biographical works 
But It was in 1818 that he produced ‘The Famil) 
Shakespeare, in 10 vols , m which nothing is 
added to the onginal text, but those words and 
e.xpressions are omitted which cannot with pro 
pnet) be read aloud in a famil) ’ The work had 
a large sale, ran through more than half-a dozen 
editions, and was long popular, spite of the ndicule 
It brought dowai upon the head of its editor The 
last years of Bow dleFs life vv ere giv en to the task 
of prepanng an expurgated edition of Gibbon’s 
Histor), which was published in six volumes the 
)ear after his death, edited by his nephew, and 
desenbed as being ‘for the use of Families and 
Young Persons, repnnted from the onginal text, 
with the careful omissions of all passages of an 
irreligious or immoral tendenc) ’ And the editor 
congratulated Ins uncle on ‘the peculiar happiness’ 
of having so punfied Shakespeare and Gibbon 
that they could no longer ‘ raise a blush on the 
cheek of modest innocence, nor pLant a pang m 
the heart of the devout Chnstian’ It would be 
unfair to sa) that be also Bowdlenzcd Uie Old 
Testament , but he prepared for a Sunda) school 
Soaety Select Chapters from the Old Testament, 
with Short Introductions, issued m 1822 
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Tlic ■v\ord BoiViUcnci., first used apinrtniK in 
1836, has become common (usu ill) as Bo'vJknst) 
since about 1870, with 1 whole tnin of dtntatites 
— Borid/cnm, Bo-udhrtzalton^ Bo.udkrtzn , iVc. — 
and IS rarel) used sate with sotcrcijtn contempt 
for the process, the theor>, and the man, eten b) 
those who would unhcbitatingl) refuse to read 
iloud c\cr) and an) p issagc of Shakespe ire to 
bo)sand girls just old enough to understand and 
a))prcciatc the jests and allusions Howdler c\eiscd 
If tlie work was to be done, it is doubtful if it . 
could liaie been done much more judiciousK It 
IS one thing to Bowdlerize for a special purpose, 1 
ejuitc another to Bowdlerize b) omissions wliat is 
meant to be a standard text (as Dr Mitchell for ' 
the Scottish Ic't Socict) has Bowdlerized in 1S97 
some of the Glide and Godhe Ballads) , and a 
third thing to substitute as the author’s consider- 
able passages which the origin d wntcr nc\cr | 
wrote or imagined Bowdlcr was b\ no means 
the first or most prudish jircparcr of expurgated 
editions, he was, indeed, considcnbK less precise 
than man)> more recent expurg itors of Sli ike 
spe ire for schools Casintcd editions of the 
classics arc an old established institution, mil 
the castration of Sh ikcspeare had long been i 
familiar art G irritk Bowdlerized him remorse 
Icssh, both on the si igc and in pnnt , all 
modem stage managers rarefull) cut most of the 
passages Bowdlcr excised , and it is something t 
for the ttpical English Expurgator to ha\c ' 
Mr Swinburne’s strong sujipori ind hcartt com ’ 
mcndation ‘More nauseous or foolish cant was I 
ne\er chattered than that which would dende 
the memor) or depreciate the merits of Bowdlcr j 
iXo man c\cr did better sen ice to Shakespeare j 
than the man who m idc it possible to put him j 
into the hands of intelligent and imaginative ' 
children’ {Sliidics in Bune and Bot try, page 981 
Bowdlcr himself defended his bh ikcspcarcan 
enterprise in a tcmperaicl) argued jiamphlel 
called A Ltlhr to 'the Buitsh Cntic’ which 
he said was occasioned b) the censure pro 
nounced in the work on ‘Johnson, Pope, Bowdlcr, 
Warburton, Theobald, Steetens, Reed, Malone, ct 
Hoc Genus Omne’ 

It is a reall) cunous fact that, as has been 
pointed out m Vol I p 433, tlic name Bowdlcr 
was associated with Elizabethan dramatic litcra 
turc as the cognomen of the \cr) free spoken and 
'amorous gallant’ (of all things in the world !) in 
Hejaiood’s Pair Dfatd of flu Exchange 

Sir loliu Bniroav (1764-1848), bom m a 
thatched cottage in the village of Dragle) Beck 
in North Lancashire, learnt mathematics at Uher- 
ston, was timekeeper in a foundr), and made a 
10) age in a Greenland whaler Ircfbre he became 
mathematical teacher at Greenwich Thence he 
was taken b\ Lord M.acartnex as his sccrelarj 
to China and to the Cape. In South Africa (1797- 
1802) he was even more eminently serviceable 


than in China as C'plorer, m ip-m tl cr, tiid id 
ministrator , he was sent on missions to rccon 
cilc Boers and Kaffir-,, ,ind cxplori d m in) nut- 
Ijiiig pirts of the colon) He had bought a 
house near I ibic Mount iin, where he meant to 
settle as i South \fnc m countrv-gcnticman, v hen 
the Peace of \1n1en5 restored the Cape (tempo 
rariU J to the Dutch (,1802), and Barro v came lionic 
to sfrve his countr) for fort) )Ctrs as sccrcuir) 
to the Adiiiirilt) under fourteen administrations. 
His zed in promoting \rctic exploration is indi- 
cated b) the w i\ Ills name figures on the map 
of the Arctic regions — Barro \ Straits, Cnjx: 
Itarrow, &,c He was all his life an indefatigable 
worler and an inexhaustible writer /xinoiig hs 
pubIir.ations arc to be counted some two hundred 
artidci in the (luarlerly a’-d a 'cries 

in the Encyilopcedta B> Pai nnaj Lives of Lord 
\lacarlne\, lord Howe, and Peter the Great 
accounts of his travels in China and in South 
Africi — long standard vvorls, liools on vo.-agCs 
to Cfichin China and the \rctic regions , and a 
verv interesting Aufol'inctra/hy (1847) There ts 
also a Memoir of him In Staunton (1842} 

Rohcrl Pliinicr Mnrd (1765-1846' was tiorr 
in London and bred at Oxford, \ cm to the Bar, 
and was succrssivcK a judge, L'nder Sccrctaia for 
I orcign \fiair--, a lord of admnaltv, ard auditor 
of the end Int He wro'c a histor of the lavr 
of n iiions, severd IxKiks on the law of hclligercnts, 
contriband, and the like, and in 1825 he pub- 
lished anonvmousK a discursncl) nictaphvsical 
and religious rorn incc, Tren ante, or flu Matt of 
Rifncntott As the luihor dludcd to his intimacj 
with English statesmen and poliMcal event* and 
seemed to Inlong to the E\ angelic il part) m 
the Church much specul ition look place as to 
the aulhorsliij) of the novel The prolixit) of 
some of the dissertations and dialogues, where 
the sior) stood still for half a rohimc that the 
parlies might converse and dispute, rcndirud 
Trtinaine licaw and tedious, in spue of some 
onpnaht) But it was, as Blaclr ord thought, 
‘cxtravaganll) overrated,’ and ran through four 
editions in one )car .In f 7 n, or lie l/iizr 
of In hpendcttei (1827', the public dwell walh keen 
interest on a portraiture of Mr Canning whose 
career was then about to dose in Ins premature 
death, and this dcsullor) roman A used to be 
cited as a kind of auibomv on Canning's views 
and manner of speech, the \\ cntwmrth of the 
slory being a close stud) of the statesman Jk 
Clifford, ot the Constant Man (1841;, is also a talc 
of actual life , ns hero is sccrctan to a Cabinet 
Minister, and the author revels in official details, 
social nvalncs and political intnguc. Canning 
sarcasticallv said that Ward’s law-books were as 
pleasant as novel* and his novels is dull as law- 
books Now It but rarelv liapjicns that a volume 
either of the one set or the other is disturbed 
out of Its dust covered repose in old libraries 
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Henry Lutticll {c 1763-1851) a man of 
and fashion, and a cle\er and graceful \ersifier, 
was author of Advice to Julia a Letter m Rhy me 
0820) , of Crockfotd House (1827), a satire against 
gambling , and of some elegiacs and shorter pieces 
He was a natural son of the Lord Carhampton who 
as Colonel Luttrell had been the defeated Go\ em- 
ment candidate in opposition to Wilkes, but had 
b) Parliament been declared duh elected , he 
afterwards became notonous bj his se\ entics upon 
the Insh rebels of 1798 Tlie son sat m die last 
Insh Parliament 1798-1800, and spent some jears 
managing his father's West Indian plantations, but 
came back to London to be a society lion and a 
fnounte in the circle of Holland House ‘ None of 
the talkers whom I meet in London societj,’ said 
Rogers, ‘can slide in a bnlliant thing with such 
readiness as he does’ As wath other brilliant 
comersaPonists, his printed works hardl) justif) 
his Came, though they ha\e happy descnptne 
passages, frequent touches of bnght social satire, 
and couplets of epigrammatic ine\a tableness 
Bjaon, Jloore, and Chnstopher North were at 
one m praising his Advice to Julia, from which 
these are short extracts 

London in Autumn 
Tis August. Rays of fiercer heat 
Fnll on the scorching paiement beat 
As o’er It the faint breeze, by fits 
Alternate, blows and intermits 
For short hved green, a russet brown 
Stains esery wathenng shrub in town. 

Darkening the air, m clouds anse 
Th’ Egyptian plagues of dust and flies , 

At rest, in motion — forced to roam 
Abroad, or to remain at home, 

Nature proclaims one common lot 
For all conditions — ‘ Be i e hot ' ’ 

Day IS mtolerable — Night 
As close and suflbcating quite , 

And still the mercury mounts higher, 

Till London seems again on fire 

November Fog: 

First, at the dawn of lingering das. 

It uses of an ashy gray , 

Then deepening with a sordid stain 
Of yellow , like n lion’s mane. 

Vapour importunate and dense, 

It wars at once mtU every sense 
The cars escape not All around 
Returns a dull unwonted sound 
Loath to stand strll, afraid to stir, 

The chilled and puzzled passenger. 

Oft blundering from the pavement, fails 
To feel his way along the rails , 

Or at the crossings in the roll 
Of eveia carnage dreads the pole. 

Scarce an eclip=c, with pall so dun, 

Riots from the face of heaven the sun. 

But soon a thicker, darker cloak 
V raps all the town, behold in smoke, 

AVhich steam compelling trade disgoigcs ^ 

From all her furnaces and forges 


In pitchy clouds, too dense to nse. 

Descends rejected from the skies , 

Till struggling day, extinguished quite. 

At noon gives place to candle light. 

O Chemistry, attractive maid, 

Descend, m pity, to our aid 
Come with thy all pervading gases, 

Thy cruables, retorts, and glasses, 

Thy fearful energies and wonders, 

Thy dazzhng lights and mimic thunders , 

Let Carbon in thv tram be seen. 

Dark Azote and fair Oxygen, 

And Wollaston and Davy guide 
The car that liears thee, at thv side 
If any power can, any bow. 

Abate these nuLsances, ’tis thou , 

And see, to aid thee, m the blow. 

The bill of Micliacl Angelo , 

Oh join — success a thing of course is — 

Thj heavenly to his mortal forces , 

Make all chimneys chew the cud 
Like hungry cows, as chimneys should ' 

Ajid since ’tis only smoke we draw 
A\ ithin our lungs at common law. 

Into their thirsty lubes lie sent 
Fresh air, by act of parliament 

Foliii Hoole (1727-1803), bom at Moorfields 
m London, was from 1744 to 1783 cmploved in 
the East India House, and earned the name of 
‘the translator’ by his English versions of the 
Jerusalem Delivered (1763) and Rttialdo (1792) 
of Tasso, the dramas of Metastasio (1767), and 
the Orlando Furioso of Anosto (1773-83) Scott 
describes the translator of the Anosto as ‘a 
noble transmuter of gold into lead.’ His dramas 
Cyius (1768), Timanthes (1770), and Cleonice (^177^) 
were failures 

■Hilllam Herbert (1778-1847), honourable 
and reverend, was third son of tlie first Earl 
of Carnarvon, and studied at Eton and Clinst 
Church He sat in P irliament from 1806 to 1812, 
took orders m 1814, and from 1840 was Dean of 
Manchester He had begun to publish poctrv in 
the first y car of the century, and became especiallv 
famous for his translations from Scandinavian 
and bis owm poems on Scandmavaan subjects, in- 
somuch that ByTon in English Raids and Scotch 
Reviewers, speaking of his ‘rugged rhvmcs,’ talks 
of him as ‘wneldmg ThoPs hammer’ He trans- 
lated also from German and from Portuguese, 
contributed to the Edinburgh Renew, and wrote 
much on natural history His chief ongmal poems 
were Helga (1815), Hedin, or the Spectre oj the 
Tomb (1820), and Attila, or tlu Triumph oJ 
Christianity (1S38) 

Hciiry Francis Cary (1772-1844), translator 
of Dante, was bom at Gibraltar, and educated at 
Rugby, Sutton Coldfield, Birmingham, and Chnst 
Church, Oxford He took orders in 1796, became 
Mcar of -Abbot’s Bromlev in Staffordshire and 
Kingsbury in Warwickshire, but from 1807 lived 
in I ondon, being assistant-librarian at the British 
Museum from 1826 to 1837 He was buned in 
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Westminster Abbc) Cary, r\ho at sixteen pub 
lislicd poetry, uas \cry uiclcly read in luilnn 
and French, as well as in the classics and 
English literature In 1805 he |)ubhshcd the 
Iitfono of Dante in blank \crse, and an Liiiirt 
translation of the Drnim Coinmedia in the same 
measure in 1814 He afterwards translated the 
Bins of Aristophanes and the Odfs of 1 ‘ind ir, ind 
wTotc a series of short memoirs in continuation of 
Johnsons Lr'cs oj flu Potts, which, with I i\cs of 
the eiily French poets, appeared anonymously in 
the London Mn<^aziite First brought into notice 
bs Coleridge whom Cary had met on the sea 
shore at Litllcliampton, the English Dante passed 
through four editions during the life of the Irans 
lator, and it still ranks is one of the principal ' 
translations It has some of the inc\it ibic defects j 
of a foreign tongue and an alien measure, but has 
many metals, and is more English ind more casiK 
lead than the metrical iransl itioiis th u ciide.nour, 
by tnza rum. or othcrw ise, more closeU to imitate 
the rlnthni of the oiiginal 

Francesca of Rlmlnl 
I began ‘Hard ' willingly 
I would address those two together coming, 

Which seem so light hcforc the wind ’ lie thus 
‘ Note thou, when nearer they to ttj approach, 

Then by that lose which Carrie's them along, 

I nlrcat , and they will come Soon as the wind 
Swased them toward tis, I thus framed my speech 
‘O wearied spirits ' come and hold discourse 
W ith us, if by none cbe rcslramctl ’ \s doves, 

Ily fond desire invited, on wide wings 
And finn, to liietr sweet nest returning lionic, 

Cleave the air, wafted by tbeir will along , 

Thus isawcd, from tint troop where Dido rani s 
They, through the ill air speeding with such force 
My cry prevailed, by strong alTcction urged 
‘O gracious creature, and hemgn I who gocst 
Visiting, through this clement ohsciirc 
Us, who the world with bloody stain imbrued , 

If for a fnend the Kang of all vve owned. 

Our prayer to him should for thy peace nnse. 

Since thou hast pity on our evil plight 
Of whatsoe’er to hear or to discourse 
It pleases thee, that will wc hear, of that 
Freely with thee discourse, while cer the wind, 

As now, 15 mute. The land that gave me birth 
Is situate on the coast, where Po descends 
To rest m ocean vnlh his sequent streams 
‘ Love, lliat in gentle art is quickly Icamt, 

Entangled him by that fair form, from me 
laeii in such cruel sort, ns gneves me still 
Ixive, that denial tal es from none liclovcd. 

Caught me with pleasing him so passing well, 

That, as thou see’st, he yet de»crts me not 

I^ve brought us to one death Caina wails 

The 'oul who spilt our life ’ Such vvere their words , 

At hcanng which dowaivvard I bent my looks, 

And held them there so long that the bard cried 
‘What art thou pondering?’ I, m answer, thus 
‘ Alas ' by what sweet thoughts, what fond desire, 

Must they at length to that ill pass have reached ’’ 

Then turning, I to them my speech addressed, 


And thus liegaii ' Iranccsca ' your sad fate, 

I vtn to tears, my grief and pity mov-es 
Hut tell me , in the time of your sweet sigh' , 
liv what am! how Love granlcd, that yc 1 new 
^ oar vet unctflain wuhcs' She replied 
‘Jso great' r gnef than to remember days 
Of jov, when iiiis'-rj is at hand ' Tint lens 
IJiy learned Instniclor \cl'0cageily 
If thou ar' lieiit to 1 now the primal root, 

I rom avhcnce our love gat l)cin( , I will do 
As ore who wecji and tells his tale One day, 
tor our delight, wc read of I-ancclo , 

How him love thralled Alone we were, and no 
Suspicion near 11s Oftlimcs liv that reading 
Our eve were drawn t'lgcthcr, and the hue 
1 led from our alteresi chexd. Hut at one point 
\lone wc fell '\hen of that smile wc read, 

1 he wished smile, so rapturously 1 is,!;*! 

Hy one so deep in love, then he, who ne’er 
Erom me shall separate, at once ri) hpi' 

All treinhling 1 |s "d Tin bo^l an 1 writer liodi 
Were loves purveyor In its leaves that dav 
We reail no more Winie thns one sp rit spate. 

Tile other vraih d so sorely thal Iwart ‘truck, 

I, through compa-d m fainting, s enicd not far 
1 rmii dentil , and like a corse fell to the ground 

Clot in t‘i'- Infer* 11 ih par- u whicS nurWen art 
doj'rrct) 

Ugollno nnd his Sons 
A small grate 

W iiinn that mew , v Inch for mv sal e the name 
Of famine Ixrars, where others ye* mus* pine 
Already throu,,h its opening several moons 
Had shewn me, when I slept the evil sleep 
That from the future lore the cilrlnin off 
1 Ins one, mrthoiighi, a> master of the sport 
Kole forth to cliasc the gaunt wolf ami his whelps 
knto the inomUam which forbids the Mghl 
Of 1 ucca to tlic Pisans With lean hrach', 

Inqm itivc and I ecn l)efore him rangeil 
I^nfrauclu wnh SismonJi and Gualandi 
After short course the father nnd the sons 
‘'cemed tired and lagging and mclhoiight I saw 
Tile sharp tusks gore their ‘ides. W hen I awoke, 
Hcforc the davvm, amid their sleep I heard 
My ‘ons— for they were with me — wcq> and ask 
1 or bread 

Isovv had ihev wakened, and the hour drew near 
When they were wont to bring us food , the mind 
Of each misgave him through his dream, and 1 
He-ard, at its outlet underneath, lockcil up 
1 he homhle tovrer whence, uttering not a word, 

I lookcvl upon the \ isage of my sons 
I vvept not so all stone 1 fell within 
They wept and one, my little Anselm, cricrl 
‘Tliou lookcsl so ' father, what ads thee ’’ ^ et 

I shed no tear, nor answered all that dav 
Hor the next night, until another sun 
Came out upon the world Wdicn a faint beam 
Had to our doleful pnson made its way. 

And in four countenances I dcscneil 

Tlie image of my own, on cither hand 

Tlirough agony I hit , nnd they who thought 

I did It tlirough desire of feeding, rose 

O’ the sudden, and cried ‘ Ealhcr, we should grieve 

Far less if thou wouldsl cal of us thou gavcsl 
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These s; eeds of miserable flesh we u ear , 

And do thon stnp them olT from us again ’ 

Then, not to make them sadder, I kept dou n 
My spirit m stillness That daj and the next 
V> e were all silent Ah, obdurate earth ' 

Why open’dstliot upon ns’ MTien r e came 
To the fourth day, then Gaddo at mj feet 
Outstretched did fling him, crying, ‘ Hast no help 
For me, my father ’ ’ There he died , and e’en 
Plainly, as thou seest me, saw I the three 
Fall one bv one ’twnct the fifth day and sixth 
Whence I betook me, now grown bhnd, to grope 
Oier them all, and for three days aloud 
Called on them who w ere dead Then fasting got 
The mastery of gnef 

The siory is told by Ugolino s ghost. Dunng the contests between 
Cn^lphs and Gbib-IIincs m taSg, Count Ugolino delta Ghcrardesca, 
stth ta'o sons and two grandsons, was shot np by Archbishop 
Roggiero, and left to pensh of starvation m what has incc been 
called the Tow^ of Hunger at Pisa. Ugolino who had repeatedly 
allied himself wrth the Guelfic atics, and had for a time suppress^ 
ih* Chibelime party in Pisa in the- hope of becoming despot of the 
aty was finally oserthrown by his enemies headed by ihc arch 
bahop. Dante describes the count and the archbishop as being ' 
deservedly tormented together, ‘ pent in one holloa of the ice. 

This IS how Cary renders the passage of Dante 
that was in Gray’s mind when he wrote the first 
stanza of his Eleg^’, and uts imitated by Byron 
in the third canto of Don Juan 

J'ow was the hour that wakens fond desire 
In men al sea, and melts their thoughtful heart 
I^Tio in the mom have hid sv cet friends farewell , 

And pilgnm newly on his road with love 
ThnUs, if he hear the vesper bell from far. 

That seems to mourn for the expinng day 
There IS a Life of Cary b> his son (1847). 

DflTld Ricardo (1772-1823), author of several 
ongmal treatises on economics, was bred to his own 
business by his father, a Jewish stockbroker ongin- 
3II) from Holland, but through reading Smith’s 
IVealffi of Nations m 1799 was stirred to think 
snd write on political economy His first works 
were on Tin, High Price of Bullion (1810), Pro- 
posals for an Economical and Secure Curreuq’ 
(1816X and Prtuaples of Political Economy and 
Taxation (1817) The last work, that on which 
his reputation rests, is remarkable for tts close 
logical argument and its acumen rather thin for 
any literary ment , it ts indeed very hard reading 
But It was justly considered the most important 
heatise on that science, w ith the single e.\ception 
of Smith’s Wealth of Nations As such it made an 
opoch m the sacnee of political economy, and 
Became the tevt-book of the classical or abstract 
economic school His spcaal aim and achici ement 
ivas to expiound the theory of rent as the excess 
of the produce of tlie land over the cost of pro- 
fluaion of that land And from this thesis came 
new statements as to wnges and value, and as 
to the incidence of taxation Ricardo afterwards 
ivTote pamphlets on the Funding System and 
on Protection to Agriculture. He had amassed 
kccat vtcalth as a stockbroker, and, retinng from 
Business, he entered Parliament as representative 


for the borough of Portarhngton , but he seldom 
spoke m the House, and only on subjects connected 
wath his favountc studies He died at his scat of 
Gatcomhc Park in Gloucestershire. 

His were edited uith 1 Life by McCulloch OS4'') 

I*ttcr% to M^Ithus were edited by Lonar zn i£ 57 p o^d thcs»“ lo 
M CuHo^h b> HoMandcr in 

J.tutcs Mill ft 773-1836), horn a shocmakcFs 
son near Montrose, studied for the ministry at 
Edinburgh, but in 1802 settled in London as a 
literary man He edited and wrote for various 
periodicals, and m 1806 commenced his Histor}' 
of British India (1817-18) In 1819 the directors 
of tlic East India Company made him (though 
a Radical) assistant-examiner with charge of the 
revenue department, and m 1832 head of the 
examiner’s office, where he had tlie control of all 
the departments of Indian administration Many 
of his articles (on government, jurisprudence, 
colonies, 6Lc ) for the Encj clopceaia Bntannica 
were repnnted In 1821-22 he published his Ele- 
nunts of Political Economy ^ in 1829 an Analysis of 
tlu Human Mind, and m 1835 the rra^meut on 
Mail nioslt He was no mere disciple of Bcntham, 
but a man of profound and ongina! thought, as 
well as of great reading In psychology and ethics 
he earned the association pnnciple further than 
It had yet been applied In political cconomv 
he followed Ricardo His mind was emmcntlv 
logical, he was a special enemy to all vague- 
ness m thought and argument, to all looseness 
in statement He was an unspanng cntic, and 
Mackintosh’s credit sufTered from Mill’s attacL 
His conversation gave a powerful stimulus lo 
many voung men like his ovvm son and Grotc , 
he ranked as one of the main moulders of philo- 
sophical radicalism, as his vaews and Grote’s came 
to be called , and he took a leading part in found- 
ing University College, London Throughout life 
he cherished high ideals for himself and oihcrc, 
and he was a strenuous and unselfish reformer 
Clearness and precision are the main merits of 
his literary stvlc. It was to Mill’s disadvan 
tage Uiat when he vvaote he had no direct 
knowledge of India, its peoples and customs , he 
applied his owm precise political pnnciplcs as a 
standard forjudging men dealing with a civilisation 
he imperfectly understood But, as is generally 
admitted, his History of India remains a gre.at 
workm spite of the tedinical blunders specialists 
have pointed out, and in spue of his somewhat 
pronounced prejudices The book dwelt perhaps 
overmuch on abuses, but it helped to hnng aliout 
changes in administration , as might he expected 
Mill summed up strongly against \\ arren Hastings 
This is his account of 

The Case of Nuncomar 

A few (lays after tliw suspicions 1 at ineflcctml 
proceeding a new prcseimuon was instilcte-I ag’insl 
Nuncomar At the suit of a imtivc, he was taken 
up on a charge of forgen, and committed 10 the 
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common gnol He. tried before tlie Supreme 

Court, b> n jui^ <>f I nglishmen, coiiMCtctl, niid 
banged Iso transaelion, pcrlinps, of tliH wliolc 
administration more deepl) tanitesl llie reputation of 
Hastings llian the traged) of Nuncomar At the 
moment sslien lie stood forth as the accuser of the 
Gosenior general, he was charged with a crime alleged 
to Iiasc b^en committc'd fi\e sear-v licfnre, tneal, an<l j 
executed, a |)rocccding which could not fad to gencnlc , 
the suspicion of guilt, and of an inabihtj to eiieounter j 
tlic weight of his testimoiu, in the man who c jKjwcr ^ 
to have presented, or to Iiasc sto|)ped (if he ilid not j 
cause), the pro-,ecution, it is not ens) to dens \s . 
Hastings, aware of the sinister interpretations to sshieh 
the destruelion of an acaiser, in circumstance^ 'o extra j 
ordinarj, ssouUl aswiredls expo e him, cho>e rather to , 
sustain the ss eight of those susjiicions than to meet 
tile clnrgca by presenting or susjicndinp the fate of | 
the accuser, it is a fair inference, ihougli mere resent I 
ment and spite might hurrj some men to as great 
an indiscretion that from the accusations he drcailed 
something ssorse tlian tho e suspicions Mr I ranees, 
in his examination before the IIoiisc of Commons on 
the idtli of \pnl lySb, declared that the cflcct of 
this transaction up-m the ini|nirics earned on bs the 
Board into the accusations against the fiosernor ssas ‘to 
defeat them that it impre sed a general teiror on ibc 
naiises ssith respect to preferring nrcusations against 
men in great power, and tint lie and Iiis coidjutocs 
were unwilling to expose tlieiii to what apjKared to 
him and tliese coadjutors, as well as theniselscs a mam 
fcst danger ’ 

The sesercst censure- wore sers gencralls pas exl iijion 
this trial and c'eculion , and it was afterw mis cxhibite 1 
as matter of impeachment against IhuIi Mr II istmgs und 
the Judge who jircsided in the Iriliunal Tlie enme for 
which oSuncomar was made to sulTer was not a capital 
offence bj llic laws of nindustaii citlier Aloslcm or j 
Hindu, and it was represent! d as a jirocedure full of ' 
cruelt) and injustice, to render a people amenable to j 
(he most grieious sesentics of n law with whieh tliex I 
were unacquainted, and from winch, b> tlicir habits 
and associations, tlieir minds were lotalK cstrangi.d 
Tt was nfiirmed that this atrocious condemnation tmd 
execution were upon nn exf-asl facto law, as the statute 
which created the Supreme Court and its jiowers a\ns 
not published till 1774, and the date of the supposeal 
forger) e as in 1770, that the law which rendcrea! 
forger^ cnpital did not extend to India, ns no English 
statute mcludctl the colonics, unless where it was ex 
prcssly staleel in the law , that A’lincomar, as a natue 
Indian, for a enme committed against another Indian, 
not an Englishman, or c\cn a 1 uropean, was amenable 
to tlie nalne, jiol the English tribunals, that the 
ceidcnea: adduced was not sufficient to warrant con 
dcmnaiion , and that, nltliougb the situation m which 
the prisoner was placesl witli rcganl to a man of 
so much power as the Goxernor general should haxc 
suggested to the Judge peculiar circumspection and 
tenderness, there was etcry appearance of preapita 
tion, and of a predetermination to find him gudlj 
and to cut him off In the defence xvhich was set 
up h) Sir Elijah Impc), the Chief Judge, in his 
answer at the bar of the House of Commons on the 
I2th of December 1787, he admitted that n nalixe in 
habitant of the provinces at large, was not amenable 


to tlie I nglisb law < or 10 the 1 nghsh tribunals an I it 
w IS not as udi, he affirmed, that Nnneomar ' as tried. 
Blit he maintaineHl that a natue inliabilant o*’ the 
I nghsh town of Calcutta, wlncn wi* 1 ngliih property, 
which had long Ueii (osemed by 1 ngb mum ard 
I ii^lisli liws, was aiiunable to the I ngbsli tnbnnats, 
and lu lly, I>ccau c lie male it his solunlar diaice 
to li'c under then pioteclicm , mid lint it a r it 
tills cipaiili, tiimcK, that of nn inleab taut of Cnicutts, 
that Nimconiar sulTi ie"l the p'-iialliwi </f the I n'-luh 
laws If ihi canijjctincs of the jiirsliCtion was 
admitted, the (jU'- tioii of cMdcttcc, win re ealmcc 
was col plicated nnd coniradic’ors, c-ui’d not admit 
of an\ Sin clear and certain ileaeion nn ! the ludgc 
ojipos'd th' afiirmation of its iiisuncicricy by that of 
the canUarx He drived the doctrine that an 1 nghs’i 
jienal sl'uiic cslcnued to the coloni'x only when that 
t'lciuon was cjirt ed Tin allcg' mn of prcei(ii.a 
non end iinfiime , sidl further of cinTii|uioa, n the 
tri-itment of itu accu~rd, he no* only dc lied with 
strong cx5>rcssii)n of abbnmncc, Init b\ a sjx'arieatm 
of ciraiinitance cnlcasourcd to disjirosc O’’ the 

esadenet* il mas faiils Ijc oberxed, that llioug'i the 
for,,cty w IS completcls proscil by tiie oa b" of h" 
Willie ‘i-, to the jiro ecutio', It S' as a compl ttlr 
disproseil bs the oaths of the ssilncS'es to tl e defen-c 
that there was no such difference in the charac*er 
tlie parties or their wilnc <r as to ilirmr llie ’xslanct 
giealls to cilhrr of llie sides, and that the pfel'cnd'-r 
nnce, if ans, wa too sveal to ^upJ'Ort an act eif !>o 
much importance anl dcUcars as llic condemnation o'" 
Nunoimar I sen after the jud,,mctn the case s-a$ 
no’ wilhi ut n rcineals the cxccutirn ni'jil base lie-n 
tased till lilt J leisure of the King ssas Inossn. 
and a paidon might base lieeii ob aiiiesd This te<> 
the (. ourt absnlutcls refused, and jirocccrlcsl s ith un 
relenting detemimation to the execution of Niincomar 
who, on the sill of August, with n tranqudhts and 
firmnt s that neser were surpus eal, suhniillid to his 
fate not only mild the teirs and lamcntalioiis Im 
the crus and ehnebs of nn extnordinars aisemhh,.c of 
his countrsTnen 

I oT Xtitl 1 fr nt wjeturgs ice In son Joins Ssuin ^tv’te 
hit h to t/4j srj I’rorciinr Itame yar tc -J 

Audi CM Clirm 11762-1812), actor, Jranmtist, 
and lutlior of ‘The 11 is of Biscas ' ssas the son of 
.1 I niitrick jirinter ind bookseller Ilasing it 
scscniLLii abandoned Ins father’s business for the 
stage, he itt lined some eminence as an actor at 
Drury Lane, and ni inagcd theatres 111 Sss-ansca and 
Monmoiilb Of his nine or ten plaxs scscral were 
fairly successful, but onls I he So!,{ie)'’s Dnuzhter 
ran be said to ‘hold the stage' On the other 
hand, it lust three of his songs bid fair to prose 
inipenshalilc — ‘ Idic Bay of Biseax,' ‘Tlie Green 
huk Shamrock of Ireland,’ and ' I mil Moods, the 
A\ hippcr-in ’ 1 here is jirobabls no piece in English 
literature so famiUir to cxerxhody as ‘The Bay of 
Biscax ’ whose author’s name is so utterly unknown, 
not one in ten thousand who know the song bs 
heart base any idea who xsrote it (as is the case 
with not a few of our most popular songsX or oscr 
heard of Andress Cherrx or his works Ixor is it 
alssass easy to sec whs some songs base attained 
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and maintained their exceptional populantj, though 
doubtless It depends well-nigli as often on the 
music as on the ivords. In this case the composer, 
Jolin Dav), IS also little knouai ‘Tom Moodj ’ 
ends inth the follovnng diaractcnstic stanza 

Thus Tom spoke his fnends ere he ga\c up his breath 
' Since 1 sec you’re resohed to be in at the death. 

One fa\ our liestow — iis the last 1 shall crax c — 

Give a rattling vicxx hollou thnee oxer m\ graxc , 

\nd unless at'that uaming I lift up m\ head, 

M) boys, jou maj fairly conclude I am dead ’ 

Honest Tom was obejed, and the shout rent the skj, 
For eieiy onejomed in the tallj ho cry. 

Tally ho I Hark forw ord * 

Tally ho 1 Tallx ho ' 

Edavard Ljsaglit (1765-1811), \at and song- 
writer, was the son of a propnetor at Bnckhill m 
Countv Clare , graduated B \ at TnniU College, 
Dublin, and M A- at Oxford , studied law at the 
Middle Temple, and i-as called both to the Irish 
and to the English Bar Cltimatcly he practised 
m Dublin onl\, where lie was a commissioner of 
banlruptcy, was a successful political pamphleteer, 
and had a fanlliant reputation in literary and 
social circles He died m poxerty Among his 
songs arc ‘Our Ireland,’ ‘The man who led the 
'■an Of the Irish Volunteers,’ and ‘ Kate of Gama- 
aiHa.’ ‘ Klux of Coleraine’ has been claimed for 
bim on doubtful grounds , and ‘ The Spng of 
'’hillclah,’ usualK printed as his, appears to haxc 
been by another hand Some of his best xerses 
iwere addressed to his godchild Lady Morgan 
(see page 780; 

Theobald Tlolfc Tone, bom a coach- 
maker’s Son m Dublin, 20th June 1763, studied 
there at Trinity College and at the Middle Temple 
m London, and xxas called to the Insh Bar in 1789, 
but acted as secretary of the Catholic Committee, 
helped to organise the United Irishmen in 1791, 
and four \cars later had to flee to America and 
thenre to France. He laboured there mccssanlly 
to induce the Directory to inx’ade Ireland, and 
held a command in Hoche’s expedition to Bantry 
Day in 1796 In 1798 he again embarked in a 
small French squadron, xxhich xxas captured after 
a fierce fight at the mouth of Lough Sxxally Tone 
"■as taken to Dublin, tried, and condemned to be 
banged as a traitor, but cut his throat m pnson, 
■9th To ember 1798 His fragmentarx autobiog- 
■■aphy and journals describing the greater part of 
bis career xx ere edited by his son and published in 
'Mnenca m 1826 Written wath considerable spint 
and xaxadness, their rex elation of an adventurer 
and a character of reckless audacitx has largely 
helped to male Tone the chief popular hero 
of rebellious Nationalism in Ireland They are 
tepnnted m Barry O’Bnen’s Autohografy of 
Tone (1893) Contrasted estimates of Tone 
■nay be found in Madden’s Vmied Jruhmcn (3rd 
Senes, 1846), and the Duke of Argyll’s article m 
me Nineteenth Century for 1890 


deorge >iiffcut Rcjiiolds (i77o^’-iSo2;, 
author of many songs (‘Kathleen O’Morc’ one of 
them), of a long epic, and of a musical dramatic 
piece on the French invasion of Ireland in 1796, 
was the son of a propnetor at Lcttcrfxan m 
County Lcitnm His loyalty was suspected b\ 
the Government, so tliat he was removed from his 
magistracy , and he had come to England to study 
law a year before his death He has had the 
misfortune to have credited to him a number of 
pieces demonstrably by other authors , thus from 
1830 on his fnends persistently asserted that 
Campbell’s ‘ Exile of Enn’ was his production 

Tliomns Dermodj (1775-1802), who has 
been called ‘the Irish Chatterton ’ rather from 
his sad fate than from the onginalitv of his 
poetry, vxas the son of a schoolmaster at Ennis 
in County Clare He showed extraordinary apti- 
tude for the classics and a precocious facility in 
wnting English verses of all kinds, but having 
run awav to Dublin, he lost the friends his 
abilities conciliated by irrepressible idleness and 
drunkenness, and threw awav several chances of 
a good education Having enlisted, he behaved 
well dunng a spell of foreign senacc, but, back 
in England, he swaftlv sank into ruinous dis- 
sipation, and died m miserv’ The two or three 
collections of poems published m his lifetime 
were after his death collected as TIu Haip of 
Erin '2 vols 1807) by J G Rayanond, who also 
published his Life (3 vols j 8 o 6 ) 

Williani Hone (1780-1842), famous as ‘in- 
fidel’ author, publisher, and Radical reformer, was 
bom at Bath the son of strictly religious parents, 
at ten became a London lawyer’s clerk, and at 
twenty started a book and pnnt shop which 
soon failed Already a pronounced democrat, he 
struggled to make a hvang by wnting for vanous 
papers, started The Travi-t/er (181$), and next The 
Refonntsfs Register (1817) , and made himself 
notonous by a senes of squibs and satires against 
the Government, some of which, such as The 
Political Litany, unmistakably contained parodies 
of the Catechism, the Athanasian Creed, and the 
litany He vxas accordingly prosecuted, but in 
December 1817 he was acquitted after three 
separate tnals for publishing things calculated to 
injure public morals and bnng the Prayer book 
into contempt Among his later satires, illustrated 
by George Cruikshank (long his most intimate 
fnend), were The Political House that fack built. 
The Queen's Mainvionial Ladder, T}ie Man in 
the Moon, and The Political Showman The 
Apocryphal New Testament (1820J was not de- 
signed to promote the rex erent study of Scripture , 
and the Quarterly Review denounced him as ‘a 
poor illiterate creature’ and ‘a vxa^tch as con 
temptiblc as he is wacked ’ — unjustly , as the sequel 
showed Ancient Mysteries dealt largely with 
the old miracle-plays, and showed some cunous 
reading But his Miscellanies, The Every-day 
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Book (1826), The fnb/e-boeh (1827-28), and The 
Yearbook (1829) vcrc rccxmimcndcd by Southey 
to ill interested in our national ind local customs 
IS hiMng rendcicd good sen ice in in importint 
depirtmcnt of litcriturc , tlicv constitute a cilcndir 
of populir English imusemcnts, sports, pistimcs, 
ceremonies, minnerb, customs, ind ctents incident 
especi ill> to seteni di)s of the ycir Clnrlcs 
Limb uis IS conimendiiory — ‘I like you ind 
your book, ingenuous Hone,’ \ms the beginning 
of \crses to bim , the I^ver} day Book wis, in 
deed, dedicated to Lamb Scott ind Chnslopbcr 
North were ilso hearty in pmse of these mis 
rcllinics, filled with curious lore 'Net in the end 
Hone found himself in 1 debtor’s prison, from 
whieh his friends extricated him to start him 
in 1 coffee house— also 1 predestined failure. In 
1830 he edited Strutt’s Sports and Pasltutes, and 
he contributed to the Pinn) Mat;aoiiie ind the 
Patriot By this time he had become 1 gcnerilK 
popular personage, old grudges ha\ mg been for- 
gotten , in the later years of his life he became 
eleiout, and used, indeed, to preach for orthodox 
independent ministers Among the sixty -four pub 
hcations gi\en under his name in the Dictionary 
of i\attonal Btoq/aph} (most of them wntten, 
comiiiled, or edited by himself) are two aiitobio 
graphical works on his own early life and his 
conxcrsion in later ye irs 

Willinm SfoMirt Rose (1775-1843), the 
translator of ‘\riosto, was the second son of the 
Treasurer of the Na\y Educated at Eton, he 
sat in Parliament 1796-1800, and then till 1824 
was reading clerk of the House of Lords , but 
his tastes were wholly htcrar\ To gruify his 
father, he began A Nava! History of the Lati 
War (sol 1 1802), which he ncier completed 

Later works were \crse translations from the 
French of the first part at Aitiadis di Gaul (1803) 
and of Le Grand’s text of PaiteiiopiS de Blots 
(1807), Letttrs to Henry Hall a in. Esq , front the 
Noith of Italy (2 xols 1819), and a free metneal 
xcrsion of Casti’s Anttnalt Parlanti (iSi9\ to 
whose cantos he prefixed introductory addresses 
to his friends Ugo Foscolo, Hockham Frcrc, Sir 
Walter Scott, and others In 1823 he ptfbhshcd 
a condensed translation of Boiardo’s Orlando 
Innaniorato, and commenced his famous xcrsion 
of the Orlando ritiioso (vol mii 1831) Tins is 
not merely Rose’s best work — it is still the best 
extant English translation of Ariosto, the only one 
which preserves much of the spirit of the onginaL 
It was finished at Sir Walter Scott’s request Rose 
was also author of a poem on The Crusade of 
St Louts (1810), Rhymes (1837), of epistles to his 
fnends, and of tales and sonnets, and he was 
an occasional contributor to the Edinburgh and 
Quarterly Reviews 111 health latterly compelled 
him to withdraw from society' Hoole in his trans- 
lation of Ariosto had adopted the heroic couplet, 
whereas the original otlava rtma was reproduced 


by Rose with some success, as may be seen from 
these stanms 

Let him make haste his feet to disengage, 

Nor lime his wing», whom Love has made n prue , 
For love, in fine, is nought Imt frenned rage, 

By iimverxal siinVagc of the wise 
And alticit some may shew thtanseUw more sage 
riian Roland, they hut sm in other guise. 

For what prove-, folly more than on this shelf, 

TI1U.S for another to destroy? one’s self? 

^ anous arc love’s effects , hut from one so ircc 
\11 1 -.ue, though tiny le.ad adifftrvn way 
He IS, as 'twerc, a forest where, jicrforce, 

Wlio enter its rcccsve* go as rav. 

Anil here and there pursue llietr devious courv' 

In *um, to vnvi I, for conclusion, say. 

Tit who grov s old m love, hesidts all pam 
Which wait such passion, well deserves a cliain. 

^ocl Thomas (l.irrliipton (1777-1850) wns 
the son of a I’hmoutli grocer, who served in the 
navy, taught a school at Maidstone, ,and for ten 
years man igcd successfully a pnvatc academy 
at !’ 1 \ mouth Dock From Ins youth he wrote 
poems, mainK in praise of Dcvonslnrc, its scenery, 
customs, and traditions His liest Inovvai pieces 
were The Banks of Tamar (1820) and Dartiroor 
(1826) His collected poems, with a Life, were 
published in 1830 The extract is on the disap- 
pearance from earth of the pixies 

Tlicv tur flowTi, 

iJcautiful fictions of our fathers, wove 
In Supvr'tition s v eh when Time was voung, 

\nd fondly loved and chenshctl thev nre flown 
Itcforc the wind of Snence ' Hills and vales. 
Mountains and miiors of Devon, vt have lo t 
Hic enchantments, the delights, the visions all, 

Tlie tlfm viMons that so hlc'sed the sight 
In the old days romantic. Nought is heanl 
Now in the leafy world but earthly strains — 

^olccs, vet sweet, of hrccie, and bird, and brook, 

And water fall , the dav es silent e'se. 

And night Is strangelv mute 1 the hyannmgs high — 
Tlic immortal music men of ancient times 
IIc.ard, ravished, oft, nre flowai ' Oh ye liave lo*t. 
Mountains, and moors, and meads, the radiant throngs 
That dwelt m your green solitudes, and filled 
The air, the fields, with Ixmutv and vv ith joy 
Intense, with a nch mystery that aw cel 
'Hie mind, and flung around a thousand hearths 
Divinest tales, that through the enchanted year 
Found passionate listeners ' Tlicv cry streams 
Unghtened with visitings of these so sweet 
Fthcrcal creatures 1 They were seen to rise 
From the cliarracil waters, whicli siiU brighter grew 
As the pomp passetl to land, until the eye 
Scarce bore the unearthly glorv M here thev trod. 
Young flowers, but not of this world’s growth, arose. 
And fragrance as of amaranthine bowers 
Floated uiion the breeze. And mortal eyes 
Looked on their revels all the luscious night , 

And, unreproved, upon their ravashmg forms 
Gazed wastfullv, ns in the dance thev moved. 
Voluptuous lo the thnlhng touch of harp 
Elyrsian I 
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Tbomas Brown (1778-1820), witcr on 
philosophy, was son of the minister of Kirkma- 
breck in Galloway, and was trained a physician 
He appeared as an author before his twentieth 
year, his first work being a review of Dr Daniin’s 
Zoonomia On the establishment of the Edin- 
burgh Review he became one of the contributors 
on philosophical subjects , and when Leslie’s fit- 
ness for the Mathematical chair m the university’ 
was disputed by the orthodox because lie had 
approved of Hume’s theory of causation, Brown, 
who still practised medicine, warmly espoused 
Leslie’s cause, and vindicated his opinions m an 
Inquiry into the Relation of Cause and Effut By 
modifying Hume’s doctnne in one or two points 
he sought to show that it does not necessarily 
lead to scepticism m theology' In 1810 the 
philosophical physician was appointed colleague 
and successor to Dugald Stewart m the chair 
of Moral Philosophy’, and he discharged the 
duties amidst universal respect till his death 
Part of his leisure w as devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of a taste for poetry, and he published 
The Raraaise of Coquettes (1814), The Wanduer 
of Nonuay (1815), and The Bower of Spring 
(1816) Though not without fine thoughts and 
images, his verse wanted force and passion, and 
is now utterly forgotten In philosophy, his ex- 
position was relieved by passages of old fashioned 
eloquence , he quoted largely from the poets, 
especially Akenside, and was too flowery in his 
illustrations His Lectures on the Philosophy of 
the Human Mind were long popular as a text- 
book, but were never original nor profound, and 
are now antiquated He departed from Reid and 
Stewart and the Scottish school m the direction 
of the English associationism, under the influ 
ence of French sensationalism Mackintosh held 
that he had rendered an important senace to 
mental science by his ‘ secondary laws of sugges- 
tion or association — circumstances which modify 
the action of the general law, and must be 
distinctly considered in order to explain its con- 
nection with the phenomena ’ 

Sir Bninpliry Davy (1778-1829) was a great 
original investigator in chemistry and physics, a 
bnlhant lecturer, and an author who expounded 
scientific verities in a wonderfully popular style 
He was born at Penzance, where his father was a 
wood carver Both at school there and at Truro 
be developed a taste for story’- telling, poetry’, 
and angling, and for expenmental science , and 
m vartue of sev cral rather pleasing poems was 
regarded as a poetical genius Apprenticed to a 
Penzance surgeon in i79S, he made chemical ex- 
periments and entered on an cncy clopardic course 
of study, and in 1797 scnously took up chemistry 
At Chfton, where in 1798 he became assistant to 
Dr Beddoes in his Pneumatic Institute, he met 
Coleridge and Southey, experimented on the re- 
spiration of gases (more than once nearly’ losing 


his life), and discovered the effect of laughing gas 
The account he gave of this in his Researclus, 
Clttnitcal and Philosophical (1799), ^od to his 
appointment as lecturer to the Royal Institution, 
where he delivered his first lecture in 1801 , and 
his eloquence and the novelty of his experiments 
soon attracted brilliant audiences In 1803 he 
began those researches in agriculture in connec- 
tion with which were delivered his epoch making 
lectures, published as Elements of Agricultural 
Chemistry (1813) His fame chiefly rests on the 
views originated m his Bakerian lecture On Some 
C/uuiical Agiiicus of Elect) icity (1806), followed 
up by the grand discovery’ that the alkalies and 
earths are compound substances formed by oxygen 
united with metallic bases He first decomposed 
potash in 1807, when he saw the globules of the 
new metal, potassium, his delight was ecstatic 
He next decomposed soda, baryta, strontia, lime, 
and magnesia , discovered the new metals sodium, 
barium, strontium, calcium, and magnesium , and 
proved the earths proper to consist of metals 
united to oxygen In 1812 Davy was knighted, 
and manned a lady of wealth , in 1813 he resigned 
the Chemical chair of the Royal Institution To 
investigate his new theory of volcanic action he 
visited the Continent with Faraday, and w.as re- 
ceived with the greatest distinction bv the French 
savans, though England and France were at war 
In 1815 he investigated firedamp and invented 
the safety lamp He was created a baronet in 
1818, and had succeeded Sir Joseph Banks as 
President of the Royal Society, when m 1820-23 
his researches on electro magnetism vv ere com- 
municated to the society After an apoplectic 
attack in 1826, he twice wintered in Italy, and 
he died at Geneva on his way homeward 
Among his wntings were ELments of Chemical 
Philosophy (1812), a disquisition On tJu Safty- 
tanip (1818), Salmo)iia, or Dajs of Fly -fish- 
ing (1828), an entertaining and popular volume 
modelled on Izaak Walton, but of considerable 
scientific interest— for Davy was not merely an 
enthusiastic angler but a patient student of the 
natural history problems suggested by the pastime. 
The interlocutors arc Haheus, an accomplished 
angler , Omither, a country gentleman interested 
in sports generally , Poietes, an enthusiast for 
nature , and Physicus, a naturalist — all mainly 
imaginary’ characters, though the substance of 
actual conversations is sometimes given, and 
notes from Davy’s journal were sv stcmatically 
worked in In his Consolations di Travel (wntten 
at Rome in his last winter there, and posthumously 
published in 1830), we have a senes of specu- 
lations on moral and ethical questions, with 
descnptions of Italian scenery, mainly in corner 
sations between Ambrosio, an enlightened Roman 
Catliohc , Onuphrio, an English patncian veiging 
on scepticism , and a third interlocutor, Philalethcs, 
who mav generally be taken as representing Davy’ 
himself, though sometimes his views are put in 
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the moutli of ‘llic Unknown' Uiibnlhcs, who 
occ-iBionalh ippcirs, w is Dr ^\ollaston Daw, 
though a member of no communion l)ul ‘ the 
Church of Christ’ m tlic widest sense, w is keenly 
interested in the defence of sjnniual lehgion and 
the belief in immortaht) ind God ng iinsl mate- 
rialism or the more radical forms of scepticism 

Salmon and Sea Trout 
Scrar — Icc/iAtnrct Timi —_////! 

routes I begin to be tired This is reilb a long 
flat s journct , anil the^e hst ten miles through bogs, 
with no other mcw than tint of mountains half hid in 1 
mists, and brown waters that can luardlj be called laics, j 
and with no other trees than a few stuntcel birdies, that 
look so little nine that thc\ might l>c supposed imme 1 
diateb dcscendctl from the bog wood, etcr> where seal j 
tcred beneath our feet Idas is the most barren part o j 
one of the most daso’ate countries I have c\er pasictj 
through m Luropc , and though the tnn at Slrathgnrie ' 
IS tolerable, that of Auchnashecn is cerlamK the wor-t j 
I hate cter scenj — and I hope the worst I shall etcr j 
see ^^c ought to hate good amusement at Pool Uwe, 
to compensate us for this uncomfortable daj's jounie) ’ 

Ifalieus 1 trust we shall hate sport, t- far as salmon 
and sea trout can furnish sitort Put the difTicuItics of 

our journcj arc almost otcr Sc'’ Loch ^Ialce is 

stretched at our feet, and a gootl boat ttuh four oar- 
wall Carr) us in four or fitc hours to our fishing ground 
and that lime will not lie misspent, for tins lake is not 
detoid of beautiful and eten grand scencr) 

Poiel Tlic sccner) Ijcgins to improte , and that cloud * 
breasted mountain on the left is of the Inst character of 
Scotch inonntaiits these woods, likewise, are rc-spe-ct 
able for this northern countra I think I sec islands 
also in the distance and the tiuanlila of cloud alwats ' 
gitcs cfTecl to this kind of \icw , and perhaps, uithont 
such assistance to the imagination, tlicre would be 
nothing e\cn approaching to the sublime m these coun 
tries , hut cloud and mist, b\ creating ohscunlt mid | 
ofifcring a substitute for greatness and distance, gi\e j 
something of an Alpine and majestic character to this 
region 

OrnUher As we are now fiNcd in our places in the 
Iwat, }ou will surcl) put out a rod or two with a set of 
(lies, or ir) the tail of the par for a large trout or 
salmon our fishing tviH not hinder our progress. 

llal In most other lakes I should do so , here I 
ha\e often tned the experiment, hut neter wath success 
This hi e IS c'clrcmcl) deep, and there are aer) few 
fish which haunt it generall} except char , and salmon 
seldom rest but m particular parts along the shore, 
which we shall not touch Our aotage will be a pic 
turesque rather than an angling one I sec we shall 
hate hule occasion for the oars, for a strong brcc/c 
is nsing, and blowing dircctl) down the lake , we shall 
lie m it in a minute Hoist the sails! On we go' — 
we shall make ouraojuge in half the numlicr of hours 
I had caladated upon , and 1 hope to catch a salmon 
in time for dinner 

Poici Tlic scencrv improacs as we adtance nearer 
the lower parts of the lake. The mountains licconic 
higher, and (hat small island or peninsula presents a 
liold cragg) outline , and the birch wood below it, and 
the pines ahoae, make a scene somewhat Alinne in 


character Put what is that large bird soanng ahjic 
the jioinlcd toek, towards tile cnl of the lal e? Jsurcli 
It Is nn eagle ' 

Jhs! ^ nil are nglil, it is nn eafdc, and of a lare and 
jjccuhar specie'— the j rcy or siUcf eagle, a noble bird' 
1 rom the -i/e o'” the animal, 11 mu • 1 / the fi male an I 
Iier aerj !■> in tha' high rock I dare the male it 
not far off 

Phjsins I Ihinl I 'cc another bird of a '■mailer 'i:e, 
perched on the rod l-dow, whieh is Mmilar in form 
Hat \ oil di) It IS the con-ort of that beautiful and 
powerful biril , and I hive no doubt their soang one- 
art nol far off 

Potit Look nt the bird ' kbe dasht-i into the va'cr 
falling III c a rocl , and raiiine a column o'” spr- , ‘he 
has fallen fiom a great height An I now she ns'”j a^oin 
into 111 air , what nn cxtraordirar) sight ' 

lla’ bhe IS pursuing her ] rej an! 1 one of our 
fratemits,— a catcher of fi'li She has mis slherqeai*a 
this time, nnd ha- mo\e-l fu-lhcr dotai to larJ- the river, 
and falls again from a gicat hu)„hl Tliere * 'Vea ‘C 
her n e wath a fish 111 her talons 

Po>f' She (lies an mtercs* \ ’iic’i I hardli ca[-tctcd 
to have fotm'l to this scene p aj arc there n am of 
the c animal- in tin- conntr) ? 

IM Of this species, 1 have seen 1 ml iheve two, and 
I lichcvc the )oung one- niigra e as -00a as thev van 
pro ide for thcia-<Ucs , for ih'- sobtara bmi requires a 
large space to move and feed m, and dot tin allow it 
ofTsprmg to parlal c us reign, or to Inc nc'r 1 Of 
other R]>cea"- of the eagle, there are some in duTLicnl 
parts of the mountains, patticuhrK of the Osprev ano 
of the gre'at fishin., or hrowai eagle , an 1 I once saw a 
veT) fine and mltresling sigh m one o*' tie Crag- of 
Pen We-cvis, nc'r Str'thgarve, "S 1 was going on the 
20th of \ugiist, in pursuit o'" black gimc IV o parent 
eagle- Were teaching il or offvpnng — two aciun„ b vils — 
the maiuxanres of fliglig Thc) licgan In rising from 
tlie lop of a mounlain in the eye of the sun (u was 
about midda), nnd bnglit for tin- ehmate) Thev at 
first male small arcle-, an 1 thc voang bird- imitalc -1 
them, thev paosetl on their wing-, wailin^ till the) had 
iiiaile their fir-l flight, and then took a second and larger 
garation — alt n)s rising towanls the sun and enlarging 
their circle of (light so ns to make a gradualh ex ending 
spiral Idle voung oms still -lowly follov cd, apjnaTub 
(Iving Imltcr ns thev mounted and thev conlmticil this 
sublime kind of cxcrci->, alwavs nsmg till ibev became 
mere points in the air, and the jaiung ones were lost, nnd 
afterw ards tlicir parents, to our nebing sight Put we 
have touched the shore, and the late has icrminnlcd' 
jou are now on thc rver 1 we 

/l/c/ Vre we to fish here? It is a broad clear 
stream, but I sea. no fish, and cannot think it a good 
angling nver 

Hat k\e arc ne'arlv a mile almve our fishing station, 
and we must first see our quarters and provide for our 
lodging before we begin our fishing we must walk a 
little wav before ate find the inn. 

Pout ht h) , lids inn is a second edition of Anchnn 
sheen 

Hal The interior is better than thc extenor, thanks 
to the Laird of Praban we shall find one tolerable 
room nnd bed , and we must put up our cots and 
provide our food kVliat is our store, Mr Purvevor’ 

Pli\s I 1 now we have good bread, tea, and sugar 
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Tlien there is the nnarter of Toebucl- we got at Gordon 
Castle , and Omi'her has furnished ns n ith a brace of 
wild ducks, three leash o'” snipes, and a brace of golden 
pbivcTs, bv his mountain expedition o' Ta,lerdav , and 
for fish we depend on voa. \et our host saj-s there are 
fresh hemngs to be had, and small cod fish, and salmon 
ana trout m any quantitp, and the claret and the Perm 
tosh are safe. 

Ilal ^\'hy, "we shall fare snraptuouslp jVs it is not 
time yet for shootmg grouse, we mas* dinde our spoil 
fo r die fee davs w e shall stay here k et there are } onng 
snipes and p’oiers on the mountains aboie, and I base 
no doubt VC might ob'am the Laird’s permission to 
klU a rcehuck in the woods or a hart in the moun 
tarns, but this is always an nnceitam csenl, and I 
adnsc vou, Omi'her, to become a fisherman 

Om I shall wait till I sec the results of your skilL 
Av all events, m this countn I can never want amu.e 
men', and I dare saw there are plent) of seals at the 
mouth of the nver, and lulling them is more useful to 
oth^r fishermen than catching fish 

JTdl Let there be a kettle of water inth salt read} 
bolmg in an hour, mme ho t, for the fish we catdi or 
bur , and 5^ that the po'atoc^ are well dressed the 
servants will look^^ liierest of oar fare. Xow for our 

(Prosi Salnionta ) 

The Future State 
Amhrvno Revelation has not disclosed to ns the 
nature of this state but onU fixed its certaintv We 
arc sure from geological facts, as well as from sacred 
histor), mat man is a recent animal on the globe, and 
that this globe has undergone one considerable reiolu 
tion, since the creation, hs water , and wo are taught 
tluit It u to undergo anOih'-r, by fire, preparatory to a 
new and glonfied s'a c of existence of man , but this 15 
all we arc permitted to Imou, and as this stale is to be 
entirely aifTcrent from the prc'cnt one of mwery and 
probaaon, an> knowledge respecting it would be usoles?, 
and indeed almost unpossible. 

Phtlaklfu^ M> genius has placed the more exalted 
spjTUial natures m cometar^ world;,, and this last fierj 
revolution may be produced fay the appulse of a comet. 

An h Hunan fanev roav imagine a thousand was-s 
in which It mas be produced , but upon such notions 
it i> absurd to dwell I wili not allow s-ojr genius the 
sfighteot approach to mspiration, and I can admit no 
vensimditv in a reicne which is fixed on a foundation 
you now allow to be so weak Bat see, the twilight is 
oegmmng to appear in the onent ska, and there are 
some dark clouds on the horizon opposite to the crater 
of \ esuvous, the lower edges of which transmit a bright 
light, shewang the sun is alrcadj nseti in the coimtry 
breath them. I would saa that thea maj serae ns an 
image of the hopes of imraortalita denaed from revela 
tion , for a^'e are sure from the light reflected in those 
clou Is that the lands lielow us arc in the brightest sun 
shine, but we arc entirely ignorant of the surface and 
Ibe scencrj , so, bj rei elation, the light of an impensb 
able and glorious lorld is disclosed to us , but it is 
in etemilv, and its objects cannot be seen by mortal ej e 
or imaged by mortal imagination 
Putt I am not so a ell read m the Scnpturcs as I 
bojie I shall be at no very distant time, but I believe 
the plcamres of hcaacn are mentioned more distinctly 
than you allow in the sacred writings I think I 
remember that the saints arc said to be crowned wrlh 


palms and amaranths, and that they are described as 
perpetually hvmning and praising God 
Amb This is evidently only mctaphoncal , music is 
the sensual pleasure which approaches nearest to an 
intellectual one, and probably mav represent the delight 
resulting from the perception of the harmony of things 
and of truth seen m God. The palm as an evergreen 
tree, an! the amaranth a perdurable flower, are emblems 
of immortality If I am allowed to gise a metaplioncal 
allusion to the future state of the blessed, I should 
image it by the orange groie in that sheltered glen, on 
winch the sun is now beginning to shine, and of w hich 
the trees are at the same time loade-d snth sweet golden 
fruit and balmy siUcr flowers Such objects may well 
portray a state m which hope and fruition become one 
eternal feclmg (From the Coi salatians ) 

Th-re wus an cdluon of Dasy-s collected wotL's (9 voU.) m 
JE_9-^a and his tiroJie., Dr John Davy prepared his Memoirs 
(-» \oI X Sec also his Fragmentary Remasitr (1050) and the 
Lives by Dr Pans (rSyi) and Dr T E. Thorpe (i £96) 

y 

Dr Tlionias ^I‘Cric (1772-1835), Scottish 
histonan, biographer, and diyinc, yvas bom at 
Duns in Bennckshire, studied at Edinburgh, and 
was ordained in 1795 pastor of a Secession con- 
gregation there belonging to the secDon known as 
‘Anti burgher,’ from their refusal to sanaion the 
burgess’s oath of allegiance to an uncoienanted 
Ling He also acted as professor of diyanity His 
works exhibit yast and minute research, and con- 
scientious though lliey arc, are almost ineyitably 
biassed in fay our of the high PresbyTenan polity 
and Its defenders and heroes His best-known 
books arc a scholarly Life of Knox {1812), which 
for the first time gay c a substantially histoncal and 
not obyaously partisan y jcu of a great actor on the 
national stage , an equally original Life of Andrew 
Alchille (1819) , and histones of the ‘progress and 
suppression’ of the Reformation in Italy and in 
Spam (^1827-29) In 1817 he published in three 
succcssiyc numbers of the Chnsltan Instruclor a 
trenchant rcyacw of The Tales of M} Landloid, 
yyhose authorship was not \et reycaled, as regards 
their treatment of the Coyenanters and their per- 
secutors His aim was to proye that the author 
showed gross partiality to the persecution of the 
Prcsbvtcnans by ignonng or glossing oyer the 
seycntics and cruelties they perpetrated, and by 
mahng the oppressors, espeaally Clayerhouse, 
seem admirable, contrary to histoncal truth , yyhile 
he unfairly exaggerated the perulianties of certain 
extreme Coy enanters, and, in defiance of fart, repre- 
sented the Coyenanters generally as mere ignorant, 
foolish, and yiolcnt fanatics On these matters 
M'Cne yyas a much more accurate histonan than 
Scott, and easily cony icted him of many misappre- 
hensions and misstatements in general and detail 
By his own side he yvas held as hayang had a 
magnificent tnumph oyer ‘the Great Unknoyvn.’ 
Scott had at first pooh poohed Al'Cne’s stnetures, 
and rcsoly ed not cy cn to read tlicm , but, as 
Lockhart said, he ‘found the impression they 
vere produang so strong that he soon changed 
his purpose and dey oted a y ery large part of h s 
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"irticle for the Quaital) Ram m to in chboriic 
defence of his own picture of the Coicnmters' — 
tint IS, Scott ns Scott defended in the Quarto h, 
in n renew of his own umcknow lodged works, 
his own histone il reprcscntntions there set foith 
The follow mg estracts lr^ from the enrher port 
of M'Cnc’s famous renew of The la/n 

The same regard to tlie tnilli of hislor) imisi he ol> 
sened wlicn fictitious personages arc mlridnci 1 jiio 
sided ihc reader is taught or induced to form a judgmcni 
from them of the parties to which tlic\ arc repre mini a 
helongm^ If It IS permitted to tiial c cnihclh hintius on 
the scene, witli the new of giving greater intiost to the 
. piece, tlic utmost care ought to he taken that tins do not 
nolatc the inUgrit} of character and tha must !«, im 
paitidU distnbuteal, and cqualU extended to all panics, 
and to the nrtiKs and \ices of each This is a delicate 
task, hut the undertaker imposes it upon himself, with 
all Its responsibiliths Itesulcs fill lii\ impartiahn, and 
judgment, it requires an eslensuc, and minute, ami 
accurate acquaintance with the histori of the pentKi 
selected, including the histor) of iqiinions and li ihits 
as Well as of esents And we do not hesitate to sas 
that this 13 a Species of intelligence which es not Id el) 
to he possessed h) the jicrson who hohk in soscreign 
contempt the opinions which were then deemed of the 
utmost moment, and turns with disgust from the \er) 
extenor manners of the men whose inmost hahits he 
affects to disclose. Nor will the multifarious reading 
of tlic dabbler m c\er)lhing, from the highest affair, of 
cliurch and state dow n to the cconont) of the 1 itchcn 
and the management of the stable, I ecp him from 
blundering hea at etcr) step 

The guides of public opinion cannot be too jealoOs in 
guarding against the encroachments of the writers of 
fiction upon the prosmcc of true histor), nor too faithful 
in pointing out ever) Iran grcssion, howeser small it 
may appear, of the sacred fences hv which it is pro 
tccted Such writers base it in their power to do much 
miscluef, from the engaging form in which Hits con\e\ 
their sentiments to a numerous and, in general un 
susi>cclmg class of readers When the scene is laid in 
a remote and fabulous period, or when the merits and 
conduct of the men who arc made to figure m it do not 
affect the great cause of truth and of public good, the 
writer raa) be allowed to exercise his lugenuil), and 
to amuse his readers, witliout our narrowly inquiring 
whether his representations are histoncall) comet or 
not But when he speaks of those men who were cn 
gaged m the great struggle for national and mdixadmal 
rights, civil and religious, winch took place m this 
country previous to the Revolution, and of all the 
cruelties of the oppressors, and all the sufferings of 
I le oppressed, he is not to be tolerated in givang a false 
and distorted view of men and measures, whether this 
proceed from ignorance or from prejudice Nor should 
his misrepresentations be nllowerl to pass without severe 
reprehension when their native tcndcnc) is to shade the 
atrocities of persecution, to dimmish the horror with 
which the conduct of a lyTannical and unpnncijdcd 
goverament has liecn so long and so justly regarded, 
o tirtduce and vihfy the characters of those men 
Who, while they were made to feel all the weight of 

“"‘'I f'C) succccvled in 
emancipating themselves, and secunng their postenty 


1 from tlic (ailing yoki On this aupposilion, it iv not 
1 ■.ufticicnt to atone for such faults that the work in 
I vvhkli they arc found display, great talents, that it 
ciiiitains scenes which are dcscnliCfl with exquisite pro 
' prats and truth , that the leading facts in the history 
I of thii c lime-, arc brought forward , that the author hxs 
condcmined the seventies of Ihc govemmcni , that he is 
I often HI a mirthful and facLliou' moorl , and tl at tome 
I allowances must la made for n desire to amuse liis 
readers, ami to impart greater interest to a ttory wlildi, 
1 afar nil, is for the most jian fictitious 
j One charge which he ficrjucntlv brings againo Ihf 
j stric^ I’rcsbvttrians i> that of n rnom^c and gloomv 
bigotry, divplaycrl bv llicir censuring of all iiinocen' 
tccTcations. Tins he ciidcavonrs to imjircs* on the 
imagination of Ins reader 111 the vers firH scene, Iiy 
representing them as refusing, from such scrujilcs, to 
attend the vseaponschavs s appointcsl by government 
* Hic ngour evf the slncl Calvinist. ’ savs he, ‘ morca ed 
in projiortion to the wishes of the government tleat tl 
shvni](l Jic relaxed A sup-uilious condemnation of all 
iinnlv irtsiimDxsaiid harmless acrcalions diilingmsh~i 
I those who professed a moje than ordinary snare of 
' saiietiiv ' The fact is, that fiom the Rcfonnalion 
down to tlie period m which the scene of this talc i? 
hid < ich exercises and jnstimcs wen: quite conimm 
throughout Seotlnin! , childrni were carcfullv Iraircl to 
j them s hen at seliool professors m universities attended 
j and y iiicd m them, as well as ihcir steden’s, and the 
I I’resl stcrian minidcr., liavmg practised them at school 
, anti at rtillcgc ins'cad of condemning them as unlawful, 
did not scruple to countenance them with their (ircsencc. 
llierc wire ‘omc of these precise preachers for vshom, 
we suspect, our author (with all his intimate knowledge 
of such sports) might no' lease Ken quite a match in 
shooting at the [.opinjay , nnJ in plasang witli them 
at the rajner or small sword, or in wiestling a fall, we 
are afraid he might have come off as badiv as Sergeant 
Bothvvcll did from the brawny arms of John Balfour of 
Iluilev 

The second instance which goes to prove that the 
author s statements rcsjveding the religious sentiments 
nnd customs of that jicnort are. not to bcdqiended ujioa 
relates to the use of the bool of Common Braver 
'The \oung nl arms,’ says he, ‘were unable to avoid 
listfiivi" to the /rifiers re d in the clsurc! t eii these 
eeca’sout, and thus, in the opinion of their repining 
parents, meddling wath the accursed thing which is an 
abomination in the sight of the Lord ’ Now, ihoiigh 
the author had not stooel in awe of tlial ‘dreadful name,’ 
which all Cliristians arc taught to venerate, jior Ken 
afraid of the threatening, ‘The Ixird will not hold him 
guiltless that takclh his name m vam,’ we would have 
thought that he would have at least Ken careful to save 
himself from ndiciilc by ascertaining the truth of the 
fact which he assumes as the foundation of his irreverent 
jest How, then, does the fact stand? Bravers were 
w/ read in the parish churches of Scotland at that time, 
any more than they were m the meetinghouses of the 
indulged, or in the conventicles of the stricter Bresby 
tenans The author has taken it for granted that the 
Prayer Book was introduced into Scotland along with 
Episcopal government at the Restoration We are 
astomshcvl that any one who professed to K acquainted 
with the history of that penotl, and especially one who 
undertakes to desenK its religious manners, should take 
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op this erroneous notion The English Book of Common 
Prajer ivas never introdnccd into Scotland, and, previous 
to 1637, V as used only in the Chapel Royal, and perhaps 
occasionally in one or two other places, to please the 
king The histoiy of the short hved Scottish Praver- 
Book 13 well known At the Rfetoration neither the 
one nor the bther was imposed, but the pubhc uorehip 
was left to be conducted as it had been practised in the 
Presbytenan Church. Charles II was not so fond of 
pra3ers, -nhelher read or extempore, as to interest him 
self m that matter , his maxim was, that Presbi-tenanisra 
was not fit for a gentleman , his dissipated and irre 
ligious courtiers were of the same opinion , and therefore 
Episcopacj was established As for the aspiring church 
men who farthered and pressed the change, they were 
satisfied i nth seating themselves in tlieir nch bishopnes 
Accordinglj, the author will not find the Preshjlenans 
' repimng ' at this imposition , and had he examined 
their writings, as he ought to base done, he would base 
found them rcpeatedlj admitting tliat thej had no such 
gnevance. For the sake of gisng effect to a 

particular scene, the author "aoes not hesitate to s lolate 
histone truth and probabilitj, and esen to contradict 
his own statements or admissions. Instances of this 
occur in some of his best descnptions, and thej show 
that though he has the imagination and feehng of a 
poet, he IS deficient in the judgment and discnminating 
taste of a histonan 

II Coes voTiS fill four Tolam»s (t3ss-57), and (here it a Life 
by hit ton 

Thomas Camphcll 

•was bom m Glasgow on the 27th Jul) 1777 The 
youngest of eleven, he came of a good Highland 
family, the Campbells of Kirnan in Argjllshirc, 
who traced their ongm to the first lord of Lochawc. 
The propertj, liowever, had passed from the old 
race, and the pioet’s father earned on business 
m Glasgovv as a trader with Virginia The 
Amencan Revolution brought disaster, and in his 
latter days Alexander Campbell subsisted on a 
small income denved from a merchant’s society , 
aided by his industnous wife, who took in young 
collegians as boarders Thomas passed in 1791 
from the grammar-school to the University of 
Glasgow, and was particularly distinguished for 
his translations from the Greek , a translation of 
part of the Clouds of Anstophanes being spcaally 
commended. He had already gamed a pnze for 
an English poem, an Essay on the Origin of Evil, 
modelled on Pope. Other poetical pieces, written 
between his fourteenth and sixteenth year, show 
his delicate taste and care of diction He became 
tutor to a family m Mull, and about this time met 
With his ‘Caroline of the West,’ the daughter of 
a minister of Inveraray In 1794 he begged five 
shillings from his mother, and walked to Edin- 
burgh to attend the tnals of Muir and Gerald for 
sedition — for he was already a stout Reformer and 
admirer of the French Revolution The vvunter of 
1793 Saw him again at college work in Glasgow, 
and supporting himself by pnvate tuition Next 
year he was again tutor in the Highlands, this 
bme in Appin , thereafter he repaired to Edin- 


burgh, hesitated between the Church and the law, 
but soon abandoning all hopes of either, employed 
himself in pnvate teaching and work for the book- 
sellers Poetry was not neglected, and in Apnl 
1799 appeared his Pleasures of Hope Tlie copy- 
nght was sold for ffo , but for some years the 
publishers gave the poet ^^50 on every new edition 
of two thousand copies, and allowed him, m 1803, 
to publish a quarto subscnption copy, from which 
he realised about f,\ooo It was in a ‘dusky 
lodging’ m Alison Square, Edinburgh, that the 
Pleasures of Hope was composed , much of it was 
t thought out in walks round ArthuPs Seat, and the 
opening lines were suggested by the Firth of Forth 
as seen from the Calton Hill Tlie poem went 
through four editions m a tv' elv emonlh, having 
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captivated all readers by its vaned melody, polished 
diction, generous sentiment, and touching episodes , 
and in pictunng the horrors of war and the parti- 
tion of Poland tlie poet warmed to noble rage 

Oh, bloodiest picture in the book of Time ' 

Sarmatm /ell, unwept, without 1 crime. 

Found not a generous fnend, a pitying foe, 

Strength in her arms, nor mercy m her w oc ' 

Dropped from her nerveless grasp the shattered spear, 

> Closed her bright eye, and curbed her high career 
Hope, for a season bade the v orld farewell, 

And Freedom shneked — as Kosausko fell ' 

The sun went down, nor ceased the carnage there , 
Tumultuous Alurder shook the midnight air — 

On Prague’s proud arch the fires of rum glow. 

His blood-dyed waters murraunng far below , 

The storm jirevails, the rampart yaelds a way 
Bursts the wild cry of horror and dismav ' 

Hark ' as the Bmouldenng piles with thunder fall, 

A thousand shneks for hopeless mercy call ' 
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Earth shook, red mtlcors flashed along the tl>, 

And conscious jsnlurc shuddered at the crj ' 

Defects were noted in the P/casitns of //ci/;-— lack 
of connection between the parts, llorid lines, and 
imperfect metaphors , but such a senes of {{cnial 
pictures, of dignihcd ind suggesttse thoughts, in 
such terse ind polished terse hid rarel) been 
found in a poem written it tlie age of lwent> one 
More than a hundred and fiftj new lines were 
added after the first edition 

Shortlj after its jiubheation C unpbell tisited the 
Continent He sailed from Leith for Ilainburg in 
June 1800, and proceeding tlienee to Ratisbon, 
witnessed the action which gate that rit) to the 
french I he poet stood with the monks of the 
Scottish college of St James on the ramparts near 
the mon L-vtcra while the Austnan caaaln eh irged 
the Trench He saw no other bUtle — Hoheii 
linden was fought some weeks after he had left 
liaaana — but made man> excursions and w is 
well rcceued b> Moreau and other hreneh officers 
1 he progress of the war drove him north to H tni 
fjurg, where he settled for a winter, and here he 
wrote some of his minor poems, published in the 
Monititt^ Chrot nh Vo Vartiuis of Em^lond was 
‘made in Germanv TIu Pottk of the lioUtc loo 
was inspired b> the arrival of the firitish tlcct in the 
bound In another vein were some poems m winch 
he imitated Klopstock, whose acquaintance he had 
made here. And the /TuA. 0} Lnu was sug- 
gested b> n meeting at Hamburg with an Insh 
rebel, Anthonj MacCann 1 or this — so jealous 
vvas the Bntisli Govenimcnt of that d i) — Canipl>cll 
was suspected of being a spj, and on Ins arriv il 
in Fdinburgh was subjected to in examm ition bj 
the shenff, whieli ended happilv in tninh ind con 
vivinlitv Shortlj afterwards the poetiril wanderer 
was received b> Lord Minio as sceretarj and 
hterarj companion— a function Campbells temper 
and democratic spmt rendered uncongcni d md 
erelong intolerable. To the jear 1802 belong 
Lot fuel’s IVantnig and Ifohe/:litulci!~\.\\ii latter 
surelj a remarkable battle piece, though it vvas 
rejected by tlie editor of the Gie,uock Adiatistr, 
and vvas called by its author a ‘mere drum and 
trumpet thing’ In 1803 he settled in London, 
making literature his profession, and living with 
Telford the engineer, who continued his fnend- 
ship throughout a long life Tor the ndiitbiii t^h 
nncyclopcEdta Campbell wrote biographies, an 
account of the drama, and other articles , he 
compiled three volumes of the Annals of Great 
Britain from the Accession of Gtorge III to the 
Peace of Amiens, a continuation of Smollett, and, 
like Goldsmith, often contrived to brighten mere 
hack-work with literarj grace In 1805, through 
Fox’s influence, the Government granted him a 
penston of ^200 — a well merited tribute to the 
author of I^ir 1/ arinei s of England and the Battle 
of the Baltic In 1809 vvas published his second 
grc.at poem, Gcrtnide of H j pining, a Pennsyl- 
vanian Tale, a pathetic storj sweetly told in 


Spt nsernn 6t in? is, hov’ ‘ the junction of European 
with Indnn tints converted a ttrrcstri il jiaradisc 
into a frightful wast..’ 1 lie best of his later 
pieces were contnbutfd to the Nt-u ^lonthly 
Magastne, which he edited from 1820 to 1831 
One of these minor poems, ‘ Ihi last Man,’ 
IS one of Ins most notabli creitions In 1S14, 
with Mrs Siddons and John Kcmbh, Campbell 
visited PitT-, and ■■o kcenl) cnjojcd the sculpture 
and other worl s of art in tin Louvta, that thej 
seemcxl to give Ins mind a jkv sense of the 
hiiniony of art In 181S he revisited Germany, 
and the \c ir after Ins return published lus S/ it 
tin ns of the Brit’di Poets, vvath biogriphicd and 
critical notices, in ‘even volumes— a sound sen 
sibic, and for the time cmmentl} 'cr' iccable piece 
of work, though some of the rri'irism has now in 
antiqii itcd air, and the standard is not that of the 
lire sent dav In 1820 he lectured on poctrv at the 
Surrc) Institution, in 1824)10 pubh--hed Iltodnc, 
an extravagant talc, pomjKius and wooden, but 
containing one fine passage O Cot noPs Child 
Sir Henrv Tajlnr pronounced to be ‘the verv soul 
of song — tragic roinamu, passonale’ — and Iield 
that Some of tiie other minor poems, The Sp ctie 
Boat, tthnara, J lu Rittei Bam and I-ord I 'In s 
Ihittgl ter,\\'\\c an almost equal charm Though 
busv in establishing the London 1 nlvcr^lv, he 
was m 1827 elected 1 ord Rector of the univers tj 
of lus native cit)— a compliment heightened b) 
his re election tlic tv o following tears, the last 
time bir Walter Scott being the rejected In 1834 
he made a vovage to Mgiers, of which he pub- 
lished an account , and in 1842 he appe.ared 
again as a jmet in a slight narrattve piece un- 
worth) of his fnine, The Pilgnm of Glei co 
Among the litcnr) engagements of his latter 
vears were Lives of Mrs Siddons and of IVtrarcle 
In the summer of 1843 he iixed lus rcsidcnvc 
at Boulogne, but Ins health was now much im- 
pairevl , he died ilic following summer, on the 
15th of June 1844, and vvas buried m Mcstminstcr 
\bl>cv 

C impbell’s carlv favoinites and models were 
Milton and Grav, Thomson and Goldsmith but 
cspcciall) Pope, avliom he vchcmcnilv and, as 
Bvron said, glonouslv defended against Bowles 
and other cntics He shows the influence of these 
Ins masters, as well as of Akcnsidc and Rogers 
and even Erasmus Danvan Spite of Ins long life 
of htcrirv work, the whole of his poctrv fills but 
a sm ill volume, and his best a ven small bulk 
‘What a pit) It IS,’ said Sir Walter Scott, ‘that 
Campbell docs not waatc more and oftener and 
give full sweep to liis genius 1 He has wings that 
would bear him to the skies, and lie docs, now 
and then spread them grandh, but folds them up 
again, and resumes his perch, as if he vvas afraid 
to launch aw a) MTiat a grand idea is that,’ said 
the kindl) cntic,\‘ about prophetic boding, or, m 
common parlance, second sight — 

Coming events east tliur shadows before 1 
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There, sail spcclntrcss of her counlr>‘s s oc ! 

Tlic lo\ch Gertniilc, “xWe from jiresent Innn, 

Ilnd Inul her check, nnil chsped her hands of sno« 

On Wnldcgracc's shoulder, half cMlhin Ins flnn 
Inclosed, tlml fell her hcnrl nnd hushctl iLs wild alarm ' 

Till ehort that eonlcinplalion— sad and short 
The pause to bid each nnieli loved scene adieu ' 
liencath the verv ehadow of the fort, 

Where fnendlj swords were drawn and banner-, flew , 

Ah ' who could deem that foot of Indian crew 
W'as near? — vet there, wath lust of murderous deeds, 
Gleamed Id c a basilisk, from vvooils in view, 

Ihe amhiished foemen’s eve— Ins voile) s|Keds, 

And Albert Alliert falls ' the dear old father blceals ' 

And tranced in giddv horror, (lerlnide swooned , 

^ et, while she clasp, him lifeless to her rone, 

Sav, bur t the), tjorroweel from her father's wound 
1 heac drops’ Oh Ctod ' the life blooil is her own ' 

And faltcnng, on her W’aldegrave's Ivosoin thrown — 

W cep not, O love ' ' she cries, ‘ to see me bleed 
1 bee, Gertrude s sad survivor, thee alone 
Heaven’s peace commiserate fur scarce I heaid 
I he-se wounds )et thee to leave is death, is death indeed ' 

‘ Clasp me a little longer on the brmi 
Of fate ' while 1 can feel ih) dear care's. 

And when this heart hath ceased to beat — oh ' think, 

\iid let It mitigate th) woe’s e\ccss,_ 

T hat thou hast been to me all tenderness 
And friend to more than human fiieiidship just 
Oh ' b) that retrospect of happine,. 

And bv the hopes of an immortal trust, 

Gorl shall assuage th) pangs — when I am laid in dust ’’ 

Hushed were Ins Gertrhde’s lips ' but still their bland 
And beautiful cxpie-ssion seenievl to melt 
W ilh love that could not die ' and still his hand 
She presses to the heart no more that felt. 

Ah, heart ' where once each fond aficction dwell, 

And features )ct that sjKike a soul more fur 
Mute, gazing, agonising as he knell — 

Of them that stood cnarchng his despair [were 

He heard some fnendl) words, but I new not what the) 

I or now, to mourn their judge and child, arrives 
A faithful band W’ith solemn nles Ijelwecn 
’Ivvas sung, how the) were lovcl) in their lives, 

And in their deaths had not divided licen 
T ouched bj the music nnd the melting scene. 

Was scarce one tearless c)c amidst the crowd— 

Stern warnors, resting on their swords, were seen 
1 o vanl their eves, ns passed each much loved shroud— 
While woman s softer soul in woe dissolved aloud 

Tlien mournfull) the parting bugle bid 

Its farewell o’er the grave of worth and truth , 

Prone to the dust, afllictcd Waldegravc hid 
His face on earth him watched, in gloom) ruth. 

His woodland guide but words had none to soothe 
The grief that knew not consolation’s name , 

Casting his Indian mantle o’er the )oiith, 

He w atched, beneath its folds, each burst that came 
Convulsive, ague like, across Ins shudderng frame ' 

‘ And I could weep,’ the Oneydn chief 
His descant vvildl) thus begun , 

‘ liut that I ma) not stain with gnef 
Ihe death song of m) father’s son. 


Or IjOVv this head in v oc^ 

I eir, b) m) wring', and bv mv wrath, 
lo morrow Are-otid I's breath, 

That firi von hi aven with storms of death. 

Shall light u, U the foe 

\nd we shall shate, tu) Qiii'iian lio). 

The foeinaii's bbxKj, the aveiit'er, jo) ' 

‘Put t|i<a;, ip) flov er, aiho,c breath was given 
P) miller gi nil o’er the deep, 

1 lie spirits of the while man s heaven 
Forbid lut tbec to weep 
Nor will llic Oiiiatian bo t, 

Nor will ih) fatlicr's spint grieve, 

I o >ee thde, on the baltlr’s eve, 

Hamenling tal c a mournful leave 
Of licr will) loved tbec most 
She was the rainliovv lo th) Ighl ' 

Thv sun — thv heaven— of lo t delight * 

‘ To morrow let us do or die 

Put when the bo’t i/ death iv hitrl'-d, 

Ah' whither limn With llic toll) 

‘'hall Oulal <i roam the world ? 

'accl V e thv oiiec 1 ivctl home’ 
ddic hail 1 i, gone that aopt its flowers 
b nheanl tin ir el 'cl rcp"ats its h nir< , 

('old 1 , the health within their Mwers 
And ehouM we thither roam. 

Its echiys and its eiilptv irea I 
Would sound like voices fro n the deed ' 

h»r shall We cro von inui nlains I lun, 

W lio e sttc-anis mv kin Ire ! iia'ioii uiialTetl, 

And b\ mv side, in Inttle Inie 
A thou'.and vvarno-x drew the shaft? 

Ml there, in dcvolation e'rd I, 

The lies- rt 'criH-nt dwelU alone, 

W here grass o ergrow s each monldcnng bone. 

And stones Ihcrn'clve'-i to ntin grown, 

I tkc me, arc dentb Id c old 

Tlicii seek We not tlicir camp for there 

The siKncc dwells of m) despair ! 

* But hark, the trump ' to morrow thou 
In glor)’s fires shall drv th) tears 
Fven from the land of shadows now 
Mv fatliers awful gho,t appears. 

Amidst the clouds that round us roll , 

He bids ni) soul for battle tliirst — 

He bids me drv the Ia-,t — the first — 

Tlic onlv tears that ever burst 
1 rom Oulabssi’s soul , 

Because I mav not stain with gnef 
T he dcalli song of an Indian chief ' ’ 

( t- rom Grrtmdc r/ If b 

To Mariners of England. 

T e manners of England ' 

That guard our native seas, 

W hose flag has braved a thousand )ears 
The battle and the breeze ' 

T our glonous Standard launch again 
To match another foe ' 

And sweep through the deep, 

W hilc the storm) w inds do blow , 

W hilc the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormv winds do blow 
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The spints of voor fathers 
Shall'stait from every wave ' 

For the deck it was their field of fame. 

And ocean was their grave , 

Vi here Blake and mightj ^N^lson fell, 

■V onr manly heartsshall glow, 

As ye sweep through the deep, 

AMide the stormj wands do blow , 

While the battle rages loud and long. 

And the storm) wands do blow 

Bntannia needs no bnlw arks, 

Xo towers along the steep , 

Her march is o’er the mountam waves. 

Her home is on the deep 

\\ith thunders from her native oak. 

She quells the floods beloy. 

As the) roar on the shore, 

WTien the storm) wands do blow , 

"W hen the battle rages loud and long, 

^ And the stormy wands do hlov 

The meteor flag of England 
V Shall yet terrific bum , 

Till danger’s troubled mght depart. 

And the star of peace return 
Then, then, ) e ocean wamors ' 

Our song and feast shall flow 
To the fame of your name, 1 

hen the storm has ceased to blow , 1 

AMien the fiery fight is heard no more, 1 

And the storm has ceased to blow ' | 

the poem was first pubfish*rl m the CkrcnicU for | 

iSoi, the fine about Blabe and Nelson read ‘ tt here Granvill (boast | 
of freedom) fell * bnt after Trafalgar the Georgian hero was sub* ( 
vituted for tlic 'EUaabethan, TenDjsons "'ir fochard Grenville ' 
and Blake tfe CromwelJian was added — though Blake did not * 
precisely *tall, bat died of scorbutic fever on board his ship as 
It entered Plymouth Sound. 

The Battle of tha Baltic. 

OfXelson and the Xorth, 

Sing the glorious day’s renown, 
hen to battle fierce came forth 
All the might of Denmark’s crown. 

And her arms along the deep proud!) shone , 

B) each gun the lighted brand, 

In a bold determined hand. 

And the Prince of all the land 
Led them on 

Like leviathans -afloat. 

Lay their bulwarks on the bnne , 

AMule the sign of battle flew 
On the loft) British line 
It was ten of April mom by the chime 
As the) dnfted on their path. 

There was silence deep as death 
And the boldest held his breath 
For a time. 

But the might of England flushed 
To anliapate the scene , 

And her van the fleeter rushed 

O er the deadly space between 

‘ Hearts of oak ’ ’ our captains cried , vv hen each gun 

From Its adamantine lips 

Spreatl a death shade round the ships, 

Like the hurricane eclipse 
Of the sun 
lor 


Again ' again ' again ’ 

’ And the havoc did not slack. 

Till a feeble cheer the Dane 
To our cheenng sent us back 
Their shots along the deep slowl) boom. 

Then ceased — and all is wail, , 

As they strike the shattered sari , 

Or, m conflagration pale. 

Light the gloom 

Out spoke the vaclor then, 

As he hailed them o’er the wav e 
‘ \ e are brothers ' ) e are men ' 

And vv e conquer bnt to sav e , 

So peace mstead of death let us bring; 

But yield, proud foe, th) fleet, 

\\ ith the crev s, at England’s feet. 

And make submission meet 
To our king ’ 

Then Denmark blessed onr chief. 

That he gave her wounds repose , 

And the sounds of jo) and gnef 
From her people wildly rose. 

As death withdrev his shades from the day 
bile the sun looked smiling bright 
O’er a wide and woful sight, 

\\ here the fires of funeral light 
Died awa) 

Xow JO), Old England, raise ' 

For the Udmgs of thv might, 

Bv the festal atie.s’ blaze, 

W’hilst the wane-cup. shines m bght , 

And yet amidst that jo) and uproar. 

Let us think of them tliat sleep, 

Full man) a latbom deep, , 

Bv thy wild and storm) steep, 

Elsinore ' ^ 

Brave hearts ' lo Britain’s pnde 
Once so faithful and so true. 

On the deck of fame that died. 

With the gallant good Kiou , 

Soft sigh the winds of heaven o’er their grave ' 
AkTule the bDlow mournful rolls 
And the mermaid’s song condoles. 

Singing glor) to the souls 
Of the brave ' 

Cnptnm Riou was praised by Lord Nelson as the gilkint and the 
good. The first draft of this po-m, sent to Scott tn 1E03 consisted 
of thirty stanzas — all published m Bcatti* s Zi/? ^ Camphclt The 
piece -was greatly improved by condensation hot the cjtcision of 
these verses on English sailors was clearly a loss 
Not such a mind possessed 
Engbnd s tar 

■Twas the love of noble gam* 

Set his oaken heart on fiame 
For to him twas all the same — 

Sport and war 

All hands and eyes on watch 
As they ke-p — 

Bj ihetr motion hght as wings. 

By each step that haughty spnngs, 
kou raiglit know them for the kings 
Of the deep 

Hohenllnden. 

On Linden, when the sun was low, 

All bloodless la) the untrodden snow. 

And dark as winter was the flow 
Of Iser, rollmg rapidl) 



Thomas 


And ful and fvr. Mo c ih’ la' 

C>f di) T 'h<l \"e Uirr >h tlic 

And var 3l tiiun tlie lofu la n 
Of Oi'.ilc Oinnor fidt 
S«rtt ans tg IIS tlic hcnnila,':;!. 

Of this nnp'oagh'd, niitroddd.n eI ore , 

I iLe birds all jojous from tin. c-ipt, 
for win t neglect ve lorcd t more, 

\nJ ucll he Vne-^, inr lion'sriati dear. 

To Search the game ruth h' !, and spenr , 
UT.de I, his evening food to dre v, 

V ojld sing to him in happiness 
But, oh, that midnight of despair ' 

When I u-'s doomd to renJ mv hair 
Til'’ night, to me, o’’ shnehing orrou ' 

Th. nigl t, to him, ilia* had no morro s ’ 

W ben all vaas hush d, at even ti'lc, 

I heard the haiang of their I«.ag1e 
Be hush'd ' m\ Connocht Mo an cned, 

Mis bu the screaming of the eagle. 

Mas I 'inir nol the crrie s sound , 

Their hlon !j bands had tracf d tis out , 

Up livening starts oj" coaclian Iioun'I — 
And, harh ' again, that nearer shout 
Brin„i faster on the murderers 
Sparc — spare him — Hraril — Uesmond fierce' 
In vam — no voice the adder charms , 

Tl iir u capons cross d m\ dithering arms 
Ano’her 5 snord lia» la d him lou — 

Ano her s and another s 
Anlevcrj hand that dealt the blou — 

Ah rae ' it vas a brother s ' 

Vci, vs ben lii> moanirgs died aw ' 

Tlicir iron han U ha 1 ung the clav 
Ar 1 o cr his banal turf tli-' tro 1, 
wVnd 1 behold ' — oli God ' oil C's<I ’ — 

Hu life h'ood oozing from the ‘-O'l ' 

Worm m liiv death vvourds v,.pulclirea!, 

Alas ’ ni) warriors sp nt brave 
Vor masi no" u!'a luila 'itard, 

Lamenting soo he 1 is grave 
Hrgpd to tluir ba'cd loan h n bac'^, 

H iw long m thraldom's grasp T Ivv 
I I new not, for mj soul was blacl. 

\nd f new no change of n'pht or <La) 

One nijdit of honor ro-'-d me gr e 
Or if 1 taw, or ft! or l,ne> 

Muailu when tlm r gni 1 Mogc , 

The augr) laoth rs of mv ra v 
<>air"d on each eve 1 ah ..cu "f llito'e 
A I i >h-eh d I J Gi m * piv er Ua s^', 

Or wlieri lov 1 'ar* V' ih p~i t’rtar 
IGj ir,.r a dc'th w tv'i t* ms V ' 

h.,1 llcavru at la t 1 \ ‘ -.1 *v' 1 *“ 

Oil Tvatli t V u I'u 1 'I 'it 1 ' J re 
1 no c aa 1 fr 1 js 1 It" h % 

\ JU" , rt V s i"e 
Tlt'ac* n th' et * „ wi" ' - '■'I 

3 ' "Xrd t'lr wsera e tuu pit. t 

\r ’ I n„r' Ev to 1 'p 1, t a ' ' 

'* p-i'tv, trrrv ... 1 tv <” ' ’’ 

■C'ri la “ I *'ia *' c’ o •' 

hvrrirl) 1 r" r 

Hti’ I„vr 1 I it e 1. > 1 a ! I 

All 'to'l.i* a '.h ti 


Cimpbc-ll jp, 

j ni“ *t ''ari r‘'0 «, j"r ' 't ,w ij- 

j V,as m the t r t, "*1,0*0 1 lavr 

I 111* r an 1 r ' r- ’i s let a I , 

\ j'Va. sli-'.-'- t' O r *)& a d J 
I I gave,- 1 - CSC a iicriani si eA 

I 3h H'a 11 It r* ii na ’ 

j Ar ’ giv il me G 'h' c - is* tt*' , 

I \f h**-r*s (1 t u'.fp*’! . If r 

j Ti c angei h o'" - n '-r r'l '■h 

t<o ' - - n 3 rc ern r s n jfs ' 
j to' a,u"rpiu l! r >rl *11 "’fid 

''hall g*' p ur'ji rt, tl "n \c s’ PI Iv 
7f e I ar-cr V * ii vu'-K roa h* ! 
r-'ealh a 'isi.r s c" a iiod <* 

I O vrnngcr ' hs raw co"u,n * ' 

I \n ' b m\ ! ire ‘ an ! 1 v tlm er^’W ' 

I I s 'car 1 never cc j! 1 htv <p,!.r 

j Till cur c (hat tever d uatni'- vjlr, 

I’ut till n J int o cr me s'/iT 1 
\iid frr 1 mr vviih 'h' vsia hf 1 trixl , 

I rvnd lien V to n V reart vvs [•"c*" 

' Inspca the rial ' e* 1 'at' i 

I 

1 IGai^ Qd, to tjio i,5crDorj o' EunvV 

I O ('ecm ro nid‘* t' . m iinf 

\ii nil' a ' tin, I •'* Ir-n 'v 
Let higli I'hih opht f ) f 
\i 1 s.| cs calm, tl r sticani td life 
, Tl he rr'nc- its An 's r v, t rg , 

Tlie t. jb’cT I V* r' ©’’ih* ail 

Jt It the rj-<t tiei cn-f u'cu 
Tl - ra ivc bini'r ( '’ til ba c, 

' Liifiiriing at iH- tremji t 1 *e*i 

I K i5C, this !r liarp , li' '1 e e'* t> 

1m sweep tre GJ ! 0 " rr'e til' c vc, 

\ t.nl r ' jn tbe tf n J < ' ut" !> 

Farewell high ch'c'’o'' ''C ’ 'i J " ' 

' TTnl coal 1 ’ •’htnialeU tm**' 

j Wl luaa'lrvj eie ’ i tl ri 

\r 1 1 "30 1 carh vt.i' " ih 'ati ' ' tt -- 
j %' b" ' h" t*! 'c* t"'** jc* ( '* ’ ' ’ c r , 

1 Wl *"-r *ru'h ei'csiiT *ii' ' •' 

1 ..re w cli ' a' i re c' r I v 1 j-v v dr c 
‘ lo ssrr, cce ba!'''i! p " ,> 

hr 's l’ e cr J h’*" 1 r's o*' i' i t. 
i I ' 1 V nlrtle :i " t'e- j' a 

j ''’til maj t' ■* pa- t''i! , ' *"1 'A 

lo’ " ti' ,v *1 h * t 1 
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portra)s with warmth and s>mpath> the domestic 
affections, and the charms of benevolence and 
virtue, but in Doti Sebaiiian we have besides m 
interesting^ though melancholy plot and characters 
vividly sketched Ajina’s sister, Jane, vvas later in 
developing her literarj talent, but had a much 
greater gift, and her two romances, Thaddeiis of 
Ifarjua' (1803) and Tht Scotiish C/;/^ (1810), were 
both exceptional!} popular in their da} lhaddeus, 
high-flown and but imperfectl} true to Polish charac- 
ter or histoncal setting, vvas translated into French 



JA.XE PORTER 

From ilie Drawing b} Georse Hcnr> Harlow in tlie National 
Portrait Gallerj 


and German, delighted Kosauszko, and brought 1 
Its authoress an honorar} office from the King of 
^^urtembcrg The Chtefs is wondcrfull} untrue 
to real histor} and national manners , it is 
stilted, conventional, sentimental, and us Wallace 
■s altcmatcl} a drawang-room hero and a stage} 
i>oseiir, not the rough captain of a rougher militia 
Vet the sior} is animated and picturesque, vvas 
cnormousl} popular in Scotland, vvas translated 
into French, German, and Russian, and had the 
honour of being proscribed b} Napoleon It used 
to be Credited (contrai-} to probabilitv) wath an 
even higher honour— that of having suggested to 
Scott the idea of the Waverlc} Novels But 
Thaddit/s and the Chiefs arc almost the onlv 
histoncal novels before Scott’s time that can be 
said still to live The Chufs was more than a 
dozen limes reprinted before the end of the nine- 
teenth Centura, and Thaddeus vvas at least tvvicc | 
rcpnnted in its last decade Other novels were ^ 
Tne Pastors I-tre^idi, Duke ChnsStai 0/ Lvuehin: 
(the idea of winch vvas suggested b} George IV 1 
the matcnals supplied b} Dr Clarke;, and The j 
Feilv Tootstefs Two or three pla}S b} her were ' 


blank failures Her last considerable enterprise 
vvas on a work given out as a record of real ev. 
periencc mcrel} ‘edited’ b} her Sir Cdwatd 
StO'ueard's Shifizareck, ns SL’nllen i/i hits ercit Dtnry 
(1S31), although the authorship was long ascribed 
to her, vvas probabl} the v ork of her eldest 
brother. Dr William Ogihac Porter (1774-1850) 
Another brother, Sir Robert Kcr Porter (1777- 
1842;, battle-painter, travelled much, was consul 
in Venezuela, and wrote books of travel in 
Russia, Sweden, Spain, Portugal, Georgia, Persia, 
and Armenia. 

Joanna Baillie borrows freelv from Jane Porter’s 
Wallace for her equall} non au'hentic ‘William 
W illacc’ m the Hhtncal Let^euds, and cites from 
the Scottish Chtefs this passage as one of ‘ tcrnfic 
subliinitv ’ 

The Bumlngr of the Bams of Ayr 

When all was read}, Wallace, with the might v spint 
of retnhution nerving ever) hmh, mounted to the roof, 
and teanng off part of the tiling, valh a flaming brand 
m his hand, shewed himself glittering in arms to the 
a'fnghlcd revellers Ijcneath, and as he threw it blazing 
amongst them, he cned aloud, ‘The blood of the mur 
dcred calls for vengeance, and it conics.' At that instant 
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From ihc Priwjm^bj Ccotpc Ilrnry HarloTf (d i - Njll-rul 
PcTimi Gallery 


the matches were pat to the faggots wliah s rroardml 
the budding and the whole partv, fpnngmg from ihur 
scafv, hastenc-d towards the doors all were ^ •triu’d 
and retreating again m the midst of lie room Ihm 
fearfull) loohed up to the tre-mendoue liguri. aluve 
vvhidi lihe a supvmaioral Ijetng 'eemed tiavcrge that 
cnmc-e and rain down fire on their guillv KaK 
The rising smo' c f om walhin and rilliaai th I -<'’ing 
now oljeoircd his tmTiric fora Tlie shmi s of th ‘v.ft i 
as the fire coverevT Us walls, and th s ic.a nwg fLirres 



ns cnrl\ ns 179S the litter finishetl tmh m 1H6 
I 5 \ prcti) "cncril consent Pnil, aiu’ Pn-ju tt , is 
rinked as her nnsieqiicco Ihit is Mr \ustin 
Dobson lias recorded ‘ 1 here nrc ttho ^\\^ tr h\ 
Pnsjiniip))^ there are A\ho (ircfer Piumt and 
yfattsjleld Pat! j uid there is e\cn i section 
\\hich ad\ocntes the pre cinincme of yariaam^.r 
Abht't ' — i proof, surel), of the altoundinjt eliirni 
of all of them Sense and intssibihls his fencsi 
champions, or none for pre eminenrj 

1 hough none of her w orks was published Itll 
the next ccnttir>, three of her most charaetenstic 
ones Pnde and Ptejudiei, Aor/iians^er .l/dij, 
and the first draft of S.nse and S,nsilii!ih—\\crc 
finished In the eighteenth and her manner U’as 
fulK formed Her uork shoes the most charuc- 


,'rntlt man in 1 t rnp* \lr t ta-ke 1 i^^e ed vl at 
••he should write a ntoel depieim/ 'the hah ts of 
hfi and ehai lete- md ei thn^iasat ot a iJergtnian 
\ ho should pi'-’" hi^ tunc lietneen tne nntronolis 
and the counlta ' and tried to hre her antlulioa 
a ilh the s ig,^ftinn that on surh i stihnl '•he 
niiglil 1)e it ho'h Goldsmith and I 1 ortame. Ihi’ 
Miss \tisten seas no> to Iv tempted I'he connc 
part, she said she muhi do 'hit not the good 
the cntlmsiastie tin literan ' hhe had ro' he 
knowlcdpt to imagine ron\ ersations on ‘scirrrc 
and philosopln ' or to stippK the ‘quotations ind 
allusions’ that slioiikl adorn the talk of n karned 
dtainc \nr was she less decided in her rcitartmu 
of Mr Clarkes ikm pnipns d vhn view of the )>ro- 
jcctcel man tape of the Princess Charlotte and 



Jane Au'^tcn 


I'nncc Leopold) of ‘on hiatoncol ro nm'-o ill -- 
tratoe of the ou^'ust house of Coliur^^ ‘1 co ild 
not,’ she ausuered, ‘sii scnoublj douii to wiite 
a vnous ronnnrc under oti) otiicr nio'i c tJi in 
to “Oft m) life , and if it ttcrc indtspen able for 
tnc to 1 crp It up and neter reh' into 1 iUf,h)n(,' 
t‘ mtsclf or at other people, I am sure I -.hould 
be iitinr; before 1 had finished the fir't eh ipttr 
No, I must Lcop to m\ ov n st' le, and yo on in 
m) crai , and thou,,'h I mat neter succeed 
again m that, I am cent meed that I should totallt 
fail in ant other' 

Thf details in Jane \ustcn's torks are not, as 
n llalrac, multiplied otcrmuch, 'Imt all aid in 
ticttlopmj, and discnminatm^j her char t'-ten,, t ho, 
if the} do not throb and thrill ttith passion. In e 
aminng tatalitt and lifcld cncss , the} ire fire' ented 
Hull ertr lordmarj dramatic truth md efteet , 
‘ncr, one sats the n„ht thing in the ritdit ji! me 
and tn the right ttat ' Of ail his sticco- ors 
ilie IS the one uho most near!} resembles 
Kirlnrdson m die pouer of imprcs,mg rciht> 
upon her chararters’ Whcrctir Miss Austen 
mirodufcs us ue soon find oirscites amongst 
friends and ncighboiirb, more familiar to u' m 
spite of their old fashioned dresses and old ttorhl 
phrases, than nnnt of the iieofitc anionj st iioni 
nc actualK htc She is amazinglt deft m 
delicate ridicule of noinanl} foiblcs and \aiut' 
ird IS great on mistakes in the education of 
girls— on familj differences obsunm, md 
pnilc -on the distinctions bet seen the different 
classes of socict), and the nu cr shade' of 
feeling and co uiiict as the\ npen into Io\c 
O' frtenddiip or subside into mdittercncc or 
d slikc We do not find, uc do not miss that 
rtairbid colouring of the stion’cr mil darker 
pass ons nliieh so mans nosciista of her tinic 
afc'-tcd The dear daehght of n iturc as n deetcrl 
m domestic life is her genial and ircshaustiblc 
elemtnt Net as eieri iiorl of ar , ever, inie 
Jiical • ahic, a n ore |>oiuicd nui'al 
lei'on can hirdlv be toiaieicd tlian in tlu dis 
ticis of the I’trtri n fan I} in Vtoirt'd I'l >l 
l'roe„l I alKiut b\ the a'amta iiidtallousn s m the 
tiMo dujghiers who had been tau^tn no Jung h ' 

' aceomplishint i!(s ’ Such tn'ieism' oi life Jaun 
c*! It' ir the ucn’opnie'ji tif the ston, .i >’ b 
the I, or discjuisi* )n, and the, till uith ('nab*'* 
f'be liccau'c ,ne arc irrul uni niat in du'a n 
'•bit bet bs art vl ihulK imi* itu - na'are \i d 

>* I e tt It lie' the nt'ist u luulnv ,"'P 

Tiie novel' were wiV rnCMai ‘baai I>- a 
t* 'iC. o It finrd il 1 tr a ain't l adin rrri hf 

hj ' 1,/ (ore t’li avu J I Wbav’v, 

aa c 'lii'-'ilte i ti tc vtrpiu lire V ea • 

'ne b «1 o Tin’ u‘ I'l- Dii'h i> i -i ' ••'r 

',11,“' J' he 


bit n umjutin n r) I! i 
tl a at be K oate tar'll ■' } 
O' ared ibt' 1 o u ‘a r’l, a 
b > n, r c in, oi ^ 1 It ia ■ 

a 11>1 »V UfV br* a VT' • 


ll 


•Ue t,Jil 'C 

'♦a *■ ^ ]j«T ■» 

, V I iiir a ' ' "* 

a^Tl V a I 


111 r cl! ’ an C It cib ''I'-l . k'l' ’ 1 C rj a, 

n. 111 sh/ nierr U b'r ejf t f be 1 C'ta i- n 

hottiour ind a vc,n of '!t I it t ' i < > v i 
pfK n a, IS ni t ] ' for', .rd ‘t, i' ,>e'a 
turn'd her btrl n t am mi S i W dtri s" r 
tier realm,, /'r rr nr Ptr/ / re !<'• ibr 'n ’ 

(iiiK tliu sum n- <i ,p ji"e At 'c" k } ' ('i,r 

a itli ihi aaiJmrita iTa mTOfi- ,ni m la an onf,, 
get! ib'e iiiiitri • ‘Tint lomg liK ha a • t' -i' 
fir dis-nbiii} tim iiiMiIt* urn* tif |i''ii,^> ii it 
eharart'.rs of O'dinr} It , hIiuu r ’ > n f 'Im 
II 'lit aaondcrfil 1 tair iii' t Mitli Tim t g / ' 
'it s'raiii I mn t'', rri'ilf Ide in} o' g'o > g , 
but (Ik txiest'' In' h i iii'h ur'dr' cniiriif 
< (I rini'Kipl iri (h'n„s at ll rl arai let iiitirt' m 
fro la lb truth of tie ,t, itji'iin 'ml lie oat 
mint is tlciii'd tri rm V hat apt a 'h a , il.n! 
(uiture lb'll so ear'a *’ Ml'iilia i lao ’I 

II a\ c no a icad once ua n d' ^ Ii is'c t ' r a a K 

itiirnan;’' 'lie ar fJetc in m im 'o-tl ri 

eomjio (lions ajanh ippioje', laeai/i to p Ilce 

ti'in ’ aiad even 'em *'» fir as to <!e I ir umt ik 
appuamed nr ires' m Sliafcsjie ue ii th ru n t 
driuin„-an app'i r a'K'n n-rrn i t]cfL b, 
Nil I’olb' 1 ‘Hfi pheo 4 tintipi ami i,s' 

aotjacn n'ntlis' ( olendge S'i,.t' i , a d S re 
s ii’h a ere mon/s her aa iin r a rr;mi ,t 
till tno Justiu ^l C ittb' IS di lo t tb ' da 

niiti<''0'!n urtT 'ho h c lio lettne* to 

spill OI hr- as ‘i dis 1 , 1 , 1 ' aiin^ at I u' fi 
gi ni ri! lonseasu is ihii Ju i is h his thoii b' 

III 1 cter boh b\ riHu aid b 'Im gr ,et d 

p ibl ( I rlaeaid 1 i /Gpra'd t i tme of h s 1 

I'-'io stsics her jurteet ’ an mi'Mit' e!'- en 
te-tr afti n and he m o » p ' i* tw-I I !i 
judgment b\ comp’ammg ha' ic " raptd '' 

f ir as she gas la 't sbe re f r t im ,i p of t* J u 

1 ' ir , if bij* Magnus Tru'k or I'-k lint i - 1 a 
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it IS more than 1 engage for, I a, uru son ’ 

Coai' 1 'V I « 
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\ f 1’" 
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'Bn’ consiJc' your daughters, tints tilin', s Irt an 1 
tilahli- 'linen* it s ould ly for one of th ai “-ir W ihw>n , 

S'* 1 ' '1 r ‘ ‘ 

r 'nal ,,jt 

^ A. 1 
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and Lady Lneas arc dctcrmini'l to go, m rcis ju that 
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hi> mjmrp tvlndievcr he chocf^ of the pri though s' ’■. ! ’ ! ‘f f >» <J < '< n i * -i i 

1 trast ifiron in a pood uortl for m\ 1 file I .?v 'If ' " '‘ni 


‘I di^irc }oJ 'mII do no jiich ihinf 1 1 r\ i i '■ 

* h t IttUer tinn the olh'o=; , and I am ’■> rc ‘■h- i 
no' half so IianJsonic as Jam., nor half v> (,>•<! 
hjBlouacJ at I tdia Hut }oa arc alnajs p 'in, f r 
t/iL frcfcTcncc ’ 

‘The' liavenoncof them nmeh to tcromn cn 1 h-i" 
teihcd h. 'thc> arc all tilK and ipno-ani, Iil-c 'ii’i'- 
fpth hat LiJzj lias somethm,' inor.. o'" nmcl not, ihaii 
ha 'i< i-rt ' 


! h h '-<■ lU r n)',oo r- : H tr f 'i o ' 

ri t" r t c ms 'lOO n 'f in * -r aJ ' " ^ i' 

I "•( 1 ! «i '■ t I I pt I i> r 't -r - ‘ V 

as I ' ' 1", i-- r ' <* > 'n a~"r ■'!-(' t a --a 

1) It O- \r- rn, ' ' ri'j * t! f f' ' " ’ ' 

th\ 1 h ‘ ‘ S'' n !'■ rd di'tr'i *' "'‘r, ot 

a-, 1 kil "-U tl tT ,ad "1 •/- 1 i' (I r 
'Ir < <. p I 5r "r 
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A too kind Half-brotker 

Mrs John Dash-vood noir installed herself mistress of 
^>o^^and , and her mother and sujters in law were de 
graded to the eondition of visitors As such, however, 
thej V ere treated bv hervnth quiet anlitv, and bj- her 
husband with as much I indness as he could feel towards 
anybody bevond himself, his wife, and their chiliL He 
rcallv pressed tliem, with some earnestness, to consider 
Xorland as their home , and, as no plan appeared so 
eligible to Mrs Dashwood as remaining there tiU she 
could accommodate herself with a house m the neigh 
boarhood, his invatation was accepted. 

V coatmuance in a place where every tiling reminded 
her of former delight was exactly what suited her mind. 

In seasons o'" checrfulnc:.s no temper conld be more 
cheerful than hers or possess in a greater degree that 
sanguine expectation of happiness which is happine:>s 
Itself But in sorrow she must be equallv earned awav 
bv her fancy, and as far beyond consolation as in pleasure 
she was bevond alloy 

Mrs John Dashwood did not at all approve of what 
her husband intended to do fo* his sisters To take 
three thousand pounds from the fortune of their dear 
little bov would be impovenshing him to the most 
dreadful degree She begged him to thml again on the 
subject How could he answer it to himself to rob his 
child, and hts onlv child too, of so large a sum? And 
what possible claim could the Mi_3 Dasbwoods, who 
were related to him only by half blood, which she con 
sidered as no relationship at all, have on his gcnerositv 
to =0 large an amount’ It vms very veil known that no 
affection was c er supposed to exist between the children 
of any man fay ditferent marriages , and why was he to 
rum hims'If and their poor little Harry bv giving away 
all his money to hu half sisters ’ 

‘It was mv father's Imjt request to me,' replied her 
hnslond, ‘ that I should assist his widow and daughters ’ 
‘He did not know what he was talking of, I dare say, 
ten to one but he was light headed at the time. Had he i 
been m bis nght senics, he could not have thought of 
such a thing as begging vou to give away half your 
for'une from v our own child ’ 

‘ He did not stipulate for any particular sum, ray dear 
Fanny, he only requested me, in general terms, to 
as'ist them, and make their situation more comfortable 
than It was m his power to do Perhaps it would have 
ban as V ell if he had left it v holly to myself He could 
hardlj suppo-c I should neglect them But as he 
required the promise, I could not do IcsS thin give it 
at least I thought so at the time The promise, there 
fore, vas given, and must be performed Something 
mas be done for them whenever thev leave >>orland and 
settle m a new home.’ 

‘ Well, then, let some bing be done for them , but that 
something need not be three thousand pounds. Con 
sider,’ she added, ‘ that when the money is once parted 
"ilh, it never can return lour sisters vnll marry, and 
It will be gone for ever If, indeed, it could ever be 

restored to our poor little lioy ’ 

‘MTiy, to be sure,’ said her husband, very gravely, 
‘that V ould male a great difference. The time may 
come when Harry will regret that so large a sum was 
part>al v ith If he should liave a numerous family, for 
instance, it would be a very convenient addition ’ 

‘ To be sure it would.’ 


‘Perhaps, then, it would be better for all parties if 
the sum were diminished one half live hundred pounds 
would be a prodigious increase to their fortunes ' ’ 

‘ Oh ' beyond anythmg great ' M'bat brother on 
earth would do half so much for his sisters, even if 
really his sisters? And as it is — only half blood ' But 
you have such a generous spint ' ’ 

‘I would not wi^h to do anythmg mean,’ he replied. 
‘One had rather, on such occasions, do too much than 
too little Xo one, at least, can think I have not done 
enough for them even themselves, they can hanlly 
expect more.’ 

‘ There is no knowing what they may cxpcc*,’ said the 
ladv , ‘but we are not to think of their expectations 
the question is, w hat you can afford to do ’ 

‘Certainly , and I tliinl I may afford to give them 
five hundred pounds apiece. As it is, without any 
addition of mine, they wall each have above three 
thousand pounds on their mother’s death — a very com 
fortable fortune for any young woman ’ 

‘To be sure it is , and, indeed, it stnl es me that they 
can want no addition at all They will have ten thou 
sand pounds divided amongst them If they mam, they 
wall be sure of doing well , and if they do not, they may 
all live very comfortably together on the mterest of ten 
thousand pounds.’ 

‘ That IS very true, and therefore, I do not know 
whetlier, upon the whole, it would not be more advas 
able to do something for their mother while she lives, 
rather than for them — something of tlie annuity 1 ind, I 
mean M^ sisters would feel the good effects of it as 
well as herself A hundred a year would make them all 
perfectly comfortable. ’ 

His wife hcsikatcd a little, however, m giving her 
consent to this plan 

‘To be sure,’ said she, ‘it is better than parting with 
fifteen hundred pounds at once. But then, if Mrs 
Dashwood should live fifleen years, we shall be com 
pictely taken in ’ 

‘ Fifteen Tears' my dear Fanny , her life cannot be 
worth half that purchase.’ 

‘Certainly not , but if you observe, people always bve 
for ever when there is any annuity to be paid them, and 
she IS very stout and healthy, and hardly forty An 
annuity is a very serious business, it comes over and 
over every year, and there is no getting nd of it Vou 
arc not aware of vvliat you are doing I have known 
a great deal of the trouble of annuities , for my mother 
was clogged with the payment of three to old super 
annuated servants by my father’s vnll, and it is amazing 
how disagreeable she found it Twice every year these 
annuities were to be paid , and then there was the 
trouble of getting it to them , and then one of them was 
said to have died, and afterwards it turned out to be 
no such thing My mother was quite sick of it Her 
income was not her own, she said, with such perpetual 
claims on it , and it was the more uni ind in my father, 
because otherwise the money would have been entirely 
at mv mother’s disposal, without any restriction what 
ever It has given me such an abhorrence of annuities 
that I am sure I would not pm myself down to the 
payment of one for all the world.’ 

‘ It 15 certainly an unpleasant thmg,’ rephed Mr 
Dashwood, ‘to have those kind of yearly drains on one’s 
income. One’s fortune, as your mother justly says, is 
not one’s own To be tied dowoi to the regular payonenL 
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went to that strange medle> of pathos and 
humour — the Insh character’ Her father, Robert 
Owenson (onginally MacOwen), was an actor and 
manager, a favounte in the societ) of Dublin, and 
author of some popular Insh songs She was 
bom in Dublin on the Clinstmas Daj of 1780 
or therebj — ‘cold, false, erroneous, chronological 
dates’ she protests against — and in 1798 turned 
go\eraess, to support the failing fortunes of her 
familj In 1801 she published a small \olume 
of poetical \erse, and aftereards TJu Lay of ihe 
Insh Harp and a selection of twelve Insh l>ncs, 
with music — one of them ‘Kate Keame},’ which 
bids fair to outlive all her other achievements 
Two rubbishj novels had preceded The Wild 
Insh Ctrl (1806), which became exceptional!) 
popular This success introduced the authoress 
into some of the higher circles of Insh 
and English societj’, and she became attached 
to the household of the Marquis of Abercom 
She had had ‘somewhat m^stenous relations’ 
with at least one admirer. Sir Charles Ormsb), 
when in 1812 she was momed off-hand to 
Thomas Charles Morgan, M D (1783-1843), 
whom the Lord -Lieutenant knighted for the 
occasion For the next quarter of a centurj, 
excepting two long visits to the Continent, the 
pair made Dublin their home , but in 1837 Lord 
Melbourne gave her a piension of j^30o, and 
m 1839 the> removed to London Ere this 
she had published The hitssionary, an Indian 
TaU{\Zii), O’Donnel , Florence Macarthy 
(181S, 4th ed. 1819), and The O'Briens and 
the O' Flahertys {1Z27), in which, departing from 
the beaten track of sentimental novels, she 
ventured, like Miss Edgeworth, to portraj 
national manners In Sir Walter Scott’s opinion, 
O’Donnel, though deficient as a storj, has 
‘some striking and beautiful passages of situa 
tion and descnption, and in the comic part is 
vcr> nch and entertaining’ But Lad> Morgan’s 
high toned societ) is disfigured with grossness 
and profligac)^ and her subordinate charac- 
ters arc often caricatures The vivaat) and 
vanety of these presentations is unquestion- 
able — if not alvva)s true, the) arc livel) , ‘whether 
It IS a review of volunteers in the Phoenix Park, 
or a part) at the Castle, or a masquerade, a 
meeting of United Inshnien, a not in Dublin, 
or a jug-da) at Bog-moy — in ever) change of 
scene and situation our authoress vvaclds the pen 
of a ready waater’ Complaint was made against 
these Irish sketches that the) were so personal 
romans a clef, it being plainly indicated that 
some of the portraits of personages at the vice 
regal court and m the ‘best societ)’ of Dublin 
represented actual and well-knowai ladies and 
gentlemen of the da) Their conversation is 
often a sad jargon of prunent allusion, comments 
on dress, and superfluous scraps of French 
and Italian The bumbler characters — ev en 
the rapparcQS — are infinitely more entertaining 


than Lad) Morgan’s representatives of the 
anstocrac) Her strength la) in descnbing the 
broad characteristics of her nation, their bound- 
less mirth_, their old customs, their love of frolic, 
and their vvald gnef under calamity or in bewail- 
ing the death of fnends and neighbours In this 
department she ma) fairly be compared wath 
Lever and Banim and Carleton Other works 
were F ranee (1817) and Italy (1821), wath dis- 
sertations on the state of societ), manners, 
literature, and government Lord B)Ton bore 
testimon) to the fideht) and excellence of Italy ^ 
but unluckily here also she was too ‘ambitious 
of being alwa)S fine and sinking,’ and too 
anxious to display her cunous reading and 
high compan) Lady Morgan wTote also The 
Princess (a tale founded on the revolution in 
Belgium) , Luxtma tin. Prophetess, an Indian 
talc , Dramatic Scenes ft otn Beal Life (v ery 
pioor in matter and affected in st) le) , The Life 
and Tunis of Salvator Rosaj The Book of the 
Boudoir (autobiographical sketches and reminis- 
cences) , Woman and her Master (a philosophical 
histor) of woman down to the fall of the Roman 
empire), and in 1841, in conjunction vvnth her 
husband (author of Sketches of the Philosophy 
of Life and Morals, iS.c.), two volumes entitled 
The Book •without a Name, pieces collected from 
the writers’ portfolios and from stray sketches 
w hich had appeared in periodicals Lad) Morgan’s 
sill) but not unamusing Memoirs were edited b) 
Hepvvorth Di'on (2 vols 1862), and W J Fitz- 
patnek had already wntten a Life of her in i860 

The Irish Hedge Schoolmaster 
A hew of rough headed students, with books as 
ra^cd as their habiliments, rushed forth at the sound 
of the horse’s feel, and with hands shading their un 
covered laces from the sun, stood gazing in earnest 
surprise Last of this singular group, followed 
O’Lear) himself in learned dishabille, his customar) 
suit — an old great-coat, fastened with a wooden skewer 
at his breast, the sleeves hanging unoccupied, Spanish 
-mse, as he termed it, his wag laid aside, the shaven 
crown of his head resembling the clencal tonsure , a 
tattered Homer in one hand, and a slip of sallow 
in the other, with which he had been distnbuting 
some well earned pandtes to his pupils, thus exhibit 
ing, in appearance and in the important expression 
of Ills countenance, an epitome of that order of persons 
once so numerous, and still far from extinct in Ireland, 
the hedge schoolmaster O’Leary was learned in the 
antiquities and genealogies of the great Irish families 
as an nnaent Senachy, an order of which he believed 
himself to be the sole representative, credulous of her 
fables, and jealous of her anaent glory , ardent m 
his feelings, fixed in his prejudices, hating the Bodei 
Sassoni, or English churls, in proportion as he dis 
trusted them , hvang onl) in the past, contemptuous 
of the present, and hopeless of the future, all his 
national learning and national vanitj were employed 
in his history of the Macarthies More, to whom he 
deemed lumself hereditary Senachy, while all his 
earl) associations and affections were occupied with 
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llic ] ilMtldra fiinilj , to nn heir of whicli he hml 
not only been foster father, Imt, l-> a biiigiilnr chain 
of occuiTenccs, tutor and Iiost Thus there e'Mstcd nn 
incongruitj hetneen his prejudices and Ins affections 
that added to the natural incoherence of Ins Mild, 
unregulated, ideal character lie had ns iiiiicli Creek 
and Latin as gcnerallj falls to the lot of the inferior 
Insh jincslhood, an order to which' he had hLa.n 
originally destined, he spoke Irish ns his natne 
longue with great flucnc), and Lnglish, wath little 
vanation, as it might Iinie been siiokcn in the daja 
of James or Tlizalxith , for I ngh=h was with him 
acquired bj stud) at no carlj pencul of life, and 
principally obtained from such bools as came within 
the black letter plan of his anliqiiarian purauils 

‘ ords that wise liacon and graie Kaleigh spoke ’ 

sTcre familiarlj uttered bj OTcan, conneal out of 
old rnglish tracts, chronicles, iircsidenlial instruction-, 
coincs of patents, memorials, discourt.es, and trans 
lalcd remonstrances from the Irish chiefs, of cverj J 
dale since the amial of the English in the island, 
and a few French words, not iinusuallj heard among 
the old Insh Catholics, the descendants of the faithful 
followers of the Stuarts, completed the stock of his 
philological riches 

O Leary now adianced to meet his MsitaiU, with a 
countenance radiant with the expres ion of complacency 
and satisfaction, not unminglcd with pnde and import 
ance, as ho threw Ins eyes round on his numerous 
disciples To one of these the Commoilore gaic his 
horse, and drawing Ins hat oscr Ins cics, as if to shade 
them from the sun, he placed himself under tlic shadow 
of the Saxon arch, obsen mg 

'You see, Mr O I^cary, I \cry eagerly as ail nusclf 
of your mtitalion, but 1 fear I haic interrupted yoiu- 
learned aaocalion ’ 

‘iS'ot a taste, your honour, and am going to giae my 
■classes a holiday, in icsiicct of the turf, sir — What docs 
yez all crowd the gentleman for? Did never yez see 
a raal gentleman afore? I’d trouble yez to consider 
yourselves as temporary — Tlicre’s great scholars among 
them ragged runagates, your honour, poor as they look, 
for though in these degendered limes you wont get the 
childre, as formerly, to talk tlic dead languages afore 
they can spake, when, says Campion, they had Latin 
hie a vulgar longue, conning m their schools of leach 
craft the aphorisms of Hippocrates, and the civil in 
stitutes of the faculties, yet there arc as fine scholars 
and as good philosophers still, sir, to be found m mv 
seminary ns m Tnnity College, Dublin.— Now, step for 
ward here, you Homers “Ivcklute nioi, Irocs, kai 
Dardanoi, cd’ cpikouroi ” ’ 

Half a dozen overgrovm boys, with bare heads and 
naked feet, husUed fonv ard 

There’s my first class, plaze your honour, sorrow 
one of tliem gassoons but would tlirovv you off a page of 
Homer into Insh while he’d be clamping a turf stack — 
Come forward here, Padreen Mahom, yon little milchcr, 
ye Have you no better courtesy than that, Padreen? 
Fie upon your manners '—Then for all that, sir, he ’s my 
head philosopher, and am getting him up for Mavnooth 
Och ' then, I wouldn’t ax better than to pit him against 
the provost of Tnmly College this day, for all his oiild 
small cloathcs, sir, the cratur 1 Troth, he’d puzzle him, 
grate as he is, ay, and bate him too , that ’s a*- the 


humanities, sir —Padreen, rav man, if the pig ’t sould 
at Diinorc market to morrow, tell your daddy, dimr, I’ll 
expect the pinlion Is that vour l>ov , Padreen, vath 
your head under yoiir arm, like a roo.,ting hen? Ujion 
my word, 1 tal c, shame for your inanneis — Thetc, your 
honour, tlitm s my contarirs, the little l-rreln m*, with 
their calhnh heads and their burned skin'., I think 
your honour v ould lie divaileal to Imar llmm parsing a 
chapter — kkell, now dismiss, lads, jewel — off v ith vcz, 
rtUmflo, hie a piper out of a tent, ara^ v"ith yez 
to the turf and mind me well, ye Ilomcrt, ye, I'll 
expect Hector and Andromache to moTO v wa limit fad , 
oh-eirve me well. I’ll talc no exats-* for the c/ti’ ut 
liarrmg the bog, in re-^pccl of tbe v eath-r being dn , 
dismi s, I say ’ Flic le-anied disciples o' tbn Irish sage, 
pidlin„ down tlic front loci of ibcir hair to designate the 
iiovv thev vrould have made if they had posszb td liats 
to move, now scampareal off, Ic-aplng over tomhstoncs 
and clearing rocks, while O lyarv oli^crvcd, shaking 
his head and looking after them ‘No one of them 
hut IS sharp waltcil and has a jamus for [KH-thty, 
if (here was any encouragement for laming in these 
degendered times ([ roro /leei’r <• I'near ,/) 

Ilcnr) Cially liiilpilit (1786-18461, who wrote 
Lrstcrii tales in the manner and measure of livron, 
was an iceomphslied man of fortune, bom at 
Ills fathers hori shire scat, educated at Lion and 
Cambridge, familiarised with foreign manners by 
trivcls m southern Europe, Egypt, and Palestine, 
llic first of these metrical stones, JMermt^ r 
Tale (i8i6\ was followed by Piircs\ai, a 
Grectan Tah, and Alashlat, an Irahar lale 
(1817) Knight also wrote a notable dramatic 
poem, Haumhnl in Jhtn^nn Though showing 
much taste ind truth to Oncntal ways, these 
poems failed to attract much notice , and ilicir 
author obtained more distinction as an authonty 
on architecture, vvnting'' (wath expert issistancc) z/w 
Aichilectuial lour in Aornanu, Tl^e I^onnans 
in Sutly, Saiannie and Xorman Reniatus m 
Sml), Tit. Euksiastual Aichihcture of Italy 
He inlicnlcd the family projicrty in 180S, and sat 
m P irliamenffrom 1824 nil his death 

I’lillinin Kiiov (1789-1825), bom at Ldlics- 
leaf in Roxljurghshirc, was author of The Lonely 
IIcartl\ Sonqs of hi ail, flu Harp of Zion, and 
other poems Sir Walter Scott m his diarv gives 
this brief note of his life work ‘His father was a 
respectable yeoman, and he himself succeeding to 
good farms under tlic Duke of Bucdcuch, became 
too soon his own master, and plunged into dissipa 
tion and rum His talent then shewed itself m a 
fine strain of pensive poetrv ’ Knox, vvho front 
1820 earned a precarious livelihood as journalist 
in Edinburgh, thus ended his Soigs of Israel 

My song halli clo^eil, the holv dream 
That raised my thoughts o’er all below 
Hath faded like the lunar beam, 

I z\nd left me ’mid a night of woe — 

To look and long, and sigh in vam 
For friends I ne'er shall meet again. 
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And yet the earth is green and gay , 

And yet the skies are pure and bnght , 

But, ’mid each gleam of pleasure gay, 

Some cloud of sorrow dims my sight 
For \veak fs now the tenderest tongue 
That might my simple songs have sung 

And like to Gilead’s drops of balm. 

They for a moment soothed my breast , 

But earth hath not a power to calm 
ily spint in forgetful rest. 

Until I lay me side by side 

With those that loied me, and ha\e died. 

They died — and this a world of woe, 

Of aiMcious doubt and chilling fear, 

I wander onward to the tomb, 

With scarce a hope to linger here 
But with a prospect to rejoin 
The fnends beloved, that once were mine. 

Edward Fit/ball (1792-1S73), author of a 
prodigious number of dramas and melodramas — 
which met wnth much success though they haic 
no permanent value — and of many popular songs 
11 } pretty Jane ’ the best knoira), was the son of 
afarmerat Burwell near Mildenhall in Cambridge 
The farmer was called Ball, his wife’s maiden 
name ivas Fitz , hence the non de guerre, ulti- 
mately adopted as a regular surname, under which 
their son, bred a pnnter m Norwich, began about 
1813 to publish poems His first melodrama dates 
from 1819, his Innkeeper of Abbe^uille ws.s success- 
fully played at Norwich in 1820 and m London 
in 1821 He dramatised not els like The rortuncs 
of Ktgel, Pevertl of Hit. Peak, and Fenimore 
Cooper’s Pilot j found plots m the stones of 
Joan of Arc and Andreas Hofer, ‘the Tell of 
the Tyrol ,’ and worked up legends and ballads 
such as The Flynng Dut^man and tlic Inch 
cape Rock. He wrote fitc librettos for Balfe , 
produced the English versions of La Pavoriia, 
Adelaide, and Montana j and manufactured songs 
innumerable — patnobc, sentimental, and comic, 
good, bad, and indifferent. ‘My pretty Jane’ 
Ii2d the good fortune to be set to music by 
Bishop , ‘Let me like a soldier fall’ is inseparable 
from Vincent Wallace’s melody Fitzball had 
been doing dramatic and miscellaneous literary 
work for forty years when m 1859 he published 
an autobiography, and ceased his indefatigable 
industry 

The Marqnis of Normanhy (1797-1863), 
first of the name, wrote anonymously Matilda 
(^825) , Yes and No, a Tale of the Day (1827) , and 
several other novels, which were well received, 
as being vastly supenor to the ordinary run of 
fashionable novels Lord Normanby was the 
English ambassador at Pans m 1848, and in 
•857 he published A Year of Revoluiion, from 
flic journal he had kept at that stormy penod 
The work wars poorly written, and by its in- 
discreet allusions to Louis Philippe and others 
i^scd unpleasant controv ersies 


James Justinian Tloncr (1780-1849), 
author of Hajji Baba, was the son of Isaac 
Moner, a member of a refugee Huguenot house 
settled at Smvrna, vvlio became a Bntish sub- 
ject and Bntish consul-general at Constantinople 
James, bom like his father at Smyrna, was educated 
at Harrow, but by 1800 was back in the Levant 
In 1809-16 he served m Persia as secretary of 
legation and envov, and vvTOte a first and a 
second fonrney ilirough Persia, Arminia, and 
Asia J/twnr (1812-18) Subsequently, save for a 
diplomatic mission to Mevico, he In cd a htcrary life 
in London His marvellously minute, vaned, and 
accurate knowledge of the East, and especially of 
Persia, he embodied m a senes of novels — The 
Adventures of Hajp Baba, of Ispahan (1824 , with 
Its continuation, Hajji Baba in England, 1828) , 
Zohrab, the Hostage (1832) , Ayesha, the Maid of 
Kars (1834) , and The Miraa (1841) The hero of 
Monet’s great picaresque novel — his first and by 
far his most famous work— is an adventurer like 
Gil Bias, and is at least as much buffeted about 
m the vv orlcL The son of a barber of Ispahan, he 
IS successively one of a band of raidmg Turkomans, 
a menial servant, a pupil of the physician royal of 
Persia, an attendant on the chief eicecutioner, a 
religious dev otee, and a seller of tobacco pipes in 
1 Constantinople Havmg by stratagem espoused a 
I nch Turkish widow, he becomes an official to the 
' Shah , and on his further distinguishing himself 
I for his know ledge of the Europeans, he is appointed 
I becrctary to the mission of Mirza Firour, and 
accompanies the Persian ambassador to the court 
of England. In the course of his multiplied 
adventures, misfortunes, and escapes, the light 
hearted, unprmaplcd Hajji mi\es with all ranks 
and conditions of mankind, in regions as various 
as Teheran, Kurdistan, Georgia, Bagdad, and 
Constantinople. The work at once secured a 
hearing ‘The novelty of the style,’ said Sir 
Walter Scott, ‘which was at once perceived to be 
genuinely Onental by such internal evadcnce as 
establishes the value of real old chma — the gav 
and glowang descnptions of Eastern state and 
pageantry — the character of the poetrv' occasionally 
introduced — secured a mented welcome for the 
Persian picaroon , ' and in the Talisman he linked 
the authors of Anastasins and of Hajji Baba as 
having depicted Eastern manners with ‘the fidelity 
and humour of Le Sage and the ludicrous power 
of Fielding himself’ The most accomplished and 
expenenced residents m Persia giv e as high com- 
mendation, and continue to repeat the traditional 
counsel to intending travellers in Persia Take 
an English saddle and a copy of Hajji Baba ’ 
Mr E G Browaie in his edition says that ‘con- 
sidered as a faithful picture of the hvang East (as 
opposed to the purelv imaginary and unreal East 
of Moore and Southey) it has no nval Indeed, I 
may venture to assert that never has any waater 
of any nation succeeded in portrayang, not merely 
the manners and forms of speech, but the cliaraacr 
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and modes of thought of an alien race, as Moner 
has portrayed the Persians m his immortal pages 
To appreciate his incomparable book as it deseries, 
one must be fairly intimate mih both the Persians 
and their language , the greater the intimac) the 
greater tlic appreaation ’ Dr Wills, who has also 
edited the Hajji, repeats after nearly twenty years’ 
residence in Persia the assurance actually giien 
him when he went thither ‘\Vlien you read this 
you will know more of Persia and the Persians 
than if ) ou had lu ed there with your eyes open for 
twenty years ’ Lord Curzon, m his edition, adds his 
testimony , so does Sir Frederic Goldsmid And 
the Persian experts admit themselves their diffi- 
culty in discovering more than three or four cases 
in w hich Moner seems to have made e\ en a minor 
slip of any kind in his presentment of Persian life 
and character As Persia was m MonePs time, so 
is It now — there is next to no change , as it was m 
MorioPs time, so was it in the days of the ancient 
Persian heroes Nbldeke, the great Onentalist, 
finds much to learn from Hajji Baba for the 
better understanding of the Persian pnnees of 
the Sassanian dynasty 

As delightful, if not so marvellous as its startling 
trutli to fact and its vividness, is the ever-present 
nch humour and delicately pointed satire, the 
racy phrasing and dramatic brightness of a nar- 
rative which combines the charm and the power 
of the Arabian Nights and Montesquieu’s Lettres 
Persiiiies, of Le Sage, of Sterne, and of Dickens , 
the book IS a genus apart. Mr Browne with 
much probability regards as a mystification of 
Moners the story' — treated as a fact in the 
first edition of this work (1843), and still accepted 
in the Diclionary of National Btogiaph) — of a 
letter received by the author from a Persian 
minister of state expressing the displeasure the 
king felt at the ‘very' foolish business of the 
book,’ and so shovvang that the satirical desenp- 
tions and allusions had been fell at the court of 
Persia. Mr Browne also points out that though 
the characters are created by Moner and not 
cancatures of actual persons, very' many of the 
madents (none of which arc improbable to those 
who know Persia) are drawn from MonePs own 
e.\periences, and not a few of them are actually 
described in his two volumes of travels The 
Oriental scenes arc doubtless the most novel and 
fascinating portions of the Hajji s expcnences , yet 
his account in the sequel of the constant embar- 
rassment and surprise of the Persians at English 
manners and customs is only a degree less 
vratsemblable and entertaining The ceremonial 
of flic English -dinner-table, that seemed to them 
‘absolutely bristling with instruments of offence,’ 
blades of all sizes and descnptions, sufficient to 
have ornamented the girdles of the Shah’s house- 
hold, could not but puzzle those who had been 
accustomed simply to take everything up in their 
fingers , the mail coach, the variety of our fur- 
niture and accommodation, and other dcmestic 


observances, were equally astonishing, but it was 
the want of ceremonial among our statesmen ind- 
pubhe officers that chiefly surprised the embassy 

Zohrah is a historical novel, of the time of Aga 
Mohammed Shah, the Persian pnnee desenbed by 
Sir John Malcolm as having taught the Russians 
to beat the French by making a desert before the 
line of the mvadePs march In Ayeshah Moner was 
also on familiar ground, as m the slighter Missel- 
mahi a Persian Tale (1847) His other work is of 
less account — Abel Allnutl, a Novel (1837), The 
Bamsheii, from the German of Hauff (1839), Tom , 
Spicer, a poem (1840) , St Roche, also a romance 
from the German (1847; , and Martin Toutroiid 
(1849), which, professedly translated from the 
French, is really a satire on English ways and 
prejudices, conveyed in the farcical adventures of a 
Frenchman whom he, with an obvaous pun, calls 
Tout-rond — a name which m English books, even 
the most authontative, is usually misspelt Tonrtond, 
Toutiioiui, Troiitrond, and even Troutroud 

In the following extracts from Hajji Baba^ the 
hero IS presented at the cnsis of his fortunes 
Having undergone some all but overwhelming 
changes of fortune m Constantinople, and being 
reduced to extremities, he resolves to appeal to 
the Persian ambassador, then just arrived on a 
mission to the Sublime Porte, against the Turk 
who was the cause of his misfortunes Wien 
introduced to the presence of Mirza Firouz, tlie 
Hajji had been wearing the Turkish costume, 
which, like everything Turkish, true Persians 
detest 

The HaJJl mates a Priend. 

When we had interchanged onr greetings as true 
believers, he said to me, 'Arc you an Irani?’ 

‘ Yes,’ said I, ‘ so please you ’ 

‘Then why m looks an Osninnli?’ said he ‘Praise 
be to Allah that we have a king and a counlrv of whom 
no one need be ashamed ’ 

‘Yes,’ answered I, ‘vour ordonnances are truth, and I 
am become less than a dog, since I have put on the airs 
of a Turk My' days have been passed in bitterness, and 
my liver has melted into water, since I have entangled 
myself by a connexion with this hated people, and my 
only refuge is m God and you ’ 

‘How IS this’’ said he ‘speak — Has a child of 
Ispahan (for such you are by your accent) been taken m 
by a Turk? This is wonderful indeed! We travel all 
this way to make them feed upon our abomination, not 
to learn to eat theirs.’ 

I then related the whole of my adventnres from the 
beginning to the end As I proceeded he seemed 
vvonderfulK interested When I got to my marnage he 
became much amused, and roared with laughter at the 
settlements I had made on my wife The account I 
gave of the entertainment, the respect with which I wns 
treated, my magmficence and grandeur, afforded him 
great delight , and the more I descanted upon the decep 
tion which 1 had practised upon the cows of Turks, as he 
called them, the more interest he took in my narrative, 
which he constantly interrupted by his exclamations, 
‘Ay, well done, oh Ispahan! ' — Oh ! thou bankrupt ' — 

By Allah I you did vVelll — If I had been there, I could 
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no have done better ’ Bat when 1 mfomaed him of the 
manner I had been served b) in\ ennous conntrj-men, of 
the fim'hmg scene m m\ own boose, of the screams of 
my women, of the speeches of my anfe’s rcktions, — and 
when I represented the very words, look, and attitude 
vilh which I made mj exit, far from haMng produced 
the sympathy I expected, his mirth was excited to such 
a d^ree that I thought the \eins in his forehead would 
have burst , and he actuall) rolled himself on his sofa 
in the convulsions of laughter 
‘But those Turks, those heavy bunhloes of Turks,’ 
roared he, still screaming with laughter , ‘ praise be to 
Albh ' I can see them now with their long beards, their 
great caps, and their empty heads, lielieiing all that the 
sharp-witted madman of Persia chose to tell them, and 
they would have gone on believing, had they not been 
undeceived by a similar species of madman. Bnt what 
have I to do in the business?’ said he to me. ‘I am 
neither \our father nor tour uncle, to interfere and make 
It np with your wifes relations , nor am I a cadi, or a 
mufti, w ho can yudge the case between y on ’ 

‘Xo,’ answered I , ‘but you are my refuge here, and 
the representative of God’s vicegerent upon earth , and 
you can see justice done me, and not let a poor un 
fntnded stranger be oppressed ’ 

The HsJJl receives a Commlsslott. 

Xow that I was thrown into the ambassador’s society, 
mv ideas took a new turn, and heanng matters discussed 
which had never even reached my understanding, I 
became more inquisitive. He seemed pleased to have 
found in me one who took interest m his views, and 
at length let me entirely into his confidence. One mom 
uig having received letters from his court, he called me 
to him, said that he wished for some pnvate conversa 
tion, and accordingly ordered every one to depart from 
before him except myselfi He made me sit, and then in 
a Ion voice said, ‘Hajji, I have long wished to speak to 
yon. Those who compose my suite, lielween you and I, 
do not possess the underatandmg I require. ’Tis true, 
the) are Persians, and are endowed with more wit than 
all the world beside, hut m-afiairs of the doiolei (the 
state) they are nothing, and rather impede than forward 
the busmess upon which I have been sent. Xow, praise 
be to Allah 1 I see that you are not one of them. You 
^ mudi of a man, one who has seen the world and its 
business, and something may come from out cf your 
hands. Aou are a man who can make play under 
another’s beard, and sack the marrow out of an affair 
Without touching its outside Such I am in want ofj 
and if you wall devote yourself to me, and to our Shah, 
the King of Kings, both my face as well as your own 
will be duly whitewashed and, by the blessings of our 
good destinies, both our heads will loach the skies ’ 
‘^^’hatever is of my strength,’ replied I, ‘is at your 
^^^vice. I am yonr slave and your servant, and I myself 
will place my own ear into your hand Order and com 
mand me by my head and eyes, I am ready ’ 

But a few months ago an ambassador from Europe 
ninved at the Gate of Empire, Tehran, and said he was 
tent by a certam Boonapoort, calling himself Emperor of 
•he French nation, to bring a letter and presents to the 
"’bah. lie cxliibited full powers, by which his words 
Were to be looked upon as his master's, and his actions 
“ hix actions , and he also affirmed that he had full 
instructions to make a treaty He held himself very 
102 
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high mdeed, and talked of all other nations of Franks 
as dirt under his feet, and not worth even a name He 
promised to make the Russians restore their conquests in 
Georgia to us, to pul the Shah m possession of Teflis, 
Baadkoo, Derbent, and of all which belonged to Persia 
in former times. He said that he would conquer India 
for us, and dnve the English from it, and, in short, 
whatever wc asked he promised to be ready to grant 
Xow, ’tis true, we had heard of the Trench before, and 
1 new that they made good cloth and nch brocades , but 
we never heard that they could do all this ambassador 
proclaimed However, we were not very long in 

doubt , for when the Enghsh infidels who trade between 
India and Persia, some of whom reside at Abusheher, 
heard of the arrival of this ambassador, they immediately 
sent off messengers, letters, and an agent, to endeavour 
to impede the reception of this Trenchmau, and made 
such extraordinary efforts to prevent his success that we 
soon discovered much was to be got between the nval 
dogs “By my croivn,’’ exclaimed the Shah, “all this 
cometh from the ascendant of my good stars Here sit 
I upon my throne, whilst the curs of unclearmess come 
from the north and the south, from the east and west, 
bringing me vast presents for the liberty of fighting and 
qnarrelhng at the foot of iL In the name of the Prophet, 
let them approach ' ’’ When I left the imperial gate, 
an ambassador from the English was expected, and the 
letters which I have just received are full of the cir 
cumstances of his proposed reception, and the negotia 
tioi6 on foot concerning it, — but the Sbah cannot well 
enter upon them before he hears from me, because, 
having been informed that specimens of all the different 
European nations were to be seen at Constantinople, 
each of whom had an ambassador there, he, m his 
wudom, has judged it expedient to despatch me hither, 
to oblam all the information of which we are so mudi m 
want, to clear np every doubt that exists in Persia about 
the French and Enghsh, and if possible to find out 
whether all they say of themselves be true or false. Now , 
Hajji,’ said the ambassador, ‘ I am only one man, and 
this IS a business, as I have found oat, sufficient for fiftv 
The Franks are composed of many, many nations As 
fast as I hear of one hog, another begins to grunt, and 
then another and another, until I find that there is a 
whole herd of them. As I told yon before, those who 
compose my suite are not men to help me in research, 
and I have cast my eyes upon you From your ever 
bons I exjiect much. You must become acquainted 
vnth some infidels , you understand the Turkish Ian 
guage, and they will be able to inform you of much 
that we want to know ’ 


The Hajji becomes an Authority on European 
Politics 


As soon as the ambassador had furnished me with an 
extract oK\»svaka}eh namek, or his instructions, I walked 
out to an adjacent cemetery to read it over undisturbed 
1 kept the paper carefully folded in the lining of my cap, 
and as it was my first initiation into public business, the 
pnncipal contents of it have remained in mv memory 
through life. The ambassador was, in the first place, 
enjoined to discover, in truth, what was the extent of 
that country called Frangistan, and if the Shah, known 
m Persia by the name of the Shahi Prank, or King of 
the Franks, actually existed, and which was his capital 
In the second place, he was ordered to discover how 
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manj ///, or tnlxi» of Franks, there ■nere , whether ihej 
were divided into Shehtritislueits and Sahrantsheenz, 
inhabitants of towns and dwellers in the desert, as 
in Persia, who were their khans, and how governed 
Thirdly, to inquire what was the extent of France, 

\ htthcr it was a tnbe of the Franks, or a separate king 
dom, and who was the infidel Boonapoort calling him 
self emperor of that country In the fourth place, his 
attention was to be turned particularly to what regarded 
the Inghz, who had long been known in Persia, by means 
of their broadcloth, watches, and pen knises He was 
to inquire what descnption of infidels they were, whether 
they lived in an island all the year round, without 
possessing any Lishlal (warm region) to migrate to m 
the summer, and whether most of them did not inhabit 
ships and cat fish , and if they did li\e there, how it 
happened that they had obtained possession of India , 
and he was to clear up that question so long agitated 
in Persia, how England and London were connected, 
whether England was part of London, or London part 
of England ’ 

I astly, he was ordered to wwite a general history of 
the Franks, and to inquire what would be the easiest 
method of making them renounce pork and wine, and 
com citing them to the true and holy faith — that is, 
to the religion of Islam Ilmang well pondered over 
this paper, 1 considered that it would be easy to get it 
answered through the means of a lattb, or senbe, attached 
to the then Reis Effendi, and tnth whom, during the 
short gleam of splendour and nehes which had shone 
upon me, I had formcil a great intimacy I knew the 
coFec house he frequented, and the hour when lie was 
most likely to lie found there , and although he was not 
much aadicted to talking, yet I hoped, as he sipped his 
cofiee and smoked his pipe (particularly if I treated him), 
his heart might expand, and I might obtain his real 
opinion Full of this idea, I immediately imparted it to 
the ambassador, who seemed so delighted that he at 
once did me the honour to take all the ment of it to 
himself I went to the coffee house at the proper 

time, and there found my friend 1 approached him 
with great demonstrations of fnendship, and calling 
to the waiting man, ordered some best Vemen coffee, 
which was served up as we sat one opposite the other 
In the course of conversation he pulled out his watch, 
when I seized the opportunity of introduc ng my subject 
‘That IS an European watch,’ said L ‘is it not?’ 

‘"^es, truly,’ said he, ‘there are none in the world 
beside.’ 

‘ Wonderful,’ ansv'ered I,— ‘those Franks must be an 
extraordinary people ’ 

‘ 'S es,’ said he , ‘ but they are Kafirs ’ (infidels) 

‘ In the name of Allah,’ taking my pipe from my 
mouth and putting it into his, ‘tell me something re 
spccting tlicm This Frangistan, is it a large country ? 
Where docs it^ 1 mg reside’’ 

‘ Wiat say \ou, friend?’ answered he, ‘a large 
country, do you ask’ A large country indeed it is, not 
governed by one king alone, but by many kings ’ 

But I have heard,’ said I, ‘it is composed of many 
tribes, all havang different names and different chiefs , 
still being, in fact, but one nation ’ 

\ ou may call them one nation if you choose,’ said he, 
and perhaps such is the case, for they all shave their 
chins, let their Imir grow, and wear hats,— they all wear 
tight clothes,— they all dnnk wane, cat pork, and do not 


believe in the blessed Mahomed But it is plain they 
are governed by many kings, see the numerous ambas 
sadors who flock here to jub their foreheads against the 
threshold of our Impenal Gate So many of theic dogs 
arc here that it is necessary to put one’s trust in the 
mercies of Allah, such is the pollution they create.’ 

‘In the name of the Prophet speak on,’ said T, ‘and 
I wall vvaate — Praise lie to Allah' yon arc a man of 
wasdom ’ Upon winch, whilst 1 took out my ml stand 
from ray girdle and composed myself to wnte, he stroked 
his beard and curled the tips of his mustachios, recollect 
mg wathm himself which were the principal nations of 
1 urope 

He prefaced his information by saying, ‘But why 
trouble yourself’ Tliey are all dogs alike, — all sprung 
from one dnngliill , and if there be truth in Heaven, and 
we believe our blessed Koran, all will bum hereafter m 
one common furnace But, stop,’ said he, counting his 
fingers ‘ m the first place, there is the Ntmse Ciaour, 
the Auslnan infidel, onr neighbours, a quiet, smoking 
race, who send us cloth, steel, and glassware , and are 
governed by a Shah springing from the most ancient 
race of unbelievers he sends us a representative to be 
fed and clothed Tlien come those heretics of Afusco 
vnlc.s, a most unclean and accursed generation Their 
counlrv IS so large that one extremity is said to be buned 
in tlcmal snows, whilst its other is raging with heat 
They are truly our enemy , and when we kill them, we 
cry Mashallah, praise be to God ' Men and women 
govern there by turns , but they resemble us inasmuch as 
they put their sovereigns to death almost as frequently 
as we do. Again, there is a Prussian infidel, who sends 
us an ambassador, Allah only knows why , for we are in 
no need of such vermin but you well 1 now that the 
Imperial Gate is open to the dog as well as the true 
believer, for the ram of Providence descends equally 
upon botli. IVhom shall 1 say next, in the name of the 
Prophet? Let us sec there are two northern un 
believers, living at the extremity of all things, — the 
Danes and Swedes They are small Inbcs, scarcely to 
lie accounted among men, although it is said the Shah 
of Denmark is the most despotic of the kings of Franks, 
not liaving even janis^anes to dispute his will , whilst the 
Swedes arc famous for a madman, who once waged a 
desperate war in Europe, canng little in what country 
he fought, provided only that he did fight , and who, m 
one of his acts of desperation, made his way into our 
borders, where, like a wild beast, be was at length 
brought to bav and taken prisoner Owang to this ar 
cumstance we were introduced to the knowledge of liis 
nation , or othenv ise, by the blessing of Allah, vve should 
nev er hav e known that it even existed I w ill mention one 
more, called Flemengs, infidels, dull, heavy, and boorish , 
who are amongst the Franks what the Armenians are 
amongst us, — havang no ideas beyond those of tlinfi, and 
no ambition beyond that of nehes Tliey used to send ns 
a sleepy ambassador to negotiate the introduction of their 
cheeses, butter, and salt fish, but their government has 
been destroyed since the appearance of a certain Boona 
poort, who (let them and the patron of all unbelief have 
their due) is in truth a man , one whom w e need not he 
ashamed to class with the Persian Xadir, and walh our 
own Suleiman ’ 

Here I stopped the Katib in lus narrative, and catch 
iDg at the name, I exclaimed, ‘ Boonapoort, Boonapoort, 
— that IS the word I wanted 1 Say something concern 
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jng liim, for I Imc licard he i-, a rue and a danng 
infidel 

‘ Vi hat can I sat said in\ companion, ‘ e-scept that he 
once Tvas a man of nothing, a mere soldier , and now he 
i3 the Sultan of an immens- nation, and giies the lair to 
all the Franks^ He did his best endear ours to molest 
os also, hr taking Egypt, and sent innumerable armies 
to conquer it , but he had omitted to tn the edge of a 
true liehcrcrs sword ere he set out, and was obliged to 
retreat, after having frightened a fe v Mamelul es and 
dnien the bedouins into their deserts ' 

‘But IS there not a cenain tribe o'" infidels called 
Inghr?’ said I, 'the most unaccountable people on 
■earb, who bit in an island, and m-ke pen kmies ’’ 

‘Ics, Iruh,’ said the Kalib, ‘thej, amongst the 
Franks, arc thO'C who for centunes have moat rubbed 
thar beads againn the imperial threshold, and who 
Iia c found mo t favour in the sight of our great and 
mognanimou;, Sultan They are powerful in ships, and 
in watches and broadcloth unnnlled ’ 

‘But wnat have you heard of their got cmmcnl ?’ said 
I ‘i-. It not composed of something besides a king’’ 

‘\es,' relumed he, 'sou liaic been nghtl) informed , 
but how can jouand I unacrsland the humours of such 
madmen’ They liave a Shah, ’us true , hut it is a farce 
to call him In that title. Tiici feed, clothe, and lodge 
him, gi\c him a vcarli income, surround him by all the 
•late and form of a throne, and mock him with a.s fine 
verdi and with as high sounding titles as we give our 
sovereigns , but a common Aga of the Janissanea has 
more power than he , he doe> not dare c\cn to give the 
bastinado to one of las own nziers, he his fault what 
It mav , whereas the Aga, if esqicdient, would crop the 
eats of half the cm, and still rccciso nothing but reward 
and encouragement Then they haic certain houses full 
■of madmen, who meet half the year round for the pur 
po'ts of quarrelling If one set sais white, the other 
cne' black , and they throw more words away in settling 
a common question than would suffice one of our muftis 
dunng a whole reign In short, nothing can be settled 
in the stale, be it onU whether a rclx-llious Aga is to 
base his head cut off and his property confiscated, or 
some such Infle, until these people have wrangled. 
Then what an. wc to belieic? Allah, the cVlraighly and 
Allvase, to some nations giveth v isdom, and to others 
folU ' Let us bless Him and our Prophet that we arc 
not hom to cat the misenes of the poor English infidels, 
hn, can smol- c our pipes in quiet on the shores of our 
own peaccfrl Bosphorus ' ’ 

After a pause, ‘Now,’ said I, ‘have I learnt all, or 
are tlicre more unbelievers’ By vour beard, tell me, 
for who Would have thought that the world ims so 
composed ? ’ 

lie reflected for some lime, and said, ‘Oyes, I forgot 
to mention two or three nations , but, in truth, they arc 
not worthy of notice There are Spanish, Portuguese, 
and Italian infidels, who eat their swine, and worship 
their jmage after their oivn manner, but who, in fact, 
are nothing eien amongst the Franks.’ 

I returned to my ambassador full of the information I 
had acquired, and all joyous at the success vihich had 
attended m\ first cssai in diplomatic life. He was 
delighted at the memoir I had drawn up from the 
matenals furnished me h\ the Katib, and as long as we 
remained at Constantinople daily sent me in searcli of 
further particulars, until wc both thought ourselves suffi 
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cienlly in force to be able to draw up a gcneml History 
of Europe, which the Centre of the Universe m his m 
struclions to the ambassador had ordered him to present 
! on his return Most assiduously did I apply myself in 
compoaing this precious morse! of history I made a 
rough draft, which was submitted to the correction of 
mv chief, and when he had seasoned its contents to llie 
palate of the King of Kings, softening down those parts 
winch might appear improbable, and adding to those not 
I sufficiently strong, he dcluered it o\cr to a clerk, who m 
j a fair hand transenbed the whole, until at length a very 
I liand-sonie volume was produced It was duly bound, 
ornamented, and inserted in a silk and muslin bag, and 
1 then the amlrassador conceived it might he fit to he 
I placed in the hands of the Shah 


T*h^rc trere ne^** editions of Bnha in 183^, 1835 1856 1863 

f c and between 1893 and 1897 tJierc were no less than three 
idmirable editions — one bjr Mr E G Eroivn'“ (1895), one by Lord 
Curxon (1895) and one b> Dr C J Wills (j£ 97X Sir Robert 
Moncf, so Jong British Arabassador at St Petersburg, uas Moners 
* nepheu 

I 

I lames Bnillic Trascr (1783-1856) also de- 
scribed tlie life and manners of the Persians by 
fictitious as well as true narratives Bom m 
Inverness shire, he travelled e\tcnsi\ely m India, 
Persia, and Central Asia, and wrote a senes of 
books of travel and stones of Oncntal adventure 
and romance, Flic Kuzsilbash, a Tale of KJiorasan 
(1828), and Its sequel, The Persian Adx,tnUirer 
Neither in bis travels nor m his tales did be show 
I tbc marvellous insigbt and notable literary skill 
I of Moner Fraser wrote also a Scotch story, The 
Highland Smuggle) s 


HciBcrt KiiomIcs (1798-1817) was humbly 
' bom at Gomcrsal near Leeds, and was sent to 
Richmond Grammar School by the kindness of 
I three clcrgvmcn. In i8i6, disappointed in his 
j hopes of a Cambndge career, he sent to Soutliey 
I his poem of 'The Three Tabernacles,’ desenbed 
as ‘written in the churchyard of Richmond, York- 
shire, and suggested by Matt xvii 4.’ Southey, 
struck by the evceptional promise of this work by 
a boy of eighteen, secured patronage for him , and 
some of his other a erses appeared in the magazines 
of the time. But the v oung poet died of consump 
tion just after his election to a Cambndge sizarship 
His one remembered poem has been praised by 
Dr Richard Garnett — extravagantly — for its solemn 
and tender pathos, exquisite diction and melody, 
and faultless finish , by the omission of the last 
verse and the transposition of the fifth and sixth, 
It would, he says, have made the impression of 
absolute perfection St Peter talked of building 
the three tabernacles ‘not knowing what he said ,’ 
and Knowles was at least as hazy in his ideas when 
he debated the propnety of building tabernacles 
to Ambition, Beauty, and Pride in the \orkshire 
churchy’ard The anapmstic measure is jerky 
(closelv resembling ‘Tlie Butterfly'’s Ball and the 
Grasshopper’s Feast’), and unsuitable to tlie 
solemn thoughts which, taken separately, are 
not far removed from commonplace, though, by 
reason of their subjects, impressive and othenvase 
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\\ell uorded. Yet as a whole the poem has touch- 
mg suggestions and a certain graae attraction 
especially for those ^\ho have learnt the poem in 
youth from a school-book. 

The Three Tabernacles 

Methmks it is good to be here, 

If thou ^\llt, let us build— but for uhom? 

Jlor Elias nor Moses appear , 

But the shadows of e\c that encompass with gloom 
The abode of the dead and the place of the tomb 
Shall we build to Ambition? Ah no ' 

Affrighted, he shnnketh arvu) , 

For see, they would pm him below 
In a small narrow c.ave, and, begirt wath cold clay. 

To the meanest of reptiles a peer and a prey 

To Beauty ? Ah no ' she forgets 
Tlie charms which she w lelded before , 

Yor knows the foul worm that he frets 
The skin which but aesterday fools could adore. 

For the smoothness it held or the tint which it wore 

Shall we build to the purple of Pnde, 

The trappings which dizen the proud ? 

Alas, they are all laid aside. 

And here ’s neither dress nor adornments allowed. 

But the long w mding sheet and the fnnge of the shroud 

To Riches? Alas' ’tisinaain. 

Who hid, in their turns have been hid , 

Tlie treasures are squandered again , 

A.nd here in the grate are all metals forbid 
But the tinsel that shines on the dark coffin lid 

To the pleasures which Mirth can afford, 

The ret el, the laugh, and the jeer? 

Ah ' here is a plentiful board ' 

But the guests are all mute as their pitiful cheer. 

And none but the worm is a reteller here 

Shall we build to Affection and Lot e ? 

Ah no ' they have withered and died, 

Or fled with the spint abote 
Friends, brothers, and sisters are laid side by side. 

Yet none hate saluted, and none have replied 
Unto Sorrow ? — the dead cannot gnet e , 

Not a sob, not a sigh meets rmne ear 
Wiich Compassion itself could relieve 
Ah, sweetly they slumber, nor love, hope, or fear , 

Peace I peace is the watchword, the only one here 

Unto Death, to whom monarchs must bow ? 

Ah no ' for his empire is knotvn, 

And here there are trophies enow ! 

Beneath the cold dead, and around the dark stone. 

Are the signs of a sceptre that none may disown. 

The first tabernacle to Hope w e w ill build, 

And look for the sleepers around us to nse ' 

The second to Faith, avhich insures it fulfilled , 

And the third to the Lamb of the great sacrifice, 

Who bequeathed 115 them both when He rose to the skies. 

Cliailcs Wolfe (1791-1823) w as bom at 
Dublin On the death of his father, a wellborn 
Kildare landholder, the family came to England, 
and the bo^ got his chief education at Winchester 
In 1809 he entered Trinity College, Dublin, gained 
a scholarship, and in 1814 took his BA In 1817 


his ‘Burial of Sir John Moore’ — the one short 
poem that has secured him immortality — was sug- 
gested by Southey’s imprcssne narrative in the 
Edmbnrs;h Annnal Regtsia of 1808 ‘Sir John 
Moore had often said that if he was killed m battle, 
he wished to be buned where he fell The body 
was removed at midnight to the citadel of Corunna. 
A grave was dug for him on the rampart there 
by a body of the 9th Regiment, the aides de camp 
attending by turns No coffin could be procured, 
and the officers of his staff wrapped the body, 
dressed as it was, m a military cloak and blankets 
The interment was hastened , for about eight m 
the morning some finng w as heard, and the officers 
feared that if a senous attack were made, they 
should be ordered away, and not suffered tp pay 
him their last duty" The officers of his f imily bore 
him to the grave, the funeral-serv'ice was read by 
the chaplain, and the corpse was covered with 
earth ’ WHien the ode was published anonv mouslv 
m an Irish newspaper in 1817, and rcpnnted m die 
same year m Blackwood and other magazines, it 
was asenbed to Byron and others of the most 
notable authors of the day , Shelley considered it 
not unlike a first draft by Campbell In 1817 
Wolfe took orders, and was curate first of Bally- 
clog m Tyrone, and then rector of Donoughmore. 
Symptoms of consumption appearing, he tned m 
search of health England, the south of France, and 
finally the sheltered Cove of Cork, and there he 
died 

In 1841 an otherwase unknown Scottish school- 
master sought to pluck the laurel from the voting 
author’s grave, claiming the ‘Bunal’ as his pro 
duction But Wolfe’s friends came forward, and 
established his right beymnd controversy , and the 
new claimant was forced to confess his imposture 
A still more curious debate as to the authorship 
of the poem was started m BtnlUys MtsceUany 
for 1837 by the ingenious ‘Father Prout,’ who had 
produced a Latin original for Campbell’s ‘ Hohen- 
linden,’ and Latin and French originals for many 
of Tom Moore’s best-known (and accordingly" 
plagiarised') songs Prout — Mahony, that is — 
calmly" alleged that ‘The Burial of Sir John Moore’ 
was but a clever version of French verses by an 
unknown author on the huiried burial of Colonel 
de Beaumanoir, killed in the defence of Pondi 
cherry m 1790-91 against Sir Eyre Coote, and 
m evidence he produced the verses — surpnsingly 
vmtsemblabh French verses like this 

De minnit e’etmt I’heurc, et solitaire et sombre. 

La lune oflrait d peine un debilc rayon. 

La lanteme luisait pdniblement dans I’onibre, 

Quand de la baionette on creusa la gazon 

Obviously the one set of verses was a very" close 
rendenng of the other, and Mahony'’s vv itty my sti- 
fication was accepted for a while by some sensible 
persons , and ev en now the mare’s nest is from 
time to time rediscovered (as in a letter to the 
Spectator, 8th September 1900) by somebody who 
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usuillj refrains from citing bis authont) Wolfe’s 
other poems — apart from mere boyish rhj-mcs, 
little over a dozen in number — confirm the impres- 
sion that the author of the ‘Bunal’ had in him 
poetic sensibilities and the gift of utterance. 

The Burial of Sir John Moore 
Not a drum uas heard, not a funeral note, 

As his corpse to the rampart we humed , 

Isot a soldier discharged his farewell shot 
O’er the graie where our hero we buned. 

We buned him darkly at dead of night, 

The sods with onrba>onets turning, 

By the struggling moonbeams’ mistj light. 

And the lantern dimlv burning 

No useless coffin inclosed his breast, 

Not in sheet nor in shroud we wound him , 

But be lay like a wamor taking his rest, 

\Vith his martial cloak around him. 

Few and short were the prayers we said. 

And we spoke not a word of sorrow , 

But we steadfastlj gazed on the face that was dead, 

And we bitterly thought of the morrow 

We thought, as we hollowed his narrow bed. 

And smoothed dosvn his tonel> pillow. 

That the foe and the stranger would tread o’er his head. 
And we far awaj on the billow 1 

Lightl) they 11 talk of the spint that 's gone. 

And o er his cold ashes upbraid him — 

But little he 11 reck, if they let him sleep on 
In the grave where a Bnton has laid him 

But half of our heavy task was done, 

W hen the clock struck the hour for rclinng , 

And we heard the distant and random gun 
That the foe was sullenly firing 

Slowlj and sadly we laid him down, 

From the field of his fame fresh and gory , 

W’c carved not a line, and we raised not a stone— 

But we left him alone wiih his glory ! 

To Mary 

If I had thought thou couldst have died, 

I might not weep for tlice , 

But I forgot, when by thy side. 

That thou couldst mortal be 
It never through my mind had passed 
The time would e’er be o er. 

And I on thee should smile rav last, 

AnJ thou shouldst smile no more. 

And still upon that face I loot , 

And think ’twill smile again , 

And still the thought I will not brook, 
rhat I must look in vain 
But when I spcal — thou dost not say 
Wliat thou ne’er left’s! unsaid , 

And now I feci, as well I may, 

■sweet Marv, thou art dead 

If thou wouldsl stay e’en as thou art, 

\1I cold and all serene, 

I still might press thy silent heart, 

\nd where thy smiles have lyam 


While e’en thy chill bleak corse I have 
Thou seemest still mine own , 

But there I lay thee in thy grave — 

And I am now alone 

I do not think, where'er thou art, 

Thou bast forgotten me , 

And I, perhaps, may soothe this heart. 

In thinking too of thre 
\ et there was round thee such a dawn 
Of light ne’er seen before, 

As fiincy never could have drawn. 

And never can restore. 

Thu touching lync, to the Insh nir Gramachrec wav cempoaed 
by Wolfe, he tells ns, after he had sung the air over and over again, 
tin he burst uito a flood of tears. Wolfe s fiterarj Ktrrnmt mainly 
sermnns and poems were piibluhcd with a Memoir in iSty b> Arch 
deacon RusiclL The poems were edited by Litton Fall.incrin 1904. 

Thomas Pnnslc (1789-1834), the first name- 
worthy contributor to the colonial literature of 
British South Africa, was bom at Bluklaw m 
Roxburghshire, studied at Edinburgh Univcrsitv, 
and in 1811 entered the Register House, the 
Scottish Record Office, as a transcriber of old 
documents He took earlv to wnting’, had a share 
(1817) in the beginnings of Blackv/oocTs Magazine 
in its first (unsuccessful) stage, before Blackwood 
assumed the management himself, and was author 
of Scenes of Teviotdak, Cphevierides, .and other 
poems, which show that he possessed something 
more than fine feeling and cultivated taste 
Although Irom lameness ill fitted for a life of 
hardship, Pnngle, witli his father and several 
brothers, emigrated to the Cape of Good Hope 
in 1820, and there established a little township or 
settlement named Glen Lynden He afterwards 
removed to Cape Towai, where he became libra- 
rian, taught, and tned journalism The maga- 
zine and newspaper he projected and edited v ere 
the first things of the kind published at the 
Cape. But he ventilated colonial gncvanccs and 
frankly discussed the arbilrarv proceedings of the 
Government, and having had both his papers 
suppressed by the Governor, and having refused 
to bind himself to abstain from commenting on 
governmental pohev, he relumed to England in 
1826, and earned a livelihood b\ his pen He was 
for some time editor of the annual, Friendslnfs 
OJfcrtns;, and in the issue for 1834 published one 
of John Ruskin’s very first poems — tint on Salz 
burg His services were also cngag-cd by the Anti- 
Slavery Society, and as its sccrctarv he worlcd 
zealously until within a few months of his death 
His last work was the reissue of his poems on 
African subjects, the Afncm Skelches (reprinted in 
1902 1 , together with the Xarrati-e 0/ a ResniertLe 
tj South Africa, a graphic record of his sojourn 
beneath the Southern Cross , alrcadv he foresaw m 
vision a ‘Bntish South Afncan Empire’ to wliicli 
the equator might ‘prove no ultimate limiL’ Of 
the poem that follows, Cokndge, in an unusually 
enthusuastic mood, said it wns ‘among the two or 
three most perfect Iv nc poems in our language.’ 
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No critic would now idmit such a culojjislir 
judsnicni, lliough the poem his i distmclnc note 
of Its own, ind it certamlj helped to fimiluribc 
Pringle’s gcncrition of home 1 cepers with South 
African words and ideas— \lci, Hoof, ind hirroo, 
knal ind cominindu , with K ifTir ind Htcliii in i 
legends, ind the siifierings of ill three mtue rices 
at the hinds of the w lute in in 

Afar In tho Dosort 
Afir in the Desert 1 l'>\e to rule, 

With the silent lliesli lw)j ilonc hy mj siile 
\\ hen the sorrow w of life the s jnl o creast, 

Ami, sick of the present, 1 tnni to tile pist , 

Wlien the eje is siiOnseil with regretful te im, 

1 rom tile foml recolleelions of former >e irs , 

Ami the sh^^low^ of tilings lint hire Ion, since He I 
1 lit orcr the hmn hi e the gho-'ts of the <lewt 
llnghl riMom of glorv — ihil vninsheil lt» "-ixm , 

Di) (Iremis — lint ilepirtnl ere nnnhomi s noon 
Atlichnienl'- — In file or hv filsehor*-) rilt , 

ConipiiUons of eirlr ilij--— lo l <sr left , 

Ami niv Nitire I iml— who i nngn. il innie 
Thrills to im heiit hi e cleetrie flstne , 

1 he home of m) ehiMliooil — the Inimts of nn prime. 
All the pis-iions iml secnc-. of that riptnrons linu 
When the feelings were )onng anil the world wi, new, 

1 il c the fresh huwers of I den nnfoldiii; to new ' 

All- all now forsil en, forgotten, foregone ' 

Ami T, 1 lone exile remembered of none, 

Mr high urns alnmloncrl, niv goo I nets undone — 
Awc-vry of ill tint is under the sun , 

W’lth tint sidness of henri which no stringer tinr cm 
I 11) to the He eil if ir from nnn | 

1 

\fir in the iJe nt I lore to ride, 

^Yllh the silent Hush Ixi) ilone hr nir side 
^Yhen the wild turmoil of this wcin omc life, 

W'lth Its scenes of opprcsaioii, eorrupuon, ind -Infc 
J he proud nnn s frown, and the Insc m in s leir 
\nd the scomer s hugh, in I the sufferer s teir 
And nnhce iml me nine s, md fds hood iml folK, 
Dispose me to musing ind dirl mel uieholr , 

When ni) bo om is full, rntl ni) iluuighls ire hi„h, 

And 111 ) soul 15 sicl mill the bondiniii's sigh — 

Oh then, llicre is freedom, iml jor, an 1 piuh , 

Afir in the Desert ilonc to nde 1 

There is riplnre to rniilt on the clumping siccrl, 

\nd to boiiml lui) rrith the cigle's speed, 

W ith the dcilh fniight lirelock in ni) Ixand — 

T he onl) law of the Dcrert land 

Afar m the Desert I lore to nde, 

Whlh the silent Hush ho) ilone h) ni) side , 

Away — arri) from the dwelling-, of men, 
by the wild deer’s hiiint b) the buff do’s glen , 

I!) rille)a remote, where the onbi pla)s , 

W'hcre the gnu, the gizellc, iiul the hartchcest grare , 
Vnd the gemshol and climl unhunted rcehiic 
By the skirts of gray forests o’erhung with wild line , 
And tho elephant browse"? at pence in his wood , 

And the rirer horse gimlxils unseated in the flood 
And the mighty rhinoceros rvillows it will 
In the 'Jey where the mid isa is dnnking his fill 

Afir m the Desert I lore to nde, 

W lUi the silent Bush bo) ilonc by my side 
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South Africa. The hrst of the folloinng passages 
describes his cxpencnce of the Boers after he had 
learnt Dutch enough to communicate wath them 
and preach to the ‘ Colonial ’ Hottentots , the 
second was added just before the publication of 
the Narratr’e m 1834. 

Boer Nelg-hbottrg In 1820 
I thus found mjsclf all at once, and not a Iiltle to my 
oven surpnst^ performing the novel and somewhat incon 
gnious functions of a sort of cinl and mihtary officer, of 
a medical practitioner, religious instructor, engineer, archi- 
tect, gardener, plasterer, cabinet maker, and, I might 
add, Unker ' In short, I was dnaen to do the bcsl I 
could in the peculiar po:,ition in which arcumstanccs 
had placed me , and when (as was frcqucntl) the case) 
mt om knowledge and the cvpenence of o hers faded 
me, I was obliged to trust to ‘mother wit’ 

About tins period we avere somewhat teased hr Sunda) 
visits from our Dutch African neighbours of the lower 
part of the Glen Lyndert vallej and the Tarka. Solicit 
ous to keep upon fnendlj terms with tliesc people, I 
alwajs male it a point to rcceiae them courteousl), and 
usually asked them to dme with me But finding that 
thej made a practice of aasilingr us on Sundajs, cither 
to gratifi idle curioaity or with a anew to commercial 
dealings, I fell upon a scheme w hich cffectuall) relieved 
us from this annoj-ancc. I tool care to acquamt them 
that It a -as contrary to our pniiaples to traruact secular 
business on the Simdaj , and aahen an) of them came, 1 
ofiered them a seat among m) Hottentot audience, and 
malted them to read aloud the Sunda) sera ice Few of 

them, I found, could read caen Uie A'eaa Testament anth 
out much stammering and spelling , and the) considered 
It, morcoaer, a shocking di^radation to sit down amidst 
a group of Hottentots We aaere tlicrcfore specdil) 
relieaed altoge her from their Sundaj aisitations. In 
other respects, we found them gcncnll), lion ever uncul 
tivated, bj no means disagreeable neighbours The) 
were cxccedingl) shrewd at bargain making, it is true, 
and too sharp sometimes eacn for cautious Scotch 
men, but the) a'-cre also gcneralla aail and good 
natured, and, according to the custom of the conntn, 
catrcmela hospitable On the avholc, their demeanour 
to us, whom thea might be suppo ed natunill) to regard 
avith e.acccuing jcalousa, if not' dislike, was tar more 
fricnJly and obliging than could, under all the arcom 
stances, haae been anticipated 

Vision of a British South African Empire 
Iva), more, hoac er Ltopian such ‘visions’ roaj 
apjiear to some pcopk, I a all acnlure to predict that 
if some such s)'s em (I speak of the pnncipk, not of 
the details — avhic'i mav p,rhap> require to lie greatl) 
altered from this rude outline] shall be now adopted, 
and judiciottsla and per cvcnngl) earned into op.ration, 
aae shall at na renio c jicno'l 'ace the iribes beyond the 
frontier camesila soliciting to be received under the pro 
tcction of the colona. O’" to be embr’ceal aaathin its limits 
and junsdietion. Tlic natiae tnbes, 111 ebort, arc 

read) to throw themselves into our amis I.tt us open 
our arms cordialla to embrace them as men and as 
brothers. Let Us enter upon a ne a anl no! kr career 
of conquest Ixtt us subdue savage bfnea Ira jusdice, 1 
b) kindness b) the talisman of Chnstian tmlh ly'l us | 
ikiis go forth, in the name and under the bkAing of 1 


God, gradual!) to extend the moral influence, ar I, if it 
Ih. thought desirable, the temtona! bounJar_, aha of 
our colona, until it shall liecome an Lmpirc, embracing 
‘'outhem •bfrica from the Kcisi and the Gareep to 
Afozambique and Cape iS'egro — and to a hich, perad 
aenturc, m after days, eacn the equator dnll proae no 
ultimate limit 

Ti ere n a Life of Pringh^ by J ei ch Rilchte, pTeIljt''d to il-- 
Petticttl irtffAsitSy)}. 

Trancls Etfcrton, Earl of Ellc'ancrc 

(1800-57J, second son of the first Duke of Suther- 
land, was bom in London, .and educated at Eton 
and Chnst Churcli, Oxford He sat for Blctch- 
inglc), Sutherland, and South Lancashire, and was 
Insh Sccrctar) (1S2S-30) and Secrctarj for W ir 
(1830} In 1833, on succeeding to the Bridgewater 
estates, he assumed the name of kgerton, in heu of 
Lea eson-Gow er, and in 1846 aaas created Farl of 
Ellesmere He translated a large numlicr of books 
on mihtan, histor), on subjects Italian, Turkish, 
and Chinese, and on things in general, in prose 
and in serse, from French, German, apd Italian 
— from Dumas, Victor Hugo, Goethe, Schiller, and 
others— his Fausi being perhaps his feeblest claim 
to remembrance, for it was ncilbcr vigorous nor 
faithful His oaan poems were graceful, Ksug 
U/red zxiii. Bluchard were plajs 

Joscpli Blnuco 'Bliitc (1775-184O, a 

Spaniard b> birth, has the glon of having 
written wliat was bj Colendge overpraised as 
‘the finest and most grandl) conceived sonnet 
m our language’— save for a single unimportant 
exception, his one poem He was bom at 
ScvaJlc, son of an Insli Catholic nierdiant seitlctl 
in Spam who had translated lus name of White 
to Blanco and become practicalK a Spaniard 
Ordained a pnest in 1799, he acted for i wink 
as chaplain and confessor, but hai tng lost his 
faitl), he came in 1810 to London, added WTiite 
to his name, and for four vcars edited a monthlv 
Spanish paper, subsidised b) tlie English Govern- 
ment and designed to stir up national feeling 
against the French, then in Spam lie received 
an English pension of £2^0, was tutor to I ord 
Holland’s son (1S15-16), ind was idmittcd to 
Anglican orders l^Iade a member of Oriel 
College, he became the intimate of Newman and 
Pusev, who learnt much from lus knowledge of 
Catholic tlicolog) He was for a tunc tutor m 
WTiatclv’s famih at Dublin (1832-35], and becan-c 
a Protestant clnmpion, but fled to Liverpool 
when he found hinisclf gndualh dnvea to become 
a Unitarian. 1 hough he worked diligerulv at 
Enghsii, he was never ihorcU£,hl) it home in 
It, but he ptibh'hcd Lfllsis /ton S/ r ;; h I'ct 
Txiaado Drdlitdo (1822', h Ictiud /. Sutnes 
against Cathohasm (1S25'', Srct/'f Tra-t’s aj 
an Insn GcntUinai tr Scrnl rf a I'l 

(m answer to Moores, i833\ aad o'bcr works 
bo h in English and Span sh His A.utob ' grap u 
(edited b) J H Thom, 1845) s reviewed in G'ad 
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stone’s Gl^oiitiics llie follo\Mng {yUmfiHt}, I2lb 
beptember 1891) is his htcsl tcrsion of the. ‘ Sonnet 
on Night ’ 

Mjsicrioiis Night ' when our firvt p-ircnt knew 
Thee from report diMne, nnd henrd ih) mine, 

Lid he not tremble for this gocxll) frame, 

This glorious canopj of light nnd blue ? 

But througli a curtain of translucent dew, 

Batherl in the rajs of the great setting llame, 
Hesperus with the host of heaven came 
And lo ' Creation broadened to man’s view ' 

\\ ho could have guessed such darkness laj concealed 
Within th) iKams, O Sun? or who divined, 

When bud nnd (lower and insect lav revealed, 

1 hou to such countless worlds badst made us blind ’ 
WHiv should we then shun Death witli anxious strife’ 
If I ight conceals so much, vvhcrcforc not I ifc? 

The Second Lord Thiirlon (Em\ \ri) 
Hovfll Thuklow, 1781-1829), minor poet, was 
the son of the Ifishop of Durliani and nephew 
and successor (in the pccrigc) of the Lord 
Chancellor (see page 631) Horn in London and 
educated at the Cliartcrhousc .and Magdalen 
College, Oxford, from 1810 onwards he ptib 
hshed scNeral collections of poem-, which, amid 
much afTcctation and some had taste— sarcasti 
callj dealt with bj ''loorc, lijTon, tnd the 
critics— contain not a little real poeirv Cli irle-s 
Lamb said of Ins work ‘A profusion of verbal 
dainties, with a disproportionate lack of matter 
and arcumstance, is, I tlimk one reason of the 
coldness with which the public has received the 
poetrj' of a nobleman now living, winch, upon 
the score of exquisite diction alone, is entitled 
to something better than neglect I will venture 
to copj one of Ins sonnets m tins place [the 
Lomlon Magazt>tc\ w Inch for quiet sw ectness 
has seared) its parallel m our language.’ 

To a Wntor-blrd 

0 melanchol) bud, a vv inter’s daj 

1 hou slandcst by the margin of the pool, 

And, taught b) God, dost llij whole King school 
To patience, which all evil can alhj 
God has appointed tlici. die lish thy prey , 

And given thyself a lesson to the fool 
Unthnfty, to submit to moral rule, 

And his unthinking course by thee to weigh 
There need not scliools, nor the professor s chair. 
Though these Ik goo< 1 , tnic w isdom lo imparl 
He who has not enough, for these, to spare 
Of time, or gold, may yet amend Ins heart. 

And leach his soul, by brooks and nvers fair 
Nature is always vvasc m cv cry part 

More frequently quoted, and at least cqualh 
characteristic, is the follow ing 

Song to May 
May I queen of blossoms. 

And fulfiBmg flow ers, 

W'ith vv hat pretty music 
Shall vv c cli\rm the hours ? 


Will tliou have pipe and rctal, 

Blown in the open mead { 

Or to the lute give lice 1 
In the { teen Ikiv erv ? 

Tlioii hast no need of m, 

Or pipe or wire , 

Tliou hast the pnl'lcn Ik*- 
Kif-enctI with (ire 
And many thou and more 
Songsters, that time a lore, 

1 illmg earth’s f rassy fio-jr 
With new dtstrr 

Tliou bait liiv mighty herdj, 

Tniue, an 1 free livers , 
l.)ouht not, tliy muMC too 
In the deep rncff , 

And the wl o’c plumv ihght, 

W arhhng the I'av an 1 nigh — 

Lp at llu pates of light, 

■s-e, the lark sitiwct ’ 

W her w nil the jacinth 
< ov foun'ainv arc Ires'^d , 

\ml for the mournful bird 
Grccnvsoo-ls are drtAScsI 
Tleat did for Tereei pine t 
Then shall ojr 'oit„ Ik thmc. 

To whom our hearts ladmc 

'lav , Ik thoB hk- ' 

Holicrt rollolv (179S-J827), a yo-mg ticcn- 
inte of the United Secession Church, strvivetl 
I only a few months the publican an of his nioat 
' notable worl, //t Cnwrie c/" Tme, which sjicedily 
' attained grc.at yKipiilanlv, e«pca dlj among ‘serious' 
people m bcothiul Many who scarecK ever 
dipped into mcKlcrn poetry were tcraptcil to read 
a vvork V hich set forth tneir theological tenets m 
this unwonted and impressive fonn , while for less 
devout readers the jKicm hid force anti onginahtv 
enough to attract, in spite ol us theme The 
Ciitirrf of Tiwf IS a long b1ank*vcrse poem m 
ten twoks, wniten in a style lint sometimes 
inmates Milton, and ml other times resembles the 
work of Cowper, IJlair, and 1 oung In describing 
the spiritual hfe and dtstmv of man, the seer vanes 
the rehgtous speculattons of an unhesitating Cal 
vimst with episodical pictures and nairalncs I he 
poem is oflcn harsh, turgid, and antipathetic , its 
worst fault — ill but inseparable from the subject 
and plan — is us tcdionsncss , whole sections arc 
like a dull sermon in blank verse. But those who 
welcomed it vvarmlv were more m the nght than 
the modems who neglect it uttcrlv , there arc 
many supnstnglv fine things in it ‘The Com sc 
of 1 tnti' said Professor Wilson, ‘for so voung a 
man is a v.ast achievement He has much to 

learn m composition But the soul of poctrv 
IS there, though often dimlv developed , and manv 
passages there arc, and long ones too, that heave 
and hurry and flow along in a div me enthusiasm ’ 
Tlic encouraging critic of tins scnptural poem is, 
be It remembered, the Kit North who loved cock- 


Robert Pol Ink 


fiiihtinp, and dealt <^o £C\crd} vath CoVndf'c, 
Wordiuorth, and Keats 

J’ollok \ a*- bom at the farm of N'orih M<y.r- 
housc in the parish ofEnylcsham in Renfre; shire, 
and after some schooling- at Atcarns and htnmet, 
and a bnef interlude of cabinet m d mg, u is sent 
to the Unncrsii} of CLas/or AVhiJc he uas a 
student of dninit; m the Hall of the Un.tcd Seces- 
sion Church, he arose a senes of pro^c TaUs of l/to 
Coveuanta r, published anon mouslj The Courji 
of Tune vras all \ ntten in the eighteen monilis 
between the end of 1824 and the middle of t8i6, 
laeforc his last term at the disinitj hall , and was 
published in the spring of 1827 b% IJlackuood on 
the adiicc of Professor \\ ilson and ‘PeUa’ Moir, 
who l>oih gate higliK comphmentan lerdiets 
on the poem \ ith the somcv hat formidable 
title I’ollolv was dulj 'licensed to prcsach Uic 
gosiicl’ m Ma> , preached his first sermon after 
license III the church of Dr John Rrowai, father 
of the author of Rob ord hts Frui ds, and re 
ccivcd kmdl} courtesj and encouragement from the 
htcran patriarch of a long past generation, lienrj 
Alackcnric, the ‘Man of Feeling,’ now oier c ght> 
four jenrs of age. The poet probationer was fast 
becoming famous but pulmonars disaasc had 
declared itself, and it was evident that he was 
doomed to an carl> grave, llic aneicl) and cfTori 
of composition had aggravated the malad> , the 
milder air of Shirlc) Common near Soudiampton 
brought no improvement, and after hngcmg a 
fev weeks, the vtcfitn died on die i/di of 
bcplcinber 

This dcscnption of Lord B>ron was one of 
*he two pissages first read h) iLon that moved 
him to his unevpcctedU fncmtlj and fivourable 
judgment of the Count of Ttn, 


An 1 first in nmbimg adiao! Ikij dvrj, 
rtolamiia s moii Ham walks, and healh girt I-l cs, 

\nd s'orv telling ,dcnv, and foinls and broot s 
\nd twaiP as dew I'mp" pure and fair, h i s^l 
A\ lib grandeur fdle !, and mdc. U an I love 
Tlien travel came, and too' him wbetc be v-n! c-i 
He cilfev aw. Ml 1 CO irl', re I pni cciv p np 
\ti 1 mu^c 1 a’jnc ea anc cn n a.,nta)n I row j 
All i lat te-l on bailie lielJs wbeix valour f lUgbt 
In o 1 -r davT cn ! m Mrd oa rwiai gro 
Wi'a jearv an 1 dnnk from c' ! and fa! 11 I 045 ucl't , 
At^l pi vJ el tb'- vine tint ir Kara pre p’ n', pV^^Ved 
\ri I nil id cn Cti Jv loribv ar 1 <'n ge 
or c 'em in vr ! anu < a 1 deii— ' 
rii" li a ttanho'ever cu ntrv •'an 
lb' ' ’ ' irvptu tlcmi dv c 1 , 

\t gb' (b t CO'" ! rviare cv|viil re' e t’ e vj 

Tlnil ■— b* I'f 1 , at 1 n all ate 1 

He adie-' 1 > 1 -'p ' i ' . "■» b-a-,’ ra a" -t 

\v ->me van riVcT ' f n 'b , > ue, 

Kv,i 1 rvban lew i r - !-"J, mt ’ 

An ’ < d new f } — a ", ir il 1 n an i e 1 - 

Avdic'e I-" 1 ’’ e-I V r-r in 1 — f 1 b 

in I 5 ' Ten btv ff-ab a rr m .. v 

And V tell c-Jenl -'r 1 7' ’•••*■ 

'll e if, i ''asdi'.’ ■* ’ <1 c' t 


I 
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1 

1 

I 

1 
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I 

1 

I 


:9i 

le-aealSi !* e - '■"* <rx ! ' t'r w ' 

lie fro I aloi e di'-ni'a ’n ' a , - ' jo t •!. ’ 

Tin table l tb jn-’i* , a J ! rn" ’ v s,a jj" • -w g a’ 

It VC 3 r..e 1 ? ere! be -rn^ ”, ‘h Aal If! " 

He seem'd an 1 ’ ! n" o /n a"'"e, f-r" 1 1 •' 

At vvad V I'S all 1 er ri'>(i'n 1 m- w v 
! Ic Iiid b 1 ’ 'ml epo ‘ ibe t iin i t cijCr," 

\cd p’ jr>l Lmiliar vs'l hsfr rjr ! 

btC'j'I 00 llic Mf-", ' o 1 on tb kpnn \ "c- , 

\n 1 V I'll ibc than ’'r Uike 1 , 3 * fi ’ to bi'C ‘ , 

Aid woic bivgtfl r 1 o*' ll r bt'u'nii v-,-", 

III vjvaoive tni'i — ibc I '■ tni"g r ) wing. 

U hidt, as tb" foe ej v t>^ tlic dfs' iCl <1 v! 

'I telling upon the ' Tin in veiigci > c smr" a' — 

T) cn 1 I'D"'!, en ! w ‘b (be g-as, lop,*-- v' ' iL'g 
Ills evening .cj"," I'eti'ilb Ini f-e , Ciinvrt'T' 

Ori-at nan ' the r. ' oas , - 3 - 1 , an 1 v m 'e'C ' n - ' , 
All 1 prai "d an 1 iilan^ C'llel b tva ) tvI 
Ui s \\ ro e in fv'onr o'” bn w ic’ c-tr- , , 

\nd I ingv 10 ( 1 ) bin her )..r U/A il b, bt 
1 biiv full of Iilk', fi tlerv.btP'jr fv m , 

Ik>ond dcs ne, bevond mnV' tri 'ull, — 

He died— 111 . tiled of wl It ? flfwrcicle rm' 

Hnnl even ci p 0 ' jt v, bca ' 1 rverp trenp 
Of fame ilrvnk cativ, de-ji’v dmk , dranl fV' 4 ' 1 ’a 
n at CO nntnii milli'm; m'gbt have tji cncl.e t 1 1 ,’i 1 
Ctblrat, becau c there vva, ro ii re to drnk 

tltrml - It) 

Loto 

Had love, fir' lovi t! 01 lont th't t„n « a'l ’ i 
Hie spall 11 " cream o' di rim" s ’ b > c Ij-t , 

Tbe sdl cn down of 1 a, p n- is 01 p’ete ' 

Hi eerrer o' ibe lift, gtaitej rf jnv 
bite galbcird ac 1 M kclel viiii, 1 er Lar I, 

\11 fine I rc’i 1 e*, ah Ciimt ' , ' Is 
A'! r're fdoara -11 div-rc" s, iniU, 

HI ll leigl Is, il! Or' rg t’s (f ( U tl e c ! 

AnlbrtJgb Ilic b dv ciixtore ! c c, * lino’ 
ddii 1 "aT w i'b all ijV 'aivcatfl! c 
Hjt wbo v'oa'J lint cap , 0 " vvbiiS r r’ t’T'ecr - 
'Icsi nil iivan I "in ' 1 * t'c i je— ^ 

Of cn I) love, -rd i^-e-'c irfti ij-v u-f 

Il w as an eve f f 34 i,"in v I w! - ' " i^st 
Tiie CO o fe’ )s L’t' Tl la t jt (' '1 1 -rj 1 *, 

S iVmI nad) f r If e t'Otj" j g' i r- 1 ! ir 1 
\r I v!i t! s vt r ’ s'r;- 1 "" Uv N 'j r '"si "1 

In Jer Cl n*'-mp,''|evi ( r 1 j 
I Maker \ow se I ll -r It - , - * 
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Robert Pollok 


Bcjoml the A\a\c and hitlicr now repurtd, 

Nigluh, the unul, b) God's nil set mg c^c 
Seen onl}, while she sought this boon alone— 

‘ Ikr loNcr’s sifet) and his quid return ’ 

In hol>, humble attitude she kiiexled, 

And to her liosoin, fair a-, mooiibcani, jiiessed 
One hand, the other hfteil up to heaeen 
Her c\e, upturned, bright as the star of niorii, 

1 or all are friends in heaven, nil faithful friends , 

And man) friendships in the da)s of time 
Begun, are lasting here, and growing still 
So prow's our> evermore, Ixjth their and iniiie 
Nor Is the hour of lonci) wall foigot 
In the wide dc ert wlure the view was laige 
I’lea ml were neanv secnev, hut mo t lo me 
1 he ohtude of vast eatent uiitouehed 
li) hand of art, where mime sowed herself, 

And ri-apeal her crops whose gamienls were the rlouds , 
Whose mmsliels, hroolts whosc lamps, the moon and 
W hole organ choir, the voice of main waters , [stan , 
W litr-e Irinqiiets, moniing ih Ws , whose heioea, florin- 
Whose warriors, inightv win Is who clovers (lowers 
W Im e orators, the tliun lerholls of (jod , 

W liosL pilaces, the eveilaslm^ hill< 

Who celling, lieivms unfallioniahle hluc 
\nd from whose to 1 v turrets, liatlhd hq h, 

Prospect immense spread out on all suhs r<iund. 

Lost iiov lienevth the v cll in and the mini 
Ivow vv dle-U with lulls that slept diove the storm 

(f ro a tl ' t. \ ) 

Happiness 

Will ihcr in crowds or s ditude-s, m streets 
Or shadv glove's dwell Hnppmc s, it ‘e'ciiis 
In vain to as! , her rwture mal es it vain , 
riirnigh pacts much, and hermits, tall cd and sung 
Of hrouKs and cr)stal founts, and wccjiing dew , 

And nivrtle Ijowers, and sehtar) vale , 

And With the nvmph made as i^^nations there. 

And wooesl Imr with a love sicl oaten rceil 
And sagii too, although Ic s ]x sitive, 

Advised their sons to court her m the shade ’ 

Dehtioiis babble all I W as lia]ipine-i , 

Was self approving, God apjireivmg jov , 

In drops of dew, however pure ? in gale-s, 

However sweet? m wells, Imweser ele-ir? 

Or groves, however thick with verdant shade? 

Iruc, these were of themselves exceaalmg fur. 

How fair at mom and even I worth) the walk 
Of loftiest mind, and gave when all within 
Was right, a fe-ast of overllowing bliss , 

But Were the occasion, not the cause ofjo) 
riic) wal ed the native fountains of the soul 
W liieh slept licfore, and siine'd the hoi) tides 
Of feeling up, giving the lie-art to drml 
Trom Its ov n Ire'a-snres draughts of por'^ect sweet 
1 he Christian faith, vihicli belter 1 new the heart 
Of man, him thither sent for peace, and thus 
Declared W ho finds it, let him find it there , 

Who finds It not, for ever let him seek 
In vam , 'tis God's moal hoK, changeless will 
Pnie Hapinness had no loeahlies. 

Iso tones provincial, no peculiar garb 
Where Dut) went, she went, with Justice went, 

And went with Meekness, Chantv, and I ove 
Where'er a tear was dried, a vvounded heart 
Bound up, a hnnsed spint with the dew 
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1792 Bums wrote in his first 
letter to Gcorje 1 homson 
‘Apropos, if jou are for 
English ^erses, there is on 
mj part an end of the matter 
Whether in the simplicit) of 
the ballad or the pathos of 
the song, I can onlj hope to 
please myself m being allowed at least a spnnkling 
of our name tongue.’ So that Bums, who fairlj 
represented the practice of his older contempo 
ranes, and who became the standard of all later 
wnters of Scottish terse, followed RamsaUs non- 
descript and elastic linguistic pnnciple, and with 
better taste and mstly greater command of his 
instmraent wrote — at times mdiscnminatelj — 
almost pure English, ncarlj the broadest sun i\ ing 
temacular, or a broken English, more or less 
largcU ‘spnnklcd’ with Scotch words Some- 
times cten the words t ere not \cmacular Scotch, 
but archaisms taken from Ramsa> (who, as Lord 
Hailes proted, in ancient Scotch was sadl> to 
seek) , sometimes, as Dr Murra\ has pointed out, 
tlic> were not Scotch words at all, but ‘fanev 
Scotch’ made by Scottifjang ordinary English 
words on an assumed analog) As a rule Bums 
v-as most broadl) Scotch when he was most 
jocukar, moat Largely English when the matter 
vas most senous In the longer poems, as T/u 
Collet’s Saturday Night, some \crscs arc pure 
English, some ncarl) pure icmacular, and some 
a curious arbitrary mixture. Only in some of the 
songs docs the (largely Anglicised) Scotch of his 
Ayrshire neighbours form the warp and woof of 
the whole, with English words throwm in In some 
of the songs that arc recloncd quite Scotch the 
blend IS still more curious — the diction is sub- 
stantially English, or cien the somewhat stilled 
‘poetic diction’ of contemporan southern \crsc- 
wrilcrs, wath a few of the words translated into 
imitation Scotch ‘My Nannie s ai a” is one of 
Bumss most popular ‘ Scotch’ songs, but nothing 
IS less hi c the language of Scottish shepherds 
of an\ date th m 

Now m her green m-ntlc blithe r_itiire arrai'. 

And listens the lambkins that bleat o cr the braes 

Braes is the onl^ genuine Scots word here, 
‘nature arraying m a green mantle and listening 
lambkins bleating’ being not ordmatw' but poetic 
English, suih as was used iii many of the 'ong- 
bools current m Bumss time "Nlost of the 


phrases actually occur in the songs gnen in 
Cictlta 1 1784!, for cxampla Dr Murray has said 
‘“Scots wha hae” is fancy Scotch, tliat is, it is 
merely the English “ Scots v ho hate” spelled as 
Scotch Barbour would hate wntten ‘“acottis at 
hes , ” Dunbar or Douglas, “ Scottis quhilkis hes ” 
and eicn Henry Chartens, in the end of the si v 
tccntli century, “Scottis quha hes” ‘Scots 
wha hae wi’ Wallace bled,’ although composed of 
Scotch words, is not \emacular Scotch any more 
than ‘ How you carry \ou^” as a translation of 
“Comment \ous portez lous^” is icmacular Eng- 
lish ’ ‘ Scots at hes,’ it mav be added, is still the 
current Scots form, as it was in Burns’s time, 
‘wha hae’ appears only as an imitation of Burns’s 
imitation 

North Germans sometimes use Low German 
words in High German stones, but the stones 
themsehes do not thus become I’latt Dcutsch 
works And though a southern Frenchmin in 
Pans gn cs his anicics or lerscs a southern 
flaiouring of words or phrases from his natne 
N’lmcs or Atagnon, he is not tliereforc ranked 
amongst Proicngal authors Nor would Bums 
hate been the greatest of wnters in Scottish 
dialect unless he had in many of his best poems 
closely followed the Scottish spoken lemacuLar 
of his time. But, as wc have seen from his 
own explicit testimony, v hilc refusing to waate 
‘English verses’ at all, Bums was content to 
wnte ‘ bcotch verses’ in which tlierc was inecely 
a ‘spnnkling of his native tongue.’ And this 
whether he was bowdlensing the old Scots songs 
for Thomson, making new ones to the old tunes 
and with tlie old refrains, or inditing Ins own most 
spontaneous and ongmal strains Mos*^ of his 
contemporanes, earlier and later, and almost all 
his successors have adopted a similarly fluctuating'- 
standard of mixed dialect , for many. Bums’s very 
modest minimum of Sco'trasm li is amplv sufnrcd 
But when it is remembered that the acti alK spol cn 
Scotch has long been itself a mi’-ed tongue, a 
patois rather tluin a dialect, their practice is not 
so strange as at first it mi„hi appear Most 
Scottish wnters, accepting Beatties dictum page 
30S) that ‘ to write in the v ulg ir broad Sro eh 
and vet write scnouslv had become impo-,iib!c,’ 
essayed at times to find or construet a diaPct 
which v'-is not vulgar and was no* C'actly broad 
Scotch 

father Goddess remark^, quoted belov ''pace 
799), arc interesting as coming from a philological 
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sdiohr of great acquirements and tlioroughlj 
familiar «ith the \cnitcuhr In the introduction 
to one of his own poems, Sir Alexander Boswell, 
one of Burns’s most fervent admirers, and author 
of some of the most popular and ‘hro idesl’ Scotch 
songs since Burns’s time, idmirabl) and aiithon 
tativeU summed up the rise is n stood in 1810 
with legard to ‘the mixed dialcrts of English 
ind Scotch, which, thcuigh tlicj afford so manj 
facilities in measure and rh\mc, arc, 1 am told, not 
quite legitimate I shall therefore [m tins par 
tiLular poem] endeavour to confine mjsilf to (hat 
which, nil the Gtiille Sltfph<rd once more iwokr j 
the Scottibli reed seemed to be for ever the ; 
destined dialect of British I’oesx But while onr 
later Balds have wooed the Scottish muse— tnd ' 
even Robert Burns is subject to the criticism — 
one half of what Ii is been written, bj a slight 
.ilteration of vowels and a few ronsonants added 
or subtracted, becomes plain Lnghsh Doctor 
Jamieson will tell }ou it is not Scotch, but u is 
a pleasing which carries to the soul the 

sweetest sentiments, and we care not how we come 
b\ them ' 

Sir Alexander’s pronouncement holds good of | 
the score of Burns’s contempor ines, earlier and > 
later, from whom extracts are given below Some 1 
of the minor writers hive left a few admirable j 
songs, but whether for song-, or total .achieve , 
ment, none of them stands near Burns, and none 
of them is worth) to be named beside him save 
Fergusson of those earlier in d itc, and Tannahill ' 
and Lad) \aimc amongst thovc who were born 
Soon after him Meanwhile the prim ipal waiters 
of Scottish birth and blood were doing their be.st 
in book English What th< v iccomplishcd mav 
be seen in the preceding pages, and niaj be re 
called here b) the names of Beattie, Bruce and 
Logan, Maepherson and MickJc, the two Blairs, 
Dugald btciiart, Henrv Mackenzie, Mackintosh, 
Bruce and Mungo Park, Grdianie and Levden, 
Joanna Baillie and Thomas Camjibell 

D P ; 

Jean Elliot aiul lirs CocUlnirn.— I wo j 

songs, both b) women, and both bcanng the name 1 
of The 1 lo-vcrs of Uu Fonst, still divide (he 
favour of lovers of Scottish song The first be 
wailing the losses sustained at Floddcn, was wntten 
b> Jean Elliot of Minto (1727-1805), daughter of 
Sir Gilbert Elliot, and sister of the author of 
the l)nc, ‘M) sheep I neglected, I broke mv 
sheep hook’ (page 423) The second song (1765), 
which IS usuall) taken to have been on the same 
subject, was in realitv occasioned b\ the bank 
ruptc) of a number of gentlemen in Selkirkshire 
It was wntten b) Alicia Cockburn (1713-95), the 
daughter of Robert Rutherford of Fcmilie, who 
m 1731 marned Patrick Cockburn, advocate, and 
died in Edinburgh Most modem Scotsmen agree 
with Allan Cunningham in preferring Miss Elliot’s 
song , but both have their ments , the second is 
most usuall) sung Sir Waller Scott praises the 


skill shown bv Miss Elliot in imitating the manner 
of the .ancient minstrels 

Tho Fio-x era o' the Forest. 

/ft /cTtt r/'t t 

1 VC heard the lilting n* our )ov c mill ing, 

Lnsvr 3 Idlmg befure the dawn of<lav 
But now tlicv are moaning on ilka green loaning — 

The Mowvr, of the 1 ore t arc a’ ' He e'-sv 

At buclilv, in the morning, nae bhtlic b>!v arc < corning 
flic lavve, arc loncl), ami do ic, an ! v at , 

\ni daiTin’ me gihbin , but ri'-hin,'; ■'nl r-bbmg, 

II) anc lifis her Ic; lin and liiCi her a aj ipa-l 

In Inirst, a* ihe slieanng, nae vouths row are jcrrtig, 
The 1 anil terv arc Iv ait, ar 1 runklH, ri gU) , 

At fair, or at pttvcliinj n*e v ooing ire tlnrching — 
The 1 lov cr» of til" 1 orcit an. a' v-He a av 

At c rn, at the gloa-iin, nae sv-nm-, are loamuij 
’Bo It tta 5 s w) ill" Ij ev at \*y 'c to plav, 

Bill dk ane vi a dnari" i-'m"ntm" her dearie — 

The 1 lowi-fs of the I on t ate wevie a mv 

DonI an I w 1 " for it e o dc' sml r_r la'b to the levracr ’ 
Tilt. I hah, fo- anc" b) gv tie wan the tkaj- 
The 1 lorcrv of the 1 on-s , that foiichtavc the feremoU, 
rill, pninc o ojr ’an 1, "re 1 in th" cisv 

M c hear nee maif lilting a' enr vowc milking, 

'\omcn an 1 Inims -re hvanlerv rn 1 -vae , 

‘'ii.Iiin^ Din! rnoaiiingor id a green loaning — 

Hie I lowers of the k ores' are a' wede awa) 

f tittnf i ,pc- ir-vuv a -vr ate rwrt /re/ frt-t* 
till 'era tf »! a.rt // » JfJ) ' V let srti o.-'t t / »Ttr leX 

/Vij* V._;-,itl, inrortuaat.. l-'.re.'Sa-,;; cf !ov rv ' i-oia-tfer j* ar- 

I fia'jiii. 

Tbo F3owc-a o' tbo Forest, 

// l/rj rN/'km 

I Vc VC n the smiling 
Of fortune licguiling , 

1 ’vc felt all us favour', and found its dccav , 

Swcei wav Uv blc' ing 
Kin 1 it, cares ing , 

But now ii, fled — fled Cm awav 

1 'v c f cen the forest, 

\dorncd the foremost 

W ith flow ers of the fairest most pleannt and ga> , 
Sac lionnv vvas their bloomirg ' 

1 heir scent the air perfuming ’ 

Bill now the) are wuhered and weeded awav 

I vc seen the morning 
M ith gold the hilU adorning, 

And loud tempe-l storming Ixifore the mid day , 

I 'vc seen Twecel s silver sireamv, 

Shining in the sunn) beams, 

Grow dninil) and dark as lie row cd on his wa) 

Oh fickle Eorlune, 
k\ h) tins cruel sporting? 

Oh, whv still perplex us, poor sons of a dav ? 

Kne mair jour smiles can cheer me, 

Mac mair )Oiir frowns can fear rue , 

1 or (he How ers of the Forest are a’ vicelc aw a) 
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David Herd (1732-1810) did for Scottish song 
t\hat Bishop Percj had done for the old English 
ballads The son of a farmer in Kincardineshire, ' 
he became an accountant’s clerk in Edinburgh, 
and demoted the scant) leisure and sa\ings of 
a bachelor life to the acquisition of a ^aluable 
library and a sound knowledge of the popular 
l)-nc poetT) of Scotland. Sir Walter Scott, who 
praises his ‘ shrew d manlj common sense and 
antiquanan science,’ made use of his rich manu- 
script collections for the jMtnsirelsy of the Scot- 
itsh Border, and recent editors of Bums haie 
been glad to draw illustrations from the same 
source. His Ancient Scottish Songs, Heroic 
Ballads, iSLc., appeared at first anonjmouslj in a 
single lolume in 1769, and afterwards, with his 
name, in two -volumes, in 1776 (the best edition) 
and 1791 It was, as Scott desenbed it, ‘the first 
classical collection’ of the kind, for the earliest 
Scottish song-books do not count for much as 
hterature , and the Anaent Scottish Poems of Lord 
Hailes (1770) were not songs, but a more cntical 
repnnt of some of the contents of the Bannatjaie 
MS than Allan Ramsaj had presented in his Ever- 
green (1724-27), called a collection of ‘ Scots poems 
wrote bj the ingenious before 1600’ Watson’s 
Choice Collection of Scottish Poems (1706-11) con 
tamed onlj a few songs, such as ‘ Old Long Sjrie,’ 

‘ Lad} Anne Bothw ell’s Lament,’ and the \ erses 
attnbuted to Montrose, and these are not Scotch 
in language at all Jlore notable in this regard 
IS Allan Ramsa}'’s Tea-Table IMtscellany, the first 
volume of which appeared in 1724. Ramsaj 
printed some of the older songs, and published 
man} front the pens of contemporarj verse- writers 
like Robert Cfawford and the Hamiltons of Ban- 
gour and Gilbertfield (pages 309, 310) But not a 
few of these new songs were cighteenth-centurj 
English in language and sentiment , too many 
of the old ones were the spunous imitations pro 
duced by Durfej and his school, and nowhere is 
Ramsa}'’s treatment of his texts to be trusted 
Quite as uncritical was the Orpheus Caledonius, 
a collection of songs (largely appropnated from 
the Tea-Table Mtscellany, which, however, re- 
venged Itself b) such reprisals as that of Lad} 
Gnzel Bailhe’s famous song) set to music and pub- 
lished b} a certain William Thomson in 1725-33 
Of the same order were the collection of Scot- 
tish melodics bj James Oswald, YaiPs Charmer 
(1749-51), and the selection entitled TJu Lark 
— the last a Scottish and English mcdlcj, blend- 
ing ‘Todlin Hame’ and ‘The Ewe Bughts,’ 
‘Walv, wal} ’ and ‘The Blithesome Bndal,’ with 
‘Chevj Chace,’ first issued in London m 1746, 
and repnnted at Edinbuigh in an edition which 
contained Mrs Cockbum’s ‘Flowers of the Forest,’ 
and IS known to have been possessed bj Bums 
On such mercl} popular publications the critical 
collection of Herd was a great advance His 
texts have aUvn) s enjoj ed the reputation of supenor 
accurac), and his choice of specimens is ample 


and judiaous Ballads as well as songs were 
included in his work, and it is noteworthj tliat 
when one has made subtraction from it of ‘Gil 
Monce’ and ‘Sir Patnek Spens’ and their like, 
as well as of Angliased verses like ‘The Bush 
aboon Traquair’ and the ‘Broom o’ the Cow den- 
know cs,’ verj IitUe of what is now recognised as 
classical Scottish song remains The majontj and 
assuredl} the best of the genuine old Scottish songs 
printed bj Herd are of the bacchanalian, comic- 
amorous, and not always too decorous kind, exem- 
plified b}’- ‘The Tailor,’ ‘The Bob o’ Dumblane,’ 
and ‘Todlin Hame’ Songs of passion and pathos, 
such as are now taken as typical of Scottish 
minstrels}, are conspicuousl) few Tliej make 
their appearance first from the master-hand of 
Bums in James Johnson’s Scots Musical Jfuseuin 
(1787-1803) and George Thomson’s Collection of 
Scottish Songs and Airs (1793-1841), which, bj 
grace of the genius of their chief contributor rather 
I than through an> editorial scholarship, rank along 
j wath Herd’s modest anthologj as the great books 
of Scottish song Pinkerton’s rather unreliable 
Select Scotish Ballads (1783 , Pinkerton and some 
others made a point of spelling Scotish) and Joseph 
Ritson’s scholarl} volume of Scottish Sags 
also deserv e mention St Ctcilia, or the Lady's and 
Gentleman's Harmonious Companion, also called 
Wilson's Musical Miscellany, published at Edin- 
burgh ‘for C Wilson’ in 1779, vvas of the Eirk 
tj-pe. It complained that all previous collections 
‘ had one general fault — v iz. that thej abounded too. 
much with obscene songs, that tend to suppress 
vartue , which proves that the editors thereof have 
had but a mean taste Particular care hath 
been taken in the selection of this collection, and 
nothing IS inserted that can give the least offence 
to that delicac} of taste for which the present 
I age IS so remarkable,’ and jet used consider- 
able freedom in this verj department This 
collection, English and Scotch, contains manj 
of the Scotch songs Bums commended and 
imitated, and was doubtless knowai to him 
The Chearful Companion (Perth, 1780, 3rd ed 
1790) vvas one of several provincial song-books 
Herd’s collection was repnnted in 1869, and 
re edited from the MS bj Dr Hans Hecht m 1904 

Roltcrt Graliam (c. 1735-97) of Gartmore 
inhcnted the familv estate (part of it handed 
on from the last Earl of Mentcith) on the 
death of his brother William in 1774. He as 
sumed the name of Cunninghame before Graham 
(Cunninghame-Graham) on succeeding to the 
estates of the Glencaim earldom at tlie death 
of his cousin, the fifteenth and fast Earl of Glen 
caim (1796), through his mother, Ladj Margaret 
Cunninghame, daughter of William, twelfth Earl 
Graham studied at Glasgow, was for some vears 
Receiver-General of Jamaica, and from 1794 to 
1796 was M P for Stirlingshira An advanced 
Liberal, the fnend oT Charles James Fox, and an 


75S Alexander Goddes 

ndmircr of ihc I'rtnch ]\t\nlution, lie li ul in I 7?3 
been clcclcd Kcclor of C /1 i^;,'ou Inincr'-iiv in 
opposition to Jkirkc lie pntlicrcd ilxnit liirn a 
1 irp'o nnd \ nimble libnu and i rnli rnlleeiirm of 
ndmirnble ])iiiUini'S, ind '\licii Sir Walter Srott 
^\^s at Gartmore \\liilc writinp /iV// /ftp, Graham ! 
lent him mam donmients and MSS ilitju! the f 
finiiK and the district (irahun i met stor of j 
Mr Ciinninediame Grah iin a uell 1 nonn uriter of | 
i later da\ nlioscwift is al-o an aiilhou ts «iot< 
song's tnd hrics, of uliicli b) f ir the be^t .mil the 
onh one I nemn 1-. tint printed bj Scott in the firM 
edition of the Uoiihi a';\erses ‘talen | 

down from recit uion and lecrnd to he of tlu 1 
a^e of Charles I 1 lies hue indetd niiirli of the | 
romantic cspression of ptssion conino t to poets 
of that period, whose rus still re/lfeted the si,i*in/ ' 
beams of rhualrj ’ Hut m later editions In bad I 
to add that he ‘was assured thev were h) the 1 ite j 
Mr Graham of tiartmorc’ He told I ocl h ir* he 
had beheted them to he the woil ol a prcaler 1 
Graham— the famo is Marquis of Montrose him I 
self (see \ ol 1 p j 

If Doughty Dcoda. [ 

If doiifjlitv (led m\ bd\i plras<' 

Kiglil soan I It nioiiM uij s ctsl, I 

\nd strong Ins arm nnd Gs’ Ins scat, 1 

That Ildars fiac mi. the meed I 

I II wear th) colour, in m\ cap 1 

Til) jiiclurs at m) heart 

And lie tint ln:iul< not to iliin< C)s I 


Sleall nii. it to Ins sm^n ' 1 

riitn t'll me how to woo thcv, 1 oti, i 

O, till me lioi to woo tine' | 

1 or th) dear sd t me can I II td e [ 

riio ne'er another trow nn ' 


II ga) allirc <kli{.ht thine c)e 
I 11 (light me in nrra\ 

I’ll tend ih) chandler door all night, 

And sqmre thee all the dia 
If sweeterst sounds can win thine cai, 

Ihc c sounds 1 'll stnae to catch 
Th) aoice I’ll steal to wooth\-,ell, 

Tint aoicc that nine can match 

But if fond lose tlu heart can gain, 

I never hrohe n sow, 

Isae maiden Iia-s her shaith to me, 

I never loved but a 011 
For aou alone 1 ndc the nng, 

1 or )ou I avear the blue, 
tor )ou alone I strive to sing — 

O, tell me bow to woo ! 

Jlicn tell me how to woo thee, Love 
O, tell me how to woo thoc ! 

For tlu dear sahe nac enre I '11 take, 

Tlio’ ne’er another trow me 

Alc\aii<ler <;c(lrtc‘; (1737-1802), one of the 
most remarkable and curiousl) gifted Scotsmen of 
bis lime, avas bom in Rulhacn pansh, Banffshire, 
of Roman Catholic parentage, and avas cdttcrated 
for the priesthood at the seminar) of Scalnn 
in Glcnluat and at Pans (1758-64^ where he 
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Robertson, Rcid, and Beattie, and in 1780 tlic 
author was made an LL D of Aberdeen On his 
being' elected a corresponding member of the 
5 ocictj of Antiquanes of Scotland, he addressed 
to the society 1 poetical epistle m ‘geud aid 
Scottis’ phrase, pnnted m the first volume of 
their Transactions, along with a dissertation 
on ‘The Scoto Saxon Dialect’ vihich represents 
truer views than were then current, and trans 
lations of an eclogue of Virgil .ind an idjl of 
Theoentus in Scots His Epistola Macaronica 

Ftairem (1790), on a great public dinner of 
the Engl ■'h Protestant Dissebters, is a clever and 
amusing performance , and Bardomachta, on a 
battle between two nval bards m a bookseller’s 
shop (1800 , when ‘Pete- Pindar’ attacl ed Gifford 
m a shop in Piccadilly) was also macaronic, w ith 
an English v ersion appended. 

Lin ton, a T'-ueeddaU Pastojal (1781), celebrated 
the birth of an heir to the house of Traquair, 
where Geddes had been tutor , the Carmen 
Secularc pro Galhca Genic (1790, followed b> 
two others) praised the French Revolution There 
were also A NorfolL Tah (ijgi), suggested by 
a joumej to v isit Lord Petre , FA vocal du 
Diable, on a lawsuit against Peter Pindar, a 
doggerel parodj of a Cambndge Universitv 
sermon , a painfullj literal verse translation of 
the first bool of the Jliadj and a mock-heroic 
poem m nine cantos on an electioneering affair 
in which the Bishop of Bangor took a conspicu 
■ous part, called The Bailie of Bangof, or Ihc 
ChmePs Triumph Another of his clever trans 
lations in iambics was Vei Verl, or the Parrot 
of Nevers, from the French of Gresset, a poem 
afterwards translated bj Father Prout He used 
to be credited, on no sufficient grounds, with the 
authorship of the pathetic song Lewie Gordon, 
and of the broadl) and vailgarly humorous U'ee 
Wifiikte, more probabl) the work of Alexander 
Watson, Lord Bjron’s Aberdeen tailor Geddes 
was companionable and bnlliant in conversation, 
full of anecdote, wat, and epigram, but he was 
apt to be tryang to his fnends by his indiscretions 
m speech and writing, and seemed too willing 
-to startle people by the audacity of his parado-ves 

From the 'Dissertation on the Scoto-Sason 
Dialect ’ 

It is my opinion that those who, for almost a century 
past, have wnlten in Scots, Allan Ramsay not eveepted, 
have not dulv discriminated the genuine Scottish idiom 
from lU vulgansms. Tliey seem to have acted a similar 
part wath certam pretended imitators of Spenser, Shake 
sjicare, and Milton, who fondly imapnc that ihcv are 
copvang from those great models, when they only mimic 
their antique mode of spelling, their obsolete terms, and 
their irregular construction Tims, to waatc Scotlnh 
poetry (for prose has been seldom attempted), nothing 
more w as deemed necessary than to interlard the com 
position wath a number of low words and tnle proverbial 
phrases, in common use among the illiterate , and the 
imore anomalous and farther removed from polite usage 


Ihoje w ords and phrases were, so much the more appo 
site and eligible they v cre accounted It was enough 
that they were not found in an English Icxieoii to give 
them a preference in the Scottish glossary , nor was it 
ever once considered that all words truly Anglo Saxon 
were as truly Scoto Saxon v ords, and (hat even exotic 
term which the English have borrowed from other Ian 
guages, the Scots had an equal right to appropriate 

Bv the last sentence he claims an antihistonc 
liberty that allowed him to introduce in his owai 
poems, as most of Ins contemporaries had done, 
along wath indubitable Scotch words, as many 
English words and spellings as were found con- 
venient — a practice which produces a highly 
artificial dialect , and like his contemporanes, too, 
Geddes permitted Iiimself to manufacture Scotch 
words for English ones, obviously on erroneous 
analogies Thus because the English 0 is in Scots 
often (not alvvavs) a, because tlie English home 
is in Scotch hame, therefore roam is lanu, the 
city of Rome, Rome, and moment, mament ' Die 
two translations from Virgil and Theoentus were 
printed in a curious phonetic svstem of his own, 
which makes tlicm all but unintelligible cien to 
those familiar with old Scotch thus, hame is him, 
frae is fre, case is iz , braid, brdd, thou, thh , 
praise, piets, wha, htta, while, litigl, vou, g/zw, 
deem, dtati, laughs, Idkhs, power, piir, and the 
Aberdeenshire value of the Scotch u or m is given 
by c (=ec in English), muses becoming inbses 
In the Epistle to the Antiquanes he laments the 
low estate of the Muse of vernacular Scots , surveys 
her achievements in the past, and pays a tnbutc 
to Bums, remarkable even in the year (1792 when 
It was pnnted in the TVansactions, which could 
obviously not have formed anv part of the epistle 
as sent to the soaety immediately on Geddes’s 
election in 1785, before the Kilmarnock edition 
had appeared and before Bums had been heard of 
in Edinburgh 

From the Epistle to the Society of Antiquaries 

I or tho’ ’tis true that Mither tongue 
Has had the mclanclioly fate 
To be neglekit by the great. 

She still has fun an opan door 
Amang the uncoruptit poor, 

Wha be na vveeut to treat wi’ scorn xioni 

A gentlev oman bred and bom , 

Bot bid lier, thocli m tatters drest, 

A. hearty welcome to their best 

There aft on ben maist buii she sitv, t^nch 
And sliarps the etlgc of cuintry wits, 

M 1 ' routh of gabby saws an’ savs. 

An’ jokes an’ jibes of uther davs 
That gi’e siE gust to rustic sport 
And gar the langsome night Icuk short. 

At uther times m some warm ncuk 
She to the culchok lia’ds a beak, LEmg fir- 

And rcids in si’k a magic tone 
The deeds that oar forbeirs ha’ done 
Sa here, gify<- attention gi c. 

Si 1 aid warld vainders ve may sec , 
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Ma) see the muden slap her \:hccl, 

The mistress cease to turn tlie reel , 

Lizzie i’ laddie in her hand 
Til pot boil over, gipand stand 
Ev’n hungry Gib lus speun depose 
And for a mament spare his brose ' 

An’ nou the Muse wi’ rapture turns 
To Coda’s glory, self taught Bums 
\Vha mid the constant a\ ocation 
Of a labonous occupaUon, 

Tmds time to cull si’k transient flours 
As bleum on Galovidean moors , 

And, at the pleugli, or at the team, 

Glows nith a pure poetic gleam 

MTiether, in numbers smooth and easy, 

He sing the dirgie of a deasy Aaisj 

Or in a strain niair free an’ fnsky 

Resoun’ the praise of Highland a\ hisky 

Or nath a Goldsmith's pencil trace 

The aartucs o’ the cottage race 

Or, wieldan’ satire’s heaa> flail, 

Tlie cantan’ In poente assail 
Or mind a patriot of his duty , 

Or tune a safter pipe to bcuty , 

Or, in a frolic uanton teen, tune 

Desenbe the fun of Hallow e’en 

Tlio’ some few notes be harsh an’ hard, 

Yet still we sec the genuine Bard 

Hale be thine heart, — thou wale o’ swains, 

That grace the Caledonian plains 
May ilka sort o’ bliss thee follow, 

That suits the lot’nes of Apollo 
A merry heart, a murkless head , clear 

A conscience pure, an’ \oid o' dread , 

A well thak’t hut, an ingle clear , thaiched 

A fu’ pint stowp of reaming beer , foamms 

A daily sark, a Sunday coat , shin 

Thy pocket ne’er without a groat , 

An’ for the solace of thy life, 

A bonny, braw, beloaat wife. 

Su’d Fortune, mair outowT, befriend thee , 


An’ fouth o’ gowd an’ gear attend thee wealth 
Bewar of indolence an’ pnde , 

Nor cast thine aiten reed aside oaien 

Bol tnm, an’ blaw it mair an’ raair , 

An’ court the Muses late an air earl> 

Wi’ cntic skdl explore the grain 

An’ fan an’ fan it ow r again 

’Till ne’er a bit of caff remmn. chair 


So sal thy name be handit dow n 
MSth uther poets o renoun , 

An’ Bums in gowden cypiiers shine 
Ml’ Inglis, Lmdsav Ballandjaie, 
Gilbraith, &[ontgomery , an’ far 
Before the laif, ornate Dunbar 

Thy rare ccample sal inspire 
Our rising youth wath nval fire 
Wha yet may emulate the lays 
Of loftiest bards of ancient days 

Prom Horace's Satires— I 4. 
Chaucer and Shakespeare, Lydgate, Ben, 
And other such old comic men, 

"Were wont, while poets yet had grace. 

To laugh at Folly, to its face 


Butler, tho’ m a diff’rent pace, 

Pursued tne same insiting chase 
Butler, a bard of matchless wit. 

Had he in smoother numbers wnt 
How could he ? — In an hour, he ’d bring 
Two hundred scrscs in a string — 

Then pause — and, in another hour. 

He’d bring two hundred scrscs more 
Copious he flow 'd, but wanted si ill 
Or patience to restrain his quill 
Yet in his motley, muddy stream 
Full many a pearl is seen to gleam 

’Tis not the number, but the wcigl I 
Of lines that we should estimate. 

Crispinus challenges to rliimc — 

‘Appoint a judge — a place — a time — 

Gne paper, ink — and let us try 
MBio writes most scrscs? You or I ?’ 

The Gods did \ cll, that form’d my mind 
Of the pacific, gentle kind, 

And made me of a temp’rature 
Such boist’rous lioasting to endure 
Be thou, Cnspinus ! and lliy fellows. 

The emblem of a blacksmitli’s bellows, 

M hich, tho’ It make a constant dm, 

Has nought but noisy wind within ' 

Thrice happy Bays ' He twice a year 
Can charm c\’n mighty George’s car, 

And sec each dark and diilsomc line 
In Boyce’s deathless music shine 
While — these of mine, scarce one in twenty 
Can bear — their palates arc so dainty ' 

Satire, my fnend {’tw ixt me and you). 

Can ncacr please but aery few 

The reason if you ask — ’Tis plain, sir ! 

Tlie most of man! md merit censure 
Til’ ambitious kna\c, the wealthy fool, 
Corruption’s tampercr and tool , 

The slaae of luxury and lust. 

The Mituoso mad for rust , 

The trader, whose insatiate Soul 
Dnics him like dust from pole to pole — 

All these wath one accord (you know it) 
Dread poetry, and damn the poet 

‘ Shun, shun (they cry) the dangerous man 
He ’ll kick or cuff you, if he can 
l.et lum but ha\c his darling joke. 

He cares not whom he may proioke. 

Ev'n sacred friendship s-ainly tries 
To scape bis wanton railleries 
And, once your name is fairly down, 

Y’ou’rc made the sport of all the town.’ 

The charge is heai-y — But agree 
To hear, at least, my counter plea. 

And, first, I solemnly disclaim 

A poet’s 1 cnerablc name 

For, sure, you cannot think that those, 

MTio wTite in a erse resembling prose. 

Arc poets? — He who boldly soars 
Above the reach of vailgar pow’rs , 

MBiose bosom, if the ISIiise inspire. 

Glows wath a more than mortal lire , 
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And who, in ev’ty rapt’rous Ime, 

Displays an energy divine , 

Commands, not courts, our approbation — 
He, he desenes that appellation ! 


■Wha kens gm the dear fnencU, I left 
Maj still continue mine? 

Or gm I e’er again shall taste 
The joys I left langsjme ? 


And hence there are (perhaps you know ’em) 

WTio deem ev’n comedy no poem , 

Because it wants that force and fire 
^\1llch we m poetry require , 

And, but that numbers interpose. 

Is nothing more than naked prose. 

From the 'Epistola Macarotdca.’ 

All in a word qni se oppresses most heavilj credunt 
Legibns mjnstis test-oathibus atque profanis , 

While high church homines m ease ct luiurj vinint, 

Et placeas, postas, mercedes, munia graspant ! 

Ita cuncti keen were , fan ant pngnan parati 
Pnsca pro causa 

It 15 a canons commentary on the bresity ot Geddes s poetic fame 
that not one of his po-ms, save the translations from Horace and 
the things contained in tlie first volume of the Antiquarian Trans- 
actions, IS to be found tn any public library in Edinburgh- There 
is a Life of Geddes by Lh* "Mason Good (lEos) a shorter Life in 
Zrres c/ Scaltisk Peril (voL iL i8aa), and one in Dr Robert 
Chambers s Eminent Scotsmen 

Susanna Blaniurc (i 747 - 94 )i the ‘Muse of 
Cumberland,’ i\as, someiihat paradoxically, dis- 
tinguished for her Scottish songs and poems 
She uas bom of good familj in Cumberland, at 
Cardew Hall near Carlisle, but n-as brought 
up bj an aunt at Thackn ood, cndcanng herself 
there to a circle of fnends and acquaintance 
at man) a ‘merne nect.’ Her elder sister 
becoming in 1767 the vnfe of Colonel Graham 
of Gartmore, Susanna often visited them in 
Perthshire, v here she acquired that taste for 
Scottish melod) and music which prompted 
her Ivncs, The Nabob, And ye shall ■walk 
tn Silk Alltre, The Siller Croun, and others 
She knew Allan Ramsaj-’s works, but seems 
not to have seen anj-thing of Burns’s Besides 
her Scotch songs, she wTOte pieces m the Cura- 
bnan dialect, a number of addresses to fnends 
and occasional verses, and a desenptne poem of 
some length entitled Slollewath, or the Cumbrian 
J illage The Scotch Ivtics, much more numerous 
than the Cumbnan ones, are in a rather artifiaal 
Scotch Some arc paitl) Cumbnan and parti) 
Scotch, and vnth the Cumbnan words altered 
(like nobbet in Diiiiia IhiiiL, boniiie lassie, I’m 
gauii io have thee'} appear regularl) in Scotch 
collections Miss Blamire died unmamed at 
Carlisle in her fort) -sev enth year, and her name 
had almost faded from remembrance, when, in 
1842, her poetical works were collected b) Dr 
Lonsdale and published in a small v olurae, wath a 
memoir and notes b) Patnek Maxwell 

/The Nabob 

ttficn silent tune, vn’ ligbtl) foot. 

Had trod on thirty years, 

I sought again my native land 
tW mony hopes and fears 


As I drew near mj ancient pile 
My heart beat a’ the way , 

Ilk place I passed seemed yet to speak 
O’ some dear former day , 

Those days that followed me afar. 

Those happy days o’ mine, 

M hilk made me think the present joys 
A’ naetlung to langsyne ' 

The med toner now met my eye. 

Where minstrels used to blaw , 

Nae fnend stepped forth wf open hand, 
Nae weel kenned face I saw , 

Till Donald tottered to the door, 

MTiam I left in his prime. 

And grat to see the lad return 
He bore about langsyne 

I ran to ilka dear fnend’s room, 

As if to find them there, 

1 knew where ilk ane used to sit. 

And hang o er mony a chair , 

Till soft remembrance threw a veil 
Across these een o’ mine, 

I closed the door, and sobbed aloud. 

To think on auld langsyne 

Some pensy chiels, a new sprung race^ 
Wad next their welcome pay, 

MTia shuddered at my Gothic wa’s, 

■^d "Wished my groves aw ay 
‘Cut, cut,’ they cned, ‘ those aged elms , 
Lay low yon moumfu’ pine ’ 

Na ' na ! our fathers’ names grow there, 
Memonals o langsyne 

To wean me frae these waefu’ thoughts, 
They took me to the town , 

But sair on ilka weel kenned face 
I missed the yonthfu’ bloom 
At balls they pomted to a nymph 
Wham a’ declared divine , 

But sure her mother’s blushing cheeks 
\\ ere fairer far langsyne 1 

In vam I sought m music’s sound 
To find that magic art. 

Which oft in Scotland’s ancient lay* 

Has thnlled through a’ my heart- 
The song had mony an artfu’ turn , 

My ear confessed ’twas fine. 

But missed the simple melody 
I listened to langsyne. 

\ e sons to comrades o’ my y outh, 

Torgie an auld man’s spleen, 

Wha ’midst your gayest scenes still mourns 
The day 5 he ance has seen 
AVlien time has passed and seasons fled, 

1 our hearts will feel like mine , 

And ave the sang will maist delight 
That minds ye o’ langsyne I 
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Susanna Blamire 


What AHb this Heart o’ Mine? 

Wliat ails this heart o mine? 

Wlint ails this wnterj ll? 

What gars me a’ turn jnlc as death 
^^hen I take leave o’ thee’ 

When thou art far au a', 

Thou It dearer grou to me , 

But change o’ place and change o’ folk 
Maj gar thj fancj jce. 

When I gae out at e’en, 

Or w alk at morning air, 

Ilk rustling bush will seem to saj 
I used to meet thee there 
Then I ’ll sit dow n and crj , 

And live ancatli the tree, 

And when a leaf fa’s i’ m> lap. 

I’ll ca ta wool fme thee 

I’ll hie me to the liower 
That thou wi’ roses tied, ' 

And where wi’ inonj a blushing hud 
I strove mvsclf to hide 
I’ll doat on ilka spot 

Where I hac Ivccn vvi’ thee , 

And ca’ to mind some kindlj word 
Bj ilka liurn and tree 

Auld Robin Forbos (In Cumbrian), 

And auld Rohm Forbes lies gicn tern a dance, 

I pat on mj spcckcls to see them aw prance , 

I thoiit o’ the davs when I was hut fifteen, 

And skipped vvi’ the best upon Forbes s green 
Of aw things that is I think tliont is mcast queer, 

It bnngs that that 's hvpast and sets it tlnwn here , 

I see Will) ns plain as 1 dui this bit Icacc, 

When lie tuik Ins cwoat lappet and deeghted Ins feacc. 

The lasses aw wondered what Will) cud see 
In jen that was dark and hard featured Icvke me , 

\nd the) wondered a) mair when the) talked o’ m) wit, 
And sill) tclt \\ illy that cudn’t lie it 
But Willy he laughed, and ho mende me liis we)fc, 

And vvhea was mair happy thro aw his lang le)fc? 

It ’s e’en my great comfort, now Will) is gcanc, 

Tliat he otTen said — nca picace w as Ic) ke his aw n hcamc ' 

I mind when I earned m) wark to )on ste)Ie, 

Where Willy was deyken, the time to beguile, 

He wad fling me a daisy to put i my breast, 

And I hammered mv novldle to mek onl a jest 

But raciT) or grave, Will) often wad tell 

There was mn o’ the leave that was leyke itiy nwav scl , 

And he spak what he tliout, for I ’d hardly a plack 

^Vhen we marned, and nohbet ac gown to my liack 

When the clock had stnick eight, I expected him hcamc. 
And wheylcs went to meet him as far as Hiimlcane , 

Of aw hoars it tclt, eight was dearest to me, 

But now when it streykes there ’s a tear i my cc 
O Willy 1 dear Willy 1 It never can be 
That age, time, or death can divide thee and me 1 
For that spot on earth that ’s aye dearest to me. 

Is the turf that has covered my Willie frac me 


Ilcrlor llndiclll (i74(>-i8i8), son of an old 
caiitain of the 42nd who turned farmer in Stirling 
shire, spent some years in tlic West Indies, in 
1780-86 was assistant-sccreinrv on an adinirars 
flagship, and after two visits to Jamaica settled m 
Edinburgh on an annuity given him by a friend 
He wrote seven! pamjihlels, two novels, and sonic 
satirical poems denouncing modem changes , a 
legendary jiocm, 7 //c Harp (1789,, ind a descrip 
tivc poem, The Catse of Forth, hut his name is 
associated with Scollami's Shatth, or the Jhstcr) ef 
Will and Jean telling how a liushand reduces a 
happy family to beggary by dnnl ing, and rcco ers 
himself after a spell of soldiering and tlie loss 
of a leg But far better I novvat ire Macneills 
lyncs, several of which — ‘ Mv Ivoy Fanimj,’ ‘ I lo’cd 
neer a laddie bu nnc’ and ‘Come under my 
plnidic,' for cvanijilc — ire still p<>pular Scotcli 
songs, and ‘ Marv of Castle Cary/ in spite of 
her ‘soft rolling cc/ is constantlv sung ‘Mary’ 
IS appended, as also a verse of each of the 
two other songs, and part of 'hotlantti SKai/I 

I lu’ul ne’er a Isibhc but nnc, 

I Ic lo oi ne or a hs it but me 
He s willing to imk mr hiv am, 

\nd lies am I am v illing to 
He Ins cofl me a roskhy o blue, 

\nd a pair o’ millers o' green 
Hit jmcc VVX5 a kiss o' mv mou , 

\nd I jniil limi llit t'cb* yestreen 

Come under mv plaidie, the night s gaun to fv’. 

Come m frac the citiUl Has , the dtift and the 'naw , 
Come under my plaidie, an 1 s)t doan lieside me 
There’s room in't, dear lassie, IkIicvc me, for tvra. 
Come under my jdaidie, and s t dotin l>e<idc me, 

I 'II hap ye frac every canid blast that can blaw 
Oil ’ comt under my plaidie, and sit doun beside me , 
Tlicrc ’s room in t, dear lassie, Kbeve me, for twx 

From ‘Scotland’s Sknltb.' 

In a howaii, wliosc bonny biimit 
M liimpenng rowed its crv'tnl flotyl, 

Rear die road, where travellers turn avc, 


Is cat and bcild a cot house stoo^^ tmt 

M hue the wa’s, wi' roof new theckit, ittaicktl 

Window broads just painted red , bo-irdi 

I owne ’inang trees and braes it re-kit, ShelicrcJ— wAsd 
Hafliiis seen and haflins hid Bair 

Up the gavel end, thick sprcadin’, caUe 

Crap the clasping ivv green, 


Back ower, fin. the high craigs cleadin’, Behind- clothing 
Raised a’ round n cost screen 

Down below , a flowerv meadow 
Joined the bumie's rambling line , 

Here It was that Howe tlic widow 
That same day set "up her sign 

Brattling down the brae, and near its 
Bottom, \\ lU first marvelling sees 
‘ Rortcr, Ale, and Bntisli Spints,’ 

Painted bright between twa trees. 
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‘ Godsake, Tam ' here ’s walth for drinking ! wealth 
AVha can this new comer be ? ’ 

‘ Hout,’ quo’ Tam, ‘ there ’s drouth in thmking — thirst 
Let ’s in, Will, an’ syne we ’ll see.’ 

Mary of Castle-Caiy * 

Saw je my wee thing, saw je my am thing. 

Saw ye my true lose down on yon lea? 

Crossed she the meadow yestreen at the gloaming, 

Sought she the bnmie where flowers the haw tree? 

Her hair it is lint white, her skin it is milk white, 

Dark is the blue of her soft rolling ee , 

Red, red are her npe lips, and sw eeler than roses — 
^Vhere could my wee thing 'wander frae me?’ 

‘I saw nae your wee thing, I saw nae your am thing. 

Nor saw 1 your true love down by yon lea , 

But I met my bonny thing late in the gloaming, 

Dorni by the bumie where flowers the haw tree 
Her hair it was lint white, her skin it was milk white. 
Dark was the blue of her soft rolling ee , 

Red were her npe lips, and sweeter than roses — 

Sweet were the kisses that she ga\e to me.’ 

'It was nae my wee thing, it was nae my am thing, 

It was nae my true loie ye met by the tree 
Proud IS her leal heart, and modest her nature , 

She never loved ony till ance she lo ed me. 

Her name it is Mary , she 's frae Castle Cary , 

Aft has she sat w hen a liaim on my knee 
Fair ns your face is, were’t fifty times fairer, 

oung bragger, she ne’er wad gie kisses to thee.’ 

‘It was then your Mary , she’s frae Castle Cary , 

It was then your true love I met by the tree , 

Proud as her heart is, and modest her nature, 

Sweet were the kisses that she gave to me.’ 

Sair gloomed his dark brow, blood red his cheek grew, 
Mild flashed the fire frae bis red rolling ee , 

‘ Ye’se rue sair this morning y our boasts and y our scorning , 
Defend ye, fause traitor , fu’ loudly ye he.’ 

‘ \way vvi’ beguiling,’ cried the youth, smiling — 

Off went the bonnet, the lint white locks flee, fly 

The belted plaid fa’mg, her while bosom shawang, 

Fair stood the loved maid wi’ the dark rolling ee 
‘ Is It my wee thing, is it my am thing. 

Is It my true love here that I see ?’ 

' O Jamie, forgie me, your heart ’s constant to me , 

I ’ll never mair wander, dear hddie, frae thee.’ 

John Iionc (1750-98), son of the gardener 
at Kenmure Castle in Galloway, studied for the 
Presbytenan ministry at Edinburgh His one 
popular song, Dream, was written on the 

drowning of a ship’s doctor named Miller, who 
was attached to a daughter of the house in which 
Lowe was tutor Lowe aftenvards emigrated to 
America, where he taught a while, then took orders 
as an Episcopal clergyunan, but having made an 
unhappy mamage, became dissipated, and died in 
great misery near Fredencksburg in Virginia. Only 
fragments of his other poems have been pnnted 

Mary s Dream 

The moon had climbed the highest hiU 
M'hich rises o’er the source of Dec, 

And from the eastern summit shed 
Her silver light on tower and tree , 


M’hen Mary laid her down to sleep. 

Her thoughts on Sandy far at sea, 

When, soft and low, a voice was heard. 

Saying ‘ Mary, weep no more for me I ’ 

She from her pillow gently raised 
Her head, to ask who there might be, 

And saw young Sandy shivenng stand. 

With visage pale, and hoUovv ee. 

‘ O Mary dear, cold is my clay , , 

It lies beneath a stormy sea 
Far, far from thee I sleep in death , 

So, Mary, weep no more for me ! 

‘ Three stormy nights and stormy days 
W’e tossed upon the raging main , , 

And long we strove our bark to save, 

But all our stnving was in vain 
Even then when horror chilled my blood. 

My heart was filled with love for thee 
The storm is past, and I at rest , 

So, Mary, weep no more for me 1 

‘ O maiden dear, thyself prepare , 

W’e soon shall meet upon that shore, 

W’here love is free from doubt and care. 

And thou and I shall part no more ' ’ 

Loud crowed the cock, the shadow fled. 

No more of Sandy could she see , 

But soft the passing spirit said 
'Sweet Mary, weep no more for me 1’ 

Lady Anne Barnard (1750-1825) was the 
eldest daughter of James Lindsay, fifth Earl of 
Balcarrcs Her life was divided between Balcarrcs 
in East Fife and Edinburgh, till m 1793 she 
married Andrew Barnard, son of the Bishop of 
Limenck, and afterwards appointed by Dundas as 
Colonial Secretary, under Lord Macartney, at the 
Cape of Good Hope. On his death in 1807 she 
settled in London Her 4 tiM Robin Gray, one 
of the most perfect, tender, and affecting of all our 
ballads of humble life, was written when she was 
a girl of tw'cnty two, published anonymously, and 
assumed to be an ancient piece She revealed the 
secret of its authorship, which till then had been 
carefully kept, in a letter (8th July 1823) to Sir 
Walter Scott 

Robin Gmy, so culled from its being the name of 
the old herd at Balcarrcs, was born soon after the close 
of tlie year 1771 My sister Maigaret had married, and 
accompanied her husband to London I was melancholy, 
and endeavoured to amuse myself by attempting a few 
poetical trifles There was an English Scotch melody of 
which I was passionately fond Sophy Johnstone, who 
hved before your day, used to sing it to us at Balcarrcs. 
She did not object to Us having improper words, though 
I did I longed to sing old Sophy’s air to different 
words, and give its plaintive tones some little history of 
vurtuous distress in humble life, such as might suit iL 
MTiile attempting to effect this in mv closet, I called to 
my little sister [Elizabeth), now Lady Hardwickc, who 
was the only person near me, ‘I have been writing a 
ballad, my dear, I am oppressing my heroine with 
many misfortunes I h.ave already sent her Jamie to 
sea, and broken her father’s arm, and made her mother 
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Lady Anne Barnard 


foil sick, and gncii her Auld l4ol)in Gn) for a lo\tr , 
InU I iMsli to load her with a fifth sorrow within the four 
lines, poor thing ! Help me to one 1 ’ ‘ Steal the cow, 

sister Anne,’ said the little I lirahtth flic cow was 
imtnediatclj hflcdXi-) me, and the song completed At 
our fireside and amongst oiir nciglilmurs ' Auld Uobin 
Gmj'was a]wn)s called for I was pleased in secret 
with the approhation it met with, hut such was mj 
dread of being suspected of writing anjlhing, pcrcciting 
the shyness it created In tho-,o who could write nothing, 
that I carefiill) 1 opt mj own secret 

With tins letter Lacl> Anne sent two continun 
tions of the Inllacl, w inch, like most continuations, 
are greallj inferior to the original Scott published 
them, howcicr, m his Auld Rohm G)ay n Italtad 
(Uannat>nc Cluh, 1825), to which reference may 
be made, as also to Lord Crawford’s X/tyj of ttu 
Ar/rrArrjr (1849) lady Anne was brought before 
the public as an authoress once more during the 
South African troubles in 1899-1902, when rune 
teen interesting letters written home b\ her from 
the Cape in 1797-1801 were published ns 'south 
Africa a C1.11/ur) /fg-fl (1901) In these admirable 
specimens of the eighteenth rentun st\lc of letter 
wnting ‘a shrewd humorous, and widely cvpcn 
enced gentlewoman goes with entire frankness 
and fretiuenl fiashes of wit v clear and inslruclnc j 
iccount of the state of boutli Afnca when the 
lintish flag was first hoisted over Cape Fowa),’ 
and by no means omits the difficulties tint beset 
attempts ‘to conciliate the Dutch ns much as 
possible’ twenty years before her countryman 
Fnngle recorded Ins experience of the settlers 
life 

Auld Kobln Gray 

When the sheep nrc m the fould, wlan the kte’s come 
And u’ the wean world to rest arc ganc, [Inmc, 

The wacs o’ my heart fo' in show^ra frae ina cc, 

Unkcnl by my guidman, wlia sleeps sound by me 

\ oung Jnmie lo’cd me weel, niid soiiglit me for his bride, 
15ut saving ac crown piece he had naelhiiig hesidc 
To make tlie crown a pound my lamie gaed to sea, 

And the crown and the pound— they were haitli for me 

lie hadna been gane a twcUemonth and a da\, 

Wlien my fatlicr hraie Ins arm and the cow was stown 
My mitlier she fell sick — my famic was at sea, [awn\ , 
And auld Robin Gra\ came n courting me 

My father cauldna w ark— my mother couldna s|>in~ 

I toiled day and night, hut their bread I couldna win , 
Auld Rob maintained llicm haith, and, w 1’ tears in his et. 
Said ‘ jeante, O for their sakes, will ye no mam, me’’ 

My heart it said na, and I looked for Jnmic hack, 

Ihit hard blew the winds, and Ins ship was a wmek, 

Ills ship was a wrack— win didna Jamie die, 

Or win am I spared to cry wac is me? 

M\ father urged me sair— my mithcr didna speak, 

But she looked in my face till my heart was like to break. 
They gied him my hand— mt heart was in the sea— 

And so Robin Gray he w as guidman fo me 

I hadna been his wife a week but only four, 

M’ben, mournfu’ as I sat on the stane at my door. 


I saw my Jamie’s ghaist, for I couldna llrtnk it In-, 

1 ill he said ‘ I ’in corns hamc, love, to marry thee 1 ' 

Oh, sair sair did we greet, and mtcl Ic say of a', 

1 gicd him acVis-, and bade him gang ara- 
I wish that I a ere dead, but I 'in na like to die. 

Tor, though my heart is broken, I'm hut young waeismcl 

I gang like fi ghai 1, and I carsna much to rpin, 

1 ilarcna tlnnl o' Janiic, for that wad be a 'in, 

But 1 '11 do my l>c I n gude a ife to \k, 

1 or, oh ! Rohm Gray, he is 1 md to me. 

Hoiicri l-orcrussoii. 

Robert I trgusson v as Twm, on 5ili September 
1750, m C ip-and-I c itlier Clost, off ilic Hi,,b 
Street of Edinburgh His f itlicr w.as ,a poor clerk, 
but both father and mother were of gentle Alx.r- 
deensbtre blood, md a m itcmal uncle was a 
landed proprietor and factor in that counts , Ins 
best biogripher, Dr Grosan, assigns h m two 
clcnc il gn at grandfathers Fergus on v as sent 
to a piawatc srbrKil at the age of siv, and ertered 
1 dinburgh High School tn 1758 He spent four 
tears there, and is reputed to bate been quick 
at making up leewat lost bt frequcul ab'cnccs 
due to natuc dclicac' of constitution and to 
Into been a dc\ outer of books In 1761 be 
jirocured i bur-art which protided for ‘mam 
tcnmcc and education’ at the Grammar Selionl 
of Dundee and tlic Unttersuy of St Andrew- 
md ifter sjicndtng three tears at the School 
he matncul itcd at St Andrews in i7f'5 Student 
life It St Andrews was no* refined The town 
swarmed with alehouses, and the Inirsms had 
a too libcnl supplt of tie- in their otherwise 
not too generous commons So tt is m itnb 
the ‘larks’ of Fergusson’s tmncrsitt career tint 
romemporart gossij) h vs presrrtcd, a college 
'crtani described him as ‘a inckt callant, hut i 
fine laddie for i’ that ’ and careless hiographcr- 
hat c silted v rongly that he was cxTiellcd for 
jiarticipation in n ‘ row ’ But he is reputed to 
hate lotcd and known Virgd and Horace, he 
read much good English md he Iiad a close 
friend m Professor AA illnm AVilkic whom Clnrlcs 
lownshcnd pronounced the most singular rnm- 
bmation of god and hiaitc lit had ever met (.sec 
page 441 A Fcrgiisson had rhymeal in the tcr- 
nacular from a tert carK period, and one of his 
extra academical performances was an clegq on 
the death of Professor Gregon, which showeri 
that at fifteen lie was on equal terms wath Ramsay 

^.ow mourn xc college msslcts a ' 

And frac your cen a tear let fo , 

Fam'd Gregorx Death lias tacn aw a’ 

AA ithoiil remcid 

The skaith y e '\ c md wa ’s nae that snea’ 

Sm Gregory s dead 

His university studies were broken off by the 
death of Ins father He had intended to qualify 
for the Church, but he left St Andrews m 1768 
\ xisit Vo the well to do uncle m the north, who 
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might ha\e helped him to a career, proved fruit- 
less, ending indeed in a violent quarrel His 
mother had to support herself b> ‘taking lodgers,’ 
and want of means barred all the professions to 
him. He secured emplo)'ment in the office of the 
Comraissarj Clerk m Edinburgh, and remained 
there, an industnous drudge, till shortlv before his 
early death He was accustomed to eke out the 
scanty wage he got for his mechanical office work 
by copy ing other legal documents , and he did 
not discontinue his essays m verse. ‘R. Fergusson’ 
was announced as the author of the ‘words’ 
of ‘three favounte Scofs airs’ incorporated in 
Arne’s opera, Arlaxeries, as performed in the 
Theatre-Royal, Edinburgh, in 1769 At this period 
he was unaware that the vernacular to which he 
had been faithful m boy hood was the nght medium 
for his poetic ideas The prose writers who had 
made Edinburgh a literarv centre were labonous 
imitators of English models So when an oppor 
tunity of pnnting his manusenpts came to Fergus- 
son, It was natural that he should emulate Pope 
and Gay rather than Ramsay or Hamilton The 
Wetkly Magazine in 1771 offered hospitality first 
to three pastorals of the conventional type, then 
to ‘A Saturday’s Expedition in mock heroics,’ to 
another senous ‘Pastoral Elegv,’ and a burlesque, 
all in English. Immediately, however, Fergusson 
found his mitier, and show ed that he knew it by 
signing the pieces in the vernacular which he 
contnbuted to the Magazine in rapid succession 
throughout 1772 and 1773, taking his place 
between Ramsay and Bums in that long line of 
realist-painters of the humours of homely Scottish 
life, a line which included the authors oi Pebhs to 
the Play and Chrysiis Kirk in the sixteenth cen- 
tury (see Vol I p 210), and the Sempills in the 
seventeenth (Vok I pp 818, 819) Tlie first of 
these vernacular pieces was ‘The Daft Davs’ 
Then an ‘Elegy on the Death of Scots Music’ 
proved pretty conclusively that a poet had arnved 
who could use his mother-tongue skilfully, if un- 
equally, to paint nature and express natural though 
as yet superficial feeling 

Xac lasses now, on simmer days, 
ill hit at bleachin’ o’ their claes , 

2vae herds on Yarrow's bonny braes, 

Or banks of Tw ced, 

Dehght to chant their hamely lays, 

Sm ^lusic’sdead 

By the end of 1773 his contributions to the Maga- 
zine had accumulated to such an exaent that he 
felt warranted in publishing a selection of eleven 
of the best, and he cleared ,^50 by the volume. 
Then the poet’s sun set suddenly Fergusson 
was eminently sociable, but he was also physicollv 
incapable of spanng ‘ slices of his constitution ’ to 
those who courted his societv The '^fagazinc had 
at once profited by his contnbutions and brought 
him fama He was botli talker and singer, and 
dcarlv an attractive personahtv apart from his 
growing reputation as a poet The Edinburgh of 
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that day lived in taverns a dailv life which was 
much too fast for a ' eakly .lad engaged all day 
at a labonous and mechanical occupation 

To Luckie "Middlemist's lonp in, jiurp 

And sit fu' snug 
O’er oyster^ and a drun o’ gin, 

Or haddock lug, 

was seeminglv glorious to Fergusson as it was to 
nine out of ten men of his day He was Sir Pre- 
centor of the Cape Club, and retained his St 
Andrew s fondness for high jmks There is plenty 
of evadence to show that he never neglected his 
daily task, and that he was not more dissijiatcd 
than the average of his contemporanes , much less 
so, indeed, than many who have escaped the 1 ish 
of the moralist tliat has fallen too heavily on the 
shoulders of the ‘poor poet’ He had a severe 
! illness in the beginning of 1774 and gradually 
j sanl into religious melancholia He had to be 
I confined in a madhouse, and expired there on the 
16th of October 1774, at the age of twenty four He 
was buned in the Canongate churchyard, where, 
fifteen years later, Bums, at his own expense, 

I erected a memorial stone with a poetical inscnp- 
tion on it to his ‘elder brother in the "Muses’ 

It IS neither possible nor desirable to dissociate 
I the achievements of Robert Fergusson from the 
1 ‘acute painful youth’ of ‘the poo', high soanng, 
deep falling, gifted and misguided man’ he has 
I been desenbed by the most generous and accu- 
rate of his censors From first to last, from the 
St Andrews bursar’s protest against ‘rabbits hot 
' and rabbits cold’ to the ‘half fed, half mad, lialf- 
sarket’ law clerk’s spintcd protest against Samuel 
, Johnson’s representation of Scotland, this iindcr- 
I graduate m life and in literature was a re*alist and 
a humounst — a humounst because he was a realist 
I It IS, therefore, at once impossible to say how much 
I he might have done V/ithin the field which Nature 
had marked out for him, and easy to mark the 
bounds of that field ‘His limitations’ savs Mr 
\ilkcn, ‘arc evadent enough He had no lyoic 
vein, no high reach of imagination, and no large 
constmctivc skill ’ Tlie observation is as true as it 
IS succinct He had no Ivnc vein because he had 
had no lync cxpencnccs The battle of life was 
hard enough with him, and vent against him , but 
It was not sufficiently varied or long to allow him 
to escape from liis dreary, if also picturesquely 
sordid, envaronments into the audaaous satire 
of Dunbar, into the mystical yet profoundly 
humanitanan confidence of Bums that ‘the uni- 
versal plan wall all direct,’ or even into the 
I sagaaous and mildly sensual Homtianism of Allan 
Ramsav Even if time and sanitv had been 
allowed him, Fcrgus'on could not have nsen ,0 
the heights of the ‘Dance of the ‘'cvn Dc dly 
Svnnis’ or the ultra Rabelais inism o'" the ‘Tojma 
ment,’ he could not leave given ‘tlie w mdenng 
train’ immonal glorv and olmO't immortal justifica 
non in‘Thc jollv Beggars,' or supplied adeniocracy 
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— of which he hid hut un imperfect conception — 
with such 1 marching song as ‘ A imn ’s 1 111*10 for 
a’ th-it’ It IS c\en doubtful whether he could 
hn\c written <t second and truer Gentle Shefihfrii 
Althougli he knew c\tr) potato on ‘ Lpigonnd,’ 
Wilkie’s farm in Fife, and cicrj inch of ground 
within walking or fcrr)ing distance of Fdmburgh, 
the world of lads and lasses, of ‘the cannic hour at 
e’en,’ and of ‘the rigs o’ barley’ was outside the 
range of his sympathy, and its adequate repre- 
sentation was ‘abuno Ins micht ’ Hut there is no 
reason to bcheie that he could not base wtten 
many companion sketches to ‘Leitn Knees’ and 
‘The Farmer’s Ingle,’ ‘The Election’ and ‘The 
Daft Da\s,’ ‘Braid Claith’ and ‘ Hallow -Fair’ 
Nay,gnen time and a little judicious encourage 
ment on the part of the ‘Embro’ gentn.,’ this 
warm hearted lad, who could be satiric but ncicr 
bitter, would ha\e done justice to that solid strenu 
ous, municipal Edinburgh which was springing 
up in his time, whose members had their faults of 
habit and demeanour, but yet, on the showing of 
the courteous and gently sc.inning 1 opham, were 
not ‘so intemperate as the Germans’ Judged 
even by the torso of his jioctn, Fergusson must 
be accounted a man not of talent but of genius 
Much of Ins English \ erst— the bulk of what he 
has to sa\ on Boreas and Pheebus, Cynthia and 
Clannda, Sol and Damon— is unreal enough but 
not a whit more unreal than that of the majont% of 
his English contemporaries \\ hen he was satin 
callv in earnest he could wntc English that was 
sufficiently incisive, as in his nictncal parody of 
Johnsonese or in verses like 

Thanks to the gods who made me yioor ' 

No lukewarm fnends molest my door 
MTio always show a busy care 
In being legatee or heir 
Of this stamp no one will ever follow, 

The youth that ’s favoured by \i>ollo , 

and 

Virtue and vice m him alturiatc reign d. 

That fill’d his mind and this his pocket drain'd , 

Till m the contest they so stubborn grew, 

Death gave the parting blow and both withdrew 

Fergusson was above all things the poetical Ixm 
Steen of the Old Fowai of Edinburgh during its 
transition through ‘jmk and dnnk’ from poverty 
to comfort, of the tipsv brotherhood and sinning 
sisterhood of its closes, of the coarse joys of its 
burghal life, of the often dismal gaieties of its 
high feasts and festivals, of the ‘wanwordv, crazy, 
dinsome’ noise of its bells and its crowds — in a 
word, of the goodnature and good fellowship of 
‘Auld Reekie,’ where 

Couthy chicls at e’enmg meet, soctaWt fellowi 
Their bizzm’ craigs and mou’s to weet , tlitoau 
And blythely gar auld Care gae bvc, male 

Vi’i’ blinkin’ and wi’ blecnn’ eye 

A humounst and realist above all things, Fergusson 


could be more happily reffertut than Ramsay, as 
in the close of his ‘ Ode to the Bee ’ 

Hie Mu'e 

Scuds car and heartsonie o’er the dew a, earlj 
1 11’ vogic and fu’ hlylli to nap oi'r-Blal 

Tlic winsome (low’rs frae Nature 'a lap , 

Twining her living ganlcnv there 

Tllat hart Hme can ne cr impiir I jary 

All the world knows what Bums o iCS to his elder 
brother in misfortune— it w is loudly and cordially 
proclaimed from the house-tops b\ the debtor, .tnd 
has been exhibited in innumerable ‘pirallcK' c cr 
since — for the conception and execution of ‘The 
Cottar’s Saturdav Night,’ * flic Iwa Bn„s,’‘Ilal 
low e’en,' and ‘ The Mouse ’ Hicrc arc anticipations 
of Robert 1 otiis Stevenson not only in the lifi of 
‘the poor while faced drunl en, vicious Ijoy that 
raved himself to de-'iili in an Edinburgh nnd 
house,’ but in the dry criuslirily of ‘ Braid Clailh* 
and in such legitimate touts d, force of slvlc is 

riirougli Ills n niitiiuiii o’ apace 
Tlic bli-tr cv d Min, 

W 1’ blinkin' hgbl, an 1 •■tcahn' pace 
His nee dotli run 

All uncoiihcioiisly fergusson prcjiirtd tlic wav fo*- 
Bums as the best pupil m tlic studio prepares the 
wav and the worl for the master In the heart of 
Scotland he holds the place next to Bums , m all 
the range of such beotlish verse is being based 
on rcilitv IS destined to immortaliiv there is onlv 
Dunbir between him and Bums 

Vorsos written nt the HcrmlUigti of Braid, near 
EdlnborRh 

Mould you relish a runi rctrcvl, 

Or the pleasure the groves can in-pirc, 

The aiv s nllurcnienls forgit, 

To this spot of enchantment retire 

M here a vnllc' and crvstalhnc brook, 

M hose current glides swcctlv along 
Give nature a Onciful lool , 

The beautiful wisodlands among 

Oft let me contemplative dwell 
On a scene where such beauties apjwvr 
I could live m a cot or a cell, 

And never think solitude near 

Tho Daft Days 

Now mirk DcccmlKrs dovvic face 
Glow rs ovv 'r the ngs w i sour gnmacc, 

AVhile, thro’ Ins minimum o’ space, 

The blecr cy'd sun, 

M i' blinkin’ light, and sicalm pace. 

His race doth nm 

Frae Tuikcvl groves nac lurdie sings. 

To shcpbcnl's pipe nae hillock nngs, 

Tlic breeze nae orl’rous flav our bnngs 
From Borcan cave, 

An’ dvvvnm’ Nature droops her vv mgs, deovins 
AVr’ visage grav e 
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Jlankmd Irat scant} pleasure glean 
Frae snawj lull or barren plain, 

M ban ^\'lnter, 'midst his nipping train, 
"Wi' frozen spear. 

Sends dnft on r a’ his bleak domain. 
And guides the vreir 


Auld Reekie ' ihoa ’rt the cantj hole, 
A bield for mony a canldnfe soul, 
WTia snugly at thine mgle loll, 

Baith irann and couth , 

"SN hile round the} gar the bicker roll. 
To nect their mouth- 


joHy 

shelter — cold 
Bxciide 
cosy 
maVe — 
hoop'Ti aip 


Ve brov ster wiies, non* busk ye bra’, 

An fling \xinr sorron s far aiva' , 

Then come and gie 's the tither blan 

O’ reaming ale, foaming 

Mair precious than the tvell o’ Spa, 

Our hearts to heal 


Fiddlers, sour pins m temper fix. 

And roznt ncel loar fiddle-sticks, ronn 

But banish vile Italian tncks 

Frae out \oar quorum. 

Nor fortes wi’ pianos mix, 

Gie s Tullochgorum 

^nd thou, great god of -iqtia ITta ' 

^^'ha swaj-s the empire o this city, 

Wien fou ire ’re sometime^ capcmoity, 

Be thou prepard 

To hedge ns frae that black banditti, 

The Qtj Guard 


Hallovr-Falr 

At Hallowmas, nhan nights grow lang, 

\nd stamies shine fu’ clear, start 

M’han fock, the mppin’ cauld to bang, defeat 

Their winter hap n-arras near , 
ear Edinburgh a fair there hads, u held 

1 wat there 's nane whase name is, 

For strappin’ dames and sturdy lads. 

And cap and stoup, mair Jamous, bowl and cup 
Than it that day 


Upo’ the tap o’ ilka lum 
The sun began to keek. 

And bade the tng made maidens come 
A sightly joe to seek. 

At Hallow fair, whare browsters rare 
Keep gnid ale on the gantnes, 

And dinna scrimp je o' a skair 
O’ kebbucks frae their pantnes 
Fu’ saut that day 


eicrj chimncj 
peep 


neat 

brewxrs 
racks 
stint — share 
cheeses 


Here kmtrj John in bannet blue. 

An’ eke his Sundaj claes on, 

Rins after Hcg m' rokelay new, maml- 

An’ sappy I isscs lays on , Insaous 

She ’ll tauntin’ say, ‘ Ye silly coof 1 fool 

Be o’ jour gab mair sparin’ , ’ mnnih 


He ’ll tak the hint, and cnesh her loof grease— palm 
Wr what will buy her fainn, 

To chon that day 

Wthout the cuisscrs prance and nicher, horses— neigh 
An’ ow’r the lej ng scud , fallow strip of land 

In tents the carles bend the bicker, dnnk— hooped cop 
An’ rant and roar like wud mad 
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TTian there ’s sic jellowcliin’*and dm, shootmg 
Y i’ wises and nee ones gabblin’, 

That ane might trow they were akin 
To a’ the tongues at Babjion, 

Confus’d that daj 

The Fanner’s Ingle 

"Whan glommg grej out o’er the nelkm keeks, 

Whan Batie ca’s his owsen to the bj re, 

Whan Thrasher John, sair dung, his bam-door steeks, 
And lust} lasses at the dightmg tire 
Y hat bangs fa’ leal the c emng’s commg cauld. 

And gars snaw tappit mnter freeze m vain , 

Gars dome mortals look baith blythe and bauld, 

A or fiej d wi’ a’ the poortith o’ the plain , 

Begin, my Muse, and chant ra hamelj strain. 

Frae the big stack, weel wmnow’t on the hill, 

Wi' divets theekit frae the Meet and drift. 

Sods, peats, and heath’rj trufs the chimlej fill. 

And gar their thick’ning smeek salute the lift , 

The gudeman, new come hamc, is blythe to find, 

M han he out o’er the halland flings his een. 

That ilka turn is handled to his mfnd, 

That a' hia housie looks sae cosh and clean , 

For cleanlj house toes he, tho’ e’er sae mean 

M etl 1 ens the gudewife that the plenghs require 
A heartsome meltith, and refreshing synd 
O’ napp) liquor, o’er a bleezing fire 

Sair wark and poortith downa weel be jom’d. 

W i' butter d bannocks now the girdle reeks 
1' the far nook the borne bnskij reams , 

The readied kail stands bj the chimlej cheeks. 

And hands the nggin het wi’ welcome streams , 

M hilk than the daintiest kitchen nicer seems 

The coutby cracks liegm whan supper ’s o’er, 

The cheenng bicker gars them gliblj gash 
O’ simmer’s sbouerj blinks and winter’s sour, 

Whase floods did erst their mailin’s produce hash. 
’Bout kirk and market eke their tales gae on. 

How Jock woo’d Jenny here to be his bnde. 

And then how Manon, for a baslart son, 

Upo’ the cuttj stool was forc’d to nde. 

The waefu scald o’ our Mess John to bide. 

Then a’ the house for sleep begin to gnen. 

Their joints to slack frae industry a while. 

The leaden god fa’s heavy on their ein, 

And bafihns steeks them frae their daily toil 
The cruirj too can onlj blink and bleer, 

The restit ingle ’s done the maist it dow , 

Tacksman and cottar eke to bed maun steer, 

Upo' the cod to clear their drumlj pow. 

Till wanken’d by the daw-mug’s ruddj glow 

Glmnng iwilight Irtls, peeps cat, dnves, fyrt, cowhouse 
jatrJm/c, sorel) Ured llelkJ, shots , dtgktwg winnon mg bnugt, 
defeats fn leal, nght well gars, makes davne melancholj 
Jleyd fnghts, dwelt, turfs Ikeehit, thatched seds, feats aud 
keatk ry fru/e, vanous lurf fuels , gar make smeek, smoke , h/t 
sky halland, parution tlka each cosh, cosy rneltitk meal 
sysid wash-down dosviin, dare not bannocks, cakes girtdlc, hot 
plate rerks, smokes howte, beer barrel reams foams rsggm 
roof of open hearth conthy cracks cosy talks bicker, cup gars 
makes gnsk, pratde , mailms, farm ciitly stoob stool of repent 
aucc scald scold gricn long hafdtns sleeks half shuts crutcy 
oHlamp, resUt roasted mgls, chimney-corner doio, can cod, 
pillow , dmnily faro confused head. 
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XioltU Kacoa 


In Jul) month, ac bonn) mom, 
^^^lan Nature’s rokclav green 

Was spread o’er ilka rigg 0’ com 

manifc 

To cliarm our roting ecn , 
Glouring about I saw n quean. 

sinrmp 

The fairest ’nc.atb the lift , 

Her cen were 0’ the siHcr sliecn, 

*kj 

Her skin like snawy drift, 


Sac white that di) 


Quotli she, ‘ I fcrly unco sair 

That )C snd musand gae, 
k c wlia hac sung 0’ Hallow fair, 

Her winter pranks ami pla) , 
Whan on Leith sands the racers rare 

wnndcr very much 

Wi’jockc) louns arc met, 

hdv 

Their orrow pennies there to wart, 

odd — spend 


And dronn llicm<iLl\cs m dtlil 
I'lt’ deep tint dij ' 

And ^^b1 nre )e, ni) \MnsrinK dcir, 


That tales the gale sac earl) ? 

r^ 3 d 

Wharc do )c win, gm nne ma) spier, 

go— if— 

lor I right meikit ftrl) 

much 

That sic hraw hitskil laughing ka r 

Tliir honn) hlinl s shou’d gic, 

bravcl) decked 

An’ loup lilc Hcl/c oer the grass, 

As wanton and as free 

b \ tp 

Erac dule this da) ’ 

sorrow 

‘ I dwall among the caller springs 

That weet the Land 0’ Cake', 

cool 

And aflen tune m\ cantv stnngs 

At bridals ard late wakes 

They ca’ me Mirth , I ne’er wns kend 
To gmmhlc or look sour, 

joyous 

But blylhc would he a lift to lend, 

pbd 

Gin )e wod sc) in) pow’r 

An’ pith tins da) ’ 

I»TOYC 


The mccs o’er, the) hale the dooK ti^al durnin 
W i' drink o’ a’ 1 in kind , 

Great feck fne hirjilmp lutme Id l fo-ds 
Tile cnpplc leail tin hlimk 
Ma) ne'er the canker o' the drink 
L'er mak oiir spinG thrwart, p-rrers^ 

'Case ViC gel tsharti itha to win! Ijr-i 

\\ i’ cen as hluc 's n Man art llu- Innt' 

Wi’ strad s tlnr da)s k sat— ihete 

To Hnmlltoti of Batiffour-from 'Hnmo Conlont 
A Snllre ’ 

0 I’angQur ' not, the lulls and dales 

Nac niair gic back tin lender tales I 
The hirl s on Yanott now dej lore 
Til) lujunifu’ muse has shore 

Near tthal hnghl hum nr cr),tal spnn" 

Did )oit )our ttansomc tthisilc lunj ’ 

Tlic mit'c shall there, tti nat’r) e'e, 

Gic the dunk stfaird n Ic^r for thee dmi 

\nd ^ arro's’s pcnui', do v) dime, iSaVul 

Shall there forget her blule stain’d stream, 

On tilt sail i^ratc to seek repose. 

\\ ho mourn d her fate, condol’il her t oes, 

Odo to Horror -pofllhutaouB 
Who s he tie-t ttilh implonn; c)c 
Salutes the ro v davniing skt ’ 

Tlic cock proclaims the morn in fain, 

His sp'nt to ilntc to its domain , 

1 or mormng light can hut return 
To hid the ttritch'-d trail and ninnm 
Not the hnghl datmmgs purple c)c 
Can cati'C the fnghtfol rtponr, flv, 

Not sidlr) '^l s mcndian throne 
Can bid surrounding fetrs l«rgone , 
llic gloom of niglit stall stiil pre* dc 

k\ liilc angT) conseiencc '■tares on cither side. 


A liargam be t, and, b) ni) fegs, fauh 

Gif )e ti ill be m) male, 

Wi’ )0u I 'll Ecrett the cheer) pieg-, , 

Ye shanna find me blatc , Uad-uard 

We '11 reel and ramble through tiic sands, 

An’ jeer tt i’ a’ tre meet , 

Nor hip the daft and glccsume bands mad 

Tliat fill Edina's street 

Sac Ihrang this da) crowded 

Tile tinkler billies i’ the IJott fellow* 

Are now less cident clinking, hus) 

As lang 's their pith or siller dots, lioids out 

The) 're dafBn and thet 're dnnking larkine 

Bctlottm Leith ttalk tv hat bouroclis reel rtouih 

O' ilkn trade and station, ererf 

That gar their tt it cs and cnilder feel make 

Toom tvames for their libation empty stomachs 
O’ drink thir davi ,j,„e 

The Buchan Itodics thro’ the beach 
■Their bnneh o’ Fmdntms cr>, smoked fuh 

An’ skirl out haul , in Norland speech, icrecdi— boldly 
‘ Gmd speldings fa’ ttall bu) ? ’ dried fish-who 
An’, by m) saul, the) 'fc nae ttrang gear stuff 

To gust a stirrah’s mott , rehvh-fellow 

Weel statv’d tta’ t]icm he ’ll neter spier filled-nsk 
The pnee o’ being fu’ tipsj 

WT dnnk that day 


TlkccJ>i*f authorities na Rnben are/'v“'j:, i/ Ji rrJir 

Ti r I / »/^ by J)ahii Irvmt: (iS*.«*i) / Y/ i 

t itf Tf/M 1* KW rh f Ihfi, rs / </? I > I ob^ri A» 

Cro^'iHt rf / fronts i(' I atn.>cs Scnt\ fcrjc^ t 

Thrrf C<ntuTtex Sct.ti xfi 1 1 rr-xture ncntltrsin* 

/ fruxadx** f *■). 

\\n U \M \\ALL\CL. 

folm Dunlop (1735-18:0) tnts the son of 1 
Lord Protest of Glasgow, and, himself a successful 
mcrclmnt, attnmed that same dignitt in 1796 \t 
his dc,ath he \ as a collector of customs at Fort 
Glnsgott Of Ills songs and poems, the best Lnott n 
arc'Dinna ask me gin I loe \c’ and ‘Here's to 
the tear that’s atta” His son, John Cohn Dunlop, 
ttas the author of the Uisior) of rictwn (1814) 

Elizaljclli HainlKon (1758-1816) teas author 
of one caccllcnt hlllc moral talc, 77 /e Colhtgtrs of 
GUnburnte, tthich ttas perhaps as cfTeclitc in 
promoting domestic iniprotemcnts among Scottish 
Mllagcrs as Johnson’s Journey io tlu Hebndes ttas 
in encouraging the planting of trees In the landed 
propnetors Both these critics of Scottish scenery 
and manners exaggerated tteak points, but the 
pictures ttcre too protokinglt true and jusll) 
sarcastic of what teas a national reproach to be 
laughed atvax or denied. Elizabeth Hamilton was 


Elizabeth. Hamilton 


bom jn Belfast Her father, of Scottish familj, 
t\as a merchant, and died earlj, leanng a widow 
and three children. The children were brought 
up b} relatives, Elizabeth, the youngest, being sent 
to Hr Marshall, a farmer in Stirlingshire, married 
to her father's sister Her brother obtained a 
cadetship in the East India Compan/s senuce, 
and an elder sister remained in Ireland. Elizabeth, 
adopted by the Marshalls, was educated with the 
utmost care. ‘No child,’ she sajs, ‘ever spent so 
happj a life, nor have I ever met with anything 
at all resembling our wav of livang, except the 
descnption giv en by Rousseau of Wolmads farm 
and vantage.’ The child soon showed a taste for 
literature Wallace was her first hero , but meeting 
with Ogilby’s translation of the Iliad, she adored 
Achilles and dreamed of Hector She visited 
Edinburgh and Glasgow, earned on a learned 
correspondence wath a philosophical lecturer, and 
WTOtc manj verses Her first appearance in pnnt 
was the record of a pleasure party to the High- 
lands, surreptitiously sent by a fnend to a pro- 
vincial magazine. Her brother’s letters and, when 
he returned on furlough, conversations on Indian 
affairs stored her mind wath the materials for her 
Letters of a Hindoo Rajah (1796), a work remark- 
able for good sense and spnghtliness In 1800 
she published Memoirs of Modern Philosophers, a 
novel in defence of virtue and religion against tlie 
dangerous elements in Godwin’s Political Justice, 
and between that and 1806 she gave to the world 
Letters on Education, Memoirs of Agnppina, and 
Letters to the Daughter of a Lobleman In 1808 
appeared her most popular, ongmal, and useful 
w ork. The Cottagers of Glenburme , and she subse- 
quently published Popular Essays on the Human 
Mind, and Hints to the Directors of Public Schools, 
based on Pestalozzi From 178S she lived mainly 
in London or elsewhere in England, till 1804, when 
‘Mrs Hamilton,’ as she now liked to be called, 
settled in Edinburgh She died at Harrogate. 

The Cottagers ojf Glenburnie is a talc of humble 
life m a poor Scottish hamlet, and the heroine, 
a retired English governess, middle aged and 
lame, has come to stay as a lodger with her only 
sun IV ing relativ e, a cousin married to a small 
farmer m Glenbumie. On her vv ay she has called 
at Gowanbrac, the bouse of the factor or land- 
steward, who, with his daughter and boys, walks 
wath Mrs Mason to Glenbumie. The house is dirty 
and uncomfortable , the farmer is a good easy^ 
man, but his wife is obstinate and prejudiced, and 
the children self walled and rebellious Mrs Mason 
finds the family quite mcorngible, but she effects 
a w onderful change among their neighbours She 
gets a school established on her ovai plan, and 
boys and girls exert themselves to effect a refor 
mation m the cdttages of their parents The most 
sturdy sticklers for the old ways at length see the 
good points of the new system, and the village 
undergoes a complete transformation Sir M alter 
called the Cottagers ‘ a picture of the rural habits 
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of Scotland, of striking and impressive fidelity ’ 
Miss Hamilton w:as an accomplished kailyard 
novelist long before the word was invented, and 
was perhaps the first entitled to the name , her 
Cottagers appeared twelve years before Galt’s 
Ayrshire Legatees was published by Dlactuood 

Glenbumie 

They had not proceeded many paces until they were 
struck wath admiration at the uncommon vvHdncss of 
the scene which now opened to their view The rocks 
which seemed to guard the entrance of the glen were 
abrupt and savage, and approached so near each other 
that one could suppose them to have been nven asunder 
to give a passage to the clear stream which flowed 
between them. As they advunced, the hills receded on 
either side, making room for meadows and com lidd>, 
through which the rapid bum pursued its way m many 
a fantastic maze. The road, which winded along the 
foot of the hills, on the north side of the glen, owed as 
little to art as anv country road m the kmgdom It v as 
very narrov', and much encumbered by loose stones, 
brought down from the hills above by the winter 
torrents 

Mrs Mason and Mary were so enchanted by the change 
of scenery which was incessantly unfolding to their view 
that they made no complaints of the slowness of their 
progress, nor did they much regret being obliged to stop 
a few mmutes at a time, where tlicy found so much to 
amuse and to delight them But Mr Stewart had no 
patience at meeting with obstructions which, vnth a 
little pains, could have been so easily obviated , and as 
he walked by the side of the car, expaUated upon the 
indolence of the people of the glen, who, though they 
had no other road to the market, could contenlcdlv go 
on from y ear to year without making an effort to repair 
It. ‘How little trouble would it cost,’ s.iid he, ‘to 
throw the smaller of these loose clones into these holes 
and ruts, and to remove the larger ones to the side, 
where they would form a fence between the road and 
the hill 1 There are enough of idle boys m the glen to 
effect all this, by working at it for one hour a week 
dunng the summer But then their fathers muat unite 
m setting them to work, and there is not one in the 
glen who would not sooner have his horses lamed, and 
his carts tom to pieces, than have his son emplovcd in 
a work lluU would benefit his neighbours is much as 
himself ’ 

As he was speaking they pasted the door of one of 
these small farmers, and immediately turning a sharp 
comer, began to descend a steep, which appeared so 
unsafe that Mr Stewart made his boys alight, which 
they could do without inconvenience, and going to the 
head of the horse, took his guidance upon himself 
\t the foot of this short precipice the road again 
made a sudden turn, and discovered to them a misfor 
tune which threatened to put a stop to their proceeding 
any further for the present evening It was no ollitr 
than the overturn of a cart of hav, occasioned by the 
breaking down of the bridge along which it had been 
passing IlappiK for the poor horse that drew tins 
ill fated load, the harness by which he was attached 
to it was of so frail a nature as to make little re 
sistance , so that he and his ndcr escaped unhurt 
from the fall, notwithstanding its ixnng one of con- 
siderable depth. 
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At first, mdcefi, neither boy nor liotse was seen , but 
as Mr Stcnait advanced to examine nlitther, by re 
moving the haj, winch partly covered the bridge and 
partly hung suspended on the bushes, the road might 
still be passable, he heard a child s voice in the hollow 
exclaiming, ‘Come on, ye mucklc brute' ye had as 
vveel come on ' I II gar ye I I ’ll gar ye ' That s a 
gude beast now Come avva‘‘ That s it' Ay, ye re 
a gude beast now ■' As the last words were uttcreel, a 
little fellow of about ten years of age was seen issuing 
from the hollow, and pulling after liiin, with all In'- 
might, a great long backed clumsy animal of the liorse 
speaes, though apparently of a very mulish temper 
‘ \ ou Iiav c met with a sad accident,' said Mr Stewart 
Miow did all this happen?’ ‘\ou niav see how it 
happenetl plain enough, returned the boy , ' the brig 
bral , and the cart coupet ’ ‘ And did vou and the horst 
coup likewise?’ said Mr Stewart ‘O av, we a coupet 
thcgither, for I was ndtn’ on liis back ’ ‘ \nd where 

IS your father and all the rest of the folk?’ ‘Whaur 
sud they be but in the hay field? Diniia ye ken tint 
we re takin’ in our hay’ John Tainson's and Jamie 
For-ter’s was in a vveel syne, but we'ie ave aliint 
the lave ’ 

All the partv were greatly amufi d by the comyiowirc 
which the young peasant cvanced under Ins misfortune, 
as well as by the shrewdness of Ins answers , and liavang 
learned from him that the hay field was at no great 
distance, gave him some halfpence to hasten his speed, 
and promised to take care of his horse till he should 
return with assistance lie soon aiipcareil, followed bv 
his father and two other men, who came on stepping 
at their usual pace ‘Why, farmer,' said Mr Sicvvart, 
‘you have tnislcd rather too long to this rotten plank, 
I think’ (pointing to where it had gi'en way) , ‘if you 
remember the last time I passed tins road, which was 
several months since, I then told vou that the bridge 
was in danger, and shewed you how easily it might lie 
rejiaire-d ' ‘It is a’ true,’ said the farmer, moving liis 
lionnet , ‘ hut I thought it w ould do vveel encugh 1 spoke 
to Jamie Forster and lohn Tamson about it, hut thev 
said they wadna fash themselves to mend a brig tint 
was to serve a’ the folk in the glen ’ 'But you must 
now mend it for your own sake,' said Afr Stewart, ‘even 
though a’ the folk m the glen should lie liic better for 
It ' ‘Ay, sir,’ said one of the men, ‘that’s spoken like 
yoursel’ ' Would cvcryborly follow your example, there 
would be nothing in the world but peace and good 
neighbourhood.’ 

One somewh.at didactic Scottish song, ‘ My am 
Fireside,’ by Miss Hamilton, attained great popu- 
larity, and IS still often sung The first verse is as 
follow s 

1 hae seen great ancs, and sat in great ha’s, 

’Mang lords and fine ladies a’ covered wi’ braws, 

At feasts made for princes wi’ pnnccs 1 've been, 

When the grand shine o' splendour has dazzled my cen , 
But a Eight sae dehghtfu’ I trow I ne’er spied 
As the bonny blithe blink o' my am fireside 
My am fireside, my am fireside, 

O cheery 's the blink o’ my am fireside , 

My am fireside, my am fireside, 

, O there 's nought to compare wa’ anc’s am fireside 

Hamilton % Mcmoiis, with letters and papers, were puhtislicd 
in iSfs by Miss Benger 


Minor Srolcli Soiig-Mrllorh. 

Among the minor Scotch song-WTitcrs of the 
eighteenth century, many of v horn arc not 
thoroughly identified, the following deserve men 
tion < corjre iiniuri (died 17 S(>), 't drunken Aher 
deenshire schoolmaster, who published in 1727 
a worthless volume of ‘Occasional Poems,’ is 
credited w ith the authon.hip of Zegre o’ JJ.u/iatr, and 
fif the spirited Jacrjbite song, IV/urrj' U^/ui^s A'l-if 
Other Jacobite rli\me.stcrs were tbc Her jinniorli 
vi'Lennnn (1701-S3), minister of Cralhie, v ho 
described tlie yrtrcc 0/ Shcrtffmmr in the spirited 
ball id beanng the refrain 'We ran and thev ran ,’ 
and Ailnni Htiirsinj: fi 7 i 9 -i 8 o 3 \ a gcntlcm in 
farmer of Haddingtonshire who avitncssed the 
battle of Prestonpans and celebrated it m rmnert 
l/r/;r and //i I JoJ mue Loj t isniiri rnenn fdicd 
ih2i\ an eccentric spinster who sold unlicensed 
whiskv near Muirlirl, is said to have hem the 
authoress of the well Inown pastoral song, Cn // r 
] o ifs to tiu Kmi-i s, vvliieh Hums poh'-hed up for 
fleorgc riiomvon in 1794 \ tollcction of her 

songs and ]H>ems a]ipe,irtd it Oh*-gow ahoai j£o5 
— 1 rom the mouth of Jenn rtover (i/jS-tEoil, an 
Avrshirc train)), street singer, and thief, Hums took 
dovv n tlic vv ords of her song O't ir ike Mutt tt/mt 
the Htdtker Another txlditv v as ihmenl rmlmm 
(1724-79), tlie hunchhacl bellman of Glasgow, who 
m Ills earlier vears had peddled in 'Stirlingshire, 
and accompanied the Jacobite armv fas a camp 
follower, doubtless ratber than a comliatant) to 
Derbv and Culloden Ht^ elccoiittl of it e Relelitor 
(1746) thougli mere doggerel lias some v onh as 
an lustonc document and Sir W alter Scott thought 
of editing n for the llannatvnc Club Graham w-as 
the autlior of many popular chapbooks, including 
John Chtofr iJ e Chapntcir and The Jttstort of 
}!a-'erel It tues and some of his verses— those 
notably on the Turntu tpiK< describing the High- 
landers notion of the roads of General W adc — 
arc not licking in rude vigour His works were 
published in a limited edition in 18S5. A verv 
dififcrent figure from Uicse was nr vunni i««iin 
a fashionable Edinburgh physician, who solaced 
his gnef bv writing The ImcI of Gold when Miss 
Jean Drummond of Mcgginch iiltcd him for the 
Duke of \ihole in 1749 Elizabeth Grant 

author of /ity s M tfe, see above at page 596, and 
for Jean Adam and There's tute Ltnk about the 
House, sec page 523 

•ToImMnviic (1739-1S36), bom m Dumfnes, 
died in London proprietor and joint editor of The 
Star newspaper He was brought up as a pnnier, 
and whilst apprentice m the Dttm/rtes Journal 
office in 1777, in his eighteenth year, he published 
the germ of Ins StUet Gun m a quarto page of 
twelve stanzas , and this he continued to enlarge 
and improve up to the time of his dcalli The 
twelve stanzas expanded in two vears to two 
cantos, in 1780, enlarged to three cantos, the 
poem was published m Kttddtntatfs MagaztnCj 
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and in 1808 it u-as published m London in four 
cantos Of this edition Sir Walter Scott said 
(in a note to the Lady of ihe lutko) ‘that it sur- 
passed the efforts of Fergusson and came near 
to those of Bums’ An edition in five cantos was 
published in 1836 Ma)’ne vvas author of a short 
poem on ‘ H allow e’en,’ pnnted in Ruddtmads 
Magazine in 1780, v hich had a direct influence on 
Bums’s treatment of the same subject , and in 1781 
he published his fine ballad of Logan Braes, two 
lines of which Bums copied into his Logan JVater 
Man) have thought Ma)Tie’s the better poem of 
the two His version of Helen of Ktrhconnel is 
often quoted. For five )ears (1782-87) he was 
emplo)ed in the office of the brothers Fouhs in 
Glasgow His poem on ‘ Glasgow,’ published in the 
Glas^oiv lifagazine in 1783, was separatelv issued 
in 1803, and is a descnption of Glasgow and its 
wavs, in the v erse speciall) fav oured b) Bums, and 
a laudation of the energ) and accomplishments of 
Its atizens The Siller Giin is humorous and de- 
scriptive. The subject of the poem is an anaent 
custom in Dumfnes, called ‘ Shooting for the Siller 
Gun,’ the gun being a small silver tube presented 
b) James VI to the incorporated trades as a piaze 
to the best marksman. It is after the manner of 
Pcblts to the Pla} and cognate rhvmes down to 
Fergusson and Bums 

XiOgan Braes 

Bv Logan’s streams that nn sae deep, 

Fu’ aft vn' glee I ’vc herded sheep, 

Herded sheep and gathered slaea, 

Wi’ m) dear lad on Logan braes 
But wae ’s my heart, than days arc ganc. 

And I vvi’ gnef may herd alane, 

\\’hile m> dear lad maun face his fac^, 

Far, far ftae me and Logan braes. 

Jsne mair at Logan kirk vtill he 
Atween the preachings meet vn’ me 
Meet wi me, or when it s mirl. 

Convoy me hame frac Login kirk 
I wcel maj sing tliae dajs arc ganc 
Frac kirk and fair I come alane, 

V hilc m) dear lad maun face his facs. 

Far, far frac me and I ogan braes 

At c en, when hope amaist is gine, 

I dauncr out and nt alane , 

Sit alane beneath the tree 
Where aft he kept hr, trjst vn me 
Oh ! could I fCc thae daja again 
Mv lover sT aithless, and mv am ' 

Beloved bv fnciid', revered bj fies 
We’d live in bliss oa Logan braes ' 

Th- chara^tcTO ic jhart line, 

Henicd iSetp and catlitrcd jlaer, 
ir in -one of the Tcri.rmv fl -d out a* — 

1 re herded sheep or pothered slacs. 

Ani the hwt rcTve tom iltrct tt mvde lo rnn 

At ecn, *hen hope amai t H pan- 
I dander done md f rhine 
Or tit beneath the trvatnp t-ce 
Where Fnt he spaV o love to ne 
Revered bj* fn-ndi n-d Or free ftet 
Wed hw in Ihetcn Lojin tra'j. 


Holoa of Kdrkconnel 
T vnsh 1 were vvhcrc Helen lies, 

For, night and day, on me she encs 
-\nd, like an angel, lo the skies 
Still teems to Ireckon me ' 

For me ehc lived, for me she sighed, 

For me she wished lo lie a bnde 
I or me in bfe's sweet mom she died 
On fair Kir! connel Lee ' 

W here Kirtk waters gcntlj wand. 

As Helen on m) arm recliiieil, 

A nval with a mlhless mind, 

Tool deadly aim at me 
My love, to dimppomt the foe, 

Ru-shed in lictvvecn me and the blow , 

And novt her corse is lying lov 
On fair Kirl connel Lee ! 

Though Heaven forbids my vvaatli lo swell, 

1 curse iht hand bv which she fell — 

The fiend who made my heaven a hell, 

And tore my love from me ' 

For if, where all the graces shine — 

Oh ' if on earth there’s aught divine, 

My Helen ' all these charms were tlime — 

Tlicy centred all in thee ' 

Ah, what avails 11 that, amain, 

I clove the assassin's head m twain , 

No peace of mind, my Helen slain, 

No re.->tmg place for me 
I sec her spmt in the air — 

I hear the shock of wild despair, 

Wlicn Munler laid her bosom bare. 

On fair Kirkconncl 1 cc ’ 

Oh ' when I ’ni sleejiing in my grave, 

And o'er my head the rank weeds wave. 

May He who life and spmt gave 
Unite my love and me ' 

Then from this world of doubts and sighs. 

My soul on wings of peace shall ri'C , 

And, joining Helen m the si ics. 

Forget Kirkconncl I.ce ' 

The story of Helen Imnp (or I>n) rlauphter of the LairJ cf 
Kirlconnel In Annandale sbin bj the Iml’ei aimed by a rc,ectcii 
suilor at his farourcU nval her beiroih-ii s-errs to date fnam the 
sUlcenth ccnlorj, and Is ensbnned la a lire old ballad Th-re 
arc modem ver'ions b) Pmkenon and Jamir-ra — n-t to speak 
of W ordsaerth a £//rr /mrn— besides Mayre s. Vlarj of tic 
vtf es of ih- old balla 1 are Incomparabb mere pxtic secJi aa 
th- last 

I isash 1 were where Hel-n Ires * 

Jsipht and daj on r-- she cncs. 

And I am iseary of th- skies 

For her sake lint dic-l for rre. 

From Tho SUlor Gun. 

The lift was dear, ihe mom serene, 

The sun ju«t glinting os er tlie scene, 

Mlicn James M’Noc licgvn again 
To Iscat to arm-., 

Ro ising the heart o man and wc_n 
\\T wars -Ivnnr 

Frac fir and near the country lads 

(The r jocs ahinl them on thoir yadc) Jv'«— nap* 

Flocked in lo sec the s’ ow m «jv.ait , 

And wha* wa' dvficr. 

Their imwkv mither- and their da Is 
Cam (ro ling afier ' 
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mon> a beau and \x.lle uevc lUerc, 

Doited \\i' do/ing on a chair, 

J or, Icit they ’d, slLeping, spoil llicir hair, 

Or miss the sight. 

The gonks, like bairns before a fair, 

Sat up a’ night 1 

"Wi’ hats ns black as onj raren, 

1 rash as the rose, their lieariK new shaeen. 

And a’ their Sundna’s deeding haeing 
Sac trim and ga\, 

I orth cam our Irades, some orra sasiiig <'’1 

To wair that <h\ «r'nl 

Fair fa’ ill cann\, caidga carle, «’iira,al, clr'n coutiirjma i 
W eel may he bruil Ins iicn apparel ! ciiji. 

And never dre-c tlie bitter snarl cj-Jurc 

O' scon ling Mife ' 

lJut, blest in pantry, bani, and lurrcl. 

Be blithe through life ' 


itUp'flCll 
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llech, sirs uhal crowds cam into to\ n, 
To see them niii'ttring tip anel down ! 
Lasscs and lade, sunburnt and brown — 
U omin anr! wi ane, 

Gentle and eeinplc, mingling, crown 
Hie gh'Ieoiiie scene ' 


h jh (w'tti 1 
Sum’ K Ur-n 


At first, forenent ilk Deacon’s kalian la front of— cair) j 
Ills am brigade was made to fall m , { 

And, while the mu let roll was calltn„, 

\nd jen hells jow ing, iiiiems I 

Ilct pints, wed epiccil to lee p the said in i-jIMal* ' 
Around were flowing 

Broiled kipper, diccse, and bread, and ham, ^ 

Laid the foundation for a dram j 

O’ whisky, gill frac Isottcnlam, 

Or dicna lirande 
^^hllk after, a’ was fish tint cam 
To lock or ‘sands 

Oh ' wed 1 Cii they win lo’c their ehappm, 

Dnnk maks the auldest swack and eirappm , 

Gars Care forget the ills that happen — 

file hlatc look spnicc — jlij 

And even the thowicss cock their tappin, n rrnkis— 1 oai!;rst 
And craw fii’ croosc ' cro». bmU} 

The muster oner, the different IiantLs 
bile aff in parties to tlie sands, 

Wierc, 'mid loud laughs and dapping hands, 

Glee J Gcordi Smith 
lice lews them, and their line cspaiids 
Alang the kith ' 

Bui ne’er, for uniform or air. 

Was SIC a group reviewed elsewhere ' 

Tlie short, the tall , fat folk and spare , 

Sy dc coats and dockil , 

AVigs, queues, and dubs, and curly liair , 

Kound hats and cockit ’ 


As to their guns— time fell engines, 

Borrowed or Ixigged, were of n' kinds, 

I or bloody war, or bad designs. 

Or shooting ciishic-s — wood pigeons 

Imng fowhng pieces, carabines, 

And blunderbusses 1 


*Oh'in ' ' says George, and f a’c a grtne, 

•'llieagt ti’ diiv-lry is gan- 1 
Sync, liaving o vtr ar 1 ov ct a,,ain 
Hie hale Mir cyctl, 

Their mute an 1 a' ihn „s cl e, made ji'ain, 
lie iiuffrl, am! mi I 

‘ Now, gentlemen ' now, niutl the mo ion, 

\n 1 dinna, this time, niak a leitioa 
Sho jiher so’ir nnav * Oil ' Inn 1 them tojli on, 

\ud ru t athra v ' 

Wbc^I Wi' ymif Ic''’ hands In th'’ ocean, 
fn 1 march a«a ' 

U i' tint, the dinim drums rckj in I, e 

Fifas denoacie, -n I hai.tb<jv-s • ui* t ' 
riiion h erov lis on crowd', c lie tc<! iD^n !, 
c t-orjiTitaii 1 is 

1 nidge afi, while 1 dio s eif u sboanesl 
In ace amatio it ' 

Alo\nit«lcr 07f''s~tSt3' a ‘I'edtsh 

wtciver jieiri, Ivcnme furious js die <ltKtil r’e- 
linuator of Aniencvn Birds and the • ndmsins*'c 
desonber of \tnerie-in <eet cry. t d Bird 1 Ilonr 
in Palsies, he w is Biotigli' up a wei cr, but 
l)te line i (vedlrr. ind n 17?/ he added to tiis 
mil Im gihxls and odu’' roininr;r!ui''s a prospertus 
of a vnlunn of jmetns Hut h s hope' from the sale 
of hie own verst pros tel v an ard hete umcdto die 
loom, it 1 orliv 1 iiineh aid at Pai-lc, In 179; he 
I'Sttetl anenv nioii'ly h's Isest poem, it'd LV,*, 
vvliirh was at first ailriButeH’ to Hume \r J piiirris 
almost jiistifii d lilt nij'lied cntici in Iltsvv feto'd 
Dr Koliert Glnniii rs tint 01 hcanm; a Iio Icr of 
cIiijiIkioI s trv ’ M ir//i> iw i l/i’i., ,i 1 1\ Ballad By 
Kohert Hums,' Burns raclain td, '1 ojM male 
vour])Iark a Bn Bet if 11 vitrc nitre \ irmpoon 
on tin. in leter wcavcTs dwtin-a a trade di'putc n 
Paisitv, imiilving indiscreet a-ampa hy v 1 h rt 
fbriutrs anil I n nch rcvolut.unists diave him to 
\intnea in 1794 He got work m Piiilidelnlin, 
trivclkd is a pcdl tr in New jemev, a id v as 1 
school tearhtr m l*ennsvK‘’inim His still in 
ilravvnig Birds led him to tiiaki a cuileeuo" of 
ail the BirtU in America In Ucto’icr it'od he set 
out on his (list tatiirsion, ii d wTOte 77 x / 

/Vi/w In ihof> he was tiniilovcd on ilit American 
edition of AV j’s Cl '■/e/ * f/iT He *ioon p cv u!ed 
upon the publisher to undertake a new vcntiirc — 
a work illustrating In Ins own dnwangs and with 
full dcsuaptions, all tlie birds of \niciica mil in 
iSoS-to lie brought out the first two volumes of 
the On ttJ o't'o made a 

canoe voyage down Uic Ohio, and travelled over- 
land through the Mississippi \ allcv from \a~li- 
villt to New Oilcans, He rontimicd ‘eollcciing 
birds and subscribers,’ wntmg and publishing, 
traversing swamps and forests in quest of rare 
birds, anil undergoing tlit greatest pneations and 
fatigues, nil he htd issued a seventh volume \i 
Phihdtlphia he sank under his severe labours, 
and there ho "is buried In his Qn he 

showed he possessed dcsenplivc iKiwcrs, artistic 
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sensibilities, and a -i-aned and ornate stjle quite 
exceptional e\ en m a Paislej poet 

The Bald Eagle 

The celebrated cataract of Niagara is a no’ed place of 
resort for the bald eagle, as veil on accoant of the fish 
procured there, as for the numerous carcases of squirrels, 
deer, bears, and various other animals that, m their 
attempts to cross the mer above the falls, have been 
dragged into the current, and precipitated down that 
tremendous gulf, rvhere, among the rocbs that bound the 
rapids belou, they furnish a nch repast for the vultore, 
the ra\en, and the bald eagle, the subject of the present 
accoant- This bird has lieen long knovn to naturalists, 
being common to both continents, and occasionallj met 
mth from a verv high northern latitude to the borders of 
the tomd zone, but cbiefij m tlie vicimlj of the sea, and 
along the shores and cliffs of our lahes and large nvere. 
Jormed bj nature for braving the seierest cold , feedmg 
eqnallj on the produce of the sea and of the land , 
possessing pouers of flight capable of ontstnppmg even 
the tempests themselves , unaved by anj thing but man , 
and, from the ethereal heights to -nhich he soars, look 
mg abroad at one glance on an immeasurable expanse 
of forests, fields, lakes, and ocean deep below him, he 
appears indifferent to [localities or] change of seasons, as 
in a few minutes he can pass from summer to tvmtcr, 
from the lower to the higher regions of the atmo 
sphere, the abode of eternal cold, and from thence 
descend at snll to the tomd or the arctic r^ons o'" 
the earth. 

In procurmg fish he displays, in a very singtilar 
manner, tlie genius and eneig) of his character, v htch is 
fierce, contemplative, danng, and tjTanmcal — attributes 
no* exerted but on particular occasions, but when put 
forth, overpowermg all opposition. Elevated on the 
higli dead limb of some gigantic tree that commands 
a vide viev of the neighbounng shore and ocean, he 
seems calmly to contemplate the motions of the various 
feathered tnbes that pursue their bus) aiocations below, 
the snow white gulls slowly innnowing the air, the 
"bus) tnngsc coursing along the sands, trams of ducks 
streaming oier the surface, silent and watchful cranes 
intent and wading, clamorous crous, and all the vinged 
multitudes that subsist bs the bounty of this last hqmd 
magazine of nature. High over all these hovers one 
whose action instantly arrests his whole attention B) 
his V ide curvature of wmg and sudden suspension in 
air, he knons him to be the fish hauk, setthng over 
some dcioted victim of the deep Hts esc kindles at 
the sight, and balancing himself with half opened wings 
on the branch, he watches the r«ult Hovn, rapid as 
an arrow from hcasen, descends the distant object of his 
attention, the roar of its wings reaching the car as it dis 
appears m the deep, making the surges foam ground. 
At this moment the eager looks of the eagle arc all 
ardour, and, Icvellmg his neck for flight, he sees the 
fish hawk once more emerge, straggling with his prey, 
and mounting in the air with screams of exultation 
These arc the signal for our hero, who, launching into 
the air, instantly gives chase, and soon gams on the 
fish hawk , each exerts his utmost to mount above the 
other, displaying m these rencontres the most eluant 
and sublime acnal evolutions. Tlie unencumbered eagle 
lapidl) advances, and is jast on the point of reaching 
his opponent, vehen, with a sudden scream, probablj of 
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despair and honest execration, the latter drops his fish 
the eagle, poising himself for a moment, as if to take 
a more certain aim, descends hi e a whirlwmd, snatches 
It m hu grasp ere it reaches the water, and bears his- 
ill gotten booty silently away to the woods 

From ‘Watty and Meg’ 

I’ the throng o’ stones tclhn’, 

Shakm’ hands and jokin’ queer, 

Snth ! a chap comes on the hallan — tntrj- 

‘ ifungo ' IS our Watty here ? ’ 

Maggy’s weel kent tongue and hurry 
Darted through him hi e a knife 
Up the door flew — like a far) 

In came Watty’s scoldin' wife. 

‘ Nasi) , gude for naelhmg being ' 

O ye snuff) drucken sow ' 

Bnngm’ wife and weans to nun, 

Drmkin’ here wT sic a crew ' 

‘Rise ' )e drucken beast o’ Bethel ' 

Dnnk ’s yonr night and dav ’s desire , 

Rise, this preaous hour ' or faith I ’ll 
Flmg )i}ur whisky 1’ the fire ' ’ 

Watty beard her tongue unhallowed. 

Paid bis groat wi’ little dm, 

Left the house, while Magg) followed, 

Flytm’ a’ tlie road behm’ Scoldmg. 

Folk frae every door came lampin’, sindinj 

Magg) curst them ane and a’, 

Clappid wi her hands, and stampin’, 

Lost her banchels 1’ the snaw old ihocj, sbpptn 

Hame, at length, she turned the gavel, coble 
Wi’ a face as white 's a clout, dnhdoth 

Ragin’ like a very devil. 

Kickin’ stools and chairs about 

‘Ye’ll sit wi’ )x>nr limmers round )C — poramours 
Hang ) on, sir, 1 ’ll be )Our death ’ 

Little bauds m) hands, confound )on, holds- 

Bat I cleave ) ou to the teeth ' ' 

Y ally, wha, ’midst this oration. 

Eyed her whiles, but durst na speak, 

Sal, like patient Resignation, 

Trcmbbng by the ingle cheek. 

Sad his wee drap broee lie sippel- 
Magg) s longue gacd like a bell 
Quietl) to his bed he sbppet, 

Sighin’ often to himsel 

‘Nane are free frae vexation. 

Ilk ane has his ills to dree , eudurc- 

Bnt through a’ the hale creation 
Is nae mortal v exed hi c me ' ’ 

Volomes riu. and ix of the Oniitfwhgj were pnbliihcd after 
XVilson s death by Ord his ai'mant. The work was contvued hj 
Charles Lncien Bonopane frS2S-33) and an edition by Jardinc 
(tPya) has more than once reprinted Sec Lives by Cnchtor 
(i 3 i 6 ) Ord (i 3 v 3 ) Hclhcnncton 0^31), Jared Sparks (1851) 
Bnchtacll (i86r) and Palon (1S63) and a Sketch prefixed to 
Groxuts cditioa of P rmz and MttatUanea is Prou 
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Robert Burns 


Robert Itunis. 

Robert Burns was born on the 25tb of Januar\ 
1759, in a two roomed d ij uitngc built b^ his 
father in the \allagc of Allow i>, winch, c ircfullj 
presen cd, still st inds— although there is some 
obstinate local scepticism on this point— .about 
two miles from the town of '\)r lie cinic, on 
the one side, of a Kincsirdmesliire jeonian fainilj 
which, he believed, had siilTercd for the Stew irts , 
and on the other, of undoubttd Avr-.hirc Cove 
iiantiiig stock In his biicf aiitohiogr i])li\, v ritten 1 
in the form of a letter to Dr John ^Ioore, the j 
novelist, m 1787, he sajs ‘ M\ forefuhers rented 
lands of the famous noble Keiths of M ttsh il, and i 
hid the honour to share their fitt' lie told his j 
friend, Kaiiisav of DdUcrljre that his patem d j 
grandfithcr ‘had been ])hindered and tltivtn out m 
the jear t7i5, when gardener to Lari Minsdid' 
and that his matern il great grandf ithcr w is ‘shot 
at Aird’s Moss,’ when Rich ird Cainiron was taken ‘ 
pnsoncr j 

William Ikirncs, 1 g irdcncr, nurseryman, and I 
fanner — who was thirty eight vears of igo when ! 
Ins eldest son Robert w is born, ind is described | 
as of ‘thin sincvv\ figure about five feet ei^ht | 
or nine inches in height somewhat bent with toil, 1 
his hafiet locks thin and bare, with a darl su.irthy j 
comiilcxion’ — was a man of notable eh iractcr and , 
induiduahtv He wrote for Ins children a 'ifanttal ; 
of Dtlnf, induced Ins neighbours to ! 

hire a competent teacher, John Murdoch, for the ' 
village, and showed Ins Ijovs — he hid seven 1 
children in dl -both In prccejit and by pru tiec, ' 
how to b ISC conduct on re ison Agnes Broun I 
the poet’s mother, and eleven vears her hiislnnds j 
junior, was in escellcnt housewife, with no pre ] 
tensions to education , but it vv.is probably from j 


Robert with a Mron}' eh sire to excel iii let er writ 
mg, whih It fiinitshed him with ‘nuKlels by ‘omc 
of the firt wTii< rs in the language ' Tin ‘latent 
‘ceds of {Kicsy ' had lietn cultivated bv I'tls. 
Diviehon, an ‘olfl mud of his mothers vvho v is 
rem irl able for her 9 noram e. credulity, ifid ■-iip^r 
stition, hut who hid the large t collection m the 
I ountrv of ( lie s and son) s concerning devih gheo*s, 
fairit>, hrovvmcs, wnrhis, v ailocks sjiunlics kcl 
pics, ilfeandtrs, dead I9 h s, w-niith*-, apjuri lonv, 
cantr ups, tnchanttal lowers, [mils, anil other 
irumjwry’ Hr retd pcH trv eh eflv in ‘Si’c'" 
tions’ ind ‘('ollrrttons,' hit s'tund i cupy of 
I'off sfKin .tficr entcniig hiv tci r.s ‘ \ ir ic n 
Mih.t iiitnes, verh", and p irli' )' s ’ bv tenor cle ro, 
he obtained in iii’nvductio’t to hrcti'h it fu I'iccn, 
ind made the fir*t of sivtml ar iTors t» Kirn 
Latin \11 the wink he h n', is a jKKir firn'c-r- 
son, to vvorl hard, at fifii r i Im v a« tlm pm 
eipd lihourir on the f i' n, v hicJi hi-- hrothcr 
(jilhert ek i-r bed a ‘almo t tin vrrv jvv7tf>! 
sod 1 1 now cif III 1 iiitc <>f roit •'ition ' there 
was lit h or no st,t al i!iterr<)ur-.e v ith n-- , h 
hours ,nil what v ih tie over-traui of Ju' voi ng 
mioihs, the due k''S , loom of a lu nmt, 

with the uiici asiii„ to I of a g illc’ 'bve, and 
iitMClv iho It tic full! e — fo' the fither, t th 
the utmost eronom u (1 indm rv toald no. >ecp 
hr In 111 ibove w.i er — he wa . lief tic he came 
to manhood i.uctd with a ni.’nous disorder, 
whith ijiuschI him phv k il suircrm„ and fits of 
hv (Kichondfia thtmi, h life Bu Im fell in hwe in 
his fifiecnth vt-ir and v ro.c his firs' ms*!., Iwo 
VI ars 1 1'l r hr ve.it for 1 1 on to i -cho' loin 

smu, ghiig caa^t Kirkosw.ald irnl learned to ‘tike 
his gl iss So when m 1777 W illnm Burrcs re- 
moved t> the linn eif 1 iKhk'-a— 130 acrc^— m 
1 arlnilton }> irish Koben at nineteen w is well re id, 


her that lie mlicritcd the Ivaacil gift According ‘constantlv the victim of some fur enslivrr' trd 


to her daviglitcr, Mrs Begg she bad ‘.i well m idc eould rhyme At 1 iKhlea the eatuvinis anrcs of the 


sonsy figure of about the ordmarv height with a 
beautiful icd and white comple\ion, a skin the 
most transparent 1 ever saw, red h or darl eves 
and eyebrows, with a fine square forehead’ Life 
was hard with the Bumescs Robert had two 
and a half years’ schooling m Allow ay 1 hen his 
father, with a view to keeping his children about 
him, ventured to take the farm of Mount Ohplianl, 
a couple of miles distant from the seven acre 
croft he had hitherto cultivated, undcrtal mg to 
pay forty or forty -five jiounds a year for seventy 
acres of poor land whidi he had to stocl with 

too borrowed from his cmplovcr hrom the age 
of nine the boy had none but intermittent scbool- 
tcaching , but his education was steadily oanicd 
on by his father, who taught bis bovs, in addition 
to the three ‘R’s,’ geograpbv and the rudiments 
both of ancient and of natural historv, and, .as 
Gilbert, the second son, testified, ‘conversed 
familiarly on all subjects with us as if vve bad 
been men ’ 

Possession of a Complete Lcttir-'Wrttei inspired 


f iniilv won easier Burns bee tme a I ricnn-'on, 
St irttd I ekbiting thlb tn I.arlvilton, developed 
the conversational j>ova.rs which were to impress 
Ldmburgh society, thirsted for distini tion,’ dressed 
with cate, and acquired some notnnctv .as a cliam 
pion of lurt'iea' as opposed to ‘ Old Light’ op mens 
(or ultra C.alv intsin) m the churclivird colltiquics 
in which he liad learned as a mere Ixiv to practise 
the reasoning ftcultv so catcfullv cuhivatcd bv his 
father He thought of marnage, and dcsp.atnng 
of making a living b\ firming spent a season 
in Irvine to learn flax dressing Tlic cxpcnnicnt 
however, was not successful His partner was, he 
averred, a swindler Tlicr shop was bumexl to 
the ground, and he was ‘ left like a tnie poet, not 
worth a sivjvcnce.’ 

‘After three years’ tossing and whirling in the 
vortex of luigniion,’ William Bumes <110x1 of con- 
sumption in 1784 , and rescuing some srfiall re 
mams from his cinbarnsscd estate, Robert and 
Gilbert took the farm of Mossgicl, m the adjoining 
parish of Mauchlinc. The poet’s life continued to 
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be, on his brother’s testimon}, frugal and temperate , 
It must ha\e been so, for he had not more than 
se\ en pounds a year m cash 

But before lea\nng Lochlea he had for the 
first time de\natcd from propnety m his re- 
lations inth 11 omen, and Elt2abeth Baton, his 
mother’s maid -sen ant, bore him a daughter 
The first genuine determination of his mind 
toiiards literary effort, the first appreciation of 
Its usual aims and results, appears m certain 
entnes m his 
Commonplace 
Book, uhich are 
undated, but may, 
though not with- 
out some hesita- 
tion, be ascnbed 
to 1784, There 
he expressed a 
strong wish that 
he might be able 
to celebrate m 
\erse the scenes 
of his name 
count)', the locus 
of many of the 
actions of the 
‘ Glonous Wal- 
lace, the Sa^ lour 
of his Country,’ 
as ‘the excellent 
Ramsay' and ‘the 
still more excel 
lent Fergusson’ 
had celebrated 
the scenes with 
which they were 
familiar So he 
made poetry at 
once the exposi- 
tion and the 
sedative of his 
passions, w rote a 
w elcome to his 
illegitimate child, 
and \ersified epistles to local brother poets, such 
as Da\nd Sillar and John Lapraik. He threw his 
whole soul into the task He fell in lore with 
Jean Armour, daughter of a master-mason in 
Alauchlinc He took sides wath the New Lights 
or Liberal clergv against the Old Lights or High- 
flyers, of whom his own minister in Alauchlinc, 
the Re\ William Auld, was one, wantc skits 
in \erse for the cause — ‘The Twa Herds,’ the 
‘Epistle to John Goldie,’ ‘Hob Wllie’s Prayer’ 
— and was encouraged by the countenance and 
friendship of clergymen and lawyers who appre 
ciated his cleremess His poems circulated in 
manuscript, and as by 1785 Mossgicl, which ‘lies 
aery high and mostly on a cold wet bottom,’ 
promised to be no more profitable than Lochlea, 
he had doubtless come to contemplate publishing 


Bums was neacr more productive than at this 
time , It is safe to set dowai as the output of the 
later autumn and early winter these poems ‘To a 
Mouse,’ ‘ Halloween,’ ‘ Man was Made to Mourn,’ 
‘The Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ ‘Address to the 
Dell,’ ‘The Jolly Beggars,’ ‘To James Smith,’ 
‘The Vision,’ ‘The Author’s Earnest Crv and 
Prayer,’ ‘The Twa Dogs,’ ‘The Ordination,’ 
and ‘Scotch Dnnk’ — the works which formed 
the foundation of his future fame. Publication 

was precipitated 
by the discovery 
that Jean Ar- 
mour was soon 
to become a 
mother Bums 
gave her a wnt- 
ing ackmow lodg- 
ing her as his 
wife under cer- 
tain conditions, 
but Armour dis- 
approved of the 
proposal made, 
and induced his 
daughter to de- 
stroy the docu- 
ment The poet, 
rendered w oil 

nigh desperate, 
resolved to cnii- 
gratc to Jamaica 
as book 1 ceper 
on the estate of 
an Ayr family 
of the name of 
Douglas Partly 
to raise money for 
his passage, he 
now brought out 
his first volume, 
the famous Kil- 
marnock edition 
— Poems chiejly 
m the Scottish 
Dialect — a copy of which was sold in 1898 for five 
hundred and forty five gaiincas Meantime there 
seems to have occurred the ‘Highland Mary’ 
episode. According to the best hypothesis 
founded on the few facts that have been ascer- 
tained, almost immediately after the breach with 
the Armour family, Jean having been despatched 
to Paisley, the poet plighted his troth to Man 
Campbell, a Highland maid senant residing in tlic 
neighbourhood, who went home to Dunoon to 
prepare for mamage, and straightway died, to be 
apparently forgotten for the moment bv Burns 
(who had never ceased to love Jean), but to live for 
ever in ‘To Maty in Heaven’ and other poems. 

The success of the Kilmamocl edition of the 
poems Quly 1786) changed tlic current of the poet's 
life. He vvas induced to abandon the Jamaica 
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scheme, nnd to proceed to Udinburj^h iM(h a \it« 
to the puhhcntion of n new edition lie .irnxtd 
on 28th November 1786 H> tins time fmrly well 
accustomed to ‘ tlic tables of the jjrc it,’ ovnnf,' to 
his popularit> in Avr^hiie, he discovered no sh> 
ness or awkwardness in his intercourse with the 
lilcialt to whom he was introduced through the 
mediation of an Ayrshire laird, and he was at 
home among the companion'; of a Mower rank' 
who obtained access to him through John letch 
mond, clcrl , .in old Mauchline friend whose bed 
he shared Conscious of his jvower, he mt t as an 
cqu il and w.as treated as an C()ual b) Dugald j 
btev art, William Kobertson, Hugh III nr, Iknrj | 
1 rsl me, besides aristocrats hie the Lari of (dm > 
caim His ippcarance and mmners — he vv is , 
iboiit five feet ten inches m height although a j 
stoop nude him lool shorter', of muscul ir figure ' 
with dark hair that curled round his forehead and ‘ 
oUcli i glowing eje as Sir W’aller Scott never ‘aw 1 
m anv other human head — and his franV , v igorous j 
vet modest conversation, fascinated the Hinhe^s 1 
of t.ordon ind other M idles of fashion’ William [ 
Creech, the best I now n of the LdinburgU Ivool • 
sellers of the lime, iiiulcrtool to produce a new 
eahtion for him, nnd the gentle men of tin Cate 
donian Ihtnt were large substrihi r. 1 he l>ool 

brought him four hundred or live hundred pound' 
but Creech dclaved in iital mg a htisin< ss settle 
nient So, after hanging on m 1 dtnlnirgli for 
i little, taking sloel of his new fnends and of 
the durabilitv of ilieir fncmlslnp, eleli,,liting tbr 
Crochallan I'cncibles a ronv iv lal club, v uh rirli j 
•md amusing verses ho m ule a tour of the southern 
counties In the lirst flush of success he had i 
tliought of striking into i new line of life Adam 1 
Smith suggested that he might get a salt otTiccr j 
sill]) , nnd he did not repudiate the hint of Mr^ { 
Dunlop of Dunlo]), in Ajrsliirc 1 idv wlio v as ' 
henceforth Ins most constant correspondent that 
he liatl contemplated buving i tommission tn the 1 
army A’en quickU, however he determmed to > 
live the life to whieli he had been bred and on ^ 
tins Border tour he visited Dalswintoii, near Dtim | 
fncs— Mr Miller, the propnetor, having offered I 
him a farm On Ins ‘tihxUtht return,' as he called j 
It, to Mauchline, he was cordiallv received In lean j 
Armour, who had Ijornc him twins the previous 1 
Scpicmbcr, and their relations were restored to 
the old footing After a brief Slav at ^tossglel, 
he reUirned to IZdmbiirgh, onl) to start on i ilircc 
weeks' lour in the Highlmds, in the course of 
winch he was entertained bv the J 7 ukes of Atholc 
and Gordon, and visited his Kincardineshire rcla 
lives Bad m Edinburgli, he had to resume the 
task of badgering Creech for his monc) , but he 
would have given up the attemjit in December 
had lie not met with a carriage accident which laid 
him on his back Simultancouslv he fell into a 
correspondence with a sentimental grass vvidovv 
of hterar) tastes — Mrs ^laclcbosc , the corre- 
spondence, earned on in romantic stjlc between 
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‘Sv bander’ and ‘Clirnda,’ rijtcncd into aa .irrl'nt 
fni nd'htp, .md hid he been fn t he tni) h' hive 
marrifil her Ho’vc <t, v In a Im at hst got a 
settlement with Crc< eh. he retiimi'd to Mo gid 
in Icbroir) of 1788, inariicd Jesan Arrno r, who 
hid been turned out of her raliiet’' hou'r |uvt 
before her 'econd icro lehc neat— she iKKe t inv 
again, but ihcv tiled immealnttl^ the*' birth vent 
through i course of in'tiuction in the thn " of ar 
Kxci'c ofincr, ha. mg rditainid tn 1 dir.Inirgh, n. 
promise of a (Kht 111 the 'trvnc loild farming 
fill him n, im lad tori’ from 'dilhr iht firm 
of LIhsIand, oti the DaKvinton e<' uc Having 
huilt Ills hou'C on the b ml V of the Nnh l! e pw* 
lool Ins V ife thither, md so h n self st-r.O'JsI to. 
malt vonduci’ ins Jir-t um wlvlc nn fnrgetmg 
Ins elestinv to ‘mil a ‘■nig at lea" for S<o bnd 
or ftim^ Ills 'Ku‘v w is *iju„ht b tie ne^h- 
bo.irmg gintrv, in ibb bv an cnthusnsMi int 
fjinrv, ^lr Rnhltl of fdenrn'del and be e.cd Li' 
pen to blip the hK-il W Inj po' ticmi’e He v ro tr 
elution vtr t , md ‘Wea-ioa o‘i'-rtr,' ‘tni'l 
iiio'htr I)!ow fur bis old fr.e id , the 1 In ril ' If rg\ 
of \vi h t' M Durlop and o'h‘ r ftitr<.s v to'c 
to md lufivcd II an; h iters from Inn Cap a n 
Uiddcl ami hr csiabli hul a j vrish Iib'i'a lln. 
sini gh fo’’ rvisonu v v n tw unfa n ir bV tt» 
siist nncfl htci vrv cfiart fin f’nn v-as a Kid 
1)ai„a n lu! b-fon hr end of t7^o bums had 
ipphcd for a'ld o'n-iinrd wnd, as an C'c) cn la 
md ih tugh Ills brat w w la il r rnviroiitcnt 
1 -IIuland It CO rtul u 1 par slms and invoi cd 
ilmo-t coatinuni' riding Yet hi3 Mu>c— he toveca 
tin wotvl — w-is no' mfi r lie Hr had Ka,ta in 
rdinhiir, h to coa'ribt tc I*) lohnsoa's Mt t cttf 
ind rniuimiid 5r> rude and aih'-i '■rag., 
for ih it pulihcatmii Hr v'to e an < 7 dc to the 
Departed RfgLnc Bill, i7,'-9e for Stuart’- ,Lt)"d<ia f 
S/.o ind w 1- ofTtnal a^d ilcilineel a Tcv,ular en 
g «g< nieiU on its stall Ik tefiscd .also to tmnl 
t>f the newh founded rhii'- of \gnc«lturc tv 
1 dinb irgh 1 mva r-i v for winch Mrs Dun’op ai d 
Mr firalnm of 1 intrv, one of the Comm ssiorcr- 
of Fncim., wou'd have prcs'id lus claim It vat- 
in (he autumn of 170a ih it he comiio-cd * I am o 
Shantcr' which bv irianv criiies m rcgardul i- In' 
masicqncce In the same ‘car Bums committed 
i bre tell of conitigal fiddiiv —the on'v oat of 
whieh there is authciuic record— Ins fellow smner 
being Ann PaiK servant in i Dumfries inn but 
Ins wife nursed the child of this eonncction along 
with one of licr own 1 

In November 1701 the itoci quitted firming m 
disgust, sold his Sloel., nnd became an exciseman 
pure and simple He was apjiomlcd to a divi- 
sion in Dumfries at a salarv of seventv pounds 
a aa.ar, vvath pcnjuisitcs, and wathm a jear this 
vvns increased bj twenlv (vounds He had a pood 
fiacnd m Mr C.rahani, and soon acquired another 
m Mr Corbet one of the Superv isors-Gcneiul, 
whom Mrs l^unlop interested tn him Hi' pros 
peels of advancement in hts jtrofcssion were c\ccl- 
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lent, but his politics now de\ eloped into active 
sj-mpathj vnth the French Revolutionists Life^ 
however, went well with him on the whole. He 
kept on wnting songs for Johnson, and more dili- 
gently and enthusiasticall) for George Thomson’s 
Melodies j struck up a fbendship with Mrs Alana 
Riddel, sister-m-law of his friend the Captain , 
and vras on fnendlj terms with both the countj' 
gentry and the towmsfolL He did not, on his own 
confession, eschew the tav em , but according to 
the emphatic testimonj of his wife, his official 
supenor. Supervisor Findlater, and his immediate 
neighbour Graj, a teacher m the local Academj, 
he never became habituall) intemperate. There 
is abundant evidence that he was attentive to his 
official duties , it goes without sav mg that he vvas 
the most careful and affectionate of fathers Yet 
he did not take pains in word or act to conceal 
his sympathj with French Revolutionists or Bntish 
Reformers Although Graham of Fintry remained 
his steadfast fnend, his outspokenness led to a 
delay in his promotion and to his being ‘cut’ 
by a section of Dumfnes ‘society,’ and a 
somewhat mystenous quarrel with Mrs Riddel 
gave him much pain and cost him some friend- 
ships Yet when ‘Haughty Gaul’ threatened in- 
vasion, his patnotic songs rang through the 
country and brought back any populanty he had 
lost , and the difference with Mrs Riddel did not 
last a year A superv isorship was in sight, and 
not without reason he looked forward to obtaining, 
through political influence, a collectorship, which 
meant ‘a life of literary leisure with a decent 
competence,’ but an attack of rheumatic fever 
in the winter of 1795-96, following the loss of a 
daughter, proved too much for his constitution 
He deliberately prepared for death and met it 
calmly — misunderstandings due to delinum de- 
serve no senous consideration — on 21st July 1796 
The world of cnticism, following the Sure-footed 
judgment of the Scottish people, has given up the 
attempt to separate Bums the man from Bums 
the lyiist, humounst, and thinker Than this 
there could be no better evidence that he was 
to all intents and purposes a poet sin generis 
The events of his life, the details of his moral 
and intellectual experience, as reahsUcally repro- 
duced, idealised, or reflected upon in letters and 
poems, hav e the unity of a continuous self-rev ela- 
tion In extent and intensity, that revelation is 
probably unique There are mysteries in the life 
of Bums, such as the episode of the ‘Highland 
Mary’ of immortality, the Mary Campbell of 
tradition, which wall probablv never be cleared 
up , he dwelt so far apart from such of his con- 
temporanes as he came in contact with, that, 
notwithstanding his emphatic preference of the 
‘social’ to the self-contained man, he must have 
kept ‘something to himsel’ he wadna tell to ony’ 
Yet, like Goethe, he declined to join that almost 
universal ‘conspiracv of silence’ which regards 
the inadents of self dev elopment as things to be 
104 


ashamed of and consigned to a decent oblivaon 
Like Goethe also, he regarded his own character 
and life as so much gnst for his artistic mill , 
and as he had impenous natural impulses which 
‘raged like demons,’ and ‘ well nigh the finest brain 
conceivable,’ that gnst was not inconsiderable. 
Though, as he anticipated in his fragment of 
autobiography, ‘Whim and Fancy, keen sensibihtv 
and notous passions, made him zigzag m his 
path of life,’ and although his poetic career may 
be accounted a ‘ faithful failure ’ in the sense that 
he died before he had scaled 

The w ished for height, 

Where, Man and Nature fairer in her sight, 

His Muse could imp her wang for some subhmer flight, 

his genius, his absolute command of the technique 
of his art, and his remorseless sincerity', made of 
these zigzags the Wilhelm MeisteFs Pilgrimage 
of Humanity The wild abandonment of reck- 
less joy, the anguish of an upbraiding conscience, 
the whole struggle of the soul with itself, reverence 
for the mystenous Power on which all tilings 
depend, scorn of cant and falsehood, contempt 
of foil), mirthful appreciation of the oddities 
of life and man, indignation at baseness and 
ty'ranny, delight in friendship, resentment against 
intrusive pnde, pity for the suffenng of all 
that feels, aspiration after a juster and happier 
structure of society, wise and sober contemplation 
of life and duty', the raptures of the hopeful, the 
anxieties of the despairing, the heart-breaking 
disappointment of the rejected or deserted lover, 
the hilarities of welcome, the sadness of farewell 
— these intensities of everyday life he reproduced 
as they' never were reproduced before and may 
never be reproduced again Hence it is that the 
‘universal plan’ of Bums can never be grasped 
either in its reality or in its breadth, until the 
complete output of his life and art be carefullv 
considered. Bums must be compared with Bums 
Bums m despair must be read vvath Bums on the 
topmost w'av e of hope , Bums humorous must 
be interpreted by Bums senous. Bums resentful 
by Bums cheerfully acquiescent. Bums the J'lco 
bite by' Bums the Democrat ‘Scotch Dnnk’ 
and the ‘Peck o’ Maut’ must be collated with 
‘The Beadsman of Nithside,’ any seeming con- 
donation of license must be read in the light of 
the ‘Epistle to a Young Fnend’ or a ‘Bard’s 
Epitaph,’ the Bums who had the courage to say 
that his mamage, like that of every other man, 
was a venture in the lottery of life, must not be 
quoted to the prejudice of the Bums who, accord- 
ing to his wndow, found ‘the true pathos and 
sublime of human life’ as the affectionate husband 
of Jean Armour and the devoted father of Je.an 
Armour’s children , the Bums who fiercely pro- 
claimed his nght to be ‘independent in his 
sinning’ in ‘The Kirk an’ State may gang to 
Hell, but I ’ll gang to my Anna,’ must not be 
reprobated, and the Bums who brooded over his 
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lapse from his own ideal m i silence which 
paralysed poetic effort and only found vent in 
agonised letters, absolutely ignoied 

A consideration of Bums in all his aspects 
and tnumphs leads to the conclusion that an in- 
stinct for thoroughness is the ‘miraculous' or 
inexplicable element m him which has made him 
at once a ready-reckoner in mundane ethics and 
a joy for ever in the case of at least a moiety 
of the Anglo Saxon race He was equally 
thorough as ‘a MCtim of fair enslavers,’ as a 
preacher of self control, as a student of his owm 
nature, as a devotee of the ihymer’s art, as a 
practitioner of his cardinal doctrine that while 
impulse must select subjects for poetic treatment, 
infinite patience and labour can alone make the 
treatment successful Only by bnngmg together 
a few of his sentences and v erses can the ‘ har- 
mony not understood ’ of his artistic performance 
be effectually illustrated 

I pored over it [a selection of English [xiems] driving 
my cart or walking to labour song by song, verse by 
verse , carefully noting the tender or sublime from 
fustian I engaged several of my sclioolfellovvs 

to keep up a literary correspondence w ith me 

On braes when wo please then, 

\Vc ’ll sit and sowth a tunc, 

Sync rhyme tell ’t we ’ll lime tell ’t, 

And sing’t when we ha’c dune. 

Whene’er my Muse docs on me glance, 

I Jingle at her 

I have two or three times in my life composed from 
the wish rather than from the impulse, but I have never 
succeeded to any purpose 

How the subject theme may gang, 

Let time and chance determine , 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon 

I weighed myself alone, I balanced myself with 
others , I watched every means of information, how raudi 
ground I occupied as a man and a poet , 1 studied 
assiduously Nature’s design, where she seemed to have 
intended the vanous /ig/ils and s/iadis in my character 
I firmly behev c that excellence in the profession is the 
fnnt of industn, labour, attention, and pams I 

have no great faith m the boastful pretensions to intuitive 
propriety and laboured elegance The rough material 
of fine wnling is certainly the gift of genius , hut I as 
firmly believe that the workmanship is the united effort 
of pains, attention, and reivcated tnal Those wlio 

think that composing a Scotch song is a trifling business 

let them try it. I had rather he the author of five 
well written songs than of ten otherwise I rhyme 

for fun The heart of the man and the fancy of ihe 

poet are the two grand considerations for which I live. 

Grant me hut this, I ask no more, 

Avc row th o’ rhymes. 

‘A style of petfcct plainness, relying for effect 
solely on the weight of that which with entire 
fidelity It utters,’ has been rightly' recognised by 


Matthew Arnold as the citadel of Bums’s strength 
That style he would never have aajuircd but for 
his infinite capacity for taking pains, and for the 
e,.pencnces, including even the ‘thoughtless follies,’ 
that temporarily' ‘/aid him low and stain’d his 
name’ It is his style of perfect plainness, ren 
dcring actual expenenccs, physical or mental, with 
entire fidelity', and reaching its height in lines of 
ecstasy or of exquisite clarity, that has made 
Bums a dictionary of poetical quotations Such 
lines as these hav c become part of the current com 
of literature 

To sec her is to love her, 

And love hut her for ever , 

Tor Nature made her what she is. 

And never made anither 

Then down ye’ll hurl, dcil nor ye never nsc ! 

And dash the gumhc jaups up to the pouring skies. 

Rough, rude, ready-wittc<l Itaiikine, 

The w ale o’ cocks for fun and dnnkin' 

The heart ’s avc the part aye 
Tliat makes us right or vvrang 

Come, firm Resolve, take thou the van, 

Tliou stalk o’ carl hemp in man ! 

Know prudent, cautious self control 
Is w isUom’s root 

The sky was blue, the wind was still, , 

The moon was slunmg clearly 

Ik was the king o’ a’ tbc core, 

To guard, or draw, or wick a bore. 

Or up ilic nnk like Jdiu roar, 

In lime o’ need 

To make a bappy fireside dime 
To weans and wife, 

Tliat ’s tbc tme patbos and sublime 
Ofliuman life. 

The lxs.1 laid schemes o’ mice and men 
Gang aft ngley 

Man to man the warld o'er 
Shall brothers be for a’ that 

Rank IS hut the guinea stamp, 

TIic man 's die gowd for a' that. 

A fig for those by law protected, 

Liberty 's a glonous feast , 

Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the pnest 

They reeled, they set, they crossed, tlicy cleekit, 

Till ilka carlln s\\ at and reekit, 

And coost her duddies to tlic wark. 

And Imket at it in her sark 1 

‘The rank of Bums is the very first of his art’ 
IS the verdict of Byron, who also in advance 
effectively answered cnticisms directed against his 
predecessor’s courageously Tenicrsish treatment of 
certain features and phases of life by sayang, ‘A 
man may be coarse and y ct not v ulgar, and the 
reverse. Burns is often coarse but never vulgar’ 
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This ^e^dICt is nou unucrsallj -iccepted Yet, 
being- a pact sui gctiens, he cannot profitahh fjc 
compared wth am. of his predecessors or suc- 
cessors in English Iiteriturc nho maj be accounted 
his equals in natural facultv Goethe pronounced 
him the first of Ij-nsts, and that in \arlue of the 
tiro hundred and fifty songs which he wrote or 
improved in the intervals of work as a farmer and 
gauger, and while he was, not without reason, 
looking forward to a decent competence and 
‘literary leisure’ The author of ‘The Jolly 
Beggars,’ ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ and ‘Holy Willie’s 
Prayer,’ of ‘The Bard’s Epitaph,’ ‘The Epistle 
to a Young Friend,’ and ‘A man’s a man for a’ 
that,’ holds an assured place among ‘ inev itable ’ 
Irumounsts and moralists Of Scottish poets he 
IS the first, the second being Dunbar, whom he 
scarcely if at all surpasses in biting- trenchancy of 
sarcasm, but whom he greath surpasses in the not 
of good-humour and in sympathy wath Humanity 
in generak His relation to Ramsay, and reverence 
for Fergusson and the others of the ‘vernacular’ 
or Scottish Renaissance school of poetry, is very 
much that of a master to pupils who have been 
prepanng work in the studio for him Thev gave 
himrhyanes, including his favountc ‘ Mouse’ stanza, 
and in the case of Ramsav and Fergusson, subjects 
for treatment, points of view, even phrases and 
verses What he supplemented them wath was 
onginal genius of the first order, consummate art, 
and the power of nsing from Scotland into a 
conception of the world as a whole. It is a 
familiar saying that Bums v on his greatest 
tnumphs in and with the vernacular That say- 
ing need not be gainsaid It must, however, be 
remembered that he was the supenor of his 
predecessors in English as well as in Scottish 
verse. ‘Thou Lingenng Star,’ one of his greatest 
achievements in the impassioned as distinguished 
from the passionate, is in English So also 
are ‘Man was made to mourn,’ the impas- 
sioned stanzas on the wounded hare, the ‘03e 
to the Memory of Mrs Oswald’ (whicli Carlyle 
terms a piece that might have been chanted by 
the Funes of rEschylus), the best half of the 
‘ Mountain Daisy,’ the finest reflective and descrip 
live passages in ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ practicallv 
the whole of the superb ‘ Maepherson’s Farei cll,’ 
‘ A.fton M ater,’ the ‘ Song of Death,’ ‘ The Gloomy 
Xight IS Gathcnng Fast,’ the best of ‘Scots wha 
hac,’ ‘Go fetch to me a pint of wine/ ‘Had we 
never loved so kindlv ,’ and the most elevated 
passages in ‘The Vision’ and ‘The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night’ Whenever, in fact, he soared 
from the particular to tlic unners.al in sentiment, 
in humour, and in reflection, he glided from 
Scottish into English Tims it is that Burns’s 
mission and achicvemcn' — his pre-eminence as 
a Scottish, his esccllcncc as an English poet 
— mean the tnumphan assertion bv Scodand of 
Us rights of inhcniancc m Bnt ‘h ard general 
literature. 


Srp 


Tam o’ Shanter —A Talc 
Of B ownjis anj cf BojiIIk fu 1 w th:v Take. — G vra D-iLCLAi. 
MTicn chapman lallic', Icav c the street, i 


And droiUhv ncebora necuor.! meet , I'lji j- 

Aa marl et-days are weanng kite, ' 

An’ folk begin to tak' the gate , rcjd 

While we sit bousing at the nappy, ale 

An’ getting fon and nnco happy, trelt jt.— 

Me think na on the Lang Scots milca, 

The mos'cs, vratcr-, slap^, and s ile>, gapa 

That he between us and our )iam., 

Yihare sits our Mill y, sullen dame, 


Gathcnng her brows hi c gathering storm, 

Nursing her wrath to I cep it warm 

This truth fand honest Tam o’ Shanter, fcami 

\s he frae Ayr ae mght did canter 
(\uhl Ayr, wham ne’er a town surpasses 
For honest men and borne lasses) 

O Tam, had’sl thou hut been sac w isc, 


\s taen thy am wife Kate’s advice ' have taken 

She tauld thee wee! thou was a slcJlnm, roawv 

A blethenng, blustenng, drunken blellum , idletal'..er 
That frae November till October, 

\e markclday thou was nae solier, oiw 

Tiial ilka melder wi’ the miller, eaerj— n-e3l.£nndin(, 
Thoa sat as Jang as thou had siUer , moaey 

Tliat cv’ry naig was ca’d a shot on, r-g— shed 

The sraitli and thee gal roanng fou on , drunk 


Thar at the Lord’s house, even on Sundav, 

Tliou dranl wa’ Kirklon Jean till Monday 
She prophesied tliat, late or soon. 

Thou would be found deep drown’d in Doon, 

Or atlch’d wi’ warlocks m the mirk raeards 

By MIoway’s aulJ haunted kirk 

Ah ' gentle dames ' it gar» me greet wakes— xeep 
To think how monic counsels sweet. 

How monic lengthen’d, sage advices 
Ihc husband frae the w ift despises ! 

But to our talc — kc market mght, 

Tam had got planted unco right. 

Fast by an jngic, bicezing findv, fiiendc— llann;; 

Ml’ reaming swats, that dranl divinely, foamina— n-r-alc 
And at his elbow, Soutcr Johnie, 

His ancient, Iruslv, drouthie cronic 
Tam lo’cd him like a very bnthcr, 

Tliey had been fou for weeks thegilhcr 
Tile night drav e on wi’ sangs and clatter , 

And ay the ale was growing better 
The landlady and Tam grew gracious 
k\r favours secret, sweet and precious 
TJic Soutcr lauld h s queerest s'ores , 

Tlie landlord s laugh w as rcadv chorus 
The storm without mi„lit rairand rustle, 

Tam did na mind the "-tonn a vvhi«'Ic. 

Care, wad to see a man sne Ir-pp", 

Cen drown'd himsel amang the nappv 
As bees flee hamc wi lado o’ trca^^rc, 

Tlie romufes ti ing'd their wai -r/ pleasure 
Kings m-) be Vest, but Tam vwi" g'onojv 
O er a’ the ills o life vie orimis ’ 

But pleasure- are In e poppie sjrea'’ 

\ vu «eize till, floiv r its M-mii is si cl 
Or like t! e snow fall m tl e taver, 

A moTien* white — then mel's for ever. 

Or hi c the boruali wet 
That flit en. yon irn p iint ihcir j Lace , 


t) in J* 
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Or like the rainbow’s lo%cl> form 
Ei"intsbing amid the storm 
i\ae man can tether time nor tide , 

The liour approaches Tam maun ride 
That hour, o’ night s black ardi the kej stane, 

That drcar> hour Tara mounts his beast in , 

And SIC a night he tabs the road in 
As ne’er poor sinner was abroad in 
The wind blew as ’twad blawn its last , 

Tlie rattling show rs rose on the blast , 
rhe speed) gleams the darkness swallow’d , 

I^nd, deep, and lang, the thunder bellow’d 
riiat night, a child might understand, 
riio Dell had business on his liand 
Wcel mounted on liis grey mare Meg, 

A better never lifted leg, 

1 am skelpit on thro’ dub and mire, rattled— mud 

Despising w ind, and ram, and fire , 

Whiles holding fast his guid blue bonnet. 

Whiles crooning o’er some auld Scots sonnet, 

biles glow ’ring round wi’ prudent cares gazing 

I cBl Ixiglcs catch him unaw ares hobgoblins 

Kirk Allowa) was drawing nigh, 

II hare ghaists and houlets nightly cry ghosts— owU 

I5y this time he was cross the ford, 

Wliare m the snaw the chapman sraoor’d , wassmothered 
And past Uie birks and meiklc stane, bitches— big 

11 hare drunken Charlie brak ’s neck banc , broLe his 
And thro’ the whins, and by the caim, gorse— stone heap 
Wliarc hunters fand the murder’d baim , 

And near the thorn, aboon the well, above 

11 liaro Mungo's nuthcr bang'd hersel 
Ilefore him Doon pours all his floods , 

I he doubling storm roars thro’ the woods , 

The lightnings tlxsh from pole to pole , 

Near and more near the thunders roll 
IViicn, glimmering thro' the groaning trees, 

Kirk Allovvay seem’d in a blcezc, 

Tliro’ ilka bore the beams were glancing, every cranny 
And loud resounded mirth and dancing 
Inspiring bold John barleycorn, 

II hat dangers thou canst make us scorn ' 

11 1 ’ lippenny, we fear nae evil , twopenny small ale 

Wr nsquabae, we '11 face the Devil ' whisky 

The swats sae ream’d in lammie’s noddle, frothed 
Fair play, he car’d na dcils a boddle not a farthing 

But Maggie stood right sair astonish’d, sorely 

Till, by the heel and Iiand admonish’d. 

She ventur’d forward on the light , 

And, vow' Tam saw an unco sight ' in sooih'— marvellous 
Warlocks and watches m a dance 
Kac cotillion brent new frae France, brand 

But hornpipes, jigs, strathspeys, and reels, 

I’lit life and mettle in their heels 
A winnock bunker in the east, window box-seat 

fherc sat Auld Nick, in shape o’ beast, 

\ tousic tyke, black, gnm and large, shaggy dog 

To gic them music was his charge 
He screw'd the pipes and gart them skirl, made— scream 
Till roof and rafters a’ did dirl nng 

Coflins stood round, like open presses, 

Tliat sliaw’d the dead in their last dresses , 

And, by some devilish canlraip sleight, weird tnek 
I,ach in its canid hand held a light 
B\ which heroic Tam was able 
To note upon the holy table. 


A murderer s banes, in gibbet awns , irons 

Tvvai span lang, w ee, unchnsten’d baims , 

A thief new cutted frae a rape— rope 

f his last gasp his gab did gape , month 

Five tomahawks vvi’ blmd red rusted , 

Five scyamtars wa’ murder crusted , 

A garter which a babe had strangled , 

A knife a father’s throat had mangled — 

Whom his am son o’ life bereft — 

The grey-hairs yet stack to the heft , stuck— handle 

Wi’ mair o’ horrible and awefu’. 

Which even to name w ad be unlavvfu’ 

As Tammie glowy’d, amaz’d and curious, stared 
The mirth and fun grew fast and funous , 

The piper loud and louder blew, 

The dancers quick and quicker flew 
They reel’d, they set, they cross’d, they cleekit, hooked 
Till ilka carlin swat and reekit, she ghost— steamed 

And coost her duddies to the vvark, threw off— clothes 
And linket at it in her sark 1 set to it— shift 

Now Tam, O Tam ' had thae been queans, these-- 
A’ plump and strapping in their teens ' 

Their sarks, instead o’ creeshie flannen, greasy flannel 
Been snaw white seventeen bunder linnen ' — ^ 

Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair. These breeches 

That ance were plush, o’ guid blue hmr, 

I wad hac gi’en them off my liurdies Ikuus 

For ae blink o’ the borne burdies ' ^''°'''''~dearS 

But wither’d beldams, auld and droll, 

Rigwoodie hags wad spean a foal, Tough— wean 

Louping and flinging on a cmmmock, Lenpiog— cudgel 
I wonder did na turn thy stomach 1 
But Tam kend what was what fn’ brawlie quite well 
Tliere was ac w msomc w ench and vvawhe, comely— choice 
That night enlisted in the core, corps 

Lang after kend on Camck shore 
(For momc a beast to dead she shot. 

And perish’d monie a borne boat, wrecked 

And shook baith mcikle com and bear, much— barley 
And kept the country side in fear) 

Her cutty sark, o’ Paisley ham, short shift — coarse Imen 

That while a lassie she had worn. 

In longitude Iho’ sorely scanty. 

It was her best, and she was v auntie vain 

Ah ' little kend thv reverend grannie. 

That sark she coft for her wee Nannie, bought 

Wi’ twa pund Scots (’twas a’ her nches), s’- 

Wad ev er grac’d a dance of witches ' 

But here my Muse her wing maun cour, stoop 

Sic flights are far beyond her power 
To sing how Nannie lap and flang leaped— kicked 

(A souplc jade she was and strong), 

And how Tam stood like ane bewatcli’d, 

And thought his very een enneh’d , 

Even Satan glovvr’d, and fidgd fu’ fain, fidgeted— fond 
And holcli'd and blew m’ might and mam , squirmed 
Till first ac caper, syne anilbcr, 

Tam tint his reason a’ ih^ither, 

And roars out 'Wcel done, Cutty sark ' ° ^shift 

And m an instant all was dark , 

And scarcely had he Maggie rallied. 

When out the hellish legion sallied. 

As bees bizz out vn' angry fyke, fret 

When plundering herds assail their byke , herd boy* nest 

f 'Scv-entcen bunder in connection wath linen indicates not the 
date but the degree of fineness. 
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As open pussie’s mortal foes, the hare* 

When, pop • she starts before their nose , 

As eager runs the market crowd, 

When ‘ Catch the thief I ' resounds aloud 
So ^laggie runs, the wntdics follow, 

Wi’ monic an cldntch skncch and hollo 

^kh, Tam ' Ah, lam ' thou ’ll get th} fainn 1 reward 
In hell thc> '11 roast thee like a herrm 1 
In %-am thy Kate awaits thj comm' 

Kate soon will be a woefu' woman ' 

Kow, do thy speedy utmost, Meg, 

And win the I ej sfane of the bng. 

There, at them thou thj tail ma} toss, 

A runnm stream the> dare na cross ' 

But ere the key stane she could make. 

The Sent a tail she had to shake , No nil had she 

lor Xanme, far before the rest, 

Hard upon noble Maggie prest. 

And flew at Tam wa’ funons ettle , intent 

But little wast she Maggie’s mettle 1 
Ae spnng brought off her master hale, p-hole 

But left behind her am gre) tail 

The carhn ciaught her by the rump, clutched 

And left poor Maggie scarce a stump 
Now, wha this tale o' truth shall read, 
nk man, and mother’s son, take heed 
Whene'er to drink you are indin d. 

Or cutty sarks run in your mind, 

Think ' ye may buy the joys o er dear 
Remember Tam o' Shantcr s marc 

Written in for Grose* Anti^uttin c/ Sutland, »o at least 
Captain Grose claimed. Allowa> is Bums* birthplace, and the 
ruin remains. Tam o Shanter has been identified with one Dou;las 
Graham, who was a farmer at Shantcr in Camck , Souter/ohnie 
wth John Davidson, a ihocmater in Kirkosmld The two were 
boon companions in Ayr chanpc-houses ^Irs Bums is alleged to 
have testified that the poem was wntten in a single day Bums, In 
1 Ictier to Mrs Dunlop of Apnl lygi descnled it half jocularly as 
his ‘etandard perform-mce in ihe po-iical bne and -i* howmg 
'a force of genius and a fimihing polish that I despair of ever 
eicelimg 

A Bard’s Epitaph. 

Is there a sshim mspireil fool, 

OwTc fist for thought, owme hot for rule, Too 

OwTC blatc to seek, osste proud to snool mod-u— 

Let liim draw near , cnif' 

And ossTC thu grassy heap sing dool, woe 

And drap a tear 

Is there a Bard of rustic song. 

Mho, noteless, steals the crowds among, 

TKat weekly this area throng’— 

O, pass not Irs I 

But with a Inter feeling strong. 

Here, heasc a sigh 

Is ihcri, a man, whose judgment clear 
Can others teach the course to steer, 
ket runs, himself, life’s mad career 
Mild as the wasc?— 

Here pause— and, thro’ the starting tear, 

Suncy this grasc 

Tlic poor inhahinnt below 
M as quick to Icam and wise to know, 

\nd kccnis felt the fncndlv g'or 
An 1 softer fame 

But thoughtless follies laid him low. 

And stain'd Ids name ' 


Reader, attend ' i liethcr Iliy srjul 
Soars fancy s fligliLs Ircyond the pile, 

Or darkling gnibs this earthly hole 
In low pursuit , 

Know, prudent, cautious, sUf coiilroul 
Is W isdom's root. 

Elarly work, piibli hed in the tCilmumo-k Fdi ion fi,Kk 

It was a’ for our Rlghtru’ Klnfr 
It was a for our nglitfu’ King 
Me left fair Scotland’s s'raml , 

It was a’ for our nglitfii’ King 
M'c e'er saw Insh land, 

My dear — 

M c e’er saw Irish land 

Now a’ IS done that men can do. 

And a’ is done in tam, 

My Lose and Nalise Land, farewed, 

For I maun cross the mam, men 

My dear — 

For I maun cross the mam 

lie turn’d him right and round about 
Open the Insh shore. 

And gae his bndlc reins a shake, pwx 

M itli adieu for cs crmorc, 

My dear — 

And adieu for esermore ' 

The soger frae the wars returns, 

The sailor fnc the mam , 

But I hac p.irtcd frae my lose 
Never to meet again, 

My dear — 

Never to meet again 
Mben day is ganc, and night is cotc, 

And a’ folk bound to sleep , 

I ibmk on him that s far aw a 
Tlic lee Jang night, and weep, ure Png 

My dear — 

The Ice lang night, and weep 

No- *97 m Johnson * Afni/cw/ Mmrtitr s-cb s 1*9^1 
* Now ill IS (tore that men can da, 

And all Is done in vain 
ore Cues nken from nn oil Jacoloie wng 

Thou Unperingr Star 
Thou ling’nng star, with Icssmng ray. 

That lo\ St to grcc’ the early nifim 
Again thou usher st in the day 
My Mary from my so d was *oti 
O Mary, dear departed Nhadc' 

Mhere is thy place ofldissfo! rest’ 

See’st thou thy Lawer low Is laid? 

Hears thou the greiars tliat rend h s bre-st’ 

That s.aCTed lio'-r can I forge’ 

Can I forge’ the hallow’d grove, 

Mhere, liy the snnding Asr wc mc 
■J o live one dav i f p- rtmg lose-' 

Eterniis can not cfLcc 
Thocc recorth dear of inh jn*'!. past , 

TIiv image at our la embrace — 

\h ' li'tlc tbo t„hi SVC ’twas oar T 

Ajt, gurgling, ki s d 1 it peb' 'ed T-^r, e 

O crhi a," wi’b «di wtcair, t' ickcu "g g cca 
Tlie fragaint b rCi an 1 1 - ith"a hmr 
Twin’d aircroC’Us roue ! the rap’ut <1 <crac , 
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The flowers sprang wanton to be prest, 

The birds sang love on esety spra). 

Till too, too soon, the glowing w est 
Proclaim’d the speed of winged day 

Still o er these scenes my mcm’ry wakes. 

And fondly broods with miser care , 

Time but th’ impression stronger makes, 

As streams their channels deeper wear 
O Maty, dear departed Shade I 
Where is thy place of blissful rest ? 

See’st thou thy Lover lowly laid? 

Ilear’st thou the groans that rend his breast ? 

Described bj Burns m n letter of 8th November 1789 as ' made 
the other day, and commonly believed to have been addressed to 
the ‘ dear, departed shade of Mary Campbell on the annwersaiy of 
her death, vhtcb occurred m October 1786. 

Ode, Sacred to the Memory of Mrs Oswald of 
Aucbencruive 
Dweller m yon dungeon dark, 

Hangman of creation, mark ' 

Who in widow weeds appears, ^ 

Laden with unhonoured years, 

Noosing with care a bursting purse. 

Baited with many a deadly curse ? 

Strophe 

View the wather’d beldam’s face — 

Can thy keen inspection trace 

Aught of Humanity’s sweet, melting grace ? 

Note that eye, ’tis rheum o’erflows — 

Pity’s flood there never rose. 

See those hands, ne’er stretch’d to saie, 

Hands that took, but never ga\ e 
Keeper of Mammon’s iron chest, 

Lo, there she goes, unpitied and unblcst 
She goes, but not to realms of everlasting rest ' 

Aniistrophe 

Plunderer of Armies ' lift thme eyes 
(A while forbear, ye tortunng fiends), 

Seest thou whose step, unwilling, hither bends? 

No fallen angel, hurl'd from upper skies ! 

’Tis thy trusty, quondam Mate, 

Doom’d to share thy fiery fate — 

She, tardy, hell ward plies 


Poor Maine’s Ele^y 

Lament in rhyme, lament in prose, 

Wi’ saut tears tricklin down your nose , salt 

Our Bardic’s fate is at a close. 

Past a’ remead ’ remedy 

The last, sad cape stanc of his woe ’s copewouc 
Poor Mailie ’s dead I 

It’s no the loaS o’ warl’s gear, i orldly property 

That could sac bitter draw the tear. 

Or mak our Bardic, dowie, wear doleful 

llic mourning weed garb 

He 's lost a fnend an’ ncebor dear, 

In Mailic dead 


Thro’ a’ the toun she trotted by him , 

A long half mile she could descry him , 

Wi’ kindly bleat, when she did spy him. 

She ran wi’ speed 

A fnend mair faithfu’ ne’er cam nigh him, 

Tlian Mailie dead 

I wat she was a sheep o’ sense, wot 

An’ could behave hersel w 1 ’ niense , propnety 

I ’ll sai t, she ne\cr brak a fence, 

Thro’ thievish greed 

Our Bardie, lanely , keeps the spcnce inner room 
Sill’ Mailie ’s dead 

Or, if he wanders up the howc, dell 

Her Inm image in her yowe ewe 

Comes bleatm till him, owre the knowc, to— knoll 

For bits o’ bread , 

An’ down the bnnv pearls rowe roll 

For Maihc dead 

She was nac get o nioorbn tips, child— tnps 

M 1 ’ taw ted ket, an’ hairy hips , matted fleece 

For her forbears were brought in ships, nneestors 
Frac y ont the Tweed t other side 

A bonier fleesh ne’er cross’d the clips fleece— shears 
Than Mailie’s, dead 

Wae yvortli that man wha first did shape \\oe befall 
That yalc, yy anchancie thing — a rape ' 

It maks gutd fclloyy s gim an’ gape, 

Wi’ chokin dread , 

An’ Robin’s bonnet yt ay e ivi’ crape 
For Mnilie dead 


dangerous 
— rope 
gnn 


Epode 

And are they of no more ay ail. 

Ten thousand glittenng pounds a year? 

In other w orlds can Mammon fail. 

Omnipotent as he is here ? 

O, bitter mockery of the pompmus bier ' 

While doyvn the yvretched vitnl part is dnydn. 
The cave lodg’d beggar, yvith a consaence clear, 
Expires in rags, unknowm, and goes to Heav’n 


O, a’ ye bards on home Doon ' 

An’ yy ha on Ayr y our chanters tune 1 bagpipes 

Come, join the inelancholious croon 
O’ Robin’s reed 1 

His heart tv ill never get aboon — "'rew-er 

Ills Mailie ’s dead ! 

Printed in the Kilmarnock Edition yVrittcn on the model of 
Robert ScmpUls * Piper of KObarchan, Bums being 
the distress of n Uindlj boy o\cr a sheep that had half struigl 
Itself ^nth Its own tether 


Written one night in Jnnimri 1789, s\hen the poet was dn\*en 
out of a comfortable inn at Sanquhar into a night of * bitter frost, 
howling hills and ic> cataracts b> the funeral tram of Mrs Oswald, 
daughter of a nch Jamaica merchant and widow of Richard Oswald 
a Caithness man who made a fortune as a London merchant and 
as an array contractor C plunderer of armies *) in the Seven V ears 
\Var, but who earned a better character than Bums gave him bj 
the *er\nccs he rendered m arranging on behalf of the Slielbumc 
Ministry, the treaty which recognised the Independence of the 
American Colonic*. 


Holy WUUe’s -Prayer 
And set the godlj in n pet to pray Pope. 
O Tbou that m the HcaNens does dwell, 
AVln, as it pleases best Th>sel, 

Sends ane to Hea\cn an* ten to Hell 
A’forThv glor}, 

And no for onie guid or ill 

They e done before Thcc ^ 


Robert Burns 
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I b’csi 'ni’ pru c T'lj nnlci let, nn:^Iit, 

W iicT li nioj liii Ic/l jn 

Tl.it I nra ’ crc before Tlii siglit, 

For £,if < "n' (^fiet. 

A bjrrjPQ iiid i tb rti;; 1 qhl 
To tbif pOace. 

ViTli 11*-. I or mj gcncrjlren 

T 1 1’ I 'bni ?<? "t.* C wl lUOn’ tavit 

I r 1 a tie. '! reo t (latnji..ti3i 
1 o- LriJ cn Hm s 

t.i il ri irc iiiv crualinn 

Tl ro Ad an 5 c:i.re ' 


Lord mmd Gau’n Ilimillon s deserts , 

lit dnnk'., md sr-cars, and plap-s at carles, cards 

\ctlns ac moniL tal m arts 

^\ i’ great in’ sma’, 

Frac God 5 iin I’ncst the people’s hearts 
lie steals aai. 

\nd \ hen we chasten'd him therefore, •- 
Tlion ) ens lion he bred sic 1 splore, ro* 

And set the mrld in a roar 

0 laughiii at us 

Cur c Tliou his Iiaskct ind his store, 

Kail and potatoes ' 

Lord, hearmt cime-'t cn anj prap’r 
Against (hit Prc«bM'r> of Ayr ' 
fliv strong ii^ht hand, I ord, mak it bare 
Upo ihcir hcids ' 

I oni, n It them, in’ dinni spare, do not 

1 or their misdeeds ' 


Vilii-n fn "1 ny i ith« s 'sorob 1 fell, 

'll >3 rni, k' I c plcnged me in hell 
To gnrs'i rii gef , to ctp an 1 mr, 

In 1 ..mm ’akc', 

\Vi ate da — -d > c\ib r> r *n 1 lel!, 

C'va.n'd o their tlk<c 

\ rl I am here a chosen eanpk. 

To on 1 1 y g”rc I great and ample , 

1 ’"1 h'-'e, - p bar o 1 1.} temple 
*' r ngas ’ ted 
A "a *e, 1 rilcr, -n 1 cx^tig !c 
loa'Th^ Foci • 

f> 1 / "I Tl oi lent wl t real I be* r, 
t^/KTi Inn! cr> dm! , -n m larcrs swear, 

Vn ' 0,11: til re darcui here, 

\ i gTc*t and tma 
I O' I ' a J eep ‘ le Tin L r, 

Jteefra'- I eni a’ 

t’j 3 '•I, O I o d, ctiiFc s I i!i.> , 

A* timc' I 'ni '■ sh’d r i’ fl'- Id) let 
An mrlime t -o, ir war! 1!) trust 
\ i'e Self go's in , 

I’j Tl oj r 1 ••inl'Cin « e are d.tl, 

JieSI -1 wi n. 

0 IjcI — i trex-r— Tkoj Icn — v 1' '“leg— 

Tin p'td in I «irecrtl, Ir^-g 

O, mas t r.t er le a listn piLpuc 
1 o tl) d si ' aor ' 
rVn 1 I il ne er hh 1 F'-le's leg 
Ajyin UJW1 her ' 

J’l ido, I ftitlher matin neon, '"“'t 

\\ d Ire'-r c's h s — t'lrc" time — I tro e — 

Bat Lord, lint Fri hj I was fon diun' 

A\ hen I cam nc-tr her , 

Or the, llioj 1 on, 'll y ernnt Irur 

t\ “ I never efeer her would— mtddli: wnli 

Miyl e Thoj 1 ts this (le.lilj thorn 
I’lilTet TIis V rvanl e'en md mom, 

Ixri he cn re jiroud md high should turn foo 

Tint he 's sac gifieil 
If SIC, Til) innd itnun e'en be borne 
Until Tlioii lift It. 

I.ord, ble s Thy clio cn in this place, 

1 or here Thou has 1 clios"n race , 
liut God confound their stubborn face. 

And blast their mme, 

^Vlut bnng (Iicir niVrs to disgnee 
And open shame ' 


O I/inl, ms Govl ' thit ghb tongu’d Ail en, 

M) sera heart and flesh arc quakin 
To think hos ssc stood sweatin, sliakin. 

An’ pish’d s\i' dread, 

While be, ssi' hingin lip in’ snal in, jneer/ng 

Held up hi, head 

Lord, m Tlij dij o’ scngcancc tr) him ' 

Lord, sisit (hem si hi did cmplo) him 1 
And pas, not in Tliv mere) li) them, 

Kor heir llicir praj r, 
lint for Til) people s 'al c destroy them. 

An’ dinna spare ' 

Hut, Lord, rcmcnilxir me md mine 
A\i mercies Icmjirjnl nnd ilisinc, 

Tlnl I for grace md gear mis shine, 

I acell d bs nanc ' 

An I 1 the glor) hill lie Thine, 

Amen ' Amen ' 

TTia ntirc on r»DJ ollitr CalriniJtjc doctrines vvas thus 

annotit'^d bj* rtum*: Hfly Udllc (WTIliam I-iihcr]Ams a rather 

otJnH Inch hr cldtr in the jansli of ^laiichhnc, and piuch and 
jofily famed f^r that polemical clnttcrin;j v.hjch ends in tippling 
crtJioJox^ ar d for that rj iriliial ^-d lawdry which rcfinci. to 
Ii^ m nil dcAotion Jn n te^sional pTocc^1 vnih a gentleman of 
MaAichlinc-a MrCavin Ilomilton— //<7^ /J ////<* and his pnest 
rjther AjUI, after full htarmg In the pr«bjtcr> ofAjr, came ofT 
Irjt jccon J b* t owing j anl> to the ontorical powers of MrKoben 
Auer ^IrHamilicns coun '• 1 , but chiefl> to Mr Hamilton s being 
on»* f the moAt irreproachable and inily respectable characters fn 
th^ coonlr) On Imng his process, the Muse oserheard him at his 
dcrotioni, ns foll-iirs Tlii- s*- nnal procc-s occurred m 1785 
Hamnion 3 offence b^ing neglect of ordinances and \jolalion of the 
’^abba b Doubtle * Bums b^IicYrd too much oil of Ilsher 

To n iloxiso on turning' her up dn her nest with 
the plough November 1786 
Wee, sleci It, counn, iimVons bcastic, ileek 

O, a\hat 1 panic s in th) brcastie ! 

Thou need na start sac hast) 
liickcnnj; brattle I 

J u*ad be lailh to nn an’ chase thee, 

'\Yi* murdenng paltlc I 

I’m Irul) sorr) Man’s dominion 
lias broken Nature’s social union, 

An* justifies that ill opinion 

Which makes thee startle 
At me, th) poor, earth }>om companion 
An* fcllou mortal » 


hun’>ing haste 
loath 
plough staff 
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I doubt nn, \\li>ks but ibou mi) tWe\e , tomctlmci 
Wiat then? poor Iicoitic, tliou maun Inc I mu>i 
A daimcn ickcr m i llinvi. odd ear m ilieavcj 

’S a smi’ request 

I ’ll get a blcssm ui’ lilt lave, rest 

An’ nc\tr miss ’t I 

Th) i\ec Int liousic, too, m rum ' 

Its sill) sti’s tilt Min’s arc strew m ' feeble walls— windt 
An’ nietliing, now, to big a new anc, build 

O' Toggige green ! mo's 

An’ bleak December win’s cnsuin, 

llaitli sncll in’ keen 1 sltirp 

Thou saw the fields laid bare an’ waste, 


An’ wear) Winter comm fast. 

An’ cozic here, licnealh the blast, 

Thou thought to dwell. 

Till crash ' the cruel coulter past 
Out thro th) cell 

That wee bit heap o’ leases an’ stibblc, stubble 

Has cost thee monie a wear) nibble I 
Aow thou 's turned out, for a’ th) trouble, 

Hut house or hald, \\ nhoui— boldmf; 

To thole the winter’s sleety dnbblc, endure 

An’ cranreuch cauld ' hoar frost 

Hut Mousic, thou art no th) lane, Mone 

In prosing foresight ma) be sain 

The best laid schemes o’ Mice an’ Men 

Gang aft nglc) , askew 

An Ica’c us nought but gnef and pain, leave 


Tor promis'd jo) 1 

Still thou art blest, comparctl wi' me 1 
The present onl) toucheth thee 
But, Och ! I backw ard cast my e’e, 

On prospects drear ! 

An’ forward, tho’ I canna see, 

I guess an’ fear ! 

Greon gvovr the Hashes, O 
Ckonis — Green grow the rashes, O , rushei 

Green grow the rashes, O , 

The sweetest hours that e cr I spend, 

Are spent among the lasses, O 

There ’s nought but care on cs ’r) han’. 

In ever) hour that passes, O 
What signifies the life o’ man, 

An’ ’twere na for the lasses. O’ Ifu were not 
The war’ly race may nches chase, wotldl> 

An’ nches still may fl) them, O , 

An’ tho’ at last they catch them fast, 

Their hearts can ne’er enjo) them, O 

But gie me a cannie hour at e'en, quiet 

My arms about my dcane, O, 

An' avar ly cares, an’ wnr’ly men, 

Mu) a' gae tapsallccne, O 1 topsy turvy 

For you sae donee, ye sneer at this , quiet 

Vc re nought but senseless asses, O 
The vnsest man the watl’ e’er saav. 

He dearly lov’d the lasses, O 

Auld Nature swears, the lo\el) dears 
Her noblest work she classes, O 
Her prentice han’ she try’d on man. 

An’ then she made the lasses, O 
Entcied m the First Common place Book under dale August jyBC. 


To ft Mountain Dnlnj , on tumlDe: ono down wltii 
tho plough In April 1786 

Wtc, modest, crimson tqiiKd flow’r, 
rhou’s met me in an tail hour , 

For I maun crush amang tllc ‘•toorc tnun— duu 

rhv skndcr stem 

1 o spare thee no is pan my jiow’r, 

Hiou Imnie gem 

Alas ' It's no thy ncelwr sweet. 

Die liome lari , companion meet ' 

I’cndmg Ihec ’maiig ihc dew) wCctl wet 

Wi' sprccki d hrea t, tp-eWed 

W hen upward ‘pnnging, blytlie, to greet happy 
File purpling T^uh 

Cauld lilcw the bitter biting '■•orth 
Lpon th) carl), liumbk birth, 

\ ct cliccrfull) thou glinted forth 
Amid the storm, 

Scarce rcard almic the parent earth 
Th) tender form 

Tile flaunting flow rs our garden" Mcltl, 

High d clt’nng woorUand was maun shield 
But thou, licneath the random bicld ih-lter 

O cltxl or stanc, 

Adorns the hielie stibblc field, bate- nubble 

Ln'cen, alanc. 

Tlierc, in ths scanty mantle clad, 

The snawic Irisom sun ward spa’ad, 

Thou lifts th) unassuming head 
In humble gui^c , 

Hut now tlie share op ears iliy Ised, 

And low thou lies ' 

Such IS the fate of artles maid 
nwccl flow ret of the rural shade! 

Hy losc’s simplicity betray d, 

\nd guileless trust. 

Till she, like thee, all sod d, i, laid 
Low i' the du-1 

Such IS the fate of simple Hanl, 

On Life s rough ocean luckless starr'd 1 
Unskilful he to note the card 
Of prudent Lore, 

Till billows rage, and gales blow hard, 

And w helm him o cr I 

Such fate to suffering orth is gi\ n. 

Who long with wants and woes has stns'n, 

B) human pride or cunning dns’n 
To mis ry s bnnk , 

Till, wrench’d of e\’r) stay buV lieas'n, 

He, ruin’d, sink ' 

E\’n thou wlio mourn st the Daisa’s fate. 

That fate is thine — no distant date , 

Stem Ruin’s plouglisharc driies, efate. 

Full on th) bloom, 

Tni crush’d licneath the furrow's weight 
Shall be til) doom ! 

MThorsoti'a FnrowoU 
Ckonis — Sac ranlingly, sac wantonly, 

Sac daunlingl) gacd he , 

Fie play’d a spring, and danc’d it round 
Below the gallows tree 


Robert Burns 


Farewell, ye dungeons dark and strong, 
The wretch’s deslinie ' 

M'Pherson’s time wll not be long 
On yonder gallows tree. 


Ye see yon birkie ca’d a lord, fellow— called 

YTia stmts, and stares, and a’ that? 

Though hundreds worship at his word. 

He ’s but a cuif for a’ that dolt 


O, what IS death but parting breath ? 

On many a bloody plain 
I he dar’d his face, and in this place 
I scorn him yet again ! 

Untie these bands from off my hands. 

And bring to me my sword , 

And there ’s no a man m all Scotland 
But I 'II brave him at a word 

I he ln’d a life of sturt and strife , tronble 

I die by treachene 
It bums my heart I must depart. 

And not a\ engid be 

Now farewell, light, thou sunshine bnght. 

And all beneath the sky ' 

Mat coward shame disdain his name. 

The WTCtch that dares not die ' 

'Written for Johnson s Jifrtrtcal Sifuiejt/rrt and pobhshed 176S 
The verses were designed as on improvement on some attributed 
to a freebooter, half Celt half gipsy, named At Pherson, who was 
hanged at Banff in November 1700. Boms beheved that Inverness 
was the scene. 

The Banka o* Doon. 

Ye banks and braes o’ borne Doon, slopes 

How can ye bloom sae fresh and fair? 

How can ye chant, ye little birds. 

And I sae weary fu’ o’ care? 

Thou ’ll break my heart, thou warbling bird 
That wantons thro’ the flowenng thorn ’ 

Thou minds me 0 ' departed joys, 

Departed, never to return 

Aft bae I io\ ’d by borne Doon, Often 

To see the rose and woodbine twine , 

And lika bird sang o’ its lu\e, ever} 

And fondly sae did I o’ mine, 

Wi’ lightsome heart I pu’d a rose, pulled 

Fn’ sweet upon its thorny tree 1 
And my fause Inver staw my rose — false lover stole 
But ah ' he left the thorn wi’ me 

lit ntten for the ^Uuical and published m vol iv , 1793. 

It IS th* best of four sets of verses on thenver Boon 

A Man’s a Man for a' that. 

Is there for honest Poverty 

That hmgs his head, an’ a’ that? hangs 

The coward slave, we pass him by, 

AVe dare be poor for a’ that ' 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

Our toils obsenre, and a’ that, 

The rank is but the guinea’s stamp. 

The Man ’s tlie gowd for a’ that ! gold 

AVhat though on hamely fare we dine, 

Wear hoddin grey, and a' that , coarse woollen 
Gie fools their silks and knaves their wme, 

A Man 's a Man for a’ that 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 

Their tinsel show, and a’ that , 

The honest man, tho’ e’er so poor. 

Is king o’ men for n’ that ! 


For a’ that, arid a’ that, 

His ribband, star, and a’ that , 

The man of independent mmd, 

He looks and laughs at a’ that 

A pnnee can raak a belted knight, 

A marquis, duke, and a' that , 

But an honest man ’s aboon his might — above 

Gmd faith, he mauna fa’ that I must not— chum 

For a’ that, and a’ that. 

Their dignities, and a’ that , 

The pith o’ sense and pnde o’ worth 
Are higher rank than a’ that 

Then let us pray that come it may, — 

As come it will for a’ that — 

That Sense and Worth, o’er a’ the earth, 

Shall bear the gree, and a’ that ' have 6m place 
For a’ that, and a’ that, 

It’s comm’ yet for a' that, 

That Man to Afan, the world o’er, ‘ 

Shall bnthers be for a’ that ' 

Sent to Thomson in January 1795. 

The JoUy Beggars— a Cantata. 

RECITATIVO 

When lyart leaves bestrow the ynrd, withered— earth 


Or, wavering like the bauckie bird, bat 

Bedim canid Boreas' blast , cold 

When had stanes dnve wi’ bitter skyte, dash 
And infant frosts begin to bite, 

In hoary' cranreuch drest , rime 

Ae night at e en a merry core corps 

O’ randie, gangrel bodies lawless, vagrant 

In Poosie Nansie’s held the splore, orgie 

To dnnk their orra duddies spare rags 

Wi’ quaffing and laughing 
They ranted an’ they sang, 

AVi’ jumping an’ thumping 


The V era girdle rdng baking plate 

First, nicst the fire, in anld red rags, neat 

Ane sat, vveel brac’d wi’ mealy bags, 

And knapsack a’ in order , 

His doxy lay within his arm , sweetheart 

Wi’ usquebae an' blankets warm whuty 

She bhnket on her sodger leered 

An’ ay he gies the tone drab gives— tipsj 

The Uther skelpm kiss, another— sounding 

AATnle she held up her greedy gab mouth 

Just like an anmoos dish . alms 

Ilk smack still did crack still Everj 

Like ome cadger’s whip , hawkers 

Then swaggering an’ staggering. 

He roared this ditty up — 

AIK 

Tune — Soldiet^s Joy 

I am a son of Mars who have been m manv wars, 

And show my cuts and scars wherever I come 
This here was for a wench, and that other in a trench. 
When welcoming the French at the sound of the drum, 
Lai dc daudle, &c. 
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Mj prcntic(,‘'liip I past ulicrc mj IckIlt breath tl his last, 
When the bloody die m as cast on the heights of Abram 
And I sen id ont my trade Mhen the gallant game Mas 
pln> d, 

And tlic Moro low was laid at the sound of the drum 

I lastlj i\as Milli Curtis among the floating batt’nes. 

And there I left for uitncss an arm and a limb , 

\ ct let my country need me, Math 1 holt to head me, 

1 ’d clatter on my stumps at the sound of a drum 

And noM tho’ I must beg, Milh a Mooden arm and leg, 
\tul many a tatter’d rag hanging o\cr my bum, 

I’m as happy Math uallet, me liotile and my callet, inilt 
As Mhen I used m scarlet to follou a drum 

\\ hat tho’, M ith hoarv locks, T must stand the m Inter shocks. 
Beneath the Mood-, and rocks, oftentimes for a home, 
^^^len the tother liag I sell, and tho totlicr bottle tell, 

I could meet a troop of hell, at the sound of a drum, 

Lai de daudle, 5.c 


RPCtTATnO 


lie ended , and the kebars sheuk 
Alioon the chorus roar , 
hile frighted rations InckMard leuk, 
An' seek the benmost bore 
A fairy fiddler frae the ncul. 

He skirl’d ont, encore ' 

But up arose the martial chucl , 

An’ laid the loud uproar 


rafter «!KK>k 
Al'Oi-c 
rats— 1tK)k 
inmo i ho!'^ 
corrrr 
ncked 
dciSir 


MR 

Tusz~-Jc//)' Mo>iiih,ftU }oiir Classes 
See the smoking bowl before us ' 

Mark our joxaal, ragged ring ' 

Round and round take up the chorus, 

And m raptures let us sing — 

Chorus — A fig for those by laM protected ' 
Liberty ’s a glorious feast ' 

Courts for couanls were erected, 
Churches built to please the priest I 

M hat is title, Mhat is treasure, 

M hat is reputation s care ? 

If Mc lead a life of pleasure, 

’Tis no matter how or where 


, With the ready tnck and fable 
Round Mc wander all the day , 

And at night, in bani or stable. 
Hug our doxies on the hay 

Does the tram attended carnage 
Thro’ the country lighter rose? 

Does the solier bed of mamage 
Witness brighter scenes of lose? 

Life 15 nil a \anorum, 

We regard not how it goes , 

Let them prate about decorum 
Who ha\o character to lose 


Here s to budgets, bags and wallets I 
Here’s to all tho w-andenng tram ' 

Here ’s our ragged brats nnd callels J 
One and all, cry out, Vmcn ' 

'Thi* pnissont nnd tpitndid production, as Mniihcw Ampl 
«lled It, IS believed to hrwe been inspired b> a si.it of the po- 


lo n lodjin? Iiou .e fir ly-acsr^ kept in Maiidilin* \ty Poosi- Nan 
otkernis'- Agnes I’ nail, ssifi- of C-or^e Cibvjn, prcvicod, con 
sicml by tl c Lirk f lun cf rcs'-ituip s o cn pondv II wasrri len 
during llic Mougirl bat was m pubii hr-d dunng Hums* 

lifetime. 

Tbo RIbts o’ Biirloy 

Chorus — Com ng-, an’ Irrlcy ngs, nise. 

An’ eorn ngs are Iionie 
7 ’ll lie er fory,cl that Iiayipy night, 

Amarg the nf's wa Annie 

It was upon a launmas niplil, 

\\ lien corn rigs arc liomc, 

Beneath the moons tmclomicl light, 

I held rwa’ to Annie , to-kms way 

Tilt tinie fiesr by, wi' tentle s hct“l, c-rc'eii 
Till, tween the late nnd tally, 

Mi' snia' peroua ion she agree 1 
To see mc thro' the barky 

Tlic '1 \ was blue, the wind was still, 
riic moon was shining clcarh , 

1 ret her down wi right gooil will, 

A man" the ng o' barb t 
I ken’t ber heart a as a’ m\ am , 

I 1o\ il her most s ncercU , 

I kiss'd her on re and outc Tgam, over 

Amang the rig, n’ barlrs 

I lock’d her in m\ fond embrace , 

Her heart s' as beating larely 
My blcs mgs on that happy place, 

Amaiig the ngs o’ Uarlca ! 

But In iliL moan and dars so Inaght, 
rh'l shone that hour so dearlv 1 
ijhe ai sliall b!c<s (hat happt night 
Amang the ngs n’ Iiarky 

1 hac boon bblhe wi’ comrades dear Lipp> 
I hat I'ccn merry dnnking , 

I line !>ecn jovfu’ gath'nn gear; raan-y makma 
I hat liccn Irppa think ing i 

But a’ tlic pleasures e’er 1 saw, 

Tho' three times douhl d fairls — 

Tint happy night was a.orth them a , 

Amang the rig o bark' 

Thit ton; w-is declared Iij Bunn »j have bcca cempKed hef -e 
bn tr-entj tliird )ear 

Mnrj Morlson. 

O Man at tby window be ' 

It L the wash d, the trystcJ hour ^ 

ThosC srnik-s and glances kt me sec. 

Tint makes the miser s treasure poor , 

How bUtheh w-ad I hide thestoure, ,tni;;Ie 
A Weary slaac frae sun to sun, 

Could I the rich reward secure 
Tlie lo\th Mary Monson 

^ estreen, w hen to the trembling slnng Last mabt 
The dance gacd thro' the lighted ha’, went— hall 
To thee my fane; took iLs wing, 

I sal, but neither hcanl nor saw 
Tho this was fur and that was braw, fine 

And son the toast of a the towai, 

I sigh’d, and said amang them a’, 

‘ Ye are in Man Monson ' ’ 
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0 Marj, canst thou meek his pence, 

Wha for thj sake iiad gladlj die? 

Or Canst thou break that heart of his 

Whose onij taut is loi ing thee ? fault 

If love for lot c thou ivilt na gie, give 

At least be pitj to me shou n , 

A thought ungentle canna bo 
The thought o’ Mary Monson 
Desenbed by the poet in a letter to Thomson of March 1793 
as one of my juvenile works Local tradition identifies the heroine 
tsath a veritable Mauchhne Mary Momson, but it is more com 
monlj believed that ' Mary Monson was only a euphonious render 
mg of ‘ Elli-on B-gbic, the object of Bums s first senoiis passion 

Ae Fond Elisa. 

Ac fond kiss, and then we sever ' One 

Ae farewell, and then for ever ' 

Deep in heart w rung tears I ’ll pledge thee. 
Warring sighs and groans I’ll wage thee. pledge 
M ho sliall saj that Fortune gneves him, 

While the star of hope she leaves him ? 

Me, nae cheerfu’ tmnkle lights me 
Dark despair around benights me 

1 ’ll ne’er blame my partial fancy 
Naething could resist my Nancy ! 

But to see her was to love her. 

Love but her, and lose for ever 
Had we never lov’d sae kindly, 

Had we never lov’d sae blindly, 

Never met— or never parted, 

M e had no er been brol cn hearted 

Fare thee weel, thou first and fairest ' 

Fare thee weel, thou best and dearest I 
Thine be ilka joy and treasure. 

Peace, Enjoyment, Love and Pleasure ' 

Ae fond kiss, and then wo sever ' 

Ac farewell, Alas, for ever ' 

Deep in heart wrung tears I ’ll pledge thee, 

M anang sighs and groans I ’ll wage thee. 

Sent to Clannda, aylb December 1791 

Editions, biograpbics end estimates of Bums are innumerable 
The most notable editions of the poems nlonc are th- KiImamocL 
(1786) Edinburgh (17B7), London (1787) Edinburgh nnd London 
(1793) Centenary Edition by M E Henley and T f Henderson in 
1896 The chief editions with Life and Letters arc those of Came 
(lEoo) Allan Cunningham (183^) M Scott Douglas (1683) and 
Robert Chambers (1851, revased by present writer in tSpt;) The 
best Biography pure nnd simple is that of lajchhart (iSaS). The 
most famous Essays ore those of John Mllsoa (collected works 
1858), riiomas Carlyle (1831) and R. Louis Stevenson (lESaJ 

MTLLIA’M WALLACE 

Iticli.ird Gnil (1776-1801) was bom near 
Dunbar, and whilst employed as a pnntcr in 
Edinburgh, threw off some Scottish songs that 
became favountes V'Earcvvcli to Ajo^hire’and 
one or two more were pnntcd os by Bums, the 
best known, ‘kry only jo and deane,’ is rather in 
Tannahill’s manner One verse runs 

Tile birdic sings upon the thorn 
Its sang o’ joy , fit’ chccnc O, 

Rejoicing m the summer mom, 

Nnc care to mal it cone O 
But littli. kens the sangstcr sweet 
Aught o’ the care" I hue to mi-Cl, 

That gar mr restless boaom beat, 

"My only jo and deane O 


Iinilj A.iiritc (1766-1845), though she lived 
to near the middle of the nineteenth centun , 
was born but seven years after Bums, and was 
wTitmg verses in 1792 Carolina Ohplnnt, bom 
at the ‘auld house’ of Cask in Perthshire, was 
the third daughter of its Jacobite hird In jSo6 
she married her second cousin, Major W illnm 
Murray Naime (1757-1830), who in 1824, on the 
restoration of the attainted Scottish peerages, be 
came the sixtli Lord Naime , to him she loorc one 
son, William (180S-37) Tlicy settled near Edin- 
burgh, and after her husband’s death the Baroness 
Naime lived for three years in Ireland, then for 
nine on the Continent, returning’ at last to the new 
house of Cask — the old one liad been pulled do vn 
in 1801 Her cighty-scven songs appeared first 
under the pseudonym ‘Mrs Bogan of Bogan’ or 
‘B B’ in The Scottish ilfuistnl (1821-24), "Mid 
posthumously under her own name as La}s fiom 
Strathearn Her songs show, in the poetic re- 
miniscence sbage, the family Jacobitism , but np 
Jacobite in his own day ever concealed his colours 
wath more jealous care and elaborate pains than 
all her life long Lady' Naimc did her authorship 
Not a few of her songs are substantially recastings 
and adaptations of old popular favourites m the 
tone of which there was something to disapprove 
But some of them — including a few incorporating 
old fragments — arc pure inspirations, true and all 
but perfect lyrics, in poetic worth coming nearest 
to Burns’s best , as many as eight or ten of them 
live in the hearts of the Scottish people with the airs 
to which they are wedded — the exquisite ‘Land 
o’ the Leal’ (c 1798) and ‘Caller Herrin’,’ ‘The 
Laird o’ Cockpen,’ ‘The Atild House,’ ‘The Rowan 
Tree,’ ‘The Hundred Pipers,’ ‘He’s owre the hills 
that I lo’e weel,’ ‘Will ye no come back again” 
and ‘Charlie is my Darling’ — a list v Inch indi- 
cates the vancty of the notes she strucL Tlic 
last two, though there were older songs with 
the same title and to the same general purpose, 
have completely superseded the other versions 
‘Farewell, Edinburgh,’ is also well knovvoi in 
Scotland, and ‘Would you be young again’ re 
veals the charactenstic temper of I ady Naime’s 
I-Itcr years Her Jacobitism, like Burns’s, Scott’s, 
Hogg’s, and tint of the writers of almost all the 
best known Jacobite songs, was histoncal, scnii 
mental, poetical, and entirely consistent with the 
most perfect loyaltv to the reigning House , Queen 
Victoria bad no more faithful “subject than ilii'- 
champion of a bclov cd and idealised Pnnee Charlie’s 
claims on romantic devotion, who took a Inch 
interest in Clinstian missions, in church extension, 
and in all pliilantliropic schemes It should be 
added tint in the songs the words often convey 
quite obviously the thoughts of a hdv Ijom, noi 
of colliers or fishwives, and flic Scotrh is the 
Scotch of one brctl to speak and write English 
Inhiluallv Angels do not tat-on in Scotch 
d-Ltll and 'icll rheme convcniendy in ‘Tlic 
Eaird o’ Cod pen,’ bat should be d' ifl and 
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tueelj throughout Scotland •wtllotus are always 
saugJis, and billows is a word wholly alien to the 
dialect of Ne\\ha\ en 

Tlie Iiand o’ the Leah 
I ’m weann’ awa, John, 

Like snaw wTeaths in thaw, John , 

I ’m weann’ aw a’ 

To the land o’ the leal 
There’s nae sorrow there, John , 

There’s neither cauld nor care, John , 

The day ’s aye fair 
In the land o’ the leal 

Oar bonny baim ’s there, John , 

She was baith gude and fair, John , 

And, oh ! we grudged her sair 
To the land o’ the leal 
But sorrow s sel’ wears past, John — 

And joy ’s a coinin’ fast, John — 

The joy that s aje to last 
In the land o’ the leak 

Sae dear ’s tliat joy was bought, John, 

Sae free the battle fought, John, 

That sinfu’ man e’er brought 
To the land o’ the leal 
Oh, dry your glistening ee, John 1 
M) Saul langs to be free, John ' 

And angels beckon me 
To the land o’ the leal 

Oh, baud ye leal and true, John 1 
Your day it ’s weann’ through, John , 

And I ’ll welcome you 
To the land o’ the leak 
Now, fare ye weel, my am John , 

This warld’s cares are \ain, John , 

We ’ll meet, and we 11 be fain. 

In the land o’ the leal 

Zrd/, another form of legal and loyal^ means in Middle English 
and Scotch loyal, faithful, honest, true, lawful, just, fair, and noble, 
and lives on In the dialects of the north of England and Scotland 
In this particular case the ’ land of the true hearted is obviously 
meant for the home of the faithful, heaven. 

The Laird o' Cockpen, 

The Laird o’ Cockpen he ’s proud and he ’s great, 

Hts mind is ta’en up with the things o’ the state , 

He wanted a wife hts braw house to keep. 

But favour wu’ w oom’ was fashious to seek troublesome 

Down by the dyke side a lady did dwell. 

At hts table head he thought she 'd look w ell , 
M'Chsh’s ac daughter o’ Claterse ha’ Lee, 

A penniless lass wi’ a lang pedigree 

Hts wig was weel pouthered, and as gude as new , 

His waistcoat was white, his coat it was blue , 

He put on a nng, a sword, and cocked hat , 

And wha could refuse the Laird wi’ a’ that? 

He took the gray mare, and rade canniUe, 

And rapped at the yett o’ Claversc ha’ Lee gate 

‘Gae tell Mistress Jean to come speedily ben. 

She ’s wanted to speak wi’ the Laird o’ Cockpen ’ 

Mistress Jean she was makin’ the elder flower wane 
‘ And what bnngs the Laird at sic a like time?’ 


She put aff her apron, and on her silk gowm. 

Her mutch wi’ red nbbons, and gaed awa’ down, cap 

And when she cam ben, he bowed fii' low. 

And what was hts errand he toon let her know. 
Amazed was the Laird when the lady said ‘ Na,’ 

And w r a laigh curtsey she turned aiva’ 

Dumfoundered he was, but nae sigh did he gie , 

He mounted his mare — he rade cannihe , 

And often he thought, as he gaed through the glen. 
She ’s daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen. 

[And now that the I.aird his exit had made. 

Mistress Jean she reflected on what she had said , 

‘ Oh ! for ane 1 11 get better, it’s wanr 1 11 get ten — 

I was daft to refuse the Laird o’ Cockpen.’ 

Next tune that the Laird and the lady were seen. 

They were gaun arm In arm to the kirk on the green , 
Now she sits in the ha’ like a weel tappit hen — 

But as yet there ’s nae chickens apjicared at Cockpen ] 

The last two verses were added by Miss Femer, authoress of 
Marriage f and arc now ala ays pruned as part of the song 

Caller Herrin’ 

Wha ’ll buy my caller hernn’ ? fresh, new-caught 

They ’re bonny fish and halesome farm’ , 

W’ha ’ll buy my caller hemn’, 

New drawm frae the Forth ? 

When ye were slecpm’ on yonr pillows. 

Dreamed ye aught o’ our puir fellows. 

Darkling as they faced the billows, 

A’ to fill the woven wallows? 

WTia ’ll buy my caller hemn’ ? &c. 

Wha 11 buy my caller hemn’ ? 

They re no brought here without brave dann’ 

Buy my caller hemn’. 

Hauled through wind and ram, 

Wha ’ll buy my caller hemn’? &c. 

Wha ’ll buy my caller hemn’ ? 

Oh, ye may ca’ them vulgar farin’. 

Wives and mithers maist despairin’ 

Ca’ them lives o’ men. 

Wha ’ll buy my caller hemn’ ? S.C. 

IMien the creel o’ hemn’ passes, 

Ladies, clad in silks and laces. 

Gather m their braw pebsses. 

Cast their heads and screw their faces. 

Wha ’ll buy my caller hemn’ ? &c. 

Caller hemn”s no got lightly, 

Ve can tnp the spnng fu’ tightly, 

Spite o’ tauntin’, flauntin’, flingin’, , 

Gow has set y ou a’ a singin’ 

WTia’ll buy my caller hemn’? &c. 

Neebour wives, now tent my tellm’ 

WTien the bonny fish ye’re scllin’, 

At ae word be in your deahn , 

Truth will stand when a’ thing 's failin 
WTiall buy my caller hemn’ ? &c. 

Nell Gow (17J7-1807) was a violinist and composer, famous for 
stnithspcTS and reels, so v.'ns hi5 Mn Nathaniel, for whom this 
song was written and by whom the tune was composed Dr ChariM 
Rogers wrote the Zr/^ W cf L<xdy Nntnu (18G9) and 

there « a small Work on her by the Rc\ Geo Henderson (iSoo) 
see also kington Ohphant * Jacohtte Lairds of Cask (1870). 
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Robert Tannaliill (1774-1810), a Ivncal 
poet, some of whose songs nral all but the best 
of Bums’s m populantj, was bom m Paislej, 
and, earl\ sent to the loom, continued to follow 
the staple trade of his natne town until his 
twentj-sixth jear, when, with one of his \ounger 
brothers, he remo\ed to Lancashire. There he 
continued two \cars, till, heanng of his father’s 
ill health, he returned in time to receive his 
dv ing blessing Soon after he wrote to a friend 
'Mv brother Hugh and I arc all that now remain 
at home with our old mother, bending under age 
and frailt} , and but seven vears back nine of us 
used to sit at dinner together’ In The Filial Vow 
he inscnbed this monument to her memorj 

TTwas hers to guide me through life’s earlv day. 

To point out virtue’s paths, and lead the wa) 

Xow, while her povrers in frigid languor sleep, 

’Tis mine to hand her down life’s rugged steep , 
ith all her httle weal nesses to bear. 

Attentive, kind, to soothe her every care. 

'Tis nature bids, and truest pleasure flows 
From lessening an aged parent's woes 

The lines indicate the wnteds filial piet), but 
thtir infcnontj to his Scottish songs shows how 
little at home he was in English poetry Though 
Tannahill, an enthusiastic student of Ramsay, 
Fergusson, and Bums, composed verses from a 
very carlv age, it was not till after this time 
that he passed mcdiocntv Encouraged by R 
A Smith, a musician and composer, he applied 
himself sedulously to song-wnting , and when 
Smith had set some of his songs to ongmal 
airs, he in 1807 ventured on the publication 
of a volume of poems and songs, of which the 
first impression, consisting of nine hundred 
copies, was sold in a few weeks He after- 
wards contributed songs to George Thomson’s 
Select Melodies Meanwhile he himself, always 
reserved, shv, and of slight and feeble physique, 
fell into a state of morbid despondency, aggra- 
vated by bodily weakness and a phthisical 
tendency He had prepared a new edition of 
his poems for the press , but when Constable the 
publisher returned the copv because he already 
bad on hand more new works than he could 
undertake that season, the disappointment proved 
on the spirits of the sensitive poet, he burnt the 
manusenpts of a hundred new songs, and sank 
into a state of profound melancholia. One night 
m May 1810 he left his bedroom unperceived, and 
next day' his body was found m the canal The 
longer jjoems of this modest, ill-starred weaver- 
poet are greatly infenor to his songs, and are 
commonplace and artifiaal , but some of the 
lyrics are ongiml, sincere, and touching, though 
often over-sentimental, and disfigured (e.g the 
'Flower o’ Dumblane’) by appallingly prosaic 
phrases He is mainly remembered for about half- 
a dozen songs, including, besides those given below, 
‘ Loudon’s Bonnie Woods and Braes ’ and ‘ The 


Bonnie Wood o’ Craigielea ’ Semple m his edition 
of the Poems (vnth Life, 1876) has ‘restored’ the 
Scots words to his idea of propnety and regulanty 

The Braes o' Balquhlther 
Lei us go, lassie, go, 

To the braes o’ Balqubither, 

Where the blae bemes grow 
'Mang the bonny Highland heather , 

'Where the deer and the rae, 

Lightly bounding together. 

Sport the lang simmer day 
On the braes o’ Balquhlther 

I will twine thee a bovver 
By the clear siUer fountain, 

And I ’ll cover it o’er 
Wi’ the flowers of the mountain , 

I w ill range through the w ilds. 

And the deep glens sac dreane. 

And return vvi’ their spoils 
To the bower o’ my deane. 

When the rude wantry win’ 

Idiv raves round our dwelling. 

And the TOIT or thelmn waterfall 

On the night breeze is swelling, 

So merrily w e 'll sing. 

As the storm rattles o’er us, 

Till the dear shieling nng 
Ml’ the light lilting chorus 

Kow the simmer’s in prime 
Ml’ the flowers richly blooming, 

And the wild mountain thyme 
A’ the moorlands perfuming , 

To our dear native scenes 
Let us journey together, 

M’hcre glad innocence reigns 
’Mang the braes o’ Balquhlther 

The Braes o' Glenlffer 
Keen blaws the vi ind o’er the braes o' Glemfler , 

The anld castle tnrrcts are covered vvi’ snaw , 

How changed frae the lime when I met wi’ my lover 
Amang the broom buslics by Stanley green shaw ! 

The wild flowers o’ simmer were spread a’ sac bonnie, 
The mavis sang sweet frae the green birken tree , 

But far to the camp they hae marched my dear Johmc, 
And now it is winter vvi’ nature and me. 

Then ilk thing around ns was blythesome and cheene. 
Then ilk thing around us was bonny and braw , 

Xow naething is heard bnt the wind whistling dreane, 
And melhmg is seen but the wide spreading snaw 
The trees are a’ bare, and the birds mute and dowie , sad 
They shake the cauld dnft frae their wings as they flee , 
And chirp out their plaints, seeming wae for my Johnie , 
’Tis winter wa’ them, and ’tis wantcr vvi’ me. 

Yon canid sleety cloud skiffs alang the bleak mountain, 
And shakes the dark firs on the steep rocky brae, 

M'hile down the deep glen brawls the snaw flooded 
fountain. 

That murmured sae sweet to my laddie and me. 

It 's no Its loud roar on the wintry wand sw ellm’. 

It ’s no the cauld blast brings the tear to ray ee , 

For oh ' gm I saw bnt my bonny Scots callan, lad 

The dark days o’ winter were simmer to me. 
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The Flower o’ Dumblane 

The sun has gane douTi o’er the lofty Ben Lomond, 

And left the red clouds to preside o’er the scene, 

While lanely I stray m the calm simmer gloamin. 

To muse on siveet Jessie, the flouer o’ Dumblane 
How sueet is the brier, wi’ its saft fauldin’ blossom ' 

And sweet is the birh, wi’ its mantle o’ green , 

Yet sweeter and fairer, and dear to this bosom. 

Is loiely young Jessie, the flower o’ Dumblane, 

bhe ’s modest as ony, and blithe ns she ’s bonny , 

For guileless simplicity marks her its ain ^ 

And far be the villain, divested of feeling, 

Wha ’d blight in its bloom the sweet flow er o’ Dumblane. 
Sing on, thou sweet mains, tliy hymn to the e’ening , 
Thou ’rt dear to the echoes of Calderwood glen 
Sac dear to this bosom, sac artless and winning, 

Is chamiing young Jessie, the flower o’ Dumblane. 

How lost were my days till I met wi’ my Jessie ' 

Ihe sports o’ the city seemed foolish and lam , 

I ne’er saw a nymph I would ca’ my dear lassie. 

Till charmed wi’ sweet Jessie, the flower o’ Dumblane 
Though mine were the station o’ loftiest grandeur. 
Amidst Its profusion I ’d languish in pain. 

And reckon os naething the height o’ its splendour. 

If wanting sweet Jessie, the flower o’ Dumblane 

Gloomy Winter ’s now Awa’ 

Gloomy w inter 's now awa' , 

Saft the westlin breezes blaw , 

’Mong the birks 0’ Stanley shaw 
The mams sings fu’ cheene 0 
Sweet the craw flower’s early bell 
Decks Gleniffcr’s dewy dell. 

Blooming like thy bonny scl’, 

Aly young, my artless deane O 
Come, my lassie, let us stray 
O’er Glenkilloch’s sunny brae. 

Blithely spend the gowden day 
Midst joys that never weane O 

Towenng o’er the Newton woods, 

Laverocks fan the snaw white clouds , 

Siller saughs, wa' downie buds. 

Adorn the banks sac bnerie O 
Round the sy Ivan fairy nooks. 

Feathery breckans fnnge the rocks, 

’Neath the brae the bumie jouks. 

And ilka thing is cheene O 
Trees may bud, and birds may sing. 

Flow ers may bloom, and verdure spring, 

^ Joy to me they canna bnng, 

Unless wi’ thee, my deane O 


clnejly tn the Scottish Dialect In i8io he pub- 
lished a somewhat overdrawn Scottish dialogue, m 
the style of I'ergusson, called Ddiuhiirgh, o> the 
Anaciii Royalty , a Sketch of Manners^ by 6 tmon 
Gray Other poems averc Clan Aljniis Vow 
(1811), a tragic Highland talc, based on the record 
in the Register of the Prn-y Counal of ScoUand 
for 1589, and Sir Albyii, a burlesque , Skeldon 
Haughs was a rhymed version of an old Ayrshire 
legend Some of his best songs were among the 
twelve he contnbuted to Thomson’s Select Collec- 
tion (1817) His unfinished and not very bnlliant 
antiapation of Byron, AnLfistle to ihe Edinburgh 
Reviewers (1803), contains Some smart couplets 

All are not damned you happen to dislike , 

All turn not marble whom yonr glances strike 
\Vhen the fierce tiger rages o’er the land. 

Then to the chase, ye hunters, in a band ! 

But where’s the honour, where's the mighty feat, 

To seize a mctim that can only bleat ? 

Why tinge with red the unassuming cheek. 

Or tear a Imnet with a v ulture’s beak ? 

Is he a lion who can gorge a rat? 

Is he Goliath who can cnish a gnat? 

Boswell dtd much to stimulate his countrymen to 
honour Bums’s memory’, securing the erection of 
the monument on the Boon , .and for two or three 
years sat m Parliament for Plympton in Devon- 
shire Sir Atevander, created a baronet m 1821 
for a (popr hut) loval song, ‘ Long litc George the 
Fourth)’ was an ardent lover of our early literature, 
and at his pnvate pnntmg-prcss .at Auchinlcck 
House reprinted a senes of rare works, botli English 
and Scottish, some of the earlier ones vv ith his ovv n 
hand When politics ran high he wrote some 
personal pasquinades, for one of which he received 
a challenge from Mr Stuart of Dune.am, and the 
parties met at Auchtertool m Fifeshire. Stuart’s 
shot took effect and the Tory baronet fell, dyang 
from the wound on the following day, the 27th pf 
March 1822 He was a hearty, high-spintcd man, 
tall and of imposing presehcc, fond of field sports, 
and in almost every vv ay (even m his literary gifts 
and interests) very unlike his father His brother, 
James Boswell (1778-1822), an accomplished scliolar 
and student, edited Malone’s edition of Shakespeare 
(21 vols 8vo, 1821) From James’s funeral Sir 
Alexander returned straight to his fatal encounter 
with Mr Stuart 

Jenny dang the Weaver 


Sir .ilevander Boswell (1775-1822), of 
Auchmleck in Ay’rshire, eldest son of Johnson’s 
biographer, was a man of many accomplishments, 
but IS now remembered for his tragic fate and 
for his songs, such as ‘Auld Gudeman, ye’re a 
Drucken Carle,’ ‘Jenny’s Bawbee,’ and ‘Jenny 
dang the Weaver,’ rough but charactenstic genre 
pictures rich in a kind of comic humour , the 
less rude ‘Good-night and Jov be vvi’ ye a” is 
also still popular Educated at Westminster and 
Oxford, m 1803 he pnnted a volume of Songs 


At Willie’s wedding on the green, , 

The lasses, bonny witches ' ' 

Were a’ dressed out in aprons clean, 

And bmw while Sunday mutches capj 

Auld Maggie bade the lads tak’ tent, lal e lie<^ 
But Jock would not believe her , 

But soon the fool his folly kent, defeated 

For Jenny dang the weaver balkrf.IiUoi 

And Jenny dang, Jenny dang, 

Jenny dang the weaver , 

But soon the fool his follv kent. 

For Jenny dang the weaver 
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At ill^a conntrj dance or reel, 
i’ licr he nould be bobbing , 

\\ lien she sat down, he sat down, 

•Vnd to her nonld be gabbing , 

Where’er she gaed, bailh but and ben, 

Tlie coof would never leave her , fool 

A) e 1 eckhng like a clocking hen, hatching 

But Tcnn) dang the wearer 
Jenny dang, Ac. 

Quo’ he ‘ Jly lass, to speak my mind. 

In troth I needna srnthcr , h*siiate 

on ’ve bonny een, and if j ou ’re kind, 

I ’ll nerer seek anither ’ 

He hummed and hawed, the lass cned, ‘ Peu^h I ’ 
And bade the coOf no dcavc her 
Sjaie snapt her fingers, lap and Icugh, 

And dang the sdl} wearer 
And Jenny dong, Jennr dang, 
jenn} dang the rr carer , 

S>aie snapt her fingers, lap and leugh, laughed 
And dang the sillj rveaver 

Jenny's Bawbee 

I met four chaps ron birks amang, 

Wi’ hingin’ lugs^ and faces lang , 

I specred at neebour Bauldj Strang, 

\\'ha’s that I see? 

•Quo’ he Ilk cream faced, parrkj chiel 
Tliought himsel cnnnin’ as the dcil. 

And here they cam, arva’ to steal 

Jenn} ’s barr bee money, fjrtune 

The first, a captain till his trade, 
i’ sknll ill lined, and back rreel clad. 

Marched round the bam, and b} the shed. 

And pappit on his knee. 

•Quo’ he ‘ M} goddess, n}anp‘h, and queen. 

Your beauty ’s dazzled baith ni} eon , ’ 

But deil a beaut} he had seen 

But — Jenny’s barr bee 

A larvyer ncist, rvT bletherin’ gab, 

Wha speeches wove hkc on) rr all. 

In ilk ane’s com a) e took a dab. 

And a’ for a fee 

Accounts he had through a’ the torrai. 

And tradesmen’s tongues nae mair could drorvn , 
Ilaith norr he thought to clout his gorrai Faith 

Y 1 ’ Jenn}-’s barr bee. 

A norland laird neist trotted up, 

Wi’ barvsent naig and siller rrhup, white 

Cned 'There ’s ni} beast, lad, hand the grup 
Or tie ’t till a tree 

‘ What’s gorvd to me? — I ’re rr-alth o’ Ian’ , 

Bestorr on anc o’ rr orth } our han’ , ’ 

He thought to pay rrhat he rvas arr-n owing 

Wi’ Jenny’s barr bee. 

A’ spmee frac ban’boxes and tubs, 

A Thing cam ncist — hut life lias rubs — 

Toul rvere the roadi, and fou the dubs, puddles 

Ah I rvao ’s me ! 


A’ clatty, squintin’ tlirough a glass, muddy 

He gimed, ‘ I’ faith, a borni} lass I ’ 

He thought to rvin, rr 1 ’ front o’ brass, 

Jennr ’s barr bee. 

Slie bade the laird gang comb his wg. 

The sodger no to stmt sae big. 

The larvyer no to be a png, 

’ Tlie fool cned ‘ Tehee, 

‘ I lent that I conld nerer fail ' ’ 

She preened the dish clout till his tail, pinned 
And cooled him rvi a rr atcr pail, 

< And kept her barr bee 

The High Street of Edinburgh, 

Tier upon tier I see the mansions rise, 

'U’hosc azure summits mingle rvith the skies , 

There, from the earth the labounng porters bear 
The elements of fire and rvater high in air , 

There, as }ou scale the steps mth toilsome tread. 

The dnpping barrel madefies )Our head , 

Thence, aa adorvn the gidd} round }ou rrheel, 

A rising porter greets }ou with his crCel 1 
Here, m these chambers, er er dull and dark. 

The lad) gay receired her ga}er spark, 

W'ho, clad in silken coal, with cauiiohs tread, 
Trembled at opening casements overhead , 

But when m safety at her porch he trod. 

He seized the nng, and rasped the twisted rod 
Xo idlers tlicn, I trow , were seen to meet. 

Linked, six a row, siv hours m Pnnees Street , 

But, one b) one, the} panted up the hill, 

And picked their steps with most uncommon skill , 
Then, at the Cross, each joined the motlev mob — 

* How are >e, Tam ?’ and, ‘ How ’s a’ wi’ }e. Bob?’ 
Next to a neighbouring tavern all retired. 

And draughts of vvmc their various thoughts inspired. 
O’er draughts of vv inc the beau would moan his love , 
O’er draughts of wine the cit his bargain drove , 

O’er draughts of wine the writer penned the will , 

And legal wisdom counselled o’er a gill 

Yes ' mark tlie street, for jouth the great resort. 

Its spacious \vidth the theatre of sport 

There, midst the crowd, the jtnghng hoop is dnven , 

Full many a leg is hit, and curse is given 

There, on the pavement, mjstic forms are chalked. 

Defaced, renewed, delajed — hut never balked , 

There romping Miss the rounded slate may drop, 

And kick It out with persevenng hop 
There, in the dirt} current of the strand, 

Bo}'S drop the rival corks vnth ready hand. 

And, wading through the puddle with slow pace. 

Watch in sohcitnde the doubtful race ' 

And there, an active band, with frequent boast. 

Vault in succession o’er each w ooden post 
Or a bold stripling, noted for his might, 

Heads tlie arra}, and rules the mimic fight 
From hand and shng now 11} the whizzing stones. 
Unheeded broken heads and broken bones 
The rival hosts in close engagement miv. 

Drive and are driven b} the dint of sticks. 

The bicker rages, till some mother’s fe.ars 

Ring a sad stor} in a bailie’s ears 

Her pra}cr is heard , the order quick is sped. 

And, from that corps which hapless Porteous led, 
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Sir Alexander Boswell 


A bni\ e dcUchment, probably of tw o, 

Rush, like t«o kites, upon the M-arlike crew. 

Who, struggling, like the fabled frogs and mice, 
Are pounced upon, and earned in a tnce 
But mark that motlej group, m vanous garb— 
There vice begins to form her rankling barb , 

The germ of gambling sprouts in pitch and toss. 
And brawl, successne, tells disputed loss 
From hand to hand the whirling halfpence pass. 
And, e\ ery copper gone, they fly to brass 
Tliose polished rounds which decorate the coat, 
And bnlhant shine upon some youth of note, 
Oflspring of Birmingham’s creative art. 

Now from the faithful button holes depart 
To sudden twitch the rending stitches yield, 

And Enterprise again essays the field 
So, when a few fleet years of his short span 
Have npened this dire passion in the man. 

When thousand after thousand takes its flight 
In the short arcuit of one wretched night. 

Next shall the honours of the forest fall, 

And rum desolate the chieftain's hall , 

Hill after hill some cunning clerk shall gain , 

Tlien in a mendicant behold a thane ' 

The fourth line in Campbell s Pieamrti 0/ Hofit runs 
‘Whose sun bnght summit mingles with the sky 
And in Telford s forgotten poem on Eskdale is a couplet 

‘ Here lofty hills in vaned prospect rise. 

Whose mry siiiiimi/s mtugle with the sKtet 

To the Memory of Bums 
Ah ! who shall breathe upon the oaten reed 
That pour’d its melody on winding Ayr, 

And who shall claim thy mantle as his meed. 

Gift of wild poesy, which thou did’st wear? 

For rude and earthbom wight how httle meet 
So nch a mantle, and a note so sweet I 

Thee, Bard of Coila, all her echoes mourn. 

Hid in th) silent cate and tuneless grove. 

No more the [music] on the breeze is borne. 

Mirth’s jocund carol, or the plaints of love 

Dark Lugar’s stream unheeded laves its bed. 
And all that hv’d to thee seems dull and dead. 


But when soft memory of other days 
Steals on the fancy w itli delusiv e glow , 

And while deep rapt we ponder on thy lays. 

With music not their ow n the waters flow , 

Thy spirit hov’nng seems to rule the spell. 

And our eyes glisten while our bosoms swell 

Good-night, and Joy be wi’ ye a’ 

Good night, and joy lie wi’ ye a’. 

Your harmless mirth has charmed my heart , 

Mat life’s fell blasts out ow er ye blaw ' 

III sorrow may ye never part I 
My spint lives, but strength is gone , 

Tlie mountain fires nolv blaze in vain 
Remember, sons, the deeds I ’ve done. 

And m your deeds I ’ll live again ' 

When on yon muir our gallant clan 
Frae boasting foes their banners tore, 

Wha shewed himsel a better man. 

Or fiercer irav ed the red ch}more ? 

But wtien in peace — then mark me there — 

When through the glen the wanderer came, 

I gave him of our lordly fare, 

I gave him here a welcome hamc 

The auld will speak, the young maun hear , 

Be cantie, but be good and leal , 

Your am ills aye hae heart to bear, 

AnitheFs aye hae heart to feel 
bo, ere I set, I ’ll see you shine, 

I ’ll see you triumph ere I fa’ , 

My parting breath shall boast you mine— 

Good night, and joy be wa’ yea’ 

The song is supposed to be spid or sung bj nn aged Highland 
chiefuun to his clansmen, and like C/mt Atfius I'aw, beats 
witness to the Celtic Renaissance charactenslic of the penod 
Boswells vaevvs on the Scotch of contemporarj poetry have been 
quoted above at page 796 His poems and songs were republished 
with a Memoir bj R H Smith in 1873 Prefixed is a list by Mr 
Maidmcnt of ihe publications and repnnts of the Auchinleck press 
— the Disputation betnecn Kiiov and the Abbot of Crossraguel 
thepoerasofBamficId, works by WTietstone, Churchyard, T Lodge, 
ns Well as a number of nnonjmous pieces and fragments, come of 
them from the Auchinleck library 
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